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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION 


Tn  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  present  edition  of  Lempriere*!  Classical  Diction. 

ary  is  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  plan  of  the 

work,  and  still  more  in  its  execution,  appear  to  demand  from  the  editors  an  exposition  of  the 

%  views  by  which  they  hare  been  governed,  and  a  justification  of  the  various  alterations  which 

*  they  have  ventured  to  make.    They  feel,  however,  that  no  apology  can  be  required  for  the»liber« 

ties  which  they  have  taken  with  the  text  of  Lempriere.   The  design  of  his  wojk,  the  most  com. 

Eehensive  of  all  the  publications  of  the  class  that  have  appeared,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
ngland,  and  which  has  secured  to  it  an  unequalled  popularity,  can  hardly  atone  for  the  many 
flaring  and  pernicious  inaccuracies  which  deface  the  detail ;  inaccuracies  misleading  the  mind, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  grosser  failings,  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  and  reeling  of  the  youthful 
inquirer  who  may  have  recourse  to  its  pages.  It  was  first  in  this  city  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  called:  to  these  defects,  and  that  some  attempt  was  made  to  correct  them ;  and  the  last 
American  Edition  may  be  considered,  by  the  approbation  with  which  h  was  received,  to  have  as- 
certained and  collected  the  public  voice  in  favour  of  further  amendments.  More  recently,  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing  the  original  book ;  and  that 
paper,  published  under  the  authority  of  names  beyond  all  competition  in  letters,  among  which  are 
those  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Russel,  Sir  T.  Denman,  Hallam,  Hobhouse,  Maltby,  Mill,  and 
PatUson,  appears  to  have  set  on  it  the  final  seal  of  absolute  reprobation.  Impressed  with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  authority  so  universally  sought  after,  and  so  inces- 
santly consulted,  the  editors  of  the  present  edition  had  long  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
volume  which  should  resemble  Lempriere's  in  nothing  but  in  the  outline  of  its  plan ;  in  embra 
cing,  namely,  a  general  account  of  antiquity.  ,  With  this  view,  they  proceeded  to  separate  the 
Mythological  from  the  Geographical  and  Historical  parts,  and  these  from  each  other;  in- 
tending, for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  treat  them  separately,  that  the  certain  and  actual  nam. 
Jtione  and  descriptions  which  belong  to  the  historian  and  geographer  might  not  be  blended  with 
the  fictitious  or  allegorical  representations  of  the  poet  or  mythologian.  To  this  they  were  the 
rather  induced,  from  observation  of  the  inevitable  and  irremediable  confusion  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  readers  of  Lempriere,  as  a  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  blending  of 
these  separate  objects  of  study.  Even  the  mind  accustomed  to  analysis  may  be  sometimes  bewil- 
dered, and  forget  the  truth  in  its  heterogeneous  mixture  with  fable.  Having  accomplished  this 
separation,  they  had  intended  to  rewrite  every  article,  and  to  introduce  such  new  ones  as  might 
appear  requisite  to  make  the  work  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  complete  Bibliotheca  Classics,  fie 
fore,  however,  they  could  even  prepare  for  the  commencement  of  this  task,  by  procuring  from 
Europe  the  proper  authorities,  the  call  of  their  publisher  required  them  to  begin ;  and  the  demand 
of  the  market,  they  were  informed,  was  of  so  urgent  a  character,  that  unless  the  work  could  ap- 
pear within  a  limited  time,  it  was  considered  as  of  no  avail  to  prepare  it.  This  call  the  editors  were 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  from  the  nature  of  their  contract,  and  from  the  engagement*  which  had 
arisen  out  of  it  between  their  publishers  and  other  parties  not  originally  cononrnod.  The  seventh 
edition  is  presented,  therefore,  with  great  diffidence  to  the  public  as  the  result  of  three  months* 
labour,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  editors  in  the  evenings  of  days  devoted  to  professional  avocations. 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  work  should  be  rewritten, 
or  even  submitted  to  a  perfect  revision ;  and  as  the  Geographical  department  has  always  been 
held  the  most  important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  most  incorrect  in  the  original  work, 
it  win  be  observed  that  that  department  has  claimed  the  principal  care  of  the  editors.  The  addll 
tion  of  many  new  articles,  in  all,  it  is  believed,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  was  the  smallest 
part  of  their  labour;  the  greater  number  of  all  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  former  editions, 
being  entirely  rewritten  m  this.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  recently  been  adrnira. 
My  illustrated  by  the  research  and  the  labours  of  many  learned  scholars ;  but  no  writer  has  sue*, 
eeedsd  in  describing  more  accurately  or  more  eloquently  the  interesting  cities,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, of  those  countries,  all  equally  connected  with  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  the  clas- 
siosi  scholar,  than  the  Rev.  J.  A  Cramer,  in  his  Geographical  descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  results  of  this  able  antiquary's  investigations  the  editors  have  freely  transferred  to 
their  pages,  having  put  to  the  test  of  a  strict  comparison  with  the  ancient  authorities  the  passa- 
ges or  which  they  have  thus  availed  themselves.  This  may  detract  in  some  measure  from  the 
originality  of  their  work,  but  it  is  confidently  psesumed  that  it  will  greatly  add  to  its  value.  The* 


editors,  however,  believe  that  whatever  they  may  have  now  first  introduced,  and  with  whatever 

>  original  articles,  they  have  nerfbrmed  in  that  a  less  useful 


they  may  have  corrected  the  < 


work  than  in  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  have  removed  from  their  pages  the  offensive 
matter  with  which  those  of  the  first  author  were  so  profusely  stained,  and  which  were  n«*  the* 
roughly  sradioated  in  any  subsequent  edition.  % 


PART  I. 


GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  Ac 


AB 

AB  JB,  an  ancient  city  of  PhodB,  at  no 
saaat  distance  front  Bleiea,  and  to  the  right  of 
that  city  going  towaife  Opus.  It  was  early  ce- 
lebrated lor  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo,  held 
in  great  cueam  and  retention,  'the  temple, 
beag  richly  adorned  with  treasures  and  various 
otftnnga,  was  ameked  and  burned  by  the  Per- 
sians, ravins;  been  restored,  it  was  again  eon- 
suaiedmthaSacfedWarbytheBmofaajis.  But 
Paasanias  asserts  that  it  was  but  half  destroys 
ad  at  first,  and,  like  many  other  Grecian  temples, 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  that  condition  as  a 
naonnmantof  Persian  hostility.  It  was  treated 
with  great  hvoor  by  the  Romans,  who  conced- 
ed to  it  peculiar  privileges,  ont  of  veneration  to 
the  deity  there  worshipped.  The  rains  of  the 
sjemce  are  pointed  ont  by  8k  W.  Gell,  in  his 
Itinerary,  near  the  village  of  &x*reho.  Cra- 
sacr.  Anc.  Oreede^Strato,  445t—SopL  (Ed. 
Tfr.  897.— J*r<*  1,  46;  8,  134;  8,  33,— ZK- 
mCSU.lt,  530— P**p*.  10, 3  mU  36. 

Aalun,  an  island  supposed  to  hare  been  si- 
tuated in  the  German  ocean,  on  whose  shores, 
noeording  to  soma  of  the  ancients,  the  spring* 
tides  deposited  amber.  The  same  island  is 
caUedBalLiabyTimaeus.    J»ti».37,9. 

Amurru.      rUL  Abutter  Part  YL 

Abibjmok.  a  country  of  Scythia,  near  mount 
Imaus.    Pit*.  7,  c  2. 

An4s  and  Abob,  L  a  mountain  of  the  greater 
Armenia,  probably  Ararat,  apart  of  the  Ala- 
Dag.  That  part  of  the  Euphrates,  sometimes 
called  the  Ananias,  and  into  which  the  smaller 
rivcrof  that  name  empties,  has  its  source  in  this 
mountain,  /ft*  6,  M^-I/AnvUU.—MolU- 
Brum.  ■  IL  A  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
where  Pompey  routed  the  Albani  Firf.  Parts 
ILaadHL 

Abasa,  an  Island  fa  the  ttedfiea^  near  JEtht- 
opia.    Poms.  6,  e*  96. 

Aiarfm,a»artef  MysfainAsia.    Ore*. 

Abasb1*a.    VUL  MguUUa* 

AniToa,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Memphis 
in  Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papyrus. 
Osiris  was  buried  there.    iMoem.  10,  v.  92ft. 

Abdeba,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  Battica,  bmlt 
by  the  Carthaginians.  StMrt.S.— -II  A  mari- 
tnne  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the  Nes- 
ts*, founded  originally  by  Timesius  of  Claeo* 
seenta,  and  subsequently  reeoloniaed  by  a  large 
body  of  Tessas  flrom  Ionia.  Abdera  was  al- 
ready a  large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes 
arrived  thereonhisway  into  Greece;  returning 
whence  he  presented  the  town  with  his  golden 
seymetar  and  train,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  there*.  Abdera 
was  the  limit  of  the  Odrysian  empire  to  the 
west,  ft  cturtnimrt  hi  Innrtmiin  proipfirirjrand 
Upo—  nee  majtil  it  became  engaged  In  hostfU* 


AB 

ties  with  the  TCbeHi,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  OdrysBj  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Thrace.  According  to  Diodoras,  Abde- 
ra at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eumenes  king 
of  Pergamus,  through  the  treachery  of  Pytho, 
one  of  its  commanders.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was 
considered  a  free  city;  and  the  circumstance  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  philosophers  Democri- 
tus  and  Protagoras  added  to  its  celebrity,  fe 
the  middle  ages  it  degenerated  into  a  smalltown, 
to  which  the  name  or  Polystylus  was  attached, 
according  to  the  Byzantine  historian  Curopa-  ' 
late.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  Cape 
Baltmstra.  Cramer,  Anc.  Greece. — Strab.  7, 
190;  8,  190:  2,97.— Died.  Sic.  15,476.-fifc- 
ceryt.  3.-PKn.  4,  IL— Pomp.  MtL  9,  2.-0*. 
ad  JUHe  4. 16. 

Abklla,  now  AveHa,  a  town  of  Campania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  AbcDanl  t» 
nuts,  called  aveUanai,  and  also  its  apples,  were 
famous.    Yvrg.  2B*.  7,  v.  740.—  Sit%  8,  v.  541 

Abu,  a  maritime  town  of  Messenia,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  by  Hornet. 
Paw*.  4,  30.-  II.  1, 150. 

AbIla,  or  Abtla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tain called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  only 
eighteen  miles  distant  These  two  mountains 
are  called  the  columns 'of  Hercules,  and  were 
said  formerly  to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separa- 
ted them  ana  made  a  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  Sfral, 
3.— Jl*fe,  1,  c  5, 1%  c  6^-Ptta,  3. 

Abn5ba,  a  mountain,  of  Germany,  now  the 
Black  mountain.  It  is.  sometimes,  though  in- 
correetyy,  given  in  the  plural,  as  mountains  of 
Germany.  The  Danube  has  its  source  in  this 
spur  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  which  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bercynlaa  range* 
BosH  Cost.de  Qtrm.—TcLcU.  Germ.  L—Avten.. 

AbobbIca,  I.  a  town  of  Wwitania.  PUn*  4, 
c  90. II.  Another  in  Spain. 

ABOifrrfcRoa,  now  AineJUtoli,  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia  towards  the  northern  boundary, 
ana  nearly,  midway  between  east  and  west 
The  later  writers  among  the  Greeks  called  it 
Ionopolis. 

Abobras.    Vid\  CMoras. 

Abrotonttm,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syr- 
tes.    FUn.  5, 4. 

Abbtk,  a  city  of  the  Sapssi.    Pm**,  7,  c  10. 

Absintbii,  a  people  on  thecoastsof  Pontua, 
Berodet  6,  c  34. 

Absobttb,  the  principal  of  the  Ahsyrtide*, 
wfth  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

ABsrittfnBS  Inboljs,  otherwise  the  Brigei- 
4es,  four  islands  on  the  coast  of  Histria.  Their 
modern  names  are  Ckerso%  Oscro,  Ferosina  and 
Ob,    FK.  Abefrtiu^  Part  IIL 


AB 
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Am,  a  rirer  of  Britain,  now  the  Humber, 
dividing  the  Bmoantes  of  the  modern  Ytrk- 
setr*.  from  the  Cobitami  of  IAncobuhire. 
Cambd.  BriL—Beyl.  Com*. 

Art  noa,  h  a  town  of  Asia,  on.  the  borders  of 
the  Hellespont  in  the  lesser  Mysia,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Simois,  built,  as  pretended,  by 
the  Milesians  under  thennspieeaof  Gyges  long 
of  Lydia.  The  strait  by  which  the  Asiatic 
•oast  is  here  divided  from  Europe  is  so  narrow, 
that  Abydos  appeared  from  a  distance  as  one 
town  with  Sestos,  which  stood  upon  the  other 
side.  /The  actual  width  was  seven  stadia;  but 
D'Anville  asserts  that  these  were  the  shortest 
of  the  three  measures  of  that  denomination.  It 
was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  his  celebrat- 
ed bridge  of  boats  for  the  transportation  of  his 
innumerable  hosts.  •  Poetry  and  history  com- 
bined to  render  this  place  interesting  to  the  an- 
cients, and  both  in  modern  times  concur  to  ren- 
der it  as  interesting;  to  us.  Recent  experiments, 
moreover,  have  added  probability  to  the  story  of 
Leander's  gallantry;  for  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
lespont by  an  expert  swimmer  has  been  proved 
to  be  easily  practicable.  Abydos  being  attacked 
by  the  Macedonian  king  Philip,  the  inhabit- 
ants devoted  themselves  to  death  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  For  three 
days  this  slaughter  continued ;  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  leave  the  town, 
lest  the  cituens  should  then  desist  from  their  vo- 
luntary self-immolation.  Abydos  again  became 
famous  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  resistance 
whenbesiegedby  the  Turks  under  Orchan,  the 
son  of  Othman.  The  treason  of  the  gover- 
nor's daughter,  who  had  become  enamoured  of 
a  young  Turk  among  the  besiegers,  is  said 
alone  to  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  place. 
Since  that  time  the  town  has  remained  in  pos- 
.  session  of  the  Turks,  who  under  Mahomet  II. 
erected  the  two  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  by  sea.  These 
forts  do  not  exactly  occupy,  as  many  have  be- 
lieved, the  sites  of  the  ancient  Abydos  and  Ses- 
tos ;  the  only  remains  of  the  former  being  now 
the  ruins  at  a  spot  called  Nagara.  tela.— Just. 
9, 13.— Plin.— Berod.  7,  36.— Polyb.  16,  29.  35. 

— Uv.  31, 17. II.  A  town  of  Egypt  about 

seven  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  Iftle  to- 
wards Libya.  t  Its  modern  name,  Madfunc,  is 
expressive  of  its  dilapidation,  and  of  the  ruins 
which  alone  remain  of  its  original  splendour. 
It  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Memnon, 
and  for  a  temple  of  Osiris.  D'Anville  consi- 
ders it  the  Oasis  Magna,  and  says,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Lower  Empire  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  banishment    PUn.  5, 9. 

Abyla.     Vta\Abila, 

Abyssinia,  a  large  division  of  Africa,  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  its  least  unstable 
limits  it  corresponds  to  the  southern  part  of 
Ethiopia  supra  JEgyptum.  This  situation  and 
extent  would  make  its  eastern  boundary  the 
Red  Sea,  with  an  indefinite  limit  upon  every 
other  side.  The  name  of  Ethiopia,  given  to  the 
country  of  which  Abyssinia  is  but  a  portion, 
was  from  the  Greek,  and  Abyssinia  is  the  Ara- 
bic name,  which  the  inhabitants  reject.  All 
history  of  this  country  is  unsatisfactory;  but  an 
organized  government  of  some  kind:  existed 
among  the  Abyssinians  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Solomon,  as  is  proved  by  the 


scripture  account  of  queen  Bheba's  visit  to  that 


AcAcfewuM,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Mercury, 
smrnamedtAcacesiua,  was  worshipped  there. 
r\M5. 8,  c.  3, 36,  Ac 

Acadbmia,  I.  a  part  of  the  Ceramkus  with- 
out thedty,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  six 
stadia,  to  name  was  derived  from  the  hero 
Academus. 


•Bf  tmUx  ^pp«rw  'AmaH/jw  3tw. 


Bum*.  Frag. 


It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot; 
but  Hipparchus  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  it  was  afterwards 
adorned  with  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  by 
Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  smajLl  house 
and  garden;  and  from  the  time  that  he  there 
delivered  hi*  instructions,  it  became  in  a  great 
measure  sacred  to  philosophy.  From  traditions 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Academus,  it  is 
said  that  this  place  was  sjpared  by  the  Laoedss* 
monians  in  their  incursions  into  Attica.  Bat 
Sylla,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  cot  down  the  groves  of  this  celebrated 
spot  Without  the  enclosure  was  the  mono* 
ment  of  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  The 
name  of  Akatkymia  is  still  attached  to  this  once 
favourite  haunt  of  philosophers  and  poets.  VuL 
Plato.  Cram.  Ov- Frffer,  ArdL  Gr.—PktL 
VU.  Cim.  and  SflL—Pmus.  1,  30.— fifttttat, 

Topo^r.  ef  Athent. II.  A  villa  of  Cicero. 

to  whtch  he  save  the  name  of  Academia,  ana 
where  he  probably  composed  his  Academioa*  It 
was  situated  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  Pu- 
teoli,  and  was  close  to  the  shore.  Cicero  more 
generally  terms  it  hisPnteolanum  Cic.  ad  AtL 
1,  ep.  3;  14,  ep.  7.  • 

Acalandrub,  or  AcALTNDROs,  now  the  8a- 
landella,  a  river  falling  into  the  bay  of  Tafen- 
tum.    Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

Acamfsw,  the  lower  part  of  a  river  which 
separates  Colchis  from  Armenia.  It  rises  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Tzani  or  Sauni, 
where  it  was  called  Boas.  It  rushes,  says 
D'Anville,  with  such  impetuosity  into  the  sea, 
as  to  forbid  all  approaches  tb  the  shore. 

Acanthus,  I.  a  town  on  the  isthmus  that  lies 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Singiticgulft;  on 
the  former  of  which  it  is  placed  by  Herodotus 
and  Mela :  on  the  latter,  by  Sfrabo  and  Pto- 
lemy. Near  this  place  was  the  canal  of 
Xerxes.— IL  A  town  of  Athamania,  between 
the  Aracthus  and  the  Inachns.  Cram.  Or. 
— ^III.  A  town  of  Caria,  otherwise  called 
Dulopolis.    Mel*>  1, 16, 16.— PU*.  5,  9a 

Acaria,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  lotos 
cut  off  the  head  of  Eurystheus.    Sfrab.  8. 

Acarnahia,  a  country  of  Greece,  having  on 
the  north  the.  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  west  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  east  the  Achetoos,  which 
separates  it  from  JStolia.  To  the  north-west  it 
bordered  on  the  districts  of  the  Amphilochi  and 
Agrsei,  barbarous  tribes,  whose  history  is  chief- 
ly connected  with  that  of  Acarnania,  and  may 
therefore  be  included  in  the  description  of  that 
country  which  now  bears  the  name  of,  and 
forms  part  of  the  modern  Livonia.  Travel- 
lers, who  have  visited  the  interior,  represent  it 
as  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserteJ,  while 


« 


to  valleys  ar«  filled  wife  several  lakes.  The 
eaj  liest  accounts  represent  this  province  as  in- 
haJitod  by  the  Leleges,  Curates,  and  Teleboo*; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  Acamanes 
was  unknown  in  Homer's  time,  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  his  poems.  Cram.  Gr. — Shrob.  10, 
395,  3lS,  450,  66L— JkAtatfs,  ZYotxte— £M» 
laud,  Travels. 

Acarnas  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  m«imt»m  of 
Attica.    Senec.inUifpol.Y.W. 

Acathantus,  a  bay  m  the  Red  Sea.  Strab.l&> 

Acs,  L  a  town  in  Phoenicia,  called  also  Pto- 
lemais,  now  Acre.    C.  Nep.  in  Datam.  c.  & 

II.  A  place  of  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis, 

where  Orestes  was  cured  from  the  persecution 
of  the  furies,  who  had  arfemple  there.  Pans. 
8,  c.  34. 

Acbbrjb,  I.  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
source  of  the  Clanius.  In  theyear  of  the  city 
443  it  received  the  rights  of  a  Roman  city,  but 
was  destroyed  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  Han- 
nibaL  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  its  former 
inhabitants  on  his  evacuation  of  Campania.  It 
still  subsists,  and  the  frequent  inundations  from 
the  river,  which  terrified  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
are  now  prevented  by  the  large  drains  dug 

there.    Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  225.-^ Ldv.  8,  c  17. 

IL  A  town  on  the  Addua,  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch, Strabo*  and  Polybius.  Its  modern  name 
is  Gherra. 

Acs*,  a  river  of  Asia.    J&rodot.  3,  c.  117. 

Acsau,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 
received  this  name  from  Pbiloctetes,  whose 
wound  was  cured  there.    Philostr. 

AcsaurEs,  now  CAenab,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Himalah  mountains  and  empties  into  the 
Indus  in  the  large  province  of  Pendjub.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  the  navigation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  and  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons had  perished  in  attempting  it  Its  width 
is  computed  by  the  same  author  at  fifteen  stadia. 
The  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  sailing  on 
this  river  are  greatest  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Hydaspes ;  and  so  great  is  the  roar  of  the  waters 
and  the  terror  of  the  seene  at  that  place,  that  in 
passing  it  the  rowers  of  Alexander  dropped  their 
oars,  and  were  at  first  unable  to  proceed.  This 
river  is,  however,  by  Quintus  Curtius  supposed 
to  unite  with  the  Ganges  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Erythrean  Sea.  Alexander  made  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus  the  limit  of 
the  government  of  Philip.  This  point  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan. 
The  effect  of  the  rains  on  this  river  are  remark- 
able; to  such  a  degree  that  the  ordinary  width 
of  three  hundred  yards  above  Lahore  is  some- 
times swollen  to  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  'Afrfo,— AfTww*.— g.  Owrtiv&.—Malk- 
Brwn. 

Acuta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  an^  known  also  by  the  name  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  JEneas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  ere  w  as  he  was  going  to  Italy.  Virg. 
jB*.  5,  v.  746,  &e. 

AcsjBOBUM  portus,  on  the  Messenian  Gulf; 
in  or  near  the  site  of  which  stands  Coron  at  the 
present  day. 

AcMxmuM  statio,  ^  place  on  the  coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyxena 
was  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and 
where  Hecuba  killed  Porymnestor,  who  had 
murdered  heraon  Polydarus. 

Part  L— B. 
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Acsmia,  L  a  eowntry  of  I 
within  its  ancient  limits  was  "bounded  on  the 
north  bv  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  separated 
it  from  Arcadia.  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Si- 
cyonia.  Towards  the  west  it  reached  the  can- 
fines  of  Elis,  the  small  river  Larissus  being 
the  common  boundary .  It  was  anciently  called 
ASgiaku  from  its  maritime  situation,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgic  race.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
Ionians,  who  were  in  torn  dispossessed  by  the 
Acheeans.  The  division  into  twelve  districts, 
which  subsequently  formed  the  Achaean  league, 
is  generally  attributed  to  its  earliest  population. 
Achaia  was  at  first  a  small  and  insignificant 
state,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  its  twelve  districts  were  scarcely  equal  to 
those  of  a  single-city.  Upon  the  capture  of  Co- 
rinth by  L.  Mummius,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  Achaean  league,  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  thenceforward  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  applied  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
all  the  country  south  of  Macedonia.  Cram.  Gr. 
—PaMsan.  7, 1.— Berod.  7,  94.— PhU.  Aral.— 

PohA.  2, 89.— TacU.  1,  76. IL  A  small  part 

of  Phthiotis  was  also  .called  Achaia,  of  which 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

Achaba,  a  town  near  Sardis.    Strab.  14.  , 

Acharnjb,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Attic 
demi,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modern  MenidL 
Vid.  AristopK. 

Acheloob,  L  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
times.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  from 
mount  Pindus,  through  the  country  of  the  Dolo- 
pians,  Agreeans  and  Acarn  aniens,  and  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  sealiear  the  town  of  (Eniads*. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  al- 
luvial soil  which  is  there  deposited ;  many  of 
the  islands,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Echinades,  being  by  that  means  con- 
nected with  the  main  land.  As  its  course  also 
varied  greatly,  which  occasioned  inundations  in 
the  districts  through  which  it  flowed,  hence 
called  Paracheloitis,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
check  its  inroads  bf  means  of  dykes  and  dams ; 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  (able 
of  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  river  for  the 
hand  of  Delanira,  so  beautifully  introduced  in 
the  Trachinicse  of  Sophocles,  ver.  507.  The 
Achelous  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Thoas  and  Thestius.  Most  ancient  writers 
name  it  as  a  river  of  Acarnania ;  some,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  JEtolia,  which  is  owing  to  the 
variation  in  the  limits  of  these  two  countries. 
The  modern  name  is  Aipropotamo.  Cram.  Gr. 
2, 90.— II.  81, 193.— 7%ue.  3, 102.— DM.  4, 168. 

Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  fal*. 

ing  into  the  Alpheus.— III.  Another,  flowing 
from  mount  Sipylus.    Pans.  8,  c.  38. 

AcnftHON,  I.  a  river  celebrated  in  antiquity 
from  its  supposed  communication  with  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  a  little  below  Parga.  Homer  called  it,  from 
the  dead  appearance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  ri- 
vers of  hell ;  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by 
all  succeeding  poets.  It  is  known, in  modern 
geography  by  the  name  of  the  Stndi  river,  and 
the  gloominess  of  its  scenery  accords  well  with 
the  fancied  horrors  of  Tartarus*  U  rise*  k 
it 
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>  imro  through  Tbeeprctie,  and,  after 
bough  the  Acherusiea  take,  fall*  into 
the  tea  near  the  Chimeriau  promontory.  The 
word  Acheron  is  often  taken  for  hen  itself. 

Cram.  Qr.—Uvy,  7, %i.—Thnc.  1,4a II  A 

branch  of  the  Alpheus  in  Eli*.  Vid,  Part  III. 
Acnanonvu.  now  Acarmza,  was  situated,  ae 
Horace  describes  it,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
hill,  sooth  of  Ferentam.  It  is  called  Acheroa- 
lum  by  Livy,  who  mentions  it  as  a  strong  place 
of  Apulia.  Preeopius  notices  it  as  a  fortress 
of  very  great  strength.    Creel*  Ik  2,  8M.— 

Acanatau  paubs,  L  a  marsn  through  which- 
ihe  Acheron  flows,  near  its  mouth.  Its  site  is 
now  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  reeds  and 
aquatic  plants  which  almost  choke  up  the  wa- 
ter. The  destraetiTe  effects  of  the  malaria  are 
perceptible  in  the  sallow  and  emaciated  counta- 
nances  of  the  surrounding  peasantry.  Hence, 
'probably,  it  was  that  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  disease  tnnaferred  the 
miasmata  of  the  plain  to  the  Plutonian  lake, 
and  represented  it  as  emitting  a  deadly  effluvia. 
Bngkts9  Travels. II.  Another  in  Italy,  be- 
tween Miseaum  and  Cum*,  to  which  the  mo- 
dern Lag*  ii  /Vser*  probably  answers. III 

A  lake  of  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  over  which,  as 
Diodorus,  Uo.  1.  mentions,  the  bodies  of  the 
dfad  were  conveyed,  and  received  sentence  ac- 
cording to  theactions  of  their  life.  The  boat  was 
called  Baris,-and  the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence 
arose  the  fable  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  Ac  af- 
terwards imported  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and 
adopted  in  the  religion  of  the  country.  • 

Acaaataus,  a  place  or  cave  in  Chersonesus 
Taarica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  drag*, 
ged  Cerberus  out  of  hell.    Xcnopi.  AnaL  6. 

AcmtLEA.    Vid.Ltuct. 

AcniLLfcuM,  a  town  of  Troas,  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  built  by  the  Mityleneans.  PUn.  5,  c  30. 

Acmia,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Jardanus.    Poms.  6,  c  6. 

Acuvla,  a  town  of.  Africa,  near  Adrumetum  5 
(some  read  Acolla.)    Cos.  Afr*  c  38. 

Adam,  now  Am.  a  river  of  Lucauia. 

Aooimsau,  a  defile  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
eighteen  miles  from  Philippi,  also  called  Sym- 
bolum  and  the  Pass  of  the  Sapasi. 

AcohtobOlos,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  under 
Hipporyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  AptUen. 
+rg.2. 

Acra,  L  a  town  of  Italy,— IL  Eubma,— 

III.  Cyprus, IV.  Acamania, V.  Sicily, 

—VI.  Africa, VH.  Sarmatia,  Ac.— 

VIIL  A  promontory  of  Calabria,  now  Capo  di 
Leuca. 

Aoeadtna.  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken  by 
Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  PUU.  in  Mar- 
cel—Cic  in  Vert.  4. 

AcassrniA.  a  town  in  Bcsotia;  Whence  Apol- 
lo is  called  Acraphius.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
neen  on  the  eminence  above  the  village  of  Car- 
diiza.    Arab*.  8,  c  136. 

AcbXoas,     VUL  Agragas. 

AcaATRos,  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  mount  Athos  is  situate,  towards  the 
ftrymonic  gull  It  Is  the  modem  Capo  Mcmte 
Santo.  

AcaocsaAmm  mnnva,  known  m  modern  geo» 
{raphy  by  the  name  of C5Wswfr»,  formed  the  mv 
tnral  baitadaryof  IRyra  aad  Ghaonia.    This 

to 


lofty  chain,  at  celebrated  in 

seat  of  storms  and  tempests,  extends  for  sere* 
ml  miles  along  the  coast,  from  Gaps  lAngwek 
to,  the  Atroterammnm  Premont&rtim,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  £totri«t»i  while  inland  it  k. 
connected  with  the  ramifications  of  theThea- 
prottaa  and  Molossian  nVTuntams.  TheTlseek 
and  Latin  poets  are  full  of  allusions  to  these 
dangesoa*  rocks. 

AcRocsjuuNnm  rBOMOMToetcii.  tid.  Acrm* 
eermmii  Monies. 

Acaocoanmms,  a  lofty  mountain  en  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  There  is  a  temple  ef  Venus 
on  the  top,  and  Corinth  in  built  at  the  bottom. 
Or**.  8.—Pavs>  S>  c.  A— Phd .  in  4r**.-~£ftsl 
7ft*  7,  T.  106. 

Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
toek,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a  tempU  at  the  bottom.    Paus.inAUU. 

AraoaaA  naao,  the  border  tract  along  the 
boundary  of  Arcadia  and  Bos,  so  called  from 
its  mountainous  character  It  contained  several 
towns,  of  which  Lesion  was  one.  JEtn.  HrtL 
8,8,331. 

Acra,  L  the  peninsula  in  which  mount  Athos 
risesjbetween  theSingitio  and  Strymouic  guife, 

EL  Also  a  name  applied  to  me  coast  of  Air 

ties,  (from  Am,  a  shore,)  and  sometimes  el- 
tended  to  the  whole  country.  7\mc  4, 109.— 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  3. 

Actum,  I.  a  town  of  Acamania,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra* 
dan  gulf,  on  an  elevated  promontory.  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  Actium  as  a  port  in  the  territory 
of  Anactorium.  The  antiquity  ef  the  temple  of 
Apollo  anpears  to  have  been  great,  since  Virgil 
supposes  it  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  JBneas, 
The  'name  of  Axio  is  still  attached  to  some 
ruins  which  are  visible  on  a  bold  rocky  height 
in  the  position  assigned  by  D*  Anville  to  Actium. 
Strab/—T%uc  L  W.—JEn.  3,  974.— Antes' 

TraUh. IL  A  promontory  of  Corcyra,  CU, 

«d4*.7,3. 

AonoA,  now  the  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol  It  separated  the  Ihsubres  from  the  Cc* 
nomani,  ana,  after  supplying  the  lake  Larius, 


empties  into  the  Po  some  distance  below  the 
town  of  Acerrss.  Strata  refers  its  origin  to  the 
mount  Adula,  which  can  only  be  correct  if 
Adula  be  a  name  applied  to  all  the  Rhsstian 
Alps.    Strabo.— Cram,  B. 

Adonis,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  m 
mount  Lebanon,  and  falling,  after  a  north-west 
course,  near  Byblus,  into  the  sea.  The  soil 
through  Which  this  river  flows  is  of  a  reddish 
clay,  and  when  the  floods  prevail  the  reddish 
tinge  of  the  waters  an^rds  occasion  to  the  poets 
for  some  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  name 
of  Adonis. 

Amuurrnmi,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Myaia,  near  the  Caycus.  StroA 
13w~*TtiM9erf.  ft,  c.  I. 

AdrIna,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  fi*Vr> 
running  through  Hesse,  and  ratting  into  the 
Weser  not  far  from  CasseL  Vac.  Ann.  1. 3A.— 
PoU/b. 

Analiraii,atownof  Siottyvnear  Ana,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  chief  deity  of 
the  place  was  called  Adraaus,  and  his  temple 
was  guarded  by  WOO  do*s.    Pint,  in  rind. 

Awustia,  a  region  end  bity  «f  the  Tread  In 
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Xp&it,  c0JRed,from  the  oattie  fira^ht  (here  TSy 
Alexander  -with  the  Persians,  Amusni  Campt; 
and  it  fas  here  that  the-  first  meeting  took  place 
between  the  rival  kings.  Ds  earlier  name  was 
Parium,  hot  Homer  calls  it  Adrastia.   Artian. 

Aom.   Vid.Badria. 

ADRnwopftuc   Fid  BadridnopoUs. 

Amumbtttm.   VUL  Hadnmehm. 

Adcatoca,  and  AtuitGca.  a  town  ift  the 
territory  of  the  Eburones.  The  Itinerary1  of 
Antoninus  calls  it  Aduaca,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
aftheTongri  and  their  cityAtnaoutnni.  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Eburones.the  Tongri  oc- 
cupied their  territory;  whence  7\mgres,  the 
modern  name  of  the  ancient  town.  Tbngres  is 
m  the  PwysJns.  between  MaatoritM  and  Ltm- 
vatH.    Ceu.  &eu.G.  fl,  32  and  34,  Lmairts  «f. 

Ad&la.    VU.Addua. 

Aodtjs,  a  town  of  Upper  lQm*. 

MMt  jEa,  or  jEjea,  an  island  of  Colchis,  m 
•hePhasis.    Apollon.3. 

JEAjrrhm,  the  promontory  which  closes  the 
Pagasean  golf  on  the  Magnesian  side. 

Mab.    Vld.  Sous. 

ASculanum,  or  JEclaitom,  a  town  of  9am- 
nrum,  most  be  placed  on  the  Annan  Way,  about 
13  miles  from  Benevento.  Hotstenius  first  dis- 
coTered  its  ruins  near  MirabeUa,  on  the  site 
called  by  the  natives  Le  Gratis.  Cram.  B.  9, 
M9.-Azp.  Civ.  BeH  1,  51.       m  , 

jEdepsus,  now,  perhaps,  IKpso,  a  town  of 
Eubcea,  where  were  some  warm  springs  conse- 
crated to  Hercules.    Pint.  VU.  Sift. 

JEdcbsa,  or  Edema,  a  town  near  PeUft.  Ca- 
Tanns,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  it  by  following 
goats  (**y*c)  mat  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  called  it  hence  JEgas,  otherwise  written 
JEgje,  JEgea,  and  MgastL  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  country  until  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  PeHa.  It  is  believed 
that  Vodvna  on  the  Vistritza  represents  this 
ancient  city ;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  se- 
pulchres in  the  vicinity.  Justin.  7. 1.— Clarke9* 
Travels.— PUnf,  4,  10. 

ASmcttLA  Rldiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance :  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Canne,  Hannibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather;  which  caused  so  much 
joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worship- 
ped at  Sparta.  Pint,  in  Life.  Agid.  and  Cleom. 
Pausanias  also  mentions  a  3wc  y*km*e. 

ASga,  an  island  of  the  JEgean  sea,  between 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

Maj&A.  a  town  of  Macedonia.  V%d:  Mdes> 
w.— -tl.  A  town  of  Achaia.on  the  Crathis, 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Homer.  In  Strata's  time  it  had 
ceased  to  exist  B.  8,  90S.— Strab.  8.- — III. 
Another  in  Eutaea.  south  of  ASdepsus ;  proba- 
bly the  modern  Aku>. 

JEoEjB,a  town  and  sea-port  of  CiHcia.  £*~ 
com,  3,  v.  3S?7. 

#  Maxmt  mark,  the  ArckipeUp,  that  por- 
tion of  .the  Mediterranean  winch  intervenes  be- 
tween the  eastern  shores  of  Greece  and  the  op- 
posite continent  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  consi- 
dered particularly  stormy  and  dangerous.; 
whence  the proven),  tot  Kiyatof  mM\  Different 
parts  were  known  by  particular  names,  as*  the 


tab*  MyTtam,  which,  fef  between  the  Cjf* 
dades  and  the  Peloponnesia*  coast;  and  tfc 
Icarxum,  which  washed  the  Lydiaen  coast;  and 
the  islands  Myeonns.  Icaria.  and  Samos.  Tra* 
dition  referred  the  origin  of  its  name  to  JEgeua 
but  Strata,  with  more  probability,  deduced  if 
from  the  little  island  of  JEgw  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eutata,  Cramer.  Greece.  L  l.—JBsch.  Aram. 
848.~JBbr.  Orf.  2 ;  16. 

JfioALaos,  or  JEdAT.agM,  a  mountain  of  Acti* 
ca,  opposite  SeJamis,  on  which-  Xerxes  sat  du« 
ring  the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  Gre* 
cian  ships  m  the  adjacent  sea.  Berodot.  8,  c. 
90.— Tftmcyd.  %c.  19. 

AScuiv*  and  JEaoir.  the  ASgean  sea;   Ptac.  f. 

eaa-fibi.  5, 56. 

JBoifnr,  I.  a  promontory  of  iEofia.-— ft 
Three  islands  opposite  Carthage,  called  Ar»  by 
Vvrg.  Mn.  1,  near  which  the  Romans,  under 
Catulus,  in  the  first  Punic  War,  defeated  the 
Canhaginianfleetunderl3anno:949B.C.  Idv. 
M,  e.  W  and  41,  1. 22,  c.  M.— JMWa,  8,  c.  7.— 
SU.  l,v.6% 

ASoblson,  a^town  of  Macedonia,  taken  by 
king  Attahis.  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  ASgeleon  in  Livy,  we  should  read 
Pteieon. 

ASobsta,  att  ancient  town  of  Sicily  near 
mount  Eryx,  destroyed  by  Agathocles.  It  was 
sometimes  colled'  Segesta-  and  Acesta.  Its 
ruins  arestillsewi  in  the  vale  of  Mazara.  DM, 
10. 

Mafiaxk,  I.  an  island  near  PeloponnestoSj  in 
the  £?retan  sea.— IT.  Another  m  the  Ionian 
sea.  near  the  Eehinades.    FUn.  4,  e.  IQ—Bfr 

rvdot,  4,  c.  M7. HI;  The  ancient  name4  of 

Peloponnesus.    Sbrab.  12.—Mel*>  2,  c.  7. 

JEofALua,  I.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor.— II.' A 
mountain  of  GalatUL    Vid.  Achaia. 

JEoioa,  a  town  in  the  little  island  of  JEfidte, 
an  the  coast  of  Histria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Formio.  The  later  name  of  this  place  was 
Justinopolis;  it  is  now  Capo  tflstoia.  Ftih.  % 
19.— Cram.  B. 

ASoftA,  a  place  in  Laconic  where  Aristo-  • 
menes  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  crowd  of  rel*> 

fious  women  whom  he  had  attacked.    Ptms. 
,c.l7. 

MatLu,  t  a  small  island  in  the  Euripus;  be- 
longing to  the  Styrians,  where  the  Persian 
fleet,  under  Daris  and  Artaphernes,  was  moor^ 
ed  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  It  is  now 
Stowri.  Skrod.  6, 101  and  107: — -H, Another, 
now  Cerigotte,  between  Cythera  and  Crete. 

JEomtiROs,  or  JEomOatrs,  an  island  near 
Irfbia,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  which 
virgil  mentions  under  the  name  of  Arte.  PH%. 
5,  c.  7. 

JBdiMA,  now  Egina  or  Engkia,  an  island, 
with  a  city  of  (he  same  name,  situated  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Athe- 
nian, Megarian,  and  Peloponnesian  coasts^ 
Pausaniasrobeervesthatof  all  the  Greek  islands 
ir  is  the  most  inaccessible,  beine;  strrroundetTby 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  In  fabtriotw  timesthft 
island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  ASnbna, 
which  ft  afterwards  exchanged Tor  that  of  A5gi- 
na,  motKer  of  JEaeus  and  the  1dfl£  fine  of  hV 
roes  descended  from  him.  It  received  colonies 
from  Crete.  Argos,  aouTEpidaurus.  The  Cretan 
may  be  referred  to  the  tone  of  Minos;  that'  of 
Aigoitto  theperiod  in  which  Phidon  waa  fflari 
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of  that  dtr.  The  Epidawians,  who  -crossed 
ever  into  Egina,  were  a  detachment  of  those 
Dorians  who  had  left  Argos  tinder  Deiphontes 
to  settle  at  Epidaurus.  After  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  JEgina  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  obiet  em- 
porium of  Greece:  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesianwar,  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  whole  populationrromtheisland,  replacing 
them  with  some  of  their  own  citizens.^  After 
the  battle  of  jEgospotamL  I#sander  re-esta- 
blished the  JSginets,  but  they  never  recovered 
their  former  prosperity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  island  is  about  ISO  stadia  in  circuit.  The 
vestiges  of  the  waUs  of  the  ancient  city  cover 
an  extensive  plain,  and  the  walls  of  the  port 
and  arma)  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent  >jm.  Or.  3,  p.  275.— Strafo,  R— Ht- 
rod.  a  46.— Pew.  9,  &—Th*cyd.—X*n.  BtU. 
8,2  5. 

Montiuu,  an  important  city  in  the  north-west 
of  Thesealy,  near  the  Ion,  which  Livy  describes 
as  almost  impregnable.  The  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  seems  to  place  it  in  Macedonia,  and 
Stoph.  £yz.t  still  more  incorrectly,  in  Dlyria. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Athamanes  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  and,  some  years  after,  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Paulns  JEmilius.  Its  strength  de- 
terred Flaminius  from  laying  sie^e  to  it  Mo- 
cassi  probably  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Cram.  Or.  1,  356.— law,  33, 15: 
36,  13;  41,46;  45,27.  .  • 

•  JSgiba,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Achtean 
league,  was  nearly  opposite  to  (Esinthe,  in  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Ozote,  and  near  the*  sea 
pf  Corinth,  between  Sicyon  and  JEgium.  The 
port  was  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Gell,  its  ruins'  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  woody  hill  above  the  .spot  now  called 
BtouboukL  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Hyper- 
esia.    The  change  to  JSgira  is  accounted  for 

JSanQttBA,  ax  town  of  JEtolia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.149. 

JEorrpM,  a  town  of  -fioHa.  on  a  mountain 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.     Thucyd.  3,  c.  97. 

JtauM,  now  Vb&izza,  a  town  of  Achaia,  < 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus.  Here  for  a  long 
time  the  general  states  of  Achaia  held  their  as- 
semblies, until  a  law  was  made  by  Philopoemen, 
by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns  became  in 
its  turn  the  place  of  rendezvous.  According  to 
Strabo  these  meetings  were  convened  near  the 
town,  in  a  spot  called  JEnarium,  where  was  a 
grove  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Pausaniasaffirros, 
that  in  his  time  the  Achseans  still  collected  to- 
gether at  JEtaxua,  as  the  Ampbictyons  did  at 
Delphi  and  Thermopylai.  Among  its  temples 
was  one  to  Jupiter  Homagyrius,  which  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Agamem- 
non convened  all  the  chieftains  of  Greece  be- 
fore the  Trojan  expedition.  Cram.  Or.  3,  63— 
Iav.  38,  l^Polyb.  S,  54,  3.— Strab.  8.— Paus. 
7;  23  em*  24. 

JEoon,  and  JSoAir,  L  a  promontory  of  Lem- 
ons.  II.  A  name  of  the  JEgsean.  Stmt,  Theb. 

5,  M—Flacc.  1, 698. 

jEoospotamoi,  a  small  river  of  the  Thra- 
eian  Chersonese,  which  empties  into  the  Hel- 
latpont.   At  its  mouth  stanza  town  or  port  of 


the  same  name}  where  ilfc  Athenian  fleet  wen 
totally  defeated  by  Lvsander,  A.  C.  405.  The 
village  of  QaUUa  probably  stands  on  the  site  ol 
the  ancient  town.  Cram.  Or.  1,  23Q.—Herodoi. 
9,  119,— A**,  HeU.  2,  19.— Pi^.  Alcib.—Cosx. 
Nep.Alcib. 

JSgosXojl  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attalus, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  settlement  near  the -Hellespont.    Pa- 

JSoostbena,  a  town  of  Megaris.  a  little  to 
the  sooth  of  Page,  whither  the  Lacedaemonians 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Ptolemy 
erroneously  assigns  it  to  Phocis.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  village  of  Porto  Germanor 
where  there  are  vet  considerable  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  and  a  perfect  town  may 
be  considered  as  the  ancient  iEgostnense. 
Cram.  Or.  2  437.— AW,  HelL  6,  4,  26. 

.£6081.  the  middle  island  of  the  JEgates 
near  Sicily. 

JEgvfsus,  a  town  of  the  Qetaa,  near  the  Da* 
nube.    Ovid,  ox  Pont.  1,  ep.  8.  L  4,  ep.  7. 

^oypttom  mass,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

JSqtftus,  a  country  lying  between  Arabia 
on  the  east,  Libya  on  the  west,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south. 
It  has  been  by  different  writers  assigned  to  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  the  limits  which  separate  it 
from  either  country  are  not  well  defined.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Strabo,  confined  the  name 
Egypt  to  the  parts  watered  and  overflowed  by 
the  Nile.  It  presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  an 
immense  valley,  extending  nearly  600  miles  in 
length,  and  hemmed  in,  on  either  side,  by  a 
ridge  of  hills  and  a  vast  expanse  of  desert  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  soil  varies,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  rocky  barriers  by  which 
its  limits  are  determined;  spreading,  in  some 
parts,  into  a  spacious  plain,  while  at  others  it 
contracts  its  dimensions  to  less  than  two  leagues. 
The  mean  width  has  been  estimated  at  about 
nine  miles;  and  hence,  including  the  whole 
area  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  first 
cataract,  the  extent  of  land  capable  of  bearing 
crops  has  been  computed  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  acres.  Eeypt  was  divided  into  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latitude  of  Cairo  presenting  in  our 
day  the  line  of  demarcation.  There  was  an- 
other division,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Greek 
and  Raman  writers,  namely,  that  or  the  Delta, 
the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Thebaid.  The  first 
of  these  provinces  was  comprehended  within 
the  two  principal  branches  or  the  Nile  from  its 
division  to"  its  mouths ;  the  third  occupied  the 
narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt ;  while  to  the  se- 
cond was  allotted  the  intermediate  space,  which 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  nomes, 
districts,  or  cantons.  The  Delta  is  now  called 
Bahari,  which  signifies  in  the  Arabic  a  mari- 
time district.  The  modern  name  of  Vostani, 
which  expresses  in  Arabic  an  intermediate 
space,  still  marks  the  ancient  Heptanomis. 
Said,  south  of  Vostani,  designates  the  The- 
baid. About  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  eastern  division  of  the  Delta,  between 
Arabia  and  the  Phamitic  branch  of  the  ft  ile,  as 
high  as  Heliopolis,  was  erected  into  a  new  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Angustamnica.  :  The 
Heptanomis  took  under  Arcadius,  son  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  the  name  of  Arcadia;  and  at 
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*kfer  period  tfca  TUnM  was  divided  into 
Anterior  and  Superior.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  .figymus  much  diversity  of  opinion  has 
existed.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  that  a  ce- 
lebrated king  of  this  name  bequeathed  it  to  his 
dominions,  which  had  formerly  passed  under 
the  appellation  of  Atria,  orthe  land  of  heat  and 
blackness.  In  the  Sacred  Writings-of  the  He- 
hmwsit  is  called  Mizraim,  the  plural  form  of  the 
oriental  noun  Mizr,  the  name  which  is  applied 
to  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  The 
Copts  retain  the  native  word  Chemia,  which, 
parnaps,  has  some  relation  to  Cham,  the  son  of 
JfoaL :  or.  as  Plutarch  insinuates,  may  only  de- 
note that  darkness  of  colour  which  appears  in  a 
rich  soil  or  the  human  eye.  Mizraim  was  one 
of  the  children  of  Cham.  Bruce  remarks  that 
YGypt,  the  term  used  by  the  Ethiopians  when 
they  speak  of  Egypt,  means  the  country  of  Ca- 
nals: a  description  very  suitable  to  the  improved 
condition  of  that  valley  under  its  ancient  kings. 
In  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  the  word  JEgyptus 
was  employed  in  reference  to  an  ancient  sove- 
reign, to  the  land,  and  also  to  the  river.  Ac- 
cording to  another  opinion,  the  name  of  Copt, 
which  distinguishes  the  remains  of  the  original 
nations  from  the  Arabs  and  from  the  Turks,  is 
in  the  form  of  Kypt,  no  other  than  the  root  of 
the  Qreek  name  JEgyptus.  Of  all  the  countries 
of  the  ancient  wor nrnone  is^nore  deservedly  the 
sabject  of  inquiry  than  Egypt  The  antiquity 
of  its  institutions,  their  influence,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  producing 
revolutions  abroad,  though  at  home  unvarying; 
lis  stupendous  monuments,  which  have  resisted 
the  influence  of  time  from  a  period  so  remote  as 
to  defy  calculation ;  its  peculiar  climate  and  geo- 
graphical relations;  and  its  mysterious  river,  to 
which  the  country  owes  its  very  existence;  all 
«and  each  of  these  distinguish  it  from  almost 
every  other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the 
seasons.  In  our  winter  months,  when  nature  is 
for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  carry  life  into  these 
climates;  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt's  enamelled 
meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  m  the 
opposite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  no- 
thing but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry  or  dry,  hard, 
and  dusty.  During  the  period  of  summer,  from 
June  to  the  close  of  September,  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. The  scarcity  of  rain  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  u  A  ions;  valley,"  says  M.  Reg- 
nier, M  encircled  with  hills  and  mountains,  pre- 
sents no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  sufficient 
elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The 
evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean,  too.  du- 
ring summer,  carried  off  by  the  north  winds, 
which  have  almost  the  constancy  of  trade  winds 
in  Egypt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  progress, 
pass  over  the  country  without  interruption,  and 
collect  around  the  mountains  of  Centra]  Africa. 
There,  deposited  in  rains,  they  swell  the  tor- 
rents, which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its 
waters,  and.  under  the  form  of  an  inundation, 
restore,  with  usury,  to  Egypt,  the  blessings  of 
which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  ft.N 
That  the  absence  of  rain  is  m  part  owing  to  the 
previous  aridity  of  the  son  is  clearly  established 
by  the  fact,  that  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is 
moist,  ram  is* not. uncommon;  while  at  Cairo, 
for  example,  there  are,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
^     era  m  the  year;  in  TJppet  Bgypt,  one  or 


two*  at  moat.  The  canals  brEgyrit  were  very  nu> 

srous.  and  extended  the  fertilizing  influence 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of  its  inundation 
(Vid.  Nihu.)  &Anvilte.—RusseWs  Egypt. 
— MtUe-Brun. — Herod.— Jttstin.  1. — PUn.  5, 
1;  14,  l.—Pdyb.  Vb.—Diod.  1.— Curt.  4,  1.— 
Pans.  1, 14.— tela.  1,  9.—ApoUod.  2,  1  and  5. 

Man,  a  town  or  Laconia,  on  the  borders  ot 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.  Its  site 
is  probaWy  the  same  with  that  of  the  modern 
Agin  Bvrtne.neax  the  village  of  CoUina.  Cram. 
Or.— Pds*.  8,  54.— PausTz,  2;  8?  97. 

JEmatbson,  and  JEmatuia.     Vtd.  Ematkion. 

JEMditi.  now  Layback,  oh  the  Save.  At  a 
late  period,  when -the  confines  of  Italy  were 
extended  beyond  the  Rhostian  Alps,  this  was- 
considered  tne  last  town  of  that  country.  Ht> 
rodian. 

JBMmA,  a  country  of  Greece,  which  received- 
its  name  from  Mmaa  or  ,£mus,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  JEm*- 
ftues,  as  being  born  there.  Ovid.  THst.  3,  eL 
11.  1. 4,  el.  1.— Horat.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  also 
called  Pyrrha.  from  Pjrrrha,  Deucalion's  wife, 
who  reigned  there.— The  word  has  been  indis- 
criminately applied  to  Greece  by  some  writers. 
Pit*.  4,  c  7. 

JftrAftu,  now  bckia,  an  island  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  It  was  otherwise  called  Inarime 
and  Pithecusa.  The  latter  name  commonly  in- 
cludes the  adjacent  island  of  Prochvta,  now 
Prociia.  Inarime  some  consider  of  Tuscan 
origin,  signifying  apes,  rendered  in  Greek  by 
the  term  Pithecusas.  Pliny  refers  these  name? 
to  the  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  in  the 
island.  The  Uadn  poets  have  applied  it  to  Ho- 
mer's description  or  the  place  of  torment  al- 
lotted to  the  earth-born  Typhosus,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt/of  the  frequent  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Three  colonies  in  succession,  of  Eretri- 
ans,  Chalcidians.  and  Syracusans,  were  driven 
by  the  earthquakes  from  the  island.  Mount 
Epopeus,  now  Ejxmeo.  or  Mont*  San  Nicole* 
was  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character! 
Oram.  B.  &  186.— Uv.  8, 28.— Md.  %  7.— PUn. 
3,  6.— Sbrab.  5. 

JEffARicii .     Vid.  JSgium. 

JEnea,  or  jEnsu,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Thessalonica,  and  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  latter  place.  Livy  states 
that  sacrifices  were  performed  here  annually  in 
honour  of  JEneas.  tne  reputed  founder.  Lyco- 
phron  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  this  city  by 
JEneas;  and  Virgil  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
the  tradition.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by 
P:  JEmiliuft,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Its 
ruins  are  visible  near  the  small  town  of  Pan* 
ml,  close  to  the  headland  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  perhaps  the  Anion  of  Scymnus. 
Cram.  Or.  I,  24*— Uv.  40,  4 ;  45, 37.— Mn.  3, 

16. n.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Achelous,  about  70  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  Strata  states  that  it  was  formerly  si- 
tuated higher  up  the  river,  but  was  afterwards 
removed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tne  ruins  of 
Trigardon  represent  the  more  recent  JKnea, 
and  that  those  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Palo* 
Cal&una  answer  to  the  more  ancient  ttwn. 
Crust.  Or.  %  90.— Sbrab.  10. 

JEmAwmt  Snttrs,  a  name  given  by  some  td 
the  Maliacus  Sinus,    Uvy,  98, 5;  33, 3. 
II 


Hebrus,  at  the  month  of  the  estuary  formed  by 
that  river.  Herodotus  calls  it  an  JElolic  city:  fcy 
others  its  foundation  is  ascribed  respectively  to 
Mitylene  and  Cumae.  Its  more  ancient  name 
was  Poltyobria.  Viral  supposes  JEneas  to 
hare  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered 
Polydorus,  and  iniimales  that  he  founded  a  city 
which  he  named  after  himself,  Pliny  states 
that  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  was  at  JEnos f  but  it 
is  certain  that,  according  to  Homer,  thejciiy  was 
called  JEnos  before  the  sieye  of  Troy.  JEno% 
as  well  as  Maronea,  had  Seen  declared  a  free 
town  by  the  Roman  seaate  before  the  time  of 
Pliny.  It  is  known  to  the  .Byzantine  writers 
under  tbe  name  of  JEaos,  which  it  still  preserves. 
JB&mos  and  its  district  belonged  originally  to  the 
Apsynthii;  it  was  also  called  Apsinthus,  and 
theApsynthuarenamed  by  Herodotus  as  a  peo- 
ple bordering  on  the  Thracian  Cbeisonnese. 
We  read  of  a  river  Apsinthus  ia  Oitms.  Ft- 
rng.  577.     Oram.  Gr.  1,  3l9.—flwas\  4,  90; 


fi,  34;  9.  W.—Stepk.  Byz.—ApoUod.  BM.  3, 
6,  9.— Virg.  JB*>% 13;  4,  11.  1L  4,  519.— 
Mm,  4>l£— H.  A  town  near  mount  Osta. 

JSnum,  a  mountain  in  Cephalleni*.    Stroke 

wEwr**,  *  town  of  Tnaaps,     *0crodeL  6, 
a  47. 

JEou  vor  Mqum,  n  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the /Egean  sea.  It  has  Trees  at  the  north, 
and  Ionia  at  the  south.  The  inhabitants  west 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  many  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  They  had  12,  others 
Say  30,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Cumae  and 
Lesbos  were  the  most  famous.  fl*hey  received 
their  namefrom^olus,  son  of  Heltenuk  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  CL  ct> 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
u  The  £olian  Greeks,"  says  Gillies,  "  esta- 
blished themselves,  88  years  After  the  taking  of 
Troy,  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their  color 
hies  from  Cyricus  on  the  Pxoponiis  to  the  month 
of  the  river'Hermus,  which  delightful  eountry. 
with  the  island  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  received 
the  name  of  J&olis  or  .folia*  to  denote  that  the 
inhabitant  belonged  to  the  JSoJJan  branch  of 
(he  Hellenic  mce.  .folia  continued  for  a  long 
time  free,  and  the  assembly  of  the  confederated 
cities  met  annually  in  the  city  of  Cumae.  The 
country  was,  however,  subdued  by  the  Indians, 
and  fell)  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Croesus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  dialect  of 
the  M olians  was  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  connects  it  with  various 
other  idioms  of  Europe."  Skrodci.  1,  c  36, 
te..SLrab.  L  9  and  &~Pkn.  6,  c.  30.— Jlfc- 
2a,  I.  c.  2  and  1&— Thessaly  has  been  anciently 
called  uGolia.  Boeotus,  son  of  Neptune,  having 
settled  there,  called  his  followers  ttootmns,  and 
(heir  country  Bcsotia. 

Mous  and  JSolid**,  seven  islands  between 
8icily  and  Italy;  called  Lipara,  Hiera,  Stron- 
gyle,  Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phomicusa,  and  Eu- 
onymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  tbe  winds  1 
and  Virg.  JE%.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them  JSolia,  ana 
the  kingdom  of  -Solus,  the  god  of  stoans  and 
winds.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Vvl* 
€#*ia  and  HcpJuBstM*,  and  Dion,  Per.  J154\ 
enlls  them  Plotss;  but  thev  are  frown  sow 
among  she  moderns  under  the  feneral  appeUs>- 
M 


tionofUfcriUsyife  Smumit^m^A* 

tm*  4,  c.  C 

Mqum^JL.  a  city  of  Tenodcs*— 4L  An- 
other  near  Thamopvlav    AnaaVi.  8,  c.  16. 

43ft,  a  town  of  Elia,  under  the  liasninion  o. 
Nestor.    Stmt,  4,  TH>.  v.  180. 

JSojoutnuuKi  a  place  in  Eosne  wham  the 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereign, 
power,  for  w  och  crime  his  habitation  was  lev- 
elled to  the  ground.  Lvo.  4,  c  16. 
jSsiovs,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. 
jEaanus,  now  JSsstv,  a  river  in  the  Bruttio- 
mm  Ager.  At  its  swath  stands  Caotona. 
The  JBsarns  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  best; 
Bucolics  in  Theocritus.  JWpt.  JPragm.  Xfy  L 
—Th*oc.IdylL4,n. 

jEs&fus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Ida,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  very  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Qranteus,  empties  into 
the  Propontis  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tar- 
sins  ana  the  Grnnieus,    VJmviBi. 

JEammu,  now  Jssrafo.^  town  of  flamnmm, 
said  to  have  been  cotoniaed  about  the  be* 
ming  of  the  first  Punic  War.  In  the  Social 
ar  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  re-oalonund  by  Augustus  and 
Nero.  Cr^.  A.3,230.-^.  £^16.— 4W>* 
B*U.  Civ.  1, 41. 

JEam,  I.  nowtheJMaeor  Fitment*,  a  rivet 
of  Italy,  which  sepirates  Umbria  from  Pice* 
num.    It  rises  in  the  Ajmenines,  and  empties 

into  the  Hadxiatic  north  of  Anoona. II.  A 

townonthelefl  bank  of  the  JEaia.    It  is  now 
ksL    The  name  is  ateo  written  Afisium.    Old 
ascriptions  give  it  the  title  of  colony.    Cries*. 
— Sta*.  &—«•».  3>  14. 
JEmum.    VUL  JSris. 

JSsok,  L  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  emn» 
ties  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  near  Pydna^— ft 
A  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 
££soFus,m river oiPontus.  Strab.12. 
MmwHj  a  city  of  the  iE^U»i,  a  Psaoniam 
tribe  named  by  Ptolemy*  JJSstrssum  is  proba- 
bly the  Asterium  of  lavy.  Perhaps  the  A&- 
tiamasskned  by  SUj*.  B*x.  to  Ulyria,  iB  the 
city  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Pliny  calls 
it  Astnsa.  Cram.  Or.  1,  m— X*v.  40,  33>— 
Piin.4,  10l 

JEOsla,  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race in  the  same  line  with  Tibur,  and  there- 
fore naturally  supposed  to  have  stood  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed. 
This  ancient  site  remains  undiscovered.  Cram, 
A.  %  ©U— Or .  i  Oa\  &.—PUn.  3, 5. 

jina,  or  CBstmc,  incorrectly  written  &- 
syme.  a  maritime  sown  of  Thrace,  which  op- 
posed the  Romans  in  the  last  Macedonian  war, 
The  same  as  the  Emathea  of  Lrvy.    Mom.  JL 

ar-m*— Z4*.43,7.        # 

JEthauu,  called  by  the  latins  Hv«,  and  now 
the  island  a(  Elba.  It  was  suaated  about  sen 
miles  from  Popukmium,  the  nearest  point  at 
the  Tuscan  coast  This  island  was  early  ce- 
lebrated ibr  its  iron  mines,  whieh  exhibit  marks 
of  having  been  worked -from  the  remotest  times. 
The  supply  of  metallic  sutrtsnee  was  so  spreat, 
that  it  became  a  matter  «f  popular  belief  that 
it  was  constantly  renewed.  Aria.  Ik  MivabvL 
— JPtfe.  34, 14.— Virg.  10, 173.— Oram.  JL 

JfrrfnoriK.  Ko  name  that  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient writes*  is  used  with  less  precision  than 
Ethiopia,  fiomer  iepresejua^f»«sl«Mdng 


UR 


Ofraum  mArfymimp  to  a  feast »  ^Ethiopia 
Upon  the  Ocean.  .By  soik,  Ocean,  in  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  is  referred  to  the  Kile;  bat  it 
doufetos  applies  to  the  frbfad  waters  which, 
sceoiding  to  the  notion*  of  joany  of  the  ancients, 
cintheeaithlik&asone,  V irgil  extends  £&&*- 
epia  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  eonupre* 
todingwitlunitpejtof  Maurctenia.  In  wet, 
«jt  would  rant  that  the  ancients  included  in 
^Ethiopia  all  those  southern  regions  which 
wemunkaewntfttaem.  That  division  of  JEthi- 
opia  which  was  diatagoished  from  the  rest  as 
Afthionia  supra  JSgyptum  or  Superior,  is  the 
only  pan  of  which  any  thing  certain  was 
toowa,  4frhionia  lafcrior  comprehends  Pto; 
Unfa  ^Ethiopia  Interior  and  has  Terra  Incogs 
nia,  extending  across  Africa  to  the  Ocean, 
rhat  part  which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  was 
[Hesperian.  Ethiopia supra J&gjytxm 
i  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt*  and  ex- 


lands  eJonp  the  NUe,  including 
in  its  limits.  A  lane  portion  of  the  country 
along  the  Nik  is,  like  Egypt*  a  narrow  vale. 
It  was  first  called  -fitherta,and  afterwards  As- 
sume, as  Pliny  teUs  as,  The  name  ^Ethiopia 
has  been  traced  to  •**»,  to  born,  and  4,  the 
countenance,  from  the  complexion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants.  Some  apply  to  this  country  the  Scriptu- 
ral appellation  of  ifrrffew,  from  Lm&,  son  of 
mzr&mt  others,  that  of  CW  the  son  of  Cfcnm. 
That  of  India  is  also  given  it  in  several  pa* 
sages  of  the  ancient  anthers.  The  people  in 
the  old  time  wercsaid  to  be  great  astrologers: 
the  first  ordainers  also  of  secmd  ceremonies,  and 
m  bom  tutors  to  the  Egyptians,  They  held  an 
annual  feast  si  Diospelia,  which  EusmthnJs 
mentiona,  m  which  they  canned  about  the  sta- 
tues of  Jupiter  and  the  othergods  for.  twelve 
days.   Hence,  probably,  the  Homeric  fiction. 

l,m.—Vvrg.JBm.\&t&i  61. 3,130;  JB*.  4, 

iBTNA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  6MZ#, 
fcmons  fer  iss  volcano,  which,  for  about  3000 
years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals.  It  is 
two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  cnea* 
snres  100  miles  round  at  the  base,  with  an  as- 
cent ef  fit  nwlea.  its  crater  forma  a  circle  abont 
three  end  efesafmiks  in  transference,  and 
its  top  is  oovueed  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  tune,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  rertffityof  the  soil,  exhibit  a  rich 
tocacrj  of  cultivated  fields  and  btoommg  viae- 
yards.  Pindar  is  the  first  tarhe  mentions  an 
eruption  of  .Etna;  and  the  silence  of  Hoses*  on 
me  subject  is  considered  as  a  proof  that  the 
fires  of  the  mountain  Were  unknown  in  his  age* 
l*om  the  time  of  Fythaemnusvie  supposed  date 
ef  the  first  volcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle  of 
Phamalia,  it  is  computed  that  jEtna  has.  had 
100  eruptions.  Tne  poets  supposed  that  Japs* 
ler  had  confined  the  giants  under  thai  mora* 
tain,  and  It  Was  .represented  as  the  fere*  of 
Vulcan,  where  his  servants,  theCyekmt,  febri- 
eated  tbunderaote,  fee.  On  its  sides  are  77 
amies  or  village*,  of  which  the  principal  fa  Cata- 
nia, annate  in  the  first  of  the  three  bests  or  sen  es 
into  wttcfctswcnounteinfe  divided  bythedis* 
(metdimaseeof  equal  member  that  characterise 
]ls  ascent.  DMoftmSieniuamtheearUestwho 
of  iss  ernptiona;  but  smeenis  time  sue 
anJme  been  bfirniiig  Kim  sntntvnisd^ 


tothepenssarday.  ThelnsH 
in  the  year  1819.  The  name  Ana,  i 
written  JEthna,  is  derived  most  probably  from 
«ifo,  to  burn  $  and  other  etymologies  of  the  same 
word  all  refer  to  its  volcanic  character,  JEtna 
the  luxury  of  ice  to  all  the  adjacent, 
even  to  some  comparatively  distant,  coun- 
tries, BesM.  T%*og.  v.  8fi0.— Vwg.  M*  S» 
v.  blO.—Ovid.  ML  5,  fob.  6,  L  In,  v.  340.— 
JtfJ.H,v.fi0. 

JEtolu,  a  country  ef  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Achelous,  which  separated  it 
from  Acarnanta;  on  the  north  by  the  mountain 
districts  occupied  by  the  Athainaaes,  Doiopes* 
and  JEnianes$  on  the  east  by  the  country  of 
the  Dorians  and  Loori  Osolae;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  CtariaUuacus  Sinus.  These  were 
the  limits  of  JStolia  during  the  time  of  Spartan 
and  Athenian  glory?  but  when  the  Romans 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  JBto- 
lians  had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  wast 
and  north-west  as  far  as  Euros,  where  thee 
were  in  possession  ef  Ambraci^  leaving  te 
Acnrnania  only  a  few  towns  on  the  coast;  to* 
wards  the  north  they  occupied  the  districts  el 
AmphHochia  and  Aperantia,  and  a  great  potf* 
tion  oi  Dotopia.  On  the  Thessaiiau  side  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  JEnianes,  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  wmn 
the  cantons  of  the  Meliaus  and  Traehiniana. 
On  the  east  they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the  ' 
Locrian  coast  to  the  Crisssmn  gulf,  including 
Neupaefue.  This  nourishing  condition  was  of 
short  duration.  Upon  the  failure  of  their  re* 
hellion  against  Rome,  they  were  completely 
subdued  and  humbled  by  their  conquerors.  Tub 
chief  cities  of  jEtofca  were  Chakis,  Thermae, 
Calydon;  its  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Ache 
lone,  the  Arnchthus  and  Evenus.  The  most 
ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Curetis,  de« 
rived  from  the  Cmreses,  by  some  considered  us 
indigenous,  by  others  traced  to  Eubosa.  The 
Hyantes,  a  primitive  Grecian  race,  are  said  a* 
have  settled  in  JEtolia  as  well  ns  in  Bcaotia; 
where  they  are  better  known.  The  Asoliana, 
a  Thessnlian  tribe,  on  bem^  expelled  from  thsk  . 
original  settlements,  occupied  a  part  of  Curenei 
thence  called  JBolk  Finally,  it  is  said  thai 
JBioius,  the  son  ef  Endymion,  having  arrived 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  defeated  the  Curetes,  and  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  .country,  to  which  he  gave  tin 
name  of  AAtoua,  Shrabo  informs  us  that  it 
was  usual  to  divide  the  country,  as  first  dot 
scribed,  mto  JEtolia  Antique  and  Epcsstcst 
The  Jbnncr  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Achelous  te  Calydon,  answering  to  the  £oUs 
of  Taneydides.  The  latter,  as  the  name  im* 
plies,  wasatevritery  subsequently  acquired,  and 
comprehended  the  meet  mountainous  and  least 
fertile  partsof  the  province.  Crmm.  Or.  %  fifc 
~-&rat~lQ.—Tk*c.  8,  Wl—Liv.  83,  13,  anfi 
Z\.— Button  m  A  B.  637.~flfiy^— P^wtmv 
n,l.—A^ma.ch.4im^iL0,6e».  .         * 

jEx,  a  rocky  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  be* 
tween  Tenedost  or  rather,  perhaps,  between 
Tenos  and  Chine.  According  to  Pliny,  from 
this  island,  the  00%  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
stood  if  Tenos  be  substituted  for  Tenedos,  wan 
called  the  JRjman. 

Aran*,  called  I*ti*  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  three  part*  of  the  ancient  world,  and  tha 


t  peninsula  of  tke  universe,  wm 
on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  and  west  by 
the  ocean*  It  is  joined  on  the  east  to  Asia,  by 
an  isthmus  60  miles  long,  which  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  endeavoured  to  cat,  in  tain,  to  join 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  had  of  this  continent 
was  no  less  vague  than  circumscribed;  and 
though  Africa  did,  in  their  writings,  often  in- 
clude all  that  they  knew  of  the  peninsula,  the 
names  of  its  different  regions  were  more  fre- 
ouently  need  as  the  generic  names  of  countries, 
than  as  designating  inferior  portions  only  of  a 
vast  continent  Africa,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  under  t£e  general  head,  and  under  that 
of  Africa  Propria,  in  its  greatest  extent  as 
known  to  anuouity,  it  contained  the  divisions, 
1st,  of  Egypt,  from  the  Red  Sea  or  Sinus  Ara- 
mcus,  and  from  Rhinoeolura  in  the  Stony  Ara- 
bia, to  Apis  on  the  Phnihenetic  gulf;  dd,  of 
Ifarmarica  as  far  as  40  degrees  east  longitude, 
whence  the  Cyrcnaica  extended  three  degrees 
west  as  far  as  the  6yrtis  Major.  Between  this 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor  lay  the  barren  country  of 
(he  Regio  Svrtiea  or  Tripolitana,  and  west  of 
this  began  the  settlements  of  Proper  Africa,  di- 
vided into  the  countries  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tenia.    All  these  regions  were  confined  strictly 

^  to  the  northern  coast,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  which  extends  some  hundred  miles 
south  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
these,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  cer- 
tain indefinite  notions  of  a  country  —twnflW 
to  an  unknown  limit  south  of  Egypt,  which 
they  called  ^Ethiopia,  and  of  a  desert  waste 
ryinr  west  of  Egypt  and  south  of  the  coast  that 
we  nave  described  above.  This  they  called 
Libya,  or  Africa  Interior,  inhabited  by  the  Gav 
rati,  the  Nasamones,  the  Geramantes,  the  Ni- 
gritisB,  and  the  Hesperii,  around  the  great  de- 
sert of  sand  or  Sahara.  "If,*  says  Malte- 
Brun, "  Africa  has  so  long  remained  inaccessi- 
ble, we  shall  find  in  its  physical  form  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  obscurity .  A  vast  peninsula  of 
0000  miles  in  length,  ana  nearly  4000  in  breadth, 
presents  few  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Ethiopie  oceans  which  encompass  it 
on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in 
ha  line  of  coast ;  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates 
Africa  from  Asia  without  breaking  the  gloomy 
uniformity  of  the  African  coast.  At  great  dis- 
tances are  acme  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  the 
north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the 
west,  and  in  the  centre  the  mysterious  Niger. 
which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used 
to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  interior,  and  even 
on  the  coast,  are  great  and  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  no  torrents  can  proceed,  and  table-lands, 
watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  At  a  greater  distance  are  countries 
wholly  impregnated  with  moisture.    The  Afri- 

#tan  mountains  are  more  distinguished  for  their 
oreadth  than  for  their  height  If  they  reach  a 
great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a 
succession  of  terraces.  AHas,  which  lines  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  is  a  series  of 
Ave  or  six  small  chains,  including  many  table- 
lands." '  JWfeto,  1,  c,  4.  6c—Dlod.  S,  4,  and  90. 
-HrrWrf.a,  c.  17,  **,  and  13, 1.4,  c  41,  Ac— 
fUm.  5,  c  1,  eYc 
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Anuci  IVuiffutA.  Apertuf  Afrfca,  eYfeneV 
ing  from  toe  river  Ampsaga,  now  the  bxtfeg- 
nar,  in  Numidia.  to  the  Cyrenaiea;  but  tale 
will  include  in  Africa  the  Tripolitana  through 
the  sandy  region,  now  the  Barcan  desert,  as  tar 
as  the  Syrtis iMaior.  Pliny  defines  it  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Numidia,  the  river 
Tusca,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis; 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  Carthaginian  territory.  •- 
P/tn.6,4. 

AoAoeUMt  Pobtje,  gates  at  Syracuse,  neat 
which  the  dead  were  buried.    Cie.  m  7\ue. 

AoAMsaas,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.    DM.  17. 

,  Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Beeotia, 
at  me  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  R  flows  into  the 
Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses,  who, 
from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes.— Paw .  9,  c 
».—JV«pert  %  el.  3.—Ovul.  MU.  6,  v.  31*— 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Poetic  license  has  sometimes 
confounded  Aganippe  with  Hippocrene,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  same  region. 

AcussjB,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Haliacmon  in  Pieria.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder  by  P.  Abulias,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  for  having  takes 
part  with  that  prince.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  Mgm,  the  early  capital  of  Ma* 
cedon.  I&.4b,3n.—M*mert,  Geo*.  AnL 

AoXeoa,  supposed  to  be  the  modern  P*rU 
Qrtco,  between  the  promontory  Gargaaus  and 
the  Cerbalns  in  Dannie. 

AoItha,  a  town  of  France,  near  JLgdt,  in 
Languedoc    Mslc  %  c  & 

Aoncsns,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atys  was  buried,    /tats,  1,  c  4. 

AcwiDfcoif,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gaul,  the 
capital  of  the  Senones.  Cos.  Bell  OhU.  6,  c  44. 

Aosrrsnu,  a  district  of  Libya  Interior,  by 
some  considered  as  the  limit  of  Africa  south* 
ward  as  known  to  the  ancients. 

AooaiNis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 

AfTUtm.  4m  MHm»  ■ 

Aoai,  I.  a  place  of  Besotia,  where  the  IbsBUS 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agnea,  because  she 
hunted  there. II.  A  city  of  Suae. 

Aoaam  Rwno,  a  small  territory,  separated 
from  Acarnania  by  the  mountain  Thyainue, 
It  was  inhabited  for  a  long  time  by  an  .fitokun 
tribe,  and  maintained  its  ^dependence  till  eon* 
ottered  by  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians  un- 
der Demosthenes,  in  the  Pelopounesian  war. 
The  inhabitants  were  accounted  barbarians^ 
though  Strabo  calls  them  JBtolians.    Tfeqat 

AenXoie,  or  Acaiois,  now  GirgcnU,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  Agri- 
gentum  of  the  Romans.  The  city  was  built 
B.  C.  fi64,  by  the  people  of  Gela,  on  the  river 
from  which  it  received  its  name.  It  was  so 
well  defended  by  nature,  being  situate  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  the  Agragaa 
and  the  Hypsa,  and  s»  strongly  built,  that  Em- 
pedocles,  contrasting  the  luxurious  style  of  liv- 
ing among  the  inhabitants  with  their  durable 
and  austere  style  of  building,  used  to  say  u  the 
Agrigentmi  live  to-day  as  though  they  were  to 
die  uMnorrow,  and  build  as  though  they  were 
to  live  for  ever."  In  its  flourishine;  situation, 
Agrigentum  contained  900,000  mhebitanta, 
who  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  supcihja 
Thegoveinmemwaesne* 
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naTchical.bnt  afterwards  a  democracy  was  esta- 
blished. The  faiDoasPJiftiaris  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty, which  was  also  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Aghgentuin  can  now 
boasts  of  mora  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any.  other  town  of  Sicily.  Poiyb.  9. — 
Strab.  6.—Diod.  \Z.—  Virg.  J&n.  3,  v.  7Q7.— 
SU.  ML  14,  t.  211 
«  Aojuanes,  now  the  Krgene,  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  empties  into  the.  Hebrus  after  receiving 
the  Coma  Desdus.  Herodol.  4,  e.  9.  Vid. 
PartIL 

AcaiQExnnf.   Vid.Agragas. 

AatiAsA,  called  by  the  Latins  Cere,  which 
may  have  been  its  earliest  name.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  Hetruria,  upon 
the  coast  According  to  the  poets  this  was  a 
flourishing  city,  ander  the  rule  of  Meaeniius,  at 
the  time  of  the  reputed  arrival  of  JEneas  in 
Italy.  We  infer  from  hence  that  Agylla  was 
one  of  the  early  cities  which  distinguished  He- 
truria before  the  rise  of  the  Roman  domination. 
The  Romans  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  this  city;  but  it  is  saw,  that  afterwards, 
when  Rome  was  compelled,  to  purchase  her 
liberation  from  the  Gauls,  the  priests  and  ves- 
tals were  received  at  Agylla,  and  the  barba- 
rians, on  their  return,  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  forced  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Romans.  For  this  service  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  in  part  extended  to  the  people  of 
Agylla,  but  not  so  as  to  afford  them  the  privi- 
lege of  voting ;  whence  the  proverb,  in  Caritum 
tabula*  referre  aUquem.  At  a  later  period  they 
enjoyed  the  immunities  of  a  municipium.  In 
the  Punic  wars,  Agylla. lent  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  Romans,  as  attested  by  Livy.  Its  antiquity 
was  proved  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  by 
paintings  then  extant,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  founding  of  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  however,  it  had  sunk  into  insignificance ; 
nor  is  the  modern  town  of  Cerveteri,  which  oc- 
cupies its  site,  more  remarkable.  Virg.  8/— 
JUv.  5, 40,  and  18, 45.— Vol.  Max.  1, 1  and  6. 
—Sbrab. — Cram.  R. 

Agtrium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodoros 
the  historian  was  born.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Agvrimentes.  Died.  14. — €i&  in  Verr. 
2,  c.  65.  It  was  sometimes  written  Agurium, 
now  San  FUippo  £Argvtont%  near  the  Symse- 
thns  in  the  Val  di  Demona. 

Ajalon,  a  town  in  the  part  of  Palestine  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  in  the 
▼alley  of  this  city  that  Joshua  commanded  the 
moon  to  stand,  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  the  Ave  kings.  Josh* 
10, 1Z 

Alabanda,  a,  or  orwn,  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  to  the  east  of  Stratonice,  abounding 
with  scorpions;  The  name  is  derived  from  Ala- 
bandus,  a  deity  worshipped  there.  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c  ie.—Herodot.  7,  o.  19b.— Sfrab.  14. 

*Alibas^0m,  a  town  and  a  mountain  of 
Egypt.    Pli*.  36,  c.  7. 

Alabds,  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the  Canlaro. 

Aura,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
gn)£  abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian*  in  Perip. 

Aubsa,  or  Alesa,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of 
Sicily,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  Ale- 
aian  territory  is  a  fountain  mentioned  by  Pris- 
aaa  and  Solinus,  which  is  said  to  hare  been 
excited  to  beavingand  swelling  at  the  sound  of 

Piarlz-C. 


t^e  music  of  a  flute.    Bock.  Qoorg.  Sac  l,*tf 

Alalcomenc  ,  I.  a  city  of  Boeotia,  where 
some  suppose  that  Minerva  was  born,  situate 
to  the  east  of  Coronsa.  So  great  was  the  ve- 
neration with  which  this  place  was  regarded  a* 
sacred  to  that  goddess,  that  the  Thebans>  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  retired  to 
this  city  as  to  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
commanded  by  Syila;  yet  even  to  this  day  a 
few  remains  of  the  structure  may  be  seen  above 
the  ruins  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  Sulinara.  Sbrab.—Paus.—Svr 
W.  CfeU,  Bwer.—ll.  Another  in  Acamania, 
or,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  Ithaca. 

Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  colony 
of  Phocaeans,  destroyed  by  Scipio  562  B.  C. 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Syila.  Berodot.  1.  c 
166.— Plin.  : 

Alata  Cajtra,  a  Roman  port,  south  of  the 
Vallum  Severinum  and  iEatuarium  Bodotrim, 
or  Frith  of  Forth.  It  was  called  also  Edeno- 
dunum,  and  was  the  site  of  the  present  Edin- 
burgh, the  Celtic  termination  duntheing  chan- 
ed  into  the  Saxon  burgh.  Ptd.—Dionys.  Pe- 
rug>  1083. 

Alatmum,  a  town  of  Latinm,  to  the  east  of 
Ferentinum  now  'Alatri.  In  Strabo  it  is  writ- 
ten 'AAjrpsr.  It  appears  from  Cicero  to  have 
been  a.  municipium :  and  Frontmus  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  colony.  Cram.  It.  %  81. — Cic. 
Oral,  pro  Clutnl.—IAv.  9,  43. 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania  from 
Iberia.    Flac.  6,  v.  101. 

Alba,  I.  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  which 
received  the  distinctive  name  of  Fucentia,  or 
Fucensis,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Fusine  lake, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  which  it  stood.  After 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  it  was  chiefly  select- 
ed as  a  residence  for  the  captives  of  rank  or  con- 
sequence, on  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded 
situation.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Ctesar  and  Pom- 
pey  it  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  received  the 
praises  of  Cicero  afterwards  for  its  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  Antony.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  are  considerable,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  stands  the  modern  city, 
bearing  the  same  name.  Cram.  It. — Plin.  3, 13, 

— Liv.  30,  45;  45,  42.— Cie.  Phil.  3,  3. II. 

Pompeia,  a  town  of  Liguria,  on  the  Tana- 
rus,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax 
PUn.  3,  5.— Zon.  Ann.  2.^ — HI.  A  rivet 
of  Tarraconensis  in  Spain,  emptying  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyreneanpromontory,  near  the  Gallicus  Sinus, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.    Its  modern  name  is 

the  71rr.    Plin.  33. IV.  Lonoa,  a  town  of 

Latinm,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Aricia.  Stra- 
bo places  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the  mons  Alba- 
nus,  20  miles  from  Rome.  This  position  can- 
not agree  with  the  modem  town  of  Atbano, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  12 
miles  from  Rome.  Dionysius  informs  us  that' 
it  was  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban 
mount,  midway  between  the  summit  and  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  description,  and 
that  of  Strabo,  agree  with  the  position-  of  Pa- 
lazzolo,  a  village  belonging  to  the  Colon**  fa- 
mily. The  Latin  poets  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  Alba  to  Aacaaius,  and  derive  its  name  from 
the  white  sow  which  appeared  to  Mntus  on  the 
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Islfa  shore.  Bardetti  traced  it  to  the  Celtic 
Alp,  "  white/1  for  we  find  several  towns  of  that 
name  in  JUguria  and  ancient  Spain ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  all  were  situated  on  elevated 
spots.  From  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Alba,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
elude  thai  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Latium.  Dionysius  tells  us,  that  the  Albans 
were  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  other  tribes.  To- 
wards the  elose  of  the  republic,  Alba,  or  Alba- 
num,  as  it  was  then  named,  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  military  station.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Pnetorian  cohorts  during  the  latter  days 
qf  the  empire.  As  regards  its  history  and  final 
destruction  by  Tullns  Hostilius,  see  L#v.  1.  The 
Alban  soil  was  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  its 
vines  were  held  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Falernian  vineyards.  Cram.  It.  2,  ¥l.—Bhrab. 
t.—Diorvys.  1,  66;  2,  2.-rA2n.  8,  47.-— Proper*. 
\.—BUr.  L~Juv<  SaL  12,  TQ.—Capitol.  Maz- 
i^—Jhon.  Hal.  1, 6& 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  extending  along 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus 
or  the  jftw,  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics, 
and  having  for  its  southwest,  boundary  the  ri- 
ver Cyrus,  which  separated  it  from  Iberia  and 
"the  Caucasus.  Out  of  this  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  formed  the  province  of  Kirvan  in 
the  south,  ifctffetfaa  on  the  north-eastern  side, 
with  a  part  of  Georgia  on  the  west.  In  Dag- 
hestan  the  Lesghi  still  bear  some  analogy  in 
name  to  the  lieges,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  district    Dan.—Pli*.  6, 9.— MbL  3,  5. 

Albanlb  Pvljb,  a  remarkable  defile  be- 
tween a  promontory  of  Caucasus  and  the  sea. 
Which  gives  entrance  to  Albania,  and  now  closed 
by  the  city  of  Der-bead.  The  passage  itself, 
according  to  IV  An  ville,  is  now  called  Tapkara- 
gan. 

Albaxa,  a  sea-port  of  Albania,  now  Baltre 
ixiSbiraan. 

ALBAKoi»oua).4he  chief  city  of  the  Albani, 
a  small  Illyrian  tribe,  from  which  have  sprang 
the  modern  Albanians,  who  have  extended 
•themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Epirus.    Cram.  Qr.—Ptol. 

Albanum  Pompioi,  the  Alban  villa  of  Ponv 
pey  is  often  mentioned  by  Cicero;  the  modem 
town  of  Aldano  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Plutarch  (Vid.  Pomp.)  states,  that  his  ashes 
were  interred  there  by  his  wife  Cornelia;  and 
some  have  identified  his  tomb  with  the  ruin 
which  ifi.more  commonly,  but  erroneously,  as- 
-cribed  to  the  Horatii  anoCuriatii.  The  burial- 
place  of  these  warriors,  and  the  Fossa  Cluilia, 
or  Camp  of  Cluilius,  should  not  be  sought  for 
at  a  greater  distance  than  five  miles  from 
Borne.  Cram.  /&  2,  40.— Cw.  Oral,  pro  Mil. 
et  pro  Beb.—Ep.  ad  At*.  7,  b.—Ldv.  1,  25.— 
©urn.  Sal.  3, 4. 

Albamus  lactts,  a  lake  near  Alba  Longa, 
•doubtless  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing inundation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  being 
consisted  on  that  occasion,  declared,  that  unless 
the  Romans  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
1hey  would  never  take  Veii.  This  led  Co  the 
construction  of  that  wonderful  subterranean  ca- 
nal or  emiseario,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very 
4*y,m  remarkable  preservation,  below  the  town 
.18 


ofCnMslGardtp.  This  channel  is  said  to  t* 
carried  through  the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  the  water  which  it  discharges 
unites  with  the  Tiber  about  five  miles  below 
Rome.  Oram.  1L  2,  30.— Cic.  de  Div.  1,  44. 
— Liv.b,  Ib.^VaL  Max.  1,6— Pfc*.  Vit.  Co- 
milt. 

Albanus  mom,  now  Monte  Catx>,  celebrate* 
in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  its  b»  jg 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under  the  *  .e  of 
Latialis.  It  was  on  the  Alban  mourn  .uat  the 
Ferise  Latins  were  celebrated.  The  Roman- 
generals  also  occasionally  performed  sacrifices 
on  this  mountain,  and  received  there  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  Cfwm.il.  2, 38.— LucanA,  19a 
—  Vulp.  Vet.  Lot.  12,4 

Albion,  a  name  of  Britain.  The  derivation 
of  this  name  has  been  supposed  from  every  lan- 
guage almost,  in  which  analogous  sounds  were 
to  be  found.  Thus  the  Greek  aa*oi>,  white,  the 
Hebrew  Alben,  white,  the  word  alp  itself  of  dis- 
puted etymology,  have  been  considered  as  the. 
root  of  the  word  Albion.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  name  of  Albin,  by  which  Scotland  is 
still  designated,  is  but  a  corruption  of  Albion. 

pu*.  4, 16.— pta. 

Alms,  the  Elbe,  a  river  that  divided  ancient 
Germany  in  the  middle,  towing  between  the 
"Wcser  and  the  Oder,  the  Visurgis  and  Viadrus 
of  antiquity.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  traversing  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  northern  boundary  of  Hanover,  emp- 
ties into  the  German  Ocean  below  Gluckstadt 
in  Holstein.  Though  Germany,  in  the  nrospe- 
lous  days  of  the  republic,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  Vistula,  yet  only  the  Cisal- 
pine portion  was  known,  by  real  intercourse,  to 
the  Romans.  Domkius  Ahenobarbus,  about  six 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  effected  the 
passage  of  this  ancient  limit ;  though  unaccom- 
panied by  any  victory  or  other  advantage,  this 
exploit  alone  was  thought  worthy  of  a  triumph. 
When  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
east  and  north  began  to  press  upon  the  German- 
tribes,  who  were  thus  pushed  upon  the  empire, 
the  Alois  became  the  northern  boundary  oj 
Germany. 

Album  Ingaunum,  or  Almnoaunum,  now  AX- 
bengat  the  chief  town  of  the  Ingauni,  lying  on 
the  Ligustieus  Sinus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
rula.  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.3, 8.— Mela,  2, 4.— Tae. 
Hist.  2,  15. 

Albium  Intembltom,  or  AiAsrtxm.nm,  now 
Ventimiglia,  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  in  Ligu- 
ria.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note,  and  a  muni- 
eipium.  Varr.  de  ReRutt.  3,  Q.—Tac.  Hist.  2. 13. 

Albius  monsl  a  continuation  of  the  Aipes 
Carnicce,  running  through  Illyrieum,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  base,  upon  the  southern  side,  the 
country  of  Liburnm.  It  is  connected  with 
mount  Scardus,  by  which  it  is  united  to  th* 
Heemus  Tange,  and  may  be  considered  as  a- 
link  in  the  chain  which  the  Alpine  range  ex-. 
tends  oyer  Europe.    Strao. — Grow.  Or. 

Albula,  et  Ai.bulib  aqujr,  I.  a  sulphureous 
stream  flowing  from  the  Albunean  fount,  now 
Acqua  Zolfa,  or  Solfaiara  4i  Tiroli.  It  mils 
into  the  Aiiio  a  few  miles  below  Tibur,  and  from 
it  the  epithet  "suffchureous"  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  waters  of  the  Aftio.  TPnfne  ad  AS* 
7,  83.— Ctocer.  R.  Mart  &p.  1,  l^-Sil.  jp*l 
1^  hm if.  &  name  of  the.  Tiber. 
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Albtnea,  a  grove  and  fountain  in  the  Ti- 
aurtine  territory.  At  this  place  Virgil  fixes 
the  oracle  of  Faunus.  The  fountain  is  a  sul- 
phureous source,  which  discharges  itself  by  the 
Albulse  Aquas  into  the  Anio  a  lew  miles  below 
Tihur.  Servius  incorrectly  describes  the  foun- 
tain as  in  Tiburtinis  aUis  montttus.  Virg.  % 
Si.—HeyjU  ad  he. 

Alburots  mons,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lu- 
cania,  near  the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Ta- 
nager.    It  is  now  commonly  called  Monie  di 

Costiglione.  and  sometimes  Alburrio.    Cram,  11. 
ZTS.—Virg.  Geo*.  3,  146. 

Alcathoe,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Attica,  be- 
cause rebuilt  by  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops. 
Ovid.  Mel.  8,  v.  8. 

Alctmedon,  a  plain  of  Arcadia. 

Alcimus,  a  cape  near  the  entrance  of  £hale- 
rum  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ilissus.  perhaps  the 
headland  of  the  promontory  of  Munychia. 
Here  was  erected  the  monument  in  memory  of 
Themistocles  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
services.  This  name  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
written  by  mistake  for  Alimus.  Pans. — Phd. 
— Afettrs.— Cram.  Or.— Clarke,  Trav. 

Alctonia  palus,  a  pool  in  Argolis,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  who  informs  us  that  the 
Bacchic  orgies  were  once  a  year  performed 
upon  its  banks.  When  Nero  endeavoured  to 
sound  the  depth  of  this  pool,  he  is  said  by  the 
same  author  to  have  found  it  unfathomable. 
Clarke,  in  his  travels  found  the  same  notion 
still  prevailing  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias,  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants  be- 
lieve that  nothing  will  swim  on  the  surface  of 
this  pool. 

Alcyonium  mare,  "  that  portion  of  the  Corin- 
thiacus  Sinus  lying  between  the  promontory 
Antirrhium  ana  the  Megarean  coast.'1  Cram. 
Or.  • 

Auxubis.     Vid.  Dvbis. 

Alea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Aleus.  It 
had  three  famous  temples,  that  of  Minerva,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana  the  Ephesian.  When  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women 
were  whipped  in  the  temple.    Perns.  8,  c.  23. 

Aleius  Campus,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  between 
the  rivers  Pyramus  and  Sams.  Here  it  is  said 
that  Betlerophon  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus, 
and  wandered  over  the  country  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  Homer.  H.  6,  v.  301.— Dionyt.  Pe- 
rieg.  812.—  Ovid,  in  Ibid.  257. 

AtxMANM.     Vid.  AJknumi,  Part  II. 

Ales.  Vid.  Bales. 

Al£sia,  or  Alexia,  a  very  important  town  of 
the  Mandubii  in  Celtic  Gaul,  now  Alite ,  in  the  old 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Loze  and  the  Oserain.  Its 
antiquity  extended  as  far  back  as  the  fabulous 
ages,  and  Diodorus  refers  its  origin  to  Hercu- 
les. "  Though  there  remains  of  this  town  but 
the  name  ofAlise,"  says  D'Anville, "  it  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Cs- 
sar,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  epoch  of  the 
subjugation  of  GauL"  Liv. — Cos. — Diod. — 
Flor.  3, 10. 

Alsbium,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Pans,  8,  c.  10. 

Alex,  a  river  of  (he  Brutii,  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  empties,  into  that  which 
was  called  the  Sicutam  Mare,  between  the  pro- 
montories Leucopetra  on  the  east  and  Hercules 


oh  the  west  It  runs  parade]  with  (he  Caeci* 
nus,  and  divides  the  Locri  from  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  though  some  consider  the  Caecum* 
as  the  boundary.    Strab. — Pausan. — Theoc. 

Alexandria,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Egypt 
since  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great  A.  C.  332.  At  first 
it  was  merely  a  military  colony;  but  so  we? 
adapted  was  it  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  tha. 
its  population,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Alexan- 
drians, (i.  e.  foreigners,  of  whom  a  large  portion- 
were  Jews,)  and  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  th4 
king,  accumulated  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  city  was  founded  to  the"  west  of  the  Cano*- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  a  more  an-> 
cient  place,  called  Rhacotis,  which  name  con- 
tinued to  designate  a  part  of  the  new  town.: 
The  latter  was  situated  on  a  pen  insula,  between  I 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  Its 
principal  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  dyke  (called  from  its  length  Hepta-sladiitm), 
which  connected  Pharos  with  the  city.  The4 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  near  the 
great  harbour,  contained  the  palaces,  with  the"  . 
Museum,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
library.  400,000  volumes.  This  building  re- 
mained unhurt  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  wheri 
it  was  destroyed  during  a  civil  commotion.  The 
Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  containing  the  rest  of  the 
library,  300,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  when  all  the  heathen 
temples  were  by  his  edict  devoted  to  ruin.  Most 
of  what  had  remained  of  the  invaluable  Alex* 
aftdrian  library  nerfched.  This  work  of  de- 
vastation is  usually,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  Arabs  under  Omar.  The  chief  remains 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  art,  in  which  Al- 
exandria abounded,  are,  1.  the  Alexandrian  Co- 
lumn, dedicated,  according  to  the  most  received 
accounts,  to  Diocletian  by  a  prefect  called  Poni- 
peius,  or,  according  to  Clarke,  who  has  decy*- 
phered  the  inscription,  to  Adrian  by  the  pre- 
fect Fosthumus:  2.  Cleopatra's  Needle^  aft 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  an  inseriptlon  in  hierou 
glvphics.  There  were  originally  two.  3.  The 
relics  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  which  ex* 
tended  between  the  gates  of  the  Sun  and  Modi, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  the  city.  For  miles  the  suburbs 
of  the  modern  town  are  covered  with  ruins 
whose  history  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
commerce  of  Alexandria  had  three  principal 
branches :  1.  The  commerce  by  land  through 
Asia  and  Africa.  2L  The  commerce  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Indian  Sea.  The  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  commerce  Alexandria  shared 
with  other  cities;  the  African  it  chietfv  pos- 
sessed; the  Indian  it  monopolized.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  promoted  the  latter  by  establish- 
ing, on  the  Red  Sea,  the  harbours  Berenice  and 
Myos  Hormos,  and  bv  fortning  the  road  be- 
tween Berenice  and  Coptos.  The  vast  coM- 
mercial  advantages  of  Alexandria  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
simple  fact  that,  even,  when  its  government  wds 
the  prey  of  Roman  fraud  and  faction,  its  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  luxury  wa*  still  unretarded. 
Alexandria  is  no  less  interesting  when  viewed 
as  the  seat  of  literature  and  science  than  as  tfia 
emporium  of  commerce.    Ptolemy  Lagus  wfb 
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1.9  fin*  protector  of  science  in  Egypt.  "  The 
Museum,  says  Heeren,  (a  learned  academy) 
"  Was  founded,  and  the  first  library  in  Bruchion 
(thai  in  the  Serapion  is  of  later  origin),  proba- 
bly under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phafereus. 
We  have  no  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Museum.  But  what  Academy  of  modern  Eu- 
rope has  accomplished  more  1  Nearly  all  we 
have  of  ancient  literature  we  owe  to  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  and  how  much  larger  would  our 
debt  have  been  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Museum  and  Serapion?  The  modern  town, 
called  Scanderia  by  the  Franks,  is  built  upon 
an  accumulation  of  earth  formed  about  the 
Hepta-Stadium.  It  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
if  compared  with  the  ancient  city,  its  present 
population  being  less  than  13,000.  Its  decline 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  diversion  of  its  commerce, 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  ny  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  D'AnvilU. 
— Ckaussard. — Heeren.— JRusseWs  Egypt.— Ca- 

sar,  B.  C.  112>  &c. IL  A  city  situated  at 

the  extremity  of  a  morass  called  Rahemah, 
formed  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  and  repaired 
by  Alexander.  This  city  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Hira,  when  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  Arabian  princes  whg  served  the  Persians 
and  Parthians  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
called  Alamundari,  after  the  name  Al-Mondar, 
common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  fall  of 
their  dynasty  in  the  first  age  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan.  The  body  of  Ali,  who  "had  been  assassi- 
nated in  Kufa,  was  interred  in  Hira;  which, 
from  the  sepulchre  of  this  Khalif,  came  to  be 
called  Meshed-AIL  D'AnvilU. III.  Ano- 
ther in  Aria,  on  the  Aria  Palus,  probably  Cor- 

ra.    IfAnviUe. IV.  A  town  of  Arachosia, 

which  preserves  the  name  of  Scandcrie  of  Ar~ 
rokkagc,  though  otherwise  named  Vaihend. 
JfAnville.- — V.  Another,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines  and 
Indus.  From  the  silence  of  modern  travellers 
in  regard  to  it,  we  may  infer  that  the  growth 
of  the  place,  if  it  still  exists,  has  borne  no  pro- 
portion to  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation 
an  a  commercial  point  of  view,  commanding  the 

.Indus  and  its  tributaries.    Ckaussard. VL 

ad  Paropamjsum.  a  town  founded  l)y  Alexander 
at  the  foot  of  the  Paropamisus,  still  a  place 
of  importance.  The  modern  Quandahar,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville  and  Ren- 
nel,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.. 
.Ckaussard.—^ VII.  Cata  Isson,  a  town  of 
.Syria,  near  Issus,  on  the  Issicus  Sinus,  and 
south  of  the  Syria?  Pyte.  It  is  now  called  AL- 
exandrella,  or,  by  the  Syrians,  Scanderona. 

VAnville. VIII.  Oxiana,  a  town  of  Bac- 

.triana,  to  the  north-east  of  Bactra.  The  sur- 
name of  Oxiana,  which  distinguishes  its  indi- 
viduality, according  to  Ptolemy,  authorizes  the 
presumption  of  its  being  upon  the  Oxus.  D'An- 

viUe. IX.   Trqas,  a  town  of  the  Troad, 

which  derived  its  name  from  Lysimachus,  as 
a  descendant  of  Alexander,  Under  the  name 
of  Old  Constantinople  it  is  considered  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  the  Roman 
Itineraries  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Ilium. 
Hence  it  received  from  theRomans  considerable 
immunities.  LfAnville—X.  Ultima,  a  town 
built  by  Alexander  upon  the  ruins  of  Cyrescha-, 
t*.    The  latter  was  built  by  Cyrus  upon  the 


Iaxartes  in  Sogdiana.    Ultima  answers  in  Lav 

tin  to  lex****  the  termination  of  Cyreschata. 
Cogend  on  the  Sihon  (Iaxartes)  answers  to  the 
ancient  Alexandria.    ChAussard. 

Alexandra n a  aqua,  baths  in  Rome,  built  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

Alexakdropolis,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great.    Min.  6,  c.  25. 

Alfaterna.     Vid.  NuceYia. 

Alcidum,  a  small  place  in  Latitun,  on  the 
Via  Latina;  probably  the  modern  rXMeria 
dell  Aglid.     Strab.  5. 

AlgIdus  mons,  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  stretched  from  the  Year  of  the  Alban 
mount,  and  is  parallel  to  the  Tusculan  hills, 
being  separated  from  them  by  the  valley  along 
which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  the  scene  of  numberless  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies  and  the  JEqui  and 
Volsci.  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana  and  tc 
Fortune.  Cram.  It.  2,  49—  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  721. 
—Hor.  Carm.  Sec.  GQ.—Liv.  21,  62. 

Aliacmon.     Vid.  Haliacmon. 

Aliartus,     Vid.  Haliartus. 

Alius,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia. II.  A  tribe 

of  Athens.    Strab. 

Alipje,  Aufa,  or  Alipha,  now  AMfe,  a  city 
of  Samnium.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  as  being 
in  existence  in  his  time.  It  was  colonized  un- 
der the  triumvirs.    Strab.  5. — Front,  de  Col. 

Aliljei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alinda,  a  town  of  Caria.    Arrian. 

Aliphera,  a  town  of  Arcadia  on  the  Al- 
pheus,  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position. 
After  the  building  of  Megalopolis  the  Elians 
got  possession  of  Aliphera,  which  they  retained 
till  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Philip,  in  the 
Social  War.  The  modern  Nevoritza  corre- 
sponds, probably,  to  the  ancient  Aliphera.  Paus. 
Arcad. — Polyb. — Liv. 

Allia,  a  small  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  descending  from  the  Crustumme  hills, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  stream  on  which 
the  Romans  suffered  their  first  great  defeat, 
when  the  Gauls  were  on  their  march,  under 
Brennus,  to  attack  the  capital.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about  11 
miles  from  Rome ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  is  still  said  to  confirm  the  account  of 
the  historian.  The  Dies  Alliensis  was,  from 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Republic,  consi- 
dered as  a  day  of  evil  omen. 

"  Hoc  est  in  fastis  cmi  dot  gratis  allia  nomen." 
Ovid.— Liv.  5,  37.— Luc.  7. 

At.lobroges,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaul  near 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  call- 
ed Savoy  and  Dauphine,  between  the  rivers 
Isaroana  Rhone,  ana  the  lake  Lemanus,  lake  oj 
Geneva ;  having  the  Sequani  on  the  north  ;  on 
the  east  the  Nantuates,  the  Vera^ri,  and  the 
Centrones  ;  on  the  south,  the  Helviiand  Valau- 
ni ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Ambassi  and  Segusia- 
ni.  The  Romans  destroyed  their  city  because 
they  had  assisted  Annibal.  Their  ambassadors 
were  allured  by  great  promises  to  join  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  against  his  country,  but  dis- 
covered the  plot.  Dio. — Strab.  4>— Tacit.  1. 
Hist.  c.  Qb.—SaUust.  in  Jug.  bell.  D'Anville 
observes,  that "  the  most  considerable  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  formed  the  city 
of  Vienna  or  Viennet  which  was  the  cap  la*  or 
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■great  people  before  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
a  province.  They  are  also  described  as  a  scat- 
tered people,  ]*.ijusa  gens  vwtUiUus ;  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  taeir  successors,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  iHiuphiny,  have  fewer  cities  than  any 
"other  people  of  France. 

Allothiges,  a  nation  on  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain.    Strab. 

Alma,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  by  some  suppos- 
ed tne  modern  Arbia.  This  river  is  much  more 
celebrated  for  the  battle  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  fought  there  between  the  Tuscan 
Guelphsand  Gnibelines,  and  in  which  the  form- 
er were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter, 
than  from  any  report  coming  down  from  an- 
tiquity.   Ant.  Iter.  Ammirat. 

Almo,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Tiber  near  Rome.  This  river  is  much  referred 
to  by  the  poets,  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  whose  image  underwent  an 
annual  ablution  in  its  waters  on  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  April,  (i.  e.  25th  March.) 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  337.— Claud.  15,  119.— Vol. 
Flac.  8,  239.— Sit.  It.  8,  363. 

Alone,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Marseilles,  not  far 
from  Alican  u  It  was  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance and  the  excellent  quality  of  salt  which  it 
produced,  and  which,  till  recently,  it  continued 
to  produce,  it  is  now  called  Guardamar ;  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Moors  was  Tvudemit. 
Md.—Sttpk.  Byzanl.—Voss.  Obs.  ad  Mel. 
There  were  many  other  insignificant  places  of 
the  same  name. 

Alope.  There  were  many  towns  in  Greece 
of  this  name.  One  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Alitrope  mentioned  oy  Scylax. 
Hon.Stra&.  Another  of  the  Locri  Ozolas. 
Strab.  And  a  third  of  the  Locri  Opuntii.   Strab. 

Alopece,  I.  an  island  in  the  Palus  Maoris 

Strab. 11.  Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

phorus.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. III.  Another  in  the 

,£sean  Sea^  opposite  Smyrna    Id.  5,  c.  31. 

Alopeces,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Pisistratidae,  Socrates  and  Aristides 
were  born  there.  Msehin.  contra.  Timarck. — 
Herodot.  5,  c  64, 

Alo6,  or  Halos,  called  Phthioticum  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Locris.  It  stood  upon  the  coast,  and  there  the 
army  destined  for  the  defence  of  Greece  against 
Xerxes  disembarked.  The  Amphyssus  flowed 
just  under  its  walls.  There  are  said  to  be  still 
a  few  remains  of  this  ancient  town.  Herod. — 
Strab. — Demosth. — Cram.  Or. 

Alpenus,  the  capital  of  Locris,  south  of 
Thermopylae.  Htrodot.  7,  c.  176,  &e.  Prom 
this  place  Leonidas  obtained  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  his  little  army.  iEschines  calls  it  Al- 
ponus. 

Almss,  (he  great  mountain  range  of  Europe, 
connected  by  its  branches  with  all  the  middle 
and  southern  chains  of  that  continent.  They 
commence  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  the  concave 
ride  towards  Italy,  they  terminate,  after  a  course 
if  almost  700  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
over  the  undent  Absyrtides,  merging  there  and 
a  little  to  the  north  m  the  branches  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 


the  mountains  of  Greece.  Till  the  time  of  the 
emperors  the  Romans  were  but  little  acquainted' 
with  the  Alps,  but  the  varidus  roads  which  were 
then  opened  through  their  accessible  passes 
rendered  them  more  familiar  to  the  citizens. 
The  whole  chain  was  then  divided  into?  1st.  the 
Alpes  Maritimje,  Littore®  or  Lig^ustice,  de 
riving  their  name  from  their  proximity  to  th<» 
sea,  to  the  coast,  or  to  the  province  of  Liguria. 
This  elevation  commences  a  little  to  the  east  oi 
the  Var,  near  the  town  of  Nice,  not  far  fron 
which  the  branch  which  constitutes  the  Appe- 
nines  diverges  from  it.  It  separates  Liguria 
from  Narbonensis  Secunda,  the  southern  part  of 
Gallia  Provincia,  now  Provence,  and  reaches  as 
far  -as  the  Mons  Vesulus,  Monte  Visox  at  the 
source  of  the  Po,  upon*  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  summit  of  the  Alpes  Maritimas 
marked  the  limit  between  Gaul  and  Italy,  and 
there  Augustus  erected  a  trophy,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  all  the  Gallic  tribes  subdued  by 
him.  It  was  the  earliest  passage  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  by  which  Caesar  entered  Italy 
before  engaging  in  the  civil  war.  La  'I\r~ 
bia  now  occupies  the  site  upon  which  Augustus 
erected  his  trophy.  2d.  The  Alpes  Cottia, 
now  mount  Genevre,  extending  from  the  mons 
Vesulus  to  mount  Cenis,  between  that  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  which  is  Piedmont  now,  and 
the  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  which  is  now 
Dauphiny.  The  name  of  this  division  of  the 
Alps  was  derived  from  Cottius,  a  prince  of  cer- 
tain Alpine  tribes  in  those  regions,  over  which 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  prefecture  by  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  allowed  him  to  rule  over  them 
as  sovereign.  The  Alpes  Cottiae  did  not  be- 
come completely  a  Roman  dependency  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  3d.  The  Alpes 
Graije,  by  the  modern  department  of  Isere,  as 
far  as  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme*,  separating  Sa- 
voy also  on  the  west,  from  Piedmont,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Aouste  on  the  east.  4th.  The  Alpes 
Penninje,  from  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  The 
north-east  extremity  of  this  division,  in  which 
these  rivers  take  their  rise,  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  from  the  Le- 
pontii,  who  were  scattered  among  them.  The 
Alpes  Penninae  separated  the  Valais,  Vallis 
Pennina  on  the  north,  from  the  Milanese  upon 
the  south,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  mons 
Adula,  the  modern  St.  Gotherd.  The  Lepon- 
tine range  runs  through  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  and  originates  the  Jura  cham.  5th. 
The  Alpes  Rhjbti^,  or  the  Tridentine  Alps," 
extending  from  the  Adula  group  to  mount 
Brenner  in  the  Tyrol,  which  it  separates  in 
part,  from  Vindelicia.  6th.  The  Alpes  Ngri- 
cjs,  from  mount  Brenner  tp  mount  Glockner, 
and  the  sources  of  the  river  Piave.  This  is  a 
German  branch,  and  scarcely  relate*  to  Italian 
geography,  passing  between  Carinthia  and  No- 
ricum,  and  ending  in  the  mons  Celvus,  which 
connects  it  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Carpathian  hills.  7th.  The  Carnic  Alps, 
between  Qarinthia  and  Carriiola^bfanehing  to- 
wards the  south,  and  continuing:  ui  a  south-east 
direction. as  far  as  the  springs  of  the  Save,  where 
it  declines  into  the  Claudius  mons  and  moun- 
tains of  Slavonia.  8th.  The  Alpes  JmjjEj 
which,  running  south-east  along  the  Save  as  the 
Carnic  Alps  accompany  the  line  of  the  Brave, 
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up  kx>*  at  last  in  the  Albiue  mans,  on  the  bor- 
ders '*  lUyricum,  about  the  springs  of  the 
Kulpq,  the  ancient  Colapis,  near  &mona  or 
X-ayoach.  Other  parts  oi  the  Alps  were  distin- 
guished by  particular  names;  as  the  Suabian 
Alps,  which  unite  the  chain  with  the  Hunga- 
rian range.  According  to  Justin,  the  firstwho 
penetrated  these  mighty  barriers,  after  the  IJa- 
bulous  passage  of  Hercules,  were  the  Gauls,  in 
their  early  migrations;  An  infinite  number  of 
these  people  occupied  the  Alpine  regions  long 
before  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
their  several  passes;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  settlements  the  Alps  remained  inviolate 
till  the  memorable  passage  of  Annibal,  which 
admiration  has  converted  into  a  table.  The 
passes  known  to  the  ancients  were  chiefly  at 
three  points  through  France  and  two  through 
Qermany,  Those  through  France  were,  1st. 
by  the  Cignxian  coast,  a  defile  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  numerous  bodies ;  an- 
other over  the  Ginevre  into  Lombardytbv  which 
Charles  the  Eighth  entered  Italy,  and  which 
was  called  the  Roman  way,  as  being  the  tho- 
rpughfare  from  Rome  to  France ;  and  the  third 
over  mount  Cenis,  by  which  some  pretend  the 
army  of  Annibal  entered.  This  pass  leads  at 
once  to  Aoust,  the  ancient  Augusta  Pretoria-, 
and  Lombardy.  Through  Germany,  the  pas- 
sages were  by  the  Valtokne,  the  country  ot  the 
Grisons,  over  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  through 
ihe  Tyrol,  by  way  of  Inspruck  and  Trent,  over 
(he  Rba&tian  Alps.  In  modem  times  the  passes 
through  this  vast  elevation  were  long  the 
same,  but  now  the  principal  roads  are  over  the 
St.  Gotherd,  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  Simplon. 
The  average  height  of  the  summits  of  this  lofty 
region  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet;  and  after 
7,000  or  8,000  commences  a  region  of  perpe- 
tual ice.  Above  an  elevation  ol  10,800  feet  the 
ice  no  longer  appears,  but  fiom  thence  to  the 
summit  the  mountain  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  "  The  great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes," 
says  Malte-Brun,  "is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tains; and  one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen,  is 
not  less  than  1800  feet  in  depth."  Cram.  It.— 
Mel. — Danv.T-Plin. — Liv. — Amm..m — Marcel  — 
Suet. — Bcylhu  Cosm. — Malte-Brun, 

Alphecs,  now  AlpAeo,  a  river  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laconia,  (which  it  separates  from  the 
territory  of  Tegea,)  near  the  town  of  Phylace. 
The  same  spring  supplies  the  Eurotas,  wjiich 
mingles  with  the  Alpheus,  and  flows  with  it  for 
a. short  distance  till  both  disappear  below  the 
surface  of  the  soiL  The  Alpheus  emerges  again 
at  a  place  called  Peg©,  the  sources,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Megalopolis,  and  passing  by  Leuctra  in 
Arcadia  in  a  north-west  direction,  it  touches  the 
borders  of  Elis,  where  it  receives  its  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Ladon. ,  Here  it  turns  almost  directly 
west,  and  winding  past  Olympia,  after  receiving 
the  Acheron,  it  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea ;  after 
which,  it  is  said  by  the  poets  to  shew  itself  again 
near  Syracuse  in'  Sicily,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  Apethusa.  fctrab. — Virg.-^Paus. — 
Match.  Id.—Dionys.  Perieg.  285,  Vid.  Are- 
tkusa,  Part  IIL 

Alpw,  a. small  river  rising  in  the  Rhcetian 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Danube. 
'  Alsa,  now  the  Ansa,   according  to  iyAn- 
viile  a  river  of  Carniola.     Constantine  was 
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slain  in  battle  on  ito  banks,  by  Gonataaa  In* 
brother,    JPlin.  17, 1& 

.  Alsicj*,  an  ancient  town  of  Hetruria,  to* 
origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  Ita 
precipe  site  was  a  spot  called  Siatua,  near  Palo. 
Dion.  Hal. — D'Anville.—Cmw.  An.  Italy. 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  from  mount  Sipylus.    Poms.  ?,  c.  27.  ^ 

Altinvm,  a  flourishing  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Martial.  14,  epv 
2&.—Plin.  3,  c  18.  This  town  is  flist  men- 
tioned by  V.  Pateroulus,  and  the  period  of  its 
founding  is  unknown.  It  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  the  villas  of  the  rich,  and  present- 
ed an  appearance  so  picturesque  thai  it  wat 
compared  to  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Baist 
of  Campania  by.the  later  writers  of  the  empire 
Its  exact  situation  is  not  known,  but  the  tower 
of  Allino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Silis,  near  its 
mouth,  is  considered  by  D'Anvilte  as  a  relic  o* 
the  ancient  town.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Ravenna. 
Win.  3,  ia-^g*ra$.— Tac.-~ Mel  8,4.—  VelL 
Paler.  2,  76. 

Amis.    Vid,  OkMtpia. 

Auuhtum,  now  AUmtio,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
Plin.  5,  c  8.— Cic.  in  Verr.  4—D'Mvilte. 
Diows.  Hal.  mentions  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  village  of 
&.  Filadelfo  near  Jitna,  as  ancient  as  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Aluta,  a  river  of  Dacia,  rising  in  that  part 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  liee  between 
Moldavia  and  Austria,  and  flowing  through  the 
same  mountains  on  the  bonders  of  Transylva- 
nia and  Wallachia,  to  empty  into  the  Danube 
(after  passing  near  Hermansladt  in  the  former 
province)  at  Nicorjolis.  Its  course  to  where  it 
passes  the  mountains  lies  in  the  ancient  Dacia, 
and  afterwards  in  Moesia.  The  modern  name, 
the  Oil,  bears  still  some  analogy  to  that  which 
it  bore  in  antiquity.    D'AnvilU. 

Alyba,  a  country  near  Mysia.    Homer.  IL  2. 

Alyssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  waters 
could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Pans.  8,  c.  19. 

Altzia,  a  fc>wn  of  Acarnania,  on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Acbelous,  opposite  to  the  Echi- 
nades.    Cic.  ad  Ftm.  16,  en.  2. 

Amaltheum,  a  public  place  which  Atticus 
had  opened  in  his  country-bouse,  called  Amal- 
thea,  in  Epirus,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
which  could  furnish  entertainment  and  convey 
instruction.    Cic.  ad  Attic*  1,  ep.  13. 

Amanicjr  Pyk&     Vid.  Avwws. 

Amantia,  a  town  of  IHyria,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Epirus,  and  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  greatest  extent  of  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  Abantes  of  Phocis, 
on  their  return  after  the  Trojan  war,  erected 
this  city,  which  they  called  Abantia ;  and  that 
this  name  was  changed,  many  years  afterwards, 
into  Amantia.  The  inhabitants  took  part  with 
CoBsar  in  the  civil  war,  and  their  city  was  then 
considered  a/s  of  considerable  importance.  The 
latest  account  of  this  place  by  an  ancient  wri* 
ter,  is  that  of  Hierocles  before  the  time  of  Jus. 
tinian.  It  is  said  that  a  part  of  its  ruins  remain 
near  the  village  of  Nivit?a,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Aons,  now  ihe  Voitmtsa.  Paus^-faicapk^ 
Cifir^Cas. 

AmInhs,  a  mountain  separating  Syria  from 
Qilicia.    \\  is  a  branch  of  the  Tan  as,  and  ear. 
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tendsfom  Cappadocia,  on  the  border*  of  Anne* 

nia  Minor,  to  the  Syriae  Pylae,  the  Oata  of  Sy- 
ria, on  the  Sinus  listens.  Above  these  are  the 
AmanuePyUBy  through  which  defile  Darius 
entered  Cikcia.  D'Anville  calls  the,  Amanus 
the  Ai-Jjuc**.    Strab.—Plin. 

A>uan,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains at  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  the 
river  Amardua,  Vosstus  supposed  that  the  Per- 
sians used  that  name  in  general*  to  signify  any 
lawless  people  who  lived  a  predatory  life;  and 
D'Anville  observes  that  they  inhabited  the  coun- 
try which  afterwards  harboured  the  famous  as- 
sassins. McI*.—Vob.  Obs.  ad  Mtla.-~&  Aiv- 
.vtik. 

Amahdus,  a  river  of  Media,  now  the  Kizil 
Ozei*.  It  rises  near  the  base  of  the  Orontes 
mountains,  and  pierces  the  high  range  that  lines 
the  southern  coast.oi' the  Caspian.  Pliny,  6,  13. 

AjiARYNTBlJS,  a  village  of  Euboea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amaryaia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarynthia. — Euboea  is  sometimes 
called  Amarynthus.    Pans.  1,  e.  3L 

Amas,  a  mountain  of  LAconia.    Pans.  & 

Amasenus,  a  river  flowing  through  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  and  said  to  have  a  principal  effect 
in  causing  them.     Virg.  jEn.~Strab. 

Ajusm,  a  principal  city  of  Pontus  on  the 
Iris,  about  the  centre  of  the  province  north  and 
south.  Strabo,  who  was  born  there,  describes 
it  as  built  in  the  valley  lying  between  the  Lycos 
and  the  Iris,  which  unite  considerably  to  the 
north  of  the  town.    Sfrab.—Plin.  , 

Amastju*,  a  city  of  Paphlaoronia,  on  the  Eux 
ine  Sea.  CaimlL  Most  probably  the  Sesamus 
of  Homer.  It  took  the  name  of  Amastr js  at  a 
late  period,  in  honour  of  the  niece  of  Darius 
Codomanus.  It  was  remarked  for  its  beauty 
in  the  time  of  Trajan.    Strab.—PUn. ' 

Amathos,  L  Lammedon  antic*,  according  to 
D'Anville,  a  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  particularly  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus.. The  island  is  sometimes  called  Amathu- 
sia,  a  name  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  god- 
dess of  the  place.     V\rg.  jEn.  10,  v.  61^— /Hoi, 

5,  c  14. II.  A  fortress  at  the  head  of  the 

Campus  Magnus,  east  of  Jordan,  the  site  of  the 
modern  Asselt.  Here  was  established  by  Ga- 
binins,  proconsul  of  Syria,  one  of  the  five  juri- 
dical con  ventions  of  Judea.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  strength.    Jos. 

Amaxu,  or  AMAxm,  a  place  of  CiKeia, 
abounding  with  wood  fit  for  building  ships. 
PKn.  6,  c.  9.— Strab.  14. 

Amazonia.     Vid.  Am&zonet,  Part  III. 

Amazonium,  a  place  in  Attica,  where  The- 
seus obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amazons. 

Ambarri,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  the  JEdui.  Ces.  bell.  a.  I,  c. 
11.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  in  which 
thev  dwelt  is  Breast,  in  the  department  de 
L'Ain.  They  were  surrounded  By  the  AIlo- 
broges,theEdtiirand  theHetvetii;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Xivy,  they  attempted  settlements  in  Italy 
as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Tarquins.    Ldv.  5, 34. 

Ambenus,  a  mountain  of  European  Sarmatia, 
on  the  Euxine,  near  Ophiusa,  Place.  6,  v. 
95. 

AmbiInum,  a  town  of  Belgium,  now  AmUns, 
ub  whabitanta  conspired  against  J.  Cassar. 
Cm.  bdl.  Q.  9,  a .  4. 

AMnuTimri^avillage  of  GerineJiT,.  where  the 


emperor  Caligula  was   born.      Sueton.   U 

Ambracia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Epirus,  or 
the  Arachthus,  near  the  gulf  to  which  it  give? 
its  name.  The  period  at  which  ii  was  foundec 
is  unknown ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  great  import- 
ance till  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  colony  about' 
660  years  B.  C.  Its  early  forms  of  government 
were  various;  but  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  had  taken  its  place  among  the  most  re* 
spectacle  of  the  smaller  republics.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  it  took  an  active  part,  and  was 
distinguished  for  its  frequent  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  extend  its  authority  by  conquest  and 
territorial  acquisition.  When  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  Am- 
bracia appears  to  have  been  deprived  by  him  cf 
its  independence ;  soon  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  who  made  it  the  royal 
residence,  and  enriched  and  adorned  it  at  a  great 
expense.  It  was  always  remarkable  for  the* 
spirit  and  gallantry  of  the  inhabitants  ;*  and 
Thucydides  observes  that  no  people  of  Greece, 
in  all  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sustained,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  so  great  and  universal  a 
slaughter  as  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  Many 
years  afterwards  they  distinguished  themselves 
in  a  siege  which  they  sustained  against  tbe  Ro- 
mans with  unequalled  perse  verance.  Augustus 
transferred  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and 
Ambracia  speedily  fell  into  decay ;  so  that  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
Cantacuzenus  and  Acropolita,  the  town  of  Ana 
appears  to  have  already  arisen  on  its  site.  pU 
onys.  3aL—litr*dol.--nii£.-~Liv.—Polyb.— 
Cram. 

Ainnucit*  euros,  a  gulf  of  bay  of  that  part 
of  the  Ionian  which  was  called  the  Sicilian  sea, 
lying  between  Epirus  on  the  north  and  Acar- 
nania  on  the  south.  At  its  month  it  is  but 
about  5-8  of  a  mile  in  width,  but,  expanding  in- 
land, it  extends  about  13  miles,  making  a  circuit 
of  36  miles.  Tbe  name  of  Ambracius  was  ap-» 
plied  to  this  basin  as  early  as  the  time  of  Or- 
pheus, or  the  writer  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him.    Polyb.  5, 63.— Slrab.  7, 325.— Cram.  Or. 

Ambrones,  certain  nations  of  Gaul,  who  lost 
their  possessions  by  the  inundation  ^  the  sea, 
and  uved  upon  rapine  and  plunder.  They 
were  conquered  by  Marias.    Pl\d.  in  Mario. 

Ambryssus,  a  very  ancient  citv  of  Phocis,  to  . 
the  south-west  of  the  mountain  "Parnassus.    It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Corinthians.    Its  ruins  are  still  visible. 
JPfltt*.— Oram. 

A&onanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mount 
JEtna,  now  Guidicells.    SPtab.  5. 

Ameria,  a  city  of  Umbria.  This  town,  now 
the  inconsiderable  village  of  Amelia  x  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  ancient  of  Umbria.  Cicero*,- 
Virgil,  and  Siliits  Italicus  have  in  different 
manners  celebrated  thisplace{ and  secured  it  a 
lasting  memory.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ros- 
cius,  and  could  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than 
Rome.  Sirab.—Cic.  pro  Ros.-*V*rg.  Gettg. 
1,  4«2.— Plin.  3,  14. 

AmcstrItcs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded,  at  last,  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were' sold  as  slaves. 

PfltyJ.  I,JC.24. 

I     Am! ra,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged  and 
23 
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liken )  y  Sapoi  i  king  of  Persia.  Ammian.  MX 
U  stood  on  a  ofty  eminence  on  the  Tigris, 
bordering  on  the  Armenian  terriioiy,  as  that 
territory  stood  curtailed  in  the  middle  ages  by 
th ,  extension  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  north.  It 
is  the  modern  Kara  Amid,  in  the  district  of 
Diur-Bekir.  It  was  called  Constantia  for  a 
short  time  during  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  and  has  probably  had 
many  other  names.    D'Anville. 

Am! los,  or  Amilus,  I.  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  by 

moonshine.    Plin.  8,  c.  1. IL  A  (own  of 

Arcadia.    Paiu.  in  Arcad. 

Ami n ei,  I.  a  people  of  Campania,  who  oc- 
cupied, according  to  Macrobius,  the  territory 
subsequently  the  Falernian.  Virgil,  however, 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Falernian  and 
Aminean  vines ;  and  Martorelli  places  both  the 
Aminean  and  Falernian  hills  above  Naples,  to- 
wards Puteoli.  Those  who  attribute  to  the 
Thessalians  the  introduction  of  the.  vine  into 
Italy  consider  the  Aminei  of  Thessalian  ori- 
gin.    Virg.  Geo.  2,  95.— Heyne,  ad  loc.—Ma- 

crob.  Sat.  2,  16.— MarUreli.  L  frmci,  &c. 

IL  A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Amuseus,  or  Amibenus  bdtus,  a  bay  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  on  the  Pontic  coast  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  wale  is  of  the  sea  by  this  bay  on  the 
north,  and  a  similar  inroad  of  the  Issicus  Sinus 
on  the  south,  give  to  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor  the  character  of  an  isthmus,  and  to  the 
whole  the  form  and  name  of  a  peninsula.  Strab. 
— Plin. — Cram, 

Amisu,  the  river  Ems.  D'Anville  writes 
Amisus. 

Amisus,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the 
Halys,  "a Greek  city,"  says  D'Anville,  "but 
which,  subjected  in  the  sequel  to  the  kings  of 
Pontus,  was  aggrandised  by  Mithridates  with  a 

Quarter  called  Irom  the  surname  that  he  bore, 
lupatoria ;  and  Samsoun,  as  it  is  now  called, 
preserves  the  ancient  site.M    D'Anville. 

Amjternum,  "  whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
near  Vittorino,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Aquila,  was  a  Sabine  city  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  successively  a 
prsefecrura  and  a  colony,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Frontinus  and  several  inscriptions.  In  Ptole- 
my's time.  Amiternum  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini."  Cra- 
'  mar's  It. 

Ammon.     Vid  Hdmmon. 

Ammonii,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians* Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  des- 
cended. The  modern  Lantriak  probably  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ammonia.  WAnviUe.-- 
Herodot.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Ammonis  promontorium,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  the  north 
ofThena.    Strab.  834. 

.  Ammonitis,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petraea,  oc- 
cupied by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence  the 
name.  The  principal  city  was  called  Ammon, 
and  Rabbath-Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon, 
before  the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to 
it    D'Anville. 

Amnus,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  Appian.  dt  bell , 
Mtikr. 

Amni sot,  the  port  of  Gnossos,  at  the  north  of 
Crete,  with  a  small  riverof  the  same  name,  near 


which  Lucinu  had  a  temple.  The  nymph*  of 
the  place  were  called  Ainuisiades.    UUitm. 

Amorgos,  now  Amorgot  one  of  tne  Spo- 
rades,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Nazos.  It 
contained  three  towns,  named  Arcesine,  jEgia- 
lus,  and  Minoa.  Minoa  was  the  birth-place  of 
Simonides,  Ian  Iambic  poet  mentioned  by  Stra- 
ta and  others.  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  pe^ 
culiar  linen  dress  manufactured  in  the  island. 
Cram. — Strab. 

Amorium,  near  the  Sangarius  in  Gelatin, 
was  a  considerablexity  when  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Caliph  Motasem,    A.  D.  837. 

Amoariubi,  or  Amokjtes.     Vid  AmorrMHs. 

Amorrhitis,  the  country  of  the  Amorrhau, 
in  Pereea  of  Judea,  situate,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  between  three  rivers,  the  Anion  on  the 
south,  the  Jabok  on  the  north,  and  the  Jordan 
on  the  west. 

Ampemjs,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
which  lies  between  the  Soronaic  and  Singitie 
gulfs.   Pliny  calls  it  the  Soronean  promontory. 

Herod.  7,  122.— Liv.    81,  46. II.  Another, 

of  Crete,  now  Cape  Smcro.  Pliny  assigns  to 
Crete  a  town  of  that  name;  and  there  are,  in 
fact  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sacroand  the  promontory.  Cram.— III.  A 
promontory  of  Samos.  Also  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains that  crossed  that  island.    Strab. 

Ampelusi  a,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.   Plin.— Mela,  4.  c.  5  and  6. 

Amphaxitis,  a  district  of  the  Macedonian 
province  Mygdonia.  It  was  situated  near  tne 
Alius,  and  on  its  left  hank,  since  Strata,  in  the 
Epit  states  that  the  Axius  separated  Bottisea 
from  Amphazitis.    Cram. 

Amphea,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.    Pans.  4,  c  5. 

Amphiarai  pons,  I.  a  fountain  and  hatha 
named  after  Amphiaraus,near  his  temple— 
1 1.  Templum,  was  J2  stadia  from  Oropue,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea."  The  oracle  of  Amphiaraus 
was  of  considerable  antiquity  and  reputation. 
It  was  consulted  by  Croesus,  also  by  Mardoni- 
us.  Livy  speaks  or  the  temple  of  Amphilochus 
near  Oropus;  meaning,  probably, that  of  Amphi 
arans.  But  it  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that 
Amphilochus  shared  the  honours  paid  to  the  lat- 
ter. Cram.— Herod.  1. 48 ;  8,  134,- Lit*.  49,  27. 

Amphicjea,  or  Amphiclea,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
sixty  stadia  from  Lilcea.  Its  name  is  said  tc 
have  been  changed,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  to  Ophitea ;  but  the  former  appellation  is 
always  employed  by  historians.  Herodotus 
says  Amphicaea  was  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Its  site  is  commonly  supposed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Dadit  a  populous  Greek  town' 
standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  ft  n  of  Par- 
nassus.    Cram. — Pans.— Herod.  8,  33. 

Amphiclea.     Vid.  Amphicaa. 

AMPHiOEitfA,  a  town  which,  according  to 
Homer,  belonged  to  Nestor,  was  assigned  by 
some  critics  to  Messenia,  by  some  to  Tnphylia. 
It  was  situated  near  the  river  Hvpstnis,  and  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  Latona.  Cram.  IL—B*  593. 
—Strab. 

AMPtair.nnnA:    Vid.  Argot. 

Amphipolis,  a  town  on  the  fttrymoh,  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian  colony 
under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  dro\  t  th*  aneisn 
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inhabitants,  called  Edonians,  frdm  the  country, 
and  built  a  city,  which  they  called  Amphipolis, 
l  e.  a  town  surrounded  on  all  sides,  because  the 
Strrmon  flowed  all  around  it.  It  has  been  also 
called  Acra,  Strymon,  Myrica,  Eion,  and  the 
town  of  Marss  it  was  the  cause  of  many  wars 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  Th,u* 
eyd.  4,  c.  102,  6ic.—Herodot.  5,  c.  126, 1.  7.  c. 
\l\.—Diod.  11,  12,  &£.— C.  Nep.  in  Cm.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Amphipolis  was  taken 
bf  the  Lacedranonians  under  Braiidas.  Many 
circumstances  combine,  besides  its  own  import* 
ance,  to  render  the  name  of  Amphipolis  inte- 
resting. The  loss  of  this  place  to  the  Athenians 
caused  the  banishment  of  Thucydides ;  and  the 
loss  of  Brasidas  to  Sparta  was  accompanied  by 
the  death  of  Cleon,  a  cause  of  scarcely  less,  con- 
gratulations to  Alhens.  The  Ampbipolitans  from 
this  time  chose  to  remain  in  the  interest  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Athenians  never  regained  their 
authority  among  them.  When  the  Romans 
spreaJ  their  empire  over  these  regions,  Amphi- 
polis constituted  the  chief  place  of  the  conquer- 
ed territory.  Its  ruins  are  discernible  near  a 
spot  called  Jenikevi.  "  The  position  of  Amphi- 
polis is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece. 
It  stands  in  a  pass  which  traverses  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Strymonic  gulf,  and  it  commands 
the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains. 
.  The  Rtrymon,  after  emerging  from  a  large  lake, 
makes  a  half  circuit  in  a  deep  gorge  round  the 
hill  of  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  crosses  a 
plain  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  to  the 
sea,"    Leake. — Tkuc.—Demosth. 

Amphissa,  or  Issa,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brutri  on 

the  east  coast. II.  A  town  of  the  Loeri 

Ozolce,  at  the  head  of  the  Crissasan  gulf.  This 
city  was  destroyed  after  the  Persian  war  by  or- 
der of  the  Ampnictyons,  for  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Crissa  and  cultivating  its  fields  which  were 
sacred.  Amphissa  was  but  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Delphi.  Its  citadel  or  acropolis  still 
remains  near  the  modern  town  of  Salona,  "clos- 
ing up  the  great  Crissoean  plain,  through  which 
a  defile  leads  towards  the  Cephissus  and  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae."  Hughes. — Pans. — 
Km.  4,  2. — Cram. 

Amphiss£ke,  a  country  of  Armenia. 

Ampitrysos,  a  river  or  Thessaly,  near  which 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  Prom  this  circum- 
stance the  god  has  been  called  Amphnjssius, 
and  his  priestess  Amphryssia.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
v.  580.— Lvcan.  6,  v.  367.— Virg.  O.  3,  v.  2. 
jB%.  6,  v.  398. 

Ampsaoa,  a  river  of  Numidia,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tucca,  and  sepa- 
rates Numidia  from  Mauretania.  It  is  now  the 
Suffegmar>  a  river  of  Algiers.    Mela,  1,  6,  2. 

Amsanctt,  lacus  et  vaults,  a  lake  and  val- 
ley in  Samnium,  by  which  Virgil  represents 
thf  fury  descending  to  the  infernal  regions. 
8ome  antiquaries  have  confounded  this  spot 
with  the  lake  of  Cutilire ;  but  &ervins  distinct- 
ly tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country 
of  (he  Hirpini,  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero 
and  Pliny.  The  latter  writer  mentions  a  tem- 
rle  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake,  of  which  a  good  description 
»  given  by  Romanelli.  Cram.  It.  2,  251.— 
JEn.  7,  563.— CU.  de  Db.  l.—PUn.  2.  93. 
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Amtci  portds,  a  place  in  Pontus,  (amour 
for  the  death  of  Amycus  king  ot  the  Bebryces. 
His  fbmb*  was  covered  with  laurels,  whose 
boughs,  as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  boar*, 
a  ship,  caused  uncommon  dissentions  among 
the  sailors.    Ptin.  5,  c.  &2.—Arrian. 

AMTCL.fi,  ].  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caieti 
and  Tarraciiwt,  built  by  the  companions  of  Cas 
tor  and  Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were  strk 
followers  of  the  precepts  of  .Pythagoras,  am 
therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  They  were  kill- 
ed by  serpents,  which  they  thought  impious  to 
destroy,  though  in  their  own  defence.  Piin.  8, 
c.  29.  Once  a  report  prevailed  in  Amyclae  that 
the  enemies  were  coining  to  storm  it;  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  made  a  law,  that  forbade 
such  a  report  to  be  credited,*  and  when  the  ene- 
my really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  ii,  or  took 
up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  was 
easily  taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epi- 
thet of  tacike  has  been  given  to  Amyclae.  Virg. 

Mn.  10,  v.  564.—^/.  8,  v.  529, II.  A  city 

of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  born  there.  The  country  was 
famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyclaeus, 
had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple  there,  sur- 
rounded with  delightful  groves.  Pans.  8,  c.  18. 
— Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  223.— Strab.  8.— Virg.  G.  3, 
v.  345.— Ovid,  de  AH.  Am.  2,  v.  5.  The  ruins 
of  this  place  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Laconia. 

Amydon,  a  city  of  Peeonia,  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war.    Homer.  II.  2.     Vid.  Part  III.     , 

Anactum,  a  mountain  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  the  Anaces,  in  Attica.    Polyan.  1,  c.  21. 

Anactoria  and  Anactorium,  I.  a  town  of 
Acarnania,  situated  on  a  low  neck  of  land  op- 
posite to  Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  empo-  ' 
rium.  The  present  site  is  now  called  Pwnta, 
which  many  antiquaries  have  erroneously  iden- 
tified with  Actium.  Anactorium  was  colonized 
jointly  by  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  the 
latter  of  whom  afterwards  obtained  sole  pos- 
session of  the.  settlement  by  unfair  means. 
They  were  subsequently  ejected  by  the  Acarna- 
nians,  who  occupied  the  place  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians.  Augustus  carried  the  in- 
habitants to  the  city  of  Nicopolis  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.    Strab.  10 —Thueyd.  1,  c.  55. 

PUn.  4,  c.  1,  1.  6,  o.  29. II.  An  ancient 

name  of  Miletus, 

ANACTORnm  sinus,  now  the  bay  of  Prevesa, 
on  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought. 

Ana  gnu,  now  Anagni,  the  principal  city  of 
the  Hernici.  Here  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convened.  Virgil  styles  it  "dives," 
and  Strabo  terms  it  "  an  important  city."  In 
its  last  war  with  Rome  its  own  laws  were  set 
aside,  and  it  received  in  exchange  the  Roman 
code ;  justice  being  administered  by  a  deputy  of 
the  praetor.  In  other  words,  it  became  a  pr<*- 
ftcUira.  Cicero  terms  it  mnnicipium  omalis- 
jtvmtm.  It  was  colonized  by  Drusus.  Cram.  It. 
2,  TO.—Uv.  9,  43.— JEm,.  '7,  684—  Strab.  5.— 
CU.  pro  Dom.  30,  and  Mil.  1.— Front.,  de  Col. 

Anamanw,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose- 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ananes,  Anamanes,' 
and  even  Andres.  They  occupied  a  small  dis-> 
rrict,  intersected  by  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  rhe  Appenines.    Cram.-—Pobjb. 

Anaphe,  an  island  that  rose  out  of  the  Cns 
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out  an,  and  received  this  name  from  the  Argo- 
nauts, who,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  suddenly 
saw  tiie  new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped 
there,  and  called  Anaphsus.    Apollonius. 

'  AwAPHLY0TU8,now  Anapkisot  a  town  of  Attica 
of  some  note,  with  a  harbour  and  fortifications. 

Anapus,  L  a  river  of  Acarnania,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  AcheJous.  Cram. II.  Of  Si- 
cily, near  Syracuse. 

Anaktes,  a.  people  adjoining  the  Dacians, 
whose  terntory,  answering  to  part  of  Transyl- 
vania, bordered  on  the  TuSiscus,  now  the  The- 
iss.    Cos.  B.  G.  6, 25. 

.  Anas,  now  the  Guadiana,  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  Tarraconensis,and,  alter  flowing 
in  a  westerly  direction  past  Metallinum  and 
Emerita  Augusta,  turns  to  the  south  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic,  forming,  in  the 
latter  pan  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between 
that  part  of  Lusitania  which  was  called  Cu- 
neus,  and  Betica.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  source  this  river  is  lost 
in  marshes,  then  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
stream,  after  which  it  flows  under  ground,  till 
re-appearing,  it  continues  its  course  to  the  At- 
lantic.   Plin.  3,  1. 

Anatolia,  a  name  used  to  designate  that 
port  of  Asia  vulgarly  known  as  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  commonly  met  with  under  the  corrupted  form 
of  Natolia.  Under  the  lower  empire,  this  coun- 
try was  divided  into  prefectures,  called  Tkemata; 
and  we  find  a  Them*  AnatoUeum^irom  fr«roA», 
ike  eastXi.  e.  easterly  from  Constantinople,  the 
imperial  residence.  The  Turks  retain  the  form 
Anadoli>  which,  as  applied  to  one  of  their  pa- 
chalics,  does  not  quite  fill  up  the  space  within 
the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.    tfAnvuit. 

Anaurus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.    Callim  in  Dion* JJ.    A  river 

of  Troas,  near  Ida.    Colutk. 

Ancautes,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the 
Trinobantes.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  5.  c.  21. 

Anchesmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Anckemvus  had  a  statue. 

Anchialb,  and  Anchiala,  a  city  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  one  day.    Strab.  U.-Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

Axchibia,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Pans.  8,  c.  12  and  13.  t 

Anchob,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephi- 
cus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

.  Anoon,  and  Ancona,  a  town  of  Picemim, 
built  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow  («ygw)»  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  Near  this  place  is  the 
famous  chapel  of  Loretto,  supposed  by  monkish 
historians  to  have  been  brought  through  the  air 
by  angela>  August  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judssa, 
where  it  was  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin 
Mary.  The  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has 
often  brought  100,060  pilgrims  in  one  day  to 
Loretto.  Although  Strabo  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  Ancona  to  Syracusan  exiles  in  the  1 
reign  of  Dionysius,  still' it  is  probable  the  place  I 
is  of  greater  antiquity,  as  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
belonging  to  the  TJmbri,  and  Plinv  to  the  Sicu-j 
li.  In  Trajan's  time  it  was  a  port  of  importance.  | 
lis  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Iftalicus.    Ac-i 


cording  to  Catullus,  Venus  was  the  favourite 
deity  of  the  place.  Crmm.—Shrab.  b.—CatmiL 
36.—Plin.'2.  c  lX-Lucan.  2.  v.  402.— IUU.  8, 
v.437. 

Ancyra,  a  town  of  Galatia  among  the  Tec* 
tosages,  or,  according  to  others,  ol  Phrygia, 
Both  accounts  are,  in  tact,  true;  the  error  lies 
in  not  distinguishing  between  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, when  Ancyra  was  a  town  of  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, and  its  altered  state  at  the  time  Arnan  wrote, 
when  part  of  Phrygia  had  taken  the  name  of 
Galatia  from  the  Gauls  who  occupied  it  about 
250  B.  C.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Q- 
Cnrtius  and  Arrian,  Alexander  marched  trom 
Gordium  to  Ancyra  -,  so  that  the  account  of  the 
former  writer,  who  represents  him  as  entering 
Paphlagonia,  cannot  be  correct,  as  he  must  have 
passed  to  the  right  of  mat  region,  since  he  ad- 
vanced by  Ancyra  to  Cappadocia.  Ancyra.  re- 
ceived many  favours  from  Augustus,  and  "the 
modern  Angaura  still  preserves  a  magnificent 
inscription,  reciting  the  principal  circumstance* 
of  the  life  of  that  prince.  It  was  near  this  city 
that  Bajazet  was  made  prisoner  by  Timour. 
Ounueard.—JPAnviUe.—Q.  Curt.—Arrianl 

Ancyrjb,  a  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  west  of 
Agrigentum,  on  the  Halycus,  above  Heraclea, 
which  stood  at  its  mouth. 

Andania,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  Arca- 
dian frontier,  a  capital  city  before  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Heraclidae.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed 
its  ruins  between  Saliona  and  Krano.    Cram. 

Andecavi,  and  Andeuavi.     Vid.  Andes. 

Andes,  I.  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  to 
the  north  of  the  Ligeris.  The  Meduana  flows 
through  their  territory,  and  near  its  mouth 
stands  JuliomaguSp  the  capital.  Their  territory 
is  the  modern  Anjou.  The  name  is  otherwise 
Andecavi  and  Andegavi    VAnvilie. — Cos. 

2,  BeU.  Gall.  c.  35. II.  A  village  of  Italy, 

near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  born,  hence 
Andinus.    Mai,  8,  v.  595. 

Andrjclub,  1.  a  mountain  of  Cilicia.    Strah. 

14. IL  A  river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the 

Scamander.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Andros,  an  island  in  the  J£gean  Sea,  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros. 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydrussa,  Nonagria.-  Its  chief 
town  was  called  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour 
near  which  Bacchus  had  a  temple,  with  a  foun* 
tain,  whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January, 
tasted  like  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  64fcC- 
Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  80.— Jnv.  3,  v.  70.— Plin.  2.  c. 
103.— Mela,  1  and  2.  The  Andrians  were  com- 
pelled by  Xerxes  to  join  his  armament,  and 
were,  therefore,  afterlhe  termination  of  the  war 
in  Greece,  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  depen- 
dency by  the  Athenians.  The  modern  name  of 
the  island  is  Andro,  and,  "  though  very  fertile, 
it  contains  a  population  of  less  than  12,000.  It 
is  well  watered,  and  its  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests."    HtrodeL—Tkuc.—MalU-Brun. 

Anelon,  a  ri ver  near  Colophon.  Pants.  8,c.  28» 

Anemorea.     Vid.  Hvampolis. 

Ano! tbs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Strvmon.    Herodct.  7,  c.  113. 

Akoi  j,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  north  ot 
the  Elbe,  from  whom,as  being  a  branch  of  the 
Saxons,  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 
Taeit.  G.  40.  They  were  not  among  those 
peoplej  by  whom,  in  its  decline,  tke  Rosxin  en> 
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piie  was  to  frequently  toasted  Writer*  of 
those  limes  confounded  them  generally  with  the 
Chauci,  Catti,  and  Cherusci,  who  dwelt  on 
either  aide  of  the  Weser  as  far  as  the  Elbe  or 
the  Ems,  and  consequently  west  of  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  the  eastern  comer  of  which  (now 
HoJstein),  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  gulf  of 
Lubeck,  was  inhabited  by  the  Angli.  In  the 
5th  century  they  united  with  the  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  and  settled  themselves  in 
that  part  of  the  island  which  took  from  them 
the  name  of  East  Angha.  Danv.^-Beyl.  Ctsm. 
~-  Thierry,  Hist.  Bng. 

ANGorru,awoodin  the  country  of  the  Mar* 
ci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba.  Ser- 
pents, it  it  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabitants, 
because  they  were  descended  irom.  Circe,  whose 
power  over  these  venomous  creatures  has  been 
much  celebrated.  Sit.  8. — Virg.  Mn.  7,  v. 
750. 
Anictom,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Cos.  Bell.  Gal.  7. 
Aniorus,  now  the  Sidero,  a  river  of  Elis, 
which  rises  in  the  Lapitha  mons  of  Arcadia, 
and  has  no  visible  outlet.  For  want  of  a  de- 
scent to  carry  off  the  water,  it  forms  into  marsh- 
es, the  miasma  from  which  infects  the  country 
around  it.  In  the  time  of  Pausaaias  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  river,  was 
equally  impregnated  with  this  malaria.  The 
(able  of  the  Centaurs  having  infected  the  waters 
of  this  stream  by  washing  in  it  the  wound*  in- 
flicted by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  was 
founded  upon  this  fact  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  country.  The  river  was  nevertheless 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  and  to 
oe  under  the  protection  of  the  nymphs  called 
Anigriades.  By  some  writers  this  river  is 
fought  to  be  the  Minyeius,  which  belongs  to 
he  same  region.    Paus^-ffon.  It. — Cram, 

Anio,  and  Anibn,  now  Wtveront,  a  river  of 
Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur,  and 
falling  into  the  river  Tiber  about  five  miles  at 
•he  north  of  Rome.  At  Tibur  the  Anio  forms 
a  cataract.  This  river  was  formerly  made  to 
contribute  water  for  the  supply  of  the  capitol. 
This  was  first  effected  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus, 
the  censor,  A-  U.  C.  471,  who  defrayed  the 
undertaking  with  the  spoils  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
aqueduct  was  called  Anio  Yetus.  The  Anio 
Novas  or  Aqua  Claudia,  was  an  improvement 
upon  these  old  works  made  under  the  n?ign  of 
Cftaudian.  Crow.— Stat.  1,  SuLv.  3,  v.  20.—  Virg. 
£<*.  7,  v.  683.— Strab.  b.—Horat.  1,  od,  7,  v.  13. 
— PhU.  de  Fori.  Rom. 

Anop  ju,  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asopus.    Htrodot.  7,  c.  316. 

AxsiBARn,  a  people  of  Germany,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weser.  Cluv. —Tacit.  Ann.  12,  v.  55. 
Antandros,  now  St.  Dimitri,  a  city  of  Troas, 
inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which  JEneas 
built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It 
has  been  called  Edonie,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and 
Apolloma.  There  is  a  hill  in  its  neighbourhood 
called  Alexandreia,  where  Paris  sat,  as  some 
suppose!  when  the  three  rival  goddesses  ap- 
peared before  him  when  contending  for  the  prize 
of  beauty.  Sirab.  IX— Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  6.— 
Mela.  I,  c.  18. 

Antehnjb,  a  citv  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio, 
onilt  by  the  Aborigines,  or,  according  to  Dion, 
tfai.  by  the  Siculi.    This  city  was  older  than 


Rome,  and  among  those  which  first  resorted  Id 
arms  upon  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women 
Nearihis  place  the  younger  Manlius  forfeiteo 
his  life  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  gigao* 
tic  GauL  Dion.  Bat. —  Virg.  Mn.  7. — Liv.  X 
10,  and  7,  6. 

Anthkdon,  a  citv  of  Bosotia,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  flowery  plains  that  surround 
it.  In  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Proserpine., 
and  also  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  deities  of 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Cabin.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  principally  fishermen,  and  are  said  to 
have  pretended  that  they  came  from  the  marine 
god  Glaucus.    Poms.— bycopk.— Cram.  Gr. 

Antveie,  a  small  village  between  the  Phoe- 
nix, a  stream  that  falls  into  the  Asopus,  and 
Thermopylae.  "  Close  to  this  spot,"  says  Cra- 
mer, "  is  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  of  Amphic- 
tyon,  and  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyons."  Hero* 
dot.  7,  300.— Sirab.  1.~Paus. 

Anthemis,  the  same  as  Samos.    Strab.  10. 

Anthekusu,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of  cooV) 
paratively  recent  date,  as  its  name  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  Macedonian  Anthemns.  Sirab. 

Anthene,  a  town  of  Argolis.  Thucyd.  5,  c.  41, 

Anthropophagi,  a  people  of  Scythia  that -fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetae.  Plvn.  4,  c  IS,  1. 6,  c.  30.— 
MeZo,  2,  c.  1. 

Anthylua,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Atkt- 
nous  1,  in  girdles,    fferodol.  2,  e.  96. 

Antimuous,  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
Mount  Cragus.    Strab.  4. 

Akticvra,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  produced* 
This  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure  dis* 
eases,  and  particularly  insanity ;  hence  the  pro* 
verb  Naviget  Anticvram.  Paus.  10,  c.  3u— » 
Persius,  4,  v.  16.— Strab.  9-— Meia,  3,  c  3.— 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

Antioonia,  I.  an  inland  town  of  Epirus, 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. — p-II.  One  of  Macedonia,  found* 
ed  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Gonatus.    Id.  4,  c.  10. 

III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 

Orontes.  Strab.  1&~—  IV.  Another  in  Bi- 
thynia,  called  also  Nicwa.  Id.  \% V.  Ano- 
ther in  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Mantinea. 
Pans.  8,  c.  a- — VI  One  of  Troas  in  Asia 
Minor.     Strab.  13. 

Antiubanus,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mount  Libanus,  near  which  the  Orontes  flow*, 
Sbrab.—Plin.  5,  c  90. 

Antiochu,  Epi-Daphnb,  t  a  city  of  Syria, 
situated  on  the  Orontes  near  its  mouth,  ana 
now  called  Ahtaku.  It  was  commenced  by 
Antigonus,  and  from  him  called  Antigonlaj 
but  completed  by  Seleucus,  after  he  had  defeat- 
ed Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  bsus.  It  was 
built  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called 
(2  Kings)  Rihbah,  in  the  land  of  Hamethj  oy 
Josephus,  Rablata.  It  was  called  Epi-Daphnk 
from  its  proximity  to  Daphne,  which  was  lower 
down  on  the  Orontes,  and  at  length  formed  a 
suburb  to  the  city.  When  the  Christian  reli. 
gion  became  predominant,  Antioch  received  the 
name  of  Theopolis,  or  The  Divine  City.  Here 
the  discipl  es  were  first  called  Christians.  This 
city,  was  for  many  ages  the  royal  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
97 
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Jtomnn  empire,  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Eastern  Province,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Praefectus  prartorio  Onentis,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  Thrace,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Egypt. 
It  was  the  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarch.  Af- 
ter changing  masters  frequently  during  the  holy 
wars,  it  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
and  thenceforth  rapidly  declined.  Though  al- 
most depopulated,  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
•walls  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  its  former 
grandeur.    Heylin.—B'Anville.—2'  Kings,  23, 

33.— Acts,  11, 96. -II.  A  city  called  also  Ni- 

sibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleucus,  son 

of  Antiochus. III.  The  capital  of  Pisidia, 

98  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus. IV.  A  city 

on  mount  C  ragus. V.  Another  near  the  river 

Tigris,  35  leagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  west. 
VI.  Another  in  Margiana,  called  Alexan- 
dria and  Seleucia. VII.  Another  near  mount 

Taurus,  oh  the  confines  of  Syria. VIII.  An- 
other of  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander. 

Antiparos,  a  small  island  in  the  <£gean  Sea, 
opposite  Paros,  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant. 

Antipatris,  a  eity  of  Samaria,  built  by  He- 
rod in  memory  of  his  father  Antipater,  15 
miles  distant  from  Lydda,  and  96  from  Caesa- 
rea.  The  village  which  existed  before  the 
ouilding  of  the  city  on  the  same  spot,  was 
called  Chabarzaba. 

AktiphIli  portus,  a  harbour  on  the  African 
aide  of  the  Red  Sea.    Str'ab.  16. 

Antipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  built  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles.     TacU.  9,  Hist.  c.  15.  ' 

Antirrhium,  a  promontory  of  jEtolia,  oppo- 
site Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  name. 
It  was  also  called  Rhium  iEtolicum,  and  Rhi- 
um Motycrium.  Together  with  the  promonto- 
§r  of  Rhium  on  the  Achaian  coast,  it  closed  the 
hras  Corinthiacus  upon  the  west,  allowing  but 
a  passage  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  through 
which  the  waters  of  this  gulf  pass  into  the  Si- 
nus Patrae.  On  the  JStolian  side  stood  a  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  and  on  both  are  now  erected 
fortresses,  whence,  according  to  P'Anville, 
their  present  name  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto.    Slrab.  8. — Tkucyd.^- Cram.  Gr. 

Antitaurus,  one  of  the  branches  of  mount 
Taurus,  which  runs  in  a  north-east  direction 
through  Cappadocia,  towards  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Antium,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  built  by 
Ascanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32  miles 
from  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
who  made  war  against  the  Romans  Tor  above 
300  years.  Camillus  took  it,  and  carried  all  the 
beatis  of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them 
in  the  forum  on  a  tribunal,  which  from  thence 
was  called  Rostrum.  ITorat.  1,  od.  35. — Liv. 
8,  e.  14.  The  town  itself  {now  Anzo)  had  no 
harbour;  but  all  its  maritime  and  naval  af- 
fairs were  conducted  by  means  of  the  neigh- 
bouring port  Ceno,  Antium  and  the  Antiates 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in*  the  history  of 
Rome.  Prom  this  city  Coriolanus  marched 
against  this  country  to  punish  the  ingratitude 
of  his  count  rymeh ;  and  here  the  Roman  Se- 
nate,conferred  on  Augustus  the  prostituted  title 
of  father  of  his  country.  Several  of  the.  em- 
perors in  later  days  made  Antium  their  resi- 
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dence,  and  Nero  was  born  within  its  walls.  It 
did  not  lay  aside  its  hostility  to  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  Roman  colonies  that  set- 
tled there,  till  the  privileges  of  citizenship  being 
awarded  to  its  inhabitants,  it  seemed  rather  to 
share  than  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  power 
and  empire.  Its  magnificence  and  taste  are  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Apollo  Belvidere  discovered  among 
its  perishing  remains.  Dion.  Hal.  9,  56. — Suet. 
— Cram.  Gr. 

Antokia,  a  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived this  name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  It 
was  Herod,  who,  having  fortified  this  castle  so 
that  a  whole  legion  might  be  defended  within 
it,  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  Antonia  in  com- 
pliment to  Antony. 

Antoniopoub,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  JWbr- 
celL  a     < 

.  Anxur,  called  also  Tarracina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  34a 
Herat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  96.  Jjucan.  3.  v.  84.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  v.  799.  '~ 

Anytjros,  one  of  the  two  summits  of  mount 
Hymettus,  sometimes  called  also  the  Dry  Hy- 
mettus. 

Ansabas,  a*  river  of  Assyria  near  the  Tigris. 
Marcel.  18. 

Aokes,  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia,  called  af- 
terwards Bcsotia.  They  were  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  which  is  called  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus, and  may  have  been,  a  branch  of  the  primi- 
tive tribes  of  semi-barbarians  who  occupied  the 
countries  of  Greece,  even  at  that  period  with 
which  the  received  traditions  of  history  com- 
mence. The  muses  have  been  called  Aonides, 
because  Aonia  was  more  particularly  frequent- 
ed by  them.  Pans.  9,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  7; 
10, 13.  .  Trist.  el.  5,  v.  10.  Fast.  3,  v.  456,  1. 
4.V.240.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  11. 

Aonia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Bcsotia. 

Aornos,  Aormus,  Aornis,  I.  a  town  of  India, 
situate  upon  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock 
near  the  springs  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Bactriana  the  present  Cabul,  and  at  the 
base  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  range  of  moun- 
tains called  by  the  ancients  the  Taurus,  which, 
with  the  name  of  Embodi,  stretched  to  the  north- 
east and  separated  India  from  the  nearer  Scy- 
thia.  This  town  cost  Alexander  great  pains 
in  its  reduction,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  of  such  pressing  importance  to  him,  but 
for  the  tradition  which  excited  his  vanity  in  re- 
porting that  Hercules  himself  had  been  foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the  taking  of  the 
place.  According  to  D'Airville  it  is  now  Tcke- 

hin-k'ot,  or  Renos. II.  Another,  in  Bactriana, 

near  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  also  taken  by 
Alexander.  Its  modern  name  is  Telchan.  Arr. 
—jyAnviUe. 

Aous,  or  Mab,  now  the  Voioussa,  a  river  of 
Ulyria,  which  rises  in  the  Pindus  chain  of 
mountains,  and,  passing  bvApoUonta,  empties 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  not  far  from  the  island  of 
Saso.  The  river  croswesthedefiles  of  KUdssmtra 
the  ancient  Aoi  Stena.  "  The  situation  of  this 
town  is  singular  in  the  extreme.'  It  lies  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
a  rock  totally  bare  of  cultivation,  and  afboye  it 
appears  a  Targe  fortress,  built  upon  the  very  edge 
of  a  precipice  more  than  1000  feet  in  perpenfi- 
cular  height    Looking  down,  ve  fcheid  <he 
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Aons  Mill  chafing  its  channel  between  two  tre- 
mendous walls  at  Rock,  which  scarcely  leave 
room  k  r  the  river  and  the  narrow  road  that  runs 
along  jts  side."  Pouqueville  informs  us  that 
the  flames  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
used  to  issue  in  the  midst  of  streams/md  ver- 
dant meadows  from  extensive  beds  of  fossil 
pitch  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aous  and  the  Su- 
chista  are  at  present  very  rare.  Vid.  Nympha- 
vm.  Aristot. — Strab. — Hughes. — Malte-Brun. 

Apamia,  or  Apamea,  now  Amvhion  Kara- 
kisart  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
either  on  the  Meander,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Marsyas,  or  in  that  immediate  region.  Its 
ancient  designation  of  Cibotos,  a  coffer,  was  ap- 
plied to  it  from  the  Quantity  of  wares  which 
were  deposited  and  collected  there  to  be  exported 
from  Asia  Minor,  or  to  be  distributed  through 
that  peninsula.  It  was,  next  to  Ephesus,  the  most 
commercial  city  lying  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Euxine,  and  thcdSgean  seas,  "  Its 
modern  name,  signifying  the  Black  Castle  of 
Opium,  justifies  the  belief,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  that  this  narcotic  is  there  prepared."  Apamea 
was  not  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  found- 
ed by  Antiocnus  Soter  (who  named  it  after  his 
mother),  on  the  ruin  of  the  more  ancient  Celae- 
nae.— — Another,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 

Myrlea,  in  Bithynia. A  third,  in  Syria,  of 

which  it  was  a  principal  city.  It  was  situated 
between  the  Orontes  and  a  little  lake,  and  there 
it  is  said  that  Seleucus  Kicator  fed  his  elephants 
of  war,  the  number  of  which  was  no  less  than 

500.      Slrad.—Plin.—iyAnv. Of   Media. 

— Mesopotamia. Another  near  the  Tigris. 

Apabni,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Strab. 

Apelaurub  MON8,  a  lull  in  the  Stymphalian 
territory,  where  Philip  defeated  theEleansand 
iEtolians.  It  was  about  a  mile  from  the  city 
of  Stymphalus.    Polyb. 

Ap£NNiNus,a  ridge  of  high  mountains  through 
the  middle  of  Italy,  "  branching  off  from  the 
maritime  Alps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa, 
running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  and  from 
thence  continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter 
sea  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Gargano.  From 
this  point  it  again  inclines  to  the  Mare  Infe- 
rnm,  till  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
eopetranear  Rhegium."  Cram.  It.  Some  have 
supposed  that  they  ran  across  Sicily  by  Rhe- 
gium, before  Italy  was  separated  from  Sicily, 
Lmcan,  2,  v.  306.— Orid.  Met.  2.  v.  22G.—IUU. 
4,  v.  743.— Strab.  2.— Mela,  2,  c  4. 

Aphaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

Apbar,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  Saphar 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny*  From  the  latter  form 
the  Sapphoriup  derive  their  name. 

ApHfcTJE,'a  part  of  Thessaly,  according  to 
Herod.  80  stadia  distant  from  Artemisium, 
:hough  Strabo  places  it  near  Iolchos.  From 
this  port  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  sail. 
Xerxes'  fleet  was  stationed  here  previous  to  the 
engagements  off  Artemisium.  It  is  now  Fttio. 
Cram, 

Aphhodisias,  now  Gheira,  a  town  of  Caria, 
sacred  to  Venus,    Tacit.  Awn.  3,  c  62* 

Apbrobwium  ,  L  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island  of  Cypres,  to  the  north  of  Salami*, 


from  which  it  is  distant  70  stadia.— -EL  A 
temple  of  Venus,  on  the  promontory  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on 
the  common  boundary  of  Spam  and  Gaul.    It 

is  also  called  Venus  Pyrenaia. III.  Aiwther 

in  Latium,  common  to  the  Latins,  situateu 
probably  between  Ardea  and  Antium.     Crami 

Aphytis,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  Pallene, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  as 
next  to  Potidaea.  Here  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis  king  of 
Sparta,  was  removed  shortly  before  his  death, 
Lysander  besieged  the  town ;  but  the  god  of  the 
place  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  advised 
nim  to  raise  the  siege,which  he  immediately  did. 
Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  its  vineyards, 
makes  the  name  Aphyte,  as  also  Strabo.  Cram. 
—Berodot.  7, 123.—  Tkucyd.  1,  64. 

Apia?  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  it  received  'from  Apis,  sop  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  ^Eschylus,  or  from  ax  Argive  chie( 
son  of  rhoroneus. 

%  Apidanus,  now  the  Vlacho  Iani,  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  river  of  Achaia, 
though  its  waters  were  insufficient  to  supply  the 
Persian  army.  It  joins  the  Enipeus  near 
Pharsalus,  and  flows  with  it  into  the  Pe- 
neus.    Cram.-r-J&rfidot.  7, 197. 

ApiNA,and  A'pin-e, a  city  of  Apulia,  destroy- 
ed with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Dio- 
medes ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Aphia  and 
1Hca>  to  express  trifling  things.  Martial.  14 
ep.lWtt*.  3,  ell. 

Apiola,  and  Apioue,  a  city  of  the  Latins, 
in  the  territory  of  Setia,  said  to  nave  b  een  taken 
and  burned  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  to  have 
furnished  from^ts  spoils  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Ac- 
cording to  Corradini,  the  name  of  Voile  ApioU 
is  given  in  old  writings'  to  a  tract  of  country 
situated  between  Sezza  and  Piperno.  Cram,— 
Dion.  Hal.  3,  49.— Liv.  1,  35. 

Apolunis  Arx,  I.  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sybil's  cave.     Virg.  jEn.  6. II.  Pro- 

montorium,  a  promontory  of  Africa.   Liv.  30, 

c.  24. III,  Templum,  a  place  in  Thrace, 

IV.  In  Lycia.    JElian.  V.  H.  6,  c.  3. 

Apollqnia,  I.  a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  iEas  or  Aous,  a  celebrated  colony 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Its  laws,  commended 
by  Strabo  for  their  wisdom,  were  framed  rather 
on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  model 
Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the  idea  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hadriatic  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  the  Apulian  port  Hydras.  Augustus 
spent  many  years  of  his  early  life,  which  were 
devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy,  in  thi* 
city.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  bear 
the  name  of  Pollina,  but  are  very  inconsider- 
able. Cram.— Strab.— Satmn.  en.  43a— &cy- 
lax.—JElian.  Var.  Hist.  13.  16.— Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  4,  4.— ITmc.  1,  26.— Diod.  Sic.  18.— Pliiu 

3,  11.— Suet. II.    A  town  of  Mygdonia. 

III.    Of  Crete. IV.    Of  Sicily V. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.-— VI.  Another 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  part  of  which  was 
built  on  a  small  island  of  Pontus,  where  Apollo 

had  a  temple. VII.  A  city  of  Thrace.— 

VIII.    Another  on  mount  Parnassus. 

ApONue,  now  Abano,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  near  Patavium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot, 
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were  wholesome,  and  were  supposed  to  have  an 
oncular  power.  iAican,  7.  V.  194.— Suet,  in 
ISber.  14. 

Attn  Via.    VU.  Via, 

Apsikthh.     Vid.  Absynthii . 

Apsus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  foiling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  between  Dyrrachium  and  Apollo* 
nia.  It  is  now  the  Crevasta,  and  was  rendered 
famous  by  the  military  operations  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  upon  its  banks.    Luean,  5,  v.  46. 

ApTfeaA,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Ptol,-~ 
Piinf  4,  c.  12. 

Apclia,  now  PugHa,  a  country  of  Magna 
Graecia  in  the  sonth  of  Italy.  If  this  portion  of 
country  received  its  name,  as  historians  believe, 
from  the  Apnli  who  early  established  themselves 
there,  it  very  soon  extended  itself,  with  the  name 
of  Apulia,  beyond  the  little  territory  occupied  by 
that  obscure  people.  In  the  time  6f  Augustus, 
it  comprehended  all  the  region  that  lay  between 
Sanmium  and  Lucania  on  the  west,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east,  having  for  its  northern 
boundary  the  Tifernus,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  in  the  Iapygian  promontory,  on  either 
aide  of  which  was  the  Adriatic  or  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  This  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
Messapia,  or,  as  the  Greeks  denominated  it,  Ia- 
pygia,  Peucetia,  and  Daunia.  The  last  of  these 
may  be  considered  the  proper  Apulia,  at  least  as 
fer  as  from  the  Tifernus,  which  separated  it  from 
the  Ager  Frentanus,  to  the  Lacus  Urianus. 
Within  these  narrow  bounds  the  Apuli  were 
limited,  and  the  rest  of  Daunia  seems  to  have 
had  no  greater  right  fo  »i«  name  of  Apulia  than 
had  Peucetia  and  Messapia.  The  Calabri 
sometimes  gave  their  name  to  the  southern  part 
of  Messapia,  which  was  called  from  them  Ca- 
labria. The  Greek  historians  extended  the 
name  of  Iapygia  so  as  to  make  it  coextensive 
with  the  Apulia  of  the  Latins  in  its  greatest 
width.  This  distinction  m  the  use  of  the  names 
of  Apulia  and  Iapygium  should  be  constantly  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Roman  history.  Apu- 
lia was  the  scene  of -many  contests  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samnites  in  the  early  days  of 
the  former  people;  and  after  the  fatal  battle  at 
CannflB  the  Apulians  took  part  with  the  Cartha- 

S'nians.  After  long  and  patient  remonstrance, 
e  Apuli  obtained  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
declaration  of  their  civil  and  municipal  rights.- 
Strab. — Plin.  —  lAfo.  — Poh/b.~  App.  —Cram. 
&.  It  was  famous  for  its  **cols,  superior  to 
all  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that 
It  is  called  after  Apuras,  an  ancient  kinsr  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  war.  PUn.  3,  c.  11. 
Vic.  <k  Din.  1.  c.  43.— Strab.  6.— Aftte,  2,  c.  4. 
— Martial,  in  Apoph.  155. 

Ao.tr a  Feren-hna,  a  stream  and  a  spring 
near  the  ancient  Bovill©,  "  distinguished  in  the 
early  annals  of  Latiam  as  the  place  where  the 
confederate  Latin  cities  assembled  in  council." 
Cram.  Or, 

Aqttilaria,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cat.  2,  Belt, 
Civ.  28. 

AauiLBFA,  or  AauiLwriA,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Venetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  the  Natiso,  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. It  was  built  by  a  partv  of  Gauls  about 
187  B.  C,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Caesar 
it  had  become  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
military  post,  and  was,  indeed,  the  «  bulwark  of 
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Italf  on  Its  north-eastern  frontier."  All  ^he 
trade  of  Italy  with  the  IUyrians  and  Pannonians 
passed  through  this  place;"  and,  as  it  was  situ* 
ate  near  the  easy  passage  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  by  this  means  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Save*  the  intercourse  with  all  the  nation* 
with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war,  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  was  ren- 
dered free  to  the  Aquileienses.  lit  successfully 
resisted  the  assault  of  Maximinianus,  who,  in 
the  later  days  of  the  empire,  sought  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it;  but  it  was  unable  to  resist  the 
strength  of  Attila,  and  was  conquered  and  sack- 
ed by  that  barbarian.  Ausonius  had  assigned 
it  the  rank  of  the  ninth  city  of  the  whole  em* 
pire.  It  is  supposed  that  some  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  Natiso,  which  has  left 
the  site  of  Aquileia  different  from  what  it  was 
in  former  t5mes  as  regards  its  proximity  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.  The  modern  town,  which 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old,  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Aquileia.  Strab.—Herodian.— 
Plin.—Aia.-~Cram.    It. 

AauiLONu.  There  wctc  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Sfamnium,  one  on  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
now  Lancedogua,  and  the  other  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  Trinius,  east  of  Samnium.  It  was 
here  that  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites" 
encamped  to  make  a  last  mighty,  but,  as  it 
proved,  an  unavailing  effort  against  the  ambi- 
tious power  of  Rome.    lAv.  10,  c.  38. 

AauiNUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samnites.  where  Juvenal  was  born.  A 
dve  was  invented  there  which  greatly  resembled 
ttie  real  purple.  Hordt.  1,  ep.  10,  ▼.  9f?.— 
Strt&.—Ital.  6,  v.  404.— jHfv.  3,  v.  319. 

Aquitania,  a  third  of  Gaul  as  described  k& 
the  commentaries  Of  Cesar.  It  extended  from 
the  Pyrenai  montes  on  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
Garumna  (the  Garonne)  upon  tae  north,  and 
from  the  Gallic  ocean,  bow  Bay  of  Biscay,  on- 
the  west,  to  Gallia  Provinela  or  Pf  arbonensis  on 
the  east  This,  though  by  no  means  one  third 
of  Gaul  in  extent  of  surface,  was  considered  to 
constitute  that  proportion  in  population,  and 
still  more  in  importance.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  by  Augustus,  when  all  his  vast 
dominions  were  divided  again  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  Aquitania  was  continued  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Loire,  which  formed  the 
half  of  its  eastern  limits  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
its  boundary  upon  the  north.  At  a  still  later 
period,  another  division  of  this  district  of  coun- 
try was  made.  The  original  Aquitania,  with  a 
small  addition  on  the  north,  toas  called  Noveni 
Fopnlana;  and  the  country  en  that  side  of  the 
Garonne  was-  divided  into  Aquitania  prima  on 
the  east,  and  Aquitania  secunda  on  the  wesf 
and  bordering  on  the  ocean.  Aquitania  prima 
was  an  important  part  of  Gaul  long  before  it 
assumed  that  name,  and  many  centuries  before 
the  christian  era,  was  formed  into  a  regular  mo- 
narchy. Its  capital  was  first  Avaricum,  after 
which  it  took  the  name  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, the  Biturises.  It  is  now  the  city  of  Bour- 
se*. The  capital  of  Aquitania  secunda  was 
Bardegatat  B&urfattix;  and  many  modern 
names  of  that  part  of  Prance  are  manifest  modi* 
ficationsofthoseoftfee  ancient  mhabftairts,  as 
the  province  of  Saint&npe  from  the  Sautonea. 
Aquitania  proper,  or  Novent  Popomna,  was 
mm* by  the  Yween*fc  tf»  rtin  of  the  em* 
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pire,  sad  that  part  of  France  -which  is  called 
Qaslumif  still  bears  their  name;  while  the  pro- 
vince oi'  Gvicnne  upon  its  north  still  seems,  as 
D'Anville  thinks,  to  preserve  something  of  the 
former  Aquitaine. 

Arabia,  a  large  country  of  Asia.    Its  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  are  thus  given  by  Malte- 
Erun.    "  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  rest  oi'  Asia  and  Africa,   hs  south- 
east boundary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Syria,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean.    On  the  north-east  its  variable 
limits  follow  rery  much  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.   From  Persia  it  is  separated  by  the 
Persian  gulf.    From  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in 
Africa,  by  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea."  "  An 
important  datum  tor  the  determination  of  Arabia 
is  contained  in  the  statement  that '  the  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains  from  west  to  east  measures 
two  months'  journey,  (L  e.  12,000  stadia,)  from 
the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  the  region 
of  frankincense.1    1  say  from  the  edge  ei  the 
valley  of  the  Nik,  because  the  gulf  is  considered 
as  inland,  and  not  as  a  boundary  of  the  country. 
Bui  according  to  this,  the  region  of  frankincense 
cannot  reach  farther  south  than  Upper  Egypt, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  former  statement 
on  the  extension  of  Arabia' to  the  south.    It 
may  be,  moreover,  remarked,  that  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  Herodotus  for  considering  the 
whole  of  Arabia  as  mountainous  as  Arabia 
Petrea  and  the  chain  of  mountains  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  were  alone  known 
to  him."  Niebukr.  g.  The  ancient  division  of 
the  peninsula,  which  in  part  originated  with 
Ptolemy,  was  into  Arabia  Petraa,  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, and  Arabia  Deserta.    The  first  of  these 
extended  from  the  confines«of  Judas    to  the 
Arabic  gulf,  and  towards  the  west  it  bordered 
on  Egypt.    The  part  that  touched  on    Judos 
was  called  Idumea.  It  was  added  by  Trajan  to 
Palestine,  and  formed  afterwards  a  province 
apart,  by  the  name  of  the  third  Palestine. 
Through  the  deserts  of  this  part  of  Arabia  the 
Israelites  accomplished  their  miraculous  pas- 
sage ;  and  here  arose  the  mountains  of  Horeb 
and  Sinai    South  of  the  Stony  Arabia  was 
Arabia  Felix,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabic 
gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
A  great  part  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  is  now 
called  Yemen,  aname  analogous,  in.  some  mea- 
sure, to  that  of  Felix  which  it  bore  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.    Its  principal  inhabitants 
were  the  Sabsei;  but  at  a  later  period  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  coast,  including  the 
Sabtni,  were  called  HomerUs*.    hoi  this  region 
are  the  more  modern  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina on  the  Sinus  Arabkus.  The  ancients,  also 
included  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf 
in  the  happy  Arabia,  confining  Arabia  Deserta 
to  the  region  lying  between  Syria  and  Babylon, 
south  of  the  Euphrates*    At  a  later  period,  alt 
this,  confining*  Arabia  Felix  within  narrow 
bounds  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  was  considered  to 
belong  to  the  barren  Arabia.    A  small  tribe  in- 
habiting, or  rather  wandering  through,'a  portion 
of  this  district  east  of  Arabia  Petroa,  were  called 
Saraceni  by  Pliny  and  Ptotemy,  who  were  the 
first  that  mention  them,  and  gave  its  origin  to 
the  wide  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  En* 
rope,  and  Attica.   The  people  of  Arabia  ara.of 


two  distinct  races,  the  later  of  which  descends 
from  Ishmaet,  and  the  earlier  from  Jecran  or 
Kaptan;  and  these  are  the  genuine  Arabs,  dis*> 
tinguished  from  the  Ishmaelites  in  their  mode  of 
life  no  less  than  in  their  origin.  The  nomadic 
habits  of  the  latter  are  proverbial;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  Jectan  early  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of 
laws  and  the  aurhority  of  kings.  Arabia  has 
never  been  absolutely  subdued  by  any  of  the 
powerful  empires  that  surrounded  it.  Alexan- 
der failed  to  make  it  the  centre  of  his  dominion, 
and  the  Roman  authority  was  partially  felt  and 
not  widely  diffused  in  this  peninsula.  Under 
the  Caliphs  it  formed  a  brilliant  empire ;  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts  flourished  among  its 
inhabitants,  but  they  have  returned  to  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  now  are,  generally,  but  in 
the  second  stage,  not  of  civilized  life, 'but  of  the 
rudest  society.  Plin.—Ptol.—Arr.—iyAnviUe. 
—MdUe-Brun.—Rerodot.  1,2,  3,  and  Diod.  I 
and  2.—Plin.  IS  and  U.—Slrab.  lG.—Xenoph. 

AftABjeus  Sinus,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red 
Sea.  An  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  Egypt 
on  the  west  and  Arabia  on  the  east.  The  Red 
Sea  does  not  answer  to  the  Mare  Rubrum  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  which  lay  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  "  It  occupies,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "  a 
deep  cavity,  which  receives  no  river,  and  pre- 
sents (he  appearance  of  on  ancient  strait  which 
once  united  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  has  been  filled  up  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  filled  with  sunken 
rocks,  sand-banks,  &c.  which  allow  but  little 
space  for  free  navigation.  The  name  of  Red 
Sea  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edom  oi  Idumea, 
which  also  signifies  red."  Plin.  5,  c.  11. — Strab. 

Arabs,  Arabics,  Arbis,  a  river,  which  run* 
ning  nearly  parallel  with  the  Indus,  separates 
India  from  Gedrosia,  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vince of  Persia.  It  emptied  into  the  Erythrean, 
now  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  borders  of  this  river 
were  inhabited  by  a  people  from  whom  it  took, 
or  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  communicated,  its 
name.  Arr.  % 

Araoca,  and  Arecca,  a  eity  of  Susiana,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  "  It  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  learned,"  says  D'Anville,  "by 
reason  of  the  affinity  in  ks  name  with  that  of 
Erech,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod."  Tibul.  (t 
lr-D*Anville. 

Abachn-eubmons,  I.  a  mountain  of  Argolis, 
mentioned  by  iEschylus  as  the  last  station  oi 
the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenae. 
The  modern  name  is  Sophico.  Cram. — Agam. 
299. H.  a  eity  of  Thessaly. 

Ah^chosu,  a  province  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  tht»  Paropamisus  chain,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  limit 
of  India,  on  the  south  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana.  Its  capital,  Arachotus,  is, 
'named  Rockhage,  and'  the  couritry  Arroekkage. 
:  Chaus&ardr. — IXAnviUe. 

ARACRTfros,  or  Aracthus,  or  Arethan,  a 
j  river  of  Epirus,  which  rises  in  the  pert  of  the 
[chain  of  Pmdus  belonging  to  the  Tymphsei,  and 
:  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  empties  into 
ithe  Ambraciiis  Sinus  near  Ambracia.  As  t*w 
AsachtauR,  according  to  Lycophron,  *  as  c 
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dered  the  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  side,  and 
Anibracic.  ~aa  accounted  a  city  of  Gnecia  Pro- 
pria, it  mast  have  been  situated  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  That  the  Arachthus  was  a 
considerable  stream  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  relates  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods  in  his  way 
to  Acarnania.     Cram. — Lav.  43,  21. 

Aracynthus,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  run- 
ning In  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Ache- 
lous  to  the  Evenus,  by  Pliny  and  other  Vriters 
ascribed  to  Acarnania;  but  by  Straboand  Dio- 
nysius  Pericytes,  to  JEtolia.    Its  present  name 

is  mount  Zigos. II.  Another  in  Boeotia, 

whence  Minerva  is  called  Aracynthia.    Cram. 

Aradus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which  formed, 
/'in  very  ancient  times,  an  independent  state. 
This  city  was  built  upon  a  rock  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  was,  perhaps,  at  one  period 
the  third  in  magnitude  and  importance  in  the 
country.  The  modern  name  is  Ruad.  The 
rock  upon  which  it  stood  was  so  steep  that  the 
houses  seemed  to  be  built  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.    Mela,  2,  7. —  Vass.  ad  MeL 

Arjb  Philjenorum,  I.  altars  erected  by  the 
Carthaginians  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the 
common  boundary  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Carthage,  in  commemoration  of  the  ge- 
nerous self-devotion  of  the  Philaeni.  Pliny 
says  they  were  of  sand,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
they  had  ceased  to  exist  The  surrounding 
region,  however,  retained  the  name.    SaUust. 

Jug- 19,  79.— Plin.  5,  4. II.  Rocky  islands, 

off  the  Carthaginian  coast,  230  stadia  from  the 
city,  now  called  by  the  natives  Zowamoorey  and 
laid  down  in  charts  under  the  name  of  Ziyi- 
bra.  They  were  anciently  called  jEgimurus. 
The  name  of  Ara  Servius  traces  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing made  peace  there,  and  having  fixed  the 
islands  as  the  limits  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions. Bur,  according  to  Livy,  a  truce  was 
broken  here,  not  peace  made;  and  in  Polybius, 
the  limits  of  empire  are  otherwise  .established. 
Some  confound  the  islands  in  question  with  the 
JEgates,  which  lay  off  Lilybceum   in  Sicily. 

Heyne,  jEn.  Exc.  4,  lib.  1. III.  An  early 

name  of  the  little  state  of  Phlius,  which  may  be 
referred  to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it 
as  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  .Mycenae. 
Cram.— 11.  B.  509. 

Arar,  a  river  of  Gallia  Celtica,  which  rises 
in  mount  Vogesus,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  Lyons;  forming  in  its  course  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  JEdui  and  SequanL 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  first  called  it  Sacona; 
.  whence  the  Sancona  of  later  writers  and  the 
French  Saone.  It  flows  with  such  incredible 
slowness  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the 
direction  of  its  current ;  whence  Pliny  calls  it 
the  "  sluggish  river."    Cos.  Lemaire. 

Arbagrs,  I.  a  name  given  to  several  rivers 
of  antiquity,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  used 
as  an  appellative  term.  In  the  Anabasis  of 
•Xenophon  it  is -applied  to  the  Mcsopotamian 

Chaboras,  AUKhabom.     ITAnviUe. II.  A 

river  which  rises  in  mount  Abas,  and  flowing 
through  Armenia  past  mount  Ararat,  holds  its 
course  easterly  to  the  Caspian,  into  which  it 
empties,  having  previously,  according  to  Pliny 
and  others,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Cyrus. 
•  is  now  the  Arras.    Ckaussard. lit    The 


same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Rha  of  Ptole- 
my, the  modern  Volga.  Chauaard.  —  W. 
Otherwise  called  the  Oroatis,  Arois,  and  Ares, 
a  river  which  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
Persis  and  Susiana.  It  was  composed  of  many 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  now  the  Bendmir 
Ckautsard. 

Arbkla,  (orwn,)  the  principal  town  of  the 
Assyrian  province  Adiabene,  situated  between 


the  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus,  and  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Estril.    The  final  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius  has  rendered  this  place 
famous,  though  the  actual  place  of  battle  was  at 
Gaugamela,  nearer  to  the  Tigris,  and  on  tht 
opposite  side  of  the  Zab  to  Arbela.    D'Anville 
Arcadia,  L  "  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  oc* 
cupying  the  central  part,  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains.    On  the  north  it  is 
separated  from  Achaia  by  the  elevated  summit 
of  mount  Cyllene,  extending  from  the  borders 
of  Phliasia  in  Argolis  to  the  chains  of  Eryman- 
ihus,  Scollis,  and  Pholoe,  on  the  confines  of  Elis. 
From  this  point  another  ridge  forms  the  western 
boundary,  dividing  Arcadia  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince and  Triphylia,  and  uniting  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ifeda  and  on  the  confines  of  Mes- 
senia  with  those  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  belt  of  Arcadia ;  these,  under  the  names 
of  Lycaeus,  Cerausius,  and  Maenalus,run  from 
east  to  west  along  the  Messenian  and  Laconian 
frontiers  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Argolis  and 
Cynuria,  where  they  join  mount  Parthenras, 
This  last  mountain,  together  with  Artemisium, 
closes  the  periphery,  of  the  province  on  the  east- 
ern frontier,  by  reuniting  itself  with  the  Stym- 
phalian  hills  and  the  more  elevated  range  of 
Cyllene.     Within  this  great  quadrangular  ba- 
sin other  secondary  ridges  branch  off,  and  inter- 
sect each  other  in  various  directions,  forming 
several  minor  valleys,  the  waters  of  which,  how- 
ever, all  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Alpheus  before  it  enters  the  Elean  territory. 
Arcadia  was,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  province  of  the  Peloponnesus.'' 
The  Arcadians  had  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  country  from  time  immemorial ; 
whence  their  claim 'to  an  antiquity  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  moon.    Pelaseus  was  said  to 
have  been  their  first  king.    In  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer they  were  united  under  one  chief;  subse- 
quently, till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  and  the 
building  of  Megalopolis,  they  were  mere  soldiers 
of  fortune.    The  Theban  policy  of  convening 
a  general  council  at  Megalopolis,  and  thus 
uniting  the  whole  people,  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  power  or  Lacedeemon.     After- 
wards Arcadia  became  connected  with  the 
Achaean  league,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  the 
chief  city  after  the  death  of  Aratus.    In  Stra- 
bo's time  the  principal  cities  of  this  province 
had  fallen  into  decay.    Its  natural  resources 
consisted  chiefly  in  its  rich  pastures.     Cram. 

II.  A  town  of  Crete,  north-east  of  Gortys 

Its  ruins  are  now  named  Arcadioii. 

Arcanum,  the  name  of  a  villa  belonging  to 
Ql  Cicero,  between  Arpinum  and  Aqninum. 
It  was  so  called  from  being  situated  near  an 
ancient  city  named  A rx .    Cram. 

Arcrippb,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fncinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Ardia,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Latium, 
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built  by  Danae,  or,  according  to  some,  by  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  tt  was  the  capital  of  the 
Butuli,  and  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea.,  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  country 
about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  the  climate  there- 
fore unhealthy.  Ardea  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  and  Menenius  Agrippa  was  one  of  the 
triumvirs  who  led  the  colony.  It  was  again  co- 
lonized under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  This  city 
at  an  early  period  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  ruins  still  bear 
the  name  Ardea.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
pressing  it  with  a  siege  when  his  son  ravished 
Lucretia.  A  road,  called  Ardeatina,  branched 
from  the  Appian  road  to  Ardea.  Cram.—C. 
y<p.  in  Attic.  \4.—Liv.  1,  c.  57,  1.  3,  c  71, 1. 
4,  c  9,  ftc-Firr  Mn,  7.  v.  412.— Chid.  Met. 
14,  r.  573.— S*r<3.  5. 

Ardcbnha,  now  Ardenne,  a  large  forest  of 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  which  extended 
50  miles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the 
Nervii.  Tacit.  8,  Ann.  c.  42.— Cos.  Bell.  Gall. 
6,  c.  29. 

ArelItctm,  now  Arles^  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  which  bore  the  name  of 
Viennensis.  Thither  the  emperor  Honorhis 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  praetorian  prefecture 
of  Gaul,  when  Treves,  sacked  by  the  barba- 
rians, was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  maintain  this 
pre-eminence.  A  little  above  Aries  the  Rhone 
divides  itself  into  two  arms,  to  form  two  princi- 
pal mouths  called  Gradus,  now  Les  Grans  du 
Rhone.    ffAnviOe. 

Areopagus,  or  the  BiU  of  Mars.  This  emi- 
nence, which  rose  in  the  city  of  Athens  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  Acropolis,  derived 
its  name  from  the  mythological  tradition  which 
reported  that  Mars  had  been  the  first  culprit 
arraigned  upon  this  spot,  thenceforward  sacred 
to  justice.  At  a  period  comparatively  late,  this 
court  was  roofed  m  and  otherwise  enclosed ;  but 
for  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  trial  and  adjudication  of  criminal  cases,  it 
was  but  an  open  space,  in  which  were  two  rude 
seats  for  the  accused  and  his  accuser,  with  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Athenians.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  temple  of  the  furies  alluded  to  in  the  Eu- 
menides  of  jEschylus  and  the  OEdipus  at  Co- 
lonos,  of  Sophocles.    Paus.—Att.—JEseh. 

ArethCba,  I.  a  fountain,  now  dry,  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  this  fountain  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  would  have  been  confounded  but  for  a 
stone  wall  that  protected  it  Here  it  was  that 
the  poets  fabled  the  river  god  Alpheus  to  have 
overtaken  the  nymph  Arethusa,  after  having 
followed  her,  transformed  into  a  fountain,  under 
the  bed  of  the  sea.     Ovidj—Tkeoc. n.  A 


AaoEKToaATUMi  now  Gtraehtrg,  a  city  of  the 
Triboci,  on  the  Rhice. 

Argia.    Vid.  Argolis,  , 

Argilub,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Sir? • 
mon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Thuctd. 
4,  c.  103. Berodot.  7,  c.  115. 

Arginusje,  three  small  islands  near  the  con- 
tinent, between  Mityleneand  Methymna,  where 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Co- 
non  the  Athenian.    Strab.  13. 

Agrippei,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatians, 
born  bald  and  with  flat  noses.  They  lived  upon 
trees.  Htrodot.  4,  c.  23.  D'Anville  considers 
them,  with  reason,  to  have  been  rather  a  caste 
than  a  nation. 

Argoucub  binub,  a  l^ayon  the  coast  of  Argo- 
lis,  between  that  district  and  Laconia  \  now  the 
Gulf  of  Napoli.    D'AnviOe. 

ArgOub,  and  Argia,  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  and  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia;  on  the  south  it  terminated  in 
the  territory  of  Cynuria,  on  the  borders  of  La- 
conia, and  on  the  east  it  was  washed  by  the 
Saronic  £ulf.  The  southern  shore  of  that  part 
of  Argolis  which  lay  on  the  western  side  ol  the 
Argohc  gulf  extended  to  the  Myrtoan  sea.  All 
Argolis  contained,  perhaps,  an  area  of  nearly 
1100  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  diversified  with  hills,  and  the  valleys  ex- 
tending between  them  were  well  cultivated  and 
fertile.  The  Pelasgi  are  supposed  to  have  been 
its  earliest  colonists ;  and  they  probably  gave 
their  name  to  the  country,  till,  on  the. arrival  of 
Danaus,  its  inhabitants  assumed  that  of  Danai. 
For  a  long  time  Argolis  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  but  one  undivided  dominion ;  but  about 
the  period  to  which  belongs  the  history  or  the 
fable  of  Acrisius,  it  was  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Argos  and  Tiryns,  under  the  sway  of 
Acrisius  and  Prcetus  his  brother.  Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  erected  yet  another  prin- 
cipality, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mycenae, 
and  which,  for  a  time,  assumed  the  superiority 
among  all  the  cities  of  Argolis.  The  partial 
union  of  the  families  of  Pelops  and  Hercules  in 
the  person  of  Aireus,  again  united  the  different 
states  of  Argolis;  and  Tisamenes,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae  to  the  Peloponnesus,  beheld  himself  ac- 
knowledged lord  of  Argolis,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential monarch  of  the  south  of  Greece.  Eighty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  this  prince 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Her- 
cules, Temenus,  the  restorer  of  his  race,  assum- 
ed the  government  of  a  territory  equally  exten- 
sive, but  with  power  greatly  curtailed.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Argives  deposed  their  sove- 
reign Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenic  family, 


lake  of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  fountains  of  and  established  republican  institutions  througn- 


the  Tigris.    Nothing  can  sink  under  its  waters. 

Plin.  2,  c.  103. m.  A  town  of  Thrace. 

IV.  Another  in  Syria. 

Argjet*.  a  mountain  of  Cappadocia,  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  capital  ^f  the  country  called  Maxara,  from 
the  summit  of  which  it  is  said  the  Euxine  on 
one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other, 
are  distinctly  discernible."    Claudian. 

AroxIthjb,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Poms.  8, 
e.23. 

Arowcnum.  a  promontory  of  Ionia. 


out  his  former  domin  ions.  Argolis  was,  for  the 
most  part  neutral  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  against  their  Persian  enemies ;  but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  generally  found 
in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Lacedaemonia.  Strab. — 
Pans.— Horn.  II.  %  107. — Thveyd.—Cram.  Gr. 
Argob  (sing,  newt,  and  Argi,  masc.  plur.) 
I.  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  jn  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
bay  callea  Argolicus  sinus.  Juno  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place.  The  kingdom  of  Argos  wai 
founded  by  Inachus  1866  years  before  the 
33 


Christian  era,  and  after  it  fcatf  nourished  for 
about  550  years,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
Mycenae*  Argos  was  built,  according  to  Eu- 
ripides, Jfkig.  in  AuUd.  v.  152,  534,  by  seven 
eyclope  who  came  from  Syria.  These  Cyclops 
were  not  Vulcan's  workmen.  The  nine  first 
kings  of  Argos  were  called  fnachidest  in  honour 
of  the  founder.  Their  names  were  lnachus, 
Phoroneufl,  Apis,  Argus,  Chryasus.  Phorbas, 
Tricpas,  Stelenus,  and  Gelanor.  Gelanor  gave 
a  kind  reception  to  Panaus,  who  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  The 
descendants  of  Danaus  were  called  Betides. 
Agamemnon  was  king  of  Argos  during  the 
Trojan  war;  and  80 years  after  the  Heraclidae 
seized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  mo- 
narehs.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called 
Argivi  and  Argdici ;  and  this  name  has  been 
often  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinc- 
tion. Plin.  7,  c.  56.— Pans.  2,  c.  15,  &c.— 
Hbral.  1,  od.  7.— Mlian.  V.  H.  9.  c.  15.— Strab. 
&— Mela.  1,  c.  13,  Ac  1.  2  c.  3.— Virg.  JEn. 
1,  v.  40,  dfcc.  This  city,  which  still  preserves 
its  name,  "  was  generally  looked  upon,*  says 
Cramer, "  as  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece. 
The  walls  were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  a  mode  of  building  generally  attributed  to 
the  cyclops.  It  was  protected  by  two  citadels, 
and  surrounded  by  fortifications  equally  strong. 
The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa."  The 
government  of  Argos,  after  the  expulsion  of  .the 
Kings,  was  that  of  a  republic ;  ana  one  cause  of 
her  frequent  wars  with  Sparta  was  the  essential 
difference  of  principle  that  actuated  her  repub- 
lican institutions,  contrasted  with  the  aristocra- 
tic character  of  the  Spartan  laws.  The  copula- 
tion was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  one 
consisted  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the 
surrounding  people  or  Perioikoi  constituted  the 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  were  the 
third;   amounting  in  all,  perhaps,  to  about 

110,000  souls. II.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

•called  Oresticum. III.  Another  in  Thessa- 

ly,  bv  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Larissa. 
— -JV.  Another  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 
•jfhilochi,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Amphilochustheson  of  Amphiaraus,and  thence 
called  Argos  Amphilochium.  Thucydides  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  once  the  most  powerful 
town  of  the  region  to  which  it  belonged;  but 
'that,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  Ambraciots, 
it  was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Acarnaniaris,  and  so  sunk  into  a  comparative 
"dependence.  A  great  extent  of  wall  is  still  re- 
-mainmg,  together  with  other  ruins  sufficient  to 
manflest  its  former  strength  and  to  prove  its  Cy- 
clopean origin.     Tkw.  2, 68v— flWtoiui,  Tram. 

Aroyrtpa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  bv  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Troian  war,  and  called  by  Po- 
lybius  Argvpana.  Only  ruins  remain  to  show 
'where  it  onee  stood,  though  the  place  still  pre- 
serves (he  name  of  Arpi.    Virg.  Mn.  11,  v.  246. 

Am  a,  the  name  of  a  countrv  in  Asia,  by  ex- 
tension from  a  particular  province.  It  was  the 
same,  very  nearly,  as  the  modem  Khorasan,  but 
in  its  greatest  extent,  taking  in  a  part  of  the 
modern  p abul,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Uyrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Bactria 
-and  India  on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  bv  Gedrosia 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  Media.  Aria 
Troper  was  confined,  perhaps  within  the  Paro- 
pamisus.    Its  chief  tow*  Aria,  or  Artacoana, 
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en  fa*  Arimt  now  HeTimd,i*Eera(>  Di&MM* 
Perieg.  918.— Mela,  1.  c.  %  I.  3.  c.  7. 

Arum,  and  AaifcNi,  the  inhabitants  of  Aria. 

Ajucia,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  now 
Rxccia,  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus, 
after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  .JSe- 
culapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  bv  Diana. 
In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia, 
Theseus  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  es- 
tablished* Ihe  same  rites  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The  priest  of  litis 
temple,  called  Rex}  was  always  a  fugitive,  and 
the  murderer  of  has  predecessor ;  and  went  al- 
ways armed  with  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever 
attempts  might  be  made  upon  his  life  by  one 
who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The  Arician 
forest,  frequently  called  ntnwentu,  or  nanorm- 
lis  sylva,  was  very  celebrated :  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had 
been  killed  by'  them.  Egeria,  the  favourite 
nymph  and  invisible  protectress  of  Noma,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  famous  grove,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  beyond  mount  Al- 
banus.  Ovid.  Am.  15;  Fast.  3, 2  6&— Auccm. 
6,  v.  74.— Virg.  JEn.  7,  V.  761,  Ac. 

Arimaspi,  a  people  sometimes  referred  to 
Scythia  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  to  4»iiny» 
Scythia.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  therefore,  to 
fix  the  country  of  this  fabulous  people;  but  it 
seems,  from  all  authority,  that  the  region  about 
the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Tanais  was  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.  They  are  said  to 
have  hadbut  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  lore- 
head,  and  waged  continued  war  against  the  grif- 
fins, monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  gold 
of  the  river.  Plin.  7,  c.  3.— Berodet.  3  and  4, 
—Strab.  1  and  13. 

Aluminum,  (now  Rimini,)  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul, 
on  the' Adriatic,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Unabri- 
ans.  When  the  Romans  established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rose  to  the  highest  importance ; 
and  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gallic,  a  military  force  was' stationed  in  Arimi- 
num,  which  was  looked  upon  as  commanding 
the  entrance,  into  Italy  upon  that  side.  Lucan. 
l,v.23L— Ptfn.3,c.l5. 

Arimincs,  a  river 'of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains,  and  fafung  into  the  Adri- 
atic just  above  Ariminum.    Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Arimprsi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the  Hi- 
phaean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon,  ber- 
ries in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
innocence  and  mildness.    Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Arm  a  river  of  Messenia.    Pans.  4»  c  31. 

Arisba,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Plin.  5,  c.  31. — II.  A  colony 
of  the  Mityleneans  inTroas,  destroyed  by  the 
Trojans,  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 
Virg.  Mn.  9.  v.  961— ffamer.  H.  7. 

Arwtjbum,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  summit 
of  mount  Heemus.    Plin.  4,  c  1L 

AbistSrje,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Pans,  2,  ft  34. 

Aristonaotjs.  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene,  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  barr- 
ing touched  there  in  theirexpedition.  Paus*  8. 

ArnuB.  a  river  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  called  Arii. 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Armenia.  Upper  Arme- 
nia, called  also  Major,  has  Medja.an  tfe*  < 
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Iberiftmthe&ortl^Mesopotaimacaithaaotilit), 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  separates  it  from 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  west.  Lower  Arm** 
nia  or  Armenia  Minor,  which  was  bat  a.  part  of 
Cappadocia,  lay  along  the  Euphrates  from  Sy- 
ria, which  was  separated  from *U  on  thesouth  by 
the  Taurus  mountains  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Ponuis,  which,  bounded  it  on  the  north.  A 
branch  of  the  same  mountain  divided,  from  the 
rest  of  Cappadocia  on  the  west.  The  history  of 
Armenia  is  always  that  of  a  province.  A  part 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  passed  with  that  into 
the  power  of  the  Medes,  and  fell  with  them  into 
the  bands  of  the  Persians.  For  a  short  time,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sdeucidss,  the  governors 
of  Armenia  exercised  a  kind  of  independent 
role ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  was  reduced 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  to  the  mere 
condition  of  %  province  of  the  empire.  They 
borrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  dei- 
ties from  the  Persians.  Armenia  Major  is  now 
called  Turcomania,  and  Minor,  AladuJia.  Bt- 
todot.  1.  c.  104,  L  5.  c.  49.— Ow*.  4,  c.  19.  1. 5, 
e.  l.—Slrad.  I  and  U.— Mela,  3>  c  5  and  a— 
Plin.  6,  c.  4,  Ac— Lucan.  2. 

Armoricjc  CrviTATEB,  certain  districts  of 
Gaul,  principally  maritime ;  whence  the  name, 
the  Celtic  Aj-Mor,  signifying  bvtke  $ca,  The 
Armorica  of  Caesar  was  situate  between  the  Se- 
qoana,  the  Iiger,  and  the  sea,  including  the 
modern  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Breiagne. 
The  name  Armorica  was  at  last  confined  to  Bre- 
tagne  exclusively.  The  Armorjci  were  an  inde- 
pendent people,  united  in  confederacies,  without 
much  superiority  of  power  or  of  right  They 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  even  after  the  decline 
of  Roman  power  had  witnessed  the  exclusion 
of  Roman  influence  from  the  British  Isles,  the 
Armoricans  and  the  Britons  continued  to  look 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
stock,  and  the  latter  received  from  the  continent 
very  timely  aid  against  their  Saxon  enemies. 
The  Armoricans  fold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
romantic  tradition  and  fable;  prince  Arthur 
himself  was  an  A  rmorican,  and  more  than  half 
the  story  of  his  times  relate  to  the  chivalry  of 
Britany.    Cos.  BeSL  G.—Twn.  Aug.  Sax. 

A  bns,  L  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 
Xanthua II.  A  town  of  Umbria,  in  Italy. 

A  rots,  now  Am*,  the  principal  river  of 
Etruria.  ft  rises  in  the  Appenines,  passes 
through  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Portus 
Pisanus,  or  narboui  of  the  latter  city.  Liv.  33, 
2.— Sfrab. 

Aromata,  or  Aromatum,  "  the  most  eastern 
tod  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  of  which 
the  modern  name  is  Qua/rdaf*i.n    D'AnviUe. 

Arpi.     Vid.  Argwripa. 

ARriNUM,  now  Arpine,  a  town  of  the  Vol* 
Nci,  (anions  lor  giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rios. The  words  of  Arpina  Ckarta  are  some- 
times applied  to  Cicero's  works.  Arpinum 
did  not  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  Volsci 
to  that  of  the  Romans ;  it  was  for  some  time  a 
town  of  the  Sammies,  and  from  these  the  Ro- 
mans eonqnered  it.  Cicero  enlarges  on  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  manners  thalprevailed  there 
so  late  as  the  time  in  which  he  himself  fiourishr 
ed.    Li*.  9, 44. 

AnnanuM,  now  A*txz0s  a  town  of  Etruria, 
tnd  ctfMtitnlinf  <n*  of  te  principal  state*  in 
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the  early  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
placed  there  a  force  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  Gauls;  and  there  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
posted  to  contest  with  Annibal  the  entrance  into 
Etruria.  it  was  a  muncipinm,  and  always 
held  a  high  rank  amone  the  cities  of  Italy,  m 
the  middle  nges  it  again  became  conspicuous  for 
its  warn  with  Florence  during  the  factious  years 
of  the  GhieJ&bs  and  Ghihelmes.  It  was  like- 
wise nunonu  for  its  porcelain  eases  mentioned 
by  Pliay*    Uv  ®,  3.~Strab. 

Abaamosata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  10 
mites  from  the  Euphrates.     Tacit,  Ann.  15. 

Arsjnus,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which  accord- 
ing to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Euphrates.    Ptin.  5,  c.  34. 

AasftNA,  a  marsh  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  the  same  sort    StraL  » 

-  Arsu,  a  small  river  between  lUyricunV  and 
Istria,  foiling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Aneurog,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the 
lake  of  Maris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Nile, 
whey  the  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  venera- 
tion to  the  crocodiles.  They  nourished  them 
in  a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them  af- 
ter death,  and  buried  (hem  in  the  subterraneous 

cells  of  the  labyrinth.    Slrab. A  town  of 

Cilicia— rof  A&olia— — r*>f  8yria-— of  Cyprus 

—of  Lycia of  Crete.    Cr«».— -of  M- 

tolia.     Yid.Conope. 

Artabw,  and  Artabmtjb,  a  people  of  Luai- 
tania,  who  received  their  name  from  Aitrabum, 
apromontory  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  now  caBed 
F&iiOerre.    Sil.  9,  v.  368. 

Artacb,  I.  a  town  and  sea-port  Bear  Cyzicus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  fountain  called  Ar- 
tacia.  Btrodat:  4,  c.  \±.—Ptocop.  4e.  Bell. 
Peri  1,  c  ».— Slrab.  IS.t-PJmi.  5,  e.  38. — - 
II.  A  city  of  Phrygia.— III.  A  fortified  place 
of  Bithynia, 

Ajitatub,  a  river  of  IHyris.    liv.  43,  c.  19, 

Artaxata,  (orvm,)  now  .infos,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia, the  capital  o( 
the  empire,  where  the  kings  generally  resided. 
It  is  said  that  Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias,  the 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  H  Nerant* 
in  honor  of  Nero.    SCrab.  U. 

Artbmutom,  I.  a  promontory  of  Eubant, 
where  Diana  bad  a  temple.  The  neighbouring 
part  of  the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships.    Htrodol.  7,  c.  175,  &c. II.  A 

lake  near  the  grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  Artemis,  whence  the  narre. 

Arjsmita,  I.  a  city  at  the  east  of  Selencia. 
——II.  An  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous.    Slrab. 

Aritjb,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alex- 
ander kindly  received  the-cbief  officers  of  Da- 
rius.   Curl.  6,  c.  4. 

Arvbrmi,  a  powerful  neople  of  Gaul,  now 
Auvtrgne,  near  the  I. teens,  who  took  up  arms 
against  J.  Caesar.  They  were  coponered  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  to  be  descend- 
ed from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
Get.  BsU.  Qui.  l.-^Strvb.  14. 

Asbrstss,  and  Asbywt*,  a  people  of  Libya 

I  above  Cvrene,  where  the  temple  of  Amnion  j* 
built  Jupiter  is  sometimes  cslled  on  tfytt  ac- 
count 4jfy4i«*  BkratoL  4,  c,  tfpWffi  4>C<1 
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AflCAMA,  a  t(  wn  of  Syria  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  530  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  still 
in  being.  Jompk.  de  Bdl.  JutL  3,  c.  2.— The* 
jfhrasl.  H.  PL  7,  c.  4. 

Ascra,  a  town  of  Baootia,  built,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  on  a 
snmmit  of  mount  Helicon.  Its  celebrity  arises 
from  Hesiod's  long  residence  there ;  whence  he 
is  often  called  the  Aacrt&n  poet,  and  whatever 
poem  treats  on  agricultural  subjects,  Ascroum 
Carmen.  The  town  received  its  name  from 
Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  to  CEoclus  by  Nep- 
tune. Sbrad.  9.— Pans.  9,  c.  19.— Pater*.  1.  In  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  single  tower  of  this  town 
remained ;  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  tower,  probably  the 
same,  that  mark  its  site,  upon  a  barren  rock  a  few 
miles  from  the  ancient  Thespiae.    Hes.  Oper. 

Asia,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
separated  on  the  south-west  by  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  and  the  Arabian  gulf  from  Africa, 
from  Europe  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Egxine, 
the  straits  of  Caffa,  the  Kooma,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Ural  river  and  mountains.  The 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Frozen  sea  confine  the 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  south  and  north.  A 
very  small  portion  of  this  immense  extent  of 
country  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  that 
which  was  known,  the  name  of  Asia  was  ap- 
plied to  but  a  part.  iThe  Asia  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus  signified  onTy  the  region  about  the 
Cayster,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  Natolia,  and 
the  later  Greeks  Anatolia,  received  the  name  of 
Asia,  which  was  afterwards  gradually  extended 
over  the  continent.  The  Nile  was  sometimes 
made  a  boundary  of  Asia  by  ancient  authors, 
and  Egypt  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  part 
of  this  geographical  division.  The  natural  di- 
visions of  Asia  ure  formed  by  her  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  political  and  mor  J 
divisions  correspond,  in  a  great  measure  to  tho^ 
marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  first 
of  ihese,  comprising  the  Russian  province  of 
Siberia,  was  known  but  by  the  most  uncertain 
tradition  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
who  yet  were  aware  that  those  wild  regions  were 
inhabited  by  a  race  as  rugged  as  the  climate  and 
the  soil.  South  of  the  Attain  chain  began  the 
second  division ;  an*  the  extensive  prairies  of 
this  country  were  peopled  by  nomadic  tribes,  to 
whom  they  afforded  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
-herds,  and  who  sought  from  them  nothing  else. 
The  third  division  south  of  the  Taurus  was  a 
civilized  and  populous  country,  thickly  covered 
with  cities,  and  even  with  empires*  The  coun- 
tries of  peninsular  Asia  do  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  these  distinctions;  but  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  these  lines  in  general  separated1  people 
Siftering  in  the  manner  just  described.  South- 
ern Asia,  best  known  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
Jarly  in  antiquity  was  subject  again  to  a  two- 
fold subdivision.  Thus  the  Indus  formed  the 
first  great  boundary  between  the  eastern  and 
the  western  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  again  separated  the  latter  into 
three.  These  divisions,  though  understood, 
were  not  geographically  recognized  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  after  the  name  of  Asia  had  attain- 
ed with  them  its  widest  signification,  divided  it 
into  Citerior,  the  peninsula,  and  Ulterior  or 


Magna.  The  former  was  called  also  by  the 
Romans  Intria  Halyn  and  Intra  Taunim,  or 
Cis  Taurum;  and  this  contained  (we  may  here 
observe)  the  territory  of  the  Lydian  Croesus. 
The  Romans,  however,  applied  the  term  Asia 
absolutely,  in  many  instances,  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  Phrygias,  My- 
sia,  (Eolia,  and  Ionia,  Caria  and  Lydia.  To 
CEolia  and  Ionia  the  name  was  most  peculiai  ly 
proper,  and  many  suppose  that  to  tins  narrow 
region  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended thence  over  the  continent.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  it  generally  by  that  name  alone. 
It  was  called  Proconsularis  by  Augustus,  from 
the  title  of  the  officer  whom  he  set  over  it  The 
mycologists  have  referred  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  to  Asius,  an  ancient  Lydian  hero, 
and  to  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  The- 
tis the  wife  of  Japetus  and  mother  of  Prome- 
theus; but,  says  Malte-Brun,  "it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeks  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  little  from  the  district  to  which  it  was 
first  applied,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  ultimately  the  other  extensive  re- 
gions of  the  east."  The  political  constitution 
of  the  Asiatic  governments  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished the  people  of  Asia  from  those  of  the 
European  countries,  and  placed  them  general- 
ly in  a  hostile  position  to  each  other,  until  the 
difference  between  them,became  settled  by  tbe 
ascendency  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the 
west  Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the 
differences  that  had  begun  to  display  themselves, 
perhaps  in  the  Arjgonautic  expedition,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  Trojan  war,  were  terminated  by 
the  victory  at  Arbela,  four  great  empires  had 
flourished  in  succession  in  Asia,  perpetuating 
the  original  political  character,  ana  striving  for 
its  universal  supremacy.  The  first  was  the 
Assyrian,  which  terminated  about  700  before 
♦he  Christian  era,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Medes,  which  in  .the  6th  generation 
merged  in  that  of  the  Persians,  even  after  the 
representative  of  the  Asiatic  system  and  the 
engrosser  of  all  dominion  in  Asia,  Contempo- 
rary with  the  later  Assyrian  empire,  oat  of 
which  it  grew,  was  the  Babylon  i  an  empire,* while 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Croesus 
may  almost  compare  with  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
dia. The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  di- 
vision of  his  empire  amonghis  generals,  effected 
a  division  in  the  Asiatic  states,  and  new  king- 
doms attained  a  temporary  importance  under 
the  different  sovereigns  who  assumed  the  names 
Antigonus,  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  &c. ;  but  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  reduced  all  toils 
former  uniformity,  and  made  of  many  kingdoms 
a  dependent  province.  Over  different  parts  of 
this  province  different  officers  were  placed  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefects  of  the  East  exer- 
cised a  power  and  authority  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  in  his  immediate  capital.  Slrad. 
— Just.— Mel.— MaUe-Brun.— ffeeren.— B>An- 
ville.—BhfL 

Asms  campos,  or  Asia  palub,  (rA««  X«p«*») 
a  tract  of  low  land  along  the- Cayster,  not  far 
from  mount  Tmolus.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  critics,as  to  the  genuine  reading 
in  Homer,  (//.  11.  461,)  some  contending  for 
'A<r(a  ht  Wwri  w  in  the  meadows  of  Asias;" 
others  for  'A*C«  h  ta^mi,  "  in  the  Asian  me*- 
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dows."  Those  who  follow  the  former  reading 
adopt  the  Lydian  tradition,  and  trace  the  origin 
of  the  name  Asia  to  Asias,  me  son  of  Cotys,  or 
of  Atys.  But,  as  Heyne  well  remarks,  the  lat- 
ter reading  is  more  poetical,  and  is  supported  by 
the  Asia  Pratat  and  Asia  Pains  ol  Virgil. 
Hep*.  Exce.—iL  2,  461.—  Virg.  Geo.  1,  383. 
*£n.7,7Ql. 

Abnaus,  a  mountain  of  .Macedonia,  near 
which  the  river  Aous  flows.    lAv.  38,  c.  5.    . 

Artm,  L  a  river  of  Thessal y ,  falling  into  the 
-bay  of  Malia  at  the  north  of  Thermopylae. 

Strab.  a 1L  a  river  of  Bceotia,  which  rises 

ia  mount  Cithceron,  separates  the  territories  of 
Platsa  and  Thebes,  and,  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  southern  Bceotia,  empties  itself  into 
the  Euripus  'near  Oropus.  On  its  banks  the 
Dattle  of  Plata*  was  fought,  479  B.  C.  It  still 
retains  the  name  of  Asopo.    €ram.—Herodoi. 

9,43.— Stsvb.  %-Paw.  9,  4. III.  A  river 

oi'  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Lycus  near  Laodkea. 

IV.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  now  Basi- 

licof  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Argolis, 
and  empties  into  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus  below 

Sicyon.  Oram. V.  Another  of  Macedonia, 

flowing  near  Heraclea.    Strab. 

Aspkkdob,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Eurymedon.  tic.  in  Ver.  1,  c.  90. 
The  inhabitants  sacrificed  swine  to  Venus. 
Aspledon,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  twenty  stadia 
from  Orchomenus  beyond  the  Melas.  Its  name 
was  changed  to  Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous 
situation.     Cram. 

Asks,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Minor,  by  Pliny 
called  Apollonia. 

Asta,  a  city  in  Spain,  near  the  BaHis. 

Assyria,  properly  so  called,  a  province  of 
Asia,  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemv,  on  the 
north  by  pari  of  Armenia  and  mount  Niphates, 
on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Media  and  the  moun- 
tains Chontras  and.  Zagrus,  on  the  south  by 
Susiana,  and  on  the  west  by  Mesopotamia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tigris,  its  ca- 
pital was  Nineveh.  The  country  was  very 
plain,  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Tigris.-  It  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  u> 
Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem;  and  what  this  name 
has  in  common  with  that  of  Syria,  caused  it  to 
be  sometimes  transferred  to  the  8yrian  nation, 
whose  origin  refers  to  Aram,  also  descended 
from  Shem.  The  name  of  Kurdistan,  which 
modern  geography  applies  to  Assyria,  comes 
from  a  people  who,  under  that  of  Card  uc hi  or 
Gordyan,  occupied  the  mountains  by  which  the 
country  is  covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia 
and  Atropatene.  Among  the  Jews,  Assyria 
was  the  name  of  a  particular  conquering  nation, 
while  among  the  Greeks  it  was  applied  indiscrir 
nrinately  to  the  nations  who  ruled  on  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris  before  Cyrus.  The  Jewish  ac- 
counts refer  to  Assyria  properly  so  called,  and 
give  a  chronological  history  of  the  empire  bet- 
ween B.  C.  8Q0  and  TOO.  The  Grecian  authors 
Delude,  under  the  designation  of  Assyrian,  not 
nary  the  ruling  nation,  but  also  its  dependencies ; 
whence  the  frequent  confusion  or  Syria  and 
Assyria.  Assyrian  history,  according  to  Gre- 
cian sources,  contains  nothing  more  than  mere 
"  traditions  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines,  who, 
m  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
once  founded  large  empires.  The  events  are 
not  chronologically  ascertained,  but  then  are 


accounts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  east,  of  Ninus, 
Semiramis.  Ninyas,  and  Sardanapalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  an  Assyrian  empire  lasted 
520  years,  from  1337—717.  Ikeren.^-D'An* 
viUe.—Chaussard.—  Heylvn. — Herod.  — Diod.— 
CUs. 

Astacosmi,  a  people  of  India,  near  the  Indus. 
Strab.  15. 

Astacus,  I.  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  the  vicini* 
ty  of  Nicomedia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  built 
by  Astacus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  Athens.  Lysi- 
machus  destroyed  it,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
to  the  town  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  then  lately 
built.  Pans.  5,  r.  VI. -Arrian.— Strab.  if. 
—II.  A  city  of  Acarnania.    Plin.  5. 

Astapa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Jtetica,  now 
Estepa4a-Vieja.    Iav.  36,  a 20. 

Aatafus,  a  river  of  ^Ethiopia,  falling  into  the 
Nile.  It  is  the  Abarvi  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
sources  of  which  since  their  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  been  mista- 
ken Jbr  those  of  the  Nile.  (Vid.  Bruce1*  Tra- 
vels.) Ptolemv  makes  the  Astapus  issue  from 
a  morass  or  lake  named  Colo*,  the  Bakr  Dam- 
beat  into  which  the  Abarvi,  pours  its  rivulet. 
D'Anvtile. 

AstoiOwus,  -I.  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 
Crete.— II.  A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AaTRJSos,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  the 
Vistritzat  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  an- 
cient Orestis  arid  Eordaea,  and  flows,  according 
to  -Elian,  between  Benhoea  and  Thessafonka. 
Cram. 

Asru,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city,  ge- 
nerally applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  Athens, 
which  was,  the  most  capital  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  urbs  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  of 
superiority  to  Rome,  and  mA«  to  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  as  also  to  Troy. 

AstCra,  an  island  and  river  of  I«aiinm. 
(Pliny.)  It  is,  however,  more  properly  a  penin- 
sula, situated  at  the  mouth  or  the  river  which 
Strata  calls  Stores.  Festus  says  it  was  some- 
times called  Stura  as  well  as  Astural  It  is  inte- 
resting for  the  proximity  of  Cicero's  villa,  where 
CircaiandAntium  could  be  distinguished.  It 
was  the  residence  at  one  time  of  Augustus,  and 
also  of  Tiberius.    Cram. 

Astures,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  who  signalized  themselves  by  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  Their  capital  was  Asturica 
Augusta,  Astorga  ;  hence  Asturias.  D'AnriUe. 

Astypaijea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
Cos  and  Thera,  called  after  Astyapahea,  the 
daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  mother  of  Ancaeus, 
by  Neptune.    Paus.  7,  c  4.— Strab.  14. 

Atabyrss,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  sumamed 
Atabvris.    Strit.  14. 

Atarantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  dayrf 
journey  from  thcGaramantes.  There  was  in 
their  country  a  hill  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water  upon  it.    Btrcdot.  4,  c.  184. 

Atarbrchw,  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

Atarnea,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
same  name.    Poms.  4,  c.  35. 

Atblla,  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campania* 
The  earliest  scenic  representations  of  the  Ro» 
were  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Atellaai 
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and  nrecallr.lFatmlieAtMUuuft.  froth  these 
were  derived,  as  many  think,  the  celebrated 
names  which  delighted  the  emperors  and  the 
people  after  the  Febabe  Atellaaee  were  pro- 
scnsed.  On  their  first  representation  they  were 
received  with  such  favour,  that  the  actors  in 
them  were  allowed  privileges  refused  to  every 
other  class  of  bistrioues ;  and  the  first  youth  of 
Rome  were  often  among  the  performers.  Alel- 
la  took  pan  with  the  Cartbagenian3  in  Anni- 
bal'w  expedition  against  Italy,  tor  which  it  was 
reduced  to  a  prefecture ;  but  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
as  a  municipiuxn.  The  rains  of  this  town  are 
said  to  be  suit  discernible  by  the  village  of  Sam 
Arpino,  neaT  A  versa.  Iav.  32,  61 ;  and  26>  34. 
— Cic. — Strab. 

Athamanm.  "  The  Athamaae*  were  a  peo- 
ple of  Epirotic  origin.  Pliny,  however,  classes 
them  with  the  JE,  roiians.  The  earliest  mention 
ol' this  people  occurs  in  Diodoras,  who  mentions 
their  havmg  taken  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  this 
time  apparently  of  little  importance  from  their 
numbers  or  territorial  extent;  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after  that  they  acquired  greater 
power  and  influence,  as«jt  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirpation  of  several  small 
ThessaHan  and  Epirotic  tribes,  such  as  the 
jEnianes,  the  JEthices,  and  Perrhaebi;  they 
Subsequently  appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies 
to  the  JStohans,  and  formidable  enemies  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Macedou.  Little  further  is  known 
of  the  Athamanes  {  and  Strafoo,  who  hardly  con- 
sidered them  as  Greeks,  informs  us  that  they 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time. 
The  rude  habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred 
from  a  custom  which,  we  are  assured  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  prevailed  amongthem,  ofossign- 
ing  to  their  females  the  active  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, while  the  males  were  chiefyemployed 
in  tending  their  flocks,  dtejfhanus  reports  that 
some  considered  them  to  be  Dlyrians,  others 
Thessalians.  The  four  principal  towns  of 
Athamaniawere  Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Hera- 
ctea,  and  Theodoria,  as  we  learn  from  Liry  in 
his  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  Amy- 
hander  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  That  part 
Of  Athamania  which  was  situated  near  the 
Achelous  was  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
Paraeheloitis.  It  was  annexed  to  Thessaly  by 
the  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  gave  often  ee 
to  Philip  of  Macedon."    Cram. 

Athens,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  1556  years  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Oecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was  called 
Cecropia  from  its  founder,  and  afterwards  iMto- 
na  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  giving  it  a  name  in  preference  to  Nep- 
tune. [  Vid.  Minerva.]  It  was  governed  by  17 
kings  in  the  following' order;— after  a  reign  of 
fcO  years,  Cecrops  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus, 
who  began  to  reign  1506  B.  C. ;  Amphietvon, 
1497;  erichthonius,  1487;  Pandion,  1437; 
Erichtheus,  1397;  Cecrops  2d,  1347;  Pandion 
fid,  1307;  JBgeus,  1383;  Theseus,  1235;  Me- 
nestheus,  l'J06;  Demophoon,  1188;  Oxvhtes, 
1149;  Aphidas,  1|37;  Thynnstes.  H96; 
Melanthus,  1138;  and  Codrns,  1091,  who 
was  killed  after  a  reign  of  81  years.  "  We  have 
•tale  or  do  infoimatioi*  respecting  the  Size 
of  Athens  under  its  earliest  kings;  k  w  ge- 
nerally supposed)  however,  that  even  as  late 


as  the  time  of  Theseus  the  town  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  acropolis  and  the  adjoin- 
ing hill  of  Mars.  Subsequently  to  the  Trojan 
war,  it  appears  to  have  increased  considerably, 
both  m  population  and  extent,  since  Homer-  ap- 
plies to  it  the  epithets  of  tUrifu*^  and  »pw*- 
y  wo*.  These  improvements  continued  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus;  and  as  it  waa 
able  io  stand  a  siege  against  the  Lacecbenao- 
nians  under  his  son  Hippies,  it  must  evidently 
have  possessed  walls  and  fortifications  of  stsih- 
cient  height  and  strength  to  ensure  its  safety. 
The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent 
irruption  of  Mardonius,  enected  the  entire  des- 
truction of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  heap  of  ruins:  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  temples  ana  buildings  as  were  enabled, 
from  the  solidity  of  their  materials,  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Sahunis,  Pla- 
ta»,  and  Mycale,  had  averted  all  danger  of  in- 
vasion, Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security, 
soon  rose  from  its  state  of  ruin  and  desolation.; 
and,  having  been  furnished  by  the  prudent 
foresight  and  energetic  conduct  of  Themisto- 
cles  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  de- 
fence, it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  admi- 
nistrations of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  to  the  high- 
est pitch *of  beauty,  magnificence  and  strength. 
•The  former  is  known  to  have  erected  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  Stoee, 
and  Gymnasium ;  and  also  to  have  embellished 
the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
city  at  his.  own  expense.  Pericles  completed 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  left  in  an  un- 
finished state  by  Tbemistocles  and  Cimon;  he 
likewise  rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  and  to  him  his  country  was  indebted 
for  the  temple  of  Eteusis,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Propylafe,  the  most  magnificent  buildings, 
not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  the  world.  •  It 
was  in  the  time  or  Pericles  that  Athens  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  prosperity, 
both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic 
and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  Lhe  archi- 
tectural decorations  with  which  the  capital  was 
adorned.  Atthis  period  the  whole  of  Athens  with 
its  three  ports  of  Piraeus,  M onychia,  and  Phale- 
rum,  connected  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls,  formed  one  great  city  enclosed  within  a 
vast  peribolus  of  massive  fortifications.  The 
whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  eoUeet  from 
Thucydides,  was  not  less  than  174  stadia.  Of 
these,  forty-three  must  he  allotted  to  the  circuit 
of  the  city  itself;  the  long  walls  taken  together 
supply  seventy-five,  and  the  remaining 'fifty-six 
are  furnished  by  the  -peribolus  of  the  three  har- 
bours. Xenophon  reports  that  Athens  con- 
tained more  than  10,000  houses  which,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house  would  give 
180,000  far  the  population  of  the  city.  From 
the  researches  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Haw* 
kins,  it  appears  that  the  former  city  conside- 
rably exceeded  in  extent  the  modern  Athens 
and  though  little  remains  of  the  ancient  works 
tovfibrd  certain  evidejiceof  their  circumference, 
k^s  evident  from  the  measurement  furnished  by 
ThtKvdides,  tht  they  must  have  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  as-  * 
pectafty  towards  the  north.  Col.  Ijeake  is  of 
opinion  that  on  this  side  the  extremity  of  the 
oky  reached  to  the  foot  of  mount  Ancheamaa 
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aid  tkat  to  the  westward  its  walls  fc4fowed  the 
small  brook  which  terminates  in  Ihe  marshy 
ground  of  the  Academy,  mail  they  met  the 
point  where  tome  of  the  ancient  foundations 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipylum ; 
while  to  the  eastward,  they  approached  close  to 
the  llissus,  a  little  below  the  present  church  of 
the  MtUgiiadeSy  or  confessors.  The  same  an- 
tiquary estimate*  the  space  comprehended  with- 
in the  walls  of  Athena,  the  longomaral  enclo- 
sure, and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  the  ramparts ; 
but  if  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  nineteen  miles.  We 
know  from  -ancient  writers  that  the  extent  of 
Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome  with- 
in the  walls  of  Serrins.  Plutrach  commutes  it 
also  with  thai  of  Syracuse,  which  Straio  esti- 
mates at  180  stadia,  or  upwards  of  twenty-two 
miles.  The  number  of  gates  belonging  toancient 
Athens  is  uncertain,  but  the  existence  of  nine 
has  been  ascertained  by  classical  writers.  The 
names  of  theseare  Dipylum,  (also  called  Tbhia- 
mBj  Saoa,  and  perhaps  Cbeumoje,)  Diomcub, 
Diociuais,  MnarriDBB,  Puuicjb,  Achuuuob, 
Itomjs,  HtppABsa,  Hb*jjl  The  Difylqm,** 
we  learn  from  ferry,  was  the  widest,  and  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Foiam.  Without  the  walls,  there 
was.a  path  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Academy,  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  mile.  It  was  also  ceiled 
Thriasian,  and  deemed  sacred  from  its  lying  m 
the  direction  of  the  Thriasianplain  and  Eleusis. 
There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Dipylum  on  the 
north-west  side  of  theacropolis.  The  Drowns 
were  probably  so  called  from  Diomeia,  one  of 
the  Auk  demi,  and  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Athens;  the  Diomeian  gate  must  therefore  have 
been  on  this  side  of  the  town.  The  gate  of  Dio- 
OBuaas  was  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  tar- 
ceum,  and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  The 
MeufENsux  gate  was  to  the  south,  towards  the 
seaand  Phalerum.  Near  it  wasthe  monument  of 
Cimon  and  the  tomb  of  THucydides.  There  are 
some  remain*  of  this  gate,  as  well  as  of  the  Pirai- 
css,  which  ledVas  the  namesufnciently  implies,  to 
the  Piraeus.  The  Acjueroojt  doubtless  were  so 
named  from  Acharmv,  one  of  (he  most  consider- 
able of  the  Attic  demi,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  in  that  direction*  The  Itonun  gate,  men- 
tioned in  the  Dialogue  of  Aziochns,  is  placed  by 
CoL  Leake  about  half-way  between  the  flassus 
and  at  the  footof  the  hill  of  Mascaum ;  it  seems 
to  hare  been  on  the  road  <to  Phalerum.  The 
gate  called  Hipfads*  is  conjectured  by  the 
same  antiquary  to  have  stood  between  Dipy- 
lumand  the  Piraiess.  Plutarch  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it ;  hesmte*that  the  tombs  of 
the  family  of  the  orator  Hyper  ides  were  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  The  Hawm  was  so  called  from  its 
being  usual  to  convey  corpses  through  it  to  the 
burymf^tejroand.  Its  precise  situation  cannot 
now  bediscorered,  since,  as  Col.  Leake  observes, 
1  Athens  was  on  every  aide  surrounded  with  an 
immense  -cemetery,  there  being  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  sepultures'  on  the  north-west  and 
north  -from  the  northern  long  wall  to  mount 
Ancheamus;  and  there  were  bnrymgNgrounds 
also  on  the  outside  of  the  southern  long  wail/ 
Pausanias  begin  his  description  of  Athensnp- 
parentfy  from  ihe  Piraie  gate.  On  cntening 
the  city,  the  tanvaMina;  which  he  notkee  is 


the  staMpa,  sOeaMed from  its  tnitainugehe 
sacred  vessels  (v«/onta)  used  in  ceriaia  prooes 
sions  some  of  which  were  annual,  while  others 
occurred  less  frequently.  These  vessels,  toge* 
tfcer  with  the  Persian  syoils,  were  estimated,  as 
we  know  from  Thueydidea,in  the  beginning  oi 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at£00  talents.  Nearthi 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  containing  statues  of  thai 
goddess,  oi  Proserpine,  and  of  Inachus,  by  Pras> 
teles.  Pausanias  next  visits  the  Csjunicvs, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant parts  of  the  cirv.  its  name  was  derived 
Irom  the  hero  Ceramns,  or  perhaps  from  some 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  Jt 

and  the  recite,  as  well  as  various  other  tern,  les 
and  public  buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  de- 
cided as  to  the  general  extent  and  direction  of 
this  pan  of  the  ancient  city,  since  scarcely  any 
trace  remains  of  its  monuments  and  edifices} 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  their  re- 
searches and  observations,  that  it  lav  entirely  on 
thesonth  side  of  the  acropolis ;  in  this  direction 
it  must  have  been  limited  by  the  city  walk, 
which,  as  we  know,  came  close  to  the  fountain 
Callirhoe  or  Enneacrounoa.  The  breadth  of 
the  Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  be* 
ing  thus  confined  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  by  the  buildings  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  could  not  have  ea> 
ceeded  one  half  of  its  length.  It  was  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus  TheJfo- 
mer  was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
were  buried  at  ihe  public  expense.  From  Plu- 
tarch it  appears  that  the  communiaation  from 
the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  me  gate 
Dipylum.  Philnstratus,  however,  speaks  of -the 
Ceramic  entrance;  and  though  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  he  alludes  to  the  Dipylum,  I  would 
not  look  upon  tins  as  certain.    We  shall  now 

S"  ve  some  account  of  the  building  of  the  inner » 
eramic,  reserving  the  outer  portion  for  our  de- 
scription of  the  suourbs  of  the  city.  The  first 
edifice  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  the  Ere* 
Basilcios,  so  calledtbecause  the  archon  Basi» 
leus  held  his  court  there.  There  is  here  a 
picture  representing  the  achievements  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry  sent  to  assist  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  •  This  paint* 
ing  was  by  the  celebrated  Euphranor.  The  por- 
tico here  described  by  Pausanias  is  probably  that 
which  Harpocration  calls  the  Stoa  of  Jupiter 
Eleutherias,  since  Pausanias  himself  places  n 
statue  of  this  god  in  the  immediate  vfcinitjK. 
He  next  mentions  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pa- 
trons, in  which  was  a  statue  by  Euphranor, 
two  other  statues  by  Leochares,  and  Calamit 
adorned  the  front:  mis  latter  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  Alexicaous,  as  having  put  an 
end  to  the  pestilence  which  caused  such  a  dread- 
ful mortality  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Mstrovm  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  statue  was  the  work 
.of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  stale 
were  deposited ;  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for 
the  anion  eponymus.  Adjacent  to  the  Me- 
troum  was  the  senate  house  (/?**>£*r^p*»)  of  the 
Five  Hundred  who  formed  the  annual  council  «f 
the  state.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  Coun- 
sellor, (tf«X«w*,)  of  Apdllo,  and  the  Athenian 
demos.    Close  to  the  eonncn^hau  stood  It* 
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Tbolot,  "here  the  Prytanes  held  their  feasts 
and  fadcrifices;  this  building  was  also  called 
6cia&  Somewhat  above  were  the  statues  of 
the  eponymi,  or  heroes  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  Athenian  tribes ;  also  statues  of  Amphia- 
raus,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  and  Demosthenes. 
Near  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  having 
several  statues  within,  and  around  it  those  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Pindar,  who  was  thus 
honoured  for  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  the 
Athenians.  Near  these  stood  the  figures  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  All  the  statues 
here  mentioned  were  carried  away  as  spoils  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  possessed  himself  of  Athens, 
,  but  they  were  afterwards  restored  by  Antiochus. 
Above  the  Stoa  Basileios,  Pausanias  notices 
a  temple  of  Vulcan,  containing  statues  of  thai 
sod  and  of  Minerva,  also  the  temple  of  Venus 
Urania,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 
marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.  These  buildings 
stood  probably  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
ridge  of  Areopagus.  The  Stoa  Poscile  was  so 
sailed  from  the  celebrated  paintings  it  contained ; 
its  more  ancient  name  is  said  however  to  have 
been  Peisianactius.  The  pictures  were  by  Polyg- 
notus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous 
among  the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the 
battles  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  and 
.hat  of  Marathon  and  other  achievements  of 
the  Athenians.  Here  were  .suspended  also  the 
shields  of  the  Scionaeans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedsemonians,  taken  in  the  isle  of  Sphac- 
teria.    It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first 

rued  his  school,  which  from  thence  derived 
name  of  Stoic*  No  less  than  1500  citizens 
of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
thirty  tyrants  in  the  Poecile.  Col.  Leake  sup- 
poses that  some  walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  church  of  Panaghia  Fanaronmni  are  the 

*  remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  Near  the 
Stoa  Poecile  was  a  statue  of  Mercury  Ago- 
mus,  which,  from  its  position  close  to  a  small 
gate,  was  sometimes  termed  'Eppfc  *?<k  r* 
avAti*.  From  the  name  of  Agoneuswe  must 
conclude  also  that  this  brazen  figure  stood  in  the 
ancient  Agora,  which  is  £nown  from  various 
passages  in  classical  writers  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Ceramicns.  Xenophon  also  informs  us, 
that  at  certain  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the 
knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora  on 
horseback,  beginning  from  the  Hermes,  and,  as 
they  passed,  to  pay  homage  to  the  temples  and 
statues  around  it.  The  Agora  was  afterwards 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  for- 
merly belonged,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  de- 
mos of  Eretria,  and  where  it  still  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins conceives  that  this  change  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla,  since, 
alter  'the  Ceramicns  had  been  polluted  with 
the  blood. of  so  many  citizens,  the  Agora  was 
removed  to  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  at  this 

4  period  in  every  respect  more  central  and  conve- 
nient for  it,  and  where  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
market  of  the  modern  Athenians  still  continues 
to  be  held  at  the  present  day.'  Col.  Leake  also 
observes,  *  that  as  the  city  stretched  round  the 
acropolis,  the  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the 
same  direction,  until  at  length  the  best  inha- 
bited part  of  the  city,  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  acropolis,  the  old  Agora  having  been  de- 
ikd  by  the  massacre  of  Sylla,  and  its  buildings 


Billing  into  decay,  the  Agora  became  fixed; 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the  snuauuo 
where  we  now  see  the  portal  of  that  Agora.' 
There  was  a  street  lined  with  Mercuries  in 
the  Agora,  which  communicated  between  the 
Stoa  Basileios  and  the  Poecile.  The  Macra 
Stoa  was  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from 
the  Petraic  gate  to  the  Poecile.  Behind  it  rose 
the  hill  called  Colonus  Aooasca,  where  Me- 
ton  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  the  resort  of  labourers, 
who  came  there  to  be  hired.  We  hear  also  of 
an  altar  consecrated  to  the  twelve  gods  in  the 
Agora.  The  Leocoricm,  which  probably  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  since  he 
has  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  stood  also  in  the 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country.  Near  this  spot  Hippar- 
chns  was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  AristcpitoiL 
The  Ceramicus  contained  also  the  Agrippei- 
um  or  theatre  of  Agrippa.  and  the  Pahestra  of 
Taureas.  The  Stoa?  of  the  Thracians  and  ef 
Altai  us  were  likewise  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  Agora  was  divided  into  sections,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  means  of  the 
several  articles  exhibited  for  sale.  One  quarter 
was  called  Cyclas,  where  slaves  were  bought, 
and  also  fish,  meat,  and  other  provisions.  We 
hear  of  the  yvwiaXa  dyoph  where  they  sold  wo- 
men's apparel,  the  «x«»**«Afr  dyop*,  or  fish-mar- 
ket, the  i/rari««oXif  «y.ya,  clothes-market,  also, 
the  iyoph  'Apyn'wr,  Geti*,  Krpr^ruv;  in  the  lat- 
ter stolen  goods  were  disposed  of.  A  peculiar 
stand  was  allotted  to  each  vender,  which  he  was 
not  allowed  to  change.  In  the  Ceramicus  was 
the  common  hall  of  the  mechanics  of  Athens. 
This  quarter  was  also  much  frequented  by  cour- 
tesans. In  the  New  Agora  Pausaniasnotiees  the 
altar  of  Pity,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
alone.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  Gymnasi- 
um, called  Ptolemssum,  from  its  founder  Ptole- 
my, son  of  Juba  the  Libyan.  Cicero  speaks  of 
another  GymnasiunTalst*  named  Ptolenuemn, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Near  it  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  noble  struc- 
ture, which  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  in- 
juries of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. Pausanias  next  passes  on  to  the  Ana- 
ceium,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  building  of 
great  antiquity,  and  containing  paintings  of  Po» 
lygnotns  and  Micon.  The  name  of  Anaeerum 
was  derived  from  that  of  'Awircc,  applied  by 
the  Athenians  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Above 
the  Anaceium,  which,  from  the  parages  refer- 
red to,  must  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis, was  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aouuntos, 
by  which  the  Persians  ascended  to  the  citadel, 
and  scaled  its  ramparts.  Near  this  spot  was 
situated  the  Prythanbtom,  where  the  written 
laws  of  Solon  were  deposited.  Here  were  se- 
veral statues,  among  others  that  of  Vesta,  be- 
fore which  a  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning. 
There  we  also  the  statues  of  Good  Fortune, 
of  Miltiades,  and  of  Themistoeles.  Pausanias 
then  proceeds  to  notice  the  temple  of  Semis, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  introduced  among  the  Alia- 
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man  deities.  Some  remain*  of  this  building 
are  supposed  to  exisi  near  the  church  of  a°«- 
nagJtia  Viastiki.  Nut  far  from  it  was  another 
temple,  consecrated  to  Lucina.  He  next  points 
oat  several  buildings  erected  in  this  part  of  the 
city  by  Hadrian,  -which  from  that  circumstance, 
is  we  learn  by  an  inscription,  was  sometimes 
tailed  Hadbianofous.  The  Oltmperjm  was 
cue  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  edifices  of 
Athens,  since  it  is  said  to  have  beeen  originally 
*  founded  by  Deucalion.  A  more  magnificent 
structure  was  afterwards  raised  by  Pisistratus  on 
the  site  of  the  old  building,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking;  and  during  the 
numerous  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
afterwards  engaged,  it  remained  in  a  neglected 
state.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  is  said  that 
the  different  kings  in  alliance  with  that  emperor 
had  jointly  undertaken  to  complete  the  unfinish- 
ed structure  of  the  Olympeium.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  finally  terminated  until  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Spar- 
tianus,  was  present  at  the  dedication.  The 
whole  periborus  was  four  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
was  crowded  with  statues  of  Hadrian,  each  of 
the  Grecian  cities  having  supplied  one ;  but 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  in  the  very  re- 
markable Colossus  they  had  raised  behind  the 
temple.  In  the  peribolus  were  several  antiqui- 
ties, such  as  a  Jupiter  in  brass,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  temenusof  Olympia,  and 
the  chasm  through  which  the  waters  of  Deuca- 
lion's flood  are  said  to  have  retired.  To  Deu- 
calion is  attributed  the  most  ancient  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olvmpius;  and  his  tomb  was  shown  not 
far  from  the  present  building.  Hadrian  also 
embellished  Athens  with  other  edifices ;  name- 
ly, a  temple  of  Juno,  another  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  temple  common  to  alj  the  gods. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  build- 
ing in  which  were  190  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble.  There  wax  also  a  gymnasium  erected 
by  that  emperor,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  100 
columns  or  African  marble.  The  site  of  this 
buildmg  is  now  occupied  probably  by  the  church 
<£P*imgkiaGoTg<*nk0.  From  the*  Prytaneium 
a  street  led  towards  the  Olympeium  after  di- 
verging to  the  west  of  that  edifice;  it  was 
called  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  lined  with  small  tem- 
ples, where  prize  tripods  were  usually  deposit- 
ed :  of  this  description  was  the  beautiful  little 
choragic  -monument  of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias,  and  points  out  accurately  the 
site  and  direction  of  the  street  to  which  he  re- 
fers. One  of  the  temples  contained  a  satyr, 
which  was  regarded  by  Praxiteles  himself  as 
his  chef  tPamvrt,  Near  this  quarter  was  the 
Lskbum ,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bacchus, 
and  probably  the  same  to  wliich  Thucvdides 
alludes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnis. 
Near  the  Lenaeum  stood  the  celebrated  Dtony- 
siac  theatre,  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pau- 
sanias, were  many  statues  of  tragic  and  comic 
3cets;  among  the  latter,  Menander  is  the  most 
celebrated.  Here  were  also  the  effigies  of  the 
famous  tragic  writers  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
JEschylus;  that  of  the  latter  was  done  long 
after  his  death.  In  this  theatre,  wh ich,  accord- 
ing to  Dicssarchfua.  was  the  most  beautiful  hi 
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existence,  dramatic  contests  were  decided.  From 
Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  con 
taming  30,000  spectators.  The  situation  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  is  a  disputed  point  among  the 
writers  on  Athenian  topography;  but  CoL 
Leake,  I  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  acropolis.  Like  the  onW  theatres  of  Greece, 
its  extremities  were  supported  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry,  while  the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Not  far  from  thence 
was  the  Odbium  of  Pericles,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes. 
Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  richly  decorated  with 
columns,  which  terminated  in  a  point.  Xeno- 
nhon  states,  that  during  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty  the  Odeium  was  generally  occupied  by 
their  satellites.  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fire 
by  Aristion,- general  of  Mithridates,  Mho  de- 
fended Athens  against  Sylla.  We  learn  how- 
ever from  Vil  ruvius,  and  an  inscription  cited  by 
Col.  Leake,  that  the  building  was  afterwards 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariobarzanes  king  of 
Cappadocia.  No  vestiges  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered which  can  be  ascribed  to  this  building, 
nor  are  there  any  remains  of  the  Lenseum  and 
the  temples  which  it  once  enclosed;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  evident  accumula- 
tion of  soil  which  has  taken  place  under  this  end 
of  the  acropolis.  The  Cecropiar.  citadel,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topography 
of  Athens,  was  situated  on  an  elevated  rock, 
abruptly  terminating  in  precipices  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  its  western  end,  from 
whence  it  was  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  the 
magnificent  Propyuba  of  the  acropolis,  erected 
by  Pericles,  which,  though  intended  only  as  an 
approach  to  the  Parthenon,  were  supposed  to  ri- 
val that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  This 
work  was  probably  designed  as  well  for  I  he  pur- 
poses of  security  and  defence  as  that  of  orna- 
ment, from  the  massive  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  whole  was  of  Pentelic  marble,  and, 
as  Pausanias  informs  us,  the  size  of  the  blocks 
surpassed  all  that  he  bad  ever  seen.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  great  vestibule1,  with  a  front  of  six  Doric 
columns ;  behind  which  was  another  supported 
by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order;  these 
formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates  or  entran- 
ces tothe  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings 
projecting  from  the  great  central  colonnade, 
and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  triglyphs.  This  great  structure  is  said 
to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  9000  talents.  Pausanias  infbrms  us  thai 
the  Propytea  were  ornamented  with  equestrian 
statues.  On  the  right  stood  a  temple  of  Victo- 
ry Apteros.  On  the  left  a  building  containing 
several  paintings  representing  different  events 
which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  statues  of 
Mercury  PropylWns,  and  the  three  Graces,  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Socrates.  The  Parthenon, 
or  temple  of  Minerva,  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  acropolis,  being  far  elevated  above  the 
Propylsea  and  the  surrounding  edifices.  It  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va, and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian 
invasion.  In  beauty  and  grandeur  it  surpassed ' 
all  other  buildmgs  of  the  kind,  and  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  av» 
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chio  waslctinus*  Those  who  have  studied 
its  4  mansions  inform  us  thai  it  consisted  of  a 
cell,  jorrounded  with  a  peristyle,  having  eight 
Done  columns  in  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen 
in  the  sides.  These  were  six  feel  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in 
height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to-  which 
there  was  an  ascenjrof  three  steps,  the  total 
elevation  of  the  temple  being  65  feet  from  the 

{[round;  the  length  was  22a,  and  the  breadth 
02  feet.  It  was  also  enriched  both  within  and 
without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first 
sculptors  of  Greece.  We  learn  from  Pausanias, 
that  those  which  decorated  the  pediment  in  front 
related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  those  be- 
hind to  the  contest  between  the  goddess  and 
Neptune  for  Attica.  The  statue  of  Minerva 
was  of  ivory  and  eold.  On  the  summit  of  the 
helmet  was  placed  a  sphinx,  with  griffins  on 
each  of  the  sides.  The  statue  itself  was  erect, 
and  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet  On 
the  breast  was  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought  in 
ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  about  four  cubits 
high.  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a 
shield  lay  at  her  feet;  near  the  spear  was  a  ser- 
pent, which  might  be  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Erichthonius.  According  to  Pliny  the  figure 
was  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  whole  was 
executed  by  Phidias,  wbohad  further  contrived 
that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  en- 
crusted might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
sculpture  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  birth 
of  Pandora.  Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues 
of  Iphicrates,  Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantip- 
pus,  Anacreon,anda  brazen  Apollo,  by  Phidi- 
as. On  the  southern  wall  were  sculptured  the 
war  of  the  giants  who  inhabited  Pallene,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons ;  also 
that  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls 
in  Mysia.  presented  by  Auaras.  Here  was 
likewise  the  statue  of  Olympiodorus,  who  freed 
the  Athenians  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Cassander.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  acropolis  stood  the  Emchthsjom,  or. 
temple  of  Erechtheus,  a  buikling  of  great  an- 
tiquity, since  it  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  ad- 
joining it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  is 
said  to  have  been  a  common  offering  of  the  demi 
before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis, 
by  Theseus.  The  lamp  which  was  suspended 
in  the  sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  be  extin- 
guished. Another  part  of  this  compound  build- 
ing was  the  Pandrosiu«.  or  chapel,  sacred  to 
Pandrosus.  one  of  ihe  daughters  of  Oeerops. 
The  Erechcheknn  contained  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  during  their  contest  for  Attica, 
also  Ihe  serpent  of  Erichthonius.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias  was  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chair, 
made  by  Disdains,  and  some  spoils  of  the 
Medea,  such  as  the  silver-footed  seat  of  Xerxes, 
the  sword  of  Mardenius,  and  the  breastplate  of 
Masistius.  Cecrops  was  end  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  acropolis;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  chapel  was  consecrated  to  him  under  thename 
of  Cacaonim.  We  are  informed  by  Xene- 
phon  that  the  temple^of  Minerva  was  burnt  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Pelaponnesian  war, 
bat  it  is  not  Jmown  bv  wham  it  was  subseonent- 
1?  jestored.    The  whole  of  the  acropolis  was 


surrounded  by  watt*  raised  on  Ihe  nataml 
rook,  of  which  the  entire  hill  is  composed.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications  waa 
constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who,  is 
the  course  of  their  migrations,  settled  in  Amen, 
and,  being  probably  skilled  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walls.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  names  of  Agroms  and  Hyperhins  as  being 
probably  the  chiefs  of  the  colony.  The  nun* 
part  raised  by  thia  people  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  name  of  Pb- 
LAsetcuM,  which  included  also  a  portion  of 
ground  below  the  wall  at  the  foot  at  the  rocks 
of  the  acropolis.  This  had  been  allotted  to  the 
Pelasgi  whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and,  on 
their  departure,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabited 
or  cultivated.  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
sidetf  the  citadel  as  we  are  informed  fay  Plu- 
tarch that  the  southern  wall  was  built  bv  Cimon, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Cntesiina. 
Another  portion  appears  from  Thncydidea  so 
have  been  constructed  under  the  administrate 
of  Themistoclea;  and  there  as  still  great  evi» 
dance  of  the  haste  with  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes that  work  to  hare  been  performed  on  the 
tenmnaaon  of  the  Persian  war.  From  the 
acropolis  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Aueora* 
cos,  or  hill' of  Man,  which  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west.  It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there  for  the 
murder  of  Hatirrhothtas  son  of  Neptune.  The 
Pwrx  was,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness, 
the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  es- 
pecially during  elections.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  rising  ground  opposite  the 
Areopagus,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Propykea  of 
the  acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east  It  was 
also  close  to  the  wails  of.  the  city,  as  we  learn 
from  the  scholiast  to  Aristophanes.  The  cele- 
brated Bema,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  whack 
at  first  looked  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  time  of  (he 
thirty  Tyrants  it  was  turned  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country .  Some  traces  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  still  to  be-seen  on  a  hill,  the  situa- 
tion and  hearings  of  which  answer  perfectly  in 
all  respects  to  what  has  been  collected  from  an- 
cient authorities  relative  to  the  Pnyx.  The 
MuasaTM  was  another  elevation  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity, to  the  south-west  of  the  acropolis,  and, 
like  the  Pnyx,  included  also  within  the  ancient 
periphery  of  the  city  wall.  It  is  said  to  halve 
been  named  from  the  poet  Mosssus,  who  waa 
interred  there.  At  eunuch  later  period  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  here  bv  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant of -the  -kingsef  <;oHuna^ene,and  who, 
having  been  consul  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  this  structure.  Pausanias,  who  curso- 
rily notices  the  monument,  simply  says  it  be- 
longed to  a  Syrian.  After  speaking  of  the  Are- 
opagus, the  same  writer  proceeds  to  mentieis 
seme  other  courts  of  judicature  of  less  note. 
The  Pabmbvstom,  where  petty  causes  wave 
tried :  the  Thmohuis,  so  called  from  tas  shape: 
BATaicmm  and  Phobmowm,  from  their  co- 
tour.  The  Helhba,  a  tribunal  of  much  treater 
importance,  which  is  often  altaded'to  by  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  classical  writers,  was  situated 
the  Agere,  and  so  name*  from  its  being 
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hddin  the  open  air.  The  Palladwjm  ins  a 
court  in  whkkpersons  accaoed  of  murder  were 
tried;  those  who  confessed  its  perpetration,  bat 
were  prepared  to  defend  the  act,  were  judged  an 
the  Uelpbinnjm,  which  tribunal  was  probably 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Derphmius.  Having 
now  noticed  the  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments within  the  city,  we  must  proceed  to  re- 
mark upon  those  in  its  suburbs  and  environs. 
The  quarter  called  Ccble  was  appropriated  to 
sepulchres,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
without  the  town,  since  we  are  assured  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  be  interred  within  its  walls. 
Cimonand  Thucydides  were  both  entombed  in 
this  quarter.  Ceale  is  classed  by  Hesychsus 
among  the  Attic  demi  Col.  Leake  places  with 
great  probability  this  hollow  wajr  or  valley,  'to 
the  south  of  the  acropolis,  near  the  gate  of 
Lumbar dkari,  which  answers  to  the  Porta)  Me- 
liienses.'  Mjelitb,  of  which  Pausanias  makes 
no  mention,  is  supposed  by  the  same  judicious 
antiquary  to  have  teen  principally  within  the 
walls.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  rehearsal  for 
the  tragic  actors,  the  Eurysacecm  or  sanctua- 
ry of  Eurysaces  son  of  Ajaz,  and  the  temple 
of  Menauppus.  Melite  was  a  demos  of  the 
tribe  tEneis,  but,  according  to  Harpocration,  of 
theCecropiaa.  Colyttos  was  another  suburban 
demus.  It  was  remarked  that  the  children  of 
this  place  were  very  precocious  in  their  speech. 
Plato,  ■according  to  some  writer  quoted  by  Diog. 
Laert.  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher,  was  a  native 
o(  Coiyttus,  as  also  Timon  the  man-hater.  jEs- 
thines  the  orator  was  said  to  have  resided  here 
lor  forty-five  years.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Coilvttus,  as  may  be  seen  from  some  inscriptions 
cited  by  Spon,  t.  IL  p.  487.  Near  the  Ilissus 
stood  another  Odeium,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
which  was  adorned  with  various  statues  of  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Phi- 
lip and  Alexander,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
This  was  apparently  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  probably  erected  by  some  prince  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty.  1a  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  Elxustnium,  or  temple  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, set  opart  for  the  celebration  of  the  less- 
er Eleusinian  mysteries,  h  stood  probably  in 
an  island  formed  by  the  Ilissus,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  so  sacred  and  retired  a  sanctuary, 
and  where  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing are  still  observable.  Near  the  Eleusinium, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  was  the 
Stadium  erected  for  the  celebration  of  games 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lycurgus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutracb's 
life  of  that  orator.  Antiquaries  affirm  that  the 
area  of  this  building  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges.  Higher  up  the  river  was 
Agree  and  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera.  He- 
rodotus reports  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  Bo- 
reas by  the  Athenians,  to  commemorate  the 
storm  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Persian 
.  ships  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Beyond  was 
the  Lyceium,  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  jo 
Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his 
court.  It  was  decorated  with  fountains,  planta- 
tions, and  buildings  by  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  and 
Lycurgus,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exer- 
cise for  the  Athenian  youths  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  -and  those  addicted  -to 
retirement  and  study*    We -know  that  it  was 


more  especially  the  favourite  walk  of  Aristotht 
and  hislollowers,  who  thence  obtained  the  nam*  . 
of  Peripatetics.  Here  was  the  fountain  of  the 
hero  Panops,  and  a  plane-tree  of  great  size  and 
beauty  mentioned  tyr  Theophrastus.  The  posi- 
tion commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceium  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  1. early  op- 
posite to  the  church  of  Petros  Stoutot)teuost 
which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agrotera  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Ardkttus  was  a  judicial  court  on  the  banks  of 
the  ilissus,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  Sta» 
dium.  Cynobarges  was  a  spot  consecrated  to 
Hercules,  and  possessed  a  gymnasium  and 
groves  frequented  by  philosophers.  Here  was  a 
tribunal,  which  decided  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
children  in  doubtful  cases.  After  the  victory  of 
Marathon  the  Athenian  army  lookup  a  position 
at  Cyhosarges,  when  the  city  was  threatened 
by  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  Cynosarges  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  utuated  at  the  loot  of  mount 
Anchesraus,  now  the  hill  of  St.  George,  and  to 
the  south-west  of  Asomttto.  In- the  same  vi- 
cinity we  must  place  the  demus  of  Diouns* 
which,  according  to  Staph.  Byz.  appertained  to 
the  tribe  iEgeis.  From  Aristophanes  we  col- 
lect that  a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Hercules.  Pausanias  speaks  of  Anchss* 
m»  as  an  inconsiderable  height,  with  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  It  now  takes  ks 
name  from  the  church  of  St.  George,  which  has 
replaced  the  statue.  Pioceeding  beyond  this 
hill  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  outer  Cer  amicus,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  most  illustrious  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  Athens.  Here  were  interred  Pe- 
ricles, Phormio,  Thmsybulus,  and  Chabrias } 
the  road,  in  fact,  was  lined  as  far  as  the  Acade- 
my on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  of  Athe- 
nians who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Over  each 
tomb  was  placed  a  pillar  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  names  of  the  dead,  and  those  of 
their  demi  *and  tribes.  One  column  commemo- 
rated the  names  of  those  who  bad  fallen  im 
Sicily ;  that  of  Nicias,  however,  was  excepted, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  enemy}  while  Demosthenes  was 
adjudged  worthy  of  haying  his  name  inscribed 
for  this  reason,  that  having  capitulated  for  hit 
army,  he  refused  to  be  included  m  the  treaty  ,-and 
made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life.  Here  wei« 
also  the  cenotaphs  of  those  who  fell  in  the  naval 
fight  at\he  Hellespont,  in  the  battle  of  Chtero- 
nea,  and  during  toe  Lamfctc  war.  Beyond 
were  the  tombs  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased 
the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes;  of  Tolmides; 
of  Conon  and  Timotheus,  a  father  and  son, 
whose  exploits  are  onlysurpasssed  by  those  of 
Miltiades  and  Cimon.  Here  were  interred 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  celebrated  Stoics,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  the  orators  Ephi- 
altes  and  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
deposited  in  the  public  treasury  €500  talents 
more  than  Pericles  had  been  able  to  collect.  It 
was  in  the  outer  Ceramicus  that  the  games 
called  Lempadephoria  were  celebrated.  The 
Academy  was  at  the  extremity  of  this  burial 
ground,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate 
Dipylnm.  '  A  few  scattered  olives  grow  on  it, 
and  -some  paces  further  west  we  saw  a  number 
of  .gardens  and  vineyards,  which  co     '     * 
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ftait-trey  of  a  more  exuberant  growth,  than 
%  in  any  o»ner  part  of  the  plain.1  A  little  to 
'  the  north-west  of  the  Academy  was  the  de- 
mits of  Colonus,  named  Hippeios  from  the  al- 
tar erected  then*,  to  the  Equestrian  Neptune, 
and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sopho- 
cles as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of  CEdi- 
pus.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that  Colonus 
was  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  city,  and  that 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  on  some  occa- 
sions convened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
celebrated  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports  were  first  planned  and 
commenced  by  Tnemistocles  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
terminate  this  great  undertaking,  which  was 
continued  after  his  death  by  Cimon,  and  at 
length  completed  by  Pericles.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  termed  the  legs,  (Wx*,)  and  by  La- 
tin writers  the  arms,  (brachia,)  of  the  Piraeus. 
One  of  these  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Piraic,  and  sometimes  oy  that  of  the  northern 
wall,  0°<>tiov  Tttxos ;  its  length  was  forty' stadia. 
The  other  was  called  the  Fhaleric,  or  southern 
wall,  and  measured  thirty-five  stadia.  The  in- 
termediate wall,  (AiajtUw  ni^of,)  spoken  of  by 
some  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  that  portion 
which  was  enclosed  between  the  two  longomural 
arms.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exterior 
or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  enemy  could  ad- 
vance, there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Athens,  except  through  a  difficult  pass 
between  the  city  ana  mounkHymeltus,  or  by 
making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which 
would  nave  been  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 
The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four 
years  after  their  completion,  till  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which,  Cotion  rebuilt  them  with  the 
assistance  of  Pharnabazus.  Col.  Leake  informs 
us  that  some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  are  still 
to  be  seen.  '  They  are  chiefly  remarkably  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  where  they  were  connect- 
ed with  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus  and  Phale- 
rum.  The  modern  road  from  Athens  to  the 
port  Drako,  at  something  less  than  two  miles 
short  of  the  latter,  comes  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  northern  long  wall,  which  are  formed  of 
vast  masses  of  squared*  stones,  and  are  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickness.  Precisely  parallel  to 
it,  at  the  distance  of  860  feet,  are  seen  the  foun- 
dations of  the  southern  long  walls  ^the  two 
walls  thus  forming  a  wide  street,  running  from 
the  centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis.'  Mari- 
time Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
the  three  quarters  of  Pra«us,  Monychia,  and 
Phalkrum.  '  Pirbus,'  says  Pansanias ,  *  was 
a  demus  from  the  earliest  time,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come a  port  for  ships  before  the  administration 
of  Themistocles.  Hitherto  Phalerum  had  been 
the  usual  harbour,  as  it  was  nearest  the  sea ; 
and  Menestheus  is  said  to  have  sailed  from 
thence  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete.  But 
Themistocles  perceiving  that  the  Piraeus  pre- 
sented greater  advantages  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  instead  of 
one,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, caused  it  to  be  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shipping.  And  now  there  are  still  re- 
naming the  covered  docks,  and  the  tomb  of 


ThemistocleSj  close  to  the  largest  of  the  har- 
bours; for  it  is  said  that  the  Athenians  Having 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  h*s  rela- 
tives conveyed  thither  his  remains  from  Mag- 
nesia.2 Strabo  compares  the  maritime  part  vf 
Athens  to  the  city  of  the  Rhodians,  since  ii  was 
thickly  inhabited,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  com- 
prehending within  its  circuit  the  Piraeus  and 
the  other  ports  which  could  contain  tour  hun- 
dred ships  of  war.  These  lines  being  connec:- 
ed  with  the  long  walls,  which  were  tony  stadia 
in  length,  united  the  Pine  us  with  the  ciiy.  But, 
during  the  many  wars  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  engaged,  they  were  demolished,  and 
the  Piraeus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  habitations, 
which  stand  round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Soter.i  The  temple  alladed  to  by  the 
geographer  is  doubtless  the  same  described  by 
Pausanias  as  the  temenus  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, in  which  were  deposited  (he  statues  of 
these  two  deities  in  brass.  That  of  Minerva 
was  an  admirable  work  by  Cephissodotus.  The 
arsenal,  erected  and  supplied  by  the  architect 
Philo,  was  said  to  suffice  lor  the  equipment  of  a 
thousand  ships.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla, 
The  maritime  bazar  or  emporium  was  called 
Macra  Stoa,  and  was  situated  near  the  sea. 
The  agora  named  Hippodameu  was  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  coast ;  it  was  so  called  from 
Hippodamus,  a  Milesian,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Themistocles  to  fortify  the -Piraeus, 
and  to  lay  out  Its  streets  as  well  as  those  of  the 
capital.  The  place  called  Deigma  seems  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or 
mart,  where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
SsRANoiuMwas  a  public  both.  The  Phreat- 
tvs  was  a  court  of  justice  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  murders  when  the  party  accused,  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  for  an  involuntary  act,  was 
now  tried  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  defend- 
ant in  this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  board  a 
ship,  while  the  judges  heard  him  from  the  shore. 
The  port  of  Piraeus  was  subdivided  into  three 
lesser  havens,  named  Cantharus,  Aphrom. 
sium,  and  Zea.  The  former  was  appropriated 
to  dock-yards  for  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  ships  of  war.  This  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three  basins.  Aphrodisium  seems 
to  have  been  the  middle  or  great  harbour,  and 
Zea  the  outermost,  so  called  from  the  grain 
which  the  Athenians  imported  from  the  Helles- 
pont and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  tor  that  purpose.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Piraeus  was  formed  on  one  side  bt 
the  point  of  land  called  Eetioneia,  on  the  other 
by  Cape  Alcimus.  Eetioneia  was  fortified 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
by  the  council  of  Pour  Hundred,  with  a  view  ol 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and 
admitting,  if  necessary  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
They  erected  also  a  large  building,  in  which 
they  caused  all  imported  corn  to  be  deposited. 
Eetioneia,  according  to  Col.  Leake,  was  that  * 
projecting  part  of  the  coast  which  runs  west- 
ward from  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  intc 
the  Piraeus,  and  is  now  called  Trapezowi.  Pi- 
raeus itself  is  known  by  the  name  of  Port  Drdkn^ 
or  Leone,  derived  from  a  colossal  figure  of  a 
lion  in  white  marble,  which  once  stood  upon  the 
breach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687.  The  port  of  Mcnychu  was  so  called, 
as  it  is  said,  from  Munychus,  an  Orcltomeniao* 
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who,  hating  been  expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the 
Thracians,  settled  at  Athens.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abounding 
with  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  art  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified 
lines,  connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Many- 
chia  became  a  most  important  position  from  the 
security  it  afforded  to  these  maritime  dependen- 
cies of  Athens,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  al- 
ways mentioned  as  the  point  which  was  most 
particularly  guarded  when  any  attack  was  ap- 
prehended on  the  side  of  the  sea.    The  whole 
peninsula  abounds  with  remains  of  walls,  exca- 
vations in  the  rocks  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  other  traces  of  ancient  habitations. 
Cape  Alcimus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a 
headland  near  the  entrance  of  Pirwus,  close  to 
which  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themisto- 
cles,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  altar.    Phale- 
rnm  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian 
ports;  but  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in 
the  Pineus  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance 
in  a  maritime  point  of  view.    It  was,  how- 
ever, enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.     Pausanias  no- 
tices in  this  demus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  An- 
tiochis,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Mi- 
nerva Sciras ;  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.    Here  were,  besides, 
attars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  Gods,  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  the  hero  Phalerus,  and  Androgens 
son  of  Minos,  and  the  tomb  of  Aristides.  Pha- 
ierum  supplied  the  Athenian  market  with  abun- 
dance of  the  little  fish  named  aphyae  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  comic  writers.    The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine 
cabbages.    The  modem  name  of  Phalerum  is 
Parte  Fanari."   Cramer.    The  ancients,    to 
distinguish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
called  it  Astu.  one  of  the  eves  of  Greece,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mon patroness   of  Greece.    The  Athenians 
thougttt  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Attica;  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  <«»-*x<Wc  produced  from  the  same 
earth  which  they  inhabited,  yijy«wt*  sons  of  ike 
earth,  and  rtrtrits  grasshoppers.    They  some- 
times wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair  as 
badges. of  honour,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble  ex- 
traction, because  those  insects  are  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  the  ground.    The  number  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  was  computed  at  90,000,  and  there 
appeared  no  considerable  augmentation  in  the 
more  civilized  age  of  Pericles ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Pbalercus  there  were  found  21,000 
citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves. 

Athknk"m,  f.  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhe- 
toricians generally  declaimed  and  repeated  their 
compositions.  It  was  public  to  all  the  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopted 
at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public  building 
for  the  same  laudable  purposes.— II.  A  pro- 
montory of  Italy.— III.  A  fortified  place  be- 
tween JEtolia  and  Macedonia.  Lfo.  38,  c  1, 
L»,c.25. 


Anritas,  now  Adige,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and 
after  flowing  nearly  200  miles,  emptying  north 
of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic.  Virg.  JSn.  9,  v.  680. 
Athos,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  150  miles' 
in  circumference,  projecting  into  the  jEgean 
Sea  like  a  promontory.  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which 
he  brought  the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet 
over  it,  so  that  two  snipe  .could  pass  one  another; 
thus  desirous  either  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
rdund  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power.— A  sculptor,  called 
Dinocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a  statue  of  the  king 
holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  right 
a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it  Alexander  greatly  admired  the 
plan,  but  objected  to  the  place;  and  he  observed 
that  the  neighbouringcountry  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fruitful  to  produce  corn  and  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants  which  were  to  dwell  in  the 
city  in  the  hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now 
called  Monte  Santo,  famous  for  monasteries, 
said  to  contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts. Berodoi.  6,  c.  44, 1.  7,  c.  21.  &c.—  . 
Lucan.  2,  v.  672.— ASXian.  de  Anim.  13,  c.  29, 
&c.-~Plin.  4,  c.  10.— JBscMn.  contra  CUsiph. 
Athrulla,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix.  Strab. 
Athymbra.  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.  Strab.  14. 

AtIna,  1.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
Volsci,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Arpinum, 
a  considerable  town  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war 
according  to  Virgil,  Its  situation,  among  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Appenines,  is  marked  by 
Silins  Italicus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
A.  TJ.  C.  440.  According  to  Cicero  it  was  a 
prefecture;  and  one  of  the  most  populous  m 
Italx.     It  is  now  Atins.    Cram.—jEn.  7,  629. 

— Cie.  Pro.  Plane. II.  A  town  of  Lucan  ia, 

not  far  from  the  Tanager,  now  Atena. 

Atlantis,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  cursed  the  sun  at  his  rising  and  at  his  set- 
ting, because  his  excessive  heat  scorched  and 
tormented  them.    Berodoi. 

Atlantides,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount 
Atlas.  They  boasted  of  being  in  possession  of 
the  country  in  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
received  their  birth.    Diod.  3. 

Atlantis,  an  island  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, particularly  by  Plato  in  his  Timaeusand 
Critias,  generally  placed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  commonly  considered  an  island  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  some  ( Vid.  Lempriere,  Art. 
Atlantis,  6th  American  edition,)  by  "  a  diligent 
examination"  of  ancient  writers,  discover  it  to 
have  been  an  extensive  region,  somewhere  or 
other  "  engulphed  by  some  subaqueous  convul- 
sion of  nature." 

Atlas,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  of  poetical  ee 
lebrity.  It  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to 
Europeans.  M.  Desfontaines  considers  it  as 
divided  into  two  leading  chains.  "  The  south- 
ern one  adjoining  the  Desert,  is  called  the 
Greater  Atlas;  the  other,  lying  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  is  called  the  little  chain.  Both 
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run  east  aid  vest,  and  am  connected  together 
by  several  intermediate  mountains  running 
north  and  sooth,  and  contain  ing  between  them 
both  valleys  and  table  lands.  But  it  is  'worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Allan  of 
Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is»  terminated  at 
Cape  Ftlneh,  and  the  other  at  Gape  Cantin, 
diner  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
main  system  to  form  promontories  on  the  sea- 
eoast."— "  The  great  height  of  mount  Atlas  is 
proved  by  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover  its 
summits  in  the  east  part  of  Morocco,  nnder  the 
latitude  of  38°.  According  to  Humboldt's  prin- 
ciples, these  summits  must  be  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  ot  the  sea."— M.  Desfootaines  found  in 
the  mountains  large  heaps  of  shells  and  marine 
bodies  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  a  pheno- 
menon noticed  by  all  modem  travellers.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny, "  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  to  the  western  ocean,  that  is,  the  south 
sides,  raise  their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly 
from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  send :  while  the 
more  gentle  northern  declivity  is  adorned  with, 
beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pastures."  M. 
Ideler  denies  that  the  mountains  above  described 
were  the  Atlas  of  the  ancient  poets.     He  is  of 

Sinion.  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  frequented 
9  Archipelago  of  the  Canaries,  were  astonished 
at  the  height  of  the.  Peak  of  Tenerim?;  and 
thai  the  Phoenician  colonies  "  brought  to  Greece 
some  information  respecting;  that  mountain 
which  towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  happy  islands  over  which  it  presides, 
embellished  with  oranges  or  golden  apples." 
Hence  Homer's  Atlas,  with  its  foundations  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
situated  somewhere  in  the  west  Hesiod-adds 
to  this,  that  Atlas  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Hes- 
perian nymphs  ;„to  which  laterpoetdhave  added 
the  embellishments  of  the  Hesperides,  their 
golden  apples,  and  the  islands  of  the  Blessed 
When  the  Greeks  passed  the  columns  of  Her 
eules,  they  looked  for  Atlas  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  geographers,  have  altered  its  position. — 
To  this  opinion  Malte-Brun  objects.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  name  Atlas  was  first  applied  to 
an  isolated  promontory,  and  cites  a  passage  in 
Maximus  Tyrius  in  support  of  this  hypothesis. 
M  The  Ethiopian  Hespenans  worshipped  mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  idol.  The 
Atlas  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  con- 
cave, and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Halfway  from  the  mountain  a 
great  valley  extends,  which  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  adorned  with  fruit  trees.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining 
plains,  but  stopping  short  before  nioxmt  Atlas,  and 
standing  up  like  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into 
the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Such  is  the  temple 
and  the  god  Of  the  Libyans ;  such  is  the  object  of 
their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths." 
"  In  the  physical  delineations,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "  contained  in  this  account,  we  perceive 
some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  Tefdnek  and  Oape  Cforr,  -which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series 
of  detached  rocks."  7td.PartIlI.  Jfoto-Bnem, 
—Plin.  5,  \.~H<m.  Od.  R.  i.—f&siod.  T\eo*. 
6,517.  a  ciJDL  WT.-~ Man,  T$r.  #i*.  37th, 


A*ais,  L  *aa  antient  colon?  of  the  Per- 

rhssbt,  was  ten  miles  item  Larissa,  higher  up  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  riff bt  bank  of  that  river.  It 
was  defended  by  the  Macedonian*  against  T. 
Plaminius.  Pr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine 
that  this  city -stood  at  AmpeltUda,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Atraoium  Marmor, 
being  found  there;  but  it  is  evident  from  Lavy 
that  Atrax  was  to  the  west  of  Larissa,  and  only 
ten  miles  from  that  city ;  whereas  Amptlakia  is 
dose  to  Tempo  and  distant  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  Larissa."  Oo*t.— II.  A  city  of 
Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atracine*— — 
HL  A  river  of  JStolia,  which  falls  into  the 


ATR&airo,  a  powerful  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  contiguous  to  the  Monni  and  Nervii. 
Strabo  styles  them  'Arptjfer™  (Atrebati),  and 
Ptolemy  rATptf*r>«  (Atxehaiii),  and  calls  their 
chief  coy  *Of  tytMurdr,  a  name  cited  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocenna, 
now  Arras,  or,  as  the  Flemings- call  it,  AtrecJU, 
was  their  city,  m  the  Nervian  war  they 
pledged  themselves  for  15,000  armed  men.  Till 
the  tune  of  Caesar  they  were  independent  He 
set  over  them  Commuis.  Their  territory  is  in- 
cluded in  the  modern  VArUis,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, at  the  present  time,  DiparUmtut  du  Pjs- 
ustCaimm.  &AmxUU.~Cm.  Lmait*,  bid. 
€kog: 

Atbksjltii,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Beige,  towards  the  1%ames.  Otherwise  called 
Atiehati,  Atrebataj. 

Atbopxtinb,  or  Atoopatu,  a  province  of 
Armenia,  contiguous  to  Media,  so  called  from 
Atropates,  its  satrap,  who,  in  the  dissensions 
which  reigned  among  the  Macedonian  generals, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  rendered  himself 
independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  successors  enjoyed  for  many  ages.  The 
name  now  given  to  this  country  is  Adertegiaa, 
from  the  Persian  term  Ader,  signifying  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  that  Zerdust,  or  Zoro- 
aster, lighted  a  pyre  or  temple  of  fire  in  Umi- 
ak, a  cky  of  this  nis  native  country.  We  find 
also  in  an  Arabian  geographer  Atrib-Kan,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  Atropatena.  The 
capital  is  named  Gaza  or  Gaaaea,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  that  of  Tfeftri*,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Tauris.    &Anviile.  « 

Attajxi,  a  city  of  Pamphyiia,  built  by  king 
Attains.  The  modern  site  is  called  Paiaia 
AnUUia.  The  present  city  6T  Antalia,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  SaioUa,  corresponds  with 
the  ancient  Olbia.    IPAnviUe. 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  south  of 
Bceotia.  its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  however,  it  was 
called  Acte,  either  from  a  chief  Acbeus,  or  from 
its  extent  of  coast  (M).  lis  more  obscure  ap- 
pellation of  Mopsopta  was  -dednced  from  the 
hero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops.  From  Cecrops  the 
country  was  called  Ceerofria,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Erecbtheus  that  it  assumed  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the 
poverty  of  its  soil,  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording- to  Thueydides,  it  never  changed  its  in- 
habitants. To  thfe  met  we  are  to  attribute  tins 
pride  of  the  Athenians  in  retard  to  their  antton  i- 
ty,  which  indulged  itself  in  the  hyperWicsJ 
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tnefUDP  of  their  bexncaprung  from  the  earth* 
"  Auica  may  be  considered  ts  forming  a  trian- 
gle, the  base  of  which,  is  common  also  to  Itao- 
tia,  while  the  two  other  sides  are  washed  by  the 
sea,  baring  their  vertex  formedby  CapeSumum. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  till  it 
meets  the  base  at  the  extremity  of  Cithseron, 
served  also  as  a  common  boundary  to  me  Athe- 
nian territory  as  well  as  that  of  Megara.    The 
whole  surface  of  the  country  contained  within 
these  limits,  according  to  the  best  modern  maps, 
furnishes  an  area  of  about  730  samare  miles,  al- 
lowing for  the  very  hilly  nature  of  the  ground. 
It  appears  that  the  whole  population  of  Attica, 
about  317  B.  C,  at  which  tame  a  census  was 
taken  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  was  estimated 
at  538,000;  of  these,  91,000  were  citizens,  who 
had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  pmufloi,  or  residents,  who  paid  taxes  rat 
had  no  vote,  amounted  to   10,000;  and  the 
slaves  to  400,060;  which,  with  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  women  and  children,  furnishes  the 
number  of  souls  above-mentioned.'     ''The 
whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Cecrops;  into  four  tribes  or  wards 
(^*X<u,)  but  these  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten  by  Cleisthenes,  which  were  severally  named 
after  some  Athenian  hero,  who  was  considered 
as  its  tymH  or  <y£*yt»*K.    Each  tribe-had  also 
its  president  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Phylarch  (gt&opx*;):  these  commanded  also 
the  cavalry.    The  word  fvXnns  denoted  an  in- 
dividual belonging  to  one  of  the  ten  tribes." 
"  The  names  of  these  wards  we  collect  from  an- 
cient writers  to  have  been  as  follows :  1.  Erech- 
theis,  named  after  Erectheus.— 8.  JSgeis,  from 
JBgeus,  father  of  Theseus.  -3.  Pandionis,  from 
Pandion,  son  of  Erechtheas.— 4.  Leontis,  after 
the  three  daughters  of  Leos,  who  were  said  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  avert  a  pestilence 
from  their  country.— 5.  Acamantis,  from  Aca- 
mas,  son  of  Theseus.    This  was  the  tribe  of 
Pericles.— 6.  CEneis,  from  (Eneus,  grandson  of 
Cadmm— 7.  Cecropis,  from  Cecrops.  —8.  Hip- 
potboontis,  from  Hippothoon,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Alope. — 9.  iEantis,  from  Ajaz,  the  son  of 
Telamon. — 10.  Antiochis,  from  Antiochus,  the 
son  of  Hercules.     Antigonis  and  Demetrius 
were  added  to  the  number,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  and  his  father  Antigonus.  But 
the  names  of  these  two  tribes  were  afterwards 
chanced  to  those  of  Attalis  and  Ptolemais,  in 
compliment  to  kinjp  Attalus  and  Ptolemy,  son 
of  Lagus.    Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  demi 
or  boroughs,  the  bead  officer  of  which  was  called 
demarch  (daparx**) }  this  arrangement  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Solon,  by  others  to  Cleisthenes. 
The  number  of  the  Attic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174,  and  most  of  their  names  are 
preserved  to  us."    Cram. 

Atuatici,  or  AnuATicr,  a  people  of  Belgic 
Caul,  contiguous 'to  the  Nenni  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Eburones  on  the  other.  They  were  of 
Celtic  origin.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  the 
Atuatici,  taken  by  Caesar,  is  a  disputed  point. 
Some  make  it  to  have  been  Namurcum  (No- 
mar)  :  but  D'Anville  disproves  this,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  be  Calais  sur  la  JMtkaiane.Xht  si- 
tuation of  which  agrees  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Gresar.    C*$.  Lem.  Jnd.  Qeos. 

Aturu,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the. 
whole  of  Assyria,  though  proper  only  to  a  par-. 
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ticular  canton,  of  the  cumitry  in.  the  environs  of 

Nineveh.    D'AnvilU. 

Atbrus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Adowr, 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  the  bay  of  Biscay,    ljucam.  1,  v.  430. 

Av Autos  sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Erythraean  • 
sea.    Its  port,  now  Zeila,  corresponds  with  the 
emporium  of  the  Avalites,  with  whom  aNubian 
nation  was  associated.    D'AnvUU. 

AvabIcvm,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  situated  on  the 
A  vara,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Ligeris.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  received  the  names  of  Cas- 
trum  Mediolanense  and  Bituriga;  the  latter 
from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  this,  assum- 
ing in  charts  the  form  of  Biargas,  has  at  length 
been  changed  into  Bourges.  The  modern  town 
is  in  the  province  la  Berry,  now  deparUmant  du 
Cker.—Caa.    Lna.  Jnd.  Geog* 

Avella.     Via\  AbtUa. 

Avenio,  a  rich  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensj?, 
on  the  Rhone,  now  Avignon,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Department  of  Vaudux.  From  1305  to 
1377  it  was  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Avig- 
non is  dear  to  the  lover  of  romance,  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and  Lau- 
ra. The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  in  its  vicinity. 

Aventtcum,  or  Avanticum,  now  Avencke, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Helvetii. 

Atentinus,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Some, 
which,  together  with  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween its  base  and  the  Tiber,  composed  the  thir- 
teenth region  of  the  city.  "  The  origin  of  the 
name^  Aventine  seems  quite  undetermined, 
though  it  was  currently  reported  to  be  derived 
from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
buried  here.  Onepart  of  this  mount  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Sazum ;  the  other,  of  Remuria, 
from  Remus,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  his  sta- 
tion there  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a 
view  to  founding  Rome.  The  ascent  to  the 
Aventine  was  called  Clivus  Publicius,  having 
been  made  by  two  brothers  named  Publicii,  with 
certain  sums  of  money  which  they  had  embez- 
zled as  Curule  JEdiles,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  to  expend  in  this  manner.  The  Pub- 
licii are  said  to  have  erected  also  a  temple  of 
Flora  on  this  site,  in  the  same  vicinity  Roman 
antiquaries  place  the  baths  of  Decins ;  a  temple 
of  Diana,  which  faced  the  Circus  Maximus; 
and  a  temple  of  Luna.  That  of  Juno  Regina 
was  built  and  consecrated  by  Camillus,  after  the 
capture  of  Veii.  The  church  of  St.  Maria 
AvenHna,  which  belongs  to  the  knights  ofMoUa, 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  sacred  to  BonaDea.  Antiquities  are 
not  agreed  on  which  side  of  mount  Aventine  to 
place  the  cave  of  the  robber  Cacus ;  but  that  jb 
a  question  too  much  allied  to  fiction  to  be  treat- 
ed of  seriously.  The  other  annouities  connect- 
ed with  this  hill  are,  the  ahar  of  Evander ;  the 
sepulchre  of  Tatius,  in  a  grove  of  laurels ;  the 
Armirostrum,  a  place  in  which  soldiers  were 
exercised  on  certain  holidays ;  a  temple  of  Mir 
nerva.  The  altar  of  Laverna,  t he  tutelary  god- 
dess of  thieves,  was  near  the  Porta  Lavemalis. 
The  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  dedicated  by  Nu- 
ma,  was  also  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  issued  a  rivulet,  called  the  fountain  of  Picas 
and  Faunus.  It  is  no*  certain  on  which  pa  rt  of 
the  hill  the  temple  of  Liberty  was  placed.  This 
edifice,  which  was  constructed  by  the  fa  .her  of  . 
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Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  n  often  mentioned 

id  the  history  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  hall 
contiguous  to  it.  That  building  contained  the 
archives  of  the  censors,  and  was  the  place  in 
which  those  officers  transacted  a  great  part  of 
theii  business.  Having  been  consumed  by  fire, 
it  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  library,  which 
was  the  first  building  of  the  kind  opened  to  the 
public  at  Rome.  The  house  of  Ennius  the 
poet  was  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  close  to  the  Tiber,  were  the  an- 
cient Navalia,  or  docks,  of  Rome.  The  river 
was  here  adorned  with  several  porticoes,  and  an 
emporium  was  established  outside  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  Besides  these  porticoes,  Livy  men- 
tions the  temples  of  Hercules,  of  Hope,  and  of 
Aoollo  Medicus,  as  being  near  the  Tiber.  The 
public  granaries  stood  in  this  quarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the 
river  afforded  of  landing  the  wheat,  which  came 
from  Sicily r  Egypt,  and  Africa."    Cram. 

Avernus  LAcua,  now  Lago  dtAvemo,  a  lake 
of  Campania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumae,  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  intervened  between  it  and  the  bay  of 
Baiae.  It  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  except 
this  outlet,  by  steep  hills;  its  depth  was  report- 
ed to  be  unfathomable.  The  story  of  birds  be- 
coming stupified  by  its  exhalations,  whence  it 
is  said  to  nave  obtained  its  name  (rfopw*,)  is 
well  known  from  Virgil ;  but  Strabo  expressly 
states  the  whole  story  to  be  fabulous ;  nor  is  he, 
of  course,  more  inclined  to  attach  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  placed  here  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses' descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  his 
evocation  of  the  dead,  as  described  in  the  Odys- 
sey, together  with  the  subterraneous  abodes  of 
the  Cimmerians.  According  to  Heyne,  how- 
ever, the  vicinity  of  Avernus  abounded  in  caves, 
occupied  by  Troglodvtae,  whence  the  fables  of 
the  Cimmerians ;  ana  the  dense  woods  which 
covered  the  neighbouring  hills,  adding  to  the 
gloomy  nature  of  the  place,  made  it  an  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  necromantion,  or  invocation 
of  the  manes.  If  we  further  take  into  consider- 
ation the  volcanic  character  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  navigators,  fixed  here  the 
Phlegrsei  Campi,  and  the  place  of  punishment 
of  the  rebellious  giants :  and  finally  established 
a  connexion  between  the  mysterious  Avernus 
and  the  infernal  regions.  "  The  groves-and  fo- 
rests which  covered  the  hills  around  the  Aver- 
nus, were  dedicated,  it  seems,  to  Hecate;  and 
sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  that  god- 
dess. These  groves  and  shades  disappeared 
when  M.  Agrippa  converted  the  lake  into  a  har- 
bour, by  opening  a  communication  with  the  sea 
and  the  Lucrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which  t 
was  called  Portus  Julius  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus, served  for  exercising  the  galleys;  and  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius." 
Cram.—JEn.  6.— Beyne.  Exe.  2,  3. 

AuFiDfeNA,  now  Mfidena,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Caraceni,  in  Samnium,  on  the  Sagrus  or 
8arus,  now  Sangro.  It  was  taken  by  a  Roman 
consul,  A.  TJ.  C.  464,  and  became  a  military 
colony  and  a  municipal  town.    Cram. 

Aoriooa,  now  QfonU,  a  river  of  Apulia, 


which  rises  in  the  Appenines  and  empties  Mo 
the  Hadriatic.  The  plain  between  this  river 
and  Cannae  was  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  signal 
victory.  Polybius  remarks,  that  this  river  is  the 
only  one,  which,  rising  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appenines,  finds  its  way  through  that  con- 
tinuous chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  the  Aufi- 
dus  cannot  be  said  to  penetrate  entirely  through 
the  chain  of  these  mountains,  since  it  rises  on 
one  side  of  it,  while  the  Silarus  flows  from  the 
other.    Cram.} 

Augejs,  the  homeric  name  of  JBgim,  a  town 
of  Laconia,  situated  30  stadia  from  Gythium. 
In  its  vicinity  was  a  small  lake,  with  a  temple 
of  Neptune  on  the  shore.    Cram. 

Augusta,  I.  Ausciorum,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Ausci,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Aquitania 
called  Novcm  pojmlana.  Vid.  Ausci.  &An- 
ville.—U.  Emerita,  a  colony  of  veterans  or 
pensioners,  founded  by  Augustus,  on  the  Anas 
in  Lusitama.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
praetor or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a*  conventus.    It  is  now  JMerida,  on  the 

Guadiana. HI.  Pretoria,   a  city  in  the 

territory  of  the  Salassi,  built  upon  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  camp  of  Terentius  Varro  during 
the  exterminating  war  carried  on  against  that 
people  by  order  of  Augustus^  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  new  city.  It  is  now  Aosle,  from  which 
the  fine  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  called,  and 
where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny,  Augustus 
Pretoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of 

Italy  to  the  north.    Cram. IV.  Rauraco- 

rvm,  now  Aufst>  a  colony  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  sometimes  called 
simply  Rauraci,  from  the  people  in  whose  ter- 
ritory it  is  situated.  It  is  on  a  bend  of  the  Rhine, 

a  little  above  Bade.    VAnviUe. V.  Sue*- 

bionum,  the  capital  of  the  Suessiones,  in  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Axona.  By  some  supposed  to  be 
the  Noviodunum  Suessionum  of  Caesar.  It  is 
now  Souuons.—Cas.  Lem.  fnd.  Geog .— — VL 
Taurinorum,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  plun- 
dered by  Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  of  the 
Alps.  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  was  named  as  above,  and  is  now  To- 
rino or  Tltrin,  the  present  capital  of  Piedmont. 
Cram.— VII.  Trevirorum,  now  TYeves,  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima.  It  served  as  the 
residence  of  several  Roman  emperors,  whom 
the  care  of  superintending  the  defence  of  this 

frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  tfAnville. VIII. 

Tricastinorum,  a  town  of  the  Tricastini,  on 

the  Rhone,  now  St.  PanlTrois-CkaUaux. 

IX.  Vagibnnorum,  the  capital  of  the  Vagienni, 
now  Fieo,  according  to  D'Anville ;  more  pro- 
bably, according  to  Durandi,  the  modern  Bene. 

Cram. X.  Vrromanduorum,  the  capital  of 

theVeromandui,nowjS&  Quintin. XL  Vrn- 

dklicorum,  a  powerful  colony  established  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two' rivers  Vindo  and 
Liens.  It  is  now  Augsburgh,  between  the  ri- 
vers Leek  and  Wertaek;  the  former  of  which 
separated  Suabia  from  Bavaria.    JFAwmUe. 

Augustobona,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasses, 
on  the  Sequana,  now  Troycs,  formed  by  the 
gradual  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

Auoubtodonum.     Vid.  Btbraete. 

AuGTTSTORmnc,  now  Limoges,  the  capital  of 
the  Lemovices  in  Aquitania. 

Aclerci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  inhabiting  that 
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paitwhiehwascaUedLtttjoHinensia.  They  were 
divided  into  the  Branno vices,  the  Cenomani,  the 
Piablintes,  and  the  Eburo  vices.  The  district  of 
country  inhabited  by  the  first  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  they 
dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  or,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Aulerci,  between  that  river  and  the 
Seine ,in  thatwhich  was  afterwards  the  province 
of  Maine.  The  Cenomani  occupied  a  tract  of 
country  belonging  afterwards  to  Maine  and  Or- 
leans. They  were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Gallic  tribes,  and  are  mentioned  by  name 
among  the  Celts  who  passed  the  Alps  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Diablintes  dwelt 
upon  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Cenomani, 
having  upon  their  north  the  Eburovices,  who 
occurred  so  much  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  North- 
men, and  took  from  them  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy, as  has  since  been  formed  into  the  depart- 
ment 4e  VEure.  They  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Eburones,  and  their  name  became  af- 
terwards by  corruption  Ebroici.  Cos.  B.  G.  7, 
75,  and  3, 17.— Liv.  5, 34. 

Aulis,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  Euripus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  The  harbour,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  so  small  that  not  more 
than  fifty  vessels  of  the  Grecian  fleet  could  be 
moored  in  it ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  not  the 
port  of  Aulis,  but  that  of  Bathys,  must  have 
Seen  the  true  rendezvous  of  the  Greeks  when 
about  to  sail  for  Troy.  Diana  seems  to  have 
been  pecuUfcrly  an  object  of  worship  at  Aulis ; 
and  Pausanias  observes  that  though  the  place 
was  greatly  reduced  and  almost  depopulated  in 
his  day,  the  temple  of  that  goddess  was  still  in 
existence.  The  narbour  is  now  called  Meealo- 
Vatki.  Eurip.  Ipk.  in  Aid.  m.—Hom.  2, 496 
and  m.—D'AnvilU.     Vid.  tpkigenia. 

Aulon,  L  the  name  of  a  fertile  ridge  and  val- 
ley of  Apulia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gatesus. 
Its  beauty  and  fertility  axe  celebrated  by  Horace 
and  Martial ;  the  former  of  whom  compares  the 
wine  produced  in  this  region  to  the  famous  Fa- 
lernian.    It  is  now  Terra  di  Melone.    Hor.  2, 6. 

— Mart.  13,  ep.  125. II.  The  name  of  that 

part  of  Messenia  which  lay  on  the  Neda  near 
its  mouth,  and  was  separated  by  that  river  from 
Triphylia  of  Elis  and  from  Arcadia.    Pans.— 

Msssen.  36.— Sfro*. III.  Cilicius,  the  strait 

lying  between  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus  was  called  Aulon  Cilicius.— 
IV.  A  name  of  the  Magnus  Campus,  or  plain 
lying  aiong  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Tiberian  lake  to  that  of  Asphaliides.  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  Gour. 

Acranitis,  now  Belad-JTauran,  a  tract  of 
country,  having,  as  some  suppose,  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  the  de- 
sert of  Arabia,  with  which  its  limits  were  con- 
founded, on  the  east.  It  had  Iturea  on  the  north, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  same  boundary. 
Jofephus.^iyAnvUU. 

Aurasius  mons,  now  Gebel  Auras,  a  moun- 
tain of  Numidia.  It  is  represented  as  offering 
a  rugged  and  uncultivated  appearance,  but  with 
extensive  fields  and  fertjje  spots  upon  its  top. 
Procop.— IfAavHU. 

#  Aurunci,  an  ancient  people  of  Latium,  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Ausones,  but  distin- 
guished by  Livy.  They  occupied  at  first  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  bordering  on  the 
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Volsci,  but  were  driven  by  that  people  toward 
the  south,  and  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania ana  the  Ausones.  "  Some  vestiges  of  their 
principal  town,  Aurunca.  it  is  said,  may  still  he 
traced  near  the  church  or  Santa  Qroce,  situated 
on  the  elevated  ridge  which  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocca  MonfinaJ'  Liv.  2, 16  and  17.— Virg. 
7,7S£. — Cram.  Anc.  Gr. 

Ausci,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Aquitaine, 
among  the  bravest  of  the  various  races  4hat 
dwelt  m  that  region.  Their  capital  was  Clenv 
berris  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Augusta  in  compliment  to  thai  sove- 
reign. At  a  later  period  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  was 
called  Ausci ;  whence  its  modern  name  of  Aassk 
in  Gascony  and  the  modern  department  of  the 
Gets.     Ptol.—Plin.  *     . 

Auber,  Ausbris,  and  Anaer,  now  the  Sep- 
chio,  a  river  of  Etruria.  It  rises  in  the  Apna- 
nines,  towards  the  borders  of  the  northern  duchy 
of  Modena,  and,  running  south-west  after  pass- 
ing by  the  city  of  Lucca,  it  empties  into  the  Amo 
between  the  city  of  Pisa  and  the  sea, 

Ausones,-  a  people  of  Italy  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some,  who  consider  them  to  have  been 
originally  a  powerful  tribe,  that  they  extended 
over  a  wider  region ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
they  are  found  in  connexion  with  Roman  his- 
tory they  were  confined  to  the  narrow  region 
lying  between  the  Liris  and  the  coast.  In  poetry 
the  name  of  Ausonia  is  often  intended  to  signify 
the  whole  of  Italy.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact,  that  Ausonia  was  among  the  parts  of 
the  peninsula  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  it  may  have  come  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  their  country  to  the  Italians  themselves. 
A  part  of  this  region  still  bears  the  ancient 
name ;  and  here  it  is  pretended  the  early  An*  * 
sons,  the  capital  of  the  Ausones,  was  situate. 
This  place  is  known  in  history  but  from  tne  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  principal  ancient  authorities 
on  this  subject  are  Dion.. Hal.  1,  11.— SJrafr. 
Vid.  also  Cram.  An.  It. 

Ausonia.     Vid.  Ausones. 

Autariatjs,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  at  one  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple residing  in  'hose  parts.  They  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  war  with  the  Ardiaei  of  Dal- 
matia,  whose  territory  they  bounded  on  the 
south.  They  were  conquered  at  last  by  the 
Scordisci.  Diod.  Sic—Slrai. 

AuTOLft ljb,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  descend* 
ed  from  the  Gaetuli. 

Automatjb,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between  the 
islands  of  There  and  Tberasia.  It  arose  from 
beneath  the  water,  probably  from  the  action  of 
submarine  fire,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  natural- 
ist.   It  was  called  also  Hiera. 

Autuba,  the  Store,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

Auxinum,  now  Osimo,  a  Roman  colony,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  PicenUm.  It  stood 
not  far  from  Ancona,  on  the  Flaminian  Way. 
Vel  Pat,  1,  15. 

Axknus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  word  signifies  inhospitable.  Ovid.  4,  Trist. 
4,  ▼.66. 

Ax! us,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the 
chain  of  mount  flcardus,  and  empties  into  ths 
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golf  of  Tbess  Arnica,  Kb  present  unc  is  the 
Vmrdar,  derived  from  that  oi  Bardarus,  which  k 
bore  m  the  middle  ages.  All  the  principal  Fivers4 
cf  Macedonia,  except  the  Strymon  ana  its  tribu- 
taries, fall  into  this  stream.    Herodot.  7,  c.  183. 

Axona,  a  rirer  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  the 
Aisne.  It  rises  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Rami, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Oi*,  the  ancient 
Jsara. 

Axus,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Crete. 
Apollod. 

Azan,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Ladon  and  the  Alpheus.  It  is  so  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  mycologist,  from  Aran,  the  son 
of  Areas,  who  gave  his  name  to  Arcadia.  Poms. 
—Arcad.<&. 

Asiais.  a  place  of  Libya,  snrrounded  on  both 
sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  rirer  where  Battus  trailt  a  town. 
J*f*fc*  4,0.157. 

•  AxOtcb,  nowjfcAA**,  alargetownof  Judssa, 
Bear  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Jottpk. 
Ant.  Jud.  15. 
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Bjurf  lok,  I  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  had  1<X>  brazen  sates ;  and  its  walls, 
which  werecemented  with  bitumen,  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  the  activity  of  Se- 
narami^measured 480  stadia  in  circumference, 
80  cubits  in  thickness,  and  900  in  height  It 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  B.  Cv  538,  after  he  had 
drained  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
channel,  and  marched  his  troops  by  night  into 
the  town  through  the  dried  bed ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  extensive  capital  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became  famous 
for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for  the  new  em- 
pire whieh  was  afterwards  established  there  un- 
der the  Seleucids.  Vid.  Syria.  lis  greatness 
was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  accordm?  to 
Pliny's  observations,  that  in  nis  time  it  was  but 
a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travellers.  The 
inhabitants  were  early  acquainted  with  astroio- 

f.  Ptin.  6.  e.  26.— Herodot.  1,  2,  3.— J*sH?l 
Ac. — Dioa.  9. — Xen&pk.  Oijtrop.  7,  Ac. — 
Propert  3,  eL  11,  v.  21.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  9. 

— Mprtial.  9,  ep.  77. II.  There  is  also  a  town 

of  the  same  name  near  the  Bubastic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt 

Babylonia,  I.  the  surname  of  Seleucia, 
which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  under  the 

successors  of  Alexander.  PUn.  6,  c.  28. II. 

A  country  of  Asia,  forming  once  a  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Susiana,  on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  westby  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  thesouth 
by  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Persieus  and  the  Happy 
Arabia.  This  was  the  country  known  as  Cnal- 
4ssa,  and  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  which 
was  generally  included  under  the  name  of 
Babylonia,    The  capital  was  Babylon. 

Babyl6ntt,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  fa- 
mous for  their  knowledge  of  astrology,  first  di- 
vided the  year  into  12  months  and  the  Kxfiac 
Into  19  signs. 

Babtksa,  a  fbrtited  eactto  aear  Annate, 


where  Tigranes  and  Artabaaus  kept  their  trea- 
sures*   &*?K.  By*. 

'  Bacwob,  a  part  of  the  great  Hercyniaa  fo- 
rest, described  by  Caesar  in  the  6th  book  of  bit 
Bell.  Gall.  These  woods,  according  to  the  beet 
authorities,  constituted  the  natural  separation 
between  the  Suevi  on  the  east  and  the  Cherue* 
ei  on  the  west.  All  authors,  However,  do  net 
agree  upon  this  point ;  and  it  maybe  considered 
as  doubtful  still  what  portion  of  the  great  wil- 
derness lo  whieh  it  belonged  was  intended  by 
ancient  writers  m  the  name  of  Bacenis.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  famous  HarU,  according  to  the  au- 
thority followed  above. 

Bactra,  and  Zajhaspb,  now  Balk,  the  capi- 
tal of  Baetriana.  It  wae  divided  by  the  Bae* 
true,  which  ran  through  it,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  Ancient  authors  themselves  are 
at  variance  in  regard  to  the  real  sile  of  this 
capital  city.    Plwn.— Strab.— Ptol. 

Bactri,  and  BactuUhi,  the  inhabitants  of 
Baetriana,  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and  were 
always  under  arms.  They  were  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great  Vid.  Baetriana.  Cwk 
4,  c.  6,  dtc.— PHn.  6,  c.  2&—  PUU.  in  vtiios. 
ad  wtfell.  tuff. -Herodot.  1  and  3.     . 

Bactriana,  a  country  of  Asia,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  k  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  west  by 
Margiana,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  called 
Parapamisus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  thai 
connects  those  mountains  with  the  Imaas.  Ac- 
cording to  D'Herbetot,  the  name  is  arrived  from 
Bacter,  which  signifies  the  East.  The  extent 
of  this  country  was  not  at  all  periods  the  same^ 
and,  to  consider  it  properly,  we  must  treat  of  it 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  sepa- 
rately, a&it  existed  under  the  empire  of  his  suc- 
cessors. At  the  latter  period  it  included  a  por- 
tion of  India.  The  inhabitants  had  early  ad- 
vanced in  civilization;  and  Zoroaster,  the 
law-giver  of  Persia,  is  pretended  by  some  to 
have  flourished  in  Baetriana,  Sbab. — Q. 
Curt.— Arr. 

Baotros,  now  Pafiesh,  a  river  from  which 
Bactriana  receives  its  name.  Like  the  other 
rivers  of  that  country  it  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  south  to  north,  and  empties  into  the 
Oxus,  which  separates  Bactriana  from  Sog- 
diana.  iAiean.  3,  v.  96*7. 

Bacuktius,  a  river  of  Psnuonia,  which  mils 
into  the  Save  above  Sirmium.  Borne  writer* 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Bosna,  from  whieh  |he  pro- 
vince of  Bosnia  takes  it  name,  and  of  which  it 
is  a  principal  stream.  According  to  D'Anville 
it  is  now  the  Bozzuet. 

Badia,  a  town  of  Spain,  by  some  supposed  ic 
be  the  modern  Badajoz,  on  the  Graadiana. 
Val.  Max.  3,  7. 

Badurenn«,  a  sacred  grove  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed. 
Ttcti.  4.  Aim.  c.  7S. 

BfncA,  a  part  of  Spain,  corresponding,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  present  Andalusia.  It 
formed,,  at  first,  a  part  of  the  division  of  Hispa- 
nia  Ulterior ;  and  a  province  apart,  when,  after 
having  completely  reduced  the  whole  peninsula, 
the  Romans  divided  all  Spain  into  Tarraconen- 
sis.  Baetica,  and  Lnsitama.  Beetica  was  eonfn- 
ed  oy  the  Anas  (  Gfeatfitouri  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north  and  sout)i,  on  the  wesrll  was 
washed  by  the  Atlantic,  am!  pntheeasj,  though 
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<to  bounduy  iu  not  so  well  defined,  it  may  14 
considered  to  hare  extended  to  the  Orospeda 
moos.   All  the  region  contained  between  the 

Anas  and  the  Baxiswa*  catted  Bwturia;  and 
that  which  bordered  on  the  left  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver, inhabited  by  the  Bastetani,  Bostuti,  and 

Tordetani,  a  name  applied,  perhaps,  to  the 
whole  country  by  the  natives  betbrc  the  Roman 
dominion.  The  surname  of  Pseni,by  which  the 
Bastuli  were  distinguished,  continued  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  Baetica  with  the  empire  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Europe.  It  derived  its  name 
.from  the  riter  Bestis,  which  flowed  completely 
through  it,  almost  east  and  west  It  was  consi- 
dered by  the  Romans  as  the  most  important  part 
of  their  Spanish  provinces,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  ito  less  than  eight  Roman  colonies, 
the  same  number  of  municipal  cities,  and  at 
least  29  others  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
Italian  towns.  It  submitted  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  the  despotic  republic. 

Bjbtm,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of 
the  country  has  received  the  name  of  Bcdica. 
It  was  formerly  called  Tartessns,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Gkmdalmiiver.  The  wool  produced 
there  was  so  good,  that  Batica  was  an  epithet 
of  merit  applied  to  garments.  Vid.  Batica. 
Martud.  12,  ep.  100. 

Bacturia,  a  part  of  Banica.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  of  two  distinct  origins :  the  Celtici, 
who  border  on  Lusitania.and  the  TnrduIi,who 
border  on'  Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  Vid. 
Batica. 

BagrIdj,  now  Megerda7  a  river  of  Africa, 
nowUlica,  where  Regulus  killed  a  serpent  190 
feet  long.  Towards  its  mouth  it  stagnates, 
and,  overflowing  its  banks,  is  formed  into  pools 
and  lakes  which  overspread  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.   PH*.8,e.  14. 

Bale,  a  city  of  Campania  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Misenum  and  Puteoli, 
the  name  of  which,  according  to  the  mytholo- 
gists,  was  from  Bains,  a  follower  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  famous  for  its  delightful  situation  and 
baths,  where  many  of  the  Roman  senators  had 
country-houses,  feancient  grandeur,  however, 
has  now  disappeared,  and  Baiae,  with  its  mag- 
nificent villas,  has  yielded  to  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  whjich  afflict  and  convulse  Italy, 
and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  Martial.  14, 
ep.  8\.—Boral.  1,  ep.  1.— Strab.  5. 

BaleAres,  two  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
raodernly  called  Majorca  and  Minorca,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  They  were  Carthaginian  co- 
lonies before  the  wars  of  Carthage  with  the  Ro- 
man republic,  but  were  subjected  to  the  latter 
bv  Metellus,  thence  called  Balearicu*.  Tne 
chief  town  of  Majorca  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Palma :  and  the  Portus  Magonis  of  the  small- 
er island  is  yet  extant  in  the  modern  Port  Ma- 
hon.  The  island  of  Ivica,  which  lies  near  these, 
was  not  considered  to  belong  to  the  Baleares, 
but,  together  with  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa,  was 
sailed  in  Greek  "Pitynsa,  the  IsUs  of  Pines.11 
The  Baleares  were  included  in  the  province  of 
New  Carthage  by  their  Roman  conquerors. 
JWK.  2  7, 199.— Liv.— &AnviUt.  By  Apolle- 
oius,  the  Baleares  are  called  Choerades;  and 
bv  Strabo,  Choeradades.  The  word  Baleares 
is  derived  from  0a\Utv,  to  throw,  because  the  in*- 
nabitants  were  expert  archers  and  dingers,  be- 
*nes  great  pirates*  We  are  told  by  Floras,  that 


tie  mothers  never  gave  their  children  breakfast 
before  they  had  struck  with  an  arrow  a  certain 
mark  in  a  tree.  Strab.  lis—thr.  3,  c.  8.— 
Vied.  & 

Bausta.  a  mountain  of  Lignria,  correspond* 
ing  with  tne  Appenines  about  S.  Pellcgrino  and 
Monte  Batetra.     t  ram.— Liv.  40.  c.  41. 

Balla,  also  Valla,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  Olympus.  It  command* 
ed  the  passage  from  Macedonia  into  Thessaly. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Serv&- 
za.    Plin.4, 10.— Stevk.  By*.— Cram, 

Baltoas,  a  river  of  M  essenia.  It  was  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Pamisus,  and  is  now  the 
Mmeto  JAomeaa.    Pavs.  4,  c,  33. 

Bantu,  now  St,  Maria  di  Vansc,  a  town  oi 
Apulia,  whence  Bantinus.  Horat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  K>. 

Bapryhus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Pharybas.  Pausanias-informs  us  that 
the  flrsr  part  of  this  stream  from  its  fountain 
was  called  Helicon ;  that,  after  flowing  some 
distance,  it  was  lost,  and  running  under  ground 
a  course  of*  about  j5  stadia,  It  rose  again,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Baphyrus,  and  discharged 
itself  by  that  name  into  the  Thermaic  gulf,  It 
belonged  to  that  little  district  of  Roumelia  which 
was  by  the  ancients  called  Pieria.  Pans.  BaoL 
30. — Lycopk.   273.— Cram. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown,— The 
word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Vol. 
Flacc,  2,  v.  86  and  192. 

Barbaria,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
African  coast  which  extends  northward  from 
Cape  Gardafni.  It  was  otherwise  called  Aza~ 
nia.now4^n.    D'Anrille. 

BarbosthbJnbs,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.    Liv.  35,  c  27. 

Barce,  a  city  of  Cyrenaica.  about  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  rounded  by  the  brothers  of  Arce- 
silaus  king  of  Cyrene,  515  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  age  it 
was  called  Ptolemais ;  but  this  arises  because 
most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ptolemais, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  to  en  rich  themselves 
by  commerce.    Strab.  17. — PtoL  4,  c  4. 

Harcino,  now  Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Ca- 
talonia.  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony. 

Bardine,  a  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Damns* 
cus,  called  by  the  Greeks  Chrysorroas.  It  di- 
vides into  many  streams,  of  which  some  flow 
through  the  city,  others  through*  its  environs, 
D'AnviU*. 

Bargylue,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Sinus  Ja- 
sius. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the. Adriatic, 
now  called  Bari.    Borat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  37, 

Basim  a,  a  town* of  the  Rauraci,  on  the  Rkint, 
now  Bade,  the  capital  of  a  Swiss  canton  of 
the  same  name. 

Basiua,  or  Baltia.     Vid.  Ababa. 

B*siup6tamo«,  the  ancient  name  of  the  fin- 
rotas.    Strab.  6. 

BasTlis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Cypeelus 
near  the  river  Alpheus.    Pans .  8,  c  29* 

Bamjb,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  mount 
Cotvlius.  "  Here  was  a  temple  of  AneHo  Epi- 
enrina  It  was  the  most  beautiful  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  all  Peloponnesus,  with- the  exception  o* 
that  at  Tegea;  the  architect  was.  Ietinus,  who 
built  also  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  A  great 
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Mit  (.4  this  teimxe  is  ret  standing:  it  was  196 
feet  in  length,  about  48  in  breadth,  and  deco- 
rated with  48  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  of 
which  36  are  still  in  their  places.  The  sculp- 
tures ol  the  frieze,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  that  of  the  Lapithae  and 
Centaurs,  were  discovered  in  1812,  and  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  axe 
called  the  Phigalean  marbles.  Vid.  Phigalca. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  that  interesting 
edifice  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Or 
lumns."     Cram. 

Bastarnjs,  and  Basternj£,  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.  Lav.  40,  v.  58. 
—On*.  7Yu*.2,v.l98.— Strobe. 

Batavi,  a  people  of  German  origin,  who 
separated  from  the  Catti  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic commotion,  and  migrating  to  Gaul,  set- 
tled in  the  island  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  the 
Vahalis  (Waal),  and  the  mam  branch  ot  the 
Rhine.  From  mem  the  island  was  called  Ba- 
tavorum  Insula,  and  also  Batavia;  whence  the 
modern  Batavian  Republic  took  its  name.  The 
Batavi,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  valour,  and  were  for  this 
reason  exempt  from  paying  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  used  their  services  in  war.  Tacit. 
Germ.  29. 

Bauli,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum.  According  to  tradition  it 
was  originally  called  Boaulia,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hercules  having  landed  there  with 
the  oxen  of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
coast.  Bauli  was  the  scene  of  rfero's  suc- 
cessful plot  against  Agrippina,  his  mother. 
Cram. 

Bebriacum,  or  Bedriacum,  a  village  of  Gal- 
lia Ctsalpina,  near  Cremona,  which  witnessed 
both  the  success  of  Vitellius  over  Otho,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  generals  by  Antonius,  lieutenant 
of  Vespasian.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Post- 
humia,  the  road  which  led  from  Cremona  to 
Mantua,  about  15  miles  from  the  former  city, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po.  Cluve- 
rius  imagined  that  Caneto,  on  the  river  Oglio, 
might  represent  thet situation  of  Bedriacum; 
but  D'Anville  is  more  accurate  in  fixing  its  po- 
sition at  CividaU.  There  was  a  temple  and 
grove  sacred  to  Castor  between  Cremona  and 
Bedriacum.     Cram. 

Bebrycu.     Vid.  Biihynia. 

Bblojb.     Vid.  Belgiea. 

Belqica,  a  third  part  of  Gaul  in  the  Caesa- 
rian distribution,  having  on  the  west  the  ocean 
from  the  Seine  to  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
Hhine,  and  on  the  north  the  latter  river  a?  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  near  the  capital  city 
Colonia  Agrippina.  Here  the  river  makes  an 
angle  in  coming  from  the  south,  and  from  hence 
it  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  Vosges 
chain  of  hills,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bel- 
giea as  far  as  the  Brigantinus  Lacus  {Lake  of 
Constance.)  The  Alps  continue  the  line  as  far 
as  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  which  carries  it 
around  the  south-east  corner  of  this  province  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  the  Arar  or  Saone. 
The  Seine  and  the  Marne  upon  the  south  di- 
vided Belgiea  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Within  the 
limits  thus  denned  this  part  of  Gaul  contained 
die  modem  countries  of  Holland  south  of  the 


Rhine,  the  Netherlands,  together  with  so  much 
of  Germany  as  lies  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
same  river,  and  contains  the  cities  of  Cleves,     1 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Worms,  which  all  with 
other  names  were  on  the  western  boundary -of 
Belgiea  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and 
Constantine.     In  addition,  to  these  were  tie 
French  side  of  Switzerland  and  the  provinces  of 
Picardy,  Arlois,  French  Flanders,  part  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  Champaigne,  Lorraine,  Alsace, 
and  Burgundy  in  France.    A  vast  people  in- 
habited this  region,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
innumerable  tribes.    When  the  Romans  effect- 
ed its  complete  subjugation,  they  divided  it  at 
different  times  into  smaller  provinces.    Augus- 
tus divided  it  into  four,  and  the  subdivision  of 
one  of  these  mtoGermania  Prima  and  Germania 
Secunda  remained  so  late  as  the  era  ci"  Con- 
stantine.   The  early  division  into  Belgiea  Pri- 
ma and  Belgiea  Secunda  was  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  Mosa,  Meuse,  which  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  province  from 
south  to  north.    Belgiea  Prima  was  possessed 
by  the  Luci,  the  Mediomatrici,  and  the  Tre- 
veri;  whose  capital,  after  having  for  a  period 
borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  assumed  at  last  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  capital  of  this 
subdivision,  being  also  frequently  the  abode  of 
the  emperors  during  their  residence  in  Gaul. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  the 
names  of  its  different  inhabitants  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  preserved  in  those  of  the  medern 
towns  of  France,  &c.  while  the  names  of  the 
ancient  places  have  been  for  the  most  part  lost. 
Thus,  in  Belgiea  Secunda,  Durocotorum,  the 
capital  of  the  Remi,  was  lost  in  the  gentilitious 
name  of  Rheims,  and  Augusta  of  the  Suessones 
in  that  of  Soissons.    So  the  Veromandui  of  the 
same  province  have  transmitted  their  name  in 
Vermandois,  the  Bellovaci  in  Beauvais,  and 
the  Ambiani,  who  had  called  their  capital  Sa- 
maro-Briva,  have  left  their  name  to  modern 
times  in  that  of  the  city  of  Amiens.    This  part 
of  Gaul  was  more  properly  called  Belgium  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  account ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
i.  e.  the  Atrebates,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Bel- 
lovaci, may  be  considered  as  the  Belga?  distinctly 
from  the  other  people  of  Belgiea.    Their  corner 
of  the  province  lay  upon  the  Fretum  Gallicum, 
now   Dover  straits,  extending  inland    10  the 
Axona,  now  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise,  which 
empties  into-the  Seine,  a  little  below  the  present 
city  of  Paris.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds 
to  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, exclusive  of  the  disputed  Luxemburgk. 
Besides  these  provinces,  in  the  distribution  of 
Augustus  was  the  Great  Sequanois,  Maxima 
Sequanorum,  lying  south  of  the  second  Belgiea, 
between  Celtica  upon  the  west  and  Italy  upon 
the  east,  with  the  Province  specially  so  called 
upon  the  south.    Here  the  Jura  chain  of  moun- 
tains formed  a  natural  division- bet  ween  the  Se- 
quani  and  the  Helvetii,  the  latter  of  which  peo- 
ple extended  themselves  over  the  country  lying 
alon^  that  mountain  from  Lake  Constance  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.    The  subdivision  into  the 
two  Gerraanies  mav  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  is  said  by  D'Anville  to  have  been 
the  earliest  made  in  any  part  of  Gaul  after  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  four  parts  by  Augus- 
tus, which  succeeded  the  threefold  division  de- 
scribed in  the  Commentaries.  Germania  prima 
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joined  upon  the  sooth  the  Maxima  Sequano- 
ram.  Its  principal  inhabitants  were  the  Triba- 
ci,  the  Nemette,  and  the  Vaugiones,  who  sup- 
planted the  Leuci  and  the  Mediomatrici  upon 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgica  bordering  on  Ger- 
many. The  city  of  Strasburgk  may  be  consi- 
dered the  capital.  Between  Germania  pflma 
and  Germania  secunda  was  the  famous  forest 
of  Ardennes.  The  people  of  both  these  districts 
resembled  the  Germans  in  manners,appearance, 
and  habits;  but  those  of  the  second  Germany 
in  «  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  first.  Tribes 
from  the  right  hank  of  the  river  were  continu- 
ally crossing  to  the  Gallic  side,  and  thus  main- 
tained the  German  characteristics,  introduced 
at  the  early  mingling  of  the  strange  tribes  with 
the  first  Celts  or  those  regions;  and  which,  in 
the  other  parts  of  Belgica,  had  been  more  equal- 
ly blended  with  those  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
w  the  remote  comer  of  Belgica,  between  the 
Vahalis,  now  the  Waal,  and  the  proper  Rhine, 
were  situated  the  Batavi,  considered  the  last  of 
the  Gauls.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
first  settlers  of  this  nortion  of  Gaul  were  Celts; 
but  tribe  after  tribe,  in  subsequent  years,  having 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  first  posses- 
sors, they  together  constituted  the  people  after- 
wards called  by  ancient  authorities  Belgse. 
Belgium,  vid.  Belgica. 
BellovIci.  Vid.  Belgica, 
Bbnacus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  now  Lago  di  Gar- 
da,  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po. 
Vxrg.  0.2,  v.  1(30.  JSn.  10,  v.  906.  It  formed 
the  division  between  Venetia,  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  the  borders  of  Rhsetia.  which  lay 
upon  its  northern  extremity,  to  the  Amylian 
Way,  which  ^passed  along  its  southern  border; 
that  is  to  say.  a  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
north  to  south,  or  35  Roman  miles.  Its  great- 
est width  did  not  exceed  12  miles  by  the  same 
ancient  scale. 

Bekwdwm,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis  at 
Munychia.  * 

Beneventcm,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  built  by 
Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  original 
name  was  Maleventvm,  changed  into  the  more 
auspicious  word  of  Benerenlum  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  Piin.  3,  c»  11.  Though  tradition  and 
mythology  confer  upon  Diomedes  the  honour  or 
founding  the  city  or  Beneventum,  more  certain 
guides  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  ancient  Au- 
*ones.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  consisting  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Emperor's  army ;  and  Nero  supplied  it  in  part 
r,  with  a  nawpopularion.  But  the  importance  of 
'  this  place  commenced  with  the  era  of  the  Lom- 
bard conquests  and  rule  in  Italy.  With  a  por- 
.ion  of  surrounding  country  it  was  one  of  the 
dukedoms  erected  by  those  conquerors  in  Italy ; 
and  depending  in  name  for  a  time  upon  the 
Lombard  sovereign  in  the  north,  it  quickly  be- 
came a  powerful  independent  state,  and  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  The  monarchy  when  Deside- 
rins.the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  surrendered 
to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.  The  German 
emperor  Henry,  some  generations  afterwards, 
conferred  it  on  the  Pope,  and  it  became  a  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  church.  It  is  now  a 
principal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
VolUtrnc,  the  Vulturous  of  antiquity. 


Bkrxa,  the  same  as  Bercea, 
Berenice,  L  the  name  of  a  town  in  1 
on  the  Arabian  gulf.  It  was  called  Epidiresj 
because  it  was  situated  on  that  contracted  pan 
of  the  Arabicus  Sinus  by  which  it  communi- 
cated with  the  JErythrean  Sea.  This  was  the 
last  town  of  Egypt,  south,  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  was  placed  in  the  region  called  Cinnamo- 
nofera,  from  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  which 
that  country  produced.  It  was  a  place  of  trade 
"With  India,  and  was  named  after  the  mother  ol 
Ptolemy Philadelphus.  Plin.  6,  Wt.—jyAnviUi. 

II.  Another  of  Cyrenaica  in  Libya,  called 

also  Hesperis,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Hespe- 

rides. HI.  Another,  surnamed  Panchrysos, 

on  a  bay  of  the  Arabicus  Sinus. IV.  A  town 

in  Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  JElanites  Sinus, 
mentioned  by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Ezion 
Geber.  "  From  this  place,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  fleets  .of  Solomon  took  theif  departure  for 
Ophir,  and  the  Arabic  name  of  Minet  ed-dahab, 
signifying  the  port  of  gold,  had  reference  to  the 
riches  that  were  there  debarked  on  the  return 
from  Ophir." 

Bergigtant,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Iberus.    Li  v.  34,  c.  16. 

Bercomum,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  JEmylian 
Way.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between  the 
Umatinus  (Serio)  and  the  TJbanus(£rtmfo), 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  some 
early  Gallic  tribes.   Plin.  3, 17.— Just.  20. 

Bermics  mons,  now  Xero  Lirado,  a  moun- 
tain forming  "  a  continuation  of  the  great  chain 
of  Olympus."  The  mountain  was  said  to  be 
impracticable  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  were  fabled  to  have  been  the 
fruitful  and  flourishing  gardens  of  Midas  that 
bloomed  spontaneously.  Here  the  Temenida? 
first  established  themselves'in  Macedonia.  He- 
rod. 8, 138.— Cram. 

Bernus,  or  Bori  mons,  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Scardus  Mons,  which  separated  II- 
lyrja  from  Macedonia. 

Bercea,  I.  a  city  of  Syria,  which  received 
this  name  in  the  time  of  theMacedonian  princes. 
It  is  now  Aleppo,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 

city  of  Syria.    D'Anville. II.  A  town  of 

Macedonia,  now  Kara  Veria.  This  town  of  a 
very  great  antiquity,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bermius  Mons,  and  was  distant  from  Pella, 
the  capita]  of  the  country,  about  30  miles.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  its  inhabitants  are  commended  for  the 
readiness  with  which  the*  received  the  gospel 
on  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Tkuc.  1,  6L— 
Acts*  17, 11.— -III.  A  town  u  on  the  confines 
of  the  province  of  Thrace  proper  and  Mcrsia. 
This  city,  when  re-established  by  the  empress 
Irene,  assumed  her  name.11  DAurille. 
Berrhcsa.  Vid.  Bercea. 
Bervtus,  now  Bervt,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast  of  the  Miditerranean, 
famous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.    Plin.  5,  c.  20. 

Bebippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Boetica,  where 
Mela  was  born.    Mela.  2,  c.  6. 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  lived  upon  ra- 
pine. Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  67.  They  inha- 
bited the  district  of  countrv  called  Bessica  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  formed,  at 
it  is  thought,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  called  Satne, 
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which  could  bast  that  of  all  <he  Thracian  yoo- 

ple  thev  alone  had  never  been  subdued*  Bessi- 
:a is  believed  to  have  extended  from  the  sources 
,*.*'  the  Hebrus  to  the  Nestus ;  but  the  Hsn&us 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  this  predatory  but 
spirited  race.  They  were  finally  subdued  by 
Augustus.— Flor.  12,  4.    Berodot.  7,  110. 

Beris,  a  river  in  Spain.     Vid.  Balis. 

Bbtvkia,  a  country  in  Spain.    Vid.  Jtatica. 

Buvucte,  a  large  town  of  the  ^Edui  in  Gaul, 
where  Caesar  often  wintered.  Cat.  Bell.  G.  7, 
c.  53,  Ac  Ptolemy  calls  it  Augustodunum, 
which  of  course  it  assumed  after  its  subjugation 
by  Cesar  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
The  con  uption  of  this  name  gives  the  modern 
Autun. 

Biobrrokes,  a  people  of  Aquitaine,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  of  Bigorre 
occupies,  it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  their  capital. 

Bilbius,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,  where  Mar- 
tial was  born.  It  stood  near  a  river  named 
Saio,  now  Xalon ;  but  Justin  calls  this  river  also 
Bilbilis.  Its  waters  were  "  famous  for  tem- 
pering steel,  which  Martial  accounts  the  best 
m  the  world."  The  town  is  now  "known 
only,"  says  D'Anville, "  by  the  name  of  Baubo- 
la,  m  the  vicinity  of  a  new  city  constructed  by 
the  Moors  called  Calalayud."  Just  44,  3.— 
Mart.  1,  ep.  50. 

Bingium,  a  town  of  Germania  Secunda,  in 
Belgica.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

Bisaltta,  "  that  part  of  Macedonia  between 
the  lake  Bolbe  ana  the  Strymon,"  says  Cramer, 
"appears  to  have  been  called  Bisaltia,  from 
the  Bisaltae,  a  Thracian  nation,  who  were  gov- 
erned by  a  kiag  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,"  and  who  fell  under  the  rule  of  the 
Macedonians  not  long  afterwards.  BsrodoL.% 
U5.— 7%weyd.2199. 

Bisanthk,  a  town  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Pro* 
pontis.  It  is  now  Rodoslo,  by  corruption  from 
the  name  of  Rhcedestus,  which  it  also  bore  with 
the  ancients. 

Bistonis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
Berodot.  7,  c.  109.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
Bistones,  a  Thracian  people,  who  dwell  upon  its 
shores  and  ruled  over  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants. The  poets  sometimes  bestow  the  name 
of  this  people  upon  Thrace  in  general.    Cram. 

Bituynia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  accord- 
ing to  Sirabo  first  peopled  by  the  Mysiani,to 
whom  succeeded  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni  from 
Thrace.  From  these  people  the  whole  region 
took  its  name,  having  until  the  era  of  their  set- 
tlement, been  called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  fiuxine  and  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia,  on  the 
Fonth  by  the  Galatae,  Tectosagcs,  and  a  part  of 
Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and 
Mysia,  from  which  mount.  Olympus  separated  it. 
The  principal  towns  of  Bitbynia  were  the  royal 
eity  of  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  and  Nice.  This  conn- 
try  underwent  various  changes  under  its  differ- 
ent possessors  and  masters.  Thus,  D'Anville 
remarks,  "  there  was  a  time  when  the  depen- 
dencies of  Pontns  extending  to  Heraclea,  con- 
fined Bithvnia  within  narrow  bounds;  and  under 
the  lower  empire,  the  principal  part  of  Bithvnia, 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  Propontfc,  assumed  the 
name  of  Pontica,  and  the  part  adjacent  to  Paph- 
Jagonia  composed  a  separate  province  named 
Honorias.  The  north-eastern  corner,  washed 
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bytheEuxmeaadthe  Proponae,  w*s  she  pe* 
culiar  seat  of  the  Thyni."  Strab.  19.— J»rv» 
doL  7,  e.  75.— JMfato,  I  and  3.  According  to 
Bans,  &  e.  9,  the  inhabitants  wen  descended 
from  Manlinea  in  Peloponnesus.  ' 

Bitiiymum,  a  town  oi  Bythyiua  on  the  Brt- 
beeua,  in  the  country  of  the  Caucones.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honorias  in  the 
east  of  Bithvnia.  and  became  famous  as  the 
birth  place  of  the  beautilul  AminouA/ihe  Javour* 
ite  of  the  emperor  Adrian. 

BiTuniost,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Gallia 
Celtic*  which  was  added  to  the  original  Aqui- 
tania  in  the  time  of  Augustas.  They  were 
among  the  principal  of  all  the  Gallic  people  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Caesar,  and  were  under  the 
government  of  a  powerful  kins  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins.  They  were  placed  between  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Senones  on  the  north,  the  Boii  and 
Arverni  on  the  east,  the  Lemoviceson  the  south, 
and  the  Turones  and  Pictonea  on  the  west 
These  were  the  Bituriges  CubL  Another  tribe 
of  the  same  people,  distinguished  as  the  Vibis- 
ci,  belonged  to  Aquitania  Secunda,  in  which 
they  were  the  principal  tribe,  as  the  Cubi  were 
in  Aquitania  prima.  Their  capital  was  Bur- 
digala,  Bowrdeaux.  Vid.  Aquitania. 

jBizu,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope,  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Thrace.    Tereus  was  bom  there. 

Blandusia,  a  fountain  in  Apulia, "  situated 
near  Venusia,  about  six  miles  from  Venosa,  on 
the  site  named  Palazzo"  The  more  proper 
name  was  Bandusia.    Cram. 

Blemmyes,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  Nile,  who,  as  is  fabulously  re- 
ported, had  no  heads,  but  had  the  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  in  the  breast    Mela.  1,  c.  4. 

Bujcium,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotarus  kept 
his  treasures  in  Bithynia,    Strab.  12. 

Boaobjus,  a  river  of  Locris,  sometimes  called 
.also  Manes.  It  was  rather  a  torrent  than  a  ri- 
ver, and  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  seasons 
for  its  waters,  being  often  quite  dry.    Strab.  9 

Bocalus,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salamio. 

Bodotiua  prstum.    The  Frith  of  Forth. 

Boduni,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  surrender- 
ed to  Claudius  Caesar.    Dio.  Cats.  60. 

Boeje,  a  town  of  Laconia,  now  perhaps  Pa- 
loo  Castro,  on  the  Sinus  Bceoticus. 

Bosoncus  sinus,  at  the  southern  axtremiiy 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  opposite  the  island 
of  Cythera,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Boeoe,  on  its  northern  shore.  Now  the  Gulf 
of  Vatika. 

Bosbeis,  a  lake  of  Thessaly,  near  mount  Os- 
so,  Jrom  which  the  Anchestus  derives  its 
waters.  The  name  was  taken  from  ihe  town 
Boebe,  which  stood  upon  its  banks,  u  is  now 
Carlos.    Jjitcan.  7,  v.  176. 

Bosotu,  a  province  of  Greece,  bordering  on 
Phocis  to  the  west  and  north-west.  On  the  north 
its  confines  reached  to  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii;  it  was  bounded  by  the  shore  of  tha 
Euripus,  from  Halae  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus. 
on  the  eatf ;  while  to  the  south  it  was  separated 
from  Attica  by  the  chain  of  Cithaeron  and  the 
continuous  ran^e  of  Mount  Parnes  The  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  this  region  were  the  Aones, 
Hvintes,  &c.  who  formed,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the 
great  familv  to  which  belonged  alst>  the  Lelesre*. 
under  Cadmus,  Bo?otia  received  a  Phoenician 
colony,  who,  after  being  expelled  at  one  time  by 
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aVa  Tkiaeisjls  ana  fipigond,  and  afterwards  by 

powerful  hordes  of  Pelasan,  succeeded  in  esta- 
Nishing  themselves  in  this  most  fertile  district 
of  ail  Greece,  and  in  conferring  on  it  the  name 
of  Bceotia,  from  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves  assumed  about  the  period  of  their  second 
expulsion.  When,  like  ine  other  provinces  of 
Greece,  Bceotia  rejected  the  monarchical  form 
of  government,  the  institutions  established  in 
their  room  were  aristocratical,  though  not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  the  democratical  in  their  form ; 
out  the  aristocracy  greatly  preponderated  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  and  laws. 
This,  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  powerful  and 
arrogant  neighbour,  begot  an  early  hostility  be- 

*  tweenthe  Boeotians  and  Athenians,  who,  in  eve- 
ry straggle  of  the  democratic  interest  in  Bceo- 
tia, were  ready  to  lend  their  aid  against  the  aris- 

•  tocracy  of  Thebes.  Hence,  in  the  Persian  war, 
the  Boeotians,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Plates,  were  found  assisting  earnestly  the  Per- 
sian arms.  The  same  feeling  arrayed  them  on 
the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  and  when  the  battle  of  JEgoapo- 
tamoi  determined  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Boeotians  zealously  urged  their  victo- 
rious allies  to  perfect  their  conquest  by  the 
absolute  destruction  of  Athens.  When  nothing 
was  left  for  the  Boeotians  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
their  ancient  enemy,  they  soon  conceived  an 
equal  jealousy  of  that  power  which  they  had 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  forming;  and  an 
hostility  of  twelve  years  that  thereupon  ensued, 
was  terminated  only  by  the  battles  of  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea, "  when  Sparta  saw  a  formidable 
army  occupied  in  freeing  Arcadia  and  Messenia 
from  her  chains,  and  menacing  Jier  own  walls 
and  existence."  "  After  the  bust  stand,"  says 
Cramer,  "  made  by  the  Achaeans  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  Bceotia  ceased  to  exist,  and  be- 
came included  under  the  general  name  of 
Achaia,  by  which  Greece  was  designated  as  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire."  The  inhabit- 
ants were  reckoned  rude  and  illiterate,  fonder 
of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  excellence; 
jet  their  country  produced  many  illustrious 
men,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  Ac. 
Bceotia  is  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  port  of 
Aulis,  whence  the  Greeks  departed  for  the  siege 
of  Troy ;  for  the  battle  of  Platwa,  that  estab- 
lished the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  for  the  fatal 
field  of  Cheronsea,  in  which  they  expired  for 
ever.  Btred.  2,  c  49,  1.  6,  c  bl.—Ovid.  Md. 
3,  v.  10— Pans.  9,  c  1,  Ac— C.  Nep.  7.  c  11  — 
Sfrab.  9.—JiuHn.  3,  c.  6,  1.  8,  c.  4.— £forat.  2, 
ep.  1,  v.  244.— Diod.  19.— Uv.  97,  c.  30,  Ac. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  coming  ori- 
ginally from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Helvetii, 
and  occupying  a  large  district  of  CisalpuieGaul, 
between  the  Po,  the  Tarus  (Taro,)  and  the 
Appenines,  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  state  north  of  Tuscany.  They 
waged  the  most  destructive  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans* who  were  at  length  obliged  to  expel  them 
from  their  ancient  seats.  They  then  appear  to 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  tract  of 
country  lying  within  theHercynian  mountains, 
which  separated  them  on  the  north-west  from 
the  Hermanduri,  on  the  north-east  (torn  the 
Manrigni  of  the  modern  Silesia  on  the  south- 
east from  tbeQuadi,  who  inhal  ited  the  present 


Moravia,  and  eft  the  south- west  from  the  ftp* 
ci,  who  dwelt  between  the  hilly  country  and  the 
left  side  of  the  Danube.  "  In  the  name  of  this 
country,"  observes  D'A  n  ville, u  that  of  the  more 
ancient  people  who  occupied  it  is  followed  by  a 
term  in  the  German  language  which  signine* 
habitation ;  and  this  name  has  continued  to  tht 
same  country  in  that  of  Bohemia,  although  the 
Boii  had  given  place  to  the  Marcomans,  ano 
these  to  a  Sclavonic  people  who  have  possessed 
it  since."  On  the  entrance  of  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Boii  "  abandoned  these  their  native  seats/ 
continues  the  same  author,  "  and  carried  the 
same  name  with  them  into  that  now  called 
Boiaria,  Bagaria,  or  Bavaria."  A  small  tribe  ol 
the  Boii  settled  in  the  time  of  Caesar  in  thai 
part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  the  BourdonaU ;  but 
be  Mandajor  places  them  in  Le  Bas-Fortst. 

Bola,  a  town  of  the  iEqui  in  Italy.  Virg. 
JEm,.  6,  v.  775. 

Bolus,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonia.    Thucfd 

BoLBrriNUM.  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  Naucrana  was 
built  near  it.    HerodoL  1,  c.  17. 

BoLttscs,  a  town  and  island  near  Ohio* 
Thucyd.  8,  c.  24. 

Bomienses,  a  people  in  iEtolia.  Tbua/d.  9) 
c96. 

Bomonu,  I.  now  Bdogna,  was  an  Etruscaa 
city  before  the  incursion  of  the  Boii,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Felsina.  It  stood  about 
midway  between  Ravenna  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  Mutina  now  Modena,  the  AppenineS) 
and  the  Po ;  and  was  exactly  on  the  Aim  yuan 
Way.— II.  A  city  on  the  Danube,  below  tht 
mouth  of  the  Save,  on  the  site  of  which  is  JUok, 
—III.  Another  on  the  Danube,  now  Bidi*. 
—IV.  Another  in  Belgica  Secunda,  supposed 
to  be  the  Itius  Porrus  of  Caesar,  and  by  many 
the  modern  WUsand.    IAv.  33,  37.— Mela*~ 

PHn.—rfAnvilte. V.  A  town  on  the  bor* 

ders  of  the  Rhine.  Vol  Max.  8,  c.  l.~MaL  6. 
t.699. 

Boownu,  (b&vis  cauda)  a  town  a  Cyprus, 
where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple.    SCrak. 

Boktstheneb,  a  large  river  of  Scyihia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  now  called  the  /Mas* 
per,  and  inferior  to  no  other  European  river  hat 
the  Danube,  according  to  Herodotus,  4,  e,  46. 
Above  the  city  Kiov,  in  the  modern  province 
of  Volhynia,  the  principal  branches  of  this  livet 
unite.  Of  these  the  southern  is  now  called  the 
Prypec.  It  assumed,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  Denapris,  which  %  corruption  has  be* 
come  the  Dnieper,  The  proper  division  of  Po* 
land  and  Russia  was  formed  by  this  river  be* 
fore  the  dismemberment  of  thejabrmer  tmfbria* 
nate  country.  Very  little  of  this  river,  or  of  the 
basin  through  which  it  flows,  was  known  with 
accuracy  by  the  people  of  antiquity.  I/An- 
trifle. 

Bosradttua,  and  Boep6aus,two  narrow  strait** 
situated  at  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
One  was  called  Cimmerian,  and  joined  the  Pa* 
las  Maoris  to  the  Euxine,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  straits  of  Caffa ;  and  the  other* 
which  was  called  the  Thracian  Ba6phorus,aM 
by  the  moderns  the  strait  of  Constantinople, 
made  a  communication  between  theBnxine  Sea 
and  the  Propontis.  It  is  sixteen  mites  lona> 
and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  and,  where  narrow 
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•at,  fiQO  pa-^s  c  i  stadia  according  to  Herodotus. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Boowvpo*,  k«  m«a- 
tes,  because,  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  an 
ox  could  easily  cross  iu  Cocks  were  heard  to 
crow,  and  dogs  to  bark,  from  the  opposite  banks ; 
and  in  a  calm  day  persons  could  talk  one  to 
another.  Vlin.  4,  c  12, 1.  6,  c.  I.— Ovid.  Trist. 
3,  el.  4.  v.  49 .— Mela.  I,  c.  1.— Strab.  12— ffc- 
rodot.  4rc  85. 

Bottu,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  Bottiai.  Plin.  4,  c.  1. 
-Berodot.  7,  c.  185,  &c.— Tkucyd.  2,  c  99. 

BoTTLEis,a  country  at  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  bay  of  T henna.  Herodot.  7,  c.  123,  &c 

Bouianum,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the.  Appeninesnot  far  from 
Beneventnm.  Lav.  9,  c.  lb. 
.  Bovilljb,  I.  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
among  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus.  At  Bo- 
villae  took  place  the  meeting  of  Milo  ana  Cla- 
dius,  which  terminated  in  tlie  death  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  perpetual  banishment  of  his  murder- 
er. Flor.  1,  2.-^Dion.  Hal.  8,  20.— Cic.  Oral, 
pro  Mil. — -II.  Another,  also  in  Latium,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hernici,  mentioned  by  Flo- 
rus,  1. 2. 

Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festivals, 
c&lle&Brauronia,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  by 
ten  men,  who  were  called  uproot.  They  sa- 
crificed a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad*  The 
most  remarkable  that  attended  were  young  vir- 
gins in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana. 
They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore their  consecration  was  called  focartvo^from 
&**  decern;  and  sometimes  apgnvtiv,  as  the 
virgins  themselves  bore  the  name  of  ap*™, 
hears,  from  this  circumstance.  There  was  a 
bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica,  so  tame 
that  he  ate  with  the  'inhabitants,  and  played 
harmless  with  them.  This  familiarity  lasted 
long,  till  a  young  virgin  treated  the  animal  too 
roughly,  and  was  killed  by  it  The  virgin's 
brother  killed  the  bear,  and  the  country  was 
soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence.  The  oracle 
was  consulted,  and  the  plague  removed  by  con- 
secrating virgins  to  the  service  of  Diana.  This 
was  so  faithfully  observed,  that  no  woman  in 
Athens  was  ever  married  before  a  previous  con- 
secration to  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana 
of  Tauris,  which  had  been  brought  into  Greece 

Sr  Iphigenia,  was  f>reserved  m  the  town  of 
rauron.  Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  in- 
vaded Greece.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are 
pointed  out  by  modern  travellers  near  the  spot 
now  called  Palaio  Braona.  Chandler  calls  the 
modern  site  Vrouna.  Cram.— Pans.  8,  c.  46. 
~&rab.9. 

Brigantes,  I.  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Britain.  They  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Abus,  or 
Bomber,  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Biskoprick 
of  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland. 

ZTAnmUe.— Camden. II.  A  people  of  Hi- 

bentia. 

.  Bwgantia,  now  Bregentz,  a  town  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Brigantinus  La- 
<MK,  now  Lake  Constance.    PAnviUe. 


BamNTurus  licus,  now  the  lake  ot  0»» 
stance  or  Border-Zee.  a  lake  belonging  equally 
to  Vindelicia  and  Rhaetia,  or  the  latter  alone, 
if,  with  Tacitus,  we  consider  Vindelkia  as  a 
part  of  Rhaetia, 

Bbilbssus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  Tkucya. 
2,  c.  23. 

Britannia,  now  Great  Britain,  the  Urge* 
island  known  to  the  people  of  antiquity ;  the 
sea  north  of  Britannia  was  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  On  the  east  the  island  was  bounded  by 
the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  now  the  North  Sea 
or  German  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Fretum 
Gallicum,  Pas  de  Calais  or  Straits  of  Dover, 
and  the  Brittanicus  Oceanus,  the  English  Chan- 
nel; and  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from ' 
HiberniabytheVerginium  Mare,  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  the  Mare  Internum  vel  Hiberni- 
cum,  now  the  Irish  Sea.  "  At  the  lime  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  this  islandgits  population 
comprised  afcout  forty  tribes.  The  long  tract 
of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Severn  and  Thames 
was  unequally  portioned  among  ten  nations,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  Cantii,  men  of 
Kent ;  the  Belgse,  or  inhabitants  of  the  present 
counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wilts ;  and  the 
Damnonii,  who,  from  the  river  Ex,  had  gra- 
dually extended  themselves  to  the  western  pro- 
montory. Across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  now  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  most  powerful  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Silures.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  their  original  seat,  they  had  carried  their 
arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean;  and  their 
authority -was  acknowledged  by  the  Ordovices 
and  the  Dimete,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountains  and  of  the  western  district  of  Wales. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Stour,  lay  the  Trindbantes,* 
whose  capital  was  London ;  and  from  the  Stour 
to  the  Humber  stretched  the  two  kindred  na- 
tions of  the  Iceni,  called  Cenimagni  and  Cor- 
tanni.  The  Dobunii  and  Cassii,  confederate 
tribes  under  the  rule  of  Cassibelan,  extended 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  the  St- 
vern  to  the  Trinobantes ;  and  above  them  dwelt 
the  Carnabii,  and  several  clans  of  minor  conse- 

Jiuence.  The  Brigantes  were  the  most  power- 
ul  of  all  the  B  ritish  nations.  They  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Humber  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Tyne  on  the  north;  and  had  subdued,  the  To* 
lantii  and  Sistuntii  of  the  western  coast.  To 
the  north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes, 
known  by  the  geneml  appellation  of  the  Mass 
tae ;  and  beyond  these  wandered,  amid  the  lakes 
and  mountains,  various  clans,  among  which  the 
Caledonians  claimed  the  praise  of  superior  cou- 
rage or  superior  ferocity.  M  When  the  Roman 
conquests  of  Britain  had  reached  their  utmost 
extent,  they  were  irregularly  divided  into  six 
provinces,  under  the  government  of  praetors  ap- 
pointed by  the  preefect.  The  long  tract  of  land 
which  runs  from  the  western  extremity  of  Com* 
watt  10  the  South  Foreland  ra  Kent,  is  almost 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Island  by  the  arm 
of  the  sea  now  called  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Thames.  This  form- 
ed the  most  wealthy  of  the  British  provinces; 
and  from  priority  of  conquest  or  proximity  of  si- 
tuation, was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  the 
present  principality  of  Wales,  with  Xac  addition 
of  that,  tract  which  is  included  by  thr.  Severn  in 
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lU  circuitous  course  towards  St.  George**  Chan- 
nel. Flavia  Csesariensis  was  the  next  in  order 
but  the  first  in  extent  It  was  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  former  provinces,  and  on  the  two 
others  by  the  Humber,  the  Don.  and  the.  Ger- 
man Ocean.  To  the  north  of  the  Bwmber  lay 
the  province  of  Maxima.  It  reached  to  the 
Eden  and  t^ne,  and  its  opposite  shores  were 
washed  by  the  western  and  eastern  seas.  Va- 
lentu  followed,  including  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Friths  formed  the  sixth 
government  of  Vbbpjsuna,  divided  from  -the 
independent  Caledonians  by  the  long  chain  of 
motmtains,which,  rising  near  Dumbarton,  cross- 
es the  two  counties  of  Aihol  and  Badenoch, 
and  stretches  beyond  the  Frith  of  Murray.  But 
the  greater  part  of  this  province  was  wrested,  at 
so  early  a  period,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
that  it  is  seldom  mentioned  by  writers ;  and  the 

Sretentura  of  Agricola  has  been  generally  consi- 
ered  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  in  Bri- 
tain." Throughout  these  provinces,  was  scatter- 
ed a  great  number  of  inhabited  towns  and  mili- 
tary posts,  partly  of  British  and  partly  of  Ro- 
man origin.  They  were  divided  into  classes, 
gradually  descending  in  the  scale  of  privilege 
and  importance.  »1.  The  first  rank  was  claim- 
ed by  tne  colonies,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
among  them  LonMon.  Each  colony  was  a 
miniatnre  representation  of  the  parent  city,  both 
as  regarded  customs,  laws,  and  government. 
2.  Second  in  rank  weie  the  municipia,  or  mu- 
nicipal cities,  which  enjoyed  privileges  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  conferred  on  the  co- 
lonies. These  were  but  two,  Verulam  and 
York.  3.  The  Latian  cities  were  next  in  order, 
and  were  ten  in  number ;  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  who  became 
citizens  of  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 
4.  The  remaining  towns  were  stipendiary,  and 
governed  by  Roman  officers.  It  seems  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Britain  was  origi- 
nally peopled  by  the  Celtae,  who  were  first  in  or- 
der of  those  nations  that  occupied  gradually  and 
successively  the  western  regions  of  the  ancient 
world.  Next  to  the  Celt©  came  the  Belgse,  who 
were  either  a  branch  of  the  Celts  that  migrated 
at  a  later  period  than  the  first  occupants  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  van  of  the  Gothi  who  followed  the 
Celte  in  their  progress  westward.  These  new 
invaders  drove  the  first  settlers  of  the  isle  in- 
ward from  the  coast  Accordingly  Ccesar  repre- 
sents the  Britons  on  the  coast  whom  he  encoun- 
tered as  of  Belgic  descent,  by  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  were  considered  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  soil.  Britain,  or  more 
properly,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans of  tbe  south  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Cadiz, 
who,  by  keeping  its  situation  secret,  monopolized 
the  tin  trade.  At  length  Himilco,  tbe  Cartha- 
ginian, discovered  the  (Eestrymnides,ashecalls 
ihem ;  and  afterwards  Pytheas  of  Maasilia  was 
equally  successful.  The'Cassiterides,  or  Stilly 
Isles,  were  henceforth  the  sole  attraction  to  these 
teas.  Till  Caesar's  time  tbe  island  was  known 
to  the  Romans  only  by  fame.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  the  Romans  first  prepared 
seriously  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  to  this 
were  directed  the  exertions  of  Aulus  Plaulius 
and  Vespasian;  and  also  of  Ostorius  Scapula, 
Pa*tL--H 


who  made  captive  Caraetacus.  The  next  ge> 
neral  of  great  abilities  in  this  service  was  Sue- 
tonius Paulinos,  who  reduced  Anglesey  and  de- 
feated Boadicea.  After  Vespasian  Jiad  assumed 
the  purple.  Petilius  Cereaks  subdued  the  Bri- 

Sintes,  and  Julius  Frontinus  nearly  conquered 
e  warlike  Silures.  In  tbe  year  78  Agricola 
became  commander  of  Britain.  Tribe  alter  tribe 
submitted,  and  the  victor,  in  the  fourth  summer, 
built  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to 
that  of  Clyde,  to  cheel^  the  inroads  of  the  north* 
era  Britons,  whose  territories  he  invaded  with 
success  in  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  his  com* 
mand.  Agricola  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  Roman  manners.  In 
A.  D.  120,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  com- 

Selled  Hadrian  to  repair  to  Britain,  where,  in* 
efence  of  southern  Britain,  be  drew  a  rampart 
and  a  ditch  across  the  island,  from  the  Sotwaty 
Frith  on  the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tynt 
on  the  eastern,  coast.  Severus,  the  belter  to 
protect  the  southern  provinces,  raised  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  a  few  paces  to  the  north  of  the  Vallum 
of  Hadrian.  The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian.  This  wall  is 
called  by  the  historian  of  Severus  "  the  glory  ol 
his  reign."  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  be- 
came more  and  more  formidable ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Honorius  wrote  to  the  states  of 
Britain  "  to  provide  for  their  own  defence." 
Thenceforward  Britain  was  independent  of  Ro- 
man power.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  4th 
century  the  Caledonians  and  Msetae  disappeared 
from  history,  the  Picts  and  Scots  taking  their 
place.  Dr.  Lingard  thus  accounts  for  it: 
"  To  me  it  seems  manifest  that,  the  Picts  were 
under  a  new  denomination  the  very  same  people 
whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Maaeue  and  Ca- 
ledonians. The  name  of  Caledonians  properly 
belongs  to  the  nations  of  that  long  but  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretches  from  Lock  Finn 
on  the  western,  to  the  Frith-  of  Tayne  on  the 
eastern  coast :  but  it  had  been  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  all  the  kindred  and  independent 
clans  which  lav  between  them  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.  In  the  4th  century  the 
mistake  was  discovered  and  rectified :  and  from 
that  time  not  only  the  Caledonians,  but  their 
southern  neighbours, Ibe  five  tribes  of  the  Mao- 
tee,  began  to  be  known  by  the  generic  appellation 
of  frets ;  a  word  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  na- 
tural custom  of  painting  the  body,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  name  which  4hey  bore  iq  their 
own  language.  2.  Tbe  Scots  came  undoubted- 
ly from  Ireland,  which,  like  its  sister  island,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  colonized  by  adventurers 
from  different  countries.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Scoti  were  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  a  division  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  of  the  Cotti.  At  last  the 
strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  superiority  over 
the  indigenous  tribes,  as  to  impart  the  name*  of 
Scotland  to  (he  northern  division  of  Britain ." 
After  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Re- 
mans, th£  Picts  and  Scots  still  continued  their 
incursions  against  the  more  civilized  Britons,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  year  449,  Vortroenv 
the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kings,  called  in 
the  aid  erf  the  Saxons  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Kent 
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vac  «band*ned  to  Heagist,  A.  D.  465,  and  time 
(he  way  was  paved  u>  Anglo-Saxon  sway. 
liagards  iC«f  kW.— G»«i««.— ^ej^ya.— 

Baixslujm,  now  BrtseHo%  a  town  of  GaUia 
Cispadaaa,  to  the  right  of  the  /RmHian  Way, 
on  the  Po,  where  Otho  slew  himself  alter  ojs 
defeat  at  Bedriacam.  k  was  a  .Roman  colony. 
Cram. 

Baixu,  now  Brescia,  oa  the  Mela,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Cenomani,  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  also  a  municipium. 

Bbucteri,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
the  country  at  the  east  of  Holland.  Tacti. 
Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

Brunou-sium,  or  BartrDisicnf,  now  Brmiisi, 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Iapygian  pe- 
ninsula.— By  the  Greeks  the  town  was  called 
Hpvrioto*  a  word  which  in  the  Messapian  Ian* 
guage  signified  a  stag's  head,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  different  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  The  advan- 
tageous position  of  its  harbour  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  naturally 
rendered  Brundusium  a  place  of  great  resort, 
from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  there  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece, 
or  Asia ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  harbour, 
and  its  facility  of  access  from  every  other  part 
of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general  thorough- 
fare for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  Here 
Qasaar  blockaded  Pompey,  and,  according  to  his 
account,  it  possessed  two  harbours,  one  called 
the  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicat- 
ing by  a  very  narrow  passage.    Cram. 

Bairni,  a  people  ocoapying  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy.  On  the  south,  west,  and  east 
their  country  was  enclosed  by  the  sea,  being  se- 
parated from  Sicily  by  the  Siculum  Fretum. 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  Lucania  by 
the  riven  Grathis  and  Laos.  The  origin  of  tin 
Bratti  or  Bptmot  is  neither  remote  nor  illustri- 
ous. "  They  were  generally  looked  upon  as  de- 
scended from  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds 
of  the  Lucanians,  who,  having  concealed  them 
selves  from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became, 
in  process  of  time,  powerful  from  their  numbers 
and  ferocity."  "The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  Italiot  con- 
federacy, first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii." 
The  principal  cities  of  this  league  now  sought 
the  aid* of  Pyrrhus  against  the  now  united  Brut- 
tit  and  Lucanians,  who  were  effectually  checked 
during  the  life  of  that  prince ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula between  the  Laos  and  Crathis,  except 
Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.  At  this  period 
Rome  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  conquests  and 
their  independence.  Both  the  Lucani  and 
Bruttii  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U. 
C.  480,  which  was  two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Italy.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Hannibal,  the  Bruttii  flocked  eagerly 
to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground 
in  this  corner  of  Italy  when  all  hope  of  final  I 
success  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  Bat  thai 
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eensff^neneei  af  thsi  protracted  warfare  proved 
fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  earned  on; 
many  of  their  towns  being  totally  destroyed, 
and  others  so  much  impoverished,  as  to  retain 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To 
these  misfortunes  was  added  the  weight  of 
Roman  vengeance.  A  decree  was  passed,  re* 
ducing  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  de- 
pendence :  tney  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their 
services  were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of 
couriers  and  letter  carriers."    Cram. 

Bavaas,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards  called 
Phryges.    Stroll. 

•  Bavoi,  an  Illyrian  people,  whom  Strata 
seems  to  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taulanui 
and  Parthini,  to  the  north  of  Epidanmus.  The 
town  of  Cydri*  istasigned  to  them.    Cm*. 

Bmusna,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  Scripture  called 
Pibeset,  now  Bast*,  m  che  eastern  parts  of  the 
Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, because  Diana  Buhastis,  who  is  the  chief 
deky  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  transformed 
herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt. 
HetodU.  ±  c  59, 137  and  154.— Ovid.  MeL  9,  v. 
690. 

Braises,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  B*b*~ 
tides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  643. 

Boca,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Frentani,  the 
position  of  which  is  now  sdbject  to  much  un- 
certainty. Btrabo  places  it  near  Teannm.on 
the  confines  of  Apulia ;  and  again  states  that  it 
was  separated  from  Teanum  by  an  interval  of 
900  stadia  or  25  miles.  It  is  probable  thai  there 
is  an  error  in  one  of  the  passages.  Romanelli 
informs  us  that  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
place  named  Penma.    Oram: 

Buckphala,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydas* 
pee,  built  by  Alexanaer;in  honour  of  his  favour- 
ite horse  Bucephalus.  Cart.  9,  c.  3.— Justin. 
ia,c.8.— DM.  17. 

Bucmtrora,  or  Bocheta,  or  Bucknta,  a 
town  of  Epirus,  situated  close, to  the  Acherusian 
lake,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephyre  or 
Cichyrus.  The  remains  of  this  town  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes:  "  Leaving  the  Ache- 
rusian lake,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  ruins  of 
Buchetknn,  which  are  about  one  mile  distant. 
They  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  conical  rock, 
near  the  right  banc  of  the  Acheron ;  and  the 
Cyclopean  walls,  constructed  with  admirable 
exactitude  in  the  second  style  of  ancient  mason- 
ry, still  remain  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  * 

Btrofm,  a  people  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  By  a  detail  which  Herodo- 
tus furnishes  ot  the  canton  of  the  Budinians,  wt 
think  we  discover  it  on  the  Borysthenes,  a  little 
below  Kim.    J/AnvilU. 

Budorum,  or  Budorus,  a  promontory  of  Sa 
lamis,  opposite  to  Megara,  with  a  fortress  upon 
it,  which  was  taken  by  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Brasidas.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  moun- 
tain of  Salamis.  Sir  "W.  Gel!  must  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  Budorus  to  be  opposite  to  jE^ina. 
He  himself  informs  us,  that  "  opposite  the  ferry 
to  Megara  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
fortress  ot  city,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  to- 
wards Corinth."  This,  no  doubt,  was  Budorus. 
Cram. 

Btnjtjfctownof  Wheels,  "which  Pausania* 
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stosjsign  to  Bo3otia,attbe  same  time  that 

he  allows  il  hadjoined  the  Phocian  confederacy 
in  the  Sacred  War  under  Philomelus  and  Ono- 
marchus.  Sieph.  Byz.  calls  il  a  Phocian  town ; 
as  do  likewise  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pausanias 
slates  that  Balis  was  on  a  hill,  and  only  seven 
madia  from  its  port,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  Mvchos  at'  Strata  and  the  Nautochus  of 
Pliny.    Cram. 

BuPHiusmM,  a  town  of  Elis,  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epe- 
ans.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  but  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and 
on  the  road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This 
seems  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
of  BaJumma.    Cram. 

Bura,  "  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achaean 
cities,  which  stood  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  but 
having  been  destroyed,  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Helice;  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the 
surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  k  afterwards,  about 
40  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the  small  ri- 
ver Buraicus.  Bura  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
and  Lucina ;  tne  statues  were  by  EucUdas  of 
Athens.  On  the  banks  of  the  nver  Buraicus 
was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  an  ora- 
cle, usually  consulted  by  the  throwing  of  dice.'1 
Sir.W.  Gell  discovered  its  ruins  close  to  the  road 
from  McgasUlia  to  VoUitxa%  and  visited  the  cav* 
of  Hercules  Buraicus.    Cram, 

Buraicus.     Vid.  Bura. 

Busdkula,  now  Beurdtauz,  the  capital  of 
the  Bituriges  Vibisci,  in  Aquitania  Secunda, 
It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qarumna, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  Ausonius.  PAn- 
viiU. 

Bvbgundiones,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Yuv 
dili  Their  original  seat  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, but  they  were  probably  established  first  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  whence  they 
were  compelled  to  migrate,  and  settled  near  the 
Alemanni.  Finally  they  passed  to  Gaul,  and 
from  them  is  derived  the  modem  Burgundy* 

Busiais,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  Busiriticus.  It  was  styled 
the  city  of  lais,  from  its  having  a  famous  tem- 
ple sacred  to  that  deity.  The  modern  Busir 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian. 

Bcthhotum,  a  town  of  EpiruB,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Pelodes  Portus,  into 
which  emptied  the  Xanthus,  and  a  bay  connect- 
ed with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel.  Buthro- 
tum  was  occupied  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra.    Cram. 

Buroa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  it  was  situated  on  a  lake  or  basin, 
to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Sebennyticum.  He- 
rodoi.  2,  c.  69  and  63. 

Buxsntcm,  or  Pyxus,  a  town  of  Lucama, 
near  the  promontory  of  Pyxus,  now  Capo  degf 
Jufretchi.  PoliaaUro  is  generally  considered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  A.  U.  C.  568.  There  was  a  river 
Pyxus,  now  Bumnto.    Cram. 

'Byblus,  a  town  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
where  Adonis  had  a  temple.  It  was  situated 
between  Berytus  and  Botxtt%  and  (he  Adonis 


flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  in  its  Ticiate 
bbrab.  16. 

Bybsa.     Vid.  Cartiago* 

Byzacium,  a  couffury  of  Africa,  adjacent  tt 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  also  named  Emporia.  It* 
great  fertility  of  corn  might  have  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  magazine  of  provisions,  which  wa* 
resorted  to  by  sea.  There  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name  with  that  of  the  country,  whose  po- 
sition Aiabian  geographers  make  known  under 
the  name  of  Begkni.    VAnviUe. 

Byzantium,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megara,  un* 
der  the  conduct  ol'Byzas,  658  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Patercuras  says  it  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  and'  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Am  mm* 
nus  by  the  Athenians.  The  Spartan  claim 
owes  \s  origin  to  the  ocoupation  of  Byzantium 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  Pausanias,  with 
the  view  of  holding  in  check?  the  threatening 
power  of  the  Persians.  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
vain  attempted  to  take  this  city;  and  so  nou- 
rishing was  it  during  the  period  of  Roman  do- 
minion, that,  when  it  aided  with  Niger  against 
Severus,  it  yielded  to  the  victor  only  alter  an 
obstinate  siege  of  three  years.  The  pleasant* 
ness  and  convenience  of  its  situation  was  ob- 
served by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
328,  and  called  it  Constantinople.  Constan- 
tine endowed  CouslanlinopU  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Rome,  whence  at  a  late  period  it  was 
styled  Noya  Roma*  Nor  did  it  rival  Rome  only 
in  its  civiland  political  privileges.  In  the  secotod 
ecclesiastical  council  held  here,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  should  be 
second  in  dignity  onlv  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pontius,  that 
in  after  times  they  strove,  inefficiently  however, 
tp  reduce  the  power  of  the  patriarchs;  who,main- 
taining  their  privileges  and  independence,  were 
therefore  accounted  schismatics  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  first  assumed  the 
title  of  Universal  or  (Ecumenical  Bishop,  Pas- 
tor General,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  limits  of  Byzantium  were  more  contracted 
than  those  of  Constantinople ;  the  latter  city 
having  been  extended  to  include  the  seven  hills, 
which  have  given  it  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Urbs  Sepii-Collis.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium  stand,  at  the  present  day, 
the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultans  and  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  ancient  ci- 
ty occupied  a  point  of  laid  contracted  between 
the  Propontis  and  a  long  cove,  named  Cbryso- 
ceras,  or  the  Horn  of  Gold.  This  extremity  of 
Thrace  and  of  Europe,  contracted  between  two 
seas,was  enclosed  by  a  long  wall  called  Matron- 
Uchostcommencmg  a  Utile  beyond  Heraclea^and 
terminating  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  neat  a 
place  named  Derkon,  or  Derktms.  This  bar- 
rier, of  which  there  are  only  some  vestiges  re- 
maining, was  constructed  by  the  emperor  Anas* 
tasius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  many  foreign  nations 
who  had  penetrated  even  to  the  environs  of  tne 
city.  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  tinder  Mahomet  9d  A.  D.  1453.  The 
modern  city  is  called  Stamboul,  by  some  conn^ 
dere4ac4ffrupuanof  thf>  ancient  name,by  othem 
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m  an  abbreviation  of  cfc  ni*  *At*.  A  num- 
ber of  Greek  writers,  who  have  received  the 
name  of  Byzantine  historians,  nourished  at 
Byzantium  al\er  the  seat*of  the  empire  had 
been  translated  thither  from  Rome.  Their 
works  were  published  in  one  large  collection, 
in  36  vols,  folio,  1648,  &c.  at  Paris,  and  recom- 
mended themselves  by  the  notes  and  supple- 
ments of  Du  Fresne  and  Du  Cange.  They 
were  likewise  printed  at  Venice,  1729,  in  28 
vols,  though  perhaps,  this  edition  is  not  so  valu- 
able as  that  of  the  French.  A  new  and  supe- 
rior edition  of  this  collection  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Niehbuhr  in  1828.  Strab.  1.— 
Paterc.  2.  c.  15.— C.  Nep.  in  Pans.  Alcib.  & 
Timoth.— Justin.  9,  c  i.—Taci*  12.  Ann.  c. 
62  and  63.— Mela,  2,c  2.— Marcel.  22,  c.  8. 

C. 

Cabalinus.     Vid.  Aganippe. 

Caballinum,  a  town  of  the  JSdui,  now  Cha- 
lons, on  the  Saone.    Cos.  7,  Bell.  O.  c.  42. 

Cabira,  a  town  of  Pontos,  though  only  a 
castle  under  Mithridates. .  It  was  enlarged  un- 
der Pompey.  It  was  called  Sebaste,  (the  Greek 
word  answering  to  the  Latin  Augusta,)  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  by  the  queen-dowager  of 
Polemon,  icing  of  Pontus.    ITAnviUe. 

Cacuthis,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.    Arrian.     Indie. 

CiDMfei,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
mus ;  whence  the  Thebans  are  often  called  Cad- 
means.    Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  601.— Paw,  2,  c.  5. 
CADM£»,an  ancient  name  of  BcEotia: 

Cadurci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Cwsar.  They  were  next 
to  the  Ruieni,  along  the  Garumna,  and  had  for 
their  capital  Divona,  now  Cahors.  Lemaire. 

Cadttis.     Vid.    BUrosolyma. 

Cecubus  ager,  a  tract  of  country  near  Caie-. 
ta  in  Latium,  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
plenty  of  its  wines.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
cultivation  of  this  vine  was  considerably  injur- 
ed, in  consequence  of  some  works  undertaken 
by  Nero.  Cram.—Strab.  5.— Horat.  1,  od.  20. 
Lfcod.  14,  Ac 

Cjeneopolb,  or  Cske,  I.  a  town  now  Kent 
in  the  Thebaic!,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
nearly  over  against  Tentyra.— II.  Another, 
called  also  Taenarum.     Vid.  Tanarum. 

Ccnina,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio. 
Uv.  1,  c.  9. 

Canis,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
lorus  in  Sicily,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half,  and  forming  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  that  lies  between  Italy  and  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

Cjeratcs,  an  ancient  name  of  Gnossns,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

Care,  Cjbbes,     Vid.  Agytia. 

Cjbsab  .  Augusta,  more  anciently  Salduba, 
a  town  on  the  river  Iberus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bdetani  and  province  of  Tarraconensis.  It 
stood  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbilis, 
and  is-  now  Saragassa.  Mel.—Ptol. — DyAn~ 
ville. 

Cjbsar£a,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey. — Another,  called  Ad  Argeum  from 
its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  mons  Argams. 
Its  proper  denomination  was  Mazaca,  to  which 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  was  superadded  that  of 


Csssarea.  It  was  a  capital  town  of  Cappaio- 
cia,  near  the  source  of  the  Halys  river,  and  oc- 
cupied a  site  not  distant  from  that  of  the  mo- 
dern Kaisariek.- — A  town  of  Samaria}named, 
on  its  becoming  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governors;Cssarea  Palesiinae.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Turns  Stratonis,  but  standing  on  the  sea,' 
"  it  was  chosen,"  says  DJ  An  ville,  "by  Herod, 
for  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city  and  port."  It 
was  this  prince  that  gave  it  the  name  of  Casa- 
rea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  It 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Palestine  first,  and 
became  the  residence  of  a  patriarch.  There  re- 
main but  a  few  ruins  to  mark  the  spot  on  which 
it  stood.  This  name  was  also  given  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  to  the  town  of  Panens,  on  the 
division  of  his  lather's  dominions ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  the  surname  of  Philippi  was  attach- 
ed to  it.  The  name  of  Paneas  is  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Panium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  waters  of  Jordan.  It  afterwards 
resumed  this  name,  and  was  known  as  Belines 

to  the  Crusaders. There  are  many  small 

insignificant  towns  of  that  name,  either  built 
by  the  emperors,  or  called  by  their  name  in 
compliment  to  them. 

Cfi6£NA,  "  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
on  the  Via  JEmylia,  retains  its  ancient  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Savio,  anciently  the 
Sapis."  The  name  of  Curva  is  sometimes  giv- 
en instead  of  Ceesena.    Cram. 

Caicinus,  a  river  separating  the  territories  of 
Rhegium  and  Locri.  It  was  believed  that  the 
grasshoppers  beside  this- 'river,  on  the  Locrian 
side,  were  continually  singing,  and  that  those  on 
the  opposite  bank  were  continually  mute.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  present  Amendolea.    Cram. 

Caicus,  a  river  of  Mvsia,  falling  into  the 
ASgean  Sea  opposite  Lesbos.  Virg.  O.  4,  v. 
370.— Odd.  Met.  2,  v.  243. 

Cai£ta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  Caie- 
ta,  the  nurse  of  JEneas,  who  was  buried  there. 
Virg.  JSn.  7,  V.  1. . 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Gra- 
tia. It  has  been  called  Messapia,  Iapygia,  8a- 
lentinia,  and  Peucetia.  The  poet  Ennius  was 
born  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle,  and  ex- 
cellent  honey.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Calabri,  who,  however,  were  confined  almost  to 
that  part  of  Messapia  and  Iapygia  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum  which  is  now 
Terra  di  Leece.  Virg.  O.  3,  v.  425v- Horat 
I,  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  v.  27,  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  14.— 
Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.— Plin.  8,  c.  48. 

Calagurrw,  a  capital  of  the  Vascones,  in 
that  which  is  now  Navarre.  It  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Iberug,  considerably  above 
the  town  of  Caesar  Augusta. 

Calamos,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  near  Mount  Li- 
banus.  Plin.  6,  c.  20. II.  A  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia.  III.  Another  of  Babylonia. 

•  Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia,  'near  Cotophon. 
Pans.  7,  c.  3. 

Caj.athion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans. 
3,  c.  26. 

Calatbp,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Tomus.  on 
the  Euxine  Sea.    Strab.  7— Meta\  2,  c.  2. 

CAt.atia,  a  town  of  Camrania,  on  the  Ajv 
pian  Wav.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colrny  w 
the  age  oi*  Julius  Caesar.    £61.8,  v.  543. 
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CAUimfti,  and  Cuarail,  an  island  near 
Tnszene  in  the  bay  of  Argos.  The  tomb  of 
Demosthenes  was  there.  Pans.  1,  c  8,  &c. — 
Strab.  &— Md*r*t  c.  7.   ' 

Ciut,  (es,)  Cales,  (ram,)  and  Calenum, 
now  Calri,  a  town  of  Campania.  Moral.  4,  od. 
•12.-A*.  1,  v.  60.— iStf.  8,  v.  413.—  Fir*.  ^u. 

7,v.m  * 

Caledonia,  a  name  applied  properly  to  a 
long  bat  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  stretches 
from  Lock  Finn  on  the  western,  to  the  Frith  of 
Tayne  on  the  eastern,  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is, 
however,  very  frequently  made  to  include  all 
Scotland,  except  the  Maaetse,  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  generic  term  for  Northern  Britain. 
Camden  traces  the  name  to  Kaled,  "  rough." 
plural  Kakdions  whence  Caledonii,  "  the  rude 
nation."  In  the  article  Britannia  we  save  a  so- 
lution of  the  question  concerning  the  aisappear- 
ance  of  the  Caledonians  from  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  Heylyn  considers 
that  the  word  Scot  denoted  a  body  aggregated 
into  one,  out  of  many  particulars;  that  Scoti, 
therefore,  implies  a  union  by  which  that  nation 
was  formed ;  hence  Scotland,  "  the  land  of  the 
united  people.*1  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  Caledonii  and  Maaetae  united  formed 
the  Scoti ;  and  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct 
body  of  North  Britons,  Mac  Bean  considers 
the  Picts  as  a  branch  of  the  Caledonii,  and  de- 
clares the  proper  form  of  the  name  to  be  Pechl, 
"  freebooters/  The  same  writer  traces  Cale- 
donia to  Gael-dock, "  the  country  of  the  Gael  or 
highlander ; "  and  concurs  with  Lingard  in  re- 
presenting the  Scoti  as  a  distinct  people,  who 
settled  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland. 

Calks.     Vid.  Cole. 

Caletes,  a  people  of  Gaul.  They  dwelt  in 
that  part  of  Normandy  which  is  called  the  Pays 
de  CauZy  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Seine  and 
the  sea.  Caesar  assigns  them  to  the  Belgae. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that 
though  situated  in  Belgica,?  the  Caletes  had 
some  affinity  with  the  Armorici.  Cos.  Bell. 
Gall.  2,  4 ;  and  8;  7;  and  7,  75. 

Callaicia,  a  district  of  Hispania,  extending 
over  that  part  of  Portugal  which  lay  between  the 
Douro  and  Minho,  with  the  greater  part  of  Ga- 
licia.  The  Lusitanian  Callaici,  or  those  south 
of  the  Minho,  were  called  Bracarii,  and  those  on 
the  north,  Lucenses.    Ovid.  6,  Fast.  v.  461. 

Calle,  "a  town  on  the  Douro,  near  its 
mouth,  called  now  Porto.  It  is  remarkable  by 
the  combination  df  its  ancient  and  modem  name, 
for  giving  the  denomination  of  Portugal  to  a 
kingdom  which,  being  limited  before  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  county  or  earldom,  was  conferred  on 
a  French  prince  by  a  king  of  Leon."  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Calliaci.    UAnviUe. 

Callichorus,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

Callidp«"mu9,  a  place  near  Thermopylae. 
Tlucyd.  8,  c.  6. 

Calupous,  I.  a  qity  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont. SU.  14,  v.  250.— II.  A  town  of  Sici- 
ly, near  <£tna^— III.  A  city  of  Calabria  on  the 
coast  of  Taienrum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by 
a  bridge  to  the  continent  It  contains  6000  in- 
habitants, who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton.  All 
these  places  retain  their  ancient  names  in  the 
•lightly  altered  form  Gallipot*. 


Calldihoe,  or  Enneacroukos,  a  four*** 
near  the  city  of  Athens,  from  which  the  Athe- 
nians still,  as  in  ancient  times,  derive  t^eir  so** 
supply  of  water.  Some  authors  place  it  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town.  The  natives 
have  preserved  its  name  in  that  of  KaUiroi. 
Pans.  Ail.  U.—  Thucyd.  2,  15.— Leake's  2Vh 
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Calotte,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  called 
afterwards  Tkera.  Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Pans.  3, 
c.  1.  Its  chief  town  was  founded  1150  years 
before  the  christian  era,  by  Theras. 

Callivm,  a  town  of  the  Ophionenses  in 
iEtolia,  upon  the  road  from  Heraclea  Trachi- 
nia,  by  way  of  mount  Corax  to  Naupactus.  The 
Gauls  of  Breanus  having  crossed  the  mountains 
that  lie  between  JEtolia,  Doria,  and  ThessaJy, 
laid  waste  the  town  of  CaJUum ;  but  their  re- 
treat was  intercepted  by  the  <£tolians,  who  had 
assembled  to  revenge  the  Callienses,  and  out  of 
40,000  ^arbarians  who  had  entered  this  district, 
it  is  said  one  half  were  destroyed  before  the  de* 
tachment  could  rejoin  the  army  of  Brennns. 
The  name  is  written  also  Callipolis  and  Callice. 

Galpe,  a  lolly  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Abyla,  on  the 
African  coast.  These  two  mountains  were  call- 
ed the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  name  of  Gt* 
braUar,  by  which  it  is  at  present  known,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gebel  Tarik,  given  to  it  about  lh% 
year  710,  from  Gebel,  a  mountain,  and  Tarik, 
the  name  of  the  Moorish  leader,  who.  crossing 
this  strait,  effected  the  conquest  of  Spain  for 
his  nation,  "  At  the  bottom,"  says  D'AnviUe, 
"  there  existed  heretofore  a  town  called  Carteia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with 
that  mentioned  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
Calpe." 

Calydon,  a  city  of  uEtolia,  where  CEneus,  • 
the  father  of  Meleager,  reigned.  The  Evenus 
flows  through  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
Calydon,  the  son  of  JBtolus.  Augustus  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and  so  com" 
pleted  the  ruin  of  the  place,  which  had,  in  the 
time  of  his  uncle,  still  retained  something  of  its 
ancient  importance.  In  poetry  and  mythology.  . 
the  name  of  Calydon  is  famous  for  the  chase  ot 
the  boar,  in  which  nearly  all  the  princes  of 
Greece  are  reported  to  have  joined.  The  tusks 
were  shown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  ol 
them  was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the 'other 
was  broken.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Pans.  8,  c.  45. 
—Slrab.  8.— Homer.  JL  9.  v.  577.— Hygin.  fab. 
174.— Odd.  Met  8,  fab.  4,  &c 

CamalodOkum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
supposed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 

CAMARfNA,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  562.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Syracusans,  and  rebuilt  by  a  cer- 
tain Hipponous.  The  lake  was  drained  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the  ancients 
supposed ;  and  the  words  Camarinam  "potir* 
are  become  proverbial  to  express  an  unsyi^ew- 
ful  and  dangerous  attempt.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
791.— Strab.  G.—Herodot.  7,  c.  134.    . 

Cambunu  montes,  mountainsseparating  Th  »% 
saly  and  Macedonia,  intersecting  almos*  at 
right  angles  tfie  chains  of  Pindus  on  the  west 
and  Olympus  on  the  east.  They  were  called 
also  Volustana,  and  retain  that  namo  in  the 
modification  of  Volulza. 

Camerjnum,  and  Camerticm,  a  town  of  ITm- 
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Ma,  oa  the  borders  of  Picemuft.  Gtaverius 
•opposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
mera mentioned  by  Strata;  bat  this  is  proved 
by  Cramer  to  be  impossible.  It  may  oe  the 
same  as  the  modem  iUmtJbrin*.  lAv.  9,  c.  36. 

Campania  a  country  of  Italy  included  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Osci.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  waters  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  the 
mountains  Calacula  and  Tilaia  divided  it  from 
Samnium  on  the  north ;  it  was  separated  by  the 
Liris  from  Latium,  and  by  the  Sikuras  from  La- 
cania.  Into  this  district  of  country,  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  by  the  poet  and  the  historian,  the 
Etruscans,  during  the  period  of  their  military 
superiority,  introduce*  themselves,  and  brought 
with  them  the  civilization  and'  the  arts  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  earlier  Osci,  and 
which  afterwards  became  charaeteristies  of  the 
Campanians.  But  the  influence  of  the  climate 
affected  in  their  rum  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
hardier  Samnitea  dispossessed  them  of  their  best 
provinces  in  Campania.  Greeks.  Sabines.  and 
Volsci,  at  different  periods  established  them- 
selves in  these  regions ;  and  from  the  frequent 
contests  between  the  actual  possessors  ana  the 
new  comers,  was  imagined,  says  Strabo,  the  fic- 
tion of  the  mythological  wars  that  illustrate  the 
Phlegrssan  plains.  The  Samnites  in  Campa- 
nia were,  however,  if  perhaps  we  except  the 
Etruscans,  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  the  con- 
querors of  Campania ;  and  for  a  time  appeared 
among  the  boldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
Italian  nations.  The  boundaries  which  we 
have  designated  above  were  not  at  a  later  period 
proper  to  define  the  limits  of  Campania ;  and 
the  Massic  hills  became  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween that  region  and  Latium*  when  the  latter 
extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  The 
'  name  of  Campania  was  not  used  to  designate 
this  tract  of  country  till  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Samnites,  and  the  dispossession  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  Carthaginian  wars,  when 
the  victories  of  Hannibal  be|an  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Italian, 
cities  was  about  to  expire,  the  Campanians  re- 
.  volted  from  their  allegiance ; M  an  offence  which 
they  were  made  to  expiate  by  a  punishment, 
the  severity  of  which  nas  few  examples  in  the 
history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of  nations." 
Under  the  Etruscans  the  scattered  Osci  were 
collected  into  villages,  and  Vulturous  became 
after  a  time  the  capital  of  this  commingled  race. 
The  same  city  under  the  Sanmirlc  Campania 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  those  people  who 
changed  its  name  to  Capua.  About  the  year 
.431  or  422  U.  C.  Campania  became  by  conquest 
subject  to  Rome,  but  the  inhabitants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours,  of  citizenship,  without, 
however,  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Dion.  Hal. — Micali.  Italia. — 
Onm.—Strab.  b.—Cic.  de  Leg:  Ag.  c.  35. — 
Justin,  SO,  c.  1.  1.  »,  c.  I.— Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
JHMa,  9,  c.  4.— Fhr.  1,  c.  16. 

Campi  Diom£dis.  Vid.  Oin«<«.— Laborari, 

Jhe  present  7Vrra  di  Lav&ro. Taurasini, 

in  Samnium,  famous  for  the  total  defeat  of  Pyr- 
rhus  by  Curius  Denuvtus,  A.  TXfcC.  477. — Rau- 
.  dii,  where  Marias  defeated  the  Cimbri.  They 
were  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  vaguely  described 
ijy  Plutarch  as  being  near  me  town  of  Vercd- 

•«. Rosci.     These  plains  were  sometimes 

<aHed  Tempe;  and  the  name  of  Dewy  Plains, 


by  which  the  Romans  designated  tbem,'ww  in* 
tended  to  convey  the  notion  of  their  freshness 
and  verdure.  They  were  situated  about  toe 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  were  often  overflow- 
ed by  its  waters. 

Campus  Mjrnua,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  waBs  of  the  city,  wuere  the  Roman 
youths  performed  their  exercises,  and  learnt  to 
wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discus,  hurl  tiie 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chariot,  &c.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  state  chosen,  and  audience  given  to  fo- 
reign ambassadors.  It  was  adorned  with  'sta- 
tues, columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  if* 
pleasant  situation  made  it  very  frequented.  U 
was  called  Martins,  because  dedicated  to  Mars. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tiberinus,  from  iJs 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  by  a  vestal  virgin ;  but  they  were 
deprived  of  h  by  Tarqum  the  Proud,  who  made 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  corn  in  it.  When 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome,  the  people  re- 
covered it,  and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber  the 
corn  which  had  grown  there,  deeming  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  ac- 
cumulated collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  island,  which  was 
called  the  Holy  Island,  or  the  island  of  Ascu- 
lapias.  Dead  carcasses  were  generally  burrit 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  Slrak.  5.— Ln>.  2,  c 
5, 1.  6,  c.  90. 

Campus  Esouiuncs,  a  piece  of  ground  with- 
out the  city  walls,  in  which  the  lower  orders  of 
Romans  were  buried  during  the  early  aces  of 
the  Republic.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  also 
as  a  place  of  execution.-— — Sceleratc*,  a  spot 
near  the  Porta  Collina  on  the  Q.uirinal  hill, 
where  the  vestals  who  had  violated  their  vows 
were  buried  alive. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  JEolia.  Jftfc- 
la,  1,  c.  ia 

Canabji,  a  people  who  received  this  name 
because  they  fed  in  common  with  their  dogs. 
The  islands  which  they  inhabited  were  called 
Fortunate  by  the  ancients,  and  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.    Flvn.  5,  c.  1. 

CavIthus,  a  fountain  of  Naupfca,  where  Ju- 
no yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her  infant 
purity.    Paus.  9,  c.  38. 

CandIvia,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  which  se- 
parates IHyria  from  Macedonia.    Luean.  6,  v. 

Cantncfates,  a  people  hear  the  Batavi, 
dwelling  where  modern  Holland  now  is  situate. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

Cannjb,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufid us/where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls  P.  ^EmyiiusandTerentius  Varro,and 
slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  Slst  oi 
May,  B.  C.  216.  "  The  field  of  battle  was  the 
plain  between  Cunua5  and  the  Aufidus."  These 
plains  were  once  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Campi  Diomedis.    £fo.  28,  c.  44. — FUtr. 

c.  6.-m  tn  Arwib. 

Cawoptccm  ostium,  one  of  the  mouth*  of  (be 
Wile,  12  miles  from  Alexandria.  Fens.  5,  c.  Si 

CIwopct,  a  city  of  Egypt,  twelve  mile*  fro?* 
Alexandria,  cefewated  lor  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis.  It  was  founded  by  !he  Spartans,  and  there* 
fore  called  Amytlaea,  and  ft  received  is-  mmm 
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Iron  Canopus,  tbt  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Mene- 
aus,  who  was  buried  in  this  place.  The  inha- 
bitants were  dissolute  in  their  manners.  Virgil 
bestows  upoa  ii  the  epithet  of  PeUats,  because 
Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  built  Alex- 
andria in  the  neighbourhood.  IUU.  II,  v.  433. 
— Jftfe,  1,  e.  9.— Sir**.  17.— PUn.  5,  c.  31.— 
Virg.  G.  4,  v.  287. 

Cantabrj ,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain.  Their  country  is  now  called  B*sc*f. 
Lav.  3,  v.  S&.—Borat.  %  od.  6  and  11. 

CANTiBaiJB  LACfrst  a  lake  in  Spain,  where  a 
thunderbolt  fell,  and  in  which  twelve  axes  were 
flmnd.    Stat*,  in  Gab.  S. 

Cantium,  a  country  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  now  called  Kent.    Cms.  Bell.  G.  5. 

Canusium,  now  Canosa.  a  town  of  Apulia, 
whither  the  Romans  fled  anertfee  battle  or  Can- 
nae. The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  H&rat.  lx  Sat.  10,  v. 
30.— A&lat  2,  c.  4.— PUn.  8,  e.  11. 

Capbna,  a  gate  of  Rome.  Ofrid.MW.&fr.  192. 

Capeni,  b  people  of  Etraria,  in  whose  terri- 
tory Peronia  had  a  grove  and  a'  temple.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  t.  697.— Lh.  5, 22,  Ac. 

Caphauto,  a  lofty  mountain  and  promontory 
of  Eubcea,  where  Nauplius.  king  oT  the  coun- 
try, to  revenge  the  death  of  bis  son  Palamedes, 
slain  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  toreh  m  the 
darkness  of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  Virg.  Mn.  11, 
r.  S6fc—  Ovid.  MU.  14,  r.  481.—Prop*rt.  4, 
el.  1,  v.  115. 

Capitouum,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tarquin  Priscns.  It  was 
begun  by  Servius  TulHus.  finished  by  Tarquin 
Superbus,  and  consecrated  by  the  consul  Hora- 
tius  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome.  It  was  built  uponibur  acres  of  ground ; 
the  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil- 
lars, and  the  other  sides  with  two.  The  ascent 
to  it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  temple 
are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls  succes- 
sively made  donations  to  the  capitol*  and  Au- 
gustus bestowed  upon  it -at  one  time  2000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  Its  thresholds  were  made 
of  brass,  and  its  roof  was  gold.  It  was  adorned 
with  vessels  and  shields  of  sorid  silver,  with 
-  golden  chariots,  Ac.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marins,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but 
(lied  before  the  dedicarion,which  was  performed 
by  Q.  Catulus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Vitellius;,  and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  rains 
at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  for  the 
last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magni- 
ficent than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  spent 
13)000  talents  in  f  Ming  it  When  they  first 
dug  for  the  foundations,  they  found  a  man's 
head,  called  Tolius,  sound  and  entire,  in  the 
pound,  and  from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
bill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
Iiura,  a  capita  Toll.  The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates ofieted  sacrifices  there  when  they  first  en- 
tered upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession  in 
Crimnpns  was  always  conducted  to  the  capitol, 
Virg.  JBftL  6,  v.  136,  L  8,  v.  347.— Tacit*  3. 
£gs&  c.  7&— Phil  in  P0AU.—UV.  1, 10,  A*. 
—/>#».  33.  ftc^-SMfeit.  in  Aug.  e.  40. 


CapvXdocu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  sept* 
rated  on  the  west  from  Phrygia  by  the  Halys 
towards  its  source!  and  by  tip  Euphrates  from 
•Armenia  Major.  It  had  upon  the  north  Gata- 
tia  and  Pontus,  and  on  the  south  the  Taurus 
mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Cilieia  ami 
die  coast.  In  these  limits,  on  the  east,  was  in- 
cluded Armenia  Minor.  The  eapital  of  Cap- 
padocia properor  Magna,otherwise  calledCap- 
padoeia  by  the  Taurus,  was  Manaca,  alter  wards 
Ceesarea  Vid.  Ciesarea.  The  country  named 
Pontus  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  people  of  both  regions  were  the  same.  Till 
this  large  district  was  formed  into  a  separate 
country,  it  carried  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia 
on  the  north  quite  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  h  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galatia.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Syrians  and  Leued-Syrians  by  the 
Greek*.  They  were  of  a  dull  and  submissive 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  every  vice  according 
to  tne  anciepts,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  them: 

Vipera  Cappadoce*  nociluramamordU:  at  ilia 
GusUL*  periU  sengvine  Cuppadocis. 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Romans,  tbey  refused  it.  and 
begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received  Aric- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  after  governed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients  have 
ridiculed  this  country  for  the  unfruitfulneas  qf 
its  soil  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  St.  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  amon£ 
other  illustrious  characters.  The  horses  of  this 
country  were  ingeneral  esteem,  and  with  these 
they  paid  their  tributes  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
while  under  his  power,  for  want  of  money.  The 
kings  of  Cappadocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of 
Anarathes.  Horal.  1,  ep.  6„  v.  39.— PUn.  6,  c.  3. 
— Curt.  3  and  4.—  Strab.  11  and  16.— Berodd*  x 
1,  c.  73,-l.  5,  c,  49.— Aftta,  1,  c  2,  1.  3,  c.  8. 

Cappadox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  PUn.  6,  c.  3. 

Capraria,  now  Cabrera,  a  mountain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  goats. 
PUn.  3,  c.  6. 

Capre^,  now  Capril  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  tfie  enrroe- 
ror  Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years  of  his 
life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several  medals 
are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licentious  morals  of 
the  emperor,  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Ovid.  Met. 
15,  v.  TO.— Suet,  in  TU>.r-SUU.  Sylv.  3,  v.  5. 

Caprre  palus,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Romulus  disappeared.  PhU.  in  Rom.— Ovid. 
Fast.  8,  v.  491. 

Caps-a,  "  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Bysncium,  which  from  its  difficulty  of  access, 
was  judged  by  Jugurtha  a  proper  deposit  for 
Reserved  treasure.  The  position  of  it  is  known, 
and  its  name  is  pronounced  Cafsa"  jyAnrilte. 

Capita,  the  chief  city  of  Campania,  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  Its  first  founders  called  it  Vultur- 
nus,  by  which  name  they  also  designated  the 
river  upon  which  it  stood.  Its  change  of  name  "* 
was  effected  by  its  Samnite  conquerors.  Under ' 
these  people  it  established  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  thb 
place  the  Romans  wena  invited  to  extend  their 
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authority  over  the  country  of  Campania  j  thus 
gaining,  says  Micali,  in  this  fertile  and  well-de- 
fended region,  more  than  they  had  been  able  to 
wrest  from  the  people  of  Tuscany  and  Latium 
in  four  centuries  oi  war.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  nobility  of  Capua  were  greatly  favour- 
ed by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  lower  orders 
became  still  more  to  this  body  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. Accordingly,  on  the  approach  of  Han- 
nibal, he  found  a  population,  ready  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms.  The  vengeance  of  Rome, 
on  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  reduced  this  beau- 
tiful place,  with  the  adjacent  country,  almost  to 
a  desert ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius 
.Caesar  that  the  senate  thought  of  restoring  it 
From  this  time  it  began  to  recover  its  former" 
magnificence,  and  continued  to  flourish  till,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  fell  with  the 
rest  of  the  exhausted  empire.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  at  one  time  a  population  of  at 
least  800,000,  and  its  amphitheatre  was  built 
to  entertain  100,000  spectators,  l^iis  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that  it  even  rivalled 
Rome,  and  was  called  altera  Roma.  The  sol- 
diers of  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this  voluptuous 
city  and  under  a  soft  climate.  Virg.  Jan.  10, 
v.  145.— Liv.  4,  7,  8,  &c.—Paterc.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2, 
c.  44.— Fhr.  1,  c  16.— Cie.  in  Philip.  12,  a  3. 
— PluL  in  Ann. 

(3  abac  a,  supposed  to  be  Caravaggio,  in  the 
Milanese. 

Caracates,  a  people  of  Germany.4 

Caraus,  (or  «?  turn,)  the  chief  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, now  Cagltari,  on  a  bay  in  the  south  of 
the  island.    Pans.  10,  c.  17.   c. 

Carambis,  now  Kerempi,  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia,  pointing  towards  Taurica.  Mela, 

Carchedon1  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 

Cardia,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Chersonesus  with  the  main 
land.  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  most  able 
generals  and  Hieronymus  the  historian,  were 
natives  of-  Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took 
possession  of  the  Chersonese,  he  founded  a  city 
called  Lysimachia,  near  the  site  of  Cardia,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  greater  part  of  the  Cardians. 
Lysimachia  suffered  greatly  from  the  Thra- 
cians.  and  was  nearly  m  ruins  when  it  was  re- 
stored1 by  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  its  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilion, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins, 
and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the 
isthmus.    Cram. 

Carduchi,  a  people  of  Assyria,  who  occu- 
pied the  mountains  by  which  that  country  is 
covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia  and  Atropatene. 
From  their  names  is  derived  that  of  the  Kurdes ; 
also  that  of  Kurdistan,  which  modern  geogra- 
phers apply  to  Assyria.    IfAnville. 

Caria,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Io- 
nia, at  the  east  and  north  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  and 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  Lycia.  It 
has  been  called  Phoenicia  because  a  Phoenician 
colony  first  settled  there ;  and  afterwards  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  an  ancient 
king  of  the  country.  A  confederacy  of  Dori- 
ans from  Greece  were  established  on  the  west- 
em  coast. 

Cariate,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alex- 
ander imprisoned  Callisthenes. 


Cjulla,  a  town  of  the  Pieeni,  destroyed  tv 

Annibal  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome.  Su. 
Mai.  8. 

Carina,  a  ouarter  in  the  fourth  region  of 
Rome,  so  called,  as  Nardini  not  improbably  sup- 
poses, from  its  being  placed  in  a  hollow  between 
the  Coelian,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  hills.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer  it  corresponds  with 
that  portion  of  the  modern  city  which  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Pantani.  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Virgil  (u&n.  8,  369,)  we  may  infer,  that 
this  quarter  was  distinguished  by  an  air*  of  su- 
perior elegance  and  grandeur.  It  appears  that 
the  Carina  were  contiguous  to  the  forum. 
Cram. 

Carbiacvm,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
%Cressy  in  Picardy. 

Carmanu,  now  Krrman,  a  country  of  Asia, 
between  Persia  and  India.  Its  capital,  now 
Herman  or  Sirjan,  was  anciently  Carxnana, 
Arrian.—Pli'n.  6,  a  23. 

Carmelus  mons,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering on  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Csesarea. 
The  respect  of  the  Jews  for  this  mountain  was 
communicated  also  to  the  Pagans.  Several  ma- 
ritime cities  are  still  recognized  under  mount 
Carmel.    D'AnviUc. 

Carmentaus  porta,  one  of.  the  gates  of 
Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Scelerata,  because  the 
Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fatal 
expedition  where  they  perished.    Virg.  JSu.  8, 

CARMdNA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  not 

far  from  Hispalis,  Seville.  JNow  Carnume  in 
Andalusia.    Lemaire.  .     *" 

Carnauum,  in  Messcnia,  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  was  a  thick  grove 
of  cypresses,  containing  statues  of  the  Carneian 
Apollo.  Mercury.  Criophorus,  and  Proserpine. 
It  was  here  that  the  Messenians  celebrated  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses.  Cram.— 
Paw.— Mess.  33. 

Carni,  a  people  at  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic, 
below  the  Alps,  to  a  part  of  which  theygave 
the  name  of  Carnice,  also  called  Juliae.  Their 
name  now  subsists  in  what  is  called  Carniola, 
though  more  contracted  m  limits  than  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Carni.    IfAnviUe. 

Carnion,  "  a  small  stream  of  Arcadia,  which 
had  its  source  in  the  district  of  jEgys  in  Laco- 
nia,  near  "the  temple  of  Apollo  Cereates.  Pliny 
seems  to  speak  or  a  town  of  this  name."  Cram. 
— Plin,  4,  6. 

•Carnuntum,  an  important  town  of  Panno- 
nia,  situated  on  the  Danube,  below  Vindobona, 
Vienna.  As  to  the  exact  position  of  its  site  at 
the  present  day,  opinions. vary  between  Petro* 
net,  Baimbourg,  and  AUenburg,  (Old  Town) 
situated  between  the  two  former.  D'Anville 
inclines  to  the  latter.    jyAnville. 

Carnus,  one  of  the  Taphian  islands,  now 
either  Calamo  or  Kastoni.    Cram. 

CarnCttes.  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Gallia  Celtica,  known  before  Caesar's  expedi- 
tion, and  mentioned  by  Livy  among  those  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  m  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  Notwithstanding  their  flourishing 
condition,  thef  were  dependent  on  the  Remi. 
Caesar  represents  their  country  as  in  the  middle 
of  Gaul ;.  not  that  this  was  the  fact  in  regard  to 
their  geographical  relation,  1  ut  that  there  was 
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the  principal  seat  of  die  Druids,  and  the  supreme, 
tribunal  of  confederate  Gaul.  The  Caxnutes 
had  on  the  north  the  Aulerci,  Eburovices,  and 
Paririi;  on  the  east,  the  Senones;  on  the  south, 
the  Bituriges  and  Tu rones;  and  on  the  west, 
the  Aulerci  Cenomani.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Autricum,  Chartres,  and  Genabum.  Their  ter- 
ritory forms  the  provinces  called  Upays  CAar- 
irain%  and  rOrkanais,  more  properly  at  the 
present  time  DeparUment  d?  Eure-et-Loir  and 
Dtp.  dm  Loiret.  Lemaire.  Cos.  B.  Q.  2,  35; 
5,&;  29,54;  6,4;  7,6. 

CahpXthus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called  Soar- 
panto.  It  has  given  ks  name  to  a  part  of  the 
neighbouring  sea,  thence  called  the  Carpathian 
Sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  was  90  miles 
in  circumference,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  towns,  the  principal 
one  of  which  was  called  Nisgtus.  Ptolemy  calls 
the  southern  promontory  ot  the  island  Thoan- 
tium,  the  modern  EpkialUum.  •  Plvn.  4,  c  12. 
—Herodvt.  3,  a  45.— Diod.  5.-—SPrab.  10. 

Carpetani,  a  people  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
on  either  side  or  the  Tagus.  Their  capital  was 
Toletum. 

Carpi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  Aurelian  subdued  them,  for 
which  the  senate  offered  himthe  tide  of  Carpi- 
cus.    This  he  declined  accepting. 

Carrje,  and  Carrhjs,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, between  the  Chaboras  and  Euphrates., 
Here  Crasstis  was  defeated.  It  is  the  Charan' 
or  Haran  to  which  Terah  and  his  sons  re- 
moved from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  and  whence 
Abraham  and  Lot  subsequently  removed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  city  must  be  distin- 
guished from  another  of  the  same  name  in  Aia- 
bia  Felix,  named  in  Ezekid  27,  23,  probably 
the  same  mentioned  in  Plin.  5,  24.  iMcan.  1, 
107.— Genesis  11, 31.— RostnmulUr  ad  loc. 

Carseou,  a  town  of  the  -flSqui,  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  about  15  miles  from  Varia.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  451. '  It  was  one  of 
the  30  cities  which  refused  their  assistance  to 
the  state  at  the  most  pressing  period  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  The  site*  is  now  H  piano  di 
CarsoU,  and  its  ruins,  that  of  CeUe  di  Carsoli. 
Cram.—Strab.  5,  236.^ Liv.  10,  3 ;  27,  9. 

Carsula,  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  between  San  Gemino  and 
Aequo.  Sparta.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Car- 
soli.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  among  .he  princi- 
pal towns  of  Umbria.    CrmL—Slrab.  5.  227% 

Cabteia.     Vid.  Calpe. 

Cartenna,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  TV- 
%tzy  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

CabthXqo,  L  an  ancient  city  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  the  province.  This  peninsula  ter- 
minated in  Cape  Carthage,  and  was  connected  to 
the  main  tana  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
wide,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished,  the 
sea  having  retired,  from  the  adjoining  teach. 
D' Anville  remarks  that  "  the  circuit  of  360  sta- 
dia given  to  this  peninsula,  must  be  of  the  short- 
est measure  to  be  commensurate  with  the  24 
miles  assigned  by  another  authority  to  the  vast 
enclosure  comprehending  the  city  with  its  ports." 
Another  writer,  of  distinguished  learning,  seems 
to  apply  the  latter  measurement  to  the  circum- 
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ference  of  the  dry  itself  and  the  ibrmer  to  that 
of  the  peninsula.  The  town,  he  tells  us,  is  "  in 
compass  24  miles, but,  measuring  by  the  outwanl 
wall;  it  was  45.  For,  without  the  wall  of  the 
city  itself  there  were  three  walls  more,  betwixt 
each  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  streets* 
with  vaults  under  ground  of  30  feet  deep/'  Ii 
had  a  citadel,  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence ;  a 
harbour,  still  called  el-Marza,  or  the  port,  hut 
now  some  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  an  inte- 
rior port,  excavated  by  human  labour,  and  called 
Cothon.  The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Dido,  whom  Virgil  makes  a 
contemporary  of  jEneas.  In  point  of  fact,  Car- 
thage was  more  than  once  founded,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  the  ancient  writers,  not  only  were  those  said 
condere  urbem,  "  to  found  a  city,"  who  laid  its 
first  foundations,  but  also  those  who  repaired*  or 
fortified  it,  or  planted  in  it  a  new  colony.  Car* 
thage  was  first  founded,  according  to  Appian, 
by  Tzorus  and  Carchedon,  50  years  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  B.  C.  1198 ;  or,  as  Eusebius  com- 
putes, B.  C'  1217.  It  is  said  to  have  been  again 
founded,  or  rebuilt,  173  years  after  the  former 
epoch,  L  e.  B.  C.  1025,  (Euseb.  1044).  Still 
later,  by  nearly  190  years,  a  third  foundation  is 
recorded,  143  years  after  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  B.  C.  861,  before  the  building  of 
Rome  106.  Dido  is  said  to  have  given  the  city 
the  name  of  Carikadt,  or  Cartha-Hadath,  "  the 
new  city,"  either  because  built  anew  by  her,  or 
to  distinguish  it  from  Utica,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  intervening  bay,  which  had  been 
founded  at  an  earlier  period .  From  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  comes  the  Grecian  }$<v>xn6<Lv  and  the 
Latin  Carthago.  Carthage  was  distinguished 
for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  consequent  wealth  an4  power :  which 
excited  to  such  a  degree  the  jealousy  of  Rome, 
that  nothing  but  her  rival's  extinction  would 
satisfy  the  destined  mistress  of  the  world.  (  Vid 
Pumcurik  BeUiim.)  Among  the  navigators  of 
Carthage  were,  Hanno,  who  wrote  the  Peri- 
plus,  and  Himilco,  the  first  Carthaginian  who 
reached  the  Cassiterides,  or  (Estrymnides,  as  he 
calls  them.  Among  her  warriors  were  Hamil- 
car,  Mago,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal.'  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor  destroyed  the  city  146  B.  C.; 
its  re-establishment,  projected  by  Cesar,  was 
executed  by  Augustus;  and  Strabo,  writing 
under  Tiberius,  speaks  of  Carthage  as  one  of 
ihc  most  flourishing  cities  of  Africa.  It  became 
the  residence  of  theemperor's  Vicarius,  or  Lieu- 
tenant-General ;  and  die  see  of  the  chief  pri; 
mate  of  the  African  churches.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  5th  and  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
turies it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  it  revived  again, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  city  of  no  mean  im- 
portance till  the  year  1270,  when,  being  forced 
by  the  French  under  Lewis  the  9th,  and  there- 
upon deserted  by  its  old  inhabitants,  it  began  to 
languish,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  nothing  but 
a  few  scattered  houses.  The  final  ruin  of  Car- 
thage contributed  to  the  rise  of  Tunis,  now  the 
capital  city.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  visible  near  a  fort,  now  called  "  the  fort 
of  the  Qauktte,"  from  the  pass  which  connects 
the  gulf,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tunis 
with  the  sea  without  Beyne,  Exc.  1.  ad  Mto. 
t  Kb.  L—iyAuviBer-BeyL  £#**.—• JtofwaurV- 
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4t  Brosm.— Justin.— — IL  Nora,  a  town  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
ns,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  built  bj 
Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  when  Hanno  surrendered  him- 
self after  a  heavy  loss.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Cartkagena.  Poiyd.  IQ.—Liv.  26.  c  43,  &c. 
— Sil.  15,  v.  230,  Ac, 

Carta,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia. II.    A  city 

of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Carvatis.  At 
that  time  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual 
place,  and- sang  pastorals,  called  BowXw/mc, 
from  BowoXos  a  neatherd.  From  this  circum- 
stance some  suppose  that  bucolics  originated. 
Stat.  4,  TkA.  235. 

Cartanda,  a  town  and  island  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  now  Karacoion. 

Cart  at*,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  According 
to  Vitruvius,  the  statues  called  Caryatides  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  place;  but  the  anec- 
dote that  pretends  to  explain  the  connexion  is 
improbable. 

Carystus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south  of 
Euboea,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  its  marble. 
The  spot  at  which  it  was  obtained  was  called 
Marmarium.  Stat.  2,  Sylv.  2,  v.  93.— Martial. 
9,  ep.  76. 

Cawl'inum,  a  town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
900  denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540 
or  570  natives  of  Prameste,  who,  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or  fa- 
mine, surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  IAv.  23, 
c  19.— SUrab.  S.—Cic.  de  Inv.  8,  c.  57.— Plin. 
3,  c.  5.         .     . 

Casius  mons,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  east  of 
Pelusium,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  raised  by 
Adrian.  Jupiter,  surnamed  Casius,  had  a  tem- 
ple there.    Lucan.  8,  v.  258. II.  Another  in 

Syria,  from  who%e  top  the  sun  can  be  seen  ri- 
ving, though  it  be  still  the  darkness  of  night  at 
*he  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin,  5,  c.  22. — 
Mela,  1  and  3.  It  is  watered  the  whole  length 
•of  its  course  upon  the  east  by  the  Orontes. 

Caspijb  ptljb,  a  defile  of  mount  Taurus, 
•affording  a  passage  from  Media  into  Hyrcania. 
>"  The  Tapusi,  inhabiting  this  country,  have 
•given  it  the  name  of  Twaristan,  though  it  is 
otherwise  called  Mazanderan.  Its  principal 
:town  Zadracarta  has  not  entirely  lost  this  name 
in  that  of  Sari."  I>Anvilk.-Diod.  l.-~Plin. 
•5,  c.  27, 1.  6,  c.  13. 

CAflpn,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspian 
p  Sea.  Such  as  had  lived  bevond  their  70th  year 
'•were  starved  to  death.  tfheir  dogs  were  re- 
markable for  their  fierceness.  Berodot.  3.  c.  92, 
Ac.  1.  7,  c.  67,  &c.— C.  Nep.  14,  c.  8.— Virg. 
JBn.  6,  v.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  HyrcInum,  a  large  sea  m 
the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  Cas- 
-pian  and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the  north  of 
Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious  bed  the  tri- 
bute of  several  large  rivers.  Ancient  authors 
assure  us,  that  it  produced  enormous  serpents 
and  fishes,  different  in  colour  and  kind  from 
those  of  all  other  waters.  The  eastern  parts 
-are  more  particularly  called  the  Hyrcanian  Sea. 
and  the  western  the  Caspian.  It  is  now  called 
the  sea  of  Sola  or  Baku.  The  Caspian  is 
1680  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 


960  in  breadth.  There  are  no  tides  in  it,  uu. 
on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  it  is  naviga- 
ble lo  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  wa- 
ter. It  has  strong  currents,  and,  like  inland 
seas,  is  liable  to  violent  storms.  Some  naviga- 
tors examined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar 
Peter;  and,  after  the  labour  of  three  years,  a 
map  of  its  extent  was  published.  Its  waters 
are  described  as  brackish,  and  not  impregnated 
with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean.  Berodot. 
1,  c.  202.  Ac.— Curt.  3,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c  4, 1.  7,  c 
3.— Strab.  li.—MeUi,  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  5  and  ti. 
—Plin.  6,  c.  13.— Dionys.  Perieg.v.  50. 

Caspius  mons,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  in 
Media,  parallel  with  the  southern  coast  of  the 
sea.  At  mount  Coronus,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, were  the  Caspian  Pylee. 

Cabsandria.     Vid.  Potidasa.    Poms.  5,  c  23. 

Cassi6pe,  I.  a  city  of  Epirus,  which  termi- 
nated the  coast  of  Chaonia  on  the  south. IL 

Another,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra.  Near  it  was  a  cape  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  cape  of  Santa  Caterina.    Cram. 

Cassiterides,  islandsWn  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Scillf 
Islands,  the  Land's  End,  and  Lizard  Point,  of 
the  modems.   Plin.  5,  c.  22.     Vid.  Britannia. 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants made  war  with  their  dogs.    Plin.  8,  c.  40. 

Castauus  pons,  or  Castaua,  a  fountain  ot 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  pours 
from  between  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  called 
Hyampeia  and  Naupleia,  and  was  fed  by  the 
perennial  snows  of  the  mountain.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  it  begins  to  flow  in  a  stream, 
and  joins  the  little  river  Pleistus.  Cram. — 
DodwelTs  Travels.  The  muses  have  received 
the  surname  of  Castalides  from  this  fountain. 
Fit*.  G.  3,  v.  293.— Martial.1,  eg.  11,1.12  ep.3. 

Castanea,  a  town  near  the  Peneus,  whence 
Xhe  nuees  Castanea  received  their  name.  Plin* 
4,  c.  9.  , 

Castellum  Menapiorum,  I.  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maese,  now  Kesse JL— II.  Mori- 
norum,  now  Mount  Cosset,  in  Flanders.  — IIL 
Cattorum,  now  Hesse  Cosset. 

Castra  Alexandri,  I.  a  place  of  Egypt 
about  Pelusium.  Curt.  4,  c.  7. — II.  Corne- 
lia, a  maritime  town  of  Africa  between  Car- 
thage and  Utica.  Mela.  1,  c.  7.  The  name 
Cornelia  was  bestowed  upon  this  snot  in  honour 
of  the  first  Scipio,  who  was  of  the  Cornelian 
family,  and  who  had  there  established  his  camp, 
when  in  imitation  of  Hannibal's  policy,  he  had 
carried  the  war  of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  Af- 
rica. III.  Annibalis,  a  town  of  the  Bnitii, 
now  Roccetta. IV.  Cyri,  a  country  of  Cili- 
cia, where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he' marched 

against  Croesus.    Curt.  3,  c.  4. V.  Julia,  a 

town  of  Spain. VI.  Posthumiana,  a  place 

of  Spain.  Hirt.  Hisp.  8.  "  The  termination 
Chester,  applied  to  many  cities  in  England,  is 
a  depravation  of  the  Latin  term  Castrum,  which 
the  Roman  domination  bad  established  and  ren- 
dered familiar  in  Britain;  and  which,  under 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  having  taken  the  form  of 
Ceaster,  has  become  Cester  or  Chester  indif- 
ferently."    D'AnviUe. 

CastOlo,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  It  belonged  to  the 
Oretani,  and  stood  on  the  Baetis.  PUU*  in 
Strt.—Liv.  24,  c.  41s-Jte*  \  v.  99  and  39L 
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Catasatbkos,  a  great  declivity  near  Cyrene, 
fixed  by  Sallust  as  the  boundary  of  Africa  on 
the  side  of  Asia.  It  was  the  last  point  of  Mar* 
marica  on  the  limits  of  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now 
AbakebatstUm.  Sallust.  Jug.  17  and  19.— 
Piin.  5,  c  5. 

CatadOpa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ear  of 
travellers  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  totally 
deprives  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  hearing.     Cie.  it  Somn.    Scip.  5. 

Catana,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  iEtna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
ets, 753  years  before  the  christian  era.  Ceres 
had  there  a  temple,  in  which  none  but  women 
were  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  large  and 
opulent,  and  it  is  rendered  remarkable  for  the 
dreadful  overthrows  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected from  its  vicinity  to  jEtna,  which  has  dis- 
charged, in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of 
lava  4  miles  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Oatana  con- 
tains now  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cie.  in 
Vert.  4,  c.  53, 1  5,  c.  84.— Died.  11  and  14.— 
Strab.  6—  Thucyd.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataonia,  a  country  above  Cilkia,  near  Cap- 
padocia.    C.  Nep.  in  Dai.  4. 

Cataracte*,  a  river  of  Pamphylia.  now  Do- 
dentoui.  It  rose  in  the  mountains  which  lined 
that  province  towards  Phrygia,  and  crossing 
nearly  its  whole  width  from  north  to  south,  S 
emptied  into  the  bay  that  washed  the  southern 
coast  of  Pamphylia  and  the  south-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Lycia. 

CrrfijBA,  a  country  of  India,  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  which  is  not  known. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Germany.  Caesar  calls 
them  8uevi.  or  which  they  were  in  reality  a 
powerful  tribe.  The  territory  which  they  pos- 
sessed it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  define,  as  it  pro- 
bably varied  with  the  result  of  their  conflicts 
with  the  other  Germanic  families.  They  had, 
if  considered  in  their  narrowest  bounds,  the 
Sicambri  on  the  west  and  the  Cherusci  on  the 
north ;  the  Maine,  within  which  they  were  not 
strictly  confined,  forming  their  southern  boun- 
dary towards  that  triangular  tract  of  country, 
which,  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  forms  now  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg 
and  duchy  of  Baden.  The  name  of  Cassel  is 
supposed  by  D'Anville  to  retain  something  of 
that  of  Castellum,  a  position  of  the  Catti ;  and 
Marburg  is  believed  oy  him  to  represent  Mat* 
tium.their  capital.     Tacit  Ann.  13,  v.  57. 

Catorioeb,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Chorgei, 
rear  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Get.  B.  O. 
1,  c.  10.— Plin.  3,  c.  20. 

Cavares,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
the  present  province  of  ComUU  in  Provence. 

Cadcasus,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  close 
the  northern  from  the  southern  regions  .of  Asia, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
*  On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous 
chains  of  mount  Taurus;  to  the  north  it  bor- 
lers  on  the  vast  plains  where  the  Sarmatae  once 
wandered,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
mucks now  roam :  towards  the  east  it  bounds 
the  narrow  plain  that  separates  it  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  on  the  west  the  high  chain  terminates 
abruptly  towards  Mingrelia,  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, called  the  Mantes  Ceraunu  by  the  an- 
cients. The  two  principal  passes  are  mention- 


ed by  them  under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian 
and  Albanian  gates..  The  first  is  the  defile 
which  leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis.    It  is  the 
narrow  valley  of  four  days1  journey,  wbeie,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now  called 
Aroint^  flows.    It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an  enor 
mous  work  of  nature,  who  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  through  the  rocks  which  an  iron  gate 
would  almost  be  sufficient  to  close.    It  is  by 
this  passage  that  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  The  ancients  gave  different  names  to 
the  strong  castle  which  commanded  this  pas- 
sage.   It  is  now  called  Dariel.   The  Albanian 
passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  to  com- 
mon opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the 
Caspian  Sea :  but  if  we  eompare  with  care  all 
the  records  which  the  ancients  have  left  us ;  if 
we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions  of  this  pass  is 
the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
that  Ptolemy  expressly  placed  the  gates  on  the 
entrances  of  Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Kasius,  which,  according,  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  geography  must  be  the  modern 
Koim;  that  the  same  geographer  makes  the 
Diduri  neighbours  to  the  Tusci,  near  the  Sar- 
matian  passes ;  and  that  these  two  tribes,  under 
the  names  of  Didos  and  Tushes,  still   dwell 
near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Ooma  Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan, 
and  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagmam- 
sharie ;  we  shall  conclude  that  to  be  the  place 
where  we  must  look  for  the  Albanian  or  Sar- 
matian  passes  which  have  hitherto  been  misun- 
derstood.   The  name  of  the  Caspian  pass,  be- 
longing properly  to  the  defile  near  Teheran  in 
Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  Tacitus  and  some 
other  writers  to  different  passes  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. But  we  must  distinguish  from  all  these 
passes  which  traverse  the  chain  from  north  to 
south,  the  Iberian  passes  or  defile  of  Parapaux. 
now  Shaoorapo,  by  which  they  pass  from  Sme- 
ritia  into  Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  which.according 
to  Strabo,  there  were  precipices  and  deep  abra- 
des ;  but  which,  in  the  4th  century,  the  Persians 
rendered  practicable  for  armies.  The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  over  which  these  mountains  extend, 
is  about  400  miles  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Kooma ;  about  756  between  the 
straits  of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  of  Absheron ; 
and  about  350  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pha- 
sis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  It  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  small  nations.    Some 
are  the  remains  of  Asiatic  hordes,  which,  in  the 
great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed  these 
mountains;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  but 
it  is  probably  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word, 
Caw  a  mountain,  and  a  Scythian  word  Carpi, 
white  mountain.   Eratosthenes  informs  us  that 
the  natives  called  it  Caspios ;  but  Pliny  says 
that  the  native  name  was  Graucasus,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Gothic."    Malte-Brun, 

Cauconbs,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  original- 
ly inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them  made  a 
settlement  near  Dymss  in  Elis.  BerodoL  1, 
Ac— Strab.  8,  Ac. 

Cauw,  and  Caudium,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Candin* 
Fvrcute,  the  Roman  army  under  T.  Veturins 
G7 
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tJalvh^t  a**,  8r .  Posthumius  was  obliged  to 
•urrencU  r  to  the  bamnites,  sad  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  disgrace.  Lit.  9,  e.  1, 
Ac-£it*w».  8.  t.  138. 

Cauloku,  or  Cavi,on{  a  town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Brutia,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Achaeans,  and  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  Ant.  6,  c.  3.— 
Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  453. 

Caonus,  a  city  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes, 
where  Protogenes  was  born.  The  climate  was 
considered  as  unwholesome,  especially  in  sum- 
mer. Cic.  de  Dtv.  2,  c.  4.—Strab.  14.  Herodot. 
1,  c.  176. 

Cauros,  an  island  with  a  small  town,  fbrmer- 

?  called  Afldros,  in  the  iEgean  Sea.    Piin. 
c.  12. 

Cayster,  now  KUekeekMnmder,  which  sig- 
nifies Little  Meander,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia, 
rising  in  Lydia,  and  after  a  meandering  course, 
falling  into  the  jBgeanflea  near  Ephesus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  the  banks  ana  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river  were  generally  frequented  by 
swans.  Odd.  Met.  a  v.  353,  1.  5.  v.  986.— 
Mart.  1,  ep.  64.— fltowr.  II.  2,  v.  461.— Virg. 
0.  1,  v.  38i 

Ceba,  bow  Owl,  a  town  of  modern  Pied* 
mont,  famous  for  cheese.    PUn.  11,  c.  48. 

Cebenwa,  mountains,  now  the  Owww*,  se- 
parating the  A  vera!  from  the  Hervii,  extend- 
ing from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  Cos.  B. 
O.  7,  c.  8.— jWfeto,  2,  c  6. 
'  CfiBRfewA,  a  country  of  Troas,  with  a  town 
ef  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  Cebrr- 
nusf  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  CEnone, 
the  daughter  of  the  Oebrenus,  receives  the  pa- 
tronymic of  Cebrenu.  Ovid.  Mtk  11,  v.  7bU 
<~-St*4.  1,  Skflv.  5,  v.  ftl. 

Cbcropia,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  Athe- 
nians are  often  called  Cecrvpida. 

Celjsk je,  or  Cblsms,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital.  Cyrus  the  young- 
er had  a  palace  there,  with  a  nark  filled  with 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunt- 
ing. The  MsBander  arose  in  thispark.  Xerxes 
built  a  famous  citadel  there  after  his  defeat 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Gelsenes  were  car- 
ried by  AntiochusSoter  to  people  Apamea  when 
newly  founded.  Strtb.  19.— lAv.  38,  c.  13^- 
Xenoph.  Anab.  1 .  Marsyas  is  said  to  have  con- 
tended in  its  neighbourhood  against  ApoOo. 
Berddot.  7,  c.  26.— Lucan.  3,  v.  906. 

Celbndrjb,  Celendrib,  and  Celbndums, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cilicia.  Luton.  8, 
▼.969. 

Cblettna,  or  Celana,  a  town  of  Campania, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Virg.  JBn.  7,  v. 
739. 

Celts,  ft  name  given  to  the  nation  that  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Palus  Mttotis,  according  to  some  authors  men- 
tioned by  Pint,  in  Mario.  This  name,  though 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain,  was  more 
particularly  given  to  a  part  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
country,  called  Gallia  Celtica,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Beqttana  and  Garumna,  mo- 
dernly  called  la  Seine  and  la  Garonne.  The 
Oelfee  seemed  to  receive  (heir  name  from  Cel- 
tus,  a  son  of  Hercules  or  of  Polyphemus.  The 
promontory  which  bore  me  name  of  Ce&icftrm 


is  now  called  Cape  Fimderre.  The  name  ol 
CelUB  was  bestowed  in  antiquity  upon  nume- 
rous tribes  of  men,  called  by  the  Romans,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  Baroaoans,  and  inhabit- 
ing at  different  periods  different  parts  of  the 
"  orbis  veteribus  noius."  At  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory they  were  found  residing,  in  various  fami- 
lies, through  all  the  north  and  north-east  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  Palus  Maeotis,  extending  from 
the  Asiatic  side.  Every  possible  theory  has  been 
imagined  and  exhausted  in  regard  to  their  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  sturdiest  antiquarians  are  only  sa- 
tisfied with  seeing  clearly  their  descent  from  the 
offspring  of  Noah,  With  these  theories  we 
have  nothing  here  to  do.  History,  however, 
traces  their  gradual  progress  towards  the  west, 
as  the  Cimbric  and  Gothic  races  pressed  on 
them  from  behind  from  the  same  forests  proba- 
bly from  which  they  had  still  earlier  migrated 
themselves.  Their  connexion  with  the  Cimbri 
is  probable,  as  with  an  intermediate  race ;  bat 
their  establishment  in  Gaul,  while  the  Cimbri 
still  occupied  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  extended  to  the  Chersonese  that  bore  their 
name,  marks  out  the  chronological  order  of  their 
progress  towards  the  west  As  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  region  became  likewise  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  the  later  barbarians,  the  Cel- 
lar passed  across  the  Seine,  established  them- 
selves  between  that  river  and  the  Loire,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
tract  that  lay  between.  In  reference  to  later 
ages,  the  people  of  this  region  are  more  special- 
ly alluded  to  when  the  Roman  historians  name 
the  Celts.  Other  todies,  however,  crossed  over 
to  the  British  Isles,  where  they  were  still  sub- 
ject to  the  same  invasion  of  their  territory,  un- 
til they  appear  to  have  retreated  at  last  to  the 
verge  of  the  western  ocean.  Then  it  is  that 
poetry,  if  not  history,  drives  them  even  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  claims  for  them  the  discovery 
of  America.  When  first  the  Gaols  began  to 
And  themselves  restrained  in  their  settlements 
about  the  Rhine,  or  probably  allured  by  the  in- 
ducements of  a  milder  climate,  they  passed  the 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other, 
establishing  in  Italy  the  name  of  Gaul  from  the 
Alps  and  the  Aflige  to  the  Appenines  and  the 
Po;  and* in  Spain,  the  name  of  Celts  in  that  of 
Oltiberi.  Vid.  Gallia,  Celtica,  CWtfferi,  Bri- 
tannia. Cos.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  1,  &c.  Mela,,  3, 
c.  ^.—Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 

CBLTTBfcRi,  a  people  of  Spain,  descended  from 
the  Celtfle.  Vid.  Bispahia.  Their  country, 
called  Oltiberia,  is  how  known  by  the  name  of 
Arragon.  Died.  *.—Flor.  2,  c.  17.— Stood*  4, 
— Lucan.  4,  v.  10.— SW.  «.  8,  v.  389. 

CELTica,  a  third  of  Gaul  in  the  division  of 
the  Commentaries;  its  northern  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Marne,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Leuci;  its  eastern,  by  the  Rhav 
tian,  Pennine,  Graian,  and  Cottian  Alps;  its 
southern,  by  the  Province,  a  part  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  and  the  river  Garonne;  while  the  ocean 
bathed  it  on  the  western  shore.  Within  these 
limits  was  a  Celtic  population,  divided  into  at 
least  43  separate  people.  .  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  line  which,  under  the  empire,  includ- 
ed Celtic  Gaul.  Augustus  extended  Aquitania 
to  include  that  portion  of  Celtica  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire;  and  what 
of  tali  province  assumed  (he  name  of 
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Lbgdunensfe,  Idonois.  U  is  ns-  that  reduced, 
that  Gallia  Celtica  is  most  frequently  consider- 
ed. Wbentiie  Gauls  of  the  Province  assumed 
in  a  measure  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  country  was  designated  as  Gallia 
Braccatn,  from  the  garment  which  they  wore; 
and  Celtic  Gaol  was,  from  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fering their  hair  to  grow,  caUed  Gallia  Comata. 

Csltio,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  between  the 
'  Anas,  the  Tagna,  and  the  ocean.  Their  prin- 
cipal city  was  Fax  Julia,  now  Beja,  according 
to-  D*Anville,  who  observes,  that  a  body  of  this 
people  "  harms;  crossed  the  Anas,  was  canton- 
ed far  distant  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Finu* 
terre,  which,  besides  the  name  of  i^rtabrum, 
was  also  called  CeUicum." 

CiLToacfnui,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy- 
thians.   Strak  10. 

Cenjbum,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  where  Ju- 
piter Omens  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  r.  \3&~Tkucyd.  3,  c.  9a 

Cknchbrjs,  I.  now  Kenkn,  the  port  or  har- 
bour of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  k  stood 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  the  road  which  led  to  it  is  said  by  Pause* 
nias  to  have  been  lined  with  temples  and  sepul- 
chres. The  bath  of  Helen  near  this  place, 
according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is  a 
spring,  boiling  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  a 

mill. II.  Another  of  Argolis,  from  which  the 

road  to  Tegea  passed  by  mount  Parthenius 
which  formed  the  limit  between  Argolis  and 
Arcadia.  Pans.— Corinth.  Vi.—ArccuL  6,  64. 
— Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  19.— fHin.  4,  c.  4. 

Cenchtuub,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus, 
where  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  concealed 
after  she  had  brought  forth.  Want.  Ann.  3,c.  61. 

Csxmleia,  a  name  of  the  Iceni,  according 
to  Cssar  and  Tacitus.,  Comb.  Brit. 

Cekoxani.     Vid.  AuUrei. 

Centrttkb,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Media,  now  the  Khabour.  D'Anville  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nicephorius,  which 
flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta. 

Centbonbb,  a  people  of  Gaul  inhabiting  the 
Graian  Alps  about  the  sources  of  the  Isara,  be- 
tween the  Salassi  and  the  Allobroges,  the  mo- 
dern Dampkini  and  department  of  here.  A 
small  town  under  the  Romans,  Forum  Clandia, 
preserves  the  name  of  &n4ron,  and  was,  per- 
haps, at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Centrones; 
but  Mmslier,  which  formerly  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Darantasia,  and  was  certainly  at 
one  period  a  capital,  imparted  its  name  in  that 
of  Tarantois  to  the  country  of  the  Centrones. 

Cbntcm  Ceixjb,  a  sea-port  town  of  Etruria 
built  by  Trajan,  who  had  there  a  villa.  It  is 
now  CiviU  Vecchia. 

CEirrdniFi,  («,  or  a,  arvm,)  now  Ceniorht, 
a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount  JStna. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  i.  &.^-Hal.  14,  v.  906.— PUn, 
1,  c.  8. 

Ceoa,  and  Csa,  a  principal  island  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  torn  by 
some  convulsion  from  the  southern  coast  ox 
Buboea.  The  inhabitants  were  lonians  from 
Attica,  and  are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece  at  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis. 
It  stood  withm  five  miles  of  the  promontory  of 
Runium.  -There  were  at  one  time  four  nou- 
rishing towns  on  this  island,  lulis,  Cartheea, 
Ooressia,  and  Posessa;  bat  before  the  time  of 
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of  the  two  letter  h*i  been 
to  the  former.    The  modem  nam* 
is  J&Ar-PUn.  4,  DL—h*rodoL  a  l.—Mrat. 

Cephala*,  a  lolly  promontory  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtis  Major.    Xtrak 

Cephaliena,  and  Cephallenia,  an  islan4 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Acajnania, 
about  120  miles  in  circumference  by  modem 
measurement,  though  Stiabo  and  Ptolemy  re 

{>resealit  at  much  less.  The  name  oi  CephaJ* 
enia,  as  derived  by  mythologies  from  Cepha- 
lus,  who  received  it  from  Amphitryon,  was  inter 
than  that  of  Teloboas,  or  than  that  of  Samoa, 
by  which  it  is  designated  by  Homer,  (M.  4, 671, 
and  2,634 ;  though  the  same  poet  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Qephallenians.  1L 
2,  631,  and  4,  329,  It  was  sometimes  called 
likewise  Tetrapolis  from  its  four  principal  ci- 
ties, Palle  or  Pale,  Cranii,  Same,  and  JPsoni 
The  modem  name  of  Cepkalonia  has  succeed- 
ed, with  a  slight  change,  to  that  which  desig- 
natedrthe  island  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Ulysses  almost  3000  years  ago. 

CnvEULQEms,  and  CfnuLonajii,  now  C+> 
pktdUf  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily.  SiL  14, 
v.  36a—  Cic.  2,  in  Verr.  61. 

CnraisiA,  a  part  of  Attica;  through  which  the 
Cephisus  flows.    PUn.  4,  c  ?. 

CssBisuB,  and  Oepbissus,  L  a  celebrated  ri- 
ver of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilasa  in  Phocis,  and, 
after  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi,  and  mount 
Parnassus,  enters  Bmotia,wheie  it  laws  'into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  particularly 
fond  of  this  river,  whenee  they  are  called  the 
goddesses  of  the  Cephisus.  Mrab,  9.— PUn.  4, 
c.  l.-^Paus.  9,  c.  «.— Homer.  U.  £  v.  29.- 
lAuam.  3,  v.  175<— Ovut.  Mel.  1,  v.  369,  i  3,  v, 

19. II.    Another  of  Attica,  which  arose  not 

far  from  Colonos,  and  passing  through  the  plains 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  flowed  under  the  hong 
Walls,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Phalerum, 
Though  in  the  CEdipus  at  Colonos  the  Cephis- 
sns  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  a  perennial 
stream,  it  now  scarcely  reaches  the  harbour, 
the  water  being  drawn  off  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  plains  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  for  the  irrigation  of,  the  ground.— lit 
Another,  called  Eleusinius,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  at  Athens  called  Atticus.  Near  this  was 
Erineus,  which  the  poets  have  rendered  known 
by  the  fable  of  Pluto's  descent  through  the 
earth  at  this  spot  with  Proserpine.  SopA,  (Ed. 
Col.  68&.—QtWs  Jtiner.—Pous.  AU.  38.       . 

Cer amicus,  I.  now  Keramoy  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  Halfcarnassus,  opposite  Cos,  receiving  its 
name  from  Ceramns.  PUn.  &,  c.  £9. — Mela,  1, 
c.  16.— —II.  A  place  in  Athens.     Vid.  Athena. 

Cesamus,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  now  Ceramo. 

Ckrasi*,  now  Keretoun,  a  city  of  Pontus,  en 
a  bay  of  the  Euxine,  afterwards  called  Pbar- 
nacia,  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope.  Hence  Lu- 
cnllus  brought  the  Census  cherry-tree  into  Eu- 
rope.   D'Anville. 

CanitTNU,  and  Cebaumi.    Vid.  AcouraunU. 

Chuuhii,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  Sea.    Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Ceraunus,  a  river  of  Cappadocia. 

Cerbalos,  a  river  of  Apulia.    Plin.  3,  c,  11. 

CnacASoauM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  Can** 
pic  mouths.    Berodat,  2,  c.  15. 
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*  I^RcnCk .  L  tow  Kertoni,  a  null  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis,>on 
the  coast  *if  Africa.   Tacit.  1,  Awn.  5&—8trab. 

n.—Liv.  33,  c  48.— P*t».  5,  c  7. IL    A 

mountain  of  Thrace,  towards  Macedonia,  Tku- 
cyd.2,c.98. 

Ccbgduum ,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  lake 
Bcebe.    Lit;.  31,  c  41. 

Cerbtani,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inhabited 
the  modern  district  of  Cerdana  in  Catalonia. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Cerilla,  or  Cjbrilue,  now  Cvrella  Vecckia, 
a  town  of  the  Brutii  near  the  Laos.    Sirab.  6. 

Cbrinthus,  probably  now  QtrondA,  a  town 
of  Euboea.    Cram. 

Cerkb,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, on  the  African  coast,  probably  now  Ar- 
gmin,  which  the  Maures  call  GJtir.  IfAnviUe. 
—Strab.  1.— Pit*.  6  and  6. 

Cbbon,  a  fountain  of  Histiaeotis,  whose  wa- 
ters rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  draUk  of 
them.    Ptt».3,c.2.  ' 

Cetius,  I.  a  river  oi  Mysia.— — II.  A  moun- 
tain which  separated  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 

Chaboraa,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  now  air 
JOafaitr,  which  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Circe- 
sram.  The  name  Araxes.  by  which  it  is  called 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  appears  to  be  an 
appellative  term,  as  we  find  it  applied  to  many 
other  rivers  in  antiquity.    &Awoille. 

Chjbronea,  a  city  or  Boeotia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Lebadea,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.  G.  447,  and  for 
the  victory  which  Philip  of  Macedonia  obtained 
there  over  {he  confederate  army  of  the  Thebans 
and  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  336.  This  town  wit- 
nessed another  bloody  engagement,  between  the 
Romans  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  and  the 

Arcnelaus,  86  B.  C.  Chssronea  is  now  called 
Kaprena,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with 
many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.  Cram.— Pans.  9, 
c.  40.— Pint,  in  Pelaps.  &c.—Strab.  9. 

Chal.eon,  a  maritime  town  of  Locris,  on 
the  Crimean  gulf.  Its  harbour  apparently  stood 
where  the  Scala  of  SaUma  is  now  laid  down  in 
modern  maps.    Oram. 

Cbalcedon,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithvnia,  op- 
posite Byzantium,  built  by  a  colony  from  Me- 
gnra,  headed  by  Argias;  B.  C.  685.  M  Chalce- 
don  was  called  the  city  of  the  blind,  in  derision 
of  its  Greek  founders  for  overlooking  the  more 
advantageous  situation  of  Byzantium.  A  coun- 
cil against  the  Eutychian  heresy,  in  the  middle 
ol  the  fifth  century,  has  illustrated  Chalcedon 
which  has  taken  under  the  Turks  the  name  of 
Kadi-Kent,  or  the  Burgh  of  the  Kadi."  LTAn- 
viUe.—Strab.  %—Plin.  5,  c.  32.— Mela,  1,  c  19. 

Chadcioicb,  I.  "  a  country  of  Macedonia, 
south  and  east  of  Mygdonia,  so  named  from  the 
Chalcidians,  an  ancient  people  of  Euboean  ori- 
gin, who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements  in 
this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thu- 
cvdides  always  terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of 
Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  anparentiv  from  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubo»a.w— "  The  whole  ofChal- 
ddice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  ereat 
peninsula,  confined  between  the  *ulf  of  Thes- 
salonica  and  the  8trvmonicus  Sinus.  But  it 
also  comprises  within  itself  three  smaller  penin- 
sulas, separated  from  each  other  by  inlets  of  the 


flea,"    Qram. XI.  A  district  of  Syria,    n*. 

Chalcis. 

Chalcis,  L  the  principal  city  of  Euboaa,  situ- 
ate on  the  Euripus,  nearly  opposite  Aulis,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Ionian*  from  Athens, 
conducted  by  Cothus.  M  The  Chalcidians  hav- 
ing joined  the  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  aoon  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidee,  afforded  the  Athenians  just 
grounds  for  reprisals."  They  therefore  passed 
over  into  Euboea  in  great  force,  and,  after  defeat- 
ing the  Chalcidians,  "  seized  upon  the  lands  of 
the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  distributed  them 
among  4000  of  their  own  citizens.  These,  how- 
ever, weraobkged  to  evacuate  the  island  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datisahd  Ar- 
taphernes.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  depen- 
dent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Euboea,  ana  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  by  the  Boeotians,  fortified  Che 
Euripus  and  established  a  communication  with 
the  continent  by  throwing  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left. in  the  middle  for 
one  ship  to  pass.  Pauaanias  informs  us,  that 
Chalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  day.  Procopi- 
us  names  it  among  the  towns  restored  by  Justi- 
nian." Oram.— U.  B.  537.— Bkrodot.  5,  77. — 
Diod.  Sic.  13,  355. II.  A  town  of  the  dis- 
trict Chalcidice,  in  Syria,  to  which  it  probably 
communicated  its  name.  This  town  was  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Chalus,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
lake  below  the  city.  The  Qreek  name  Chalcis 
"  had  supplanted  the  Syriac  denomination  Kir- 
mesrin,  little  known  at  present  in  the  vestiges 
of  a  place  which  the  Franks  call  the  Old  Alep." 
VAnrilU. 

Chalojba,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  know- 
ledge of  astrology.  "  The  name  of  Chaldaea, 
which  is  more  precisely  appropriated  to  the  part 
nearest  the  Persian  gulf,  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  designation  of  the  whole  country;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  comprehended  between 
the  rivers,  has  given  occasion  to  extend  to  it  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  this  country  which 
the  Arabs  name  properly  Irak ;  and  it  is  by  the 
extension  that  this  name  has  taken  in  penetrat- 
ing into  ancient  Media,  that  the  part  contiguous 
to  Babylonia  is  called  Irak  Araby.    B>AnvilU. 

Chaltbes,  and  Cai.tbes,  a  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, near  Pontes.  They  attacked  the  ten  thou- 
sand in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  much 
spirit  and  courage.  They  were  partly  conquer- 
ed by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain. 
Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  421.— Strab.  13,  Scc.—ApolUm. 
2,  v.  375.— *Xenopk.  Anab.  4,  &c—Berodol.  1, 
c.  2n.-Justin.  44,  c.  3. 

Chat/tboh,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleppo,  a 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  Ckalibo- 
nists  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

CRALTBONfTis,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  famous 
for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia  drank  no 
other. 

Craltbs,  a  river  in  Spain,  where  Justin.  44, 
c.  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

ChaAnks,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

Chaomia,  a  mountainous  partof  Epirus,  whic> 
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receives  Us  name  from  Chaon,  a  son  of  Priam, 

inadvertently  killed  by  his  brother  Helenas. 
There  was  a  wood  near,  where  doves  (Ckaonia 
aves)  were  said  to  deliver  oracles.  The  words 
Cnaonius  vidms  are  by  ancient  authors  applied 
to  acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  inhabitants.  Lu- 
can.  6,  v.  426.—Ciamdian.  de  Pros.  rapL  3,  v. 
Al.—  Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  336.— Proper*.  1,  eX  9.— 
Ovid.  A.  A.  1. 

Charadros,  a  river  of  Phocis,  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.    Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  46.  * 

Charokium,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 

Charybdb,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called 
Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.    It  was  very  dan- 

Strous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  a  part  of 
e  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  situation  of 
the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  moderns, 
as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now 
Ibund  to  correspond  to  the  descriptioajof  the  an- 
cients. The  words  Ineidit  in  Scyiiam  qui  vult 
vitart  Ckarybdim,  became  a  proverb,  to  show, 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one  evil  we  often 
fall  into  a  greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Charyb- 
dis was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  theft  she  was  struck 
with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a 
whirlpool.  iAfcopkr.  in  Cats. — Homer.  Od.  12. 
— Propert.  3,  el.  ll.—Ilal.  U.—Ovid.  in  Ibid. 
da  Ponta,  4,  el.  10,  Amor.  %  el.  16.—  Virg.  JEn. 
3,  v.  420. 

Chauh,  and  Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  western  coast  between  the 
Amisia,  (the  Ems)  and  the  Albis  (the  Elbe), 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  the  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  They 
were  divided  by  the  Visurgis  (the  Weter)  into 
the  Chauci  Majores  on  the  east,  and  the  Mi- 
nores  on  the  west;  and  are  mentioned  particu- 
larly by  Tacitus  as  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Germanic  nations,  and  remarkable  for  their 
rirtues. 

Cbeudonlb  inscljb,  small  islands  opposite 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  formed  the 
western  extremity  ojCthe  great  Taurus  range. 
The  promontory  itself  was  also  called  Cbelido- 
nium,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  Cape  KeU- 
doni. 

CheudSnWm.     Vxd.  ChelidonuB  Insula. 

Chelonatas,  a  promontory  of  Elis,  below 
Cyllene,  and  forming  the  northern  point  of  land 
which  lies  upon  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
opposite  point  upon  the  south  was  the  promon- 
tory Pheia.    Tie  cape  is  now  called  Tomese. 

Chelonoybagi,  a  people  of  Carmania,  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shells.    Plin.  6,  c.  24. 

Chelydoria,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

Chemmis,  an  bland  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
Berodot.  2,  c.  156. 

Chebonjea.     Vxd.  Charonea.  * 

Chersqnesus,  a  Greek  word,  rendered  by  the 
Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  these 
among  theancients  of  which  five  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated; the  PaLOPONNEsts,  and  the  Thra- 
ciak  in  the  south  of  Thrace,  and  west  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, where  Miltiades  led  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians, and  built  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  From 
its  isthmus  to  its  further  shores,  it  measured  420 
stadia,  extending  between  the  bay  of  Melas  and 


the  Hellespont  Next  to  the  Peloponnesus 
and  scarcely  leas  noted,  was  the  Chbrsonkmjs 
Cimrrica,  now  Holstein  and  Jutland.  It  was 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Codanus. 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  east  and  separate* 
it  from  Scandinavia;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean,  which  lay  between  it  and  the  British 
Isles.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
of  greate*  interest  than  this.  All  Europe  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  various  people  who 
at  different  times  obtained  an  establishment  in 
it,  and  who  rarely  departed  from  it,  except  to. 
cany  slaughter  and  devastation  into  more  civi- 
lized regions.  In  the  earliest  ages  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Celts;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  the 
time  of  Marius,  it  sent  forth  another  popula- 
tion, the  Cimbri,  that  seemed  to  threaten  even 
the  pnde  of  the  conquerors  of  Carthage,  and, 
as  they  boasted  themselves,  masters  of  the  world. 
Many  centuries  afterwards  a  new  race  of  men, 
the  followers  and  worshippers  of  Odin  left  its 
narrow  bounds  to  trouble  the  new  countries  that 
arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered  em- 
pire. The  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angli,  were  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  this  region,  fertile  in 
warriors,  before  the  passage  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  first  anf  last  of  these  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain. The  CHER80NBSU8  Taurica,  now  Crim 
Tartary.  It  had  been,  like  all  the  region  of  the 
Meeotis  Palus,  in  the  possession  of  the  Cimme- 
rians. The  name  Crim  or  Crimea,  which  re- 
mains to  it,  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  D'An- 
ville,  a  Cimmerian  derivative;  though  the  Tau- 
ri  or  Tauro-ScythsB,  at  a  very  early  period  dis- 
possessed them  of  these  their  first  European 
abodes.  From  these  latter  people  came  the 
name  of  Taurica.  They  in  turn  were  for  the 
greater  part  reduced  by  Mithridates  before  the 
overthrow  of  his  power;  and  afterwards  the 
Chersonese  became  a  tributary  kingdom,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority  of  the  emperors. 
On  the  second  coming  of  the  barbarians,  towards 
the  last  years  of  the  empire,  this  region  was 
again  the  prey  of  new  conquerors  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Gothic  tribes,  about  the  Crimea 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  gave 
to  the  Chersonese  the  name  of  Gothia.  The 
situation  of  this  singular  peninsula  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  its 
form  and  boundaries.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forms  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  by  stretching  over  towards  the  eastern 
shore,  and  blocking  up  the  passage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais.  On  the  north,  the  morass  of 
•the  Palus  Meeotis,  extending  inland,  formed  the 
peninsula ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Euxine, 
making  there  a  bay  called  Carcinites,  contract- 
ed to  an  extreme  narrowness  the  isthmus  that 
joined  it  to  the  shores  of  the  main  land.  The 
principal  city  was  Panticupaeum.  It  was  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  is  now  perhaps  Kerehe. 
The  fifth,  snrnamed  Aurea,  lies  in  India,  be* 
yond  the  Ganges.  Ikrodat.  6,  c.  33, 1.  7,  c.  5& 
— Iav.  31,  c.  16.— Cic.  ad  Br.  2. 

Cberusct,  a  German  people  dwelling  upon, 
the  Albis  above  the  Chauci,  and  extending  be- 
yond the  Visurjrjs  towards  the  Amisia  and  coun- 
try of  the  Catti.  These  were  all  of  one  com- 
mon race:  and  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  Va» 
,  rus,  by  which  the  Cherosci  and  their  leader  A** 
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tfiaiaed  the  highest  honour  and  the 
greatest  glory,  this  people  are  supposed  to  have 
become  subject  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chaaci 

Cmndaua,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Thes* 
ssionica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  army 
of  Xerxes  with  water.    Ucrodot.  7,  c.  127. 

Chios,  now  Scio,  an  island  in  the  iEgeao 
Sea,  between  Lesbos  ano>8amos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Chione,  or  from  giow,  snow, 
which  was  very  frequent  there.  It  was  well  in- 
habited, and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships j 
and  its'  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beauti- 
ful harbour,  which  could  contain  eighty  ships. 
The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  oy 
the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem.  Chios 
was  anciently  called  <£thalia,  Macris,  and  Pi- 

n.  There  was  no  adultery  committed  there 
ie  space  of  700  years.  Plvl.  de  Virt.  AM. 
—Herat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  5,  1,  SaL  16,  v.  34.— 
Pmu.  7,  c  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  %.— Strab.  2. 

Choaspes,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  falling  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  water  of  this  river  was  sacred  to  the  use  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  earned  with  them  a 
supply  of  it  in  all  their  expeditions.  It  rose  near 
the  mountains  Orontes  in  Media,  and  crossed 
the  Satrapy  of  Susiana,  passing  by  the  royal 
city  of  Susa.  The  part  or  mis  river  which  be- 
longs to  Media  was  called  Eulaeus,  the  Ulai  of 

the  prophet  Daniel. II.  Another,  called  also 

Choes,  which  Chaussard  believes  to  be  the  pro- 
per name.— III.  Another,  which  rose  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Paropamisus  mons,  and,  after 
joining  the  Cophes  near  the  town  of  Nysa, 
emptied  into  the  Indus  on  the  nearer  side. 
Berod*  1,  188.— Plin.  6,  26.— Arr. 

Chorasmii,  a  Scythian  tribe,  of  the  great  na- 
tion of  the  Sac®,  dwelling  upon  the  Oxus  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Sogdiana.  On 
the  south  and  south-west  they  had  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Their  country  is  now  called  Kkoaresm. 
Us  present  inhabitants  are  the  Usbecks,  or 
Chinese  Tartars. 

Chronus,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
{Lithuania),  now  the  Memel.  or,  as  the  Poles 
denominate  it,  the  Niemen.  It  rises  in  the  same 
country,  in  regions,  remote  from  the  knowledge 
and  civilizations  of  the  Romans,  and,  after  pass- 
ing in  a  winding  course  through  the  forests 
which  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Republic  had 
not  subdued,  and  which  were  little  subject  to 
the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  it  falls  into  the 
Baltic  between  the  gulf  of  Dantzig  and  the  gulf 
of  Livonia,  scarcely  better  known  to  the  people 
of  antiquity. 

Chrtsa,  and  Chrysb,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in 
that  part  which  constituted  the  Troad.  It  was 
south  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  npon  the  Sinus 
Adramyttenus,  and  appears  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer to  have  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo, surnamed  Smintheus.  '  Mela. — Horn.  I,  37. 

Cbrtsas,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  Jnto  the 
Simanhus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.    Cie.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  44. 
Chrysop6us,  a  promontory  and  port  of  Asia, 

Twite  Byzantium,  now  Scutari. 
iirysorrhoas,  I.  a  river  of  Syria.  It  pass- 
ed by  Damascus,  and  streamed  through  the  city 
divided  into  several  currents.  The  modern 
name  of  Baradi  is  derived  from  another  name, 
ftardme,  by  which  it  was  also  known  in  anti- : 


quiry.— 1L  Another  of  Argotis*  that  flowed 
through,  the  city  of  Trazene. 

&BALJC,  now  Steiki,  a  town  of  Pannonia, 
where  JJcinius  was  defeated  by  Consiantmc 
It  was  the  birth-place  of*  Gratian.  JSWrM^iO, 
c.4.— M*reeU.2G%c2iL 

Qbyra,,  now  Bvwjz,  a  town  of  Phrygia  cm 
the  Lycus,  towards  the  borders  of  Lycia.  It 
was  called  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cm*- 
ra  Pajcya  in  Pamphylia.  The  latter  of  these 
towns  stood  near  the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mclas.  Horat.  1,  ep.  6j  v.  33.— C*.  t»  Vtrr. 
4>  c.  13.— AtHc.  5,  ep.  3. 

Cicones,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  the  He* 
bras.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  con- 
quered them,  and  plundered  their  chief  city 
fsmarus,  because  they  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  MA.  10,  v.  83, 1.  15l 
v.  313.—  Virg.  G.  4>  v.  520>  Ac.— Mela,  c.  2. 

Ci'licu,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south,  said  by  the  poets  and  mycologists  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor.  On 
the  north  mount  Taurus  divided  k  from  Pisi- 

SLycaonia  in  Phrygia.  and  Cataoniain  Cap- 
ocia ;  Pamphylia  bordered  on  it  towards  the 
north-west ;  on  the  south-west  it  had  the  open 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  the  Amanus  mons, 
which  separated  it  from  Comagene  j  and  on  the 
south  the  Aulon  Cilicius  lay  between  it  and 
Cyprus,  and  formed  with  the  Issicus  Sinus  its 
boundary  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  by 
land  into  this  mountain-bound  country  was  on 
the  side  of  Cappadocia,  through  the  Cilicia  or 
Tauri  Pylae,  through  which  Alexander  effected 
his  passage,  and  the  Armanicae,  or  Syria?  Pylae^ 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  Persian  Darius. 
Cilicia  was  geographically  divided  into  Cilicia 
Aspera  and  Cilicia  Campestris.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  former  were,  Selinus,  afterwards 
TrajanoDolis,  and  now  Sclenti,  Seleucia,  and 
Tarsus  the  common  capital ;  in  the  latter  were 
Anazarbus  and  Issus,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  king.  In  the  historians  of  the  east- 
ern empire  the  name  of  Isauria  extended  over 
the  Taurus,  and  was  often  applied  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  Cilicia.  The  whole,  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, that  is  to  say,  in  the -ages  of  the  Crusades, 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Cilices  is  obscure ;  but  those  who  pos* 
sessed  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  wandered  to  Syria,  and  to  have  received 
then  permission  to  fix  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try called  afterwards  Cilicia.  They  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  Alex- 
ander, and  of  his  successors.  In  the  time  of  the 
Seleucidae  the  people  of  Cilicia  became  greatly 
addicted  to  piracy, and  were  only  reduced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans,  who  appoimed  three 
leaders  against  them  at  different  times  ;  Servi- 
lius  surnamed  Isauricus  for  his  victories  obtain- 
ed in  these  pans,  Cicero,  and  Pompey.  The 
modern  name  of  Cilicia  is  ILtAil,  which  occupies 
very  nearly  the  extent  of  country  between  the 

mountains  and  the  sea. II.  A  part  of  the 

Troad,  about  the  Sinus  Adramyttenus,  was  also 
called  Cilicia  from  the  Cilices,  who,  together 
with  the  Leleges  in  Homer's  time,  inhab'ied  that 
region .  From  these  Cilices  the  name  of  Cil icia 
was  given  to  the  country  betwr  en  the  Taurus 
and  the  Mediterranean!  in  which,  after  the  Tro- 
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jan  war,  they  fixed  themselves  The  same  name 
was  given  to  thai  pan  of  Cappadocia  which  lay 
about  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  was  by  the 
Romans  erected  into  a  prefecmre.  It  contained 
the  city  of  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  1.— Vatro.  R.  It  2,  c.  11.— &«*»«. 
v*  Vesp.  H.—Herodob.  2,  c.  17,  34.— Justin.  11, 
c  11.— Curt.  3,  c.  4.— Plin.  *,  c  27. 

Curat,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were 
conquered  by  Marius.  Flot.  3,  c.  3.  Vid. 
Gelt*  and  Ckersonesus  Cimbrica. 

Ciminus,  now  Viterbe,  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etruria.     Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  €97.— Liv.  9,  c.  36, 

Cimmeui,  I.  a  people  near  the  Paras  Moeo- 
tis,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Gyazares.  After  they  had  been 
masters  of  the  country  for  28  years,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  The 
history  of  these  people  is  wrapt  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity as  that  which  envelopes  the  accounts  of 
the  Celts,  Cimbri,  and  Teutones,  By  some 
antiquarians  they  are  considered  to  have  been 
of  Cimbric  origin,  and  by  others  of  Celtic ;  and 
though  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  such 
was  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  that  portion  of 
the  Celiac  which  continued  in  the  north-eastern 
regions  when  the  greater  part  roamed  onward 
towards  the  west.  In  this  case,  and,  perhaps,  at 
any  rate,  they  must  have  greatly  differed  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  from  the  other  Celts,  as  well  from 
the  mixture  which  the  latter  admitted  in  their 
migrations,  as  from  similar  changes  which  they 
must  themselves  have  bees  subject  to  on  the 
passage  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  and  more 
northern  tribes  that  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
south,  the  region  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Pains 
Maoris,  the  gates  of  Europe  towards  Asia.  Ho- 

rodot.  1,  c.  6,  Ac,  1. 4,  c.  I,  Ac. II.  Another 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally 
imagined  to  have  lived  m  caves  near  the  sea- 
shore of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing 
themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  have 
made  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plun- 
der. In  consequence  of  this  manner  of  living, 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed 
to  be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  odscu- 
nty,  the  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  has 
proverbiallv  been  used.  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto 
from  this  glow  ny  and  dismal  country,  where  also 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phle- 
gethon,  and  all  the  dreadful  abodes  or  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Homer.  Od.  13. — Virg.  Mn.  6. — 
Odd.  Met.  11,  v.  5*2,  &c.—Strab.  5.  Vid. 
Celte  and  Avernvs. 

Cimmesium,  now  Crrwi,  a  town  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cim- 
merii.  Of  this  Chersonese,  says  D'Anville, 
u  the  mountainous  part  towards  the  south  pre- 
served the  name  of  mens  Cimmerius,  m  which 
an  ancient  place  is  discovered,  called  Eski 
aTrtm,  or  the  OldKrim."    Mela,  1,  c.  19. 

Cm6L(78,  now  Argentina,  an  island  in  the 
Cretan  8e*,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  463.— Pirn.  35,  c  16. 

Cinga,  now  Cinea,  a  river  of  Spain,  flowing 
from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  the  Iberus, 
Lvcan.  4,  v.  21.— Cos.  B.  C.  1, 48. 

Cinovujm,  now  Cingoli,  a  town  of  Pieenum. 
Get.  B*U.  Civ.  1,  e.  16.— Ck.  JUL  7,  ep.  1L 
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CnfTPB,  and  Ctnyfbts,  a  river  of  Africa.'  m 
the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  It  rose  in  th* 
mens  Chaiimm,  and  fell  intothe  Sinus  Syrticus. 
On  its  banks  was  the  town  of  Cinyps.  Hero* 
dot.  4r  c.  198.— Plin.  5,  c.  4.— Lvean.  9,  v.  787. 

Oos,  L  a  river  of  Thrace.  PPin.  5,  c.  33. 
— — 1L  A  commercial  place  of  Phrygia.— 
The  name  of  three  cities  in  Btthvnia. 

Circjeii,  now  CirceUo,  a  promontory  of  JLa* 
tium,  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at 
the  south  of  ihe  Pontine  marshes.  The  people 
were  called  Circeienses.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  248. 
—  Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  799.— Lvc.  6,  c.  n.—Cic. 
N.n.3fc\9. 

Cirrha,  and  Cyrrha,  a  town  of  Phoeis,  at 
the  head  of  the  Crissaan  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pleisias.  It  was  only  Krroiles  from  Delphi, 
and  was  used  as  its-  port.  Cyrrha  is  famous  lor 
the  Sacred  War  excited  against  it  for  the  vio- 
lence offered  by  the  Cyrrnaeaas  to  a  Phocian 
raafd  returning-  from  Delphi.  The  Amphic- 
typns,  under  whose  protection  all  those  were  in 
some  measure  considered  who  visited  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  denounced  an  exteiminating  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  place ; 
and  the  oracle  having  seconded  the  denuncia- 
tion of  this  body,  the  whole  Cyrrbeean  territory 
was  held  accurst,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
which  belonged  to  the  A«nphictyome  league^ 
were  called  upon  to  take  arms  against  Cyrrha. 
For  ten  years  the  little  state  held  out  against  the 
combined  influence  of  violence  and  of  supersti- 
tion ;  but,  at  last,  being  overcome,  the  whole 
country  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  the  walls' 
of  the  city  demolished,  the  surrounding  habita-  ■ 
t ions  were  razed,  and  it  was  forbidden  ever  aftei* 
to  cultivate  the  land  which  they  had  occupied. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  seven 
sages ;  and  Solon,  the  greatest  among  them,  took 
part  in  this  extirpating  contest.  **  The  €yr- 
rhaean  plain  and  port,  which  are  now  accursed, 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the*Cyrrh«i  and 
Acragallida?,  a  nefarious  race,  who  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ransacked 
its  treasures."  The  ruins  or  this  place  are  said, 
by  Sir  W.  Gell,  to  be  still  discernible  near  the 
village  of  Xeno  Pegadia.  Pants.— Phoc.  37. 
— jEseh.  in  Ctes. 

Cirta,  a  town  of  Numidia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  that  country.  It  stood  about  mid- 
way between  the  coast  and  the  Aurasius  mons, 
pn  the  river  Ampsagas,  towards  the  source.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  it  assumed  the  name  of  Sitia- 
norum  Colon ia,  but  this  was  changed  into  Con* 
stanUna,  which  it  has  retained  to  modern  times. 

Cnalpina  Gallia.     Vid.  Gaul. 

CWadaha  Gallia.     Vid.  Qaul. 

Obsa,  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  on  the  eoaet  of 
Liburnia,  above  Dalmatia ;  ft  is  now  Pago. 

Cissia,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  which  Sana 
was  the  capital.    Herodot.  5,  c.  49. 

Cnsus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near  which 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Cith^ron,  a  lofty  ridge  that  lay  betweep  the 
territories  Bceotta  and  Megaris,  and  united 
with  mount  Pames,  which,  stretching  out  to  the 
north-east,  separated  Bceotia  from  Attica.  No 
spot  in  Greece  is  more  famous  among  the  poets ; 
and  the  scene  of  the  tragical  stories  of  Actseon's 
fate,  of  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  of  the  expo- 
sure of  CEdipus,  which,  in  its  result,  afforded 
matter  for  the  two  greatest  efforts  of  the  genxua 
13 
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of  Sophocles,  was  on  this  celebrated  mount. 
Pans  Bert.  %.— Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1451.  "  It  is 
dow  shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  de- 
solation ;  and  covered  only  with  dark  stinted 
shrubs.  Towards  its  summit,  however,  it  is 
frowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  derives 
its  modern  name  of  ElaUa."  DodweWs  Travels. 

Citharista,  a  promontory  of  GauL  La 
dotal,  near  Cereste.    VAnviUe. 

CmuM,  now  Ckitti,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  where 
Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt 
Plut:  in  Cim.—Tkmcyd.  1,  c.  112. 

Cladeus,  a  river  of  Elis,  passing  near  Olym- 
ia,  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheus.  Pans. 

c.  7. 

Clinics,  or  Clanw,  I.  a  river  of  Campania. 

Virg.  G.  2,  v.  225. II.  of  Etruria,  now  Chia- 

na.    Sil.  8,  v.  434.— Tacit.  1,  An.  79. 

Claros,  or  Clarus,  a  town  of  Ionia,  with  a 
fountain,  grove,  and  temple  of  Apollo,  on  which 
account  he  was  surnamed  Clarius.  It  is  situated- 
near  Colophon,  and  was  founded,  according  to 
mythologists.  by  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias.  Nearchus  says  it  received  it/ name  from 
fXiffw,  sors.—tFaccioUUi.y—Plin.  1,  2,  c  103. 
—Ovid.  1,  Met.  v.  515. 

Clasttdrtm,  a  town  of  Liguria,  now  Chios- 
teggio,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
MarceUus  gained  the  spolia  optima  by  slaying 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gaesata.  Clastidium 
was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Ti- 
cinus,  with  considerable  magazines  which  the 
Romans  had  laid  up  there ;  and  it  formed  the 
chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia.  It  was  afterwards  burnt 
bv  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligurians. 
Cram.— Strab.  5,  VJ.—Polyb.  2,  34;  3,  69.— 
Pint.  vit.  Marc— Vol. Max.  1, 1.— LA*.  21,48: 
32,  29,  Zl.-Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  4, 32. 

Clatbrna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  about 
nine  miles  from  Bononia. . 

CLAumopoiss,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.    Plin. 

5,  c.  24. Another  of  Pontus,— of  Dacia, 

—of  Isauria,  into  which  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius introduced  a  Roman  colony.  HeyL  Com. 

Clazomeke,  a  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  Smyrnsus  Sinus  from  a  larger  one.  It  was 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  for  its  wines,  and  for  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Apollo  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  modern  Vourla  is  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Beyl.  Cosm. — Plin.  1,  14,  c  7.— Cie. 
Z,deOratM. 

Cleonjb,  L  a  town  of  Argolis,  to  the  north- 
east of  Nemea  and  mount  Tretus.  Strabo  places 
it  120  stadia  from  Argos  on  the  one  side,  and 
80  from  Corinth  on  the  other :  he  adds  that  its 
situation  fully  justifies  the  epithet  rfknpcrat 
applied  to  it  by  Homer.  The  ruins  of  Cleonas 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Courtese. 

Cram.  Or. II.  B.  570.- — II.  A  town  in  the 

peninsula  of  Chalcidice,said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Chalcis.  Herodot.  7, 22. 
— Plin.  4, 10.— Berae.  Pont.  Polit.  30,  216. 

Cleopatris.     Vid.  Arsinde.       * 

Clepsydra,  a  fountain  on  mount  Ithome, 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mes- 
sene.    Cram, 

Cltbanus  mono,  a  part  of  the  Appenmes 
south  of  the  river  Neathus,  now  called  Monte 
Visardo.    Cram, 
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Climax,  I.  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Phaselis,  leading  from  Lycia  into 
Pamphylia.  This  pass  is  so  much  contracted 
by  a  brow  of  mount  Taurus,  that  Alexander,  in 
entering  Pamphylia,  was  forced  to  lead  his 

troops*  througn  tne  sea.    D'AnvilU. II.  A 

defile  through  which  the  road  from  Argolis  to 
Mantinea  runs.  The  modern  Seala  Ton  Bey, 
or  the  Bey's  Causey,  probably  answers  to  the 
ancient  pass.     Cram. 

Cumberris.     Vid  Augusta  Ausciorum. 

Cuts,  I.  a  wild  and  savage  people  of  Cilicia, 
addicted  to  plunder.  They  assembled  under 
Trosobor,  a  warlike  chief,  and  pitched  their 
camp  on  a  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain in  the  range  of  Taurus,  whence  they  sal- 
lied against  the  neighbouring  cities,  plundered 
the  people  and  merchants,  and  utterly  ruined 
navigation  and  commerce.  They  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  routed  a  body  of 
horse,  sent  fromCyria,  under  Cunius  Severas, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  They  were  at  length 
ruined  by  dissension  among  themselves,  and 
their  leader,  Trosobor,  was  put  to  death.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  12,  55.— II.  Livy  (44,  2.)  notices  a 
spot  named  Clitse,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cassandrea.    Cram. 

Cutor,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on 
the  Aroanius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cli- 
tor, the  son  of  Azan.  The  site  is  now  called 
Katzanes.  There  was  at  Clitor,  according  to 
Pliny,  a  fountain  which  rendered  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  Cram. — Pans, 
Arcad.  21.— Plin.  4,   19,  S.Strab.  8,  388.— 

Ovid.  Met.  15,  322. II.  Pausanias  likewise 

mentions  a  river  Clitor,  whose  fishes  were  said 
to  sing  like  thrushes.    Cram.  / 

CuTUMjnjs,  a  small  but  noted  river  of  Urn* 
bria,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebia, 
which,  with  several  small  streams,  unites  in 
forming  the  Tinia,  modern  Timia.  The  vici- 
nity of  this  river  is  celebrated  by  many  Roman 
poets,  as  affording  suitable  victims  to  be  offered 
up  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  their  country's 
triumphs.  This  stream  now  bears  the  name 
of  Clttunno.  Cram. — Plin.  8,  ep.  8. 

Cloacjb.     Vid.  Ooasina,  Partf  HI. 

Cluj»ea,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aspis,  by  the  Romans 
Clupea,  or  Clypea,  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
the  nill  or  eminence  on  which  it  was  situated. 
It  was  built  by  the  Sicilians  in  iSe  expedition  of 
Agathocles.  .Vestiges  of  this  town  are  still 
known  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Aklibia.  Lav. 
27,29. 

ClusIkt  pontes,  baths  in  Etruria.  Moral.  1. 
ep.  15,  v,  9. 

Clusium,  now  Chiusi,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Etruria,  the  capital  of  Porsenna.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  borne  the  name  Camera,  and 
to  nave  belonged  to  the  Camertes  in  ages  ante- 
rior not  only  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  even 
to  the  occupation  of  Etruria  by  that  race  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrheni,  pos- 
sessed it  at  the  era  assumed  for  the  mythologi- 
cal account  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy. 
The  Clanis  flowed  near  it  on.  the  north-east,  ly- 
ing between  it  and  the  city  of  Perusia  and  the 
Thrasymenian  lake.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus ;  and  itwas  here  that  the 
Roman  ambassadors  had  an  interview  with  that 
conquering  barbarian,  and  by  their  pride  impel* 
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led  him  to  the  sack  of  Borne.  Jtfodern  Chtusiis 
represented  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  Clusium, 
which  we  have  just  described ;  but  a  more  recent 
city  of  the  same  name,  called  lor  distinction  No- 
vum, was  built  under  the  Appenines,  north  of 
Arretium,  and  towards  the  bordersof  Cisalpine 
Gaol.  Of  the  magnificent  mausoleum  wnich 
Porsenna  is  said  to  have  erected  for  himself  at 
Clusium,  no  vestige  remains  to  confirm  the  im- 
probable account  Lav.  2r  9,  and  5. 33,  and  10, 
25.— Plin.  36,  13.— Cram.  At  the  north  of 
Clusium  there  was  a  lake,  called  Clusina  lacus, 
which  extended  northward  as  far  as  Arretium, 
and^hs.4.  a  communication  with  the  Araus. 
Diod.  U.—Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  167  and  656. 

Cuusros,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Polyb.  % 

C.vEuia,  a  mountain  connected  with  the  hills 
of  Boeotia,  which  now  belongs  to  the  chain 
called  TaUmta.  It  imparted  its  name  to  the 
Epicnemidian  Locri.    Cram.—Strab.  9. 

Cnidcs,  and  Gnious,  a  tbwer  of  Doris  in  Ca- 
rta, on  the  Triopian  promontory.  Venus  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  fa- 
.  mous  statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  The  place  is 
now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Horai.  1,  od.  30.  Plin. 
36,  c.  15. 

Cnosus.     Vid.  Onosms.     ■ 

Coccycjus,  a  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  road  from  Halice  to  Hermione, 
opposite  another  called  Thomax.  The  more  an- 
cient name  of  this  mount  was  Pron,  which  was 
changed  to  Coccygius  from  the  fabled  metamor- 
phosis of  Jupiter  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  by 
the  Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  that  god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base. 
That  of  Juno  was  situated  on  the  opposite  hill. 
Cram.— Pout.  Car.  36. 

Coctntum,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Capo  di  Stilo,  which  according  to  Polybius, 
marked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the 
Sicilian  Sea.- — II.  "  A  town  probably  named 
Cocintum,  but  which  is  written  Consilinum 
Castrum,  and  Consentia,  in  Pliny  and  Mela, 
accords  apparently  with  Stilt,  from  which  the 
cane  now  derives  its  appellation.1'    Cram. 

Cocttus,  I,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  blends 
its  waters  with  the  Acheron.  It  is  one  of  the 
fabled  rivers  of  hell.  The  word  is  derived  from 

«<*r*rir,   to   lament.     Vid.   Acheron. II.  A 

river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Lucrine 
lake. 

Codanus  sinus,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  Baltic,  which  Tacitus  calls  Mare  Suevk 
cum,  from  the  Suevian  nations  that  bordered 
upon  it.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  gulf, 
but  imagined  that  it  environed  Scandinavia, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  or  a  collec- 
tion of  islands.    LTAnvUle. 

Csla  Euimbjb,  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Eubcea  which  lay  between  Aulis  and  Genestus. 
It  was  dangerous  to  navigators  in  stormy  wea- 
ther. Cram.—SPrab.  10.— Liv.  31,  47.— J5fe- 
rod.8.  13. 

Ccelb,  a  quarter  of  Athens.    Vid.  Athena. 

CoBUMONTiNA.     Vid.  Roma. 

Ccbuus  mors,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome.  Vid. 
Roma. 

Cokajon  monb,  a  mountain  of  Dacia,  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  a  pon- 
tiff, in  whose  person  the  Getes  believed  the  deity 
was  incarnate.    UAnviXU. 

Colcbu,  and  Colchos,  a  country  of  Asia,  at 


the  south  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  theEoxine 
Sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  ol  Iberia,  now 
called  JMingrelia.  It  is  famous  lor  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  birth-place  o* 
Medea.  It  was  iruitful  in  poisonous  heibs,  and 
produced  excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  wer* 
originally  Egyptians,  who  settled  there  when 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  extended  his  conquests 
in  the  north.  In  the  time  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire Colchis  was  called  Lazica ;  and  the  namt, 
of  Colchi  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Laza,  which  was  formerly  only  proper  to  a 
particular  nation,comprised  in  the  limits  of  what 
is  now  named  Guria  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Fax.  That  which  is  now  knowzr-under  the 
name  of  Mtngrelia,on\he  Black  Sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  ascending  towards  the 
north,  is  only  a  part  of  Colchis,  as  is  that  more 
inland  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and 
called  Jmeriti.  jyAnpUU.—Juv.  6,  v.  640.— 
Place,  5,  v.  418.— Borai.  2,  od.  13,  v.  8.—Strab. 
11.— Ptd.  5,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  24.  Amor. 
2,  el.  14,  v.  28.— Mela,  1,  c  19,  J. 2,  c.  3. 

Colias,  a  promontory  about  20  stadia  from 
Phalerum,  whither  the  wrecks  of  the  Persian 
fleet  were  said  to  have  been  carried  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus 
Colias.  This  promontory  still  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  it  is  occasionally  designated 
by  that  of  Triipyrgoi.    Cram.— Herod.  8.  96; 

Collatu,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north 
of  Gabii,  a  colony  of  Alba,  celebrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Lucretia.  The  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  this  town  was  called  Via  Collatina, 
Cram. — Strab.  5,  229.— -II.  Another  in  Apu- 
lia, near  mount  Garganus,  now  Collatina.  Cram. 
— Plin.Z,  11. 

CollIna,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  region* 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius.  Vid, 
Roma.  Cram. — Varro.— Porta,  one  of  the 
gates  of  ancient  Rome,  more  anciently  called 
Agonensis,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  present 
Porta  Salara.  It  was  by  this  gate  that  the 
Gauls  entered  Rome.    Cram. — Lxv.  5, 41. 

Colonjb,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  a  colony  of  Miletus. 

Colonia,  1.  now  Colchester,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  This  is  not  allowed  by  Cambden, 
who  derives  the  present  name  from  that  of  the 
river  Colne.  In  the  geography  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  name  will  he  more  frequently  found 
than  that  of  Colonia,  if  we  except  Augusta  and 
Castra.  This  name,  when  applied  to  a  city, 
indicated  that  on  its  reduction  the  Romans  had. 
sent  thither  a  colony  from  the  capital ;  and  that 
it  had  been  invested  with  certain  privileges,  for 
the  most  part  municipal,  though  sometimes  also 
political.  Such  towns  were  designated  gene- 
rally by  asurname,  from  some  circumstance  at- 
tending their  settlement. II.  Equestris,  a 

colony  planted  by  Caesar  on  the  Lacus  Lema 
nus,  at  a  place  called  previously  Noviodunum. 
It  is  now  Nvon,  near  the  corner  of  the  lake  at 
which  the  Rhone  resumes  its  course.— III. 
Trajana,  cajled  also  TJlpia,  instead  of  Colonia. 
It  was  a  town  of  Belgica,  and  is  now  KeUen  in 

Cleves,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine. IV, 

Aoripfina,  a  town  of  Belgica  in  Germania  Se- 
cunda,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus  was  born  m  this  place,  and 
when  at  her  request  the  emperor  Claudius  est** 
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btished  m  it  a  colony,  the  name  of  its  patroness 
Was  bestowed  on  the  new  settlement  It  is  now 
Cologm  upon  the  Rhine.  !««.— iSiiel.— .V. 
Morinoru*,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  Ttrramen  in 

Artois. VI.  Noabbnsu,  a  town  of  Spain, 

now  Alcantara. — — VIL  Yalentia,  a  town  ot 
Spain,  which  now  beats  the  same  name. 
Colonos,  an  eminence  near  Athens.    Vid. 


Colophon,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  first  built  fay  Mopsus  the 
son  of  Manto,  and  colonized  by  the  sons  of  Ood- 
rus.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Mimnermus^ 
Nicander,  and  Xenophanes,  and  one  of  the  cities 
which  disputed  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Homer.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there. 
Stoat.  14.— Ptt*  14,  c,  90.—Po«*.  7,a- 
Tool.  Ann.  2»  c  54.— Cic.  fro  Arch.  PotL  8.— 
Ovid.  MeL  6,  v.  & 

Colossb,  and  CoLosen,  a  large  town  of  Phry- 
ffia,  near  Laodicea,  between  the  Lycos  and  the 
Meander.  The  government  of  this  city  was 
democratic*!,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
One  of  the  first  Christian  churches  was  esta- 
blished there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  was 
addressed  to  it.    Pit*.  21,  c.  9. 

Colubbaru,  now  Monte  Cdmbre,  a  small 
inland  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiusa.    PUn,  3.  c  5. 

Column*  Hsbguus.'  Vid.  AbUa.— Pro- 
tei,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexandria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  built  near  them,  though  Homer 
places  them  in  the  island  of  Pharos.  Odus.  4, 
V.  351.— Fir*.  jB».  11,  v.  962. 

Comagen  a.  A  small  portion  of  Syria  was 
distinguished  by  this  name,  having  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  Minor  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
and  south  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  west  the  narrow 
district  of  Cilicia.  The  capital  was  Samosata, 
now  Stmisat,  and  the  whole  region  is  now  called 
Akuhdi.  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, 
a  part  of  the  family  called  Seleucidas  are  thought 
to  have  established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  maintained  themselves 
there  till  Vespasian  reduced  it  to  a  province  of 
his  mignty  empire.  It  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Eupkratesian  province.  Strab.  11 
and  n.—D'AnvilU. 

Comana,  («,  and  orwnt)  L  a  town  of  Pon- 
tes towards  Armenia  Minor,  near  the  source  of 
the  Iris.  It  had  a  famous  temple  of  Bellona, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Comana  Cappado- 
cia, where  the  worsLip  of  that  goddess  was  the 
same  as  at  this  place.  In  this  citylphigenia  is 
said  to  have  made  the  votive  offering  of  her  hair. 
The  modern  name  of  this  Comana  is  thought  to 
be  Tdbackze,,  in  the  district  called  Amasia.— 
II.  Another  in  Cappadocia.  According  to 
D'Anville  its  present  name  is  El  Boston  but 
others  call  it  Arninacka.  It  was  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Sarus,  near,  or  perhaps  upon,  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Taurus  mons  and  the  bor* 
ders  of  Syria.  Comana  was  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  where  there  were  above  6000 
ministers  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior 
but  the  king  of  the  country.  This  high  office 
aerally  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal 
rty.  flirt.  AUx.  66.— FUhc  7,  v.  636\— 
1% 
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CoifejuA,  the  ancient  name  of  Capa  C&mo- 
rimin  India. 

CoMABoa,  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  near 
JNicopolis. 

Combbsa,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Htrodok  7, 
cl*k 

Coiianx,  a  Scythian  people,  being  a  branch, 
of  the  fciac*.  They  belonged  to  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  and  dwelt  upon  those  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Sogdiana,  about  the  springs  of  the 
laxartes.    PtoU 

CoMJtAoaNi.     Vid.  Comagtnm. 

Comma,  now  Consay  a  town  of  the  Hirpini 
in  Italy.  This  town  revolted  lo  Hannibal  anew 
his  victory  at  Cann**,  and  was  made  the  deposit 
tory  of  his  baggage  and  munitions  when  an  his 
march  towards  Campania,  It  was  befoie  this 
city  that  Milo,  the  assassin  of  Clodius,  was  kill* 
ed,  according  to  Veil.  Patera ;  but  others  read 
Cossa  for  Compsa.  The  territory  of  Lucania 
was  just  south  of  this  place ;  and  on  the  south- 
east was  the  nearest  frontier  of  Campania. 

CojfPSATtrs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  tailing  into 
the  lake  Sistonis.  .  Bcrodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Comum,  now  Cww>  on  the  lake  called  by 
the  ancients  Larius,  in  the  Milanese.  It  was 
situate  at  the -north  of  Insubria,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing muaicipia  in  the  ime  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  a  native  of  that  iiighland  town.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Novum  Comoaa  by  Caesar,, 
who  established  there  a  colony.  PHn.  3,  c  18. 
—Liv.  33,  c  36  and  31— Suet,  in  Jui^  2a~ 
Pton.  1,  ep.  3.— Cic  Fam,  13,  ep.  35. 

Concani,  a  people  of  Spam,  who  lived  chief- 
ly on  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood.  Their 
chief  town,  Concana,  is  now  called  SanliUana. 
Virg.  G.  3,  v.  463.— SO.  3,  v.  36u.-4ferat  3, 
od.4,v.a4. 

Condate,  a  name  common  to  many  places 
in  Gaul.  D'Anville  says  ii  denotes  a  situation 
in  a  corner  between  two  rivers.  The  principal 
one  is  the  capital  of  the  Rhedones,  still  a  popu-t 
Ions  city  bearing  the  name  of  Bennes.  , 

Conmyisnum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nam- 
netes,  situated  on  the  river  Liger  near,  its  mouth  ; 
its  modern  name  is  Nania. 

Condocuatbs,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Ganges.  The  modern  name  assigned  to 
this  stream  is  KamdaU,  which  flows  into  the 
Ganges  on  the  left  side. 

Coiroata,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose 
name  is  retained  in  the  modern  canton  of  Cm** 
dras,  situated,  according  to  Lmaire,  on  either 
side  of  the  river  VQurtiey  ancient  Ultra. 

Co  wlvsntes,  a  town  at  the  confluence  o/the 
MotdU,  and  the  Rhine,  now  CoUentz,  the  sic** 
tion,  anciently,  of  thefirst legion.   Heyl.  Cotm. 

Cowaci,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  the 
Items.    £trab.  & 

Conimkuga,  a  town  of  lAisitania,  the  modern 
Cvimbra,  is  celebrated  in  Portagul  for  its  uni- 
versity.   D  AnviUc. 

Conscntia,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Crathis,  is  designated  by  Strabo,  (6, 256,) 
as  the  capital  of  the  Brutii.  It  was  taken  by 
Hannibal  after  the  surrender  of  Petilia,  bit 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war.  The  modern  Cmu 
senza  answers  to  the  old  town.  Cr**w— 14», 
23,  30.— Plut.  3,  5.— Plot.  p.  67. 

CONffTANTmopows,    Vid.  Pyianltum. 
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OomuMsm,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in 
mount  Hapsmus,  and  discharging  itself  into  the 
Aghanes  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Hebrus. 

CoNTOPoau.  This  name  was  given' to  the 
route  from  Mycene  to  Corinth,  by  way  of  Te- 
nea.    PoUjb.  16, 16. 

Contra-Acinum,  a  Roman  post  in  Dacia, 
on  the  Danube.  It  received  this  name  from  its 
situation  opposite  Acjuincum,  Buda,  on  the 
Pannonian  side,  and  is  now  Pest. 

Copa,  a  small  but  ancient  town  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Near  it  was  the  Athamanian 
plain,  which  takes  its  name  from  Athamas,  so 
lamed  in  ancient  traditions,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  there.  North  of  Acrsephia  "  is  a 
triangular  island  n  in  the  lake,  "  on  which  are 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Copee j  and  more  dis- 
tant, on  another  island,  the  village  of  Topolias, 
which  gives  its  present  name  to  the  lake.  Pans. 
Bool.  2&.—GeWs  Itiner. 

Copais  palus,  now  Limne,  a  lake  in  Boeo- 
tia, towards  the  northern  borders  and  the  Opun- 
tian  bay.  Its  circuit  was,  according  to  Strabo, 
not  less  than  47  miles,  and  it  received  the  waters 
of  almost  all  the  principal  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  Although  the  name  of  Co- 
pals, derived  from  that  of  Copee  on  the  northern 
shore,  was  generally  given  U#  this  lake,  it  was 
also  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  some 
important  town  upon  its  bank,  or  on  the  rivers 
that  emptied  themselves  into  its  bosom.  Thus, 
at  HaHartus  it  was  called  Haliartus  Locus,  ana 
Orchomenian  at  Orchomenus.  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar call  it  Cephisus.  From  the  mouth  of  this 
river  to  the  town  of  Copee,  the  water  was  navi- 
gable for  ancient  vessels  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Pausanias.  As  no  visible  channel -car- 
ried off  the  waters  of  this  lake,  the  surrounding 
country  was  frequently  threatened  with  inun- 
dation ;  and  it  was  said  that,  on  the  draining  of 
the  plains  in  the  time  of  Crates,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discovered  between  the 
sites  of  Cope  and  Orchomenus.  The  danger, 
however,  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  number 
of  subterranean  passages  that  communicated 
with  the  Opuntius  Sinus  and  the  Euripus;  Of 
these  there  were  fifteen  known  to  the  sunound- 
ing  people ;  and  a  moderntraveller  "  observed," 
says  Cramer,  "  four  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ptoos, 
near  Acrrephia,  which  convey  the  waters  of 
Copais  to  lake  Halica,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  other  Katabathra  are  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  lake."  The  Copak  eels,  of  great  ce- 
lebrity among  the  Grecian  epicures,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  ancient  times  as  at  present,  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
the  Boeotian  in  the  Acharnse  of  Aristophanes, 
presents  among  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  mar- 
ket, his  Copaic  eel: 

T*rfAtc  hrfipott  iyx&'*{  Kwral&af. 

Poms.  Bool.  2i.—PUn.  16,  36.—DodweWs 
Travels. 

Cophes,  a  riv«r  of  Asia,  which,  rising  in  the 
Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  easternparts 
of  Aria,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Cnoes 
at  Nysa,  discharges  itself  into  the  Indus  on  the 
borders  of  Scythia,  which  It  separates  from  In- 
dia. mPlin. 

Cophos,  the  name  of  the  harbour'of  To- 


rone  in  Macedonia;  so  called  because  it  was 

said  the  noise  of  waves  was  never  heard  there, 
whence  the  proverb  Ko^ortpos  tov  Tupuvuiov  a<* 
Vivos.    Strat>.—Melat  2,  3. 

Copia.     Vid.  Thurii. 

Coprates,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.    JJiod.  19. 

Coptus,  and  Coptos,  now  Kypt,  a  town  oi 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  on 
a  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Nile. 
PHn.  5.  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  tt.—Strab.  16.— Juv.  1% 
v.  28.  From  this  place  to  Berenice  Epidires, 
on  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  road  was  carried  across 
the  desert  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
It  was  upwards  of  250  miles  in  length,  and  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  the  sea-port 
and  the  Kile  easy  and  secure.  By  means  of 
this  road  the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east 
were  received  at  Coptus,  which  thus  became 
the  great  inland  mart  for  India  and  the  south. 
The  intermediate  towns  or  ports  upon  this  road 
have  long  since  been  buried  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  The  communication  with  Ara- 
bia was  from  this  city  by  Myos-Hormus,  at  tha 
commencement  of  the  Sinus  Heropolites.  From 
the  name  of  this  town  some  etymologists  derive 
the  name  of  the  whole  country  on  the  Nile. 
Vid.  JEgyptm. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  oT 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanians  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Lucan.  7,  V. 
392.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  V.  775. 

Coraz,  that  part  of  the  Caucasus  which 
extended  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  covered  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  belonged  to  Colchis, 
north  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Corcyra,  I.  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
about  12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus ;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively called  Drepane,  Scheria,  and  Phaa- 
ciat  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Corfu.  "  The 
principal  city  of  the  island  was  situated  pre- 
cisely where  the  town  of  Corfu  now  stands." 

Cram. II.  Nigra,  an  island  in  the  Illyrian 

gulf,  near  the  islands  of  Salo  and  Pharus.  Com. 
Ben.  Civ.  3,  10. 

Corouba,  now  Cordova,  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Baetica.  This  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  Turduli,  and,  under  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, of  the  whole  of  Baetica.  The  first  colon} , 
which  was  led  there  by  one  of  the  Marcelli, 
was  called  Colonia  Patricia,  TJ.  C.  621.  Cor- 
duba  is,  however,  much  more  famous  as  the 
seat  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain  during  the 
middle  ages,  .than  for  its  superiority  as  a  colony 
of  Rome;  and  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 
Averrois  cast  little  less  glory  upon  this  celebrat- 
ed place  than  the  births  of  Lucan  and  Seneca. 
Martial.  1,  ep.  62.— Mela,%  c6.-Cas.BeU. 
Alex.  57.— PJwi.  3,  C  1. 

Cordyla,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 
give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught 
there  (Cordyte.)  Plin.  9,  c.  lb.— Martial.  1$, 
ep.  1. 

Corpinium,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni. 
It  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  only  the  honour  of 
being  styled  the  capital  of  Italy,  under. the 
name  of  Italica,  as  it  appears  to  have  seceded 
from  the  confederacy  Defore  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  later  times  we  find  it  still  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  this 
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part  of  Italy,  and  one  which  Caesar  -was  most 
anxious  to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  It  surrendered  to  him 
after  a  short  defence,  when  On.  Domilius,  the 
governor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  with  his 
troops  to  Brundusium.    Cram. 

Corinthucus  sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main 
land  of  Greece.  On  the  east  it  washed  the 
shores  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
rated its  waters  from  those  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
and  the  iEgean ;  upon  its  northern  side  were  a 
small  portion  of  Bceotia,  and  the  whole  length 
of  Phocis ;  and  on  the  south  it  had  Achaia  from 
Corinthia  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium.  This 
*  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  and  al- 
/  ^  most  meeting  the  opposite  promontory  of  An- 
tirrhium  on  the  sige  of  Phocis,  terminated  the 
gulf  on  the  west,  and  left  it  but  a  narrow  pas- 
sage for  its  waters  through  the  Sinus  Patrae  to 
the  Ionian  Sea.    It  is  now  thegulfof  Lepanlo. 

Corinthus.  "  Placed  on  an  isthmus  where 
it  commanded  the  Ionian  and  JEgean  seas,  and 
holding  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peloponnesus, 
Corinth,  from  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  its 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and 
the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  ori- 
gin is,  of  course,  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time ; 
but  we  are  assured  that  it  already  existed,  under 
the  name,  of  Ephyre,  long  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  when  Sisyphus,  Bellerophon,  and  other 
heroes  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  its  sove- 
reigns.1' The  name  of  Corinth  was  assumed 
by  this  city  before  the  expiration  of  the  mytho- 
logical era  of  Grecian  history ;  and  Corinthus, 
the  son  of  Jove,  was,  according  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, the  author  of  their  name.  During  all  these 
ages  the  family  of  Sisyphus  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  which  was  only 
transferred  from  them  when  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidee  established  a  new  population  and 
new  masters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After  five 
generations  the  Bacchiadse  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  which  they  kept  until  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  the  Corinthian  state.  "  The  Corin- 
thian district  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Gcranean  chain,  which  separated  it  from  Me- 
garis ;  on  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia 
by  the  little  river  Nemea ;  on  the  east  it  border- 
ed on  Argolis,  the  common  limit  of  the  two  re- 
publics, being  the  chain  of  mount  Arachmeus.w 
A  description  of  Corinth  naturally  divides  itself 
into  that  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  territory. 
The  isthmus,  the  harbours  on  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  are 
principal  objects  to  be  described  under  the  se- 
cond dead.  The  width  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
narrowest  part  is,  perhaps  six  miles ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  portage  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  vessels  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  Many 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  to  effect  a  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  ASgean  and  the 
Adriatic,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus;  and 
traces  still  remain  of  these  attempts,  and  of 
others  to  fortify  this  narrow  gate  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  were  founded  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and 
continued  after  all  the  other  gymnastic  contests 
of  Greece  had  fallen  into  disuse,  imparted  a  sa- 
credness  as  well  as  an  interest  to  this  peculiar 
To 


spot;  and  here,  during  a  celebration  of  the* 
festivals,  the  independence  of  Greece  was  pto- 
claimed  by  order  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome."  On  this  liule  spot  stood  also  the  thea- 
tre, the  marble  stadium,  and  the  jemple  of  Nep- 
tune. The  ruins  of  these  and  other  buildings 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  We  rode 
directly  towards  the  porymd  the  mountain,  and 
crossing  an  artificial  causeway  over  a  loss,  we 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  discovered  the  real  site  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre.  Tnese, 
together  with  walls  and  other  indications  of 
a  town,  surround  the  port,  and  are,  tor  the 
most  part,  situated  upon  its  sides,  sloping  to- 
wards the  sea.  Pine  trees  are  still  growing  in 
a  line  near  the  temple  as  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias."  On  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth was  Ijechseum,  from  which  the  trade  of 
the  Corinthians  was  carried  on  with  western 
Greece ;  it  stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  city,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles, 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  they  had  the  port  of  Cen- 
chrese,  from  which  they  communicated  with 
Asia  and  the  east.  "  The  Acrocorinthus,"  says 
Strabo,  as  translated  by  Cramer,  "  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  is 
three  stadia  and  a  half :  but  by  the  regular  road 
the  ascent  is  not  less  than  thirty  stadia.  The 
side  facing  the  north,  in  which  direction  stood 
the  city,  is  the  steepest  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  below,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezus,  and  was 
surrounded  with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  de- 
fended by  the  mountain.  Its  circuit  was  esti- 
mated at  forty  stadia.  Walls  had  been  con- 
structed up  the  ascent  as  far  as  it  was  practic- 
able ;  and  as  we  advanced,  we  could  easily  per- 
ceive traces  of  this  species  of  buildings ;  so  that 
the  whole  circuit  was  more  than  eighty-five  sta- 
dia. From  the  summit  are  seen  to  the  north 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  cover- 
ed with  snow ;  below,  towards  the  west,  extends 
the  gulf  of  Crissa ;  beyond,  are  the  Oneian 
mountains,  stretching  from  the  Scyronian  rocks 
to  Cithaeron  and  Bceotia."  The  whole  slope  of 
this  ascent  was  diversified  with  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  different  deities;  but  the  Acroco- 
rinthus was  particularly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus.  Accordingly  her  shrine  ap- 
peared above  those  of  all  the  other  gods ;  and 
1000  beautiful  females,  as  courtesans,  officiated 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  From 
these  rites,  which  they  freely  celebrated  for  hire 
in  honour  of  this  goddess,  a  copious  revenue 
was  secured  to  the  city :  but  as  foreigners  were 
principally  those  who  furnished  it,  there  arose 

the  proverb  oi  vavrdf  dvipd<  tU  Kdjwrflor  Uriv  I 

tXovt,  alluding  to  the  tax  there  levied  on  their 
superstition,  their  passions,  or  their  vanity. 
When  the  sovereign  power  was  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  princes,  it  was 
transferred  to  annual  magistrates,  called  Pry- 
tanes,  who  were  still  chosen  from  the  family  of 
the  Bacchiadse.  The  oligarchy  thus  establish- 
ed by  this  family  was  not  overthrown  till  the 
year  B.  C.  029,  when  the  supreme  authority 
was  usurped  by  Cypselus,  the  son  of  Eetion. 
Cypseluswns  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander, 
celebrated  for  his  cruelties  and  for  his  patron- 
age ofecience  and  literature:  the  tyrant  of  Co- 
rinth, and  one  of  the  seven  wncm  their  cm.  tern- 
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notaries  and  posterity  hare  rendered  illustrious 
as  the  sages  of  Greece.  On  the  death  of  Peri- 
ander  Corinth  submitted  tb  a  moderate  aristo- 
cracy, and  living  contentedly  under  a  well-regu- 
lated government,  enjoyed  a  repose  unknown  to 
the  other  states  of  Greece,  it  had,  however, 
the  misfortune  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Gor- 
cyra,  its  principal  colony,  and  must  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  it,  indeed  any  other  cause  be 
sought  for  than  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.  From  this  time  forth  Corinth 
shared  all  the  misfortunes  that  dissention  and 
faction  had  entailed  upon  Athens,  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,  Ac. ;  and  the  Corinthians,  from  this  mo- 
ment, appear  in  all  the  contests  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other ;  in  separate  wars  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  leagued  with  this  same  people  after- 
wards against  Epaininondas  and  the  Boeotians. 
At  Corinth  Philip  was  declared  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  the 
Persian  king ;  and  in  that  city  also  his  son  was 
elected  to  fill  this  office,  no  less  fatal  to  Grecian 
liberty  than  to  its  Persian  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  his  generals  distributed 
among  themselves  his  uselessly  acquired  pos- 
sessions, Corinth  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  till  we  find  it  united  by  Ara- 
ms to  the  Achaean  league.  On  the  final  disper- 
sion of  that  famous  confederacy,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Greeks  had  been  placed  on  the  strength 
of  this  place ;  but  it  was  not  proof  against  Ro- 
man perseverance,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say 
Roman  destiny,  and  was  taken  by  the  consul 
L.  Mummius,  and  given  up  to  the  avarice  or 
rage  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  privileged  ma- 
rauders of  the  earth.  The  riches  which  the 
Romans  found  there  were  immense.  During 
the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which  were  in 
the  pity  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  formed 
that  valuable  composition  of  metals  which  has 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Corinthiwn 
Ms.  This,  however,  appears  improbable,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of 
Corinth  made  a  mixture  of  copper  with  small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  *brillant 
was  the  composition,  that  the  appellation  of  Co- 
rinthian brass  afterwards  stamped  an  extraor- 
dinary value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  For 
many  years  Corinth  remained  as  the  desolation 
and  fury  of  war  had  reduced  it ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Caesar  it  was  colonized  by  his  order,  and  soon 
began  to  present  something  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia  when 
St.  Paul  introduced  there  the  new  religion  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  disciple.  On  the 
division  of  the  empire  Corinth  fell,  of  course,  to 
the  share  of  the  eastern  emperors ;  and  on  their 
overthrow  by  the  Turks,  tnis  famous  city  was 
transferred,  after  a  siege  not  surpassed  by  any 
that  it  underwent  in  ancient  times,  into  the 
hands  of  those  rude  conquerors.  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  but  with  scarcely  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  A  single  temple,  itself 
dismantled,  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  cities  of  antiquity,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  modern  village  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Strab. — Pans.  Ail.  A  Co- 
rinth.— Herod. — Tftuc. — Cram. — Martial  9,  ep. 
S&—8u*x&n.  Au*.  70.— Liv.  45,  c.  88.— Mor.  2, 
e.  1&— Ovirf.  Ma,  2,  v.  840.— Horai.  1,  ep.  17, 


v.  36— Pit*.  *4,  c.  2.-&0*.  TM.  7,  v.  106.- 
Paus.  2,  c.  1,  &c.—Slrab.  8,  Ac— Homer.  JL 
15.— CU.  Tusc.  4,  c.  14,  in  Verr.  4,  c.  44,  * 
N.  D.  3. 

Corioli,  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  C.  Martius,  called  from  thence  Cc- 
riolanus.  Plin.  3,  c  5.— Ptot.— Liv.    2,  c  3a 

Cobone,  a  city  of  Messenia,  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Coron.  This 
town,  which  was  first  called  Epea,  was  situate 
upon  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  sometimes  called 
from  it  Coroneus.  When  the  Messenians  were, 
for  a  time,  restored  to- their  country  on  the  de- 
cline of  tfie  Spartan  authority,  the  name  of  Co- 
rone  was  bestowed  upon  this  place. 

Cobon£a,  1.  a  town  of  Bceotia,  between  the 
Libethrius  mons  and  the  Cppaic  lake.  This 
place  boasted  an  antiquity  that  mounted  to  the 
fabulous  era  of  the  first  kings  of  Thebes.  It  was 
often  the  scene  of  important  battles  that  more 
than  once  decided,  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  Boeotia. 
Here,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war, 
Agesilaus  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athena, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis.  the 
edifice  in  which  "  the  general  council  or  the 
Boeotian  states  assembled  till  dissolved  by  the 
Romans."  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  town  near  the  village  of  Koru- 
nies.  Pans.  Boot.  te.—Thuc.  1,  113.— Xen. 
Hell.  4,  3,-8.— II.  A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

—Another  of  Corinth— of  Cyprus of 

Ambracia ofPhthiotis. 

Corsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia. 

Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mare  Inferum,  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
harbour  of  Genoa  and  seven  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  size  and  note  the  third  of 
the  Italian  seas.  The  children  of  Thespius  are 
considered  by  the  mythologists  to  have  first 
peopled  this  island ;  and  Eustathius  refers  its 
discovery  to  the  accident  of  a  woman,  named 
Corsa  or  Corsica,  being  led  thither  in  pursuit 
of  a  bull  that  had  strayed  from  her  herds.  In 
this  obscurity  the  antiquary  Heylyn  proposes 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  Corsi,  who, 
crossing  over  from  Sardinia  at  an  early  period, 
established  themselves  in  this  smaller  and  less 
inviting  territory.  By  the  Greeks  Corsica  was 
called  Cyrnos ;  and  the  Grecian  settlement  was 
effected  by  the  Phoceans,  who,  about  the  year 
539  B.  C.  abandoned  their  homes  to  avoid  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  to  establish  themselves  and 
their  liberty  in  this  distant  spot.  The  next  pos- 
sessors of  the  island  were  the  Carthaginians; 
and  from  their  occupation  the  inhabitants  were 
sometimes  denominated  Phoenician  Cyrnu*. 
When  subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  at  first, 
in  connexion  with  Sardinia,  the  government  of 
a  praetor;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  Ro- 
man patriarchate,  and  governed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbarians  in  all  its  provinces,  left  Corsica  open 
to  their  depredations ;  and  the  Vandals  of  Afri- 
ca took  possession  of  the  inland,  now  a  second 
time  subject  to  ijs  sway.  To  the  Vandal  rule 
succeeded  that  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  full  of  the  wars  which,  from  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  they  carried  on 
against  the  princes  of  Christendom.    The  prin- 
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cjpa.  lioman  wlooies  established  here  were 
those  of  Mariana  and  Alexia,  the  first  by  Ma- 
rios .and  the  second  by  Sylla;  but  though  in 
these  places  the  Roman  population  may  have  pre- 
ponde rated,  and  though  the  Aaiatic  Greeks  and 
the  Tyrians  of  Africa  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  its  coasts,  "  the  insular  peo- 
Bte,"  says  D'Anville,  "  were  Ligurian;"  and 
Heylyn  remarks  that  they  "  were  stubborn,  poor, 
unlearned,  and  .supposed  to  be  more  cruel  than 
other  nations."    Cos. — Strab. — Diod.  Sic. 

Corsura,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 

Cortona.  "  About  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Arretiumwenhd  Cortona,  a  city  whose  claims 
to  antiquity  appear  to  be  equalled  bjgfew  other 
towns  in  Italy,  and  which  to  this  day  retains  its 
name  unchanged.  Concerning  its  origin,  we 
learn  from  Dionvsiui  of  Halicamassus,  who 
quotes  from  Helfanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author 
somewhat  anterior  to  Herodotus,  that  the  Pe-* 
lasgi,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Pa  sub- 
sequently advanced  into  the  interior  of  Italy, 
and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they  fortified ;  ana 
from  thence  formed  other  settlements  in  Tyr- 
rhenian On  this  account  it  is  that  we  find  Cor- 
tona styled  the  metropolis  of  that  province. 
Silius  ttalicus  calls  it  the  city  of  Corithus,  in 
conformity  with  Virgil,  who  frequently  alludes 
to  the  land  of  Corithus  as  the  country  of  Dar- 
danes,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

Corus,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the  Red 
Sea.    Herodol.2,c.9. 

Corybassa,  a  city  of  Mysia. 

CoRYcitiM  Antrum.  "About  two  hours' 
journey  from  Delphi  is  the  celebrated  Corycian 
cave,  surpassing  m  extent  every  other  known 
cavern,  and  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  advance 
into  the  interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof,  from 
which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  ele- 
vated far  above  the  floor;  and  vestiges  of  the 
dripping  moisture  (i.  e.  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen 
attached  to  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnassus  consider 
it  sacred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs  and  the  god 
_*Pan."  Immediately  after  the  entrance,  the  cave 
expands  into  a  chamber  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  perhaps  300  wide.  In  this  sacred  recess, 
on  the  approach  of  the.Persians,  the  people  of 
Delphi  concealed  themselves.  Cram.— Her.  8, 
36. 

Corycus,  I,  now  Curco,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  with 
a  cave,  and  a  grove  which  produced  excellent 
saffron.  HoraL  2,  Sal.  4,  v.  68.— Lucan.  9,  v. 
809.— Plin.  5,  c.  27.— Cic  ad  Fam.  12,  ep.  13. 

"Strab.  14. IL  A  spot  called  by  Strabo 

Cimarus,  now  cape  Carabusa.  a  point  of  land 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  from  which  it  was  nsual 
to  compute  the  distances  to  the  several  ports  of 
Peloponnesus.    Plin.  4, 12.— Strab.  17. 

Corypbasium,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  on 
which  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  erect- 
ed the  fortress  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  citv  of  Pylus,  assumed  that  name. 
Pans.  4,  c.  36. 

Cos,  now  Stanco,  and  by  corruption  Lanjo, 
an  island  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  entrance  of  the, 
Ceramic  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  cluster  called 
Sporades.  Before  the  name  of  Cos  was  as- 
signed to  this  island  it  had  been  called  Merope, 
Caria,  and  Nymphea.  The  silks  that  were  ma- 
&  u&ctured  there  became  a  great  article  ofluxu- 
iy  at  Rome,  and  the  wine  of  Cos  was  a  favour- 


ite beverage  with  the  richer  ckiM*  Hippo- 
crates, the  father  of  medicine,  and  Apellea,  the 
matchless  master  of  bis  art,  were  natives  of  Cos. 

Cosa,  and  Coma,  or  Cos*,  a  maritime  towa 
of  Etruria.  Virg.  uEn.  10,  v.  168.~Z.tr.  28,  c 
11.— CU.  9,  JM.  6.— Co*  B.  C.  1,  c  34. 

Cosmsi,  a  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  the  mountains  which  limit 
Susiana  towards  the  west,  and  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Media.  The  conquest  of  this  peo- 
ple by  Alexander  was  the  work  of  40  days. 

Cossea,  a  part  of  Persia.    Diod.  17. 

Cosyba,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  sea, 
near  Melita.    Ovid.  Fast.  3,  -v.  567: 

Coras,  and  Coma,  a  promontory  of  Maurt- 


Cothok,  a  small  island,  near  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  with  a  convenient  bay,  which  served 
for  a  dock-yard.  Servius  in  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v. 
4Zl.—Diod.  3. 

Cottub  AifEM.    Vid.  Alpes. 

Cragus,  a  woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  Owd.  Mel. 
9,  v.  645.— Horai.  1,  od.  21. 

CrambOsa,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

Cranjb,  a  small  island  in  the  Sinus  Lacom- 
cus.  In  this  spot  the  Trojan  Paris  first  stopped 
with  Helen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  v  ioiated  taith. 
It  is  now  called  MaratkonisL,  and  is  situate  bat 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Bom.  IL  3, 44SL 

Cranil  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of 
the  island  of  CephaUenia.  Its  ruins  manifest  io 
great  antiquity,  as  they  are  all  of  that  kind  call- 
ed Cyclopian.  When  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  their  country  in  the  Peloponnesus 
on  the  restoration  of  Pylos  to  their  Spartan  op- 
pressors, the  city  of  Cranii  was  chosen  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  proper  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  those  unfortunate  exiles. 

Cranon,  and  Crannon,  a. town  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipater 
and  Craterus  defeated  the  Athenians  after  Alex- 
ander's, death.    Liv.  26,  c  10, 1. 42,  c.  64. 

Crater.  The  bay  between  the  Misenum 
and  Surentum  promontories,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  now  the  Gulf  of  Naples^  was  called, 
in  antiquity,  Crater,  Campanus,  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus.  In  the  time  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
the  coast  was  so  thickly  lined  between  the  pro- 
montories, with  cities,  villas,  and  villages,  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted 
settlement,  or  rather  of  a  continued  city. 

Crathis,  I.  a  river  which,  rising  in  Arcadia, 
ran  across  the  whole  width  of  Achaia,  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Corinthia  Sinus,  at  the  town  of 
-figae,  nearly  opposite  the  Crissaean  bay.—— 
II.  Another,  now  Crati,  in  Lucania  and  the 
country  of  the  Brutii.  The  town  of  Thurii 
stood  upon  its  banks ;  and  according  to  Swine- 
bume,  it  now  empties  into  the  Sybaris,  though 
supposed  to  have  discharged  itself  formerly 
south  of  that  river  into  the  Tarentine  gulf.  Its 
Waters  were  believed  to  wb  iten  the  hair  of  those 
who  bathed  in  them.  This  river  derived  its 
name  from  the  Crathis  in  Greece.  Ovid.  Md. 
14,  v.  315.— Pans.  7,  c.  25.— Plin.  31,  c.  2. 

Cremera,  now  the  Valca,  a  small  river  of 
Tuscanv,  falling  into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the 
death  of  the  300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C  277 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  205.— Juv.  2,  v.  155.     * 

Cremmton  ,  and  CrommyOn,  a  town  near  €o> 
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rath,  where  Theseus  kL«ed  a  sow  of  uncom- 
mon bigness.    OrtW.  JHW.  7,  v.  436. 

Crenni,  and  Cremna,  I.  a  place  at  which 
the  Romans  established  a  colony  in  Pisidia. — 
The  fortifications  in  part  remain,  upon  an  ele- 
vated point,  now  A«6rwuir.— — II.  A  commer- 
cial place  on  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Herod&t.  4,  c.  2. 

Crkiiona,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  below 
the  month  of  the  Addua  upon  the  Po.  In  this 
place,  and  at  Placentia,  the  Romans  first  esta- 
blished themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  called  Italy  proper,  on  the  north ;  and 
from  these  cities  they  expected  to  hold  in  check 
the  unmanageable  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
regions.  The  native  Gauls  were  only  succeed- 
ed in  this  important  post  by  the  Romans  one 
▼ear  before  the  descent  of  Hannibal  npon  Italy. 
In  the  civil  wars  Cremona  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  republicans ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Caesar  Augustus  was  satisfied  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  city.  After  a  period,  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  restored  to  Cremona  its  im- 
portance and  opulence;  but  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
liusand  Vespasian  again  reduced  it,  and,  as 
Tacitus  observes,  "  destroyed  a  colony,  which, 
for  900  years,  had  flourished  and  prospered. — 
Uninjured  by  foreign  attacks,  it  fell  a  victim  to 
domestic  war."  In  the  middle  ages  Cremona 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  republics  that  first 
asserted  their  liberty  against  the  pretensions  of 
<he  German  emperors.  Liv.  91,  c.  56. — Tacit. 
Efc*.3tc.4andl9. 

Crestonia,  a  district  of  Mvgdonia  in  Thrace, 
in  which  the  Pelasgi  are  said  to  have  remained 
after  their  gradual  disappearance  from  Greece 
and  the  homering  countries.  This  region  alone 
was  reported  to  produce  lions  in  Europe;  and 
here  the  camels  of  Xerxes  are  said  to  have  been 
attacked  by  those  animals.  The  name  of  the 
principal  city  was  Creston  or  Crestone.  Some 
authors  write  for  Crestonia,  Gneslonia.  It  is 
now  C&radach.    Hcrodol.  5.  c.  5. 

Cbcta,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
south  of  the  JEgean.    It  "forms  an  irregular 

girallelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  faces 
icily,  while  the  eastern  faces  towards  Egypt ; 
on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare  Creti- 
cmn;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea, 
which  intervenes  between  the  island  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Gyrene."  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  circumference  of  this 
celebrated  island;  Pliny  reports  it  at  970 miles 
in  length  from  east  to  we**;  while  in  breadth 
it  nowhere  exceeds  60.  He  givrs  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  589  miles.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  etymology  of  its  name,  but  most  authors 
concur  in  assigning  it  to  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  accounts  of  mythology.  Many,  however, 
derive  ft  *  by  a  syncope  or  abbreviation  from  the 
Curetes,  the  first  inhabitants  thereof,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Tekhmes,  were  priests  of  Cv- 
bele,  the  principal  goddess  of  this  land."  Till 
the  era  or  Minos,  Crete  was  supposed  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  barbarous 
race,  called  by  Homer,  Eteocretes;  confounded 
by  many  theorists  with  the  Curetes,  the  Dactyl!, 
and  Telchines,  cdncering  whose  origin  and 
character  even  poetry  and  mythology  have  not 
invented  a  continuous  account.  The  age  of 
Minos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  die  ages  of  the  two 
monarchs  who  ruled  in  Crete  under  that  name, 
is  moat  probably  to  be  considered  as  the  epoch 


of  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  m  the  jOan!. 
where  it  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  improve- 
ment of  Greece  in  all  the  arts  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Dorians  early  established  them- 
selves in  Crete;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  tLat 
when  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
laws  of  Minos  into  Laconia,  it  was  only  meant 
at  first  mat  he  introduced  from  Crete,  and  from 
other  settlements,  the  institutions  of  the  Dorians. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  cities  of 
Crete  constituted  themselves  republics,  and 
were  generally  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had -proved  under  the  more 
ancient  state  of  things.  "  The  chief  magistrates, 
called  Cosmi,  were  ten  in  number,  and  elected 
annually.  TheGerontes  constituted  the  council 
of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those  who 
were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of 
Cosmos."  But  though  the  Cretan  are  supposed 
to  have  answered  as  a  model  for  the  Spartan 
laws,  there  was  this  material  difference  in  their 
constitution,  that  while  every  regulation  of  the 
Lacedemonian  lawgiver  had  in  view  the  pre- 
servation and  dignity  of  an  aristocracy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions,  called  those  of  Minos, 
was  essentially  democratic.  The  island  of 
Crete  underwent  fewer  political  vicissitudes 
than  the  other  states  of  Greece.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, fall  under  the  Roman  dominion  till  after 
the  Mithridatic  war,  and  formed,  when  conque- 
red, apart  of  the  government  of  the  proconsul  of 
Cyrenaica.  The  name  of  Hecatompolis,  which 
Homer  bestows  on  if,  was  derived,  as  the  word 
imnorts,  from  a  hundred  cities  contained  in  it,  of 
which  forty  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  Gnossus  was  the  capital,  and  the  early 
court  or  the  kings.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece 
was  more  the  subject  of  poetry  than  this  island, 
"  the  mistress  of  the  sea ;"  and  the  name  of 
mount  Ida,  which  rose  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  recalls  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods.  The  natives 
of  Crete,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  bad  reputation 
with  the  other  Greeks ;  and  the  Koinr«  irar/ora 
was  made  as  often  to  include  with  the  Cflicians 
and  Cappadocians,  the  people  of  Crete  as  the 
citizens  of  the  voluptuous  Corinth.  Candia  fe 
now  the  name  of  this  island.  H<rat.  1,  od.  36, 
v.  10,  epod.  9.— Ovid.  F\ul.  3,  v.  444.  Epist. 
10,  v.  106.— Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  6.-  SVrab.  10  — 
lAUan.  3,  v.  184.— Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  104.— Mtla, 
2,  c.  7.— Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Cram. 

Creticum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  intervened  between  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Cram. 

Creusa,  or  Crrtjws,  a  port  of  Bceotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespice,  on  the  confines  of  the  Me- 
garean  territory.  Its  position  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Lvcadostro.    Oram. 

CrtmiSa,  a  promontory,  river,  and  town,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Brutian  territory,  now 
called  respectively  Capo  deW  Atiee,  Fivmenica, 
now  drd.  The  city  of  Crimisa  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  PhilocteteSj  alter  the  siege 
of  Troy.  At  a  much  later  period  Crimisa  is 
supposed  tohave  changed  its  name  to  Paternum. 
Cram.—Sbral.  6, 254. 

Crissa.  a  town'  of  Fhocfe,  near  Parnassus, 
above  Ctrrha.  It  was  especially  famous  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  in  its  plate. 
The  malpractices  of  the  Crissnans  induced  the 
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ffUnphiefrons  0  deateoy  their  to*n  » the  Cm- 
wmor  Sacred  war.  Sir  W.  G«U  points  oat 
the  rail*  of  Crissa  near  an  oki^churcn,  situated 
.on  the  spot  still  called  Crisse.  Oram.— Sfotf. 
9,418.— Paus.—Phoc.  37. 

CftissjBDB  sinus,  a  part  of  the  Coriathiacus 
Sinus,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Crissa.  The  western  shore  of  this  bar  belong- 
ed to  the  JLocrians,  the  eastern  to  the  Phocians. 
Strabo  sometimes  appears  to  have  applied  the 
name  of  this  particular  bay  to  the  whole  Coria- 
thiacus Sinus.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Salem. 
Cram.—SLrab.  8.— 7*uc.  1,  107. 

Cbjd-Mktopon  ppoMONTOBTOM,  bow  Cap* 
€rwt  the  aoum-westein  extremity  of  Crete,  1:15 
miles  distant  from  Phycns,  *  promontory  of  Cy- 
jenaica.  Ctoe«M-— -Or  the  Ram's  Forehead, 
#.  promontory  running  far  into  the  Euxine, 
which  terminates  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  Turks  KAradMoturm,  or  the 
Black  Nose.    I?AnvUU. 

Oaoao»CAMPO#,  an.extensive  plain  in  Thes- 
aaly,  watered  by  the  Amphrysus:  doubtless 
the  tract  to  which  ApoUonius  gives  the  appella- 
tion of  AtbamanUus.     Cram.— Argon.  3,  613. 

GaocaDiioFOLis,  a  name  of  Arsinoe,  near 
lake  Maris. .   Vid.  Arsinoe. 

CtoMMTOff,  a  place  in  the  Saronic  gulf  in 
Corinthia,  from  whose  capital  it  was  190  stadia 
distant*  It  was  near  the  Megarean  frontier, 
and  was' celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar 
destroyed  by  Theseus.    Cram.—piul, 

Caomni,  and  Caout,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  district  Cromites.  A 
place  of  strength,  according  to  Xenophon.  Now 
probably  Crano.    Cram.—Bdl.  7,  4,  21. 

Caomus  mon8,  or  the  hill  of  Saturn,  a  mount 
of  Elis,  on  the  summit  of  which,  priests,  called 
ftasila,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year 
at  the  vernal  equinox.    Cram. 

Caoro,  "now  Crotome,  on  the  little  river 
JBsarus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerful  states  of  Magna  Graacia.  Its  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  MysceHus.  an  Achaan  lead- 
er soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a 
'party  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  about  715 
A.  0.  According  to  some  traditions,  however. 
the  origin  of  Croto  was  much  more  ancient,  and 
it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Cro- 
ion.  The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
-most  distinguished  followers  in  this  city  toge- 
ther with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which  it  ac- 
complished, the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several 
other  Crotoniat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  raise  its  fame. 
Its  climate  also  was  proverbially  excellent.  This 
town  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  the  birth-place  of  Democedas,  who 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
physician  in  Greece."  From  the  time  of  the 
triumph  over  Sybaris,  Croto  began  to  languish, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  love  of  luxury 
exhibited  by  its  inhabitants.  "  As  a  proof  of 
the  remarkable  change  which  took  place  huhe 
.warlike  spirit  of  this  people,  it  is  said  that,  on 
their  being  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Laeriaas,  an  army  of  130,000  Croto- 
-niatswere  routed  by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Sagves.  Dkmysius  the  IJHder 
gained  possession  of  the  townj  which  he  did  not 
fcmg  retain.     When  Fyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 


fcoth<ei4ep  of  the  river,  and  iM  walk  embifrciig 
a  circumference  of  1&  miles.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  its  war  with  that  king  proved  so 
ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  its 
extent  became  deserted."  After  the  battle  of 
Cannes  it  surrendered  to  the  Carthagintana,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  io- 
eri.    Cramer.— Str4>.  6WM«i.  SU.  4, 84. 

CnusTUMB*Kra,  or  CRummm,  a  eohony  of 
Alba,  situated  near  the  Tiber  above  Fidenae.  its 
antiquity  is  attestedpy  Virgil  and  Stlius  Italicus 
From  *&»  city,  the  ridge  of  which  moss  Sneer 
formed  a  part,  appears  to  have  been  caHed  Craa- 
tumiai  Colles  j  since  Verro,  spanking  of  the  se- 
cession of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  terms 
it  3ecessio  Crvtumina.  The  tribe  called  Crns- 
tumina  evidently  owed  its  name  id  this  city,  its 
sine  is  now  probably  occupied  by  M&eigtim* 
Veeckio.  Qnm<— Mom-  HaL  i,  &3.~Uv.  I, 
38;  40,  34. 

Cbwumjos,  a  river  of  IJmbria,  flowing  from 
the  Appeniuea  into  the  Adriatic,  between  An- 
minium  and  Pisaurum.    It  is  now  Cone*. 

CavPTA,  a  passage  through  moont  Pansily- 
pus.     Vid.  Panstfypua. 

Ctsmubme,  or  Cohens,  a  town  of  Theasary 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Dokjpians.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  ceded  by  Peleus.  the  father  of 
Achilles,  to  Phoenix,  probably  the  Cymine  of 
Livy.  The  name  of  Ctemene  is  still  attached 
to  the  site.    Crgm.-+ApoU.  Argon.  1, 67. 

Ctenob,  a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cher* 
aonesus  Tanrica. 

Ctesiphon,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  not  frr 
from  Seleucis,  built  by  the  Parthian  monfucehs 
with  the  view  of  depopulating  Babylon.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  the  ancient  site  of  Cocbe.  It 
was  first  built  by  Vardanes,  and  afterwards 
beautified  and  walled  by  Paoonts,  who  made  ii 
a  royal  residence.  It  was  several  times  assault- 
ed by  the  Roman  emperors,  generally  without 
success ;  and,  amongst  others,  by  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, who  perished  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ctesiphon  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
still  more  ancient  city,  GsfoM,  in  the  land  of 
Shnar,  (Gen.  10, 10.)  The  sites  of  Cocbe  and 
Ctesiphon  are  now  called  ai-M64ain,  or  the  Two 
Cities ;  nnd  in  this  last  the  rains  of  an  ancient  edi- 
fice an*  called  ToH-Ktrca,  or  the  throne  of  Khtn- 
roes.    D'AnvMe.—Keyl.  Votm.—RosenmuUer. 

Cucueus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  prorinoe,  now  Cfeosm,  It 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  gorges  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  gloomy  place 
of  exile  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.    PAnviUe. 

Cukaro,  a  town  of  the  AJlobroges  in  Gent, 
called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now  Or* 
noblt.    Cie.  op. 

Gum  a,  Cun«,  and  Cvmr,  I.  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  .fioiie  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  situated  on  a  bay  called  Cumseue  3inu«, 
and  is  now  Nmouri.  This  city  was  the  birth- 
place'of  fipfaorus,  and  the  residence  of  the  8i- 
bytta  Cumana,  to  be  diatiniruished  from  the  Si- 
bylla Cumina  of  Cuure  in  My.  &AnviU*.— 
ff&yl.  €om— *^rll.  Anoehef  city  of  the  same 
name,  in  Campania,  situated  on  a  rocky  hBl 
washed  by  the  sea.  near  the  peninsula  which 
tesmwates  in  the  Mifienum  Prom'*nAorium,  und 
not  ur  from  the  Avernian  and  Lucranje  lakes. 
"  It  is  {panepally  agreed  that  Comm  was  found- 
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taflu  nnikx  the  conduct  of  Hippocles  of  Coma? 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalets.  The  pitin  poets, 
with  Virgil  at  their  head,  all  distinguish  Cuma? 
by  the  title  of  the  Euboic  city.  The  period  at 
which  Cumae  was  founded  is  stated  in  toe  Chro- 
nology of  Eusebius  to  have  been  about  1060 
A.  C.  that  is,  a  few  years  before  the  great  mi- 
gration of  the  lonians  into  Asia  Minor.*'  In 
the  238th  yeaf  of  Rome  the  Ciynseans  compel- 
led the  Etruscans,  who  sought  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  south,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  tbeuf 
city ;  and  twenty  rears  later,  Aristodemus,  the 
Cumaean  leader,  defeated  ana  slew  Aruns,  the 
son  of  the  Etruscan  £orcenna.    Shortly  after, 


Aristodemus  usurped  the  chief  command  ja  his  now  Pozz*  ^GtouMw,  and  the  floating  island 


native  city,  and  held  it  1$  years,  till  deposed 


and  slain.  Tarouinius  Superbus  died  at  Qumss  [  gushed  by  the  appellation  of  Umbilicus,  or  can- 


A.  XT.  C.  250.  "  Here  was  the  cavern  of  the 
Sibyl,  or  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  it  consisted  of 
one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  siege 
which  the  fortress  of  Cum*/ then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Goths,  maintained  against  Nar- 
ses;  that  general,  by  undermining  the  caver*, 
caused  the  citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and 
thus  involved  the  whole  in  one  common  rum. 
The  ruins  of  Cumae  still  bear  the  ancient  name, 
and  are  at  the  foot  of  die  hill  on  which  the  city 
was  built."  Cr<tM.—Stra!>.  $,343.— Virg.  JSn. 
6,  3,  42.-&V- 2, 21, 34 ;  4, 44;  8.  14;  23, 31, 37. 

Cum  anus  anus,  a  name  of  the  Bag  of  JV*- 
pies,  otherwise  called  Crater  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus. 

Cunaxa,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia  from 
.Bpbyion,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artaxerjtes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger,  B.  C.  401.  Mnemon  probably  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  place, "  immediately 
preceding  I  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  canal  is  what, 
in  the  march  of  Julian,  is  called  Mftcepreete, 
after  the  Syriac  Maifflpckin,  denoting  a  deriva- 
tion by  the  means  of  a  canal."  &Awrilk.-- 
PUU.  i*  Ariax.—Ctesi*t. 

Coked*,  "  the  wedge,"  a  name  given  to  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Lusitanja.  R  is 
now  Algarvt,  from  $*#*,  the  Arabic  lor  "  west." 
VAatnU*. 

Copra  SfiamMi,  I.  a  town  of  Picenum  an 
the  coast ;  according  to  Strabo,  an  establishment 
of  the.  Etruscans,  who  worshipped  Juno  under 

Ike  name  of  Cupt  a. U.  Montana,  another 

town  of  Pieenum,  on  the  left  ban*  of  the  Mw, 
called  Montana  from  its  situation  on  the  moun- 
tains.   Cnm> 

Curb*,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Via 
Solaria,  "celebrated  as  having  communicated 
the  name  of  QLeirites  to  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
tinguished also  as  having  given  birth  to  Nu&m 
Pompilie*.  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
nice  occupied  by  the  ancient  Core*.— Cluverius 
places  it  at  Vtfcsvio  di  SW%»,  about  85  miles 
srosaRosae.  The  opinion  of  Hoistenins  ought, 
aowever,  to  be  preferred ;  ihe  fixes  it  at  Ctrrese. 
a  tittle  town  with  a  river  of  the  same  name." 
Lfy»m*-&f«*.  6,  92&—  Vtort.-^JE*.  t,  811;  8, 

en. 

CaRfeTKs.     Vid.  jElolia,  and  Part  HI. 
Ckmln*,  a  name  given  to  .Crete,  as  being  the 
seatfeneeoftheCuretes,   Ovid,  J**,  8,  y.  W. 
Cwua.    Fid.  Part  IL 
On*!**,  a  promontory  which  divide*  ft«* 


southern  shore  of  Cyprus  into  two  parts.    It  js 
now  called  G&uUa,  or  d&Uo,  Gatte.    ffAnvtije. 

CnuosowT*,  a  people  of  Armorica,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the  J^mbibaji 
and  £bedones$  on  the  south  by  that  of  t^e  y«- 
neiij  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Osismii  an]d 
Lemoyices;  on  the  north  by  the  ocean.  Their 
otistrict  is  now  the  Departtycntr<Ut-Cot&hd&- 
Nor4.  Ism.—Cax.  B4k  G.  2,  c.  34,  I  3,  a  11, 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  probejbly  now. 
Piscopia.    &4nvilk~ 

Ogvujb,  an  aboriginal  town  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  to  the  east  oTReate.  on  the  right  bank 
oi  the  Yelinus.  "  It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake. 


on  its  surface.    This  lake  was  farther  disti*- 


tce  of  Italy.  Cutilia?  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for 
its  mineral  waters,  which  were  accounted  salu- 
tary for  many  disorders:  they  failed,  however, 
in  their  effect  upon  Vespasian,  who  died  here,' 
Crow.~i>wn.  J5IW.  1,  M*  3>  49.— PJi*. »,  #. 
t-  Varr.  up  Plin.  3, 12. 

Ctawjb,  iow  the  Pavotwre,  lyto  rugged  ial- 
an4s  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eaxine  Sea,  about 
90  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thraoian  Bos- 
phorns.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asm, 
and  the  other  on  the  European  coast;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  is  only  a  space  of  £0 
f  uxloQgs  between  item.  The  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  continually  break  against  them  with  a 
violent  noise,  fill  toe  air  with  a  darkening  foam, 
and  render  the  passage  extremely  dangerous. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  the  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their  ap- 
pearing, like  all  other  objeets,  to  draw  nearer 
when  navigators  approached  them.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Sympkgade*  and  Planet*. 
Their  true  situation  and  form  was  first  explored 
and  ascertained  by  the  Argonauts,  Plin.  6,  c. 
\%—Hrrod*t.  4,  c.  86.— A*&<m.  <2,  v.  317  and 
600.— Lvcopk.  J385.— #r<3.  1  and  3.— J***,  ?, 
c.  7.— Ovid.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  94. 

Cvclaobs,  a  n*me  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  JKgeen  Sea  that  surrounded  Pelosas  with 
a  circle;  whence  the  name  («**<*,  cdrci^s.) 
"  Strabo  writes  that  the  Cyclases  were  at  first 
only  twelve  in  number,  but  wore  afterwards  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from 
Artemidorus,.  where  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos, 
Melos,  Siphnos;  Cimolos,  Prepesinthos  Olearos, 
Paros,  Naxos,  Syrea,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros, 
and  Gyaros ;  which  last,  however,  Strabo  him- 
self was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its  being  a 
mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos." 
Thera,  Ananhe,  and  Astypalssa  are  by  some  as- 
sigaed  to  the  Cycledes,  by  others  to  the  Spo- 
rades.  u  Kt  stppears  from  the  Cfreek  historians, 
that  the  Cyelades  were  first  inhabited  by  the 
PhaHMciana,  Carians,  and  Leleges,  whose  ni- 
ratical  habits  rendered  them  formidable  to  l*e 
cities  en  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered 
end  fifthly  extirpated  by  Minos.  These  islands 
wese  subsequently  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
Polyeratea,  tyrant  of  Semes,  and  the  Persians ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  they  became  de- 
pendent on  Athens,"  Cwm*—Slr*i.  ifa,- 
Ptm.  4,  W.—ThM*?*.  1, 4>  and  94.— #*•**(* 
iKllMa 

GfPtm*  •  wnw  of  CiUciniaax  Tarsus,  wbert 
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Akxandet  bathtd  when  catered  with  sweat. 
The  consequences  proved  almost  fatal  to  the 
monarch.    The  Cydnus  rose  in  mount  Tau- 

•  rus,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  below  Tar- 
sus, forming  by  its  expansion  the  port  of  that 
city.  According  to  Paul  Lucas,  the  Cydnus  is 
now  called  Meribafa  or  Sinduos ;  at  least  he 
thus  styles  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
fixes  the  ruins  of  Tarsus.  Facciolati  gives  the 
modern  name  as  Carom.  UAnvUXe. — Chans- 
sard.— Curt.  3,  c.  4.— Justin.  11,  c  8. 

Ctdonta,  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  df  Crete,  probably  founded  by  the 
Cydones  of  Homer,  whom  Strabo  considered  as 
indigenous.  But  Herodotus  ascribes  its  origin 
fo  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having  been  exited 
by  Polycrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  they  had 
expelled  the  Zacynthians.  Six  years  afterwards, 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment by  the  .figineue  and  Cretans,  and  reduc- 
ed to  captivity ;  the  town  then  probably  revert- 
ed to  its  ancient  possessors,  the  Cydomans.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  engaged  in 

•  hostilities  with  the  Gortynians,  who  were'  as- 
sisted by  an  Athenian  squadron.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gnossians. 
Diodorus  reports  that  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian 
general,  after  the  termination  "of  the  Sacred 

•  War,  attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  troops,  during  the  siege.  The  ruins 
of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of 
JeramV  Cram.—I&rodot.  3,  59.— Tftiuyd.  2, 
».— IAv.  37,  60. 

CTLLftNE,  I.  "  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrat- 
ed mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  rises  between 
Stymnhalus  and  Pheneus,  on  the  borders  of 
Achaia.  It  was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyl- 
len,  the  son  of  Elatus,  and  was,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  birth-place  of  Mercury^  to  whom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  on  the  summit.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mated by  some  ancient  geographers  at  90  stadia, 
by  others  at  15.  The  modern  name  is  Zyria.  A 
neighbouring  mountain  wascalled  Cherydonea. 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mercury  having  found! 
there  the  tortoise  shell  from  which  he  construct- 
ed the  lyre.*  Cram.— Pans.— Strab.  8.— — II. 
The  haven  of  Elis,  was  situated  190  stadia  from 
that  town,  and .  to  the  west  of  Cape  Araxus. 
Pausanias,  who  agrees  with  Strabo  in  regard  to 
the  above  distance,  is  not,  however,  correct  in  af- 
firming that  Cyllene  looked  towards  Sicily ;  for 
in  that  case  it  must  have  stood  on  the  western, 
instead  of  the  northern,  coast  of  Elis  t  whereas 
all  accounts  concur  in  fixing  its  site  between 
the  two  promontories  of  Aruxas  and  Chelonatas, 
on  the  snore  facing  the  north.  Pausanias,  per- 
haps, only  meant  that  this  was  the  usual  place 
■  of  embarkation  for  those  who  sailed  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Sicily  and  Italy.  He  also  informs 
us,  that  at  an  early  period  Cyllene  was  the  em- 
porium to  which  the  Arcadians  conveyed  the 
goods  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merchants 
of  iEgina ;  and  elsewhere  states  that  its  name 
was  derived  from  an  Arcadian  chief.  Dionysins 
Perigetes  indeed  affirms  that  it  was  the  port 
from  which  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their  expedi- 
tions into  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Cylleno  have  ge- 
nerally been  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  visible  at  Cfcio- 
renza,  once  a  flourishing  town  under  the  domi- 
nation of  tie  Venetians,  to  the  sooth-east  of 
81 


cape  Tornest.  But  the  distance  between  this 
place  and  PalaiopUi  or  Elis,  does  not  agree  with 
that  assigned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  being 
considerably  more  than  190  stadia  according  to 
the  best  modern  maps.  Cram.— Strab.  8  — 
Pans.  El.  2;  96.  Arc.  b.—Dicn.  Per.  347. 

Ctma,  or  Ctms.     Vid  Cuma. 

Cykjetha,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
among  the  mountains.  It  had  been  united  to 
the  Achaean  league,  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
jEtolians  in  the  Social  War,  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred  without  distinction.  "  Polybius  ob- 
serves that  the  calamity  which  thus  overwhelm- 
ed the  Cynanhians,  was  considered  as  a  just 
punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception 
to  the  estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in 
general,  who  were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane, 
and  sociable  people.  Polybius  accounts  for  this 
moral  phenomenon  from  the  neglect  into  which 
music  had  fallen  among  the  Cynanhians.  The 
historian  adds,  that  such  was  the  abhorrence 
produced  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cynaethians,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which 
took  place  among?  them,  many  of  the  towns  re- 
fused to  admit  their  deputies,  and  the  Monti- 
neans,  who  allowed  them  a  passage  through 
their  city,  thought  it  necessary  to  perform  lns- 
tral  rites  and  expiatory  sacrifices  in  every  part 
of  their  territory.  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Alyssus,  from  the  nature  of  its  wa- 
ters, which  were  said  to  cure  hydrophobia. 
Cynaetha  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
modern  town  of  Calabryta." 

Cnrasn,  and  Cynbtb,  a  nation  "of  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
Htrodot.  9,  c.  33. 

Ctnosaroes,  a  place  in  the  suburtoof  Athens. 
'Vid.  Athena.  w 

Ctnoscephalje,  I.  hills  of  Thessaly,  forming 
part  of  the  range  thai  separated  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  from  that  of  Lanssa.  These  hills  'were 
the  memorable  scene  of  two  celebrated  conflicts. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  was  defeated 
here  by  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  general,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  engagement.  And  here  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  T.  Ctainctios  Fla- 
minius.  GiUies. — Cram. — Strab.  9,  441 . — Lav. 
33, 6. II.  A  town  df  Boeotia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thespias,  taken  by  the  Spartans 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.    Oram. 

Cywoscephalt,  a  people  in  India,  who  have 
the  heads  of  dogs  according  to  certain  tradi- 
tions.   Pirn.  7,  3. 

CyntUus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  now  Cmtkia. 
Apollo  was  surnamed  Cynthius,  and  Diana 
Cynthia,  as  they  were  born  on  the  mountain, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. 
—Ovid.  6,  Met.  v.  304.  FaU.  3,  v.  346. 

Cvnuria,  a  district  lying  between  Argolis 
and  Laconia,  on  the  Argolicus  Sinus.  ••  Its  in- 
habitants were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indi- 
genous by  Herodotus,  but  belonging  probably  to 
the  Leleges  or  the  Pelasgi."  The  possession  of 
this  district  caused  continual  hostilities  between 
the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Thyrea  was  the 
principal  town  of  Cynuria.  Vid.  Thyrea.  Cram. 
—Herodot.  8,  73. 

Ottos,  "  At  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from 
Daphnos,  and  opposite  to  CEdepsos,  a  town  of 
Eubcea,  was  Cynus,  the  principal  maritime  city 
of  the  Opuntian  Locti.    According  to  ancient 
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traditions,  it  had  king  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrhaj  that  princess  was  even 
said  to  have  ucen  interred  these."  The  city 
«as  taken  by  Attalus,  long  of  Pergamus,  in  the 
Macedonian  wax.  Cram. — Staab.  9,  425. — 
Lw.28,6. 

Crates,  an  island  in  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  south  of  Cilicia,  from, 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Aulon  Cilicius, 
and  west  of  Syria,  from  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  it  was  severed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
No  place  in  antiquity  was  known  by  a  greater 
number  of  names  than  this  island,  many  of 
them  of  a  less  disputed  origin  than  that  by 
which  it  was  most  generally  known,  and  which 
prevailed  over  all  the  rest  The  opinion  adopt- 
ed byD^Anville  is  generally  received,and  leaves 
the  etymology  as  open  to  useless  discussion  as 
before.  u  It  is  thought  that  its  mines  of  copper 
caused  it  to  be  called  Kupros,  or  rather  that  this 
metal  owes  the  name  which  distinguishes  it  to 
that  of  the  island.  Its  other  names  are  thus  re- 
corded and  accounted  for  by  the  old  antiquary 
and  chorographer,  Heylin.  Cyprus,  "  called  at 
first  Cethinia,  from  Ketim,  the  son  of  Javan, 
who  first  planted  it ;  2.  Cerastis,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  promontories,  thrusting  like  horns  into 
the  sea;  3.  Amathusia;  4.  Paphia;  5.  Sala- 
mina,  from  its  principal  towns  j  6.  Macaria, 
from  itsfruitfulness  and  felicities :  7.  Asperia, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  soil ;  8.  Collini^from 
the  frequency  of  hills  and  mountains ;  9.  JEro- 
sa,  from  the  mines  of  brass  which  abound  there- 
in ;  and,  finally,  all  those  forgotten  or  laid  by,  it 
settled  at  last  in  the  name  of  Cyprus.  Nor  is  it 
more  strange  that  Cyprus  should  be  so  called  by 
the  Grecians  from  its  abundance  of  cypress 
trees,  anciently  and  originally  peculiar  to  this 
island,  than  that  the  same  Greeks  should  give 
unto  the  neighbouring  island  the  name  of 
Rhodes,  from  its  great  plenty  of  roses.1'  The 
Phoenicians  early  established  themselves  in  Cy- 
prus, the  Greek  settlement  being  effected  later, 
and  not  before  the  termination  of  the  Trojan 
war.  A  separate  government  was  generally 
established  in  each  of  the  populous  cities,  but 
the  larger  eastern  empires  early  exercised  the 
power  of  ultimate  sovereignty  over  the  whole. 
The  Persians  organized  nine  principalities. 
From  their  hands  it  passed  into  those  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  contest  of  his  successors  settled 
it  on  Ptolemy,  and  united  it  to  the  Alexandrian 
kingdom  of  Egypt  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  of  this 
island,  and  in  their  power  it  remained  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  unwieldy  empire.  During  the 
crusades,  the  king  of  England,  Richard  Coeur 
Je  Lion,  reduced  it,  first  to  the  obedience  of  the 
knights  templars,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Lu- 
signan,  the  titular  monarch  of  Jerusalem.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  year  1191,  and,  until 
1670,  it  remained  an  independent  state  with 
some  interval  of  subjection  to  Venice.  About 
that  year,  however,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turks, 
and  has  continued  in  their  possession  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  ancient  towns  of  note  were  Sa- 
lami*, the  principal ;  Citium,  the  birth-place  of 
Zeno;  Amathuaf  sacred  to  Venus;  Paphos, 
Lsdra,  now  Nicosia,  the  present  capital,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isle ;  Idalium,  the  groves  of  which 
are  celebrated  in  poetry : 


'  fotom  gremM  dea  tollii  in  altos 

IdaXict.  lucos :  vJbi  mollis  amaricns  ilium 
Flotibus  et  dulci  adspirans  compUUtiur  umbra.* 

"  The  ancients,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "  extol 
the  fertility  of  this  island :  the  moderns  entertain 
nearly  the  same  opinion *>f  it.  The  most  valua- 
ble production  at  present  is  cotton  \  *  e  also  send 
thither  for  turpenune,  building  timber,  oranges, 
and  most  of  all,  Cyprus  wine.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  the  women, 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  de- 
clare how  faithful  they  are  still  to  the  worship  of 
Venus.  This  island  anciently  had  perhaps  a 
million  of  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  only  83,000.* 
The  rivers  of  Cyprus  were  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  frequently  dry  during  the  wanner 
months.  The  principal,  however,  were  the  Ly*. 
cus  and  the  Lapithus,  running  from  Mount 
Olympus,  now  baida  Crocc,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  island  of  which  it  occupies  almost  the 
centre.  It  has  been  celebrated  ibr  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  aurnamed  Cwris,  who  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  to  whose  service  many 
places  and  temples  were  consecrated.  Its, 
length,  according  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia. 
There  were  three  celebrated  temples  there,  two 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  Strab. 
15.— JPtoJ.  5,  c.  U.—Flor.  3,  c.  9.— Justin.  18,, 
c.  5.— Plin.  12,  c.  84,  1.  33,  c.  5,  L  36,  c.  26^- 
AfWa,2,c.7. 

Cyrenaica,  a  part  of  Africa,  north  of  Libya 
Inferior,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marmarica, 
and  on  tie  west  by  Africa  Propria,  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.  The  name  ofCyrenaica  is  deri- 
ved from  its  principal  city  Cyrene;  though  Pli- 
ny and  some  others  call  it  Pentapolis,  from  its 
five  cities  of  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Barce,  Darnis, 
and  Berenice.  Gillies,  in  his  history  of  Greece, 
has  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  Greek  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Africa,  till  their  arrival 
the  habitation  of  a  savage  race,  if  inhabited  at 
all.  "  The  African  Geeeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  JSgean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Du- 
ring the  heroic  arcs,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what 
precise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  Sinus  Syrticus  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  principal  city  Cyrene,  and 
which  is  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca.  De- 
scended from  the  Lacedemonians,  th*£yrene- 
ans  naturallypreserved  the  regal  form  of  git 
vernment  Under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated,  • 
and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing.  Six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  they  received 
a  considerable  accession  of  population  from  the 
mother  country.  Emboldened  oy  this  reinforce- 
ment, they  attacked  the  neighbouring  Libyans1 
and  seized  on  their  possessions*  The  injured 
craved  assistance  from  Apries,  king  of  Egypt, 
a  confederacy  was  thus  formed,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  incursions  and. to  chastise  the  auda- 
city of  tbe  European  invaders.  But  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  Greeks  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  Africa ;  nor 
did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  Egypt  till  Egypt 
itself  had  been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,11 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cyrenaica  was  in- 
Icorporated,  together  with  the  island  of  Cretft. 
fin 
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into  one  pravinee,  ball  hey  were'  afterwards  se- 
parated, and  Cyrenaii  a  constituted  a  province 
apart.  A  fit  coneluswn  to  this  brief  review  of 
its  ancient  state  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
ils  present  condition  by  Malte-Bruft.  "  Tne 
country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  out 
Way  oh  leaving  Egypt  Some  call  it  a  desert, 
and  the  interior  country  merits  dial  name;  oth- 
ers call  it  a  kingdom,  an  appellation  foanded 
on  the  existence  of  this  country  as  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Gyrene,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  coast  of  Barca,  once 
famed  for  its  threefold  crops,  is  now  very  ill 
cultivated;  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  seenrity  to 
their  labours.  The  sovereignty  is  divided  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Derne, 
a*  town  surrounded  with  gardens  and  watered 
by  refreshing  rivulets ;  his  subjects  may  amount 
to  30,600  tents  or  families.  The  other  lives  at 
Bengali,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with  a  tolera- 
ble harbour  in  a  fertile  territory.  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli,  appoints  these  governors.  Among  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Oyrene,  the  limpid  spring; 
still  flows  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A 
tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tents  amidst  its  sadry 
mutilated  statues  and  falling  colonnades.  Tok>» 
raeta,  or  the  ancient  PtolemaisJ-he  port  of  Bar- 
ca, preserves  itsanctent  walls.  This  coast  seems 
to  hold  but  an  invitation  to  European  colonies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  government  or 
people.  A  colony  established  here  would  re- 
discover those  beautiful  places  which  the  an- 
cients surnamed  the  hills  of  the  traces  and  the 
garden  of  the  Hespefides."  D'Anville,  corrob- 
orated by  modern  travellers,  informs  as  that  the 
cities  from  which  the  Cyrenaica  received  the 
name  Pentapoiis  are  still  extant  in  Teiometa, 
Barca,  Derne,  and  Bemie,  or  Bengali ;  while 
Teuchira,  Which  under  the  Ptolemies  was  Ar- 
sinoe,  "  is  found  in  its  primitive  denomination 
on  the  same  shore."  Mela,  1,  8. — Herod.  4, 19. 

Ctrbnb,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy 
places  it  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  ten  from 
Apollonia,  which  served  as  its  port,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Marraariea.  The  Cyreneans  became 
M  so  expert,wsays  Heylin, "  in  the  management 
of  the  chariot,  that  they  could  drive  it  in  a 
round  or  circle,  and  always  keep  their  Wheels 
in  the  self-same  track."  Cyrene  was  the  birth- 
pL&ratosthenes,  of  Caltimachus, "  and  of 
^__  .  bseph  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  carry 
our  Saviour's  cross."  Vid.  Part  III.  Berodol. 
3  and  4.— Paus.  10,  c.  13—  Strab.  17.— JHW», 
1.  c.  8.— Plin.  5,  e.  5.— Tacit  An*.  3,  e.  7t). 

OntopoLta,  a  city  boill  by  Cyrus,  was  situa- 
.61  on  the  river  Iaxartes  in  Sogdiaria.  D'An- 
vflle  calls  it  Cyreschaia.  It  was,  according  to 
Str&bo,  the  last  cKy  in  the  north  of  the  Persian 
empire.    Chaussard. 

CraamssTtCA,  a  district  of  Syria,  so  termed 
from  Cyrrhus,  its  chief  town,  which  Was  situa- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Beria, 
and  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Corns. 
&Ant>ille. 

Craairos.  Thucydides  (9,  100,)  calls  this 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  near  Pella,  men- 
tioned in  Ptolemy's  list  of  Emathian  towns  un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrius.  PalAo  Cakrt,  about 
sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Pella.  is  very  llkery 
the  site  of  ancient  CyrrhUs.  This  city  proba- 
bly gave  name  to  the  Svrian  city.  Cram. 
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Ctrto,  a  large  rivet  of  fteria,  which,  rising 
A  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Armenia, 
pursues,  for  some  time,  a  north-easterly  course. 
Ac  length,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  loeria,  and  forming  part  of  the  bounda- 
ry between  that  country  and  Albania,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  two 
mouths.  The  modern  nanie  of  this  river  is 
Kur.    ifAnvilk. 

Cyta,  a  town  of  Colchis',  situated  on  the 
river  Rheon.  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  Medea;  hence  the  term  Cytaris  apphed  -a> 
her  by  Propenius,  and  Cyttfa  Terra  tor  Col- 
chis.   Vol.  Plod. 

CvTHftRi,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  of  the  Med* 
iterraneatt,  lying  off  tne  southern  coast  of  La- 
conia,  about  5-  miles  from  the  promontory  of 
Malea. — It  Was  once  called  Porphyris,  either 
from  the  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores,  or  the 
marble  in  which  it  abounded.  Cythera.  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer.  This  isl- 
and was  governed  by  an  annual  magistrate,  call- 
ed Cytherodiees.  appointed  by  the  Spartans,  on 
whom  it  was  dependant.  Great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  island,  as 
it  afforded  to  the  Lacedaemonians  safe  harbours 
for  their  fleets,  and  to  an  enemy  great  facilities 
in  prosecuting  a  war  against  Laconia';  so  much 
so,  that  Chiton,  the  Lacedaemonian  sage,  declar- 
ed k  would  be  well  for  Sparta  if  that  island 
were  sunk  in  the  deep.  After  circumstances 
proved  these  apprehensions  not  unfounded ;  Ni- 
cias,  with  an  Athenian  force,  seized  upon  this 
place  in  the  Pefoponnesian  war,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  Spartans, "  by  landing  on  the  coast, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  cutting  off  detach- 
ments." The  island  was  restored  to  the  Lace- 
demonians after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  but 
was  again  taken  by  Conon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  off  Cnidus.  Hither  Terms  is 
said  to  have  been  wafted  in  a  sea-shell,  after  her 
fabled  birth  from  the  ocean ;  whence  her  sur- 
name Cytherea.  There  was  a  temple  sacred  to 
Venus  Urania  in  this  place,  the  most  ancient 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Greeks.  In  this  temple 
the  goddess  was  represented  in  complete  ar- 
mour. Its  principal  town  was  Cythera,  situat- 
ed opposite  Malea,  about  ten  stadia  from  the 
sea,  which  had  a  harbour  called  Scandea.  Ptxu- 
san.—Lae&n.  93.  Phcenicus  is  another  har- 
bour of  this  island,  probably  the  modern  Ante- 
nkmd  or  San  Nickolo.  Platanistus  its  chief 
promontory,  is  now  Cape  8paH.~iJram.—ti*yl. 
C*m.—piwss.  I,  80.—  Herod.  7,  985— Tkuc. 
4, 53  and  55 ;  6,  \8.—Diod.  9ic.  15, 443. 

Cythntjsj  one  of  the  Cyclades,  Ivmg  between 
Oeosand  Seriphos,  now  called  liiermia.  Here 
the  pretender  Nero  is  said  first  to  have  made 
his  appearance.  It  was  colonized  bv^the  Drvr 
opes  5  hence  the  name  Dryopis  applied  to  tne 
island    Gra*h.—nerod.  8,  46. 

CtrtNCuM,  one  of  the  four  cities  which  gave 

the  name    Tetrapolis  to   Doris.    Strab.  9 

Tkue.  1,  Mtf. 

CffoRua,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  situated  west  of  the  promontory  of  Ca- 
rambis.  tarttbo  sarrs  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians  antique  port  of  Slnvpe.  It  was  boilr 
bv  Oytorus,  son  of  Phryxus.  The  mountain 
abounded  to  boxwood  of  a  peculiar  quality. 
The  modern  name  is  Kitdrds  or  KUroi.  Met*. 
1,  19.— Sbrab.  11.— Virg.  Gear.  2, 947. 
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Cfzicln,  ••  wwh  of  Mysia*,  situated  on  wtk 
island  of  the  same  name  m  the  Propontis,  con- 
nected to  the  main  land  by1  two  bridge*  built  by 
Alexander.  This  city  was  fouiided  by  a  colony 
of  Milesians,  and  soon  rose  to  snch  splendour 
as  to  be  styled  by  Floras  Che  "  Rome  of  Asia* 
h  was  adorned  with  many  splendid  edifices, 
among  which  was  a  magnificent  temple,  "  the 
tillars  whereof  being  4  cubits  thick  and  50  Cu- 
bits high,  were  each  of  one  entire  stone  only; 
me  whole  fabric  ail  of  polished  marble,  every 
itone  joined  unto  the  other  with  a  line  ot  gold* 
Beyi.  Qom.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  captured  off  this  place  by  Akibiades,  A. 
C.  411'.  Mit&ridates  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
though  he  '•  lost  before  it,  by  sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  no  fewer  than  30,000  men,  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt."  fa  later  times  this  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Helles- 
pont The  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land  has  become  blocked  up  with  the  rub- 
bish, arid  the  city  itself  was  finally  destroyed  by 
an  earthqoake.  Cyzicus  is  the  name  still  ap- 
plied to  the  ruins,  which,  in  the  words  of  Hey- 
lin,  are  djtiy  made  more  ruinous  by  the  stones 
and  marbles  being  transported  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  this*  city  gave  rise  to 
two  proverbs  of  different  characters:  from  their 
effeminacy  and  timidity  arose  Tvnthir*  Cyze- 
nica ;  and  from  the  beauty  of  their  coins.  *v£i- 
«*»»(  erfttrnpep.  Beyl.  Com. — &AnviUe.  tt  has 
two  excellent  harbours,  called  Pflnormus  and 
Chytus.    FUn.  3, 5.— Plin.  5,  32.-— Diod.  16. 


Dajs,  and  Dab\e,  a  Scythian  people,  dwell- 
ing south  of  the  Ochus  in  Hyrcania.  Noma- 
dic In  their  character,  the  Dahee,  under  various 
names,  encroached  upon  (he  territories  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  sometimes  spread 
themselves  to  agreat  distance  from  their  proper 
settlements.  The  principal  branches  were  the 
Xanti,  the  Pissuri,  and  theParniorAparni.  The 
best  authorities  confine  this  people  within  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ochus,  though  Arris*  places 
them  on  the  IaXartes,  which  lie  took  rbr  the  Ta> 
riais.    Their  country  is  now  the  Dahtstan. 

Djtcta;  the  extensive  country  reaching  from 
the  Eoxine  Sea,  on  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  which  was  called  Ister,  to  the  Tibiscus, 
and  having  oft  its  northern  Hne  Sarmatia  {Po- 
land) and  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  barba- 
rians, was  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Getee 
and  Daci,  of  Scythian  origin.  The"  former  name 
prevailed,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  latter  among  the  Romans:  During  the 
years  of  the  republic,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
establishmerit  of  the  empire,  their  territory,  se- 

K rated  by  the  Danube  from  that  which  had  «c- 
owledgedthe  Roman  supremacy,  offered  tittle 
attraction  fo  the  imperial  or  consular  leaders ; 
and  the  Danube,  While  it  bounded  the  Roman 
ambition  on  the  north,  seemed  to  offer  a  barrier 
bevond  which  this  formidable  name  should  in- 
spire no  terror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  tneir 
barbarism,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  country 
wbich  prevailed  among'  the  civilized  people  of 
fcalv,  nd  longer  Availed  them,  and  attempts  were 
made  upon  their*  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
empire.  This  reign  includes  the  history,  there- 
mre,  of  the*  principal  watf  with*  the  Dacions  j  of 


tie  obstinate  resistance  Offered  by  their  ftn£ 
Decebalus  to  the  attacks  of  the  emperor  \  oThtf 
subjugation;  and  of  the  reduction  of  Dacia  t. 
the  condition  of  a  province,  m  these  Wars  wa\% 
erected  that  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
near  the  town  of  Zernes,  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  fear  of  the  successor  of  Trajan  destroyed, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  moderns.  After  this  conquest  the 
term  of  Dacia  assumed  its  greatest  latitude; 
and  the  vanity  of  the  conqueror  was  pleased  to 
Sx  his  name  to  a  province  that  carried  the  limits 
of  his  empire  beyond  the  researches  of  authen- 
tic geography.  The  colonies  then  planted  by 
order  of  this  aspiring  prince,  are  supposed*,  by 
mingling  with  the  former  inhabitants,  to  have 
generated  that  peculiar  dialect  called  Daco-La- 
tin,  of  which  some  traces  remain  in  the  idiom  of 
the  Wallachians.  If  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try added  splendpur  to  the  Roman  name,  th# 
maintenance  of  its  borders  against  the  barba- 
rians, who,  in  these  days  began  to  encroach  on  • 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  was  found  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  same  time  useless  and  im- 
possible, the  moderation  of  Aureliau  conse- 
quently induced  him  to  forego  the  empty  advan- 
tage or  a  nominal  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
he  could  not  exercise  an  actual  "government; 
and  removing  the  population  of  Dacia,  in  a 
great  measure,' to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
he  gave  his  own  name  to  that  part  of  Mcpsia 
which  lay  eastward  from  the  Margus,  and  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Scythia  Minor,  calling  it 
Dacia  Aureliani.  Of  thisprovince, the  part  it»at 
bordered  on  the  river  was  called  D&cia  Ripen- 
sis,  while  that  which  confined  upon  Macedonia 
received  the  name  of  Dardania.  In  its  greatest 
extent  Dacia  comprehended  the  modern  court* 
tries  of  Hungary  east  of  the  Teiss,  Transylva- 
nia,  with  the  Bannat,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia: 
its  capital  being  Sarmizegethusa,  the  residence 
of  king  Decebalus.  On  the  reduction  of  the 
province  by  Trajan,  this  cityassumed  his  name 
m  that  of  Ulpia  Trajana.  The  western  part  oi 
Dacia  was  inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  men, 
who,  coming  from  Sarmatia,  fixed  themselves 
between  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  on  on* 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  Pannonia  on  the  other. 
These  were  the  Ja  zyges  Metanastee .  Aurelian's 
Dacia  included  chiefiy  a  part  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  The  people  inhabiting  this  region  were 
called  Gette  ana  Daci,  generally*  considered, 
having  been  different  only  in  their  geographi- 
cal situation,  in  the  country  which  they  both 
inhabited,  and  having  one  language  and  similar' 
customs,  Ac.  But  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  Getse  were  the  earlier  possessors  ot 
the  land,  and  that  the  Daci  subsequently  esta* 
Wished  themselves  in  iVand  obtained  there 
greatly  the  ascendancy.  Tnev  were,  most  pro- 
bably, of  Scythian  origin,  differing  in  the  set- 
tlement and  migration  in  regard  to  time,  and 
both  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
Goths,  a  still  later  people  from  the  common 
Scythian  hive.  The  names  Geta  and  Davos, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dacus,  conferred  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  may  serve  to  show  how  early 
the  Daci  and  Getae  were  known  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  what  estimation  the  character  of 
these  barbarians  was  held. 
Dxxmla,  a  mountain,  and  city  of  tycia, 
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where  Dttdajos  was  buried,  according  to  Pliny, 
5,87.  . 

Dalmatia,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
IHyria  was  subdivided.  Un  the  west  it  was  se- 
parated from  Liburnia  by  the  Titius;  the  Scar- 
dus  range  of  mountains  confined  it  on  the  east; 
on  the  north  were  the  Bebii  montesj  and  on  the 
south  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  "  The 
country,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  full  of 
woods,  and  those  woods  of  robbers,  who  from 
thence  issued  out  to  make  spoil  and  booty. 
Dalmala  sub  sylvis  aguni,  inde  ad  lalrocinia 
promptissimi.  By  the  advantage  of  these  woods 
they  intercepted  and  discomfited  Gabinius,  one 
of  Caesar's  captains,  marching  through  the 
country  with  1U0O  horse  and  15  companies  of 
foot,  cut  these  woods  being  destroyed,  they 
began  to  exercise  themselves  at  sea,  in  which 
their  large  sea-coasts  and  commodious  havens 
served  exceedingly."  In  this  new  occupation 
the  inhabitants  retained  the  natural  ferocity  of 
their  character,  and  their  maritime  transactions 
"were  for  the  most  pan  piracieSj  for  which  they 
were  soon  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  power  was 
extended  over  all  the  country  of  Dalmatia.  The 
•  principal  towns  of  this  province  were  Salona, 
the  birth-place  of  Diocletian,  and  the  place  of 
his  retirement  after  he  had  laid  down  the  pur- 
ple, Narona,  Epidaurus,  Lissus,  and  Scoura. 
This  country  has  retained  its  ancient  name, 
though  sometimes  it  is  written  Delmatia,  ana 
very  little  alteration  has  been  made  m  its 
boundaries.  Strab.  1.—PUL  2.— Cos.  Bell. 
Civ.  3,  9.—Heyl.  Cost*. 

DiMAscfeNi 'a  part  of  Syria  near  mount  Liba- 
nns,  so  called  from  Damascus,  its  principal 
city. 

Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria  m  Phoenicia  of 
Libanus,  to  the  east  of  Sidon,  "situate  in  a 
plain  environed  with  hills  and  watered  by  the 
river  Chryso^rhoas.,,  The  first  historical  ac- 
counts of  this  place  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  where  its  princes  are  mentioned  as 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  Hadadezer  king 
of  Zobah,  against  the  Jewish  conqueror  DavicT 
The  supreme  authority  in  Damascus  was  some 
time  afterwards  usurped  by  a  soldier  of  Hadade- 
zer's  army,  from  which  time  this  city  became 
the  capital  and  royal  seat  of  Syrial  When 
Syria  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependency 
on  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  lost,  of  course,  its 
great  pre-emmence,  and  passed  successively  into 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  Alexander,  and  of 
the  successors  of  that  unrestrained  libertine  of 
ambition.  Under  the  Roman  government  the 
city  of  Antioch  attained  the  supremacy,  and 
Damascus  ceased  to  be  the  principal  among  the 
capitals  of  Syria.  The  following  account  is 
from  Heylin,  the  old  corographer  and  antiqua- 
rian, whose  work,  though  written  almost  200 
i  years  ago,  and  quite  before  the  rise  of  the  mo- 
dern art  of  criticism,  is  replete  with  the  most 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  ancients 
and  the  countries  of  anliowty.  "  Damascus,  a 
place  so  surfeiting  of  detfghts,  so  girt  about  with 
odoriferous  gardens,  that  Mahomet  would  never 
be  persuaded  (as  himself  was  used  to  say)  to 
come  unto  it,  lest,  being  ravished  with  its  inesti- 
mable pleasures,  he  should  forget  the  business 
he  was  sent  about,  and  make  .there  his  paradise. 
But  one  of  his  successors,  having  no  such  sccu- 
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pies,  removed  the  regal  seat  Auto  it,  woere  1 
continued  till  the  building  ol  Bagdat,  u  ^uuurea 
years  afterwards.  The  chief  building  in  it,  in 
later  times,  till  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  was  a 
strong  castle,  deemed  impregnable,  and  not. 
without  difficulty  forced  by  1  amerlane.  whom' 
nothing  was  able  to  resist;  and  as  majestic*!  a 
church,  with  forty  sumptuous  porches,  and  no 
fewer  than  9000  lanterns  ol'  gold  and  silver; 
which,  with  30,000  people  in  it,  who  fled  thither 
for  sanctuary,  was  by  ine  said  Tamerlane  most 
eruelly  and  unmercifully  burnt  and  pulled  down 
unto  the  ground.  Repaired  by  the  mamelukes 
of  Egypt,  when  lords  of  Syria,  it  haili  since 
flourished  in  trade,  the  people  being  industrious, 
and  celebrated  as  artisans."  In  the  New  Test- 
lament  Damascus  is  famous  for  the  first  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  on  his  miraculous  conversion. 
It  is  now  Detnesk,  as  named  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  according  to  D'Anville;  who 
adds,  that  the  valley  jn  which  it  stands  is  also 
called  Goutah  Demesk,  the  Orchard  of  Damas- 
cus. This  is  not  the  only  name  by  which  it  is 
known,  and  the  moderns  generally  call  it  tAoasu 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  60,000  souls,,  BeyL — 
2d  Sam.  8,  5,  6.— Jos.  7,  b.-Lucan.  3,  v.  215. 
—Justin.  36,  c  2.— Mela,  1,  c.  11, 

Damasia,  a  town  called  also  Augusta,  now 
Augsburg,  in  Swabia,  on  the  Leek. 

Damnu,  a  people  "  dwelling  in  Clydesdale, 
Lenox,  Stirling,  and  Monteith.  whose  chief  city 
was  Vanduara,  now  Renfrew.  Heyl.—CatmAeL 
BriL 

Damkonii,  a  people  of  the  west  of  Britain, 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Cambden  sup- 
poses that  the  name  is  more  correctly  written 
Danmonii. 

Dana,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  which  D'An- 
ville  thinks  may  have  been  the  same  as  Tyana* 
He  does  not,  however,  insist  on  this  opinion. 
It  was  near  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  is  mention- . 
ed  as  one  of  the  places  at  which  Cyrus  halted 
on  his  march  against  Artaxerzes.  Xen.  Anab. 
1,2. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks,  from  X>a- 
naus  their  king.     Virg.  and  Ovid.  passiwL 

Danapris,  now  the  Nieper,  a  name  given  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Borysthenes.  vid\  Bo- 
ryslhenes.  j 

,  Damastbb,  a  name  given  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  Tyras,  whence  the  modern  Dniester. 
Via.  Tyros. 

Dapdasi,  and  Danda&iojs,  the  inhabitants 
of  an  elevated  district  on  the  Caucasus,  about 
the  part  called  Corax.  According  to  D' Anville 
this  region  still  preserves  the  name  of  Dandaru 

Danubius,  the  first  and  greatest  river  of  Eu- 
rope after  the  Volga.  It  rjses  in  the  mountains 
cajled  by  the  ancients  Abnoba,  Schicarlzen- 
Wold,  about  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  Wix- 
temburg,  in  a  little  village  called  JCschuigen^ 
only  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
and,  aAer  flowing  through  the  greater  pari  of 
the  northern  countries,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles,  discharges  itself  by  two  channels 
into  the  Black  Sea.  This  river  was  lortified 
nearly  the  whole  length  by  the  Romans,  who 
considered  it  the  northern  limit  of  their  empire, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  explored 
very  accurately  the  country  through  which  K 
flowed,  and  which  they  claped  as  ite ir  territory. 
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m  the  beginning  of  its  sours*  the  Dannbe  row 

almost  directly  cast,  dividing  VindiUcia,  the 
southern  part  of  Bavaria,  from  Geimania  An- 
tiqua  on  the  north,  in  that  part  which  is  now 
the  kingdom  of  hiriemtowg  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Bavaria.  Continuing  in  this  direc- 
tion, after  collecting  the  waters  ol  many  smaller 
streams,  among  which  are  the  JLic'us  {Leek)  and 
the  Isarcus  (Iser^  it  receives  the  (JEnus  (bm) 
on  the  borders  ot  Noricum.  From  tbitf  point  it 
constituted  the  dividing  line  between  the  last- 
named  country,  now  &iUztnu-gy  Stiria,  and  the 
southern  part  qf  Austria,  upon  the  south,  and 
Germania,  the  northern  portion  of  Austria  upon 
the  other  side  as  far  as  Vindobona,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  empire,  below  the  Cetius 
mans.  Dividing  still  the  modern  Austria,  ii  had 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  Moravia,  some  dis- 
tance father  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Marus  (March),  where  it  entered  Dacia,  the 
modern  Hungary.  In  all  its  course,  from  the 
mons  Cetius,  Pannonia  was  upon  the  southern 
shore.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  re- 
ceived the  Arraoona.aPannonian  river,  now  the 
Raab  in  Hungary,  besides  innumerable  other 
smaller  streams.  "  The  Danube,"  says  Malte- 
Bron,  "  passes  into  Hungary  at  the  burgh  of  De- 
ven.  immediately  alter  it  is  joined  by  the  March 
or  Morave ;  it  is  covered  with  islands  below 
Presburg,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  greatest  flows  in  an  east-south-east 
direction ;  the  second  and  third  form  two  large 
islands ;  and  the  second,  having  received  from 
the  south  the  waters  o&the  Laita  and  the  Raab, 


unites  with  the  first ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
streams  of  the  Waag,  falls  into  the  main  chan- 
nel at  Komorn.    More  than  a  hundred  eddies 


have  been  counted  on  the  Vag  or  "Vv^aag  within 
the  distance  of  36  miles.  The  Danube  flows 
eastwards  from  the  town  of  Raab,  receives  on 
.the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Gran, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
mountains,  between  which  it  passes  beyond 
Esztergom ;  it  makes  several  situations  round 
the  rods,  reaches  the  burgh  of  Vartz,  whence  it 
tarns  abruptly  towards  the  south,  and  waters  the 
base  of  the  hills  of  St.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its 
declivity  from  Ingolstadt  to  Buda  is  not  more 
than  eight  feet;  the  sudden  change  in  its  di- 
rection is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hills 
connected  with  mount  Czarath,  and  by  the  level 
of  the  great  plain.  The  river  expands  anew  in 
its  course  through  the  Hungarian  plains,  forms 
large  islands,  and  passes  through  a  country  of 
which  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  league.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest  to- 
wards its  confluence  with  the  Drave.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
Sclavonia,  where  the  first  hills  in  Fruska  Gora 
retard  its  junction  with  the  Save;  it  then  re- 
sumes its  eastern  course,  winds  round  the 
heights,  turns  to  the  south-east,  receives  first 
the  Theiss,"  the  ancient  Tibisus,  "then  the 
Save  (Savus)  at  Belgrade  (Singidunum),  and 
Sows  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  base  of  the 
Servian  mountains.  Its  bed  is  again  contracted. 
its  impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other,  and 
escape  by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel,  which 
thev  appear  to  have  formed  between  the  heights 
in  Servia  and  the  Bannat."  In  all  the  windings 
thus  described,  the  Danube  traversed  only,  in 
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antiquity,  the  countries  of  Pannonia  at  the  one 
hand,  and  Dacia,  or  rather  that  pari  of  the 
country  which  the  Jazyges  Metanasue  had 
taken  from  Dacia,  on  the  other.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Save,  however,  it  formed  a  new 
boundary,having  Dacia  on  the  north  and  Mo3sia 
on  the  south,  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  that 
extensive  country.  "  It  issues/'  continues  Mai- 
te-Brun,  "  from  the  Hungarian  stales  at  New 
Orsova;  and  having  crossed  the  barriers  that  op- 
pose its  passage,  waters  the  immense  plains  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia"  (country  oi  the  Da- 
cian  Gets),  where  its  streams  unite  with  Xhe 
Black  Sea."  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  it  is  that  the  latter  receives  the 

Seater  part  of  its  tributaries.  On  the  side  of 
cesia,  the  Margus  (Moral  a),  Mucus  (Esier), 
and  lairus ;  on  the  side  of  Dacia,  the  Aluta 
(  OU)t  the  Ardeiscus  (Argis),  the  Naparis  (Pro- 
ava),  and  the  Ararus  (birei).  From  Belgrade 
to  the  Argil,  and  for  some  distance  below,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  generally  east ;  but  be- 
tween the  Argis  and  the  Proafa  it  juras  abrupt- 
ly north  as  far  as  the  Sirat,  where,  with  no  less  , 
suddenness,  it  bends  towards  the  east,  enclosing 
thus  within  its  own  shores  and  those  of  the 
Euxine  a  narrow  peninsula  once  called  Scythia,  , 
now  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Bulgaria.' 
This  river,  for  the  most  part  called  Isterby  the 
Greeks,  did  not  take  that  name  among  the  La- 
tins till  it  had  passed  the  cataracts  near  the  . 
mouth  of  the  Save  and  the  city  of  Belgrade.  In 
the  whole  course  thus  described  by  this  noble 
stream,  60  rivers  of  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  collected  from  the  Carpathian  mountains 
and  the  Alps,  beside  a  number,  much  more 
than  double,  of  less  important  streams.  It  emp- 
ties, by  a  number  of  months,  into  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  ancients  generally  reckoned  seven ;  • 
Gibbon  states  them  at  six,  and  most  other  mo-  , 
dem  writers  find  but  two.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  the  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  are  flat  and  soft,  the  alluvial  depositions 
have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  referred 
to  by  ancient  authorities.  The  waters  of  the  Da- 
nube are  particularly  remarked  by  Malte-Brun 
for  their  turbid  appearance  compared  with  the 
clear  blue  current  of  the  Inn,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  its  principal  branch.  The  Danube 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians, 
MdlU-Brun.-~jyAnville.—Dionys.  Perieg.— 
Berodrt.  2,  c  33.  1.  4,  c.  46,  &c.—Slrab.  4.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  n.—Ammian.  23. 

Daphne,  a  grove  in  Syria,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Antioch.  The  establishment  of 
a  Greek  empire  in  Syria  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  involved  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  fable  and  mytfiolqgy.  Of  all  the  fic- 
tions that  poetry  had  rendered  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful among  the  people  of  Greece,  there  was 
none  that  experienced  a  readier  or  more  enthu- 
siastic reception  in  the  east  than  that  which  had 
consecratea  the  fate  of  Daphne  and  the  story  ol 
Apollo's  love.  The  god  and  the  nymph  were 
both  adopted  by  the  lively  imaginations  of  their 
new  votaries,  and 

"  that  sweet  grave 
Of  Daphne  by  OronUs,  and  the  inspired 
CassaUan  spring—" 

seemed  fitter  for  the  scene  of  such  a  tale  than 
the  cold  clime  of  Greece,  and  even  Tempe's  Pe- 
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Here  summer  was  tempered  in  its  beat 
by  hundreds  of  fountains ;  and  an  impenetrable 
laurel  shade,  that  extended  for  miles,  excluded 
\pB  fiercer  blase  of  that  sua  whose  worship  im- 
parted its  sacred  character  to  the  place  ,and  made 
it  religious.  Here  the  oracular  voice  of  Apollo 
spoke  with  truth  as  certain  as  in  his  early 
Delphic  sanctuary ;  and  the  games  which  con- 
stituted so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred  rites  in 
Greece  were  here  performed  with  enthusiasm 
aad  devotion.  But  here,  too,  the  fate  of  Daphne 
was  received  as  a  warning,  and  all  who  profess- 
ed M5  worship  in.  this  grove  were  the  votaries  of 
gentleness  and  love.  No  spot  in  all  the  Pagan 
world  was  more  revered  than  this ;  and  when 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  church  had  su- 
perseded the  rites  of  the  old  and  cherished  faith, 
the  pilgrims  of  Daphne  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
its  recesses  and  its  shades  converted  to  the  uses 
of  a  cold  religion  that  forbade  them  the  enjoy- 
ment to  which  a  voluptuous  climate  and  the  soft 
allurements  of  the  spot  invited  them.  The 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  were  burned  by 
the  Christians  of  Anlioch  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Daphntjs,  a  river  of  Opuntian  Locris,  into 
wnich  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his 
murder.  PUtt.  de  Symp.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  stood  the  town  of  Daphnus,  once  in- 
eluded  in  the  limits  of  Phocis.  In  the  time  of 
Straba  this  town  no  longer  existed.  Crow*.— 
&rab.    9, 424.— Pfot.  4,  7. 

Dara,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  situated  near 
Nisibin.  fortified  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and 
from  him  called  Anastasiopolis.  Its  modern 
name  is  Dara-Kardin.    D'AnviHe. 

DjftANTAfltA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Molier. 

Dardania,  I.  anciently  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try forming  part  of  Dacia  and  Mcesia,and  inclu- 
ded in  the  modern  Servia.  This  country  was  si- 
tuated north  of  Macedonia,  near  to  mount  Ha- 
unts. It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
race  of  men,  whose  perpetual  hostility  to  Mace- 
donia was,  from  their  frequent  inroads,  very  an- 
noying to  that  country.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  trouble- 
some neighbours,  invited  the  Baslarnee  to  come 
and  settle  in  this  country,  promising  to  assist 
them  in  expelling  the  Dardani.  But  Philip 
dying  while  they  were  on  their  march,  and  Per- 
slUsnot  wishing  to  accomplish  his  father's  pur- 
pose, they  returned  home,  except  3000,  who  set- 
tled in  Dardania  and  became  gradually  mingled 
with  the  people  of  that  country.  This  nation 
was  vanquished  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  which  was,  how* 
ever,much  smaller  m  its  extent  than  the  ancient 
country.  Its  Capital,  Scupi,  modern  Whip, 
was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Scardus.     Beyl.  Com.— D*- 

Anvilte. II.  A  small  district  of  Troas,  lying 

afong  the  Hellespont;  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  town  Dafdanus,  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory called  fcardaninm  by  Plinv,  and  Dar- 
danis  by  Strabo,  about  TO  stadia  distant  from 
Abydos.  From  the  name  of  (his  town  is  de- 
rived   the  modern    Dardanelles. A  name 

applied  ancientry  to>  Samothraee. 

Daroomanes,  a  river  of  Bactriana,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  unites  with 
the  Oohus,  and  both  together  fall  into  the  Oxus. 
Heyl—P  AnviUe. 
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DjworjotjiI,  a  town  of  Gatfa'a  Lugdunean*. 
the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  now  tfmoes,  in  Bro- 
tany* 

Dascylium,  a  town  in  the  nonh-westem  part 
of  Bithynia,  placed  by  D'AnviHe  "  on  a  lake  erf 
the  same  name,  formed  by  the  diffusion  of  a 
river  that  descends  from  mount  Olympus." 
Pomponius  Mela  places  it  beyond  the  Rhynda- 
cus,  aad  calks  it  Dascylos.  Freinshemius,  in  has 
supplement  to  animus  Curtius,  (2, 6.)  calk  H 
Dascyteum,  and  says  that  Alexander  sent  Par- 
menioto  take  possession  of  this  place,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  guard  of  Persians.  lis  mo- 
dern name  is  IKaskUlo. 

Dascjb,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  tfaa 
left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  29  stadia  from  Mega- 
lopolis. 

Dabsar&tu,  a  people  of  Illyria,  whose  tei- 
ritory  was  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Albani  and* 
Parthini.  This  nation  occupied  the  borders  of 
the  Pains  Lychnitis,  the  modern  lake  of  Odkrt- 
da.  From  their  situation  on  the  borders,  between 
Illyria  and  Macedonia,  their  country  was  fre- 
quently "  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the 
contending  armies."  Their  chief  town  was 
Lychnidus,  situated  on  the  great  lake  Uchnitis, 
Vid.  Lychnidus.  Livy  (30,  33.)  says  that  this 
country  was  fruitful  in  corn,  and  well  calculated  ' 
to  support  an  army.  *  We  learn  from  Polybiua 
that  it  was  populous,  and  contained  many  towns 
and  fortresses.  Cr*m.-*Pi>lyb.  5, 108.^-5tfttfc 
■7,316. 

Datos,  or  Datum,  a  town  of  the  Ed  ones,  in 
Thrace,  situate  near  Neapolis.  Near  this  place 
an  engagement  was  fought  between  the  natives 
and  the  Athenian  colonists  who  attempted  to 
settle  here,  in  Which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
"  Its  territory  was  highly  fertile;  it  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  the  most  valuable  gojd  mines;  hence  arose 
the  proverb  A<m*  ayuBur,  i.  e.  an  abundance  of  * 
good  things."  Scylax  calls  this  a  Greek  colony, 
but  Zenobius  mentions  it  as  founded  by  the 
Thasians.  It  was  originally  called  Crenides.oa 
account  of  its  springs;  subsequently  Datos,and 
lastly  Philippi,  near  which  Brutus  and  Cassias 
were  defeated.  Cram.— -Herod.  9,  75. — Sefi. 
P&ripl.  p.  2f7.— Xenvb.  toe.  cit. 

Dauus.  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Phocis, 
south  of  the  Cephissus.  (  Vid.  Daidi^  Part  III.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt, 
after  which  it  was  taken  by  T.  Flaminius  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  It  was,  according  to  Livy, 
(32, 18.)  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  difficult  to  U 
scaled.  The  Datflians  aie  reported  by  Pausa* 
nias  (Phac.  4.)  as  superior  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  The 
modern  Danlia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
cirv.    Poli/b.  4,  2S,  2.— PHfi.  4,  4. 

Datjkia,  a  district  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, so  called  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Diomede  and  king  of  this  country.  Still  more* 
ancient  accounts  make  Daunus  an'Illyrian  chief, 
who  was  expelled  from  his  country  by  an  ad-» 
verse  (action,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
The  river  Frento  and  the  Appenines  bounded 
it  on  the  north  and  west,  and  it  extended  south 
as  far  as  the  Aufidus.  The  modern  Pvflia 
Piana  nearly  answers  to  the  ancient  Damua. 

Decapous,  a  confederation  of  ten  Gentile  ci- 
ties in  Palestine,  entered  into  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  their  common  protection  against  the 
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Jews.    Then-names  are  given  t>y  D*Afirill*  m. *  worshiped  tfce peculiar  deity  of tfeis nidce win* 


the  following  order :  Bcythopolis, 
pos,  Gerasa,  Canatha,  Pella,  Dium,  Philadel- 
uhia,  Abila,  and  Capitolias.  Dr.  Heylin,  in 
his  cosmography,  says  that  this  was  another 
name  for  the  two  Galilees,  {Mark.  7,  31,  and 
Makk.  4  25.)  so  called  from  their  ten  chief  ci- 
ties. "  ft  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  head  of  Jordan,  east  and  west,  and  from  Li- 
bonus  to  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  north  and  squth ; 
which  might  make  up  a  square  of  40  miles." 

Drceli  a,  now  Biota  Castro,  a  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Attica,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Euboea,  and  equidistant  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  from  each  of  which  it  was 
fifteen  miles.  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  during 
Jie  Peloponnesian  war  seized  upon  this  fortress 
Dy  the  Advice  of  Alcibiades.  and  placed  in  it  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison,  which  proved  a  seri- 
ous annoyance  to  the  Athenians.  Herodotus1 
says  that  the  Peloponnesian  army  always  re- 
spected the  territories  of  the  Deceleans,  because 
they  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndaridas  the 
place  where  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseus. 
Qillies.— Cram.— Herod.  9jft. 

Decetu,  a  town  of  the  JEdui,  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Licer ;  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Decize%  in  the  province  of  le  fliver- 
**u,  the  present  department  of  la  Ni&vre.  Le- 
maite. 

Decussate*  acri,  certain  lands  of  Germany, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Abnoba,  Black 
Mountain,  which,  upon  their  evacuation  by  the 
Marcomanni,  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  Gauls, 
who  paid  annually  to  the  Romans  a  tenth  pan 
of  their  produce,  from  whence  the  name. 

Dbltum,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  opposite  Chalels, 
about  four  miles  from  Aulis,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Asopus.  In  the  battle  fought  at  this 
place  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
Socrates  is  said  to  have  preserved  the  life  of 
Xenophon,  or,  as  some  accounts  represent,  of 
Alcibiades.  Pans.  Baot.  $Q.—Strab.—Diog. 
Laert.—Liv.  31,  c.  45, 1.  35,  c.  51. 

DrlmTniuMj  a  town  of  Daltnat  ia.  According 
to  D'Anville  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country : 
the  site,  however,  of  this  town  has  not  been  as- 
certained, though,  as  giving  its  name  to  all  the 
country,  it  mast  have  been  of  some  importance. 
It  seems,, nevertheless,  that  it  may  yet  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  name  of  Dalmatia  were 
really  a  derivative  from  that  of  this  town.  Fhr. 
4,c.l2. 

Delos,  the  principal  island  of  the  Cyclades, 
of  which  it  was  the  centre.  It  was  known  by 
other  names  besides  that  of  Delos,  as  Asteria, 
Ortygia,  Cynthia,  Ac,  for  which  a  variety  of 
curious  etymologies  have  been  imagined.  This 
island  was  early  celebrated  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Ionic  people  of  Greece,  who  there  celebrated 
national  games,  &c.  The  principal  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo,  whose  tabled  birth  upon  one 
of  its  mountains  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Barbarians. 
When  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  they  ordered  that  neither  deaths  nor 
births,  that  could  be  prevented,  should  occur 
there ;  enacting  a  law  that  all  sick  persons  and 
women  enceinte  should  be  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rhenea.  They  instituted  also 
the  festival  called  Delia,  in  which  offerings  were 
brought  from  the  distant  hyperboreans  who 


zealous  devotion.  (  \id.  Debut,  Part  li.)  Even 
the*  Persians  refrained  from  violating  this  saw 
cred  spot,  and  consented  to  ofier  sacrifice  to  the 
deity  Whose  attributes,  under  other  forms  and 
with  other  rites,  was  the  object  of  their  own 
adoration.  The  peculiar  v  eneration  in  which  ali 
nations  seemed  to  hold  this  island,  indicated  i** 
to  the  Athenians  as  a  proper  depository  for  thf 
treasures  of  the  Greeks,  which  accordingly  were- 
lodged  here  after  the  Persian  war.  On  the  des- 
truction of  Corinth  all  the  commercial  interest* 
of  the  Corinthians  were  transferred  to  Delos,  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia;  With  pros- 
pects of  increased  prosperity  the  islanders  began 
to  assume  an  important  aspect  among  larger 
nations,  when  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  hav* 
ing  landed  on  their  coasts,  and  committed  the 
'most  unrelenting  devastations,  rednced  the 
whole  island  to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  miseiy 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  Tie  principal 
town,  called  also  Delos,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
through  which  ran  the  little  river  Inopus,  near 
the  lake  Trochoeides.  Above  this  plain  the  bar-' 
ren  heights  of  mount  Cynthns  raised  themselves. 
The  mountain  is  now  Cintio,  and  the  island* 
has  taken  the  name  of  Delo,  or  Sdille.  Delos 
remains  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  ruins,  as  in  for- 
mer days,  overrun  with  hares  and  scarcely  inha* 
bited.  rid.  Rhenea.  One  of  the  altars  oi  Apol- 
lo in  the  island  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  had^een  erected  br 
Apollo,  when  only  four  years  old,  ai.d  made  with 
the  horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diana  en  mounf 
Cynthus.  It  was  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  liv- 
ing creature  upon  the  altar,  which  was  reli- 
giously kept  pure  from  Mood  and  every  pollution. 
Apollo,  whose  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dra- 
gon, delivered  there  oracles  during  the  summer^ 
m  a  plain  manner,  without  any  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scure meaning.  No  dogs,  as  Thucydides  men- 
tions, were  permitted  to  enter  the  island  j  and 
when  the  Athenians  were  ordered  to  purify  the 

Elace,  they  dug  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had 
een  interred  there,  and  transported  them  tar 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Mythologists  suppose 
thai  Asteria,  who  changed  herself  into  a  quail 
to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
was  metamorphosed  into  this  island,  originally 
called  Ortygia,  ab  »ptvt,  a  quaif.  The  people  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cicero,  Arcaa.  %  c.  10* 
and  16,  1.  4,  c.  18,  as  famous  for  rearing  hens. 
fStrab.  8  and  10.—  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  32D,  1.  6,  v. 
333.— Meld,  2,  c.  l.-Plin.  4,  c.  n.—Pt«t.  di 
SolerU  Anim.  Ac—Tkucyd.  3,  4,  &c.—  Pirg. 
Mn.  3,  v.  ft.— Plot.  3,  c.  15.— CaUim.  ad  Del. 
—Claudia*. 

Delphi,  more  anciently  Pytho,  now  Cadri, 
the  largest  town  in  Phocis,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  Greece.  This  town  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  in  the  form' 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and!  so  defended  by  the  pre* 
cipices  which  surrounded  it,  that  it  Was  not  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  it  With  a  wall.  The  great 
celebrity  of  this  place  arose  from  the  oracle  of* 
Apollo,  who  there  declared  the  fates,  and  from 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyofts  which  held  there 
its  alternate  session.  No  oracle  in  Greece  en- 
joyed a  reputation  equal  to  thai  of  the  Delphic, 
though  the  venerable  Dodona  boasted  a  greater 
antiquity.  The  first  temple  erected  ax  this  plac* 
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to  tite  Jtetty,  whose  worship  invested  it  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  of  brass,  according  to  the 
opinion  oi'  Pausanias;  bat  no  record  remains  of 
the  era  at  which  it  was  built,  and  the  second 
more  sumptuous  one,  containing  the  presents  of 
the  splendid  Midas  and  the  magnificent  Cro> 
sus  was  consumed  by  fire  B.  C.  548.  To  the 
erection  of  a  third  all  the  cities  of  Greece  con- 
tributed, and  even  the  king  of  Egypt  lent  his 
aid.  The  Athenian  Alcmaeonidae  contracted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphictyons, 
to  finish  it,  and  for  the  sum  of  300  talents  a  beau- 
tiful building  of  Parian  marble  and  Porine  stone 
was  erected  for  the  oracle  and  temple  of  the 
prophetic  god.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
tjaat,  enriched  as  this  most  celebrated  shrine  per- 
petually was  by  presents  from  the  wealthiest 
individuals  and  the  most  opulent  states,  there 
should  be  those  who,  disregarded  of  its  sacred 
rights^  should  endeavour  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  its  incalculable  treasures.  The  distant  cities 
of  Greece,  and  of  nations  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  her  states,  long  cherished  for  this  spot 
those  feelings  of  religious  awe  which  supersti- 
tion had  generated,  and  which  distance  kept 
undisturbed  in  their  sacred  mystery;  but  the 
neighbouring  Crissa  became  early  acquainted 
with  the  Delphic  city,  proximity  begat  familiari- 
ty, and  familiarity  dissipated  reverence.  The 
Crissaeans  soon,  began  to  look  upon  the  sacred 
temple  as  an  object  of  plunder,  and  its  votive 
treasures  excited  the  same  cupidity  as  any  others 
that  might  not  have  been  hallowed  as  offerings 
to  the  god.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  Oris- 
saean  plains  were  declared  accursed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons, as  a  fit  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  which  they  had  made  on  the  shrine  and 
the  temple  confided  to  the  charge  of  the  vener- 
able assembly.  The  avarice  of  Xerxes,  who 
meditated  a  similar  outrage,  was  disappointed, 
as  the  Delphians  asserted,  by  the  manifest  in- 
terposition of  the  deity  who  presided  over  this 
holy  place.  In  the  time  of  king  Phil  ip  th  is  long 
venerated  abode  of  Apollo  was  violated  again ; 
but  no  desire  of  plunder  then  animated  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  political  objects  avowed  by  the 
Phocians  in  seizing  the  temple,  and  of  those  who 
abetted  and  aided  them,  made  it  apparent  that 
the  deep  religious  feeling  that  the  name  of  Del- 
phi and  its  god  could  once  excite,  had  passed 
from  the  minds  of  men.  Religion  had  ceased 
to  be  a  feeling  in  Greece,  and  existed  but  as  a 
moral  or  political  instrument.  From  this  time 
forward  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  viewed 
With  no  feeling  but  that  of  desire  by  the  foreign 
cities  to  which  the  report  of  their  value  had 
reached.  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  stripped 
it  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments ;  and,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Gallic  city  of  Tolosa  by  the  Ro- 
mans, along  time  afterwards,  the  Delphic  plun- 
der was  found  there  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 
Sylla  also,  regardless  of  its  masterpieces  of  art, 
plundered  the  temple  of  its  silver  and  gold '»  and 
Nero,  long  after  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  had 
expired,  removed  from  it  500  statues  of  bronze, 
the  wonders  of  art  Pans.  Phoc.  34. — Strab. — 
Herod.  The  origin  of  the  oracle,  though  fabu^ 
lous,  is  described  as  something  wonderful.  A 
number  of  goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount 
Parnassus,  came  near  a  place  which  had  a  deep 
and  long  perforation.  The  steam  which  issued 
from  the  hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and4 
93. 


they  played  find  frisked  about  in  such  an  un- 
common manner,  that  the  goatherd  was  tempted 
to  lean  on  the  hole  and  see  what  mysteries  the 
place  contained.  He  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  his  expressions  were 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for  prophe- 
cies. This  circumstance  was  soon  known  about 
the  country,  and  many  experienced  the  same  en- 
thusiastic inspiration.  The  place  was  revered, 
and  the  temple  was  soon  after  erected  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  a  city  built.  According  to  some 
accounts,  Apollo  was  not  the  first  who  ga\;e  ora- 
cles there  j  but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and 
Phcebe,  were  in  possession  of  the  place  before 
the  son  of  Latona.  The  oracles  were  generally 
given  in  verse ;  but  when  it  had  been  sarcasti- 
cally observed  that  the  god  and  patron  of  poetry 
was  the  most  imperfect  poet  in  the  world,  the 
priestess  delivered  her  answers  in  prose.  The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Pythia,  (  Vid.  Pythia.)  It  was  universal- 

g  believed  and  supported  by  the  ancients,  that 
elphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  and  on 
that  account  it  was  called  Terra,  umbilicus. 
This,  according  to  mythology,'  was  first  found 
out  by  two  doves,  which  Jupiter  had  let  loose 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth,  and 
which  met  at  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Delphi  was  built.  Apollon.  2,  v.  .706.— Diad. 
16.— Plut.  de  Defect.  Orac.  &e.—Paus.  10,  c. 
6,  &c—  Ovid,  Met.  10,  v.  168.— Strab.  9.  If 
the  oracle  and  temple  of  A  polio  gave  to  the  town 
of  Delphi  a  religious  character,  the  meetings  of 
the  Araphictyonic  council  gave  it  no  less  politi- 
cal importance :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  from 
the  influence  of  the  two  combined,  4t  might  be 
said  that  all  the  interests  and  all  the  glory  of 
Greece  were  organized  and  planned  in  this  re- 
nowned and  cherished  spot  of  earth.  Etymo- 
logists dispute  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  though  .they  generally  refer  it  to  the  word 
A«>0<*.  Mythology,  however,  more  generally 
followed,  assigns  to  Delphus,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
the  glory  of  having  given  name  to  this  place 
so  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  father's  care. 
To  those  who  are  curious  in  reconciling  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Pagan  supersti- 
tions, the  remarks  of  one  who  has  laboured  with 
unwearied  industry  to  that  end  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  "  The  Greeks  had"a  notion  of 
Delphi  bein^  the  navel  of  the  world.  The  idea 
originated  in  a  misconception  of  the  sacred 
term  Om-phi-al,  ike  oracle  of  the  solar  god,  which 
the  Greek*  corrupted  into  Omphalus^  and  the 
Latins  into  Umbilicus.  Delphi  is  a  word  of  the 
very  same  import,  being  compounded  of  Tel- 
phi,  the  oracle  of  Ike  sun.1*  To  this  is  added  in 
a  note,  "  the  connexion  of  Delphi  with  the  di- 
luvian  as  well  as  with  the  solar  worship,  ap- 
pears from  a  tradition  preserved  by  Tzetzes  t  bat 
this  oracular  city  derived  its  name  from  Del- 
phus, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Neptune,  by  Melantho,  the  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion. Deucalion  is  said  to  have  first  landed 
upon  the  summit  of  mount  Parnassus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Delphi  was  built."    Fab.  Cab. 

Dklphintum,  a  port  of  Boeon'a  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  opposite  the  Eurxpan  Eretria. 
It  was  sometimes  denominated  th*  sacred  port. 

Delta,  a  part  of  Eervpt,  which  received  that 
name  from  its  resemblance  to*th*»  torm  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.    It  lies te- 
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•  tween  the  Canopian  and  Pelusian  mouths  of  the 
Nile  and  begins  to  be  formed  "where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  several  streams.  It  has  been 
formed  totally  by  the  mud  and  sand  which  are 
washed  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by 
the  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  Via. 
jEgyptvs.  Cos.  Alex.  c.  27.— Str ab.  15  and  17. 
— Berodet.  2,  c.  13,  Ac.— Pit*  3,  c.  16. 

Demetrias,  a  town  of  Thessary,  founded  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  B.  C.  290.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  place  was  collected  from  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  towns  included  in  the 
territory  over  which  it  soon  assumed  the  domi- 
nion, it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defemd  the  passes  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  which  gave  it  great  importance  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view;  while  its  situation  in  the 
Pagast ticus  Sinus  afforded  it  great -advantages 
of  communication  with  Euboea.  southern 
Greece,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  small  state,  called  the 
Magnesian  Republic,  after  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephate.  Soon  after  it  yielded  to  Macedonia, 
and  fell  with  that  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  name  was  common  to  oth- 
er nlaces.     Pha.—PoU/b.—Liv.  36,  33. 

Derbe.  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  north  of 
mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Alab-Dag. 
Cic.  Flam.  13,  ep.  73. 

Dbrhcje,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling  north 
of  the  Dahse  and  the  countries  of  Parthia  and 
Margiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  was  occupied 
by  this  people.  Ctuintus  Curtrus  (2,  7,)  enu- 
merates them  among  the  people  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of 'Darius. 

Dercok,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  From  this  place,  directly  across  the  penin- 
sula to  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis,  the  emperor 
Anastasrus  constructed  a  wall,  called  Macron- 
Tichos,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  said  to  re- 
main. The  object  of  building  this  wall  was  to 
defend  Constantinople  on  this  side,  on  which 
alone  it  could  be  approached  by  land. 

Dertona,  a  town  of  Liguria.  As  a  Roman 
colony,  it  was  surnamed  Julia.  The  modern 
name  is  Tbrtona,  to  the  west  of  Asti. 

Dertosk,  now  Tortosa,  a  town  of  Spain  on 
thelberus. 

Deva,  according  to  some  authorities,  Deva- 
na,  the  town  of  Chetter  on  the  Dee.  This  river 
was  also  called  by  the  ancients  Deva,  except 
at  its  mouth,  where  it  assumed  the  name  of  Se- 
teia.  The  surrounding  country  was  peopled  by 
the  Cornabii ;  and  in  the  town,  during  tne  Ro- 
man occupation  of  the  island,  was  stationed  a 
'legion.  From  this  circumstance  the  Britons 
gave  the  town  the  name  of  Caerlegion  and  Ca- 
erleon  Vaur. — The  Scottish  Dee  was  also  call- 
ed Deva,  and  gave  its  name  to  Aberdeen,  which 
stood  upon  its  banks  towards  the  mouth. 
Cambd.  Brit. — Hnrd.  Brit.  Rem, 

Dta,  f.  nn  island  m  the  jEgean  Sea.    Via\ 

Naxos. IL  Another  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 

now  Stan  Dia. III.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

IV.    Euboea. 

Dianutm,  now  Dania,  a  town  of  Tarraco- 
nensis  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Massilians 
founded  this  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Dia- 
nium  (in  Greek,  Artemisium),  was  given,  from 
the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  there  paid  to 
her  divinity.    The  cape  on  whkh  it  was  bruit 


bore  the  same  name  in  antiquity,  and  is  now 
Cape  Martin. 

Dicjea,  and  Dic£abchea,  a  town  of  Italy. 
Vid.  PuUoli. 

Dictje  and  Dictjem  mons,  a  mountain  o*. 
Crete,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  On 
this  mountain  was  born  the  father  of  the  Gre- 
cian  gods,  and  in  its  recesses,  the  Dicteean  cave 
he  lay  concealed  and  was  miraculously  nourish- 
ed by  bees.  It  was  not  agreed,  however,  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity  that  the  mountain  thus 
branching  from  Ida  was  the  celebrated  Dicte; 
and  Callimachus  refers  it  to  the  country  adja* 
cent  to  Cydonia.  Near  this  mountain,  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus,  were  the  ruins  of  a  town  said 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Dicte,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  called 
DieUxns,  because  worshipped  here;  and  the 
same  epithet  was  applied  to  Minos.  Virg.  G. 
2,  v.  536.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  43.— Plot.  3,  c.  17. 
—Strab.  10. 

Dictidienses,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.     Tkucyd.  5,  c.  82. 

Digentia,  a  small  river  which  watered  Hot 
race's  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  now 
la  LUenza.    Horat.  1.  ep.  18,  r.  104. 

Dint/ymus,  or  a,  (onm,)  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Galetia  and  Phrygia  Major,  over* 
looking  the  city  of  Pessinus.  "  Strabo  has  two 
mountains  of  this  name:  one  in  Mysia,  near 
Cyzicus ;  the  other  inGallo-Gnecia,  near  Pessi- 
nus ;  and  none  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  extends 
this  ridge  from  the  borders  of  Troas,  through 
Phrygia  to  Gallo-Grecia.  Though,  therefore, 
there  were  two  mountains  called  Dmdvmus  m 
particular,  both  sacred  to  the  mother  of  tne  gods, 
and  none  of  them  in  Phrygia  Major;  yet  thens 
mifrht  be  several  hills  and  eminences  m  it  on 
which  this  goddess  was  worshipped,  and  there- 
fore called  Dmdyma  in  general."  Cram.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  Cybele  was  called  Din- 
dymene.  Strab.  12.— Sto*.  1.— Sylv.  I,  v.  9.— 
Herat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  5.— Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  G17. 
N  Dtnia,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonerisis,  now 
Digne. 

Diomboeje  insula,  islands  situated  off  the 
Apulian  coast,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Rodi  or  the 
Sinus  Unas,  "  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Diomed's  com- 
panions, who  were  changed  into  birds,  and  of 
the  disappearance  of  that  hero  himself.  An- 
cient writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
recognizes  two,  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  account  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  one  was  called  Diomedia, 
the  other  Tentria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons 
five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if 
we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks, 
which  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  islands.  The 
island  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Did- 
medea,  appears  to  have  also  borne  the  appella- 
tion of  Tremitus,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
who  informs  us  it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augus- 
tus removed  his  abandoned  grand-daughter  Ju- 
lia, and  where  she  terminated  a  life  of  infamy. 
Of  these  islands,  the  largest  is  now  called  he4a 
San  Domino,  the  other  San  NicoU."  Cram-* 
Aristot.  de  Mirab. — Ovid.  Metam.  14.— Stt  aft. 
6,  284.— Toe.  Ann.  4, 71. 

Dtomedis  campi.  the  plains  between  Cannst 
and  the  Atrfidus,  the  scene  of  the  famous  victo- 
ry of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans,    Oram. 
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.    Dm*.    VU.  DUm. 

Di5ny81ade3,  two  small  islands  of  Crete, 
mw  Ytnidjwret,  to  the  north-east  of  the  gull* 
of  *Sttia. 

Dioacosiws  insou*,  an  island  situated  at  the 
south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  and 
now  called  Socotar*.  Its  aloes  are  mete  ee- 
teemed  than  those  of  Badramaut.  If  we  believe 
the  Arabian  writers,  Alexander  settled  here  a 
polony  of  louanion,  that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks. 
Become  christians,  they  remained  such.  aceordr 
ing  to  Marco  Folo,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century."    PAwM** 

Dioscuuus,  a  town  of  Colchis,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chares.  It 
was  also  named  fitafajfepoto,  and  "  in  the  ear- 
liest age  was  the  port  most  frequented  in  Col- 
chis, by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  nations, 
speaking  different  languages:  acircuinstaaee. 
that  sub*  distinguishes  Iskuriak,  whose  name  is 
only  a  depravation  of  the  ancient  denomina- 
tion."   IT4imlU.  .      ! 

Diospolis,  or  The**.  Vid.  TMe.- -Pi*- 
VAi  the  capital  of  the  Nome*  Diospolites  in. 
J£gyptns  Superior,  situated  "  at  the  summit  of 
a  sudden  flexure  in  the  course  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
place  now  called  Hora."  Z^^nt^r.—^ An- 
other in  Samaria,  the  same  with  Lydda, 

Dip.au,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  Me- 
galopolis, near  which  the  Spartans  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Arcadians.    Cram, 

Dipocjft,  a  name  ^iven  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
Jwo  cities,  Hephmstia  and  Myrinia. 

Dinua,  («*£*,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
from  mount  Taurus.    Lucan.  8,  v.  966. 

Difyuxn,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid.  Attorn*. 

Dm*,  or  Pnu,  the  strait  by  which  the  Ara- 
An  gulf  communicates  with  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
In  Greek  it "  expresses  a  passage,  straightened 
jn  the  manner  of  a  throat.  Its  modern  name  of 
Bab-4b-Mam4d  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language, 
ihe  Port  of  Mourning  or  Affliction,  from  appre- 
hension of  the  risk  of  venturing  beyond,  in  the 
expanse  of  a  vast  ocean."    D'AnmUc. 

Dium,  I.  "  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  not  unfrequently  the  residence  of 
itamonarehs*  Idvy  describes  it  as  placed  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  which  leaves  but  the 
space  of  one  mile  from  the  sea;  andhajf  of  this 
lis  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
Ihe  river  Baphvrus.  The  town,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, was  abundantly  adorned  with  public 
buildings,  among  which  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  numerous  statues:  It  suffered 
.considerably  during  the  Social  War,  from  an  in- 
cursion of  the  .AStolians  under  their  prartor  Sco- 
pes. It  is  evident,  however,  from  Livy's  ac- 
count, that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when 
ihe  Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Perseus.  Dium,  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Ro- 
man colonv ;  Pliny  terms  k  Colonia  Diensis. 
.Some  similarity  in  the  name  of  this  once  flour- 
ishing city  is  apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  celled 
Standi*,  which  answers  to  Livy's  description." 
Cram.—IAv.  44,  6  and  7—33,  3.— Polfb.  4,  63. 
— PUn.  4,  10.— II.  Another  in  Chakidice. 
— HL  A  promontory  in  Crete,  now  Cape  Sas- 
ja*».    Cram. 

Divodurum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  JMafr,  in 
■Lorrain. 

Dodona,  next  to  Delphi  the  most  femous 
crack  of  Grease,  and  mens  ancient  even  than 


that  Yet,  Jazaous  as  this  oracle  of  Jupiter  be- 
came, the  very  site  was,  at  acomparatively  early 
period,  a  matter  of  dispute.  AH  authorities  re- 
fer it  to  Epirus,  but  many  contend  for  that  part 
which  belonged  to  the  Molossi  t  wbde  others, 
with  better  reason,  decide  for  Thesprotia.  .It 
seems,  indeed,  that  without  fear  of  misleading, 
we  may  place  this  noted  spot  on  the  borders  at 
the  territories  occupied  by  these  people ;  and  as 
their  respective  boundaries  were  unsettled,  it 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Thesproti,  and  afterwards  have  been  found  in 
that  of  the  Molossi,  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended their  limits  on  the  borders  of  Thespro- 
tia. The  town  of  Dodona,  together  with  the 
oraele,  was  built  upon  the  hill  or  mountain  To- 
manss ;  but  as  so  much  of  Epirus  was  covered 
with  high  land  and  hills,  it  is  not  possible,  with- 
out peculiar  guides^  and  such  as  have  not  yet 
oeen  found,  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  lo- 
cality by  these  inconclusive  data.  Tomaros, 
however,  is  represented  as  being  singularly 
abundant  in  fountains  and  torrents^t'f  om  which 
it  supplied  innumerable  streams.  The  fable  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  ortrin  of  this  Grade 
is  of  some  avail  in  showing  at  least  the  connex- 
io*  between  the  superstitions  of  Greece  and 
Egypt;  and  moje  partipularly  in  lending  some 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  jPelasgii;  people,  and 
thai*  affinity  with  other  nations  j  as  we  know 
.that  the  real  origin  of  the  Dodeneaa  shrine  is 
attributed  to  the  Felasgi.  Its  antiquity  is  car- 
ried to  a  period  long  before  the  Tsojan  war,  and 
seems  coeval -with  the  fabufeus,  and  perhaps  al- 
legorical, sees  of  Deucalion  and  Inaehus.  We 
know  less  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Dodona  than  of 
those  to  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  subject ;  hut  k  is  provable  that  the  fetal  blow, 
from  which  it  never  revived,  was  struck  in  the 
Social  war  by  the  JEtolians  under  their  leader 
Dorimachusjr— -There  was  another  town  of 
this  name  inThessaly,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ossa,  It  is  doubtful  whether  Homer,  in  alluding 
to  the  "  wintry  Dodona,"  refers  to  this  place,  or 
to  that  more  famous  one  of  Epirus;  but  the 
opinion  was  extensively  received  among  the 
later  Greeks,  that  the  oracle  had  been  removed 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  Greece, 
and  that  Jupiter  delivered  his  oracles  in  Thea- 
saly,  having  abandoned  his  sacred  grove  by  To- 
marus.  To  this  opinion  inclined  the  geogra- 
pher Pausaaias.  The  remarks  which  follow, 
however,  apply  to  the  Thesprotian  town  and 
oracle.  The  town  and  temple  were  tot  built 
by  Deucalion,  after  the  universal  deluge.  It 
was  supposed  to  he  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  re- 
lates, took  their  flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes, 
m  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where 
with  a  human  voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground  which  in  future  would  give  oracles. 
The  extensive  grove  which  surroundedJjupieeVs 
tesnpie' was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered  ov  the  sa- 
cred oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the 
place.  This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oraoular 
power  ef  the  doves  Is  explained  by  He  podetus, 
who  observes  that  some  Phoenician*  gai?*  d 
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eweytwoprieateascs  from  Eeyjx,  one  of  which 
went  to  fix  her  residence  at  Dodqaa,  where  the 
Qracle  was  established.  It  may  Anther  be  ob- 
.servetL  (hat  the  jable  ought  have  been  founded 
unon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  wUuu, 
which  sjgntfes/fei*f  in  the  most  pacts  ot  Greece, 
while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Epirots  it  implies  old 
vmcft.  la  ancient  times  the  ooacles  were  de- 
livered by  toe  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring 
fountain,  but  the  custom  was  afterwards  chang- 
ed. Large  kettles  were  suspended  in  the  air  near 
a  brazen  statue,  which  hell  a  lash  in  its  hand. 
When  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agi- 
tated, and  struck  against  one  of  the  kettles, 
which  communicated  the  notion  to  all  the  rest, 
and  raised  that  clattering  and  discordant  din 
which  continued  for  a  while,  and  from  which 
the  artifice  of  tbeprieslsdrew  their  predictions. 
Some  suppose  that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by 
the  shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old 
oak,  which  the  superstition  of  the  people  fice- 
quently  consuHed,and  from  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed,  with 
more  probability  .that  the  oracles  were  delivered 
hy  the  priests,  who  by  artfully  concealing  them- 
selves behind  the  oaks,  gave  occasion  to  the  su- 
perstitious multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  ship  Argo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks 
of  the  forest  of  Dodona,there  were  some  beams 
which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warn- 
ed them  against  the  approach  of  calamity. 
Within  the  forests  of  Dodona  there  were  a 
stream  and  a  fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had 
ihe  power  of  lighting  a  torch  aa  soon  as  it 
touched  it.  This  fountain  was  totally  dry at  noon 
day,  and  was  restored  to  its  full  course  at  mid- 
night, from  which  time  till  the  following  noon 
it  began  to  decrease,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was 
again  deprived  of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of 
Dodona  were  originally  delivered  by  men,  but 
afterwards  by  women.  (  Vxd.  Dodontdes.)  PHn. 
S,  c  UX.—ikrodi*,  8  e.  OT.-r-Jfrfa,  S,  c  3.~~ 
Boner.  Od.  14.  M.—Paus.  7,  c.  Q\.—SUat>.  17. 
— Phi.  in  PyrriL—Jfolbd.  1,  c.  9.— Luzon.  6, 
v.  427.— Ovid.  Trist.  4,  el.  8,  v.  83. 

DojdOve,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona. 
ViAVadon*. 

Douche,  I,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  towards  the 
bonders  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  historian  Po- 
Jyhius,  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  of  the  Acbav 
aa  league,  received  an  audience  of  the  Roman 
general  GLuintus  Marcius  Philippus.  It  was  a 
town  of  Livyfc  Tripoiis.~-Il.  a  town  of  Co- 
mageue,  south  of  the  capital  flamosala,  upon  the 
•  mountains.  "  The  name  of  Doliche  is  pre- 
served, in  that  of  Dol*e,  to  a  castle  on  a  chain 
of  mountains  which,  detached  from  Amanus, 
is  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates."    UAn- 

]>6u*rci,  a  people  of  Thrace,  inhabiting  the 
Chersonese.  It  was  over  these  people  that  MI1- 
tiades  the  Athenian  was  called  to  rule.  Btro- 
doi.  6,  c.  94. 

Dolofia.  The  country  of  the  Dolopes,  or 
Pclopia,  was  that  district  of  Thessaly  which 
touched  upon  Epirua,  Acarnania,and  JEtofia^ 
and  was«8eparated  from  the  jEnianes,  another 
Thessaltan  people  on  the  south,  bordering  to 
ihe  east  upon  the  region  Phthiotis.  TheDolo- 
pians  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being  anbject 
loPelim,  the  king  of  Fkhjotie,  wheplacedtbem 


in  the  Trojan  war  under  taw  conduct  and  ease 
of  the  aged  Fhomix.  The  Dolopes  were  en- 
titled to  a  representative  in  the  council  of  tb- 
Amphjctyons,  but  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
they  were  found  among  the  enemies  of  Greece. 
Their  territory  wasacontiaual  source  and  scene 
of  contest  between  the  iElolians  and  the  Mace- 
donians, and  was  only  fully  subdued  by  the  lat- 
ter in  the.reiga  of  their  fast  monarch,  whose 
empire  was  transferred. to  the  Romans. 

Donvba,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  JEgean. 

paaffiu  onus,  an  arm  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  be- 
tween Doris  and  the  narrow  peninsula  which 
terminated  on  the  promontory  Cynosema. 

Doacs,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.     V  id.  Doris. 

Doaiojr,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  Thamy- 
ras  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill.  SU*.  Tkeb.  4,  v.  lW.~Properl.  £,  el. 
22,  v.  Yb.r-lAtQu.  6,  v.  362. 

Doais,  a  small  part  of  Greece,  lying  between 
Thessaly  on  the  north,  .fitoftia  on  the  west,  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Eptenemidii  on  the  cast, 
and  the  mountain  Parnassus  on  the  south.  My- 
thology assigns  their  origin  to  Dorus,  the  son  of 
Deucalion;  but  criticism  derives  the  names  of 
Dorus,  and  of  many  other  of  the  early  heroes 
and  colonists  of  Greece,  from  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  are  pretended  to  have  settled. 
Before  the  occupation  of  the  narrow  territory 
here  described,  ny  the  people  who  were  the  un- 
doubted progenitors  of  the  later  Dorians,  it  was 
called  Dry  opts,  from  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
Long  afterwards,  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
cities  Erineus,  Boium,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium, 
the  country  was  designated  the  Tetrapolis. 
The  inconsiderable  district  of  Doris  offers  little 
matter  of  interest  to  the  inquirer,  but  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Dorians  are  fall  of  matter  import- 
ant in  the  investigation  of  ancient  nations  and 
manners. .  The  djspossessors  of  the  Dryopes 
were,  doubtless,  from  the  Histiaeotis  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  weve 
as  certainly  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
crossed  the  Pindus  and  occupied  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus;  but  their 
previous  migration,  and  the  origin  of  their  pecu- 
liar institutions,  which  were  only  known  to  later 
Greece  in  their  full  deveJopement,  as  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  constitute  the  difficult,  important,  and 
interesting  part  in  the  search  concerning  this 
singular  people.  In  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  fa- 
vour conferred  by  that  hero  upon  JEgimius  or 
GBpatius,  a  king  of  Doris,  secured  to  his  des- 
cendants an  asyhun  in  that  kingdom,  whence  the 
better  fortune  of  the  Pelopida?  obtained  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  on  the  return  of  the  Herachdm 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a  Done 
population  poured  into  the  southern  peninsula, 
to  establish  or  sestore  the  pecnliar  habits  and 
institutions  of  that  race.  From  this  period  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps,  more  particularly 
the  territory  of  Laconia,  may  be  considered  the 
country  or  the  Dorians  in  Greece.  Besides 
these,  the  Dorians  sent  out  a  great  many  colo- 
nies. The  most  famous  was  Doris  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor',  of  which  Halicarnassus  was  once  the  capi- 
ta) ;  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Hex- 
apolis,  from  the  confederation  of  the  six  princi- 
pal chics  j  but  on  the  exclusion  of  Halicarnas- 
sus, it  received  the  name  of  Pentapolis.  That 
peninsula  and  cape  which  extended  from  the 
shores  of  Caifta  far  into  the  sea  between  the 
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•lands  of  Cos  uptn  the  north  and  Rhodes  on 
the  south,  was  the  country  of  the  Asiatic  Do- 
rians. Strad.  9,  Ac.— Virg.  Mn,  2,  T.  27.— 
Piim.  5,  e.  29.—Apollod.  SL—Btrtdot.  1,  c  144. 
L&C.31. 

Dobjscos,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Herodot. 
7,c59. 

DoKYLErot,  and  Doutleus,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  now  JEsjW  SAeAr.  JPK*.  6,  c  29.— Cw. 
/!««:.  17. 

Dranoiana,  a  port  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
the  province  of  Aria  in  the  largest  extent  of 
that  district.  It  had  upon  the  south  the  Betii 
monies,  on  the  east  Arachoisa,  on  the  north  the 
Paropamisus  mons,  and  the  desert  of  Carmania 
on  the  west. 

Diuvus,  a  river  of  Rhsetia,  that,  running  al- 
most parallel  with  the  Danube,  united  with  that 
river  at  that  point  at  which,  alter  its  southward 
inclination,  it  resumes  an  easterly  course  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  country  belonging  to  the 
Jazyges  Metanastss.  In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  between  the 
-  Claudius  mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius.  In 
modern  geography  it  is  the  Drove,  and,  after 
flowing  through  Stiria,  it  passes  by  the  south- 
western boundary  of  Hungary,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  and  falls  into 
the  Danube  below  Essek. 

Deepana,  and  Drepandm,  now  Trapani,  a 
town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryx.  Anchises 
died  there  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his  son 
Mnens.     Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  707.— Cic.  Verr.  2, 

c  66.—  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  474. The  same 

name  was  given,  according  to  D'Anville,  to  a 
promontory  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  north  of 
Myos-Hormus.  In  both  cases  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  pre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  scythe. 

Drilo,  a  river  which  separated  the  Roman 
lllyricum  from  that  part  of  Macedon  which, 
before  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, was  occupied  by  an  Illyrian  people.  Ii 
emptied  into  the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Lis- 
4US,  on  the  side  of  Macedon.  Two  principal 
branches,  the  one  north,  from  the  Bertiscus 
mountains  in  lllyricum,  and  the  other  south, 
from  the  Palus  Lychnites  and  the  Candavii 
monies,  contributed  to  form  this  largest  of  (he 
Dlyrian  streams.  The  modern  name  of  this 
•river  is  Drino,  the  northern  branch  being  called 
-the  While,  and  the  southern,  the  Black,  Drino. 
The  confluence  of  these  branches  was  on  the 
boundary  line  mentioned  above,  -and  towards 
the  province  of  Pacia  Mediterranean  and  Dar- 
dannv  To  this  point  the  river  was  considered 
navigable.  The  whole  course  of  this  stream, 
together  with  both  its  branches,  belongs  now  to 
Albania.    Strab.—Diod.  Sic 

Drikos,  a  river,  now  the  Drin.  which  sepa- 
rated the  province  of  Moesia  from  lllyricum,  and 
flowing  almost  directly  north,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Savus  wqst  of  Sirmium.  This  river 
now  bounds  upon  the  west  the  province  of  Ser- 
via,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia. 

Dromos  AcmLLsi.  "Between  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  gulf  of  Carcine,  the 
long  and  narrow  beaches  uniting  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point,  and  thereby  forming  inlets  or 
creeks,  were  called  Dromos  Acnillei,  or 
the  Cewru  of  AdtilUs,  from  a  tradition  that 


this  hero  there  celebrated  games."    D'AnvSk. 

Drusntius,  and  Druentia,  now  Durance,  a 
rapid  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone, 
between  Aries  and  Avignon.  SiL  Hoi.  3,  v. 
468.— S/r«*.  4. 

Drcna,  the  Drome,  a  river  of  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Rhone.  * 

Dry6pes,  a  people  of  Greece,  near  mount 
(Eta.  They  afterwards  passed  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  inhabited  the  towns  of 
Asine  and  Hermione  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  Asine  by  the  people  of  Argoe. 
they  settled  among  the  Messenians,  and  called 
a  town  by  the  name  of  their  ancient  habitation 
Asine.  Borne  of  their  descendants  went  to 
make  a  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  together  with 
the  Ionian*.  Herod*. -I,  c.  146,  1.  8,  c  31.— 
Pans.  4,  c  34.— Sfrfl*.  7,  8,  13.— Pit*.  4,  c.  1. 
— Virg.  JE%.  4,  v.  146.— Luean.  3,  v.  179. 

Duma,  or  Alduadubw,  a  river  of  Gaul  in 
the  Maxima  Sequanorum.  It  rose  in  the  Jura 
chain  of  mountains,  and  emptied  in  the  Arar, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtic  province  of  Lugdu- 
nensis.    The  modern  name  is  Le  Doubs. 

Duucbsum,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  op- 
posite the  mourn  of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  Echinades.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  island  cannot  be  determined;  some 
have  confounded  it  with  Cephallenia ;  but  Stra- 
bo  contradicts  this,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
island,  styled^  in  his  time,  Dolicha, "  situated  at 
the  mouth  oi  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  CEnia- 
dae,  and  100  stadia  from  cape  Araxus."  Others 
have  supposed  this  to  be  another  name  for  Itha- 
ca, from  the  epithet  Dulichius  applied  to  Ulys- 
ses; but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  was  an 
adjacent  island,  fanning  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
thai  chief.  To  assign  a  modern  name  to  an 
island  whose  position  was  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  as- 
suredly assuming  a  great  deal:  but  if  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  that  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  who 
thinks  Dulichium  may  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  seems  to  be  the  safest 
Odyss.  a.  846,  n.  247.— Sfro*.  10,  456  and  45a 
— Cram.  — Heylin.  Cost*. 

Drams,  a  large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 
called  thuro,  which,  rising  in  Carpetania  near 
the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  the  plains  of  Spain, 
and  then  dividing  Gallicia  from  Lusitania,  and 
receiving  very  many  rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean 
after  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stands  Numantia.  VitL 
Nvmantia.    Voss.  in  Pomp.  Mela. 

Dorocasses,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Druids 
in  Gaul,  now  Drrux.  Cos.  Bell.  G.  6,  c.  13. 

DtmocoETORUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Remi. 
from  whom  it  receives  its  modern  name  or 
Rkeims.  Strabo  says  the  Roman  prefects  of 
Belgic  Gaul  resided  here ;  whence  we  infer  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  that  province.  Strab.  4, 
194— Ow.  6, 44. 

DruB,  or  Dyme,  a  city  of  Achaia,  situated 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  about  40  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  me  Pierus.  According  to  Pausanias 
it  was  more  anciently  called  Palea.  Strabo,  (B, 
387,)  thinks  that  the  name  Dyme  referred  to  its 
western  situation,  and  declares  that  it, was  for- 
merly called  Stratos.  Dyme,  after  its  inhabit- 
ants had  expelled  the  tyrant  Alexander,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  frequently  laid  waste,  in. the  Social 
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War,  by  the  Eleans  and  J2tolians,  who  were 
united  against  the  Achsans.  In  the  suburbs  of 
this  city  was  the  tomb  of  Sostratus,  a  companion 
of  Hercules,  much  venerated  by  the  inhabitants; 
within  the  city  were  temples  sacred  to  Miner- 
va. Cybele,  and  Attes.  Dyme  was  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Olympicus,  a  Roman  general,  for 
taring  refused  to  take  part  with  that  people 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  There  is  no  mo- 
dern town  on  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
Dyme ;  but  Palnio  Achaia  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. Strab.  8,  387.— Diod.  Sic.  18,  707.— 
Polyb.  4, 59.— Pans.  Achate.  18  and  17.— Cram. 

Ehnus.  a  river  of  Trachinia,  twenty  stadia 
south  or  the  Sperchius,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ground  to  assist  Hercules  when  burn- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile.  It  rises  at  the  foot  Of 
mount  (Eta,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maleacus. 
Herod.  7, 199.— Strab.  9,  428.— Cram. 

Dyrrachium,  a  town  of  Illyria,  situated  on 
the  Hadriaiic,  nearly  opposite  Brundusium  in 
Italy.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corcyreans,  B.  C.  623,  who,  in  compliment  to 
their  mother  city,  invited  Phaleus,  a  citizen  of 
Corinth,  to  lead  them.  According  to  some 
writers,  and  among  these  Pompomus  Mela, 
Epidamnus  was  the  more  ancient  name,  applied 
to  ft  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  changed 
on  account  of  its  evil  import.  Scaliger  thinks 
that  Epidamnus  was  a  cirjr,  and  Darrachium  its 
harbour ;  in.  this  supposition,  however,  he  is 
supported  by  no  other  writer.  Strabo,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  other  authors,  apply  the  name  Dyr- 
rachium  to  the  Chersonese,  on  which  the  town 
was  situated  j  from  this  fact,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  Avppaxioy  being  a  Greek  term  denot- 
ing ruggedness,  we  infer  that  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Dyrrachium  to  the  peninsula  on 
which  Epidamnus  was  situated,  and  this,  in  the 
course  or  time,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
the  town.  Possessed  of  every  advantage  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  in  its  situation  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  its  relations 
with  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  notwithstanding  the 
envious  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians, 
it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence  and  power  as  to 
vie  with  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  The 
difference  between  this  city  and  Corcyra,  aris- 
ing from  the  introduction  of  Corinthian  colo- 
nists, is  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pompey  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Petra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  after  having  been  forced  to  re:  ire  from 
Italy ;  and  here  Caesar  made  an  attempt  to 
blockade  him.  wjiich  he  frustrated  by.  carrying 
the  war  into  Thessaly. .  The  possession  or  this 
place  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a  connecting  link  oetween  the  capital 
and  all  the  eastern  provinces ;  from  this  place 
was  the  passage  to  Brundusium,  the  commence- 
ment oi  the  Appia  Via;  and  here  began  the 
Via  Egnatia  (Vtd.  EgnaL  Via),  which  "may 
be  considered  as  the  main  artery  of  the  Roman 
empire."  The  site  of  this  city,  once  so  import- 
ant, is  now  occupied  by  what  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  village,  under  the  name  of  Durazzo. 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  3.— Strcb.  7, 316.— Bkrod.  6, 
127.— Tkueyd.  1,  24.-C«s.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  41^- 
Voss.  in  Pomp.  Mel.-~Cram. 


Ebl2im,  the  name  which  Ptolemy  gives  for 
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the  modem  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland.  The 
Latins  called  it  Dublinium;  the  Cambro-Bri« 
tons  Dinas  Dulin ;  the  Saxons  Duplin;  and 
the  Irish  Balacleigh,  i.  e.  "  a  town  built  upon 
piles.^  According  to  tradition,  the  vicinity  & 
the  city  being  marshy,  it  received  an  artificial 
elevation  ;  whence  the  name  given  it  by  the  na- 
tives. It  was  situated,  on  the  Auen-Lifft*Am- 
mis  Lifnius,  now  the  Lifey.    Camden. 

Eboracum,  now  York,  tne  chief  city  of  the 
Brigantes,  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Caesarien- 
sis.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  TJrus,  now  the 
Ouse ;  and  Camden  traces  the  name  of  the  town 
to  that  of  the  river,  Eb-oracum  or  Eb-uracum, 
as  if  "  the  city  on  Ike  Urns."  JSennius  calls  it- 
Caer  Ebrauc;  the  Britons  styled  it  CaerEffroc. 
At  Eboracum  the  sixth  legion  was  stationed, 
and  it  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  both 
of  whom  terminated  their  lives  there.  Camden. 

Ebudje,  the  Greek  name  for  the  Hebrides, 
as  Pliny  calls  them,  now  the  Western  Isles.  The 
principal  were  Ricina,  otherwise  called  Ricnea, 
or  Riduna,  Epidium,  Maleos,  Ebuda  Occi- 
dentalior,  now  Skie,  and*  Ebuda  Orientalior, 
now  Lewes.  Ptolemy  enumerated  but  five ; 
Pliny  states  the  number  to  have  been  30. 
Camden. 

EsurOkes,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  chiefly  dwelling  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  To  the  north  they  had 
the  Menapii;  to  the  east,  the  Germans,  who 
dwelt  this  side  the.  Rhine ;  to  the  south,  the  Con- 
drusi ;  and  to  the  west,  the  Aduatici  and  the 
Ambivariti ;  their  territory  accordingly  corre- 
sponds with  the  modern  pay*  de  Liege.  Caesar, 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  ex- 
terminated this  people ;  afterwards  the  Tungri, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  a  branch  or 
the  Aduatici,  took  possession  of  tne  vacant  re- 

f'on ;  whence  the  names  of  the  Tungri  and 
burones  are  frequently  confounded,    hem. 

Eblbus,  now  Ivica,  one  of  the  Pityusss,  or 
Pine  Islands,  lying  between  the  main  land  of 
Hispania  and  the  Baleares  Insula,  and  opposite 
the  promontory  of  Ferraria  in  Valenlia,  This 
Island  abounded  in  corn  and  all  kind  of  fruits. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ebusus,  now  Yvica,  whose 
inhabitants  made  a  large  quantity  of  salt  an- 
nually, which  they  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
Beyl.  Cosm. 

EcbatIna,  (orvmt)  I.  the  chief  city  of  Media 
Major,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
situated,  according  to  Diodonts,  at  a  distance  of 
12  stadia  from  mount  Orontes.  According  to 
D'Anville,  Bamadan  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  "  It  is  of  as  great  antiquity  as 
Babylon ;  for  we  find  that  Semiramis,  the  wife 
of  Ninus,  in  a  war  made  against  the  Medes  who 
had  then  rebelled,  taking  an  affection  to  the 
place,  caused  water-courses  to  the  made  to  it 
from  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  Orontes, 
digging  a  passage  through  the  hills  with  great 
charge  and  labour.  Destroyed  by  the  injury  of 
time,  it  was  re-edified  by  Dejo&s,  the  sixth  king 
of  the  Medes ;  and  afterwards  much  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  successor 
unto  Alexander  in  his  Asian  conquests.  For 
beauty  and  magnificence  little  inferior  to  Baby- 
lon or  Nineveh.  In  compass  180  or  200  fur- 
longs, which  make  about  24  Italian  miles.  The 
walls  thereof  affirmed,  in  the  book  of  Judift.  to 
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*e  79  droits  high,  50  califs  broad,  and  the 
lowers  upon  Che  gates  100  twbits  higher;  all 
built  of  newn  and  polished  stone,  each  stone 
being  six  cubits  in  length  and  three  in^readth. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  inner- 
most wall,  there  being  seven  in  all  about  it :  each 
of  them  higher  than  the  other,  and  each  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  several  pinnacles ; 
which  gave  unto  the  eyes  a  most  gallant  pros- 
pect. From  whicn  variety  of  colours  it  is  thought 
to  have  the  name  of  AgixOka,  or  Agbathana.  In 
former  times  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Medea  ana  Persians  in  the  heats 
of  the  summer;  as  Susa,  the  chief  city  of  Susi- 
ana,  In  the  cold  of  winter.  The  royal  palace, 
being  about  a  mile  in  compass,  was  bunt  with 
all  the  cost  and  cunning  that  a  stately  mansion 
did  require ;  same  of  the  Mams  thereof  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar;  but  those  of  cedar, 
strengthened  with  plates  of  gold.  Said  by  Jo- 
sephus  to  be  built  by  the  prophet  Daniel ;  which 
must  he  understood  no  otherwise  than  that  he 
oversaw  the  workmen  or  contrived  the  model ; 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Darius  Medus,  to 
whom  the  building  'Of  the  same  is  ascribed  by 
others.  Neglected  by  the  kings  of  the  Parthian 
race,  it  became  a  rum.11    Befl.  Cosm.—Ckaus~ 

sard, II.  A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cambyses 

gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  mounting 
on  horseback.  Betodat,  Z.—Ptol.  6,  c  2.— 
CurL  5,  c.  8. 

Eohinades,  or  Eohins,  islands  near  Acar- 
nania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  that 
"river,  and  by  the  sand  and  mud  which  its  wa- 
fers carry  down.  "  These  rocks,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  hav- 
ing sent  a  force  to  Troy  under  the  command  of 
"Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior  of  the  Iliad. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  half  of 
these  islands  had  been  already  joined  by  the 
Achelous  to  the  main  land.  Strabo  reports  that 
the  Echinades  were  very  numerous,  t>eing  all 
rugged  and  barren;  Scybu,  indeed,  says  they 
were  deserted;  but  this  was  not  always  the 
case  according  to  Homer's  account,  and  Ste- 
phanus  names  Apollonia  as  a  town  belonging  to 
one  of  those  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania. 
Ovid  reckons  five ;  out  Pliny  enumerates  nine. 
1  The  Echinades,1  says  Mr.  Dodwetl,  *  at  pre- 
tent  belong  to  the  inhabitants  Of  Ithaca,  and 
produce  corn,  oil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest 
axe  Oxrial,  Natolikv,  Brmma,  Ac.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  smaller  rocks  scattered 
about,  which  are  entirely  deserted/"  Cram. 
— Plin.  %tc:Q&.—Rerodot%  c.  10.— Quid.  JIM. 
%  v.  388.—Strab.  % 

EcmNUWA,  an  island  near  Eubasa,  called  af- 
terwards dmoha.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Edbssa,  I  *  town  in  Osroene,  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  conquerors  of  the  country.  u An 
abundant  fountain  which  the  city  enclosed, 
called  in  Greek  Calir-rhoe,  communicated  this 
name  to  the  city  itself  In  posterior  times  it  is 
called  Rbha,  or,  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs, 
Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orha.  This  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term  signifying 
a  fountain;  or,  according  to  another  opinion,  it 
may  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  city,  whose 


name  is'Saidto  have  been  Onhot ;  out,  howefti 
this  be,  it  is  bv  corruption  that  it  is  commonly 
called  Orfa.  A  little  river,  which,  by  its  sadden 
inundations,  annoys  this  town,  was  called  Sar- 
ins, or  the  Vaulter  j  and  the  Syrians  preserve 
this  signification  m  the  name  of  Dujsar* 
ffAvvUU.-~~U.  A  city  of  Macedonia.  VU 
JBdessa. 

Edon,  a  mountain  of  Thrace;  called  also 
Edonus.  From  this  mountain  that  part  of 
Thrace  £  often  called  Edtnvia  which  lies  be- 
tween the  fitrymon  and  the  Nessus,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  Thrace, 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Vrtg.  Mn.  \% 
v.  935. — Plin.  4,  c.  11.— Luean.  1.  v.  674. 

Edohi,  or  Edones,  a  people  or  Thrace,  on 
the  left  Dank  of  the  Strymon.  "  It  appears 
from  Thncydides,  that  this  Thracian  clan  once 
held  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Stry* 
mon  as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but  that  they  were 
ejected  by  the  Macedonians."    Cram.—Th*c 

%m. 

Eoeria  Yallml  ttA  small  vallejr,  now  called 
la  CaffareUa,  and  which,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular opinion,  answers  to  the  valley  of  Egeria, 
while  the  source  of  the  Almo  is  thought  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fountain  sacred  to  that  nymph, 
according  to  Jtn.  Sat.  3,  v.  10. 

Sed  dmm  iota  dontusrheda  eomptnUvruna, 
SvbAitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Gapenan  ; 
HUtvHnoet»rn*  Ntmac&nstihubotamicaS 

Cram. 

Eawt a,  a  town  of  Sicily.    VUL  JBgeda. 

Eon ati a,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "which  com- 
municated its  name  to  the  consular  way  that 
followed  the  coast  from  Canusmm  to  Brundu- 
sium.  Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the 
Torre  dfAgnazzo  and  the  town  of  Monojnli. 
Phny  states  that  a  certain  stone  was  «bown  at 
Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it 
It  was  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  afibrded 
so  mnch  amusement  to  Horace."  Crow.— B* 
rat.  Sat.  I,*. — -Via.    Tid.  Via. 

Eiow,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of  (he 
Strvmon,  distant  95  stadia  from  Amphipolis.  of 
whieh  it  was  the  port,  according  to  Thucydides, 
Who  makes  it  more  ancient  than  that  city.  u  ft 
was  from  hence  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia  on 
his  return  from  Greece,  after  the  battle  of  Sato- 
mis.  In  the  middle  ages  a  Byzantine  town  was 
built  on  the  site  of  TSon,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Cantessa.  Oram^^Thujc.  4,  168.— 
Herod,  8, 118.— Pans.  8,  c  8. 

Eljba,  a  town  of  JSolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  month  of  the  Caicus.  It  was  the  port  of 
Pergamus,  and  is  now  foUa.    &  Antrim. 

El«us,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  a  colony  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  according  to 
Scvmnus.    Liv,  31,  <M6, 1.  82,  c.  9. 

HLATfeA,  I.  "the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  was 
«tuatea,accordingto  Pausanias,  180  stadia  from 
AmphicaH,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  above  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burnt  by  the  army  ef  Xerxes;  but 
being  afterwards  restored;  an  attack  made  on  • 
it  by  Taxilus,  general  of.  Mithridates,  was  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  conse- 
(gueuce  df  Which  'exploit  (hey  wi&re-  'jfeclafti 
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free  by  (he  Reman  senate.  Strabo  remarks  on 
its  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  Its  rains 
are  to  be  seen  en  the  site  caHed  Elepkta,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
some  hills  which  mute  with  the  chain  of  Cne- 
mis  and  (Eta."—  Cram.— Poms.    Ph*c.  34.— 

Btrod.  8,  33.— Iav.  33,  18.— Strad.  9. II. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  en  the  Peneus 
above  Gonnns.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  Setia  of 
Pliny  and  the  Iletinm  of  Ptolemy. 

Elate*,  a  rivet  m  Gaul  felling  intothe  Loire, 
now  the  AlHer. 
Elea.     Vid.  Telia. 

ELEcmiwa,  islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity  of 
amber  (electron)  which  they  produced.  They 
were  at  the  mouth  of  Che  Po,  according  to  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes,  bat  some  historians  doubt  of 
their  existence.  D'An-ville  places  the  Electri- 
des  Insuke  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  Sarmatian 
coast,  and  identifies  them  with  the  long  and 
narrow  sands  that  separate  the  gulfs  named 
Frisco-oaf  and  CuriseK-haf.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  the  amber  was  gathered  here  by  the  natives, 
who  called  it  Glass  or  fifes,  which  in  Latin  is 
Suectrvum  and  in  Greek  Electron.  &AwvUU. 
—Tacit.  German.— Plv*.%  c.  26,  1.87,  c.  2. 
-Mela,  %  o.  7. 

El£i,  a  people  of  EHs  in   Peloponnesus. 
They  were  formerly  called  Evei.    vid.  Elis. 
ElsontuMj  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus. 

ELSPRAirriNE,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  distant  but  half  a  sta- 
dium from  Syene  and  seven  stadia  below  the 
lesser  cataract  According  to  Russell,  this  island 
is  much  richer  in  architectural  remains  than 
Syene.  M  Romans  and  Saracens,  it  is  true^ 
observes  that  able  writer, "  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  deface  or  to  conceal  them ;  but,  as  De- 
non  remarks,  the  Egyptian  monuments  conti- 
nue devoted  to  posterity,  and  have  resisted 
equally  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  field  of  briclgs  and  other  pieces  of 
baked  earth,  a  very  ancient  temple  is  still  left 
standing,  surrounded  with  a  pilastered  gallery 
and  two  columns  in  the  portico.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  two  pilasters  on  the  left  angle  of 
this  ruin.  Other  edifices  had  been  attached  to 
it  at  a  laterperiod,  but  only  some  fragments  were 
remaining  which  could  give  an  idea  of  their 
form  when  perfect ;  proving  only  that  these  ac- 
cessory parts  weje  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal sanctuary.  Could  this  dc  the  temple  of 
Cneph,  the  good  .genius,  that  one  of  all  the 
Egyptian  gods  who  approaches  the  nearest  to 
our  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Bejne  1  Or  is  it  the 
temple  of  this  deity  which  is  placed  600  paces 
farther  to  the  north,  having  the  same  form  and 
size,  though  more  in  ruins4  all  the  ornaments  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom  and  eternity,  and  peculiarly  that 
of  the  god  now  named  V*    JS&smTs  Egypt. 

Eledsinium,  an  Athenian  temple  or  Ceres 
tad  Proserpine.    Vid.  4tita&. 

EU.ED8IS,  a  town  of  Attica,  on.  the  way  be- 
tween Megara  and  Athens,  about  18  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  former  and'  15  from  {he  latter. 
"  It  derived  its  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 
affirmed  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury,  but  others,  of 
Q<yges.*   Its  origin  is  certainly  of  the  highest 


antiquity,  as  we  ted  it  contending  with  Athens 
for  the  supreinacy,under  Eumolpus,  in  the  reign 
of  Ereebtneus.    The  war  was  amicably  ooH- 
dnded,  Athens  and  EJeusis  being  muled  as  one 
government  under  Ereohtheus  and  his  descend- 
ants, whilst  the  priesthood  was  confined  to  the 
EmootpKke,  and  the  worship  of  Ceres  adopted 
by  the  Athenians.    "  The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  burnt  by  the  Persian  army  in  tbe  invasion 
of  Attica,  but  was  rebuilt  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  by  Ictinusj  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon.    Strabo  states  mat  the  mystic  cell  of 
this  celebrated  edifice  was  capable  oi  containing 
as  many  persons  as  a  theatre.    A  portico  was 
afterwards  added  by  Demetrius  Phaiereus,  who 
employed  for  that  purpose  the  architect  Phil©. 
Within  tbe  temple  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Ceres,  the  bust  or  which  was  removed  in  18Q8 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  England.   This 
magnificent  structure  was  entirely  destroyed  fay 
Alaric,  A.  D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remain- 
ed in  ruins.    Etoueis,  though  so  considerable 
and  important  a  place,  was  classed  among  the 
Atfk  demi.    It  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippo- 
ihoontis.    Eleusis,  now  called  Lettna,  is  an  in- 
considerable village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Alba- 
nian Christians,   The  Thrmsian  plain  formed 
part  of  the  Eleusinian  district:  another  portion 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rarius  Campus. 
It  was  in  this  plain  that  Ceres  was  first  said  to 
have  sown   com.*    Cram.      Dr.  Clarke  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  most  prominent  objects 
that  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  ap- 
proaching Eleusis :  "  Arriving  upon  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Eleusis,  we  found  the  plain  to  be 
covered  with  ruins.    The  first  thing  we  noticed 
was  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  is  entire.    Six 
complete  arches  are  yet  to  bo  seen .    It  conduct- 
ed toward  the  Acropolis,  by  the  iernfU  of  Certs. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  more  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  any  other  structure  except  the 
aqueduct.    The  paved  road  which  led  to  it  is 
also  visible,  and  tne  pavement  of  the  temple  vet 
remains.     But,  to  heighten  the  interest  with 
which  we  regarded  the  relics  of  the  Eleusinian 
fame,  and  to  fulfil  the  sanguine  expectations  we' 
had  formed,  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue, 
mentioned  by  many  authors  as  that  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  appeared  in  colossal  majesty  among 
the  mouldering  vestiges  of  her  once  splendid 
sanctuary  .n     In  relation  to  the  name  of  thfr 
plaee,  Faber,  who  discovers  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  the  arkUe  worship,  thus  writes :  "  As  for 
the  city  Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Eleusis.  This  fabulous  personage 
was  by  some  esteemed  the  offspring  of  Mercu- 

3'  and  Dalra,  "tughter  of  Oceanus;  while  by 
hers  he  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Ogygest  Both  these  genealogies  manifestly  re- 
fer to  the  diluvian  idolatry,  which  was  insepara- 
bly interwoven,  with  the  orgies  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres."  Faker's  CoMH.--Cram.—  aarlrf3 
Travels.— Povs<—Stoab. 

Elbotherjb,  a  town  situated  "  on  the  road 
from  Eleusis  to  Platssa,  which  appears  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Bceotia,  but  finally  became  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Attica.'  Pausaniss 
reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquer- 
ed by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united 
themselves  to  fbat  people,  from  their  constant 
enmity  to  the  Thebark    Bacchus  it  said  to 
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hart  been  bom  In  this  town.  Eleutbern  was 
already  in  rains  when  Pausanius  visited  Attica. 
This  ancient  site  probably  corresponds  with  that 
now  called  Gypta  Outre,  where  modern  travel* 
lers  have  noticed  the  rains  of  a  considerable  for- 
tress, situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Cithaeron.  • 
Cram.—Strab.  3.— Pans.  AU.  38.— Diod.  Sic. 
3,189. 

Eleuthsros,  a  river  of  Syria,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  northern  confutes  of 
Phoenicia.    Plin.  9,  c  10. 

Eumea,  or  Elymotu,  a  district  of  Macedo- 
nia, east  of  Stymphalia.  This  ragged  coun- 
try, important  in  a  political  view,  notwithstand- 
ing its  sterility,  from  its  affording  a  passage 
either  into  Epirus  or  Thessaly,  was  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  Cambunii  montes ;  while 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  extending  north  with  the 
same  of  Canalovii,  confined  it  on  the  west 
The  Haliacmon  flowed  through  this  obscure, 
and,  perhaps,  not  yet  well  defined  region.  Liv. 
43,  c.o3,1.45,c.». 

Elk,  a  principal  division  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, consisting  of  the  three  smaller  nans  of  Elis 
proper,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  This  important 
country  of  southern  Greece,  lying  west  of  Ar- 
eadia,  had  on  the  north  the  Larissus,  which  se- 
parated it  from  Achaia;  and  on  the  south  the 
Neda,  an  the  boundary  of  Messeuia ;  the  whole 
of  its  western  border  lying  upon  the  iEgean. 
In  the  earliest  ages  to  which  the  historical  ac- 
counts may  be  traced,  and  even  Jo  a  period 
much  later,  the  people  of  this  district  were  sepa- 
rated into  various  little  republics,  of  which,  for  a 
long  time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  as 
the  principal.  The  Gaucones  were,  however, 
the  most  ancient;  and  there  are  authorities 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  an  early 
period  the  whole  of  Elis  bore  the  name  of  Can- 
conia.  The  Epei  were  also  an  early  race,  re- 
garded by  Pausanias  as  indigenous. .  This  part 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  city  of  Elis  itself, 
was  called  the  country  of  the  Epii  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Trojan  war  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  ASto- 
lian  Ozylus,  at  the  latter  epoch,  fixed  himself 
with  many  of  his  countrymen  in  Elis,  not  yet 
known  as  a  whole  province  by  that  name.  In 
the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian  Elis, 
properly  so  called,  was  governed  by  Iphitus,a 
descendant  of  Oxylus;  and  by  this  prince,  after 
they  had  been  neglected  for  many  years,  were 
revived  the  Olympic  games.  The  right  to  Orym- 
pia,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  was 
long  contested  by  the  Eleans  and  the  Pisatte ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  the  former  gradually  extend- 
ed their  authority  over  the  whole  country  from 
the  Neda  to  the  Larissus,  their  right  to  all  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  favoured  city,  and  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  these  national  games,  remained 
undisputed  and  undisturbed.  In  the  Persian 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  Elis  was  found 
in  the  same  cause  as  Sparta,  against  the  enemies 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  it  could 
not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion 
that  the  city  of  Elis  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  then  bore  the  same  name. 
About  that  time  a  great  number  of  scattered  but 
neighbouring  villages  uniting,  formed  the  city, 
which  thenceforth  increased  with  astonishing 
HO 


rapidity.  As  the  whole  territory  was  deemed 
sacred,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  defend 
the  city  by  walls-,  and  all  who  crossed  this  pri- 
vileged territory  were  obliged  to  yield  up  their 
arms,  which  on  the  frontiers  were  restored  to 
them.  The  city  of  Elis  stood  towards  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country,  on  the  river  Peneus; 
its  ruins  are  now  called  Palaopoli.  In  the  coun- 
try comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Elis  in 
its  greatest  extent,  were,  at  very  early  periods, 
the  kingdom  of  Pelops,  including  the  territories 
of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  and  the  later,  though  still 
ancient  dominions  of  Nestor,  the  district  of  Tri- 
phylia. The  whole  of  Elis  constituted  one  :f 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  the  people  were  addicted  to  such  pursuits 
and  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  soil  would  naturally  superinduce ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  agricultural  people  of 
Greece.  Strai.—Paus.  JEliac.—Polfb. — Strab. 
8.— Plin.  4,  c.  5.— Pans.  f>.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
494.— Cic.  Fhm.  13,  ep.  26,  de  Div.  2,  c.  12.— 
Liv.  27,  c  32.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  69, 1.  3,  v.  202. 

Ellopu,  a  town  of  Euboea.— An  ancient 
name  of  that  island. 

Eltmais,  a  district  in  the  Persian  empire,  de- 
riving its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Elymai.     This  name  extended  over  a  large 

Sirt  of  Susiana^tnough  belonging  properly  to 
e  mountain  region  in  the  north  on  the  con- 
fines of  Media.  On  the  formation  of  new  em- 
pires, after  the  destruction  of  that  which  had 
existed  as  the  united  dominion  of  the  Persian 
kings,  Elymais  appears  to  have  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  subject  to  its  own 
kings.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  modern  Kur- 
distan.   Strobe* 

Emathta,  an  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  Macedonia,  including  at  one  time  Paeonia, 
though  in  Homer's  age  the  name  was  confined 
to  the  region  south  of  that  district,  about  the 
Erigon  and. on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  this 
part,  however,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  on  the  arrival  of  the  Teme- 
nidae,  who  established  themselves  on  the  Ery- 
gon  and  founded  JEgm  or  Edessa,  their  capital 
and  the  first  capital  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Emathia  was  long  used  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  not  only  after  it  had 
come  to  form  a  narrow  portion  oi  it  alone,  but 
even  after  the  subversion  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.— Pobjb. — Horn. — Luean. 

Emerita.     Vxd.  Augusta. 

Emessa,  and  Emissa,  a  large  town  of  Syria, 
now  Hems,  near  the  Orontes  on  the  right,  and 
towards  the  source.  It  was  famous  for  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  worshipped  in  those  regions  under 
the  name  of  Heliogabalus.  An  emperor  of 
Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Heliogabalus  from 
having  officiated  as  priest  in  this  famous  ten- 
pie  of  that  god.     Vyd.  BeliogobaPus,  Part  II. 

Emodi  montes,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Paropamisns  range,  extending  over  the  north  of 
India,  and  between  that  country  and  Scythia. 
All  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Taurus  in  , 
the  greatest  extent  allowed  to  that  comprehen- 
sive range.     Vxd.    Aornos.  • 

Emp6ria  Pvnica,  another  name  for  Byza- 
cium.  Its  capital  at  one  period  was  Adrume- 
tum.  and  near  to  its  northern  limits  was  fought 
the  rattle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and,  in  feet, 
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to  the  Carthaginian  empire.     Vid.  Byzacwm* 

Emporia,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  now 
Ampurias.    Lie*  34,  c  9  and  16,  L  26>  c.  19. 

Enetj.     Vid.Heneti. 

Enipeus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 

Pharsalia.    Lucan.  6,  v.  373. It  A  river  of 

Elis,  flowing  near  the  ancient  town  of  Salone. 
Ovid.  Am.  3,  el  b.—Sirab. 

Enna,  now  Castro  Jaunt,  a  town  in  the  mid- 
die  of  Sicily,  with  a  beantifulplain,  where  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Plata  Mela,  8,  e. 
7.— Cic  Vert.  3,  c  49,  L  4,  c  104.— Oral  FatL 
4,^532.— Za*.  34,  a  37. 

Entella,  a  town  of  Sicily,  south  of  Panor- 
xnus  on  the  Hyps*  river,  near  the  source,  and 
about  midway  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern coasts  of  the  island.  JtaL  14,  v.  205.— Cic. 
Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

Eordjba,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  deriving 
its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Eordi 
orEordeei  These  people  were  early  dispossess- 
ed of  their  country,  which,  nevertheless,  retain- 
ed their  name  ever  afterwards.  The  Lyncestee 
bounded  on  the  north  the  territory  of  the  Eordsei, 
which  had  upon  the  opposite  side  Etymais  or 
Elymiotis.  Xerxes  was  reinforced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  who  resorted  to  his  standard 
on  his  invasion  of  southern  Greece.  JUv«31, 
e.  39, 1. 33,  c  8,  L  48,  c  53. 

Epei,  and  Elei,  a  people  of  Peloponnesus. 
PHn.  4,  c  5.     Vid.  EHs. 

Ephesds,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  men- 
tions, by  the  Amazons,  or  by  Androchus,  son  of 
Codrus.  according  to  Strabo;  or  by  Ephesus,a 
son  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  is  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  temple  was 
485  feet  long,  and  200  feet  broad.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  187  columns,  sixty  feet  high,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  so  nfany  kings.  Of 
these  columns,  36  were  carved  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  Scopes.  This  celebrated  build- 
ing was  not  totally  completed  till  820  years  af- 
ter its  foundation.  JCtesiphon  was  the  chief  ar- 
chitect. It  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alex- 
ander was  born  {Vid.  EroMratus),9JL&  soon  af- 
ter it.  rose  from  its  ruins  with  more  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Alexander  offered  to  rebuild 
it  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  Ephesians  would 
place  upon  it  an  inscription  which  denoted  the 
name  of  the  benefactor.)  This  generous  offer 
was  refused  by  the  Eptiesians,  who  observed, 
in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  impro- 
per that  one  deity-should  raise  temples  to  the 
other.  Lysimachus  ordered  the  town  of  Ephe- 
sus  to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife ; 
but  after  his  death  the  new  appellation  was  lost, 
and  the  town  was  again  known  by  its  ancient 
name.  Though  modern  authors  are  not  agreed 
about  the  ancient  rains  of  this  once  famed  city, 
some  have  given  the  barbarous  name  of  Ajasa- 
hme  to  what  they  conjecture  to  be  the  remains  of 
Ephesus.  The  words  liiera  IQpkemmaie  ap- 
plied to  letters  containing  magical  powers. 
Plin.  36,  c.  U.—Strab.  18  and  14.— Jtfcte,  1,  c. 
17.—  Pans.  7,  c.  2.— -PhU.  in  Alez.— Justin.  8, 
c.  4.— CHZm.t*  Dians-PloL  5.— Cic.  de  NaL 
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Ephyre.  It  is. not  easy  to  ascertain  in  all 
caws  the  particular  city  referred  to  when  ancient 
authors  speak  of  Ephyre.    In  Epirus  the  town 


of  Ciehyrus  was  more  anciently  called  by  Oils' 
name,  being  then,  perhaps,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Tnesprotia.  The  place  was  famous 
in  Homer's  age  for  producing  poisonous  drugs, 
lis  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  still  discernible 
about  the  Acheruaian  pool,  and  manifest  an  an 
tiquity  the  most  remote  in  the  rudeness  of  theii 
architectural  remains.  Indeed,  Ephyre  cotu> 
not  be  other  than  one  of  the  most  ancient  town* 
of  Greece,  as,  according  to  mythological  tradi- 
tions, referring  to  the  obscurest  periods,  in  this 
city  was  made  the  bold  attempt  of  Theseus  ana 
Pirithous  to  carry  off  Proserpina,  the  wife  of 
Aidoneus ;  in  other  words,  the  wife  of  the  king. 

Horn.  1,  859.— Paw.  1,  17. Cranon,  in 

Thessaly,  is  believed  to  have  been  intended  by 
Homer  in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephy- 
ri  and  Phlegyss.  IL  n.  301.  It  was  also  a  not 
uncommon  name  of  Corinth.— -A  town  in 
Elis,  the  later  name  of  which  is  not  with  accu- 
racy known,  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ac* 
cording  to  Cramer,  when  thisname  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Selleis,  on  which 
it  stood,  the  Elean  town  is  referred  to  by  Ho- 
mer ;  at  other  times  the  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia 
is  to  be  understood.  There  were  many  other 
places  of  this  name,  but  all  too  inconsiderable 
to  require  particular  notice.  •  , 

Epidamnus.     Vid.  Dyrrackimm. 

Epidapbne,  a  town  of  Syria  called  also  An* 
tioch. 

Epidaurus,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  Sarc- 
nic  gulf,  the  more  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Epkarus.  But  though  in  the  Argian  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Epidauruswasby  no  means 
subject  to  the  dominion,  of  Argos,  and  was  al- 
ways found,  on  the  contrary,  in  alliance  with 
the  LacedsBmonums,  the  government  of  this 
city,  with  its  Hale  state,  extending  in  the  envi- 
rons perhaps  about  two  miles,  was  decidedly 
arisftcratical ;  and  the  administration  was  con* 
fided  principally  to  the  care  of  a  select  council, 
consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  de- 
nominated Artyni.  Epidaurus  was  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses  and  its  vines,  but  most  of  all 
for  its  worship  of  JEsculapius,  and  the  magni- 
ficent temple  erected  to  that  god  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modern  name  of  the  site,  and  of  the  few 
ruins  that  remain,  is  EpHKauro.-^^-W.  Ano* 
ther  town  of  the  same  name,  and  dedicated  to 
the  same  deity,  was  in  the  country  of  Laconia. 
This  place,  which  stood  exposed  to  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  upon  the  coast  of  the  Myrtoan 
sea,  was  much  and  freauently  ravaged  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  surnamed  Limera,  and  stood  at  no  great 
distance  north  of  Epideliam.  Tkvc.—Strab. 
8.—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  44.— Pans.  3,  c.  81.— Afcfa, 
2,  c.3. 

Epidium,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  according  to  Cambden, 
whe  describes  it  as  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
intersected  bymarshes  and  swamps  in  every  di- 
rection. The  name  he  derives  from  the  Epidii, 
who  inhabited  it    Ptoiem. 

Epiphakea,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issue, 
now  Surpendkar.  Plin.  5,  c.  87.— Cic.  ad  Fam. 

15,  ep.  4. II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

Oruntes,  between  Arethusa  and  Larissa  on  the 
same  river.  The  endeavour  to  change  the  name 
of  this  town  from  Hamoth,  derived,  it  was  pre- 
tended, from  Hamoth,  the  son  of  Canaan,  in* 
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Aafphanfta,  in  honote  of  the  tag  of  Syria,  An- 
tiociuis  Eptphanes,  was  only  partially  snoots* 
ful  j  and  though  the  Europeans,  and  perhaps  ihe 
Asiatic  subjects  of  that  long,  were  willing  to> 
foe  the  former  name  in  that  of  thetf  conqueror, 
the  natives  and  citizens  continued  to  call  it 
Amatha.  Hence  the  modern  appellation  of  JHo- 
mal.    Ptek5,c.S*. 

Spipoljb,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
aide,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Dionysius,  who, 
to  complete  the  work  expeditiously,  employed 
60/000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  days  he  finish- 
ed a  wail  (bur  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  of 
great  height  and  thickness. 

Epinus,  a  large  division  of  Greece,  forming 
the  north- western  section  of  that  country.  The 
Fiver  iBas  on  the  north  divided  it  from  Illyria, 
and  the  lofty  Pindus  range  intervened  to  form 
its  boundary  on  the  The&sa&an  side,  including 
Athanunia,  however,  in  the  territory  of  Epirus, 
as  well  as  Ambracia,  w^ich  confined  upon 
Acarnania  on  the  south.  Considered  apart 
from  these  smaller  districts,  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Epirus  was  formed  by  the  river  Arach* 
thus.  The  origin  of  the  Epirotic  people  is  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  more  profound  than  that 
A  which  envelopes  the  accounts  of  southern 
^  Greece ;  ami  all  that  can  be  said  of  them,  is, 
that,  according  to  Sirabo,  their  early  manners, 
customs,  and  habits,  indicated  a  common  origin 
for  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Macedonians. 
The  name  of  Epirus,  which  signified  Mafar 
iaendy  and  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this 
country  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  islands 
on  its  coast,  included  in  the  boundaries  assign- 
ad  to  it  above,  a  great  number  of  others,  each 
of  which  at  the  earliest  dates  represented  a  se- 
parate and  independent  nation  or  tribe.  Very 
early,  however,  the  Molosaian  princes  extended 
their  authority  over  all,  and  the  history  of  Epi- 
rus is,  therefore,  almost  restricted  to  that  of  toe 
Molossi  The  traditionary  account  of  the  rise 
-  and  advancement  of  this  people  refers  its  origin 
to  a  period  comparatively  fate,  and  assigns  to 
she  Molossi,  as  their  first  founder,  Motaasus,  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache.  The  people 
of  this  distant  part  of  Greece  make  little  show 
in  her  annals;  and  when,  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  its  state  and  government,  we  find  them 
both  unequal  to  the  danger  of  contending  with 
even  the  smaller  Grecian  states  for  power  or 
rank.  The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Epirds,  having  annexed  the  larger  districts 
of  Chaonia,  Thesprotia,  and  perhaps  also 
others,  to  the  crown  of  Molosaia,  was  Alexan- 
der, the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  the  father-in-law  of  the  still  mora  renowned 
successor  of  that  prince.  Not  content  with  en- 
larging his  dominions  at  home,  Alexander  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Italy,  where,  after  giving  sig- 
nal proofs  of  conduct  and  valour,  he  was  slain 
before  the  walls  of  Pandosia.  In  the  reign  of 
his  successors  JEacidesand  Alcetas,  Cassaader 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  but 
oy  the  aid  of  the  Iliyrian  king  it  was  soon  alter 
restored  to  the  heir  of  the  last-mentioned  sove- 
reign, who  proved  the  greatest  of  the  Epirot 
princes,  and,  in  ihe  estimation  of  many,  second 
to  none  of  the  mo*  illustrious  names  of  ami- 
amity.  This  was  Pyrrhus  (  Vid.  Pyrrhut\  the 
great  enemy  o£  the  Romans.  In  his  neign  the 
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ail  the  surrounding  nations.  Italy,  Sicily,  Ma- 
cedon, and  the  Peloponnesus,  were  successively 
the  objects  of  his  ambition  and  the  witnesses  of 
his  prowess  and  abilities.  But  though  he  in- 
spired among  the  other  princes*  and  among  the 
people  of  Greece,  anew  and  unusual  respect  for 
the  name  of  Epirus,  he  added  little  to  hex  terri- 
tory) and  when  he  was  slain  in  his  attempt  to 
reduce  the  citadel  of  Argos  with  a  handful  of 
men,  he  had  added  almost  nothing  to  the  boun- 
daries of  his  realm.  After  the  reigns  of  three 
successors  to  this  prince,  the  line  of  his  family 
became  eatn^endthe  Epirets  adopted  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  they  en- 
joyed until  the  destruction  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  in  which  was  involved  the  subversion 
of  their  liberties.  The  Epirots  had  lavoured,  in 
some  measwe,  the  views  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Macedonian  wurj  and  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  exact  toe  bitter- 
est atonement  for  this  ill-judged  opposition  ic 
the  hopes  of  the  usurping  republic.  The  whole 
of  Epirus  is  included  in  the  modem  4&ama 
Pind.  Newt.  j&.  7,  Mr-Tkutj—Liv.e,  34.— 
Pbtt.  PyrrXnhuis-Pplfb. 

EauonmcoM,  now  Casta  Franco,  a  littU 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  vssoxne  suppose,  Ho* 
race  alludes  in  this  verse,  1  S*L  6,  v.  87 : 

*  Mansuri  oppidulo,  versu  qupd  dicere  mm  est." , 

EaroniBftrM.    Vid.  Atiutut* 

Ebesbs,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  in  which  Theo* 
phrastus  was  born. 

Eaxreu,  a  principal  town  of  Eribcaa,  nonl 
of  Chatess,  on  the  Euripus.  Various  account  > 
are  given  of  its  origin;  but  as  its  inhabirane 
were  certainly  of  Ionic  blood,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  writers  who  deduce  them  from 
the  Attic  demuS,  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
Eretria,  were  best  informed  on  this  particular 
subject.  The  Eretrians  early  became  a  flou- 
rishing people,  engaged  in  many  wars  of  am- 
bition with  their  rival  of  Chalets.  They  took 
part  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Darius,  at  the  instigation  of  Aiistagoras, 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  voke  of  the  Persians. 
Their  city  was  therefore,  like  Athens,  a  particu- 
lar object  of  dislike  to  the  eastern  monarch ;  and 
his  orders  and  preparations  were  directed  with 
pecrdiaraniiiKBityagaii^theimliabitants.  Af- 
ter a  six  days' siege  the  city  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  citiaens  were 
carried  away  to  populate  the  Astatic  colony  of 
Cissia.  Qn  its  recovery  fromthis  disaster,  Ere- 
tria deserted  or  abandoned  its  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  was  found  in  league  with  Sparta 
against  the  Athenians.  The  people  being  go- 
verned by  tyrants,  according  to  the  ancient  use 
of  that  term,  and  consequently  entertaining,  as 
was  natural,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  love  of 
their  own  institutions  which  generally  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  republican 'Greece, 
passed,  with  very  little  resistance  or  care,  into 
the  power  of  Antigonus,  and  with  just  as  little 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This 
last  event  oecurred  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
$twb.—HeT*d.~-Dicd.  Sie.—IAv^Polfb. 

Emeus* ,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  AliatdL 

Enaniicvs,  the  name  of  the  Po  among  the 
Greeks.  It  b  well  known  that  k  the  historical 
ages  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  Er.danus  and  the 
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Padto  were  eeitaaily  the  same;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  feblea  of  the  early  poets 
belonging  to  the  latter  country,  either  didnot  at 
•U  reler  to  the  Po,  or  were  founded  upon  very 
indefinite  notions  of  its  riae  and  comae.  Cla>e- 
rius,  indeed,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Po, 
beside  which  Phaeton  was  buried,  so  far  from 
being  the  river  of  Italy,  was  anorthem  stream 
called  Rhodeuae,  and  emptying  into  the  Vista- 
la.  This  would  give,  per naps,  a  northern  ori- 
gin to  the  fable  of  his  death,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  some  at  least  among  the  classic 
fictions  with  those  of  the  people  called  Barba- 
rians. The  nameof  the  Italian  Eridanus,  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  was  Boueacus. 
It  rose  in  the  mens  Vesulua,  and  running  nearly 
east,  was  the  boundary  line  between  Liguria 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  far  as  its  conAaence 
with  the  Ticiaus,  Here,  continuing  its  course, 
it  left  liguria  on  the  south,  and  traversing  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  divided  that  part  which  now  con- 
stitutes the'  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modeaa  and 
the  Bciognese  upon  the  south,  from  Lombardy 
upon  the  north.  On  the  east,  however,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  coast,  this  noble  river,  having  run 
a  navigable  course  of  almost  860  miles,  became 
again  a.  boundary  line,  separating  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  Venetia.  AU  the  waters  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  formed  from  the  springs  and 
snows  and  torrents  of  the  Alps,  unite  to  swell 
the  current  of  this  famous  stream.  The  whole 
length  of  this  river  was  computed  to  be  988 
miles,  and  the  number  of  rivers  which  paid  tri- 
bute, through  it  to  the  Adriatic,  were  by  Pliny 
computed  at  about  thirty.  The  mouths  of  the 
Eridanus  at  Po  axe  thus  described  by  D'An- 
rille;  "The  nearest  to  Ravenna  derives  the 
name  of  Spineticum  Ostium  from  a  very  ancient 
city  founded  by  the  Greeks,  called  Spina  They 
applied  to  it  specially  the  name  of  Eridanus. 
This  channel  was  also  named  Padusa ;  and  at 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Ferrara  is  situated, 
there  separates  from  it  a  channel  named  Vole- 
na,  which  preserves  this  name  and  communi- 
cates it  to  as  mouth.  The  principal  arm  of 
die  Po  only  arrives  at  the  sea  by  dividing  itself 
into  many  channels,  whose  Issue  was  called 
septim  maria,  the  tevm  seas."  Cic  in  Orai. 
l&.~Gaudi*tt>  de  Cons.  Hon.  6,  v.  176.— Ovid, 
McL  3,  fab.  d.—Paus.  4,  c  S.Strai.  6.— 
£jucan.%Y.409s-Virg.Q.l,v.4&l.  jBn.6, 
Y.G50. 

Eaieoaus,  a  river  of  Thrace.     . 

Eantnee,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia.  tfh- 
eii.  Ann.  11,  c  16. 

Eevmantbos,  I.  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Ar- 
cadia, now  the  Olonos,  considered  one  of  the 
meet  elevated  in  Greece,  fl  was  one  of  that 
range,  which,  under  the  name  of  ScoHis,  Ery- 
manthus,  Aroanti,  Oofossa,  But.  stretched  across 
the  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Aehaia,  Sicyonia, 
and  Cormthia,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Mvrtoan 
sea.  In  poetry  this  mountain  is  famed  tor  the 
ferocious  boar  which  haunted  its  wilds;  and 
whose  death  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules.——IX  A  river  of  the  same  name,  now 
tAe  Dagmmiy  flowed  from  this  mountain,  passed 
near  the  town  of  Psophis  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arvanius,  and  emptied  into  the  Alpheus 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon  on  the  borders  of 
SUs>  Bern.  Od.  a,  Vte.—Diony*.  Ptrug.  115. 


EaTTBUA-  Though  this  place,  the  scene  c* 
Havcnles>  victory  over  Geryon,  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  an  island,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  precisely  what  one  is  intended 
wJbenErytheai&nsjmed.  According  to  Vocsius 
it  was  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anas. 
Here  he  thinks  the  first  Phoenician  colony  to 
have  settled  itself  beforethe  founding  of  Gades ; 
and  ancient  vestiges  remaining  in  the  place 
make  manifest  that  it  was  once  inhabited,  al« 
though  so  insignificant  in  modern  times  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  name.  Afefo,  3,  6.-" 
Vou.  md  Pomp.  MtL 

Eainaus,  L  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  Sybil  11  was  built  by 
Neteue,  the  son  of  Codrus.     P*u*  10,  c.  1*\— • 

Liv.  44,  c  88,  I  38,  c.  2& U.    A  town  of 

Bffiotia.    U.  6.  c.  31. III.    One  in  Libya, 

*~-IV.    Another  in  Locris, 

Erythbotm  mare.  The  Bed  8ea  of  the 
ancients  did  not  correspond  to  the  sea  which  the 
moderns  have  designated  by  that  name.  In  an* 
Uquity,  from  having  eatertaiaed  a  very  vague 
and  indefinite  notion  of  this  sea,  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  vast  extent,  the  Greek  and  Latin  geo* 
graphers  came  to  signify,  at  last,  by  Erythreum 
Mare,  the  Arabian  sea,  which  washes  the  coast* 
of  Arabia  and  of  Persia,  and  into  which  the 
modern  Red  sea,  with  them  the  8inus  Arabi* 
cits,  discharges  uself.  The  Sinus  Peraicus,  ot 
Persian  gulf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arabia,  waa 
also  included  by  the  ancients  in  the  Mare  Ery* 
threum.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  so  mv 
certain,  that  it  cannot  be  yet  established  whether 
this  sea  received  its  name  from  the  colour  ot 
its  waters,  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual 
or  from  that  of  a  country.  CufL  8,  c.  9.—Plin 
6,  c  W.—Htrodot.  I,  c.  180  and  189,  L  3,  c.  93, 
L4.C.37.— Aft**,  3,  c.  a 

Ebtx,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  on 
which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina.  The  moan* 
tain  arose  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
island^  over  the  promontory  of  Drepanum. 

Esquille,  ana  Esuuiunvs  won*,  one  of  the 
seven  lulls  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  King  TuUue.  Birds  of  prey  generally 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  otoriminals  who 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were 
called  EsquiUn*  alUa.  It  was  the  largest  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  1  l.—&or<U. 
»,  epod.  v.  100.~»7a*a.  Aft*  9,  c  39. 

&raons,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  Vid. 
Bestiaotis. 

BrutaiA.     Vid.  Hetrutis. 

Bransa,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Bttnuria. 

Evarobus,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing 
into  the  Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Gappadonia. 
Floe.  6,  v.  108. 

fiuaou,  the  largest  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea, 
extending  from  the  Malaic  gulf  on  the  south- 
of  Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Athens, 
along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Boetia,  and  Attica. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  island  in 
outline  from  Pliny,  according  to  the  translation 
of  Cramer.  "  Tom  from  the  coast  of  BcBotia. 
it  is  separated  by  the  Euripos,  the  breadth  of 
which  ts  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a  bridge  to 
be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  promon- 
tories, GeTcestus  looks  towards  Attica,  Caphare* 
us  to  the  Hellespont;  Censum  fronts  thenorDt 
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In  bret  Ith  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty 
miles ;  but  it  is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reach- 
ing from  Attica  to  Thessaly,  it  extends  for  120 
miles  in  length.  Its  circuit  is  366  miles.  On  the 
side  oi  Caphareus  it  is  225  miles  from  the  Hel- 
lespont." The  earliest  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  designated  this  important  tract  of  coun- 
try was  Maoris,  referring  to  its  disproportion- 
ate length;  and  Ocne,  Ellopia,  Asopis,  and 
Abanlia,  were  also  names  by  which  it  was  fre- 
quently denominated.  Its  inhabitants  are  al- 
ways called,  in  Homer,  Abantes,  though,  from 
their  early  skill  and  boldness  on  the  seas,  they 
were  considered  by  some  to  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  The  traditional  account  of  the 
later  name  of  Euboea  derives  it  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Io?  who  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
Epaphus  in  this  island.  The  Abantes  esta- 
blished colonies  in  Hlyrial  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Minor.  As  every  city  either  of  note  or 
magnitude  in  Euboea  pretended  to  an  entire  in- 
dependence it  is  impossible  to  sketch  a  general 
history  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
political  geography  of  the  island ;  the  Chalcidi- 
aos  and  Eretriansmhabitingthe  principal  towns, 
however,  by  their  jealousies  and  their  wars  gave 
a  pretext  to  the  people  of  the  main  land  and  the 
peninsula  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  uniting  all,  if  not  in  a  common  sla- 
very, yet  in  a  common  subjection  to  a  foreign 
influence.  Accordingly,  in  the  time  that  inter- 
vened  between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  wars,  we  find  the  Athenian  authority  and 
supremacy  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
boea, which  only  recovered  its  independence  in 
the  21st  year  of  the  latter  celebrated  war,  Its 
vicissitudes  became  from  this  moment  frequent ; 
and  we  find  the  Eubaeans  returning  almost  to 
the  rule  of  the  Athenians,  attaching  themselves 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  or  swallowed  up  in 
its  empire,  and  finally  restored  by  a  decree  or  the 
senate  and  people  or  Rome  to  a  nominal  liberty. 
When  Euboea  arose  to  great  opulence  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  we  may  infer  that  she  must 
have  held  no  inconsiderable  place  among  the 
trading  nations  of  antiquity,  from  the  vajue  and 
universal  currency  of  the  Eubcean  talent,  known 
in  every  country  as  the  Euboicum.  The  soil  of 
this  island  has  been  compared  for  its  fertility  to 
that  of  the  fruitful  Cyprus ;  but,  at  least  in  an- 
cient times,  this  enviable  advantage  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  to 
which  it  was  subject  The  modern  name  of 
Negropont  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  many 
corruptions  "by  gradual  transition  from  the  Eu- 
ripos.  Horn.  b.  536.—Paus.—Strab.  The 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  oppression  of  the  Turks 
have  not  been  able  to  contend  with  the  natural 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  island.  Corn 
and  wine  are  still  produced  therein  abundance, 
and  numerous  flocks  are  d  ispersed  over  its  wide- 
spreading  pastures.  Its  valleys,  which  centu- 
ries ago  were  covered  by  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
are  still  enclosed  by  their  branches  and  shaded 
by  their  luxuriant  foliage.  The  Euripus  is 
now  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  joins  the  island 
10  the  eastern  shores  of  Greece. 

Evejtos,  a  river  of  J3tolia;  which,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Bornienses  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  ^Stolia,  flows  through  the  conn  try  of 
the  ancient  Calydon,  after  which  it  takes  a 
westerly  course  towards  the  plains  of  ancient 
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Pieuron,  and  then  taming  to  the  south,  falls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  entrance  a>  the 
Corinthiacus  Sinus.  The  more  ancient  name 
of  this  river  was  Lycormas ;  its  modern  name  is 
Fxdara.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  slain  the  centaur  Nessus,  for 
attempting  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Evenos,  son  of  Mars  and 
Sterope,  who,  being  unable  to  overcome  Idas, 
who,  had  promised  him  his  daughter  Marpessa 
in  marriage  if  he  surpassed  him  in  running, 

Sew  bo  desperate  that  he  threw  himself  into 
e  river,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Strab.  10,  451.— Croi».—Opu*.  Met.  9.  104.-* 
Strab.  1. 

Eubrqetjb,  a  nation  of  Drangiana,  called 
also  Ariaspas,  from  their  chief  city  Ariaspe,  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  mount  Becius.  The  name 
Euergeta  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian 
term  applied  to  this  nation  by  Cyrus  for  the  as- 
sistance they  rendered  him  in  his  Scytbian  ex- 
pedition. 

•  EuaiNB.  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  as  their  name  denotes,  inhabiting  that 
'district  sdbsequentry  called  Venecia,  from  the 
Veneti,  who  expelled  the  original  possessors, 
the  Euganei.  After  being  driven  from  their 
ancient  abodes,  they  settled  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes  Benacus  and  Sebinus,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys.    Oram*. — Liv.  1, 1. 

Eumenia,  I.  a  city  of  Phryjria,  built  by  Atta- 
ins in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes,  situated 

on  the  river  Claras. II.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

III.  Of  Caria.    PH*.  6,  29.- — IV.  Of 

Hyrcania. 

EupAToaiA,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris, 
M  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lycus ;  begun  by 
Mithridates  under  the  name  of  Eupatoria,  it 
received  from  Pompey,  who  finished  it,  the 
name  of  Magnopous.  It  appears  to  be  that 
now  called  TcktMeh.n    PAnville. 

Euphrates,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
Armenia,  and,  forming  in  its  course  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  empties  into  the 
Persian  gulf.  "  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise 
from  several  sources ;  two  branches  in  particu- 
lar dispute  the  honour  of  being  the  principal: 
one,  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Bayazid* 
the  ancient  Ligua, "  in  the  mountains  named 
Ala-Da^,  anciently  the  mountain  Abus  of 
which  Ararat  makes  a  part.  This  river,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Murad,  disappears  under 
ground  at  a  distance  of  four  hours'  travelling 
from  Bayazid.  It  re-appears,  and  receives  near 
Melaskerd,"  the  ancient  Mauro-Castrum, "  ano- 
ther river  of  this  name,  and  traverses  all  the 
district  of  Tumberan,  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  proper."  In  its  passage  through  this 
country  it  receives  the  Telaboas,  which  the  ten 
thousand  met  with  between  the  sour??s  .of  the 
Tigris  and  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 
Continuing  its  course  towards  the  west,  the 
Euphrates  meets  its  other  branch,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor,  a  little 
below  Arabraoe,  Arahkir.  The  stream  is  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  a  small  river,  which  rises 
near  Arze,  Brzroom,  with  the  Lycus,  whose 
sources  are  called  in  the  country  Bing-gkm^ 
or  the  Thousand  Fountains.  These  two  rivers 
united  do  not  equal  the  Mwrad,  which  Xeno- 
phon  considers  the  real  Euphrates.  The  Vtat 
and  Mwrad  enclose  the  d  *  rict  Acilisene,  whose 
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apex  fe  the  point  of  junction.  Tke  river,  now 
very  considerable,  descends  towards  the  south, 
receiving  the  Arsanias,  now  Arsen,  a  stream 
which  flows  through  the  district  of  Sophene; 
although  the  name  of  Ananias  is  not  unfre- 
quently  applied  to  the  Mured,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  Euphrates  crossed  by  the  ten  thousand, 
and  "  the  same  that  Corbulo,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Armenia  under  Nero, 
makes  issue  from  a  district  caUed  Caranites,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Pliny.  A  little  below" 
its  junction  with  the  Arsen,  "  and  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  Elegia,  or  Ihja,  near 
JSrxreom,  the  .Euphrates  pierces  the  chain  of 
mount  Taurus ;  and  this  place  is  now  called  the 
Passef  Nuskar."  (lyAnmile.)  Having  pass- 
ed this,  it  winds  along  an  elevated  plain,  but 
soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 
forms  a  double  cataract  twenty-two  miles  above 
Samosata,  or  Semisat.  the  capital  of  Comagene, 
which  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  great  parabo- 
la, by  which  this  river,  which  hitherto  appears 
to  direct  its  course  to  me  Mediterranean,  turns 
suddenly  towards  the  east  and  south.  "  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
one  another,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its  ele- 
vation, and  it  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
lasses. Several  artificial  communications,  per- 
haps two  or  three  that  are  natural,  form  a  pre- 
lude to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers, 
which  finally  takes  place  near  Kama.  The 
river  formed  by  their  junction  is  called  SkaUaU 
Arab,  or  the  river  of  Arabia.  It  has  three 
principal  mouths,  besides  a  small  outlet  ;  these 
occupy  a  space  of  86  miles.  The  southernmost 
is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current  Bars  of 
sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  in 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach 
dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Bassora,  and  even  beyond  Kama, 
meeting  with  violence  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
billows.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  the 
Euphrates  as  losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and 
marshes  to  the  south  of  Babylon ;  others  con- 
aider  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates. According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  ori- 
ginally entered  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  the 
coarse  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up  by  a 
mound.  This 'last  opinion  has  been  in  some 
measure  revived  by  a  modern  traveller  (Nie- 
buhr),  who  supposes  that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sa- 
rw,  proceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
of  Babvlon,  is  continued  without  interruption  to 
the  seal  The  bay  called  Khore-Abdallak  would, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  an- 
cient mouth  of  the  river ;  but  this  bay  existed 
in  Ate  time  of  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the 
Sinus  Mesanites.  With  regard  to  the  canal 
Nakr-Sares,  it  appears  for  certain  to  rejoin  the 
river  near  'Semawe.  The  dry  bed  correspond- 
ing to  the  gulf  of  Kkore-Abdattah,  and  on  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  old  city  of  Bassora, 
terminates  in  the  Euphrates  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Korna,  The  Pallocopas,  or  the  canal  of  Koufa, 
seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  lakes  on  the 
south  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
which  this  fiat  and  movable  ground  is  subject, 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  and  the  works  of 
Airman  labour,  concur  to  render  the  solution  of 
thee  points  impossible.  There  is  also  some  un- 
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certainty  respecting  the  relative  siv  of  the  T\ 
gris  and  Euphrates.  This  last,  certainly,  ha* 
the  largest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains ;  it 
presents  at  HiUeh  a  width  not  exceeding  420 
feet ;  while  the  Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than 
600.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both*  the  one  and 
the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of 
Alexander  have,  in  their  simplicity,  mistaken 
for  military  bulwarks  intended  to  check  the 
progress  of  .the  Arabian  pirates  up  the  river. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  deposit  no  slime 
like  the  Nile;  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fields  of  Bagdat  the  gar- 
den of  Asia."  (MalU-Brun.)  .The  Euphrates 
is  the  Perah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Arrian.  7, 
7.— Mela,  3,  8.— Plin.  6,  26;  6,  27.— Strab.  2, 
2, 130;  16, 1060.— VAnviUe. 

EupmuTsau,  or  Eophratbnsis, a  name  given. 
to  Comagene  when  a  Roman  province. 

Euripcs,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  Its 
flux  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular  during 
18  or  19  days,  and  were  uncommonly  unsettled 
the  rest  of  the  month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
quiry among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Aristotle  threw  himself  into  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non. Iav.  28,  c.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— J'Jt*.  9,  c 
96.— Strab.  9.  The  frequency  of  the  currents, 
or  rather  of  eddies,  in  this  narrow  channel,  in- 
duced many  among  the  ancients  to  believe  that 
the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  it  more 
frequently  than  upon  the  open  coast ;  and  some 
of  them  maintained  that  this  occurred  no 
less  than  seven  times  dtfring  the  day.  and  as 
many  during  the  night.  T  he  effect  of  the  wind 
upon  this  confined  channel  was  sometimes  such 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  wild  mountain 
torrent. 

EuadFA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  JEgean  Sea,  Hel- 
lespont, Euxine,  Palus  Mssotis,  and  Tanais  in 
a  northern  direction.  The  Mediterranean  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Northern  oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europe,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Mela,  2,  c  1.— Ptfn.  3,  c.  1, 
Ac—Lucan,  3,  v.  275.— Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  222. 
Malte-Brun  gives  the  following  table  of  dis- 
tances from  various  points  or  extremities  of 
this  continent,  containing  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000,000. 
Length  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural 
mountains  near  Ekatetinebvrg,  1215  leagues; 
from  Brest  to  Astracan,  860,  Breadth  across 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Or- 
tegal,  210  leagues;  from  Port  Verdre  to  Ba- 
yonne,  (the  narrowest  part)  along  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees,  95  leagues;  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  268;  from  the  Caspian  to  the  White 
Sea,  485:  and  from  Cape  Malapan,  the  an- 
cient Teenarum,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  Norlk,  the 
greatest  breadth  of  Europe,  870  leagues.  Not 
all,  nor  even  the  greatest  part,  of  the  country 
lying  within  these  several  points  was  accurately 
known  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  though  the 
boundaries  given  above  demonstrate,  that,  ex* 
cent  upon  the  north,  they  must  have  had  a  «• 
neraUy  correct  notion  of  its  extent  and  limit.' ' 
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The  etrlet  and  accurate  aeaneintaace  e€  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  extended  hardly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dwna  on  the  east, 
and  the  southern  borders  of  the  Ifaitic  on  the 
north.  The  rest  was  vague  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise, concerning  vast  islands  extending  in  the 
northern  ocean,  and  towhkhthey  ravethename 
of  Scandinavia;  and  of  impenetrable  forests  on 
the  east  and  north-east,  to  which  they  gave  the 
indefinite,  and,  as  applied  by  then,  unmeaning 
titles  of  Scvthia  and  Sarmatia.    Some  inter- 
course they  had,  moreover,  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosohorns,  the  Straits  of  Caffa, 
and  the  Palos  Maoris.    The  rivers,  and  even 
the  mountains,  of  this  continent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Alpine  chain  and  the  elevation  of  mount 
Blanc,  are  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  continents ;  and  Malte- 
.Bimn  observes  that  die  whole  peninsula  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  basin  of  one  great 
river  like  the  Nile.  That  very  curious  inquirer, 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Cabtric 
Mysteries,  observes,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  "  the  continent  of  Europe  derived 
its  name  from  the  worship  of  Ear-op,  the  Ser~ 
t  font  of  the  Sun ;  and  not  from  the  fabulous 
'  Europe.    Herodotus  justly  explodes  the  notion 
ef  its  oeing  so  called  from  the  Persian  princess, 
observing  that  she  never  saw  the  region  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  Europe;  but  that  she 
was  conveyed  from  Tyre  into  Crete,  and  from 
Crete  into  Africa."    But,  however  we  may 
'  choose  to  accept  the  derivation  of  this  name, 
it  is  now  very  well  understood  that  the  whole 
country  now  known  a*  Europe  was  not  origi- 
nally included  in  that  designation.    The  Ro- 
mans gave  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lav 
opposite  to  them,  the  name  of  Africa,  which 
only,  by  gradual  extension,  came  at  last  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  of  the  vastpeninsula  which  now 
bears  that  appellation.    The  same  was  equally 
the  ease  in  regard  to  Asia;  and  from  the  parts 
contiguous  to  Europe,  the  name  extended  over 
the  largest  part  of  the  world  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  a  portion  or 
region  of  Thrace  was  first  denominated  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  as  being  "  the  en- 
trance or  Europe,  opposite  the  land  of  Asia;" 
but  more  probably,  the  first  called  by  that  name, 
which  it  communicated  at  an  earlv  period  to 
one  whole  division  of  the  earth.    The  capital 
of  Europa,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  that  title  was  first  applied, 
was  Heraclea,  which  continued  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  empire  a  place  of  some  importance 
till  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Bvzan- 
tium,  thenceforward  Constantinople,    "  Euro- 
pean languages  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes ;  the  first  consists  of  those'  which  re- 
semble one  another,  and  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  Persic ;  the  second  com- 
prises those  in  which  such  resemblance  does 
not  exist,  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  indistinct. 
In  the  first  class  maybe  distinguished  the  Greek 
and  partly  the  Latin,  the  Slavonic  and  its 
brancnes,  the  German  and  Scandinavian:  in 
the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
Basque  or  Biscayan.    It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  radical  differences  are  to 
tie  attributed  to  two  different  Asiatic  invasions 
tr  to  two  separate  periods  of  civilisation.  Ten 
distinct  rices  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
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ancient  aue,  en  the  whole,  Che  least  i 
The  Guanas,  of  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  a  vert 
ancient  branch,  after  having  peopled  with,  their 
colonists  the  most  of  the  coasts  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  exist  only  in  some  provinces  of 
Turkey,  chieiy  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesus.   The  Albanians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Uly  riaas,  who  mingled  formerly  with 
the  Palasgic  Greeks,  and  at  a  later  period  with 
the  modem ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European 
character,  and  its  connexion  with  the  German: 
and  Slavonic    No  trace  is  left  of  the  ancient 
people  that  are  snpposed  to  have  inhabited 
Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Da- 
nube; they  were  probably  composed  of  differ- 
ent races,  as  the  Phrygian,  the  Slavonics,  the 
Celtic,  and  the  Pe&asgic ;  perhaps,  too,  what  ie 
strictly  called  the  Thmcian  language,  was  the 
common  source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek, 
the  Illyrian,  and  even  the  Dorian  or  Dot*,    it 
is  towards  Thrace,  mount  Hemus,  and  the  Low- 
er Danube,  that  we  can  discover  the  earliest 
origin  of  European  states;  but  these  indications 
disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel 
by  the  north  round  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  Tenia, 
the  modern  rulers  of  the  Greeks,  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Tartars,  and  are  scattered 
throughout  Russia  from  the  Grime*  to  Kasani 
one  of  their  colonies  is  established  in  Lithua- 
nia.   That  people,  foreign  to  Europe,  or  who 
only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  UraJian  con- 
fines, are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probably  fixed  in  it  for  ages ;  they  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Greek  races,  ana  with  the  an- 
cient nations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.    The 
Turcomans,  of  whom  a  branch  is  settled  in 
Macedonia,  have  preserved  incorrupted  their 
Asiatic  origin.   Two  great  races  have  probably 
existed  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  for  some  ' 
thousand  years.    The  vain  Greeks  and  proud 
Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  sLtvo* 
itiANs  and- Finns,  (Sleet  and  FSnni;}  but  these 
populous  tribes  have  occupied,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  all  the  countries  comprehend- 
ed under  the  vague  and  chimerical  names  ot 
Scvthia  and  Sarmatia.    Almost  all  the  topo- 
graphical names  of  these  countries  are  derived 
from  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic ;  a  very  small 
number  owe  their  origin  to  the  short  empires  of 
the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  The  Ostrogoths, 
and  the  Huns,  the  successive  conquerors  ana 
rulers  of  these  immense  plains.    It  is  probable 
that  a  Scythian  nation,  sprung  from  the  Medes, 
puled  over  the  Finns  and  Slavonians, who  formed 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  tribes.    The  Sar- 
matians, who  appear  .to  have  been  of  Tartar 
descent,  mixed  with  the  Scythians  and  their 
vassals;  the  Huns  were  another  horde  of  the 
same  people ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.     It  is  certain  that,  at  the 
rime  in  which  they  appeared  in  these  countries, 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper  were 
peopled  by  Slavonic  tod  Finnic  tribes.    The 
Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their 
dialects,  into  three  branches ;  first,  the  eastern 
Slav!,  including  the  Russians,  a  people  descend 
ed  from  the  Koxelans  or  Roxolani,  the  8la%  i 
and  Scandinavians,  the  Rousniacs.  in  Galide, 
the  Servians  or  Slav!  on  the  Danube,  the  Sla- 
vonians, the  Croatians,  and  others;  secondr? 
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the  western  fitar*  *r  the  Poke,  Bbhemiena, 
Hungarian  Slavi, and  the  Borate or  Serb** 
Luaatia;  thirdly,  the  northern  Slavi  or  the 
Yeaedes  of  the  Romans,  the  Wends  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavian*,  a  very  numerous  tribe, 
earlier  civilized,  bat  at  the  sane  time  carliei 
incorporated  in  different  states  than  the  other 
two.  The  same  tribe  comprehends  tne  renoains 
of  the  German  Wendes.  or  Potatoes,  the  Obo» 
trites  and  Rugians,  long  since  confounded  with 
their  conquerors  the  Germans;  it  also  inclndes 
the  Pomeranians,  the  Kassubs,  subdued  by  the 
Poles;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Protsi,  exter- 
minated or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery  by 
their  Teutonic  conquerors}  and  lastly,  the  Li- 
thuanians, the  only  branch  which  has  retained 
some  traces  of  its  ancient  language,  although 
mixed  wfch  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic  The 
Wallaghuns,  m  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Gene,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Romans;  their  lan- 
guage resembles  the  Latin.  The  Bulqaruns 
are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over 
Finnic  vassals;  after  having  reached  mount 
Hemas,  they  mingled  with  the  Slavi  on  ihe 
Danube,  and  partly  adopted  their  language. 
The  Finns,  whom  Tacitus  designates  imaWtne 
name  of  Fenni,  and  Strabo  under  that  of  Zou- 
mi, wandered  probably  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  Some  of  their 
tribes  having  mixed  with  other  nations,  were  in- 
cluded by  the  Greeks  among  the  European  Scy- 
thians. Their  descendants  were  subdued  and 
driven  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  name* 
rous  hordes  of  Slavonians.  It  is  probable  that 
the  branches  of  the  Finnic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  connected'  with 
the  Huns,  the  Estka,  or  ancient  Esmoaians 
and  Livonians ;  the  Pernfiaas  incorporated  with 
the  8candina¥ians,perticnlariy  the  Norwegians, 
the  last  people  founded  a  powerful  state  m  the 
tenth  century ;  lastly,  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
yars, who  were  composed  of  Finnic  and  Turk- 
ish tribes,  and  governed  by  Persians  or  Bucha- 
nans. Such  are  considered  the  ramifications  of 
the  Finnic  race,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the 
Tdwude.  There  are,  without  doubt,  maayrea- 
sons  that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  though  ancient  people.  The  Teutonic 
Nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  English, 
are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  and 
Finns,  ki  the  western  and  central  regions  of 
Europe.  The  Germans,  on  account  of  their 
different  dialects,  may  be  divided  into  two  class- 
es; the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on  the*  north. 
The  high  German,  and  its  harsh  .and  guttural 
iialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzerland,  Swabia,  Al- 
.  ace,  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  States,  Silesia,  and 
Transylvania.  The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low 
German,  mar  be  again  divided  into  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  or  into  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
Belgian,  which  extended  from  the  Zuider-zee 
to  Sleswick;  and  into  lew  or  dd  Saxon,  which 
was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and  Holstein  to 
east"rn  Prussia.  We  ought,  lastly,  to  mention 
the  Saxon,  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween these  two  German  dialects,  almost  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as  the  Italian  and  the, 


French.  The  Saxon  w  the  language  of  Fran* 
coma,  and  of  the  higher  orders  in  Livonia  and 
Ksfhrniia.  The  Scandinavian  nations,  or  the 
Swedes,  Goths,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Jufa- 
laaders,  foam  a  distinct  race  from  the  German 
nations,  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a  ye* 
mote  period.  Still,  however,  there  is  some  re 
semblance  between  them  and  the  Dutch,  the 
Friealanders,  and  the  low  Saxons.  All  thai 
remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  ninth  century,  is  retained  in  the 
Daseearlian,  the  old  Norwegian  of  the  valleys  of 
Dofre,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Feroe  islands,  and 
the  Norse,  the  language  of  the  Shetland  island* 
era,  Two  others,  or  rather  modern  dialects,  the 
Swedish  and  the  Danish,  are  both  of  them 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  civilisation  they  have  lost  much 
of  their  strength,  and  even  of  their  copiousness, 
A  third  dialect,  that  of  Jutland,  retains  the 
marks  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  some 
affinity  with  the  ancient  Scandinavian.  The 
English  and  Soots  in  the  lower  part  of  Scot* 
land,  are  sprung  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Jutfanders,  and  Scandinavians.  Their 
different  dialects  united  and  modified,  formed 
the  old  English  or  the  Angl*-Dano-Sazpn}  a 
language  which  was  corrupted  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  barbarous  Latin  and  barbarous 
French  at  the  Norman  invasion ;  but  its  an- 
cient character  was  not  thus  destroyed ;  it  was 
afterwards  slowly  but  gradually  improved.  It 
mast  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  low 
counties  of  Scotland,  bear  a  stronger  reseat* 
blance  than  the  English  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are  now 
spoken  in  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europef 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make,  on  connexion  with 
the  subject,  some  remarks  on  certain  nations 
that  were  oppressed  and  subdued.  No  distinct 
trace  remains  of  the  Etruscans,  Ihe  Ausonians, 
the  Osci,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  such 
at  least  as  were  anciently  settled  in  Italy.  The 
words  Celts  and  Iberians  are  no  longer  used  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  but  under  other 
denominations  we  may  discover  the  descend" 
ants  of  these  great  and  ancient  nations.  The 
Bacojces,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  still  retain  one  of  the  most  original 
languages  in  oar  part  of  the  world ;  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Iberian,  which' . 
was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern  Spain,  and 
was  common  also  in  Aouitanian  Gaul.  The 
Celts,  one  of  the  primitive  European  races, 
were  most  widely  scattered  in  different  coun- 
tries. We  may  learn  from  the  earliest  histories 
of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled  at  a  remote 
epoch  on  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
from  which  they  migrated  into  the  British  isl- 
ands and  the  central  and  western  regions  of 
Spain ;  at  a  later  period  they  inundated  Italy, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  The' Hibernians 
are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people;  and  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  the  highlanders  of 
Scotland  are  a  colony  of  the  native  Irish.  The 
Brm  or  Gaelic  is  the  only  authentic  monument 
of  the  Celtic  language ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose 
dialects  are  at  present  extinct.  Bat/mm  was 
at  one  period  inliabltedbv  Ceiu  ami  Germans* 
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bm  it  m*/ be  proved  that  the  earheriiihabitmits 
were  of  ( fcltic  origin ;  the  Belgians,  having  con- 
quered parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  mingled 
with  the  native  Celts,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Wales,  Cumber- 
land, and  Cornwall;  from  these  districts  they 
returned  to  the  continent^  and  peopled  lower 
Brittany.  The  Gatdau  or  Gallic  that  is  still 
spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Belgian,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  Celtic,  and  the  more 
modern  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  composed 
of  several  others ;  the  Gaols  called  their  lan- 
guage the  Kumraigh  or  the  Kymri,  and  the  La- 
tin authors  of  the  middle  ages  den  minated  the 
people  Cambrians ;  some  geographical  writers 
nave  incorrectly  styled  them  Cimbres.  Such 
are  the  three  native  and  ancient  races  of  west- 
ern Europe.  The  language  of  the  Romans, 
particularly  the  popular  dialect  or  Romana  rus- 
tic*, came  gradually  into  use  in  different  coun- 
tries it  was  thus  mixed  with  native  languages, 
and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms:  the  purer 
Latin  was  spoken  in  the  towns  ana  churches. 
The  irruption  of  the  northern  states,  all  of 
them,  or  almost  all  of  them,  of  Teutonic  origin, 
introduced  new  confusion  and  new  idioms  into 
the  Latino-Gallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects; 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which  the 
seeds  had  been  sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  in  western  Europe. 
From  it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and  also  the 
Provencal,  the  Oe  or  Occitanian.  the  Limosin 
and  Caialonian.  The  old  French  and  some  of 
its  dialects,  as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picardy, 
must  have  existed  for  many  centuries  before 
the  French  name  was  known ;  to  the  same 
source  must  be  attributed  the  modern  Spanish, 
or  the  Castilian  and  Gallician.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  conclude  from  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  ancient  European  languages,  that  the  three 
most  populous  races  were  the  Romano-Celtic  in 
the  south  and  west:  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre, 
the  north,  and  north-west;  and  the  Slavonic  in 
the  east.  The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turk- 
ish, and  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  east ;  the 
Basque,  the  Celtic  or  Erse,  and  the  Gaelic  or 
Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
are  considered  secondary  by  the  political  arith- 
metician. These  seven  languages  are  not  spo- 
ken by  more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
.  millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  three  great  races 
comprise  a  European  population  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions.  Europe 
reckons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants 
of  Arabians:  they  are  distinguished  in  the  is- 
land of  Canaia  by  the  name  of  Abadiotes,  and 
are  confounded  with  the  natives  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of  Kal- 
mucs,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don.  We  may  likewise  men- 
tion the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Zigeunes  or  gypsies,  an  ancient  Indian 
caste,  and  other  tribes  of  the  same  sort,  that  are 
treated  with  greater  or  less  severity."  MaUe- 
Bmn. 

Eurotas,  a  river  of  Laconia,  now  the  Ere, 
or  Vasilico  Potamos.  Its  source  was  in  Arca- 
dia, near  Asea,  and  the  springs  of  the  famous 
Alpheus.  For  some  distance  this  stream  is  lost 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ( Vid.  AU 
pftfftij)  but  rising  again  in  the  Laconian  terri- 
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torv  near  Belmma,  it  takes  a  southerly  eonrst 
and  running  almost  midway  between  the  Sarc 
nicus  Sinus  and  the  Myrtoan  Sea  upon  the  east, 
and  Messenia  on  the  west,  it  discharged  itself 
into  the  Laconic  gulf.  All  the  streams  of  La- 
conia poured  their  waters  into  this  largest  of  the 
Peloponnesian  rivers,  by  means  of  which  they 
paid  their  tribute  to  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  stood  Sparta,  the  great  capital  of  Laco- 
nia and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  all  Greece ;  besides  which,  innumerable 
towns  and  villages  gave  to  its  margin  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  and  continuous  settle- 
ment. 

Eurttanes,  the  greatest  of  the  three  princi- 
pal tribes  into  which  the  JEtolian  people  were 
divided.  They  occupied  the  northern  part  cf 
JEtolia,  from  the  lake  Trichoma  to  the  borders 
of  Thessaly.  The  Eurytanes  are  said  by  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  been  a  barbarous  people,'speak- 
ing  a  language  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
civilized in  their  habits  and  lives. 

Eoxiijros  Pontus,  one  of  the  principal  reser- 
voirs of  the  great  nvecs  which  drain  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  celebrated  sea  is  situated 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the 
line  of  separation,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
boundaries  of  both.  In  antiquity,  the  countries 
which  bordered  upon  this  remarkable  basin  were 
on  the  south,  Mysia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia, 
and  Pontes  in  Asia,  and  the  Byzantine  penin- 
sula upon  the  side  of  Europe ;  the  western  shore 
was  peopled  by  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Cimmerians ;  upon  the  north,  a  great 
variety  of  tribes,  chiefly  Sarmatian,  occupied  the 
coast  between  the  Tyras  and  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese ;  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  shores  for 
the  most  part  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Col- 
chis between  this  coast  and  T|aurica,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Palus  Maxftis  passing  through  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  emptied  into  the  Euxine, 
which  disgorged  itself  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  another  narrow  strait  into  the  Propon- 
tis ;  thence,  again  through  the  Hellespont  into 
the  JEgean  and  the  Mediterranean,  ot  which  it 
constituted  the  principal  basin  and  first.deposi- 
tary.  It  was  frequently  called  by  the  ancients, 
Pontus,  without  any  peculiar  name  or  destina- 
tion, as  the  only  body  of  water  in  those  regions 
which  could  be  called  a  sea ;  but  many  distin- 
guishing appellations  were  afterwards  given  to 
it,  derived  either  from  some  peculiar  property  or 
appearance  in  its  waters  or  its  coast,  from  tra- 
dition ;  or  lastly,  from  the  character  of  the  tribes 
which  were  settled  on  its  shores.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  «&i mt ,  inhospitable,  on'  account 
of  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its 
coasts.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  plantation  of  colonies  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, gradually  softened  their  roughness,  and 
the  sea  was  no  longer  called  Axenus,but  Euxe- 
nus,  hospitable.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  bv 
Herodotus  to  be  1387  mileslong  and  490  broad. 
Strabo  calls  it  1100  miles  long,  and  in  circum- 
ference 3135.  It  abounds  in  all  varieties  of  fish, 
and  receives  the  tribute  of  above  40  rivers.  It 
is  not  of  great  depth,  except  in  the  eastern  parts ; 
whence  some  have  imagined  that  it  had  a  sub* 
terraneous  communication  with  the  Caspian. 
It  is  called  the  Black  sea  from  the  thick  dark 
fogs  which  cover  it.  Ovid.  JYisL  3,  el.  13, 1. 4, 
eL  4,  v.  bL—Storav.  8,  &c— Jlftfe,  1.  «  L-~ 
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Pkn.  Z.—Btrodok  4,  c  86.  The  principal 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  &te, 
are  the  Do%y  formerly  the  Tanais,  through  the 
Palus  Meotis,  the  Dnieper,  Danapis,  and  Bo- 
rysthenes ;  the  Bog,  which  joins  the  Dnieper  at 
its  embouchure,  and  the  Dniester,  Danaster  or 
Tyras,  which  emptied  north  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  All  these  rivers  drain  the  Russian 
empire,  formerly  Sarmatia,  between  the  Volga 
ana  the  Danube,  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mos- 
cow to  Warsaw.  The  Danube  itself,  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  this  body  of  water,  supplies  it 
from  the  streams  collected  in  its  course  of  1500 
miles  from  Germany,  the  Alps,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey  north  of  the  BaUumst  the  Hav 
mus  of  antiquity. 

P. 

b  Fabarlb,  now  Farfa,  a  river  of  Italy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  Farfarus. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334.— Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  715. 

Fabratfjua,  now  Falvaterra,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  situated  on  the  Latin  Way.  It  belonged 
first  to  tbe  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  434  U.  C. 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It 
was  colonized  628  U.  C.    Cram. 

Fabricius  pons,  "  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank,  of 
that  river.  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  built  of  stone  soon  alter  tbe  conspiracy  of 
Catiline ;  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
wooden  one  existed  previously  on  the  same  spot. 
Its  modern  name  is  Ponte  di  quattro  Capi.n 
Cram. 

FfsuL«,  a  considerable  town  of  Etruria,  25 
miles  to  tbe  south-east  of  Pistoria,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  north-east  of  Florence ;  "  its 
ruins  and  name  are  preserved  in  the  well-known 
hill  and  village  of  PHesoU.  It  is  noticed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius,  in  his  account 
of  the  early  wars  between  tne  Gauls  and  the  Ro- 
mans, we  find  Faesulae  subsequently  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  colonies  which  Sylla  es- 
tablished to  reward  his  adherents :  and  we  know 
that  Catiline  made  it  the  chief  hold  of  his  party 
in  Etruria.  It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy."  Cram.  „The 
author  of  a  "  Tour  through  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,"  gives  this  account  of 
the  modern  FUsole.  "  A  walk  of  about  4  miles 
brought  us  to  Fsesulee,  one  of  the  12  ancient 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  famed  in  those  days  for  its 
skill  in  divination  and  interpretation  of  omens. 
Parts  of  the  ancient  walls,  being  stones  of  im- 
mense size,  piled  without  cement  one  upon  the 
other,  still  remain.  Within  the  last  12  years  an 
amphitheatre  has  been  discovered  by  digging. 
A  portion  of  the  rising  seats  and  steps;  a  re- 
servoir for  water  under  an  arch ;  together  with 
several  vaulted  caves,  supposed  for  the  wild 
aeasts*,  and  entrances  for  tne  people,  remain  in 
excellent  preservation,  A  churcn  dedicated  to, 
and  containing  the  corpse  of  St  Alexander,  was 
built  in  the  6th  century  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
supposed  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Its  14  ancient 
Ionic  columns  support  the  roof,  while  outside 
the  door  stands  the  very  altar  where  Pagan  in- 
cense formerly  smoked  in  honour  of  the  jolly 
cod.  Fiesole  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  bign 
hill,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  on  every  side, 
over  one  unbounded  prospect  of  the  riches  of 


nature  perfected  by  cultivation,  and  embellish** 
with  innumerable  villas  which  seem  to  exfc  nd 
even  to  the  distant  Appenines."  At  Fiesok 
are  the  church,  of  St.  Lawrence,  adorned  by  the 
skill  of  Michael  Angelo :  the  splendid  mauso- 
leum of  the  first  six  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany; 
and  the  Laurentian  library,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Here  are  several  cut 
riosities;  among  them  the  tamed  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  found  at  Amain  in  1137 ;  also  the 
oldest  manuscript  Virgil  extant,  with  the  notes 
of  a  Roman  consul  of  the  6th  century;  likewise 
a  Horace,  with  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing  in 
it,  and  notes ;  and  a  complete  copy  of  Terence's 
six  plays,  written  throughout  by  Boccaccio,  in  a 
beautiful  hand.  Poty>-  %  26 ;  3, 82,-Cfc.  Cat. 
Oral.  St,  9.*-£ell.  Cat.  Zl.—PUn.  3,  5. 

Fauerji,  or  Falerium,  a  town  of  Etruria. 
to  the  south-west  of  Fescennium,  "the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Falisci,  so  well  known  iron!  their 
connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Much  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  site  of 
this  city;  but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained 
that  it  occupied  the  position  of  the  present 
Civita  Casteuana.  Falerii,  according  to  Dion. 
Hal.  (1,  21.)  belonged  at  first  to  the  Siculi; 
but  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to 
whom  the  Greek  form  of  its  name  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  rites 
of  the  Arrive  Juno,  and  other  indications  of  a 
Greek  origin  which  were  observed  by  that  his- 
torian, and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  lady  of  that  city,  seems  also  to  have  been  . 
struct,  though  he  Las  followed  the  less  authen- 
tic tradition,  which  ascribed  tbe  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  Halesus,  son  of  Agamemnon.  We 
find  the  epithet  of  JEqui  commonly  attached  to 
the  Falisci  by  the  poets,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  laws  of 
equity:  ana  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  derived 
from  them  their  feciales  and  other  ceremonies 
for  making  war  or  peace ;  but  Strabo  seems  to 
have  considered  this  word  as  part  of  their  name, 
rather  than  an  adjunct.  The  same  writer 
states,  that  many  conceived  the  Falisci  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  distinct  from  the  Tuscans,  and 
having  a  language  of  their  own.  They  formed 
pait,  however,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  and 
constituted  one  of  its  principal  states.  The 
early  wars  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the  ce- 
lebrated story  of  Camillus  and  the  school-mas-  . 
ter  of  Falerii  occurs.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  third  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  this 
people  was  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of  the 
Fahscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of 
the  Clitumnus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
communicating  a  white  colour  to  cattle."  Cram* 
—Strab.  5,  226.— Plm.  3,  h.—Ovid.  Am.  3, 
Eleg.  13,  Fast.  4,  73.— Mn.  7,  695.— Liv.  4, 
23.— Phii.  VU.  CamUl.—P4>lyb.  1,  65. 

Falbrntjs  ager,   a  district  in   Campania, 
contiguous  to  the  Ager  Calenus,  celebrated  "  as  , 

S reducing  the  best  wine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in 
le  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  limits 
of  this  favoured  portion  of  Campania  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Livy  and  Pliny,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the 
Vulturnus.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
grew  the  choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Faustianus>  being  that  of  a  village  about 
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ato  mife*  f  o»  fli*tMasa.n  Oimi.  Eustace  con* 
aiders  the  oause  of  the  decline  of  kalian  wines 
in  the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  a  change  in  the  taste  of 
the  Kalians,  and  not  to  any  alteration  in  the  cli- 
mate or  want  of  akin  in  tke  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  "  The  modem  Italians  ere  extremely  so- 
ber; they  drink  wine  as  Englishmen  drink 
small  beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  bet  to  quench 
the  thirst  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  quantity 
or  perfection,  bat  merely  to  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  Not  eo  the  ancients 5  they  were  fond 
of  convivial  enjoyments;  they  loved  wine,  and 
considered  it  not  only  asa  gratification  to  me 
palate,  but  as  a  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To  heighten 
its  flavour,  therefore,  to  bring  it  to  full  maturi- 
ty by  age,  in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  me- 
thod imaginable,  was  with  them  an  object  of 
primary  importance;  nor  can  it  heighten  sur- 
prise that  in  circumstances  so  favourable  the 
Tine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  encou- 
Yagement.  the  twomost  celebrated  wines  in  Italy, 
the  Casctfban  and  the  Falerniao,  had  lost  much 
of  their  excellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny's 
time;  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  canal 
drawn  across  the  vale  of  Amyclae  by  the  empe- 
ror Nero ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  very  celebrity, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultivators,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  turn- 
ed their  attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quan- 
tity." Classical  Towrt  vol  3,  p.  523.— Gil. 
Ital.  7, 199.— Hor.  1,  od. ».— Propert.  4,  EH.  6. 
— Uv.  92,  IS.— PUn.  14, 6. 

Fiuaci.     Vid.  PakrU. 

Fanum  FoaTtmJB,  now  Fanoy  a  town  of 
TJmbria,  on  the  Ftaminian  Way,  between  Pi- 
saurum  and  Sena  Gallica,  and  near  the  river 
Metaurus.  "  About  seven  miles  further,  (from 
Pesaro\  is  Pano  (Fanum  Fortunae),  a  well- 
built  and  very  handsome  town.  One  of  the 
•gates  of  Pano  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus ; 
a  gallery  or  portico  of  five  arcades  was  built  over 
it  at  a  late  period,  that  is,  under.  Constantine ; 
the  whole  is,  or  was,  Corinthian.  The  theatre 
was  a  noble  and  commodious  edifice;  but  has 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  has  atpresent 
much  the  appearance  of  a  nun.1'  EustaeJs 
Classical  Tour. 

Fa*farus.     Vid.  Pabaris. 

FAVEtrrut  now  Pamza.  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cisarpina,  situated  on  the  Via  jBmilia,  between 
Ariminnm  and  Bononia,  and.  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  "  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome  for  the  defeat  of  CarWs 
•party  by  that  of  8ylla.M  Cram. — Liv.  EpU. 
•88.— Fett.  Patere.  %  2B.—Strab.  5,  216/ 

Faustianus  Age*  et  Vicus.    Vid.  Palcrms 
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Fblstna.    Tid.  Bononia. 

Feltria.  now  Peltre,  a  town  ofVenetia, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Flavis,  and  on  a  road,  which, 
leaving  the  Via  jEmilia  at  Concordia,  joins  at 
Tridentnm  "  the  great  road  which  leads  now, 
as  formerly,  from  Italy  into  Germany  by  the 
pass  of  the  Brenner,  a  mountain  to  which,  with 
the  adjacent  Alps,  the  Tridentini  communicated 
their  name.  It  was  a  town  of  some  consequence, 
as  would  appear  from  inscriptions."  Cram, — 
J»*t«.3,19. 

Faron.  or  fHmtx.    Tid.  Buropa, 
110 


^ntawjrHitTtf,'  I.  a  town  ox  tstiuria,  now  fb* 
renti,  sweated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia  to 
one  going  from  Rome.  Horace  probably  al- 
ludes to  this  town  (1  Epist.  17.)  M  From  Vi- 
trvrius,  who  speatcsof  some  valuable  stone  quar- 
ries in  its  neighbourhood,  we  collect  that  it  was 
a  municipittm :  Btrabo  ranks  it  with  the  lesser 
towns  ofEtruria;  but  it  is  remarked  that  Fron- 
unus  names  it  among  the  colonies  of  that  pro- 
vince. The  emperor  Omo's  family  was  of  that 
city.M  Chaw.— Strab.  5,  $*.— ;&»*.  ***.—  . 
7fe*'&  iffi*  8,  50.  Jwi.  tf,  33.— II.  A  town 
of  Latiam,  *'  now  PerenHno,  about  eight  miles 
beyond  Anagrria,  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  ap- 
pears to  hare  belonged  originally  to  the  VoiscL 
but  was  taken  from  them  bv  the  Romans,  and 
given  to  the  Hernici.  Jt  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  possession  of  that  peo- 
ple {Liv,  9,  43)  j  but  subsequently  it  appears  to 
nave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnrtes,  un-  * 
less  the  name  of  Ferentinum  be  corrupt  in  the 
passage  of  Lrvy  referred  to  (10,  34}  it  should 
be  observed  also,  that  Stephanos  Bfyz.,  who  is 
not,  however,  much  to  be  depended  upon  with 
respect  to  Italian  cities,  assigns  Ferentinum  to 
this  people.  According  to  Livy,  Ferentinum, 
though  subject  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  nut  in  the  time  of  Gracchus  it  had 
become  a  municipal  town;  for  Aulas  Gellins 
quotes  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  that  cele- 
brated character  inveighed  against  the  conduct 
of  a  Roman  praetor  who  had  most  tyrannically 
ill-treated  two  qmestors  of  Ferentinum.  Cluvo- 
rius  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Ferentinum  to 
Joave  been  a  colony;  in  the  passage  he  quotes 
from  Livy  (85, 9),  we  should:  readThujrinuin, 
and  not  Ferentinum."  Cram. — Liv.  4, 51 :  9, 
43  — Aid.  Ml.  10,3. 

Ferentom,  or  Forentdil  a  town  of  Apulia, 
now  Porenza,  about'  8  miles  south  of  Vawsa, 
and  an  the  other  side  of  mount  Vultur.  Cram. 
—Bbrat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15.— Liv.  9,  c.  16 and  90l 

Feronlb  ujcus,  a  grove  with  a  temple  and 
fountain,  situated  in  Latium,  and  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Feronia.  It  is  thus  described  by  Eus- 
tace :  u  Between  two  and'  three  miles  from  Ter- 
racina,  a- few  paces  from  the  road,  a  little  an- 
cient bridge  crosses  a  streamlet  issuing  from 
the  fountain  of  Feronia. 

Viridi  gandens  Feronia  fact.    Vxrg.  7, 800. 

The  frrove  in  which  tnls  goddess  was  supposed 
to  delight  has  long  since  fallen ;  one  only  soli- 
tary ilex  hangs  over  the  fountain.  The  temple 
has  sunk  in  dust,  not  even  a  stone  remains! 
Yet  she  had. a  better  title  to  the  veneration  of 
the  benevolent  than  all  the  other  goddesses 
united.  She  delighted  in  freedom,  arid  took 
deserving  slaves  under  her  protection.  They 
received  their  liberty  by  being:  seated  on  a 
chair  in  her  temple,  inscribed  with  these  words. 
Bene  meriti  *ervi  sedeant ;  surganl  liberi* 
(  Vid.  Serviust  quoted  by  Guverius.)  Classical 
Towr. 

Feucekntom,  or  Frscknnu,  a  town  of  Etra- 
ria,  near  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Qalese.  Hem 
that  species  of  poetry  was  first  cultivated,  which 
was  sung  or  declaimed  during  the  pomp  of  sa- 
crifices or  celebration  of  marriages;  whence  the 
ancient  nuptial  hymns,  of  the  Romans  were 
called Fescennine.    "It  is  evident,  however, 
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thai  these  Etruscan  songs,  or  hymns,  "were  of 
the  very  rudest  description-and  probably  never 
were  reduced  to  writing.  They  were  a  kind  of 
impromptus,  composed  of  scurrilous  jests,  origi- 
nally recited  by  the  Italian  peasants  at  those 
feasts  of  Ceres  which  celebrated  Che  conclusion 
of  their  harvests \i  and  they  resembled  the  verses 
described  by  Horace,  Bpist.  Lib.%  Bp.'l" 
DwUofs  Roman  Literature. 

FDHENtm,  a  small  river  of  Latfcrm,  which 
empties  into  the  Liris,  and  now  hears  the  name 
'  of  PitmM  dell*  Pesta.  Above  its  junction  with 
the  Liris,  it  forms  a  small  island,  now  S.  Do- 
mtenico  Abate,  which  belonged  to  Cicero,  and 
where  was  laid  "  the  scene  of  his  dialogues  with 
Aniens,  and  his  brother  Ctamtus,  on  legisla- 
tion. He  describes  it  in  the  opening  of  the 
book  as  the  property  and  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors, who  had  lived  there  for  many  genera- 
tions: he  himself  was  born  there,  A.  U.  G.  646. 
The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
«f  Silitw  Itakcus."  Cramer.— Marital.  11.  ep. 
«.— fiWt«,8,401. 

Ficulba,  or  Plenum  a,  a  town  of  tritium,  be- 
yond mount  Sacer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led  to 
the  town  was  called  Fkulnensis,  afterwards 
Nementana  Via.    CUl  n.—JOt.  M.—tA,v.  1,  c. 

aai.s,€.  S2. 

PtDftwjE,  or  FinftNA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
near  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of  "between  fonr 
-and  five  miles  from  Rome,  originally  an  Alban 
colony,  "  but  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  According  to  Dionysras,  it  was 
•conouered  by  Romulus  soon  after  the  death  of 
Tatras ;  he  represents  it  as  being  at  that  period 
a  large  and  populous  town.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  the  different  attempts  made  by 
mis  city  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Roman 
yoke ;  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans, 
at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines.  Its 
last  revolt  occurred  A.  V.  C.  389,  when  the 
dictator  JEmilius  M amereus,  after  having  van- 
quished the  Fidenates  m  the  field,  stormed  their 
city,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  From  this  time  we  hear  only 
of  Fidenie  as  a  deserted  place,  with  a  few  coun- 
try-seats in  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a  terrible  disaster  occurred  here  by  the  fall 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gla- 
diators, by  which  accident  60,000  persons,  as 
Tacitus  reports,  or  90,000  according  to  Sueto- 
nius, were  killed  and  wounded.  (Ann.  4,  02.) 
Trom  the  passage  of  Tacitus  here  cited,  it  ap- 
pears that  Fidense  had  risen  again  to  the  rank 
«of  a  municipal  town."  The  site  of  the  ancient 
«iry  is  probably  near  Casta  GiitbOeo.  Cram. 
— Dion.  Hal.  3,  98,  and  54.— I**.  1,  6:  4.  9.— 
Strab.  5,  296. 

Ftdkrtia,  a  town  of  Oallia  Cisalpma,  to  the 
-south  of  the  Padus,  on  the  Via  lEmilia  between 
•Placentia  and  Parma.  Here  "Sylla's  party 
gained  a  victory  over  Carbo.  From  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Donninus,  Fidentia  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnino."  Cram. — 
Vett.  Patere.  3,  38.— X*v.  EpU.  $8.—PUn/3, 
15. 

Fihmum  PicKNuft,  a  town  of  Pfcenum,  situ- 
ated about  free  miles  from  the  sea,  on*  which 
stood  the  Castellum  Firmanornm,  now  Verio 
H  Pkrmo.  ft  was  colonised  towards  the  begin- 
r  of  the  fin:  Punk  war,  and  is  accordingly 


styled  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  &T.  Augusta 
rfrma.  The  modern  town  of  Fermo  is  yet 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  March.  dPAwona. 
Cram.— Plin.  3, 13.— Strab.  5,  341. 

Fiscelltts  moms,  that  part  of  the  Appenincs 
which  separated  the  Sabines  from  Picenum. 
At  its  foot  the  Kar  rises.  It  was,  according  to 
Varro,  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild 
goats  were  to  be  found.  Cram.-*-Plin.  3. 13. 
— /?.  Rust.  2,  1. 

.  Flamtnia  yU.    Vi&.  Via. porta,  one  oi 

the  gates  of  Rome,  added  by  Aurelian. 

Flajutiocs  snro,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates,  in 
Libumia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of 
Qytarnaro.    Plin.  3,  c.  19  and  2L 

Flano,  a  commercial  town  on  the  ITlyrian 
side  of  the  Fianaricns  Sinus,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  imparted  its  name. 

Fleto,  a  canal  whichwas  excavated  by  or- 
der of  Drusus,  to  convey  the  waters  of  thai 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which,  among  the  many 
mouths  of  that  river,  retained  its  proper  name, 
with  the  northern  ocean,  and  to  drain  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frisii  through  which  it  passed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  country  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
lake  of  considerable  magnitude,  called  also 
Flevo,  and  through  this  lake  passed  the  Isalaor 
Yssel  to  the  sea.  The  lake  appears  to  have 
owedfits  origin  to  this  canal.  A  This  canal," 
saysD'Anville,  "by  a  derivation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  into  the  Ysxl,hzd  expanded  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  considerable  lagnne  or  lake^ 
whose  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified -by  a  castle 
bearing  the  same  name.  This  lag[une,  h aving 
been  in  the  progress  of  time  much  increased  by 
the  sea,  assumed  the  name  Zbyder-zee,  or  the 
SotUke rn  Sea ;  and  of  several  channels  which 
afford  entrance  to  the  ocean,  that  named  Wis 
indicates  the  genuine  egress  of  the  Flevo." 
WAnville.—tttit.  Ann.  3,  c.  6,  1.  4,  v.  72.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  15.— ma  3  c.  3. 

Florentia,  the  chief  town  of  Tuscany,  la 
comparatively  a  modern  city.  It  extends  on  Doth 
sides  of  the  Arno  at  the  present  day,  though* 
"when  first  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  served  for  little  else  than  as  a  port  and 
market  of  the  older  town  of  Ftesuke.  m  th« 
time  of  Cesar  a  colony  was  first  established 
there,  and  by  the  period  at  which  the  barbarian* 
first  began  their  incursions  into  Italy  it  had  be- 
come a  respectable  city.  It  suffered,  however, 
Tcry  much  in  the  wars  which  those  savage  con- 
querors brought  upon  Italy,  and  no  indications 
of  its  future  splendour  are  to  be  found  in  any 
era  of  its  early  history.  Bnring  the  reigns  ol 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Florence  was  not  a  ca- 
pital city;  and  Lucca,  till  about  the  epoch  of 
the  accession  of  the  catholic  countess  Matilda, 
enjoyed  Ihe  rank  and  character  of  principal 
among  the  cities  of  Tuscany.  From  that  time, 
however/Florence  took  its  place  among  the  first 
cities,  not  merely  of  Tuscany  but  of  all  Italy; 
and  by. the  year  1300  it  had  assumed  a  rank  for 
power  and  learning  that  placed  it  far  before  any 
dtheT  city  of  Europe,  neither  the  literature 
nor  fhe  arts,  nor  yet  the  proud  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  early  Greeks,  gave  them  any  boast 
over  the  Florentines  of  the  period  that  succeed- 
ed ;  and  Florence  remained,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of  modern  history,  the  first  city 
of  Europe  fbr  her  arts,  her  letters,  and  the  m 
dependent  character  of  her  citizens.  Tacit 
til 
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Ann.  1,  c  79.— /tor,  3,  c.  Ql.—Plin.  3,  e.  5. 

Fons  Sous,  a  fountain,  cool  at  mid-day  and 
warm  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  son.  Ht- 
rodot.  4,  c.  181.     Vid.  Hammon. 

Formijb,  now  Mala  di  Gaata,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Italy.  It  was  near  the 
borders  of  Campania  in  Latiuin,  upon  the  Caie- 
tanus  Sinus,  ana  all  antiquity  concurred  in  fix- 
ing there  the  seat  of  the  fabled  Leestrigones. 
Formiae  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero, 
who  was  also  treacherously  murdered  there  on 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate. 
Uv.  8,  c.  14, 1.  38,  c.  36.— Herat.  1,  od.  20,  v. 
11, 1. 3,  od.  17.  Sat.  1,  5,  v.  37.— Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

Formianvm,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formite, 
near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated.  Cic. 
Fam.  11,  ep.  37, 1.  16,  ep.  10.— licit.  Ann.  16, 
c.  10. 

Formio,  a  river  emptying  into  the  Flanati- 
cus  Sinus,  and  forming,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, the  eastern  boundary  of  Italy.  The 
modern  name  is  Risano.    Pun.  3,  c  18  and  19. 

Fortunate  Inscljb,  islands  at  the  west  of 
Mauretania  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Canary  Isles  of  the  moderns, 
though  only  two  in  numberat  a  little  distance 
one  Irom  the  other,  and  10,000  stadia  from  the 
shores  of  Libya.  They  were  represented  as 
the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  The  air  was 
wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced 
an  immense  number  of  various  fruits  without 
the  labours  of  men.  When  they  had  been  de- 
scribed to  Sertorius  in  the  most  enchanting  co- 
lours, that  celebrated  general  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  himself  from  the 
noise  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
Strab.  l.—Plut.  in  Sertor.~Borat.  4.  od.  8,  v. 
87.— Evod.  16.— Plin.  6,  c.  31.  «■  Those  of 
them  that  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
Purpuraris,  as  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manufactory  for  pur- 
ple dye.  The  more  remote  being  specially  de- 
nominated the  Fortunate  Isles,  we  must  recog- 
nise in  them  Langarota  and  Fortevenbwra.  Ca- 
naria  has  given  the  name  of  Canaries  to  these 
islands  in  general."  These  islands  were  the 
most  western  of  all  the  lands  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted ;  and  from  the  fables  in 
which  their  poets  indulged  in  regard  to  them,  we 
may  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
tant places  was  not  improved  by  frequent  com- 
munication. The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  rises  in  one 
of  these  islands,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  being  cohered  with  snow 
upon  the  summit,  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Nivaria  to  the  island  on  which  it  stood. 
All  knowledge  of  the  Inside  Fortunes  was  lost 
to  the  ignorant  ages  that  saw  and  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  They  were  again  discover- 
ed about  the  year  1330,  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
driven  thither  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  storm. 

Forum  Romanttm.  "  It  is  collected  from  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  that  the  Forum  was  situat- 
ed between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ; 
and  ftom  Vitruvius  we  learn  that  its  shape  was 
that  of  a  rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceed- 
ed the  breadth  bv  one  third.  From  these  data, 
which  agree  with  other  incidental  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  generally  thought  that  the  four  angles  of 
the  Roman  Forum  were  formed  by  the  arch  of 
Severus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol:  the  arch  of 
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I  Fabian,  which  was  placed  at  the  termination 
of  the  Via  Sacra:  the  church  oiSt.  Tkeedtr*, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ;  and  that  of  the  Vem- 
solazione,  below  the  Capitol.  The  ground  which 
it  occupied  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Campo  Vaccina.     The  Forum   was 
first  adorned  with  porticoes  and  shops  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.    We  hear  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded also  with  temples,  ba&ilicks,  and  innu- 
merable statues ;  among  which  were  those  of 
the  twelve  deities,  named  Consentes  Urbani, 
whereof  six  were  males  and  six  females.   The 
first  object  to  be  considered  in  a  detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  Forum  is  the  position  of  the 
Rostra.    It  is  well  known  that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  elevated  seat  from  whence  the  Ro- 
man orators  and  men  in  office  addressed  the 
assembled  people;  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  some 
galleys  taken  from  the  city  of  Antium.   When 
Livy  applies  the  word  templym  to  this  struc- 
ture, we  are  to  understand  him  as  alluding  ra- 
ther to  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place, 
than  to  its  size  or  shape.     It  appears  that  the 
Rostra  were  first  nlaced  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Comi- 
tium,  and  that  part  where  the  senate  usually 
met    Julius  Caesar  removed  the  Rostra  from 
the  position  they  first  occupied,  and  placed  them 
close  under  the  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Forum.    From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  new  Rostra  were  commonly 
•known  by  the  name  of  Julian.    Amongst  the 
illustrious  characters  who  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  their  statues  placed  near  the  Ros- 
tra, we  may  notice  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Augus- 
tus.   Likewise  the  ambassadors  who  might  pe- 
rish in  the  discharge  of  their  public  functions: 
as  in  the  instance  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  king  of 
Veii,  and  of  Teuta,  queen  of  the  lUyrians. 
Above  the  Rostra  was  the  Curia,  or  senate- 
house,  sometimes  called  Hostilia  from  having 
been  originally  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The 
ascent  to  it  from  the  Forum  was  by  a  flight  of 
steps.    It  was  repaired,  and  probably  embellish- 
ed, by  Sylla ;  soon  after  which  it  was  set  on  fire, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius 
being  burnt  in  it  by  the  populace,  when  it  was 
totally  destroyed.    Somewhat  behind  the  Curia 
was  the  Comitium,  a  space  of  ground,  as  it 
appears,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curie  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  trials  of  civil  causes.    Here  also 
delinquents  were  publicly  scourged.    This  area 
was  at  first  uncovered,  out  a  roof  was  added 
nine  years  after  the  entrance  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy;,  that  is,  642  A.  U.  C.    The  celebrated 
Capitoline  marbles,  so  called  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  preserved  in  the  modern 
Campidoglio,  were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lately  other  fragments  of  the  same 
records  have  been  found  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Comitium;  hence  it  is  conceived  that 
these  monuments  were  commonly  affixed  Bo 
some  part  of  that  building.     The  following 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  .connected  with 
this  edifice.    The  Grocostasis,  a  hall  in  which 
the  envoys  of  foreign  nations  awaited  the  an 
swer  pf  the  senate  on  <the  subject  of  their  mis* 
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ate.  It  was  burnt,  together  with  the  Cum 
Hostilia,  by  the  partisans  of  Clodius  after  his 
death,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  A  Senaculum,  or  building  in  which  the 
senate  met  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
Basilica  of  Opimius,  and  a  small  temple  of  Con- 
cord. This  temple  was  of  bronze,  and  was 
built  and  consecrated  by  C.  Flavius.a  Curule 
4£dite.  The  famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis, 
under  whichRomulas  and  Remus  were  said  to 
have  been  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  grew  in  the 
area  of  the  Comilinm.  An  image  of  the  ani- 
mal and  her  nurslings  was  cast  in  bronze,  and 
placed  under  this  tree.  To  the  rieht  of  the  Cu- 
ria stood  the  Basilica  Porcia,  built  by  Poreius 
Cato  when  consul,  A.  U.  C.  664,  and  1*  thought 
to  bare  been  che  first  edifice  of  that  kind  which 
was  erected  in  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  it  was  the  hall  in  which  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  sat  to  administer  justice.  That  part  of 
the  Forum  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
is  known  to  have  been  catted  Velia,  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  street  of  this  name  leading  up 
to  the  hill  just  mentioned,  one  summit  of  which 
might  be  thence  called  Veliensis.  In  the  Velia 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  supposed  to 
hare  been  brought  by  i&neas  from  Trov.  In 
the  court  of  this  temple  was  a  palm-tree  planted 
by  Augustas.  This  edifice  was  burnt  in  .the 
great  fire  which  occurred  under  Nero.  Under 
the  Palatine  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
those  deities  for  the  aid  which  they  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  afforded  to  the  Romans  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  the  lake  Regillus.  It  was  situat- 
ed near  a  fountain  commonly  called  the  lake  of 
Juturna. 

M  gua  venluras  pracedil  sexta  Cakndat,  • 
Bad  sunt  Ledteis  tempt*  dicata  Deis, 

Fratribus  ilia  D&is  f r aires  de  genie  Deirem 
Circa  Juturna  compesuert  focus. 

According  to  Nardini,  the  Forum  had  four 
outlets  on  the  side  that  we  are  now  considering, 
which  looks  to  the  west  and  to  the  Tiber.  These 
were  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  Vicus  Tuscus,  Via 
Nora,  and  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
first  of  these  streets  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  altar  of  Juno,  surnamed  Juga, 
because  she  presided  over  marriages.  It  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  terminated  op- 
posite the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  this  street  we 
must  place,  the  house  of  the  seditions  Spurius 
Madias,  which  being  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
space  which  it  occupied  was  afterwards  called 
JSouimaelium.  Livy  mentions  a  great  fire 
which  broke  out  in  this  part  of  the  c^y^and 
lasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The  Vicus  Tus- 
cus was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street  above 
mentioned,  and  consequently  nearer  the  Pala- 
tine; it  appears  to  have  tea  from  the  Forum 
to  that  part  of  the*  city  which  was  called  the 
Velabrum,  sad  from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mns.  The  fourth  street  which  issued  from  the 
western  angrle  of  the  Forum  seems  to.  havebeen 
a.  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Be- 
tween the  Via  Nova,  and  that  part  of  the  Via 
Sacra  aboredescribetL  was  the  celebrated  tem- 
pie  of  Vesta,  »  which  the  •eternal  flame  was 
preserved,  and  where  the  Palladium,  saved  from 
the  ruins  of  TrOft  was  also  dtpoa  tad  .This 
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temple  was  erected  by  Numa.  together  with  the 
neighbouring  building  called  the  hall  of  Vesta 
which  was  afterwards  added,  having  been  orig- 
inally the  dwelling  of  that  king. 

Bic  focus  est  Vest*,  qui  PaUada  servat  et  ignen. 
Hicfirit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numa. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  north  side  of  the  Forum, 
being  that  which  is  under  the  Capitol,  we  shall 
have  to  notice  the  following  buildings.  Ttyie  arch 
of  Severus,  which  is  yet  entire,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  victories 
of  that  emperor,  and  his  two  sons  Geta  and  Ca- 
racalla,  over  the  Parthians.  The  name  of  Geta 
has  been  erased,  and  supplied  by  other  letters. 
The  temple  of  Concord,  stood,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Festus,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum  j  while  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it 
fronted  the  Conutium,  and  was  built  by  order  of 
the  senate  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by 
Camillus.  h  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  architrave,  supported  by  eight  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order,  which  is  yet  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  originally  formed  part  of  this  tem- 
ple; but  it  seems  now  agreed  that  this  opinion 
is  erroneous,  and  some  late  discoveries  have 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  thought,  the  area  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  near  the  ruins  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and 
somewhat  lower  than  the  architrave  and  pillars 
above  mentioned.  Close  to  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord was  the  Senaculum,  or  occasional  senate- 
house,  in  which,  by  the  advice  of  Cicero,  deci- 
sive measures  were  determined  upon  against  • 
Catiline  and  his  associates.  Contiguous  to  this 
last  building  was  the  temple  of  Saturn,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  called  Clivus  Capitoli- 
nus.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome.  We  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch, that  Valerius  Publicola  selected  this  buil- 
ding for  a  public  treasury,  to  which  use  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  appropriated  ever  after.  Still 
lower,  and  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  Forum, 
was  the  celebrated  MilIianum.Aureum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries, 
and  more  particularly  by  D'Anvilte,  that  all  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  were  measured ;  but  though  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  some  support  from  a  passage  in  • 
Plutarch's  life  of  Galba,  it  is  evident  from  Pliny, 
that  the  MUliarium  Aureum  was  that  point  in 
the  Forum  from  which  the  distances  to  the  se- 
veral gates  of  the  city  were  alone  reckoned. 
All  the  Roman  ways  had  already  been  measur- 
ed in  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us.  .  Milliarium  Aureum  was  erected  by 
Augustus.  In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum 
stood  also  the  tribunal  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  the 
praetor,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  court  ot 
justice  surrounded  by  steps  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, in  order  that  the  people  might  sit  and  hear 
the  trials  decided  there.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  waa  the  celebrated  Lacus  Curtius,  so 
called,  according  tosome accounts,  from  Melius 
Curtius,  a  Sabine  oflloer,who,  in  the^^agemeut 
between  Tatius  and  Romulus,  w*s  nearly  im- 
mersed in  its  muddy  hollow.  According  te 
others,  from  Curtins,  a  Roman  knight, who  front 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  country  leaped  into  it 
on  fc«beck9~4teweanriebaddecki*d<haj 
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this  dangerous  gtTf  could  not  otherwise  be 
closed.  This  bog  having  in  process  of  time  be- 
come dry,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot.  It 
was  ihe  custom  also  to  erect  pillars  in  the  Forum 
commemorative  of  great  victories  and  achieve-' 
ments;  of  this  kind  were  the  Pila  Horatia ;  the 
column  of  C.  Menius,  who  conquered  the  La- 
tins and  placed  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum;  the 
rostral  column  of  Duilius,  who  gained  the  first 
naval  victory  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Puteal£ibonis,  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  being  in  the  Forum,  was  either  an  altar  or  a 
tribunal,  and  certainly  the  haunt  of  usurers  and 
money  lenders.  There  was  a  statue  of  Marsy- 
as  near  the  above-mentioned  spot,  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  frequented  by  the  same 
description  of  persons,  who  came  probably  to 
have  their  causes  tried. 

Deinde  to  dormitvm,  nan  soMcitus,  miXi  quod 

eras 
Surgendum  sit  mane ;  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se 
VuUumferrt  negat  Noviorw*  posse  minoris. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janus  is  known  to  have 
stood  in  the  Forum,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine the  precise  situation  which  it  occupied. 
Procopkis  says  it  was  a  small  square  edifice  of 
bronze,  containing  a  statue  of  Janus,  placed  in 
front  of  the  Curia,  and  a  little  above  the  chapel 
of  the  three  Fates.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  does  not  mean  the  ancient  Curia  Hos- 
tUia ;  as  the  temple  of  the  three  Fates  or  Parcae 
is  known  to  have  stood  near  the  church  of  S. 
*  Adriano,  distinguished  in  old  ecclesiastical- wri- 
tings by  the  title  of  w  in  tribus  Fatis."  Ovid 
seems  to  imply,  that  this  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Janus,  stood  close  to  two  Fora,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.'  Great 
confusion  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  build- 
ing in  question,  from  the  number  of  temples  and 
arches  erected  to  Janus  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
was  built  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Gtuirinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  this  was  the  temple  which  Au- 
gustus closed  for  the  third  time  from  its  founda- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Horace, 


et  vacuum  dueUis 

Janum  Quirini  clausit,  el  ardinem 
Rectum,  et  vagantifrana  ttcentia 
InjeeU— 

•Livy  speaks,  however,  of  a  temple  of  Janus  built 
by  Noma  in  the  Argiletum,  to  which  he  applies 
the  fact  above  stated.  This  seems  to  have  oeen 
called  Janus  Geminus;  or  perhaps  the  two 
buildings  were  designated  by  that  name,  as  it 
appears  that  they  were  always  dosed  together. 
Besides  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three 
arches  dedicated  to  this  god  in  different  parts  of 
the  Forum,  as  we  learn  from  Horace.  The 
central  tme  was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers 
-and  money-lenders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum  were  the  Tabernse  Argentariae,  or  bank- 
ers' shops,  called  also  Novae,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Tabernae  Veteres  j  which  stood, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  another  part  of  the  Forum. 
It  was  near  this  spot,  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
that  Virginias  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter  to 
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save  her  honour.    On  the  same  aide  was  the 
statue  of  Venus,  surnamedCloacina.  We  hear 
also  of  the  Stationes  Munkipiorum  as  being  in 
this  part  of  the  Forum.    These  were  probably 
rooms  where  the  municipal  deputations  from 
different  parts  of  the  empire  met  previous  to 
their  appearing  in  coun,  whenever  they  had  any 
cause  to  plead.    The  Basilica  of  L.  JRmilius 
Paulus  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  church  of  St.  Adrian,  if  that  modern  struc- 
ture be  not*in  a  great  measure  formed  from  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  building.    This  Basin- 
ca  was  erected  by  L.  JEmiiius  Paulus,  who  was 
consul  A.  U.  C.  702,  out  of  the  sum  of  1500  ta- 
lents sent  him  by  Caesar  from  Gaul,  in  order  to 
gain  him  over  to  his  side.  Appian,  who  relates 
the  same  fact,  says  it  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did edifices  of  Rome ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  its 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble  as  most  worthy  i 
admiration.    This  building  was  repaired  sue 
cessivery  by  different  individuals  of  the  JEmi 
lian  family  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.    In 
this  vicinity  we  hear  also  of  a  temple  of  Hadri- 
an, erected  to  the  membry  of  that  emperor  by 
Antoninus  Pius.    Connected  with  the   great 
Forum  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  has  now 
been  described,  were  two  on  a  smaller  scale, 
built  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  Thai  which 
Cassar  erected,  as  Appian  states,  was  not  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  but  was  used  for  pleadings, 
and  meetings  on  public  business.    Its  principal 
ornament  was  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix,  with  a  highly  prized  statue  of  that 
goddess,  and*one  of  Cleopatra  by  her  side. 
Several  other  statues,  and  some  pictures  belong- 
ing  to  this  temple,  are  noticed  by  Pliny.    In 
front  of  this  edifice  was  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Caesar.  The  horse  of  bronze  gilt  was  said  to.  be 
the  celebrated  figure  of  Bucephalus,  the  work 
of  Lysippns.    Dio.  Cassius  asserts  that  the 
great  Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Caesar,  upon  the  area  of  which  alone,  according 
to  Suetonius,  4000  sestertia.  or  upwards  of 
800,000*.  of  our  money,  had  been  expended. 
Contiguous  to  it,  but  nearer  the  Capitol,  was  the 
Forum  of  Augustus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  law  business.    Sueto- 
nius informs  us  that  it  was  of  no  great  extent, 
that  emperor  being  unwilling  to  inconvenience 
persons  whose  houses  •  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
improvement.  It  boasted,  however,  of  a  double 
portico,  adorned  with  several  statues  and  pic* 
tares,  and  a  temple  consecrated  to  Mars  the 
avenger,  which  Augustus  had  vowed  to  that 
deity  during  the  civil  war.   It  was  ordered  by 
Augustus  that  the  senate  should  always  hold 
their  cdnsultations  on  the  affairs  of  war  in  this 
temple.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  occupied 
the  extreme  portion  of  the  eighth  region, between 
the  Capitol  and  Cluirinal,  was  yet  more  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  than  any  of  the  structures 
wh ich  have  been  hitherto  described.   It  is  stated 
byAmmianusMarcellinus,  that  no  part  of  Rome 
excited  so  much  wonder  and  admiration  in  the 
emperor  Constans  and  the  Persian  prince  Hois 
misdas,  when  viewing  the  city,  as  this  superb 
Forum  and  its  stupendous  assemblage  of  build- 
ings. It  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  the  top 
of  which  was  crowded  with  equestrian  statues 
and  military  ornaments,  principally  in  bronre. 
Its  chief  buildings  consisted  of  a  basilic*,  a 
triumphal  arch,  a  temple,  and  a  library.    The 
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Jamons  cotmnn  wnich  yet  remains  entirej>omts 
oat  more [particularly  the  situation  of  the  Forum 
now  under  consideration,  to  the  splendour  of 
which  it  doubtless  added  considerably.  It  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  senate  in  commemoration 
of  Trajan's  victories  over  the  Daci,  which  are 
described  in  the  bos  reliefs  with  which  the  shaft 
of  the  pillar  is  ornamented.  The  ashes  of  Tra- 
jan, it  is  said,  were  contained  in  an  urn  placed 
on  the  summit,  an  honour,  as  Eutropius  ob- 
serves, which  never  hod  been  paid  to  any  before 
that  emperor.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Via 
INova  and  Valabrum,  was  the  tomb  and  statue 
of  Acca  Lanrentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus  and 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  whom  an 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  on  this  spot  Here 
were  also  the  chapel  and  grove  of  the  Lares, 
and  likewise  a  temple  of  Fortune  built  by  Lu- 
cullus.  Nearer  the  Circus  Maximus  was  the 
Forum  Boarium.  so  called  from  a  brazen  bull 
which  stood  in  the  centre; 

Pontibus  et  magna  puncta  est  celeberrima  Circo 
Area,  quaposUo  de  bote  nomen  kabet. 

According  to  Pliny,  this  ^gore  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  JEgina.  It  probably  served  to  de- 
note the  business  carried  on  in  this  Forum, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  sale  of  oxen,  according 
to  Liw.  We  learn  from  the  same  author,  and 
from  Pliny,  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  the  scene 
of  a  barbarous  sacrifice,  which  was  not  entirely 
abolished  even  in  the  tatter's  time.  It  consisted 
in  burying  alive  two  persons  of  each  sex  belong- 
ing to  some  hostile  nation.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  contained  the  cita- 
del and  fortress  of  Rome.  Three  ascents  led 
to  its  summit  from  the  Forum.  1st,  By  the  100 
meps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  proba- 
bly on  the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhangs  the 
Tiber.  2d.  The  Clivus  Canitolinus,  which  be- 
gan from  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  near  the  present  hospital  of  the  Con- 
solazione,  and  led  to  the  citadel  by  a  winding 
path.  3d,  The  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
steep  than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account 
the  road  by  which  the  triumphant  generals  were 
borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  This  ascent 
began  at  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
from  thence,  winding  to  the  left,  passed  near  the 
ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Concord  as  it 
is  commonly  but  improperly  called,  and  from 
thence  led  to  the  Intermontium.  The  Capito- 
line hill  is  said  to  have  been  previously  called 
Saturnius,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Saturnia,  of 
which  it  was  the  citadal. .  Afterwards  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Mons  Tarpeius ;  and 
finally  it  obtained  the  appellation  first  mentioned, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  human  head  being 
discovered  on  its  summit  in  making  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  forming  two  summits,  which,  though 
considerably  depressed,  are  yet  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. That  which  looked  to  the  south  and 
to  the  Tiber,  was  the  Tarpeian  rock  or  citadel ; 
the  other,  which  was  properly  the  Capitol,  faced 
the  north  and  the  Ctnirinal.  The  space  which 
was  left  between  these  two  elevations  was 
•known  by  the  name  of  Intermontium.  It  was 
on  this  part  of  the  Capitoline  moant  that  Ro- 
mulus established  his  Asylum,  which  appears  uwuth  cu.u  UVh»jU,  «  F~*«.  w  *  •U9to»,  w^*- 
to  have  been  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  thick  ony,  the  smaller  German  states,  a  parr  of  the 
plantation  of  trees  and  underwood,  having  al  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 


small  temple  within,  consecrated  to  sonv*  tm 
known  divinity."    Cram.  Anc.  ML 

Forum  Appi,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Appia  Via.    Cic.  1,  AU.  10.— Horat.  1,  Sat.  3 

v.  S. II.  Augustum,  a  place  at  Rome.    Ovid. 

lad.  5,  v.  562. III.  Allieni,  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly, now  Ferrara.     Tacit  Hist.  3,  c.  6. IV. 

Aurelia,  a  town  of  Etruxia,  now  Montalto.  Cic. 

Cat.  1,  c  9. V.  Claudii,  another  in  Etruria, 

now  Orioio. VL    Cornetii,  another,  now 

Imola,  in  the  Pope's  dominions.    Plin.  3,  c. 

16—  Cic.  Fam.  12,  ep.  5. VII.  Domitii,  a 

town  of  Gaul,  now  Frontignan  in  Languedoc. 

VIII.  Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Gon- 

saron,  between  Antibes  and  Marseilles.    Cic. 

Fam.  10,  ep.  17. IX.  Flaminii,  a  town  of 

Umbria,  now  San  Giovane.    Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

X.  Gallorum,  a  town  of  Gaul  Togata,  now 

Casta  Franco  in  the  Bolognese.    Cic.  Fam. 

10,  ep.  30. XL  Also  a  town  of  Venice,  call- 

ed  ForaMditnsis  urbst  now  Friuli.    Cic.  Fam. 

12,  ep. ». XII.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonensis,  now  Frejus  in  Provence.    Cic  Fam. 

10,  ep.  n.—Strab.  4. Many  other  places 

bore  the  name  of  Forum  wherever  there  was  a 
public  market,  or  rather  where  the  pnetor  held 
bis  court  of  justice,  (forum  vel  conventus,)  and 
thence  they  were  called  sometimes  conventus  as 
well  nafora,  into  which  provinces  were  general- 
ly divided  under  the  administration  of  a  sepa- 
rate governor.  Cic.  Ver.  2,  c  20, 1.  4,  c  48, 1 
5,  c.  11.—  Vatin.  5,  Fam.  3,  ep.  6  and  8.—AUic. 
9!  ep.  21. 

Fori,  a  people  of  Germany  contiguous  to  the 
Cherusci,  in  whose  ruin  they  were  involved 
when  the  victories  of  Germanicus  extended  the 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Fossa,  I.  the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tephroa, 
Plin.  3,  c.6.— II.  Drusi,  or  Drusiani,  a  canal, 
eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drnsus  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  below  the  separation  of 
the  Waal.  [  Vid.  Flevo.]  Suet.  Claud.  1—  Ta- 
cit. Hist.  5,  c.  23. Iu.  Mariana,  a  canal  cut 

by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during 
the  Cimbrian  war,  and  now  called  Galejon. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Cos- 
*?,  as  if  more  than  one  canal  had  been  formefl 
by  Marius.  Plin.  3,  c.  4.— Strab.  4.— Mela. 
%  c.  5,  * 

Framct,  a  German  people,  or  rather  a  gene- 
ric term  for  a  confederation  of  certain  Germanic 
tribes.  Much  labour  has  been  spent  in  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  original  seats  of  these 
warlike  people,  but  they  have  all  been  more  or 
less  unsuccessful,  except  where  directed  to  the 
examination  of  particular  divisions  of  the  league. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  they 
all  were  branches  of  the  greater  Suevic  nation, 
detached,  perhaps,  at  different  periods  from  the 
parent  stock.  They  formed ,  moreover,  the  most 
important  body  or  the  German  nation  at  the 
time  that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  this  time  they  dwelt  between  the 
Albia,  Elbe,  (he  Mantis,  Mayne,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  modern  countries 
of  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Hesse  Frisia,  and 
Westphalia;  or,  according  to  the  present  po- 
litical division  of  Germany,  the  kingdoms  ol 
Hanover  and  Holland,  a  part  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
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the  Rhine*  This  famous  league  appears  to 
have  been  formed  about  the  year  two  hundred 
and  forty.  The  principal  people  of  the  Frantic 
association  were  the  Cherusci,  by  whom  the  Ro- 
man legions  of  Augustas  were  destroyed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  name  of  Varus  and  the  imperial 
arms;  the  Chanel,  theCatti,  and  the  Sicambri. 
These  resistless  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
the  limits  and  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  cross- 
ing the  last  defences  of  the  distant  province  of 
Hispania,  the  vainly  trusted  ramparts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  devastation  and  slaughter 
into  the  defenceless  region  of  Tarraconensis. 
From  thence  they  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
where  they  renewed  the  barbarities  to  which 
they  seemed  to  have  been  invariably  excited  in 
those  ages  by  the  Roman  name,  the  appearance 
of  Roman  manners,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
long  Roman  usurpations.  But  through  all  these 
manifestations  ofan  unyielding  character,  and 
an  uncompromising  ana  savage  independence, 
the  Roman  discipline  still  reached  its  end  in 
subduing,  to  a  partial  and  temporary  allegiance, 
such  of  these  fierce  people  as  remained  in  their 
seats  in  Germany.  The  emperor  Probus  re- 
moved them  in  great  numbers  to  colonise  the 
most  distant  regions  of  his  dominions;  and  a  body 
established  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  near 
the  P basis  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  attested  the  power 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  acquired  over  the 
refractory  Germans.  From  this  settlement  how- 
ever, resulted  consequences  unexpected,  afid 
involving  the  fate  of  a  great  part  or  Europe  for 
centuries  afterwards.  These  barbarians,  dis- 
contented with  their  situation  in  an  unknown, 
distant,  and  inhospitable  country,  resolved  to 
abandon  it,  and  seizing  on  some  vessels  which 
they  found  in  one  of  the  ports  on  the  Euxine, 
they  ventured  themselves  upon  the  unknown 
seas.  Through  the  Euxine,  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellespont,  the  Jfigean,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, this  bold  colony,  till  then  untried  upon 
the  waters,  carrying  the  same  irresistible  fury 
in  their  way,  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  launch- 
ing into  the  open  ocean,  returned  in  their  frail 
narks,  the  first  circumnavigators  of  Europe,  to 
the  lands  of  their  countrymen,  the  coasts  01  Ba- 
tavia  and  Frisia,  by  the  Rhine,  the  Ems,  and 
Che  Elbe.  After  this  memorable  exploit,  the 
northern  barbarians  became  no  less  formidable 
by  sea  than  by  land  to  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  and  all  the  long  series  of  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  piracies  and  victories, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  bold  and  successful  ad- 
venture. The  leader  under  whom  the  Francs 
thus  returned  to  their  homes  is  one  of  those, 
who,  in  the  obscurity  of  history,  lay  claim  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  the 
title  of  a  supreme  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Odin  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  admiration  of  his  achieve- 
ment first  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  a 
deity,  long  before  worshipped  in  Germany,  and 
that  succeeding  generations  confounded  the 
deity  and  the  deified  through  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. An  uneasy  and  precarious  authority  still 
marked  the  power  of  the  Empire  over  the  people 
of  the  north;  but  when  the  emperor  Coustan- 
tius  Invited  them  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  al- 
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lowed  them,  on  condition  of  siding  against  ha 

enemies,  to  establish  themselves  within  that  bar- 
rier of  the  empire,  the  Francs  and  Allemani,  re- 
gardful as  little  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects  as  ef 
those  of  his  enemies,  established  themselves  on 
Che  ruin  of  whole  provinces  and  people  in  those 
regions,  from  which  they  extended  themselves 
indefin  itely  over  the  empire,  but  from  which  the  v 
were  never  again  to  be  removed.  The  Fraaei 
first  settled  themselves  in  a  part  of  Brabant, 
then  called  Toxandria,  and  originated  there  the 
empire  of  the  French.  Established  in  their 
new  abodes,  the  Franks  began  to  assume,  in 
some  degree,  the*  manners  and  feelings  of  those 
among  whom  they  had  taken  up  their  homes, 
and  a  gentler  influence  than  that  of  conquest 
began  to  effect  what  attempted  conquest  had 
foiled  to  do,  in  producing  a  gradual  assimilation 
to  the  Roman  character  and  a  regard  for  the 
Roman  name.  Hence,  on  the  invasion  of  Gaul 
by  the  Suevi,  Vandali,  Alani,  and  Burgundi- 
ones,  the  Franci  were  found  on  the  side  of  Stili- 
cho  and  the  Empire,  resistmg,though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  incursion  which  constituted,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Gibbon, u  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire  beyond  the  Ah»."  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  Valehtinian,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
held  his  royal  court  at  Dispargum,  a  village  be- 
tween the  modern  Brussels  and  Ltuvai*,  and 
who  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  Ger- 
man ancestry,  courage  and  a  fierce  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  gain,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Belgic  province  of  Gaul ;  and  under  his  con- 
duct his  subjects  effected  their  first  settlement 
in  the  country  to  which  they  were  subsequently 
to  transmit  their  name.  The  son  of  Clodion, 
Meroveus,  began  the  dynasty  and  line  of  the 
Frank  kings,  which  was  confirmed  a  few  years 
afterwards,  about  486  A.D.  by  Clovis.  <rwho 
in  90  years,"  says  Gibbon. "  accomplished  the 
establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  GauL 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards,"  continues  the 
same  historian,  "Justinian,  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved 
the  provincials  from  their  allegiance,  and  esta- 
blished on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid 
foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians.11 
The  name  of  Franci  is  of  doubtful  origin ;  but 
the  ferocious  courage  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged,  their  unquenchable  fondness  for  liber- 
ty, and  their  success  in  maintaining  it,  have 
caused  the  general  belief  that  this  name  was  in- 
tended to  designate  its  possessors  as  more  pe- 
culiarly endued  w\jh  these  attributes  than  any 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  environed. 
While  the  Franks  continued  a  German  people, 
though  we  hear  of  their  chiefs,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  royal  power,  it  was  by  no  means  of  that 
nature  which  became  afterwards  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. Their  laws  were  few  and  simple;  and 
those  which  formed  the  Salic  and  the  Rippua- 
rian  customary  or  prescriptive  law,  betas;,  in  the 
reign  of  Dagobert,  collected  and  revised,  were 
formed  into  a  code,  the  basis  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  institutions  by  which  France  was 
afterwards  to  be  governed  tor  almost  a  thousand 
years,  and  which  still  exclude  the  daughters  of 
its  monarchs  from  ihe  throne.  The  Franks 
were  converted  to  Christianity  in.  *he  reign 
of  Clovis,  about  the  period  of  die  "rtablisa- 
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am*  of  their  rule  in  the  ancient  province  of 
OauL 

Fntou.g,  j>  famous  town  of  the  Voted  in 
Italy,  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  from 
the  Romans.  MaL  5,  v.  4&L—L\v.  8,  c.  38, 1 
27,c  Ifl,  dsc^-Cu;.  Jim.  13,  ep.  76. 

Fbentaxi,  a  people  of  Samnite  origin,  but 
at  an  early  period  separated  from  the  8am- 
nites,  and  constituting  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  little  country  of  the  Fred- 
'lani,  though  it  may  at  one  time  haye  been  more 
widely  extended,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
confined  within  the  river  Aternus,  Pescara.  and 
the  Tifernus;  Bifcrno ;  the  former  of  which  se- 
parated them  from  the  Marrucini,  while  the  lat- 
ter flowed  between  their  territory  and  Campa- 
nia. Its  greatest  length  was  on  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  shores  of  which  it  extended  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  borders  of  Samnium.  Strab.—Liv. 
9,  45.— Afp.  Civ.  BeU.l,  39. 

Fretum,  {the  see),  is  sometimes  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  or  the 
straits  of  Messina,  Cos.  C.  1,  c,  29.-  FU>r.  L 
e,  26.— Cic.  3,  AU.  1. 

Faisn,  a  German  people,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  and  extending  thence  upon  the 
coast  across  the  Yssel  and  the  canal  of  Drusus, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amisea,  Ems.  The 
spreading  of  this  canal  and  the  lake  which  it 
formed  (  VuL  FUvo\  submerged  a  great  portion 
of  the  country  of  the  Prisons  or  Frisii,  which 
now  lies  under  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  appears  at  its 
mouth  in  the  form  of  the  islands  Texd,  Vlie- 
lana\  Sckelling,  Amelana\  Schiermonickoof,  &c 
What  remains  now  constitutes  the  districts  of 
FYiesland,  (fveryssel,  and  Groningen. 

Frusino,  now  Frosinont%  a  small  town  of  the 
Volsci,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Liris. 
Juv.  3,  v.  m.—Liv.  10,  c  1.— SU.  8,  t.  399.— 
Cic.  AU.  U,  ep.  4  and  13. 

Fucincs  uccs.  a  celebrated  Italian  lake  in 
the  territory  of  toe  Marsi,  now  Lago  Fucino 
and  Lago  di  Celano.  The  circumference  of 
this  lake  was  not  less  than  40  miles,  and  as  it 
had  no  visible  outlet,  the  surrounding  country 
was  frequently  inundated  by  its  extensive  sheet 
of  water.  It  was  believed,  according  to  a  vulgar 
tradition  of  the  Romans,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Pitonius  did  not  mingle  with  those  proper  to 
the  lake,  but  that,  preserving  a  much  greater 
degree  of  coolness,  they  passed  under  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  emerging  again,  assumed  the 
name  of  Aqua  Marcia.  Suetonius  relates  that 
Julius  Caesar  and  his  successor  had  both  in- 
tended to  secure  the  neighbouring  people  from 
the  effects  of  the  inundations  of  this  body  of 
water,  by  effecting  an  artificial  drain,  but  that 
they  were  deterred  by  the  difficulty  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking.  "The  emperor 
Claudius," proceeds  that  writer,  "entered  upon 
the  task  of  draining  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Fucine  lake,  not  less  from  the  expectation 
of  gain  than  from  the  hope  of  glory,  when  seve- 
ral individuals  proposed  to  furnish  the  means, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  the  lands 
•o  be  thus  recovered*  After  eleven  years  of  la- 
bour, although  he  had  kept  at  the  work  no  less 
than  30,000  men  incessantly  employed,  he  suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  excavating 
a  canal  of  three  miles  in  length  through  a  moun- 
tain whiqh  he  was  obliged  in  part  to  dig 
thr:  ?gh,  and  in  part  absolutely  to  level."  Suet. 


Gtotuf,  20.  The  lajre,  surrounded  hy  a  ridg* 
of  high  mountains,  is  not  more  than  12  lee* 
deep  on  an  average.  PUn,  36,  c.  15. —  Tacit. 
A»n.  12,  c  56.—  Hrg.  JEn.  7,  v.  759. 

Fulo'inatbs,  a  people  of  Umbria,  whose  chief 
town  was  Fulginum,  now  Foligno.  .Sil.  U. 
8,  v.  462.— PUn.  1,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c  14. 

Fundakcs,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tacit, 
Bist.  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Caieta.  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  deep  bay 
called  Locus  Fundanus.  This  town  was  very 
early  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Rome,  except 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  which  the 
Romans  attached  so  much  importance,  and 
which  they  accorded  with  such  reluctance  to 
the  neighbouring  districts.  This  privilege  was 
gran  tea  to  them  A.  TJ.  C.  564.  The  veterans 
of  Augustus  afterwards  formed  a  colony  in  this 
place.  Herat.  1.  Sat.  5,  v,  34.— Ldv.  8,  c.  14 
and  19, 1.  38,  c.  36.— PUn.  3,  c.  5.— Cic.  RuU* 
2,  c.  25.— Tacit.  Ami.  4,  c.  59,— Strab.  5. 

a 

Ga&£,  a  city  on  the  northern  borders  of  Sog- 
diana,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the  same 
as  the  present  Kauos,  and  among  the  first  places 
in  which  Alexander  signalized  himself  in  the 
countries  of  the  east,  beyond  the  well  known 
regions  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula, 

Gabau.  and  Gabales,  a  people  of  Aquitania, 
near  the  borders  of  Narbonensis.  They  were 
subordinate  to  the  Arverni,  and  dwelt  in  the 
country  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Cadurci  and  the  Velauni.  Their  chief  town 
was  Anderitum,  now  Anterieux,  in  Aurergne. 
PUn.  4,  c.  19. 

Gabaza,  the  same  as  Gabee.    Curt.  8,  4. 

GabeU'Us,  now  La  SecrMa,  a  river  falling  in 
a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite  the 
Mincius.  •  PUn.  3,  c.  16. 

Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but-  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
was  taken  hy  tbe  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of 
Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants by  deserting  to  them,  and  pretending 
that  his  father  had  ill-treated  him.  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as  k  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  send  there  the  young  no- 
bility, and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 
The  ruins  of  her  famous  temple  are  said  to  be 
still  visible  near  a  spot  called  VOsteria  del 
Pantano.  Before  this  place  the  banished  Ca- 
millus  retrieved  the  character  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  seen  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Barbarians,  by  the  final  and  total  defeat  of  the 
Gauls.  ■  The  Cinctus  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar 
mode  of  folding  the  toga,  which  tbeGabini  are 
said  to  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving  more 
ease  to  their  motions  when  suddenly  summoned 
from  a  sacrifice  to  the  field.  Virg.  JEn.  6.  v. 
773, 1.  7,  v.  618  and  682.— Liv.  5,  c.  46, 1.  6,  c. 
29,  1.  8,  c.  9, 1. 10,  c  r—Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  709 
— Pint,  in  Romvl. 

Gades,  a  town  of  Bcetica  in  Spain,  on  tbe 
Atlantic,  now  Cadijs,  equally  important  and 
celebrated  in  antiquity  and  among  the  moderns. 
It  was  early  founded  by  the  Tvrians,  in  com- 
pliance, according  to  Strabo.  with  the  command 
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of  4d  oracle.  The  ancients  place  it  on  an  isl- 
and connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  coast  of 
Spain;  bat  the  probability  is  that  alluvial 
changes  have  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  that  region,  and  incorporated  the  former 
island  with  the  great  peninsula.  The  inhabit- 
ants retained  to  the  last  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  from  whom  they  sprung,  'and  their 
vessels  were  continually  seen  on  every  sea 
which  the  navigation  of  their  times  had  been 
able  to  compass.  "  This  island,"  says  Strabo, 
"  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  fortune,  that  though 
it  is  situated  in  the  farther  regions  of  the  earth, 
it  yet  surpasses  all  in  fame,  and  only  yields  to 
Rome."  Five  hundred  Roman  knights  were  a 
part  of  the  stable  population  of  this  place ;  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
could  boast  with  the  exception  of  Padua  alone. 
The  Greek  name  for  this  pltfce  was  Gadira,  but 
it  was  also  called  Cotynusa,  The  first  was  but 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician  name,  which 
signified  a  hedge.  After  the  accession  of  Oc- 
tavius  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  a  colonywas  established  at  Gades, 
which  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia.  On 
the  same  island  the  ancients  placed  the  town  of 
Erythea,  sacred  to  Juno.  Vtd.  Erythea.  He- 
rat. 2;  od.  2,  v.  11.— Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v.  183.— 
Lav.  21,  c.  21, 1.  24,  c.  49, 1.  26,  c.  43.— Plin.  4, 
c.  23.— Strab.  3.— Cut.  pro  Gab.— Justin.  44,  c. 
4.— Pans.  1,  c.  3o.—Plol.  2,  c.  4.— Paterc.  1, 
c.2.. 

Gad'itanos  sinus,  an  arm  of  the  ocean  setting 
into  the  coast  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  is 
now  Andalusia,  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Baetica.  It  was  between  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, Fretum  Herculeum,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Baetis,  (the  GuadalqyUver,)  and  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz. 

Gaemtanum  fretum,  the  same  as  Herculeum 
Fretum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

G^riiLiA,  a  country  o£  Libya,  near  the  Ga- 
ramantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masinis- 
sa's  kingdom.  The  country  was  the 'favourite 
retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  BUdul- 
gerid.  The  people  are  called  Berbers,  and 
reside  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Atlas.  Sallust. 
in  Jug.— Sit.  3,  v.  287.— Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

GaCata,  I.  a  town  of  Syria. IL  An  island 

near  Sicily. III.  A  town  of  Sicily.— IV. 

A  mountain  of  Phocis. 

GiiATf,  the  inhabitant  of  Galatia,  Vid. 
Galalia. 

Galatia,  or  Gali.oor.kcia,  a  large  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  originally  belonging  to  Phrygia, 
having  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the  north ; 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  on  the  east;  on  the 
south,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia;  and  Phrygia 
alone  upon  the  west.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  country  when  the  Gauls,  about  270  B. 
C,  after  the 'defeat  of  their  leader  Brennus  in 
his  designs  against  Rome,  passing  over  into 
Bithynia,  exported  from  the  kin?  a  territory  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  compound, 
Gallogrcecia,  was  also  derived  from  this  Gallic 
settlement,  and  from  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  established  themselves  in  the 
same  district  of  country.  The  two  races  must 
have  kept  themselves  distinct  for  many  genera- 
tions; since,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  when  the 
common  dialect  was  Celtic,  we  find  that  apostle 
addressing  the  Galati?tns  in  the  language  of 
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Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  should  say,  jn 
Syro-Greek.    The  preaching  of  St.  Pau1  wwm 
as  much  almost  as  three  centuries  after  the 
Gallic  invasion;  and  their  language,  whatever 
it  was,  we  find  to  have  been  sail  preserved  for 
at  least  200  years  longer.    The  principal  Gallic 
tribes  which  emigrated  to  these  distant  seats 
were  the  Tolistoboii,  who  fixed  themselves  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia ;  the  Trocmi,  towards 
Cappadocia;  and  the  Tectosages,  who  occupied 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Bithynia  and 
Paphlagonia .  Their  chiefs  or  kings  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Tetrarchs;   and  the  sovereign 
power  was  divided  in  each  district  among  a 
number  of  individuals,  of  whom  no  one  was  ab 
solute  or  independent  of  the  rest  or  of  the  coun- 
cil of  nobles.     These  tetrarchs  were  long,  in 
fact,  dependants  upon  Rome ;  under  the  favour, 
however,  and  protection  of  Pompey,  Dejotaros, 
one  of  these  tetrarchs,  obtained  tne  supremacy, 
and  ruled  as  king  alone.     To  him  succeeded 
Amyntas,  the  creature  of  Antony,  m  whose 
reign,  Galatia,  his  kingdom,  was  extended  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  within  those  of  Lycao- 
nia  and  Pisidia.    This  extensive  region  before 
the  death  of  Amyntas  was  reduced  by  Augustus 
to  a  province  of  the  empire.    At  a  later  period 
Galatia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  by  The- 
odosius,  the  second  Galatia  being  called  Salu- 
taris.    This  was  a  permanent  subdivision,  con- 
fining Galatia  within  the  ancient  boundaries 
beyond  which  they  had  4een  extended  for  a 
time  over  a  part  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Galatians  had  lost  a 
portion  of  the  territory  that  seemed  naturally 
to  belong  to  them,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys.    The  principal  town 
of  Galatia  was  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages, the  modern  Angoura ;  Pessinus,  famous 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele,  belonging  fb  the 
same;   Gordium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  on  the 
Sangarius,  and  called,  on  its  rebuilding  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Juliopolis ;  Tavium,  belong- 
ing to  the  Trocmi,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  Eccobriga,  a  Celtic  name,  on  the  Halys. 
The  northern  parts  of  Galatia  towards  Bithynia 
rose  into  mountains,  which,  with  the  name  of 
Olympus,  divided  those  countries.    The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Sangarius  and  Halys,  arose,  the 
former  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  traversed 
the  western  corner  of  Galatia,  passing  into  Bi- 
thynia ;  and  the  latter  in  Cappadocia  and  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  watering  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Galatia,  and  passing  from  that  country 
between  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  sea. 
The  part  towards  the  source  of  the  Sangarius 
belongs  only  to  Galatia,  which  claimed  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
dominions  of  Croesus.    The  name  of  Gallogrce- 
cia,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
people  by  whom  this  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
inhabited,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  allay  the 
doubts  which  etymologrists  and  others  have  en- 
tertained and  excited  in  retfard  to  the  true  deri- 
vation of  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.    It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  Treveri,  whose  language  was 
said  bv  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Galatians,  were  a  German  people, 
and  that  Treves  was  also  a  ».ity  of  Germany. 
GiLfesua,  now  GaUso,  a    iver  of  Calabria, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.    The  poeu 
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have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  In  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fine>sheep  which  feed 
on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces  were  said 
to  be  rendered  son  when  they  bathed  in  the 
stream.  Martial.  %  ep.  43, 1. 4,  ep.  28k—  Virg. 
a.  4,  r.  VX.—Horat.  %  od.  6,  v.  10. 

Gaulxa,  a  part  of  Palestine,  between  the 
coast  upon  the  west,  Samaria  upon  the  south, 
Batanea  upon  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of 
Antilibanus  upon  the  north.  It  was  extremely 
fertile  and  populous?  and  while  inhabited  by  a 
Jewish  population,  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  tribes  of  Aser,  Naphtali,  part,  of  Dan,  to- 
gether with  Zebulon  and  Issachar.  The  later 
Galitoans  are  known  to  have  been  a  mingled 
race  of  Assyrians  and  Hebrews,  the  former 
established  in  the  country  on  its  subjugation  by 
ihe  Babylonish  kings,  and  the  latter,  descend* 
ants  of  such  of  the  Jewish  tribes  as  were  ena- 
bled to  conceal  themselves  in  those  regions,  the 
property  of  which  was  thus  transferred  to 
stranger  hands.  After  the  extension  of  the 
first  sect  of  Christians,  and  before  that  name 
was  assumed  by  them,  they  were  generally  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  of  Galihean,  bestowed 
on  them  in  derision  or.  contempt.  The  di- 
vision of  Galilee  was  into  Galilee  Superior,  to- 
wards Phoenicia  and  the  mountains ;  and  Ga- 
lilee Inferior  {Ike  Lower),  on  the  boundaries 
of  Samaria.  The  former  of  these  was  called 
also  Galitoa  Gentium,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, both  on  account* of  its  greater  remoteness 
from  the  limits  of  Judaea,  and  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  Tyrian  people  and  manners, 
which  from  the  time  of  king  Solomon  had  be- 
gun to  distinguish  the  people  in  the  northern 
pans  of  his  realm.     Vid.  Decapolis. 

Gallia,  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  oh 
the  east  by  the  Rhine,  Rhaetia,  and  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Gallia  Oisalpina ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees; 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine.  Thus  enclosed  "on 
every  side  by  the  natural  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  the  sea,  and  the  Rhine,  with 
a  surface  happily  divided  into  mountains,  and 
plains,  and  valley*,  watered  by  fertilizing  rivers; 
Gaul  was  prepared  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
a  numerous  and  enterprising  people.  Few 
countries  are  so  advantageously  intersected  with 
rivers.  The  Rhine  receives  the  Mosella,  Mo- 
telle  f  the  Vahalis,  or  Waal,  joins  the  Mosa, 
Afettjt,  or  M»,  which  also  receives  the  Scaldis, 
Scheldt,  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  On  the 
western  side  of  Gaul  are  the  Seqoana,  Seine, 
with  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  one  is 
the  Matrona,  Mdme;  the  Ligeris,  Loire,  which 
'eeeives  the  Elaver,  Alter  t  the  Garumna,  Ga- 
mm,  with  which  the  Duranius,  D&rdospu, 
unites  near  its  mouth ;  and  the  Atarus,  Adour, 
near  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  south- 
ern or  Mediterranean  side  is  the  Rhodanus, 
whose  tributaries  are  the  Arar,  Saone,  bara, 
here,  and  Druentia,  Durance.  The  principal 
mountains  of  Gaul  are  Jura,  Vogesus,  Vosges, 
and  Cebenna,  Cevennei.  Gallia  took  its  name 
from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Galli,  converting  into  a  Lathi  word  the 
t*rm  Celtse,  by  which  the  nation  styled  them- 
selves; or,  perhaps,  more  properly  the  word 
6aeZ,  whence  the  Latin  Galli  and  the  Greek 
rsJUmi.    Some  etymologists  have  traced  the 


name  Celte  toKA*.  "a  horseman  f  an '  Ga* 
lata?,  to  yaAa, "  milk,'*  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Gauls,  thus  referring  both  those 
appellations  to  the  Greek.  Properly  the  Celtse 
were  the  occupants  of  a  third  part  of  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Cassar ;  but  Diodorus 
{lib.  5.)  informs  us,  that  all  the  nations  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Scythia  were  called  Gauls ;  and  we 
may  gather  from  Strabo  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
known  world  was  possessed  by  the  Celtse;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  even  the  His- 
nani,  were  called  Celtse  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Gauls,  who  had  migrated  from  eastern  regions 
towards  the  west,  oil  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country  called  rrom  them  Gallia,  having  at 
length  attained  in  this  favoured  region  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  justified  a  diminution  of  the 
population  by  migration  to  other  lands,  at  length 
determined  on  sending  expeditions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land  whence  their  race  originally 
Strung.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the 
ituriges enjoyed  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  of 
the  Gallic  nations,  and  their  king  exercised  re- 
gal authority  over  all  Gaul.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  disposition  to  migrate  manifested  itself. 
Accordingly,  Ambigatus  king  of  the  Bituriges, 
gave  his  nephews  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus 
each  command  over  a  powerful  body  of  adven- 
turers. The  Gauls,  under  Sigovesus,  took  the 
direction  of  the  Hercynian  fcrest,  which  they 
passed  through ;  they  then  penetrated  Illyria, 
and  established  themselves  in  Pannonia.  This 
branch  of  the  Gauls,  retaining  the  restless  spirit 
which  characterized  the  nation  at  large,  at  length 
formed  a  plan  of  further  conquest,  B.  C.  281. 
They  divided  their  army  into  three  parts.  One 
directed  its  efforts  against  Macedonia,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  having  defeated  and 
slain  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  Macedonian  king. 
Another  division  laid  waste  JEtolia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  plunder  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of 
Brennus  (younger  than  the  conqueror  of  Rome.) 
The  Gauls  were  repulsed  and  almost  extermi- 
nated, and  that  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  deity  in  defence  of  his  favoured  shrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  fictions  of  Grecian  superstition. 
The  third  branch,  commanded  by  Leonoriusand 
Lutarius,  advanced  to  Thrace,  took  Byzantium 
and  Lysimachia,  Hezamili ;  and  having  cross- 
ed the'  Hellespont,  successfully  aided  Nicome- 
des,  king  of  Bitbynia,  against  Zybcea.  They 
then  subdued  Ionia  and  jEolis,  and  at  length 
established  themselves  near  the  Halys,  giving 
name  to  Galatia  or  Gallognecia.  Bellovesus 
took  the  route  by  the  Alps  to  Italy,  where  he 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  their  possessions, 
the  Tuscans,  who  then  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus.  Here  he 
founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum,  Milan.  The 
Cenomanj,  who  had  accompanied  him,  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brixia  and  Verona;  the 
Salhivii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ticinus. 
The  Boii  and  Lingones,  who,  upon  crossing 
the  Alps,  found  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Po  already  seized  upon,  crossed  the  river, 
and  driving  before  them  not  only  the  Etrus- 
cans, (>ut  also  the  TJmbrians,  established  them- 
selves between  the  Po  and  the  Appenines. 
The  Senones  pushed  their  conquest  still  far- 
ther, and  occupied  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Hadriatic,  and  extending  from  the  Vfeus,  Mon* 
tone,  near  Ravenna,  to  the  JEsis,  Eeino  neaf 
lit 
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Ancoaa.  The  northern  J*rt  of  Italy  heme  now 
in  the  possession  of  Gallit  tribes,  was  called  Gal- 
lia; and,  for  ustinction's  sake,  the  two  Gaul* 
were  named,  in  reference  to  their  situation  this 
side  or  the  other  aide  of  the  Alps  as  regarded 
Rome,  respectively,  GAUjACiSALrauandGAb- 
lu  Transalpine.  In  the  year  of  Rome  364. 
A.  C.  390,  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  waged 
against  the  Romans  the  war  in  which  the  city 
was  sacked  by  the  Barbarians.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  Romans  seized  on 
a  favourable  pretext  for  gaining  a  looting  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and. sent  Fnlvius  Flaccus  to 
aid  the  Massilians  against  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  the  Salii.  A  few  years  later,  A.  U. 
G.  633,  Fabius  Maximus  and  Cn.  Domain* 
JEnobarbus,  having  been  sent  to  support  the 
Mdui  against  the  AJlobroges  and  Arverni,  sub* 
dued  that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  at  first  stvled 
Provincia,  and  afterwards  Narbonensis,  from 
Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  It  was  surnamed  Brae- 
cata,  from  a  garment  worn  by  the  natives,  as 
Celtic  Gaul  was  called  Comata,  because  the  peo- 
ple wore  long  hair.  The  Roman  possessions  in 
Gaul  were  confined  to  the  province,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Caesar,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
victories  of  Fabius.  At  the  time  that  Gaul  was 
eonouered  by  Caesar, "  three  great  nations,  Cel- 
ts*, Belgoe,  and  Aquitani,  distinguished  by  lan- 
guage as  by  custqms,  divided  among  them  the 
whole  extent  of  Gaul."  Vid.  CeUica,  Belrica, 
and  Aquitania.  "  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  he  introduced  a 
division  of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  the  progress 
of  the  lejrions,  to  the  oourse  of  the  rivers,  and 
to  the  principal  national  distinctions,  which  had 
comprehended  a  hundred  independent  states. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  (civitaUs) 
appear  in  the  Notilia  of  Gaul,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  capital  towns,  but  to  the  whole  territory 
of  each  state.  The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Lanpiedoc,  Provenet,  DaupkinS,  received 
their  provincial  appellation  from  the  colony  of 
Narbowne.  The  government  of  Aqultaniawas 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ligeris. 
The  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine 
was.  styled  the  Celtic  Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed 
a  new  denomination  from  the  celebrated  colony 
of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  The  Belgic  lay  be- 
yond the  Seine,  and  m  more  ancient  times  had 
been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  little 
before  the  age  of  Caesar,  the  Germans,  abusing 
their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Roman  conqueror  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flat- 
tering a  circumstance;  and  the  Gallic  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Bade  to  Leyden,  received 
the  pompous  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbon- 
nese,  Aquitaine,  the  Celtic  or  Lvonnese,  the  Bel- 
gic, and  the  two  Germany*. n  (CHJbbon.)  In  the 
new  modelling  of  the  empire  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  Gaul  was  appointed  for  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  four  Prefect!  Prntorio.  His  title,  Phe- 
f«*tus  Protorlo  Galliarum  j  hisqovernmom  ex- 
tending over  the  diocesses  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain :  this  diocess  being  cast  into  seventeen 

Srovlnces,  that  is  to  sav :  1 .  Lugdunensis  Prima j 
.— 8ecunda;  3.  —  Tertia;  4.  —  Clnarta;  5. 
Belgica  Prima;  6.~-49ecuiida;  7^0ermania 
!» 
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Prima)  &— S*o*nda;  9— Narhnnener  Prison* 
10.— Secundaj  U.~ Aquilania  Pritu* ;  IjA.-— 
Becunda;  13.  JSovenvPopulana;  14,  Viennen* 
sis;  lfc  Maxima  Sequauorum;  1&  Alpes 
Grate  and  Penninee ;  17.  Alpes  Murium*.  "Bui 
long  it  stood  not  in  this  stale.  For  within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  during  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  the  Bur* 
gundiana,  a  great  and  populous  nation,  were 
called  in  by  fckilico,  lieutenant  to  Hononus  the 
western  emperor,  to  keep  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire against  the  French*  then  ready,  with  some 
other  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  invade  the 
same.  The  Goths,  not  long  after,  by  agreement 
with  the  same  Honotius,  leaving  their  hold  in 
Italy,  were  vested  in  Gaul  Narbonois,  by  the 
gift  of  that  emperor,  wkh  a  good  part  of  Tar- 
racoaensia,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain ;  Aqui* 
tenia  being  soon  after  added,  in  regard  of  the 
service  they  had  done  the  empire  in  driving  the 
Alani  out  of  Spain,  then  likely  to  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  that  country.  And  in  the 
reign  of  Valentiaian  the  third,  the  French, 
whohad  long  hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire, ventured  over  the  river;  first  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
spread  themselves  over  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
which  had  not  been  subdued  by  the  Goths  and 
Burirundians,  excepting  a  small  comer  of  Ajw 
morica,  then  possessed  by  the  Britons."— (ifcy. 
tin.)  A.  D.  588,  the  Burgundians  yielded  to 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Franks,  who  fol* 
lowed  up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the  do- 
minions of  the  Goths.  Under  the  pretence  of 
exterminating  the  Arian  heresy,  Clovis,  the 
christian  hero  of  the  Franks  declared  war  against 
the  Goths,  and  slew  with  his  own  hand  their 
king  Alaric,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Poietiers, 
which  transferred  the  ample  province  of  Aquita* 
nia  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  506. 
At  length,  95  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  in 
a  treaty  between  Justinian  and  the  sons  of  Cle- 
vis, the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  was  yielded  to  the  Franks,  and  thus  was 
lawfully  established  the  throne  of  the  Merovin- 
gians, A.  D.  536.  The  population  of  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  as  wed  as  the  degree  of  civi- 
lisation existing  there,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  On  the  former  point,  if  we  take  as 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  the  catalogue  given  by 
Cesser  of  the  confederate  Belgae,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  the  women,chiUren,slavesfandsiic£ 
as  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  we  shall  find 
the  probable  amount  to  be  more  than  30,000,00a 
D.  Hume  makes  the  number  as  low  as  12,000,0ia> 
and  Wallace,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  papula* 
tkm  of  ancient  nations,  extends  it  to  49,000,000. 
A  French  critic,  CI.  Dulaure,  has  attempted  tc 
overthrow  the'received  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  perverting  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  eivitasf  urbs,  and  epssdsw, 
asusedbyCessar.  He  argues,  that  because  «*t» 
las  is  used  in  reference  toTolosa,  Carcasso,  and 
Narbo,  cities  of  the  Gallic  province,  the  same 
term  would  have  been  applied  to  BibracttuGensw 
bum,  and  Gergovia,  if  they  had  been  entitled  to 
rank  as  towns.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Totosa .  Ac,  were  colonies,  and,  assnch,  it.ine* 
with  their  respective  territories  independent 
states ;  enjoying,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
prfvilegeaofRonttiicttts«tj*aiidth^ 
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osmttotei,  in  reference  to  their  ciriiea*  and  the 
immnnitips  they  enjoyed.  Had  he  spoken  of 
those  same  places  without  reference  to  their  in* 
habitants  or  their  privileges,  he  would  have  styl- 
ed cbem  woes  or  oppiaa.  When  we  go  be- 
yond the  province,  we  and  him  still  using  the 
appellation  civiias,  where  the  people  are  intend* 
ed,  and  not  the  place  merely  which  they  occu- 
pied. Thus  we  read  civiias  jEduorum,  civin 
las  Arvernornm ;  but  not  civiUu  Bibracta,  cwi- 
las  Gergovia,  because  here  the  places  are  in- 
tended and  not  the  people.  In  the  latter  case, 
writs  or  oppidum  are  the  proper  terms.  Nor 
are  we  to  consider,  with  Dulaure,  the  Gauls  of 
that  period  too  rude  to  possess  towns.  In  truth, 
their  early  migrations,  which  indicate  an  excess 
of  population,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
must  have  assembled  in  towns ;  and  we  are  jus* 
lined  in  this  inference,  by  the  fact,  that  belbre 
the  Phocaeans  had  set  the  example  of  building 
cities  to  the  Gauls,  Bellovesus  founded  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  (See  this 
question  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  the  reply  of 
at  GotUry  to  Dulaure,  entitled  "Dissertatio  de 
aintiquis  urbibus  Galliarum.")  Under  the  Low- 
er empire. "  when  the  government  of  the  church 
in  Gaul  had  conformed  itself  to  that  of  the 
slate,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  formed  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  cities 
to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  sees,  correspond 
with  the  division  of  civil  provinces.  This  con- 
formity extends  even  to  the  particular  cantons  of 
which  each  province  was  composed,  the  ancient 
civitaJes,  or  communities,  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  with  the  ancient  diocesses.  &A** 
vitle. — Lemaire. — Brotier,  ad  Toe.  1,  p.  367, 
ed.  in  1%—Cccs.  BelL  GaU.—Strab.  4.—8enec. 
3,  Nat.  Qu*sL—Cie.  pro  M.  Font.—Liv.  5,  34, 
36,  et  stqq.  38,  16.— 2»tf».  39,  1,  b.~Pau$an. 

10. — Poh/b.  4. — Justin.  95,  9. Oisalpina. 

"It  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  times  beyond 
which  the  annals  of  Italy  do  not  reach,  the 
whole  of  that  rich  country,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Lombardy,  was  possessed  by  the 
ancient  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tuscans; 
but  that  subsequently  the  numerous  hordes 
which  Gaul  poured  successively  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  drove  by  degree  the  Tuscans  from 
these  fertile  plains,  ana  at  last  confined  them 
within  the  narrow  iimits  of  Etrnria.  The 
Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves 
in  their  new  possessions,  proceeded  to  make 
farther  inroads  into  various  parts  of.  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  total- 
ly defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allia,  and  became  masters  of  Rome  itself. 
The  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  exploits  of 
Camillas,  or  rather,  if  Polynias  be  correct,  the 
gold  of  the  vanquished,  and  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Gaols  at  home,  preserved  the 
state.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls,  though  they 
continued  by  frequent  incursions  to  threaten 
and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  could 
make  no  impression  on  that  power.  Though 
leagued  with  the  Samnkes  and  Etruscans,  they 
were  almost  always  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at 
8entittum  in  Umbria j  near  the  lake  Vadimon 
in  Error ia;  and -in  a  still  more  decisive  action 
•war  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  province. 
mev  soon  found  themselves  foreed  to  contend, 
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not  for  conquest,  but  (or  existence.  The  same 
ill  success,  however,  attended  their  efforts  ia 
their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  the  Re* 
man  arms  was  irresistible  j  the  Uauls  were  beat- 
en back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  tht 
Po  to  the  Alps,  and.  soon  beheld  Roman  cole* 
nies  established  and  flourishing  in  many  of  the 
towns  which  had  so  lately  been  theirs.  .Not- 
withstanding these  successive  disasters,  then 
spirit,  though  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued ;  and 
when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses,  and 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  l'oe,  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  it.  It  is  to  their  zealous  co-ope- 
ration that  Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  degree 
the  primary  success  of  that  expedition.  By  the 
efficient  aid  which  they  afforded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immedi- 
ately alter  he  had  set  loot  in  Italy,  and  to  follow 
up  his  early  success  with  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour.  As  long  as  that  great  commander  main* 
tained  his  ground,  and  gave  employment  to  all 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls*  remained 
unmolested,  and  enjoyed  then  ibrmer  freedom, 
without  being  much  burdened  by  a  war  which 
was  waged  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  borders.  But  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  again  chanted  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the 
defeat  of  Asdrunal,  together  with  other  disss* 
ters,  had  paralysed  the  efforts  of  Curthage,  they 
once  more  saw  their  frontiers  menaced;  Gaul 
still  offered  some  resistance  even  after  that  hum* 
bled  power  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
but  it  was  weak  and  unavailing;  and  about 
twelve  years  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  entire  subjec* 
tioa,<and  became  a  Roman  province.  Under 
this  denomination  it  contin  ued  to  receive  various 
accessions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extend- 


ed their  dominion  towards  the  Alps,  tHl  it  com* 
prised  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Italy  which 
ties  between  those  mountains  *and  the  rivers 
Macra  and  Rubicon.  It  was  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  Gallia  Togata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gallia  Comata  was  applied.  Another  frequent 
distinction  is  that  of  Ulterior  and  Citerior.  Ac- 
cording  to  Polybius,  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  the  Gauls  held  was  included  in  the  figure 
of  a  triangle,  which  had  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  Adriatic,  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Gallica,  Sinigaglia,  for 
the  base.  This  is,  however,  but  a  rough  sketch, 
which  requires  a  more  accurate  delineation* 
The  following  limits  will  be  found  sufficiently 
correct  to  answer  everypurpose.  The  river  Or- 
gus,  Orca.  will  define  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  JV,  which  river  will  then  serve  as  a 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Liguria,  till  it  receives 
the  Tidme  on  its  right  bank.  Along  this 
small  Btream  we  may  trace  the  western  limit, 
up  to  its  source  in  the  Appenines,  and  the 
southern  along  that  chain  to  the  river  Rubico, 
Fmmsino,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Rimini.  To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Italian 
lakes  will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rbav 
tia  and  other  Alpine  districts.  The  Athens, 
AeXge,  from  the  point  where  it  meets  that  line, 
and  subsequently  the  P»,  will  distinguish  it 
oa  the  east  and  south  from  Vtmetia;  and  tba 
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AM  *ti«  "rill  close  the  last  side  of  this  irregu- 
lar figure.  The  character  which  is  given  us  of 
this  portion  of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as 
abounding  in  wine.  corn,  and  every  kind  ct 
grain.  Innumerable  herds  of  swine,  both  for 
public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  fo- 
rests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions 
of  every  kind,  that  travellers  when  ai  an  inn 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of 
every  article  which  they  required,  but  paid  so 
much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  furnish- 
ed them ;  and  this  charge  at  the  highest  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as.  As  a  proof  of  the 
richness  of  the  country,  Strabo  remarks,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  which  it  contained. 
The  wool  grown  there  was  of  the  finest  and 
softest  quality ;  and  so  abundant  was  the  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  was 
commonly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses. 
Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
ornament  of  its  dignity.  The  division  or  Cish  1- 
pine  Gaii h into  Transpadana  and  Cispadana  is 
one  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  which  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  adopt  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  extensive  province."  The  whole 
of  this  country  was  distributed  among  Gallic 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  chief 
cities,  are  as  follows:  Salassi;  city,  Augusta. 
Pretoria  (Aucste) ;  Orobii,  Comum,  Bergamum 
(Como  and  Bergamo);  Cenomant,  Cremona, 
Brixia,  Mantua  {Cremona  Brescia,  Mantoua)-, 
Lingones,  Forum  Allieni,  Ravenna  (Ferrara 
and  Ravenna) ;  Boii,  Bononia,  Faventia*(.&V 
logna,  and  Fbetea) ;  Anamani,  Parma  (Par- 
ma); l&juftres,  Mediolanum^Mtori;  Taurvni, 
Augusta  T aurinorum  (  TurvnJ)  Cnief  rivers ; 
Padus,  with  its  tributaries,  Ticinus,  Addua, 
Mincius,  Tanarus,  and  Trebia.    Cramer. 

Gallicus  Aoer,  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Ariminum,  whence  the 
Galli  Senones  were  banished,  and  which  was 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Lit.  23,  c. 
14,  l."39,  c.  44—  Cic.  Cat.  2.— Cos.  Civ.  1,  c. 

29. Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on 

the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Lyons. 

Gallinaria  stlva,  a  wood  near  Cumas  in 
Italy,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
It  furnished  the  fleet  with  which  Sextds  Pom- 
pey  afterwards  infested  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  now  called  Pincta  di  Caskl  VuUurno.  Cram. 
— Ji«>.3,v.307. 

GallipSlis,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 
tines,  on  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Gallootjecia.     Vid.  Oalatia. 

Ganoaridjs,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attribu- 
ted this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence  of  his 
troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer.  Flaccus 
among  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  Justin.  12,  c.  8. 
— Curt.  9,  c.  2.— Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  27.— Flace. 
6\v.G7. 

Ganges,  a  large  river  of  India,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Gangeticus  Sinus,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  which  was  but  little  known  to  antiquity. 
"  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to  the  point  where 
it  changes  from  Scythian  to  Indian,  by  opening 
a  passage  through  a  chain  of  mountains,  was 
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not  known  in  geography  till  our  days.0  (£M»- 
vilU.)  "  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hindoos, 
Padde,  and  Boor*  Oonga,  or  "  the  river,"  by 
way  of  eminence.  This  mighty  river  was  long 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Himalah  mountains,  till  the  fact  came  to  be 
doubted  by  Mr.  Colebrook;  in  consequence  of 
which  Lieut.  Webb  being  sent  in  1806  by  the 
Bengal  government  to  explore  its  sources,  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  different  streams  above  Hard- 
war,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south 
side  of  the  snowy  mountains.  At  some  places 
above  the  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  the  Gan- 
ges is  fordable ;  but  its  navigation  is  never  in- 
terrupted. At  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest.  This  depth  it  retains  all 
the  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  settling 
of  sand,  by  the  neutralization  of  the  current, 
from  the  meeting  of  the  tide  with  the  stream 
of  the  river,  produces  bars  and  shallows  which 
prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The 
accessions  which  the  Ganges  receives  in  the 
spring  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  are 
not  considerable.  At  any  great  distance  from 
the  sources,  as  at  Patna,  any  cause  affecting 
these  sources  produces  little  comparative  effect. 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Cossimbazar  and  theJfeZ- 
linghy,  are  given  off  to  the  west  These  unite 
to  form  the  Hooglf,  or  Bhagiratky,  on  which 
the  port  of  Calcutta  is  situated.  It  is  the  only 
branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships,  and  in 
some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  only  secondary  branch  which  is 
at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Chandak 
river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  rivers  called  the  Sunderbunds,  with  nume- 
rous islands,  covered  with  the  profuse  and  rank 
vegetation  called  jungle,  affording  haunts  to  nu- 
merous tigers.  These  branches  occupy  an  ex- 
tent of  200  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Gan- 
ges is  calculated  to  discharge  in  the  dry  season 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second;  and,  as 
its  water  has  double  the  volume  when  at  its 
height,  and  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  in 
tjie  proportion  of  five  to  three,  it  must  at  thai 
time  discharge  405,000  cubic  feet.  The  ave- 
rage for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000. 
That  line  of  the  Ganges  which  lies  between. 
Oangootre%  or  the  source  of  the  leading  stream, 
and  Sagor  island,  below  Calcutta,  is  held  parti- 
cularly sacred.  The  main  body,  which  goe* 
east  to  join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded 
with  equal  veneration.  Certain  parts  of  the 
line  now  mentioned  are  esteemed  more  sacred 
than  the  rest,  and  are  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims  from  great  distances  to  perform  their 
ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  employed 
in  their  ceremonies.  Wherever  the  river  hap- 
pens to 'run  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  its 
general  direction,  it  is  considered  as  peculiarly 
holy.  The  places  most  superstitiously  reverea 
are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called  Prayags,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna  with 
the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The  others  are  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains.  Ifurdmar,  where 
the  river  escapes  from  the  mountains,  and  Saror 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  JToogly,  are  also  saw 
cred.    The  water  of  the  Ganges  i*  < 
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for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  on  that  account 
drunk  by  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos.  In 
the  British  courts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the 
Koran  is  for  Mahometans  and  the  gospels  for 
Christians.  The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  aug- 
mented by  many  successive  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  very  large  rivers.  On  its  right  bank 
it  receives  the  Jumna,  which  has  a  previous 
course  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  Bi~ 
malak  between  the  Sulledge  and  the  Ganges, 
and  -  falls  into  the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Alla- 
habad. It  is  said  to  receive  at  the  same'point  a 
rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account  the 
junction  is  called,  according  to  Tiefenthaler, 
Trtbeni,  or  the  confluence  of  three  rivers.  The 
Gogra,  after  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  British  district  of  Kemaoon,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  Goorkha  territory,  passes  near 
Fizabad,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Bevar,  where 
it  is  called  Dewa,  being  one  of  the  longest  tribu- 
taries which  the  Ganges  receives.  MaUe-Brvn. 

Garamantes,  (sing.  Garamas,)  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  "  Major  Kennel 
and  the  learned  Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Garamantes;  a  point 
still,  however,  very  doubtful."  The  name  of 
the  modern  town  Germah  resembles  that  of  the 
ancient  Garama.  Malte-Brun. — Virg.  JEn.  4, 
v.  198, 1. 6,  v.  TM.^-Lucan.  4,  v.  334.— Strab.% 
—PUn.  5,  c  a— Sil.  B.  1,  v.  143, 1. 11,  v.  181. 

Gargancs  mons,  now  St.  Angela,  a  lofty 
mountain  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the 
form  of  a  promontory  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  PwUa  di  Viesti, 
and  extends  between  the  bays  of  Rodi  and  Man- 
fredonia.  One  of  the  summits  of  this  hill  was 
called  Drium,  from  which  there  issued  a  stream 
whose  waters  were  of  peculiar  virtue  in  healing 
the  disorders  of  cattle.  Horace,  Lucan,  and 
Silius  Italicus,  have  celebrated  this  spot  in  their 
verses.  Virg.  Mn.  11,  v.  367.— Lucan.  5,  v. 
880. 

Gargaphu,  a  valley  near  Plata*,  with  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  where  Actteon  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs.    Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  156. 

Gargarus,  (plnr.  a,  orum,)  a  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Troas,  near  mount  Ida,  famous  for  its 
fertility.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  103.— Afoeroft.  5,  c.  20. 
—Sbrab.  13.— Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Garumna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  Ga- 
ronne, rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
separating  Gallia  Celtica  from  Aquitania.  It 
foils  into  the'  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the  per- ' 
severing  labours  of  Lewis  14th,  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  carried  upwards  of  100  miles 
through  hills  and  over  valleys.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 
According  to  the  early  division  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  when  Aquitania  was  extended  to  the 
Liger,  this  river  formed  the  northern  boundary 
ofNovemPopulana.  In  its  course  it  watered 
the  regions  of  the  Gammni,  who  dwelt  near 
its  source,  the  Nitisbriges,  the  Bituriges,  the 
Vibisci,  and  the  Santones  who  occupied  the 
lands  from  its  mouth.  This  river*  the  third  of 
the  purely  Gallic  streams  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance that  empty  into  the  ocean,  received  the 
tributary  waters  of*  almost  all  the  many  rivers 
and  rivulets  that  drain  the  provinces  of  Guienne, 
Gascon? ,  and  Lanptedoc.  Below  the  mouth  of 
the  Dordogne,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 


Garonne,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Bon*< 
deauz,  this  river  expands  itself,  and  assumet 
the  appearance  of  a  bay.  Here  the  name  >f 
Garonne  is  exchanged  for  that  of  Gironde, 
which  is  used  to  designate  the  present  depart- 
ment on  its  southern  bank.  The  canal  royal 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Garonne  with  the 
Mediterranean,  uniting  with  that  river  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tarn,  near  the  city  of  Ton* 
louse,  and  passing  through  the  departments  of 
Upper  Garonne,  Aude,  and  BeramU,  the  former 
Languedoc. 

Gaugam£la,  a  village  near  Arbela,  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  between  that  river,  the  Buma- 
dus,  and  the  Zabus,  where  Alexander  obtained 
his  second  victory  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 
— Strab.  2  and  16. 

Gaulxjs  and  Gauleon,  I.  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  contiguous  and 
belonged  to  Melita  {Malta),  and  is  now  called 

Goso. II.  Another,  on  the  coast  of  Crete 

towards  Libya,  called  also  Goso  in  modern  geo- 
graphy. 

Uacrus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines.  Lucan.  2,  v.  667.— Sil.  12,  v.  160.— 
Stat.2,Sylv.b,v.  99. 

Gaza,  a  town  of  Palestine  upon  the  south, 
and  towards  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  was  near 
the  coast  between  Ascalon  ana  Raphia,  and, 
though  destroyed  by  Alexander,  it  still  occupies 
its  former  site,  and  holds  its  former  name,  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  after  its  demolition.  This  was 
a  principal  town  of  the  Philistines,  the  gigantic 
offspring  of  Anak,  and  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Jews,  who  waged  such  unrelenting  wars 
with  that  people,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
According  to  Mela,  the  origin  of  this  name, 
which  was  a  Persian  word  signifying  treasures, 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
made  the  depository  of  a  part  of  his  treasures  by 
Cambyses,  the  Persian  king.  Voasius,  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  Latin  geographer,  suffi- 
ciently establishes,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  that  name.  "  The  port/1  according  to 
D'Anville/'formed  a  town  at  some  distance, 
and  a  small  stream  runs  a  little  beyond  it." 
Mela,  1,  11.— Voss.  ad  Pomp.  Mel. 

GedrOsia,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  Ery- 
threan  or  Arabian  Sea.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  formed  by  the  Boetius  mons,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Arachosia ;  the  Arbiti  montes  lay 
between  it  and  the  nearer  India;  while  on  the 
west,  its  deserts  were  prolonged  in  those  of  Car* 
mania.  A  few  rivers  on  the  coast  discharged 
their  feeble  waters  into  the  ocean ;  but  towards 
the  mountains,  the  desert  and  the  desert  sands 
disputed  the  empire  of  man.  The  armies  of 
Semiramis  and  Cyrus  were  unable  to  contend 
with  the  inhospitality  of  these  barren  and  burn* 
ing  regions;  and  that  of  Alexander,  on  its  re* 
turn  from  India  through  the  same  steril  tract, 
lost  more  than  all  its  battles  or  its  victories 
had  cost  or  gained.  The  inhabitants  who  - 
dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  were  Ichthvophagi ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  waves  afforded  them  at  once 
clothing  and  food.  The  modern  name  of  the 
country  is  Mekran,  and  Pnra,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal towards  the  borders  of  Carman ia,  is  the  mo* 
dern  Foreg  or  Purg.    Am.—Strdb. 

Gela,  a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Sici- 
ly, about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  wlych  received 
its  name  from  the  Gela*.  ,It  was  built  by  a 
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Bhodiaa  and  Cretan  colony,  713  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  After  it  had  continued  in  ex- 
istence 404  Tears,  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tnm.  carried  the  inhabitants  to  Phintias,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  had  founded, 
and  he  employed  the  stones  of  Gala  to  beautify 
his  own  city.  Phintias  was  also  called  Gela. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Qdensis,  Qeloi, 
and  Gelani.  Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  TO&— Pun.  3, 
c.46. 

Oblonbi,  and  Geloni,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
They  painted  themselves  to  appear  more  terri- 
ble in  battle.  They  were  descended  from  Ge- 
lonna,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Virg.  O.  2,  v.  15. — 
JSnTs,  v.  725.-HWa,  1,  a  L—Claudian  in  Ruf. 
l,v.315. 

OoionijBj  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
eases  of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet:  Tib, 
63  and  61.—7te&  Hist.  3,  c.  74, 

Qbnabvm,  a  town  of  Celtic  Gaul,  upon  the 
Liger,  belonging  to  the  Canutes,  lis  modern 
name  of  Orleans  it  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people  the  Aureliani  Ceu.  B.  C. 
7,3.— !««»».  1, 440. 

Geneva,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  well-for- 
tified city,  in  the  country  of  the  Allobroees  on 
the  Rhone,  as  it  passes  from  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nus,  now  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  This  town,  of  some 
repute  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Caesar, 
was  held  by  the  AUobroges,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Helvetii,  the  progenitors  of  the  Swiss.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  latter  people,  giving  name 
lo  a  very  large  canton. 

Gbvua,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
curia.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  city,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  important 
place  in  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history,  repre- 
sent it  as  taking  part  with  the  Romans  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  as  suffering  the  penalty  of 
its  adherence,  being  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans,  and  continued,  as  the  capital  of 
Liguria,  one  of  the  11  regions  into  which  Au- 
gustus portioned  Italy,  to  belong  to  them  till  the 
overthrow  of  their  empire.  About  the  year  600 
of  our  era,  Genua  was  again  laid  waste,  the 
Lombards,  under  their  king  Alboinus,  having 
taken  and  pillaged  it  The  present  town  was 
built  by  Charlemagne,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
ambition  and  power.  As  an  independent  com- 
monwealth, it  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country  of  Ligu- 
ria,  and  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
the  Baleares,  a  part  of  Tuscany,  and  even  the 
distant  Constantinopolitan  suburb  of  Pen.  Its 
wars  with  Pisa  and  Venice,  and  the  facilities 
which  these  and  other  internal  dissentionsof  the 
Italians  gave  to  foreign  powers,  deprived  Genoa, 
first  of  her  liberty,  then  of  her  independence, 
and  lastly  of  her  political  existence.  Lav.  SI, 
a  38,1.  SB,  c  46,1.  30,  c.  I. 

GcirftauB,  now  Semno,  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  ApoUonia.  La- 
e4n.  6,  v.  463. 

Gkbamda.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Onasi 
montes,  which  extended  south  from  the  Cithat* 
rbn  mons  across  the  territory  of  Megaiis,  was 
called  Geraneia,  and  was  said  to  afford  the  only 
passage  through  its  defiles  from  the  north  of 
areecetothe  Petononnesus.  It  was  fortified 
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such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable. The  modern  name  of  this  pass  is  Der~ 
bewwimi)  and  it  continues  to  be  the  avenue  for 
tnvellera  into  the  Morea.    ThmyeL 

GsasuNiA.    The  geographical  description  ol 
Germany  for  any  given  en  or  age,  will  suffice 
for  that  age  or  that  en  alone;  and  the  Germ* 
ny  of  Tacitus  is  not  the  Germany  of  any  other 
Roman  geographer.    In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  student  may  not  be  rather  misled  than  in- 
structed in  our  account  of  this  country,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  it  in'  various  sections, 
as  represented  in  one  age  by  Cesar,  in  another 
by  Strata,  in  a  third  by  Pliny;  and  lastly,  to 
compare  all  these  with  the  relations  of  the  most 
approved  among  modern  geographers.    A  se- 
cond division,  applicable  more  particularly  to  the 
moral  and  ethnographical  description  o/Germa* 
ny,  will  require  that  the  period  anteriv  to  the 
Roman  occupation,  that,  during  whic«  the  con- 
quering legions  of  the  emperors  established  their 
name  and  precarious  authority  beyond  the  Bhine\ 
and  that  which  is  generally  designated  a;  the 
dark  or  middle  ages,  be  carefully  separated  and 
distinguished.    Before  attempting  the  compli- 
cated relation  of  the  various  divisions,  both  in 
regard  to  time  and  place,  the  various  peopl'  and 
the  infinite  geographical  changes,  we  ma>  ob- 
serve, that  the  greatest  extent  of  Germany  was 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Do- 
n*be  to  the  Northern  seas.    This  was  Germany 
Proper,  or  the  Greater  Germany,  called  also 
Transrbenana,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Belgic  Gaul  west  of  the  Rhine,  which, 
from  the  access  of  German  tribes,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  German  manners,'  &c.,  was  called 
also  Germany.     This  smaller  province  of  that 
name  was  considered  as  altogether  distinct  from 
the  country  called  from  one  of  its  tribes  German  • 
ny,  and  included  in  the  above-defined  boundav 
net }  and  all  that  region  which  is  now  called 
Germany,  south  of  the  Danube,  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  the  account  of  Germania  Antiquum  of 
which  it  was  not  considered  a  part.    Of  the  na- 
tural divisions  of  Germany  formed  by  her  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
but  confused  accounts,  demonstrating  nothing 
more  fully  than  the  ignorance  of  their  authors. 
Concerning  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Germa- 
ny, it  is  easy  to  form  plausible  theories ;  and  not 
a  doubt  remains  that  the  first  people  of  this  vast 
region  were  Celts,  who  migrated  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history  from  the  regions  pf  the  Pejus 
Mssotis  towards  the  farthest  westf  Vid.  Celtez) 
So  far  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  one  orijrin, 
and  so  far  they  were  one  people ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans of  this  race  had  long  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  tribes  that  in  the  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  who  were  jastly  considered  to  be 
a  separate  people.     In  order  to  produce  some- 
thing like  a  regular  succession  in  the  account  of 
the  various  settlements  which  we  shall  have  to 
detail,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the  early 
tribes  that  successively  established  themselves 
m  Germany.    The  first  branch  from  the  Ta 
nais  and  the  Pains  Ms*otis  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
seas:  a  second  population,  croskjng  the  Ktsfwln 
and  the  Oder,  fixed  themselves  for  a  period  be- 
tween the  latter  river  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  coem- 
try  now  forming  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  o/ 
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Prussia.  These  were  the  fifteviciaiitily,  which 
afterwards  became  and  long  continued  the  chief 
hive  of  the  German  migratory  tribes.  An  earl/ 
detachment  that  first  crossed  the  Elbe  and  jour- 
neyed towards  the  borders  of  the  BMne,  were 
the  Semnones,  supposed  in  antiquity  the  noblest 
of  the  Suevic  race.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Casii,  and  the  other  people  living  towards  the 
Rhine,  from  whence  the  Batavi  and  all  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ger- 
many.  At  the  same  time  the  Danish  peninsula, 
then  the  Cimbrk  Chersonese  from  the  name 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  peopled  by  races  of  men 
called  Cimbri  and  Teutones;  while  the  still 
more  northern  regions,  by  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Bothnia,  were  held  by  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
manic people  called  Fenni  or  Finni,  by  some 
authors  considered  of  Sarmatian,  and  not  of 
Scythian  or  Germanic  origin.  Among  innu- 
merable tribes  of  these  people,  all  the  country 
of  ancient  Germany  was  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  de- 
fine their  settlements,  more  particularly  as 
these  were  subject  to  continual  change,  with* 
out  attempting  this,  we  shall  pass  to  the  differ- 
ent accounts  and  descriptions  of  Germany 
according  to  the  most  authentic  writers  of  an* 
tiquity.  The  first  among  these?  in  point  of 
time  and  authority,  is  Caesar  in  his  Coa£nenta- 
ries,  in  which  we  are  only  to  .understand  the 
territory  of  the  Sueri.  Of  these  people  the 
principal  were  the  Semnones,  between  the 
Warta  and  the  Oder;  the  Lonvobardi,  border- 
ing upon  the  Semnones  in  the  district  of  Bran- 
denburg; the  Angli  and  Varini,  who,  with  five 
other  tribes,  formed  one  confederacy,  and  dwelt 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Suevic  ocean.  The 
Germania  of  Strata,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  included  only  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,,  and  the 
Elbe ;  which  last  river,  according  to  that  geo- 
grapher, divided  Germany  into  two  parts,  the 
Known  and  the  unknown.  The  Germany  of 
Pomponius  Mela  extended  but  little  beyond  that 
of  Strabo.  In  the  works  of  Pliny  we  find,  how- 
ever, all  Sermaua,  nearly,  included  in  the 
limits  of  Germany ;  but  this  was  at  no  time, 

eHticalrv  considered,  a  recognised  description, 
e  divides  all  Germany  between  the  Istevonea, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  ocean 
to  the  springs  of  the  Danube ;  the  Erminones, 
between  the  Danube  and  Vindilia;  the  Vindili 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Cimbric  Chersonese: 
the  Ingerones  in  Scania  and  Finningia;  ana 
the  Peucini  to  the  east  of  all  these  people  as  far 
as  the  Tanais  and  the  Pains  Maaotis.  The  va- 
rious emigrations  of  the  Suevic  tribes,  with  par- 
ticular names  which  they  imparted  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  took  up  their  abodes,  soon 
reduced  the  name  of  Suevia  to  signify  merely 
the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 
It  might  be  possible  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  subdivisions  of  the  two  races  of  Cimbri  and 
Suevi,  the  great  division  of  the  Teutonic  or 
German  family,  but  such  a  list  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space ;  and,  tNbugh  of  great  value  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  nations,  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  illustrate  the  writings  of  antiquity. 
For  that  purpose  we  mutt  examine  particularly 
the  German  ia  Roman*.  The  first  conflict  of  the 
Romans  with  the  people  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
when  Marius  is  npcited  to  have  made  ft  tremen- 


dous slaughter  of  the  united  CifluV  i»and  Ten- 
tones,  was  B.  C.  114.  The  seats  abandoned  by 
these  people  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Suevi,  who  already  began  to  extend  ihemselt  * 
towards  the  west.  For  a  long  time  no  interfer- 
ence of  the  Germans  with  the  Roman  provinces 
fave  them  a  place  in  Roman  history,  and  we 
now  little  oi  their  state.  The  conquests  of 
Caesar,  and  the defeatof  Ariovistus,  in  no  respect 
altered  the  common  limits  of  Germany  and  the 
empire,  though  thev  repressed  the  advances  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  urging  forward  towards 
the  borders,  ot  the  Rhine.  The  regions  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius  saw  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many to  the  form  of  a  province;  divided,  for  the 
most  part,  among  diflerent  people,  as  follows: 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine^ 
as  far  as  the  Mayne,  comprising  the  circle  of 
Suabia,or  the  Grand  Duchy,  of  Baden  and|ha> 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  was  occupied  by  the 
Allemani  and  Marcomanni,  of  Suevic  origin, 
but  early  separated  and  distinguished  by  their 
proper  name.  North  of  these, along  the  margin 
of  trie  Rhine,  were  the  Teucteri,  the  Usipii,  and 
the  Marsaci :  extending  east  towards  the  Ems^ 
were  found  the  Frisii,the  Bructeri,  the  Batavi, 
the  Chamavi,  the  Marsii,  and  the  Sicambri,  all 
included  in  the  nation  of  the  Istaevones,  occu- 
pying the  modern  kingdom  of  Holland  and  the 
Grand  Duchies  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Hem 
Darmstadt,  Still  farther  east  the  Chauci  oc* 
copied  the  region  lying  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Elbe,  towards  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  or 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Between  the  same 
rivers,  but  nearer  to  their  rise,  the  Cherusci  and 
Catti,  possessed  the  country  now  divided  among 
the  jpetty  states  of  central  Germany.  From  the 
Elbe  to  the  Oder,  the  Suevi,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Longobardi  were  the  prin- 
cipal, held  that  which  afterwards  received  the 
name  oi  Saxony,  being  themselves  no  longer  the 
great  parent  stock  of  all  the  German  races. 
"  The  entrance  of  theCimbrian  Chersonese,  or . 
that  which  corresponds  with  modern  Rolslein, 
contained  two  nations  highly  illustrious  in  their 
progress;  on  one  side  the  Angli,  on  the  other 
the  Saxones.  These  last  were  bounded  in  their 
primitive  state  by  the  issue  of  the  Elbe'1  The ' 
Burgundiones,  Guthones,  Semnones,  and  Lon- 
gobardi,  were  fixed  in  those  parts  which  is  now 
formed  into  Brandenburg,  The  people  of  that 
part  of  Germania  whieh  is  now  called  Pomera- 
nia,  were  Goths,  Rugii,  and  Henries.  Bohemia 
was  occupied  by  the  Boii,  and  the  Gtuadi  were 
settled  in  Moravia.  During  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  preceded  and  led  to 
its  fall,  such  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Germany.  In  the  latter 
days  of  this  exhausted  power,  new  names,  if  not 
new  people,  began  to  figure  in  Germany,  which 
loses  the  name  for  so  long  a  time  distinguishing 
it  The  Franks,  a  league  of  all  the  principal 
German  tribes  known  as  the  Chauci,  Catti,  Bruc- 
teri, &c.  united  with  the  Saxons  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and,  pushing  across  the  barriers  of  the 
Rhine,  began  to  seek  for  settlements  among  the 
more  civilized  people  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
Gaul,  Hispania,  and  even  the  shores  of  Africa, 
became  the  prey  of  these  barbarians,  Yet  these 
were  not  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  Ger- 
many sent  forth  in  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
power  to  revenge  the  wrongs  and  injuries  that  it 
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had  sustained  from  it  in  the  days  of  its  prosperi- 
ty and  strength.  The  Lombards,  expeUed  from 
*heir  seats  by  yet  more  savage  tribes,  advanced 
towards  the  empire:  and  while  a  Lombard  na- 
tion was  established  in  Italy,  so  much  of  Ger- 
many as  had  been  held  by  them  before  now  took 
the  name  of  the  Vandili.  The  same  people 
spread  themselves  over  Pomeronia,  when  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Goths  and  Hernli, 
passed  also  10  the  invasion  of  the  empire.  From 
the  northern  regions  (now  Mecklenburg,)  the 
Vandals,  in  formidable  numbers,  threatened  the 
defenceless  provinces  that  had  vainly  trusted  to 
the  name  and  protection  of  the  Roman  arms ; 
and' their  country,  thus  abandoned,  was  soon 
occupied  by  the  vendili  or  Wends,  who  were 
preparing  a  powerful  empire  in  the  north.  Such 
were  the  changes  that  were  alteringthe  political 
geography  of  Germany  while  the*  Franks  were 
engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  and  the 
establishment  of  a  German  empire  upon  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Rhine,  now  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
(  Vid.  Pranci.)  The  manners  of  the  Germans 
were  various,  according  to  the  tribe  and  the 
times;  they  were, however,  all  a  warlike  people, 
and  distinguished  alike  for  the  virtues  and  the 
blemishes  of  uncivilized  life.  Their  religion  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  interpret  according  to 
the  notions  of  their  own  mythology ;  but  very 
little  resemblance  existed,  in  (act,  between  the 
rude  worship  of  Germany  and  the  refindd  reli- 
gion of  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  worship 
of  Odin  prevailed,  and  of  this  religion  were 
those  barbarians  who  established  the  Saxon  do- 
minion in  Britain.  In  the  cosmography  of  Hey- ( 
lin  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name:  "Germany  was  thus  called 
first  by  the  Romans,  fas  some  conceive,)  who. 
seeing  the*  people  both  in  customs,  speech,  ana 
course  of  life,  so  like  those  of  Gallia,  called  them 
brothers  to  the  Gauls.  And  of  this  mind  is 
•  Strata,  who,  speaking  of  the  great  resemblance 
which  was  between  those  nations,  concludes  that 
the  Romans  did,  with  very  good  reason,  call 
them  Germans;  intending  to  signify  that  they 
were  brethren  of  the  Gauls.  But  this  is  to  be 
understood  of  those  people  only  which  dwelt 
next  to  Gaul,  it  being  very  well  observed  by  Ta- 
citus, that  Germany  was  at  first  nations  non 
gentis  nomen,  the  name  of  some  nations  only 
and  not  of  all  the  country.  Others  will  have  the 
name  to  be  merely  Dutch,  deriving  it  fromGer, 
which  signified  all;  and  the  word  man  signi- 
fying in  that  language  as  in  ours."  Bocnart 
refers  the  name  also  to  Ger,  which  he  derives 
ircm  the  ancient  Gallic,  signifying  guerre,  or 
war,  and  supposes  that  this  name  of  warrior 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Gauls.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  ancient  Germany,  between  its 
three  great  boundaries,  the  Danubius,  the  Rhe- 
nus,  and  the  Vistula,  were  the  Amisia,  Ems, 
•which  passed  through  the  countrv  of  the  Fran- 
cic  league;  the  Visurgis,  (or  Weser,)  which 
arose  in  the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  and,  Jo- 
wards  its  mouth,  divided  the  Chauci  into  the 
Greater  and  the  Less;  and  the  Albis,  Elbe,  di- 
viding the  Snevi  from  the  people  of  Cimbric 
or  Cimbro-Saxon  origin,  ana  emptying  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  All 
these  rivers  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean. 
East  of  the  Albis,  the  Viadrus,  Oder,  after 
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draining  in  several  branches  the  Suene  coon- 
tries,  poured  its  waters  into  the  Sinus  Codanos, 
now  Baltic  Sea.  Of  all  these  rivers,  the 
chief  tributaries  were  the  Menus,  Mayne,  be- 
longing to  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  flows  near 
Mentzj  the  Lnpia,  Lippe,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  same  river  farther  north ;  and 
the  Sala,  which  belongs  to  Thuringia,  and 
empties  into  the  Elbe.  A  striking  feature  in 
the  geography  of  Germany  is  the  mountains, 
which,  in  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  Hercy- 
nian,  and,  in  modern  times,  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Hariz,  extend  with  the  woods  oi  the  same 
name  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south-west  of 
Germany.     Vid.  HercynH  Monies. 

Gbrra,  a  town  of  Arabia,  "  on  a  little  gulf, 
making  a  creek  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  A  city 
enriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  perfumes 
brought  from  the  Sabean  country,  sent  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  and  across  the  desert 
to  Petra.  The  city,  for  the  construction  of 
whose  houses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt  were 
used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  el  Katif"  PAnviUe. 

GfiBRH  j£,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  coun- 
try the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of  Scy- 
thia were  generally  buried  in  their  territories. 
£fcr*ta.  4,c.  71. 

Gsitfc,  and  Gerrhub,  a  river  of  Scythia.  Id. 
4,c.  6G. 

Gbronthrjb,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
yearly  festival,  called  Getontkraa,  was  observed 
m  honour  of  Mars.  Pans.  Lacon.  This  town 
belonged  to  the  Eleutherolacones,  and  was  of 
great  antiquity. 

Gcrunium,  a  fortified  place  in  Apulia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Frentani,  a  few  miles  from  Lnce- 
ria  upon  the  north.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Hannibal,  being  laid  waste  by  that  ge- 
neral after  his  campaign  against  the  temporizing 
Fabius.  The  Carthaginians  wintered  within 
its  walls,  and  converted  its  public  buildings  into 
store-houses  for  provisions,  dtc.  Polyb.—ZAv. 
22,18. 

Gessoriaoum,  the  name  of  Boulogne  before 
it  assumed  that  of  Bononia,  from  which  its  mo- 
dern appellation  is  derived. 

Gbtjb,  a  people  of  European  Scythia,  near 
the  Daci.  Ovid,  who  was  banished  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a  savage  and  warlike 
nation.  The  word  Oelieus  is  frequently  used 
for  Thracian.  Ovid,  de  Pont.  TYist.  5,  el.  7, 
v.  111.— Slrab.  7.— Stat.  2.  Sylv.  3,  v.  61,  1. 
3,  s.  1.  v.  17.— Litcan.2,  v.  54,  1.  3,  v.  95. 
Though  the  Gets  were  unquestionably  Goths, 
and  though  the  whole  extensive  people  who,  as 
Gotthi,  or  under  analogous  names,  invaded  the 
Empire,  were  also  designated  sometimes  by  the 
term  Gette,  yet,  in  the  more  limited  application 
of  the  name,  the  latter  were  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Dacia  between 
the  Danubius  and  the  Danaster. 

Grtulia.     Vid.  Gatmia. 

Glaocos  sinus,  "  a  gulf  which  confines  Lv- 
cia  on  the  side  of  Caria,"  now  the  Gulf  of  MacrL 
At  the  head  of  this  bjfy  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Telmissus,  the  modern  Maori,  whence  the  nam* 
Telmissus,  often  applied  to  the  Sinus.  PAwille. 

Gut*  as,  a  town  of  Bcsotia,  mentioned  bv 
Homer.  It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Aonius  Campus,  on  mount  Hyparus. 

Glota,  the  ancient  name  of  tie  Clyde 
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GurrFiA.  "This  is  apparently  the  fortress 
called  by  Polybius  Glympes,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  in  the  northern  part  of  Laco- 
nia,  on  the  Argive  frontier.  It  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  little  town  of  Comopolis,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  modern  Laco- 
nic"   Cram,—Polyo.A. 

Gnatu.     Vid.  Egnatia, 

Gnomus,  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
dence of  king  Minos.  This  city  was  situated 
on  the  small  river  Caeralus,  now  Carter o,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  name  of  this  town. 
It  derived  its  early  importance  and  splendour 
from  long  Minos,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
gends of  fable  for  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Daeda- 
us,  which  contained  the  Minotaur  said  to  have 
oeen  in  its  neighbourhood.  Long  Candia  is  the 
modern  name  applied  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gnossus.    Strab,  I0,476.—JZ.  £.  490.— Oram. 

Gomphi,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
Peneus,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  commanding  the  passes  from  Epi- 
rus  into  Thessaly.  Its  modern  name  is  Sta- 
gous,  according  to  Meletius;  but  Pouqueville 
makes  it  Cleisoura.    Oram. 

Gonni.  and  Gonocondylos,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Lav.  36,  c. 
10,1.42,c54.— Stazft.4. 

GoRDijn,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scrip- 
ture. 

GoanroM,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  called  Galatia,  on  the 
Sangarius.  Ctuintus  Curtius  places  it  at  equal 
distance  from  the  Euzine  and  Cilician  seas  j. 
bat  his  account  is  not  to  be  followed.  D'An- 
ville  accords  with  Ptolemy,  and  assigns  as  the 
site  of  this  city  a  spot  removed  from  the  southern 
coast  about  eighty  leagues,  and  from  the  north- 
ern only  twenty-five.  In  the  reigns  of  Gordius, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor Midas,  Gordium  was  the  capital  of  Phry- 
gia; and  the  events  which  signalized  the  era  of 
those  princes,  according  to  the  poets,  and  to 
those  historians  who  followed  their  inventions, 
have  made  the  city  among  the  most  noted  of 
antiquity.  {Vid.  Gorduu  and  Midas.)  In 
more  historical  years  this  city  had  lost  all  its 
splendour  and  magnificence;  but,  being  rebuilt 
by  order  of  Augustus,  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  for  some  time  it  was  compara- 
tively flourishing.  In  the  time,  however,  of 
Justinian,  it  again  required  the  imperial  patron- 
age. It  is  not  possible  now  to  define  with  ac- 
curacy its  site.  Justin.  11,  c.  7. — Liv.  38,  c. 
18.— Curt.  3,  c.  1. 

Gosoo,  the  capital  of  the  Euthalites,  a  tribe 
of  the  Chorasmii.  Its  present  name  of  TJrg- 
ktnz  is  the  same,  says  frAnville,  as  the  Cor- 
tang  of  the  eastern,  geographers. 

Gorttw,  Gortts,  and  GoaTti™,  a  principal 
town  in  the  island  of  Crete.  As  second  in  im- 
portance and  power  to  Cnossus,  the  chief  town 
on  the  island,  Gortyna,  ambitious  of  the  high- 
est place,  was  continually  engaged  in  contests 
with  her  rival.  It  was  situated  off  the  coast 
of  the  Libyan  Sea,  on  the  river  Lethe,  about 
nine  miles,  having  at  that  distance  Lebena  and 
Metallum,  its  ports.  In  antiquity  Gortyna 
might  vie  with  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  its 
traditionary  founder  having  been  Gortys,  the 


son  of  Tegeates,  or,  as  the  Cretans  themselves 
asserted,  of  Rhadamanthus.  It  was,  howeve*, 
most  probably,  like  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
and  Italy  which  bore  the  name  of  Gortyna,  of 
Pelasgic  origin.  Modern  travellers  have  been 
induced,  from  an  examination  of  Gortyna's  very 
lew  remains,  to  fix  there  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth ;  but  the  proof  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
against  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  city  took  part 
against  the  Lacedemonians.  The  site  and 
ruins  of  this  ancient  town  are  now  denominated 
MUropoli. 

Gortt nu,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Paus ..  8,  c.  98. 

Gottbi.  The  most  ancient  records  and  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  Goths,  refer  their  first 
settlement  in  Europe  to  Scandinavia,  where 
their  name  is  extant  still  in  that  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  between  Sweden  Proper 
and  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  This  region,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  islands  of 
Denmark,  and  opposite  to  Pugen  and  the  coast 
of  Pomerania  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bal- 
tic, is  called  Gothland,  and  was  most  probably 
the  first  established  seats  of  the  Gotthi  in  Eu- 
rope. Originally  one  extensive  nation,  the 
Gotthi  and  the  Vandali,  in  the  progress  of  years, 
became  divided,  as  a  consequence  of  numbers 
and  of  frequent  migration.  Each  people,  how- 
ever upon  this  separation,  appeared  in  subse- 
quent history  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
most  adventurous  enterprises  and  the  subver- 
sion of  the  best  established  empires.  The 
Goths  themselves  were  subdivided  into  OstTO 
Goths  and  Visi  Goths,  referring  to  their  relative 
geographical  situation  most  probably,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Baltic  Sea;  besides  which  were 
the  Gepidffi,  who  also  belonged,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  comparison  of  manners  and  a 
collation  of  records,  to  this  division  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian horde.  The  Lombards,  Burgundians, 
and  Herulians,  are  merely  to  be  mentioned  as 
of  Gothic  blood ;  in  Europe  they  made  them- 
selves known  as  a  distinct  people,  or  connected 
at  most  with  the  Vandalic  stem.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  the  first  migration  of  the 
Goths  conducted  them  through  the  savage  region 
that  intervened,  to  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Euxine  Sea.  From  this  sea  they  next  opened 
themselves  a  passage  to  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be  the  Prypee  of 
the  present  day.  their  numbers  increasing  at 
each  march  by  the  Venedi  and  Bastarnae,  who 
united  with  them  in  their  devastations,  allured 
by  their  success  or  terrified  by  their  irresistible 
power.  The  province  of  Dacia,  reduced  but 
not  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  Goths,  now 
fixed  on  its  confines ;  and  through  this  unre- 
sisting country,  abandoning  the  Ukraine,  they 
passed,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  De- 
cius,  into  the  second  Mo?sia,a  civilized  province 
and  colony  of  the  Empire.  The  events  of  this 
war  exalted  the  character  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  vanity  of  Rome ;  the 
Goths  advanced  as  far  as  Thrace,  defeated  the 
emperor  in  person  on  their  wav,  and  secured  an 
introduction  within  the  now  defenceless  limits 
of  the  Empire  at  any  future  time.  Their  re- 
moval, on  this  occasion,  was  only  effected  ly  the 
payment  of  tribute,  which  Rome,  still  boasting 
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her  empire  over  the  world,  mt  content  Co  pay 
10  aa  undisciplined  and  half-armed  tribe  of  bar- 
barians. Such  was  the  reeult  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Goths  upon  the  outposts  of  the  Ro»t 
nan  dominion,  A.  D.  £53.  Diverted  from  the 
western  territory  of  the  Empire,  the  Goths  next 
turned  to  the  no  less  inviting  regions  of  the  east. 
They  seized  on  the  Bospaorus,  and,  passing 
over  into  Asia,  they  acquired  an  incalculable 
booty,  effecting  the  subjugation  of  all  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  passed,  and  which  of- 
fered scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  their 
dreaded  arms.  This  is  recorded  as  the  first 
naval  expedition  of  the  Goths.  A  second  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  third,  which  brought  these  north- 
ern barbarians  before  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
the  once  famous  Piraeus.  The  whole  of  Greece 
on  the  main  land  was  ravaged  in  this  descent  of 
the  Goths,  who  pursued  their  way  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  beyond  which  they  could  behold  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  had  not  yet  been  violated 
by  the  foot  of  a  barbarian.  Here  they  paused 
in  their  career  of  devastation  and  victory ;  num- 
bers were  induced  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  incorporated  with  the 

.  soldiers  of  the  emperor.  The  rest  returned, 
with  various  fortune  and  adventures,  to  their 
seats  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Innumerable  wars  succeeded  the 
period  of  this  great  expedition  of  the  Goths,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  not  always  sufferers ; 
yet  the  Gothic  power  steadily  increased  till  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  as  formidable  as  they 
themselves  had  been  when  they  first  broke  the 
bounds  of  their  native  wilderness,  who  threat- 
ened war  and  ruin  no  less  to  the  half  civilized 
people  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  march 
towards  the  rich  capital  of  the  world,  than  to  that 
capital  itself.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostro  Goths 
then  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Hermanric,  one 
of  their  greatest  princes,  who  ruled  over  an  im- 
mense number  of  tribes.  The  Visi  Goths,  at  the 
sametime,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niester  and 
the  German  side  of  the  Danubius.  Before  the 
valour  and  ferocity  of  the  Huns  and  Alani,  these 
once  dreaded  conquerors  were  either  prostrated 
or  put  to  flight ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 
so  often  sent  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  now 
begged  its  clemency,  and  sued  to  be  taken  under 
its  protection  and  received  into  the  Empire. 
The  emj>erorValens  was  then  upon  the  throne ; 
and  in  his  reign  the  Visi  Goths  were  transport- 
ed as  tributaries  and  subjects  within  the  an- 
cient limits,  which  had  not  yet  receded  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Established  in  Mo> 
sia,  and  for  a  time  beyond  the  fear  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  the  Goths  soon  began  to  forget  their 
allegiance,  and  to  desire,  if  not  to  enjoy,  their 
old  independence.  The  next  Gothic  war  was 
conducted,  therefore,  within  the  boundaries  over 
which  the  Roman  emperor  pretended  to  rule ; 
and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  for  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its  existence.  Huns, 
Alani,  Ostro  Goths,  and  Visi  Goths,  united  in 
this  war ;  but  the  death  of  the  Gothic  leader, 

.  and  the  accession  of  Theodosius  in  the  east, 
preserved  yet  a  little  longer  the  Empire  and  its 
name.  For  some  time  after  this,  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were  in  Thrace  and 
on  the  £oast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which,  in  some 
measure,  they  resided  as  the  stipendiaries  of  the 
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odosius  were  coeval  with  the  elevation  of Alanc 
to  the  throne  of  the  Visi  Goths;  and  the  wars 
of  that  people  were  renewed  with  a  spirit  which 


proved  that  they  had  not  yet  accustomed  I 
selves  to  look  upon  the  Romans  as  other  than 


their  enemies,  and  that  they  considered  1 
still  as  legitimate  a  prey  as  when  they  first 
broke  into  their  empire  from  the  regions  of  the 
north.  In  the  year  410  the  city  of  Rome  feH 
into  the  hands  of  these  tang-aspiring  warriors; 
and  all  Italy,  thai  had  so  long  been  the  privi- 
leged destroyer  of  nations,  experienced  the  retri- 
butive justice  which  had  for  ages  been  invoked 
against  her  ambition.'  But  no  permanent  em- 
pire succeeded  the  occupation  ot  the  Goths,  mad 
the  death  of  Aiaric  terminated  their  sovereignty 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  they  ' 
obtained  a  less  illustrious  dominion  in  Gaol,  in 
which  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  2d  Aqn> 
taineon  the  sea-coast  from  the  Qortmm  to  the 
IMrt*  From  this  comparatively  narrow  terri- 
tory, and  which,  moreover,  they  enjoyed  hot  as 
subjects  of  Rome,  the  Goths  extended  them- 
selves over  all  the  other  southern  parts  of  Gaol, 
and  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  established  a  new 
monarchy  m  Spain.  We  have  thus  tiaeed 
the  progress  of  the  Visi  Goths  to  their  final  set- 
tlement in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  they 
were  to  hold  as  a  permanent  possession;  they 
here  become  the  progenitors  of  the  modem 
Spaniards,  and  require  no  longer  notice  from 
the  historian  of  antiquity.  The  fortunes  and 
late  of  the  other  races  were  not  yet  decided ;  hat 
a  branch  of  one  of  them,  the  Heruli,  was  des* 
tined*  very  soon  afterwards  to  put  an  end  to  the 
still  remaining  name  and  office  of  imperial 
power,  and  to  fix  a  Barbarian  throne  in  the  seat 
of  universal  empire.  The  reign  of  Odoaoex* 
however,  and  his  Heruli,  can  hardly  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  Goths,  so  long  had  that 
branch  been  severed  from  the  original  stein, 
When  the  Visi  Goths  became  satisfied  with  the 
possession  ofHispania,  another  numerous  horde^ 
the  Ostro  Goths,  still  roamed  without  dominion 
equal  to  their  courage  and  their  wants.  The 
last  years  of  the  reign, of  Odoacer  embroiled 
him  with  the  leader  of  those  still  craving  ma- 
rauders; and  the  overthrow  of  the  Heruli,  and 
of  the  first  Barbarian  empire  in  Italy,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reign  of  Tneodoric  and  the  do* 
minion  of  the  Ostro  Goths,  A.D.  49a  About 
GO  years  afterwards  the  eunuch  Narsea,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Justin  emperer  of  the  east, 
put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  usurpation  in  Italy. 
The  above  account  is  furnished  by  the  accredit* 
ed  authority  of  history ;  but  another  inquiry 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Goths  proceeds 
upon  other  data,  and  innumerable  theories  sup- 
ply the  place  of  authenticated  fact  Two  only 
seem  deserving  here  of  particular  notice;  the  first 
involving  the  question,  "  were  the  Goths  Scy- 
thians 1M  and  the  second,  that  of  their  affinity 
with  the  Germans.  It  seems,  the  better  argu- 
ments are  brought  to  prove  that,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Europe,  when  a  second  migration 
from  the  east  impelled  the  Celtm  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  a  division  of  the  great 
Teutonic  horde  occurred ;  that  a  large  portion 
directed  itself  beyond  the  Sinus  Codanua  to- 
wards the  wild  countries  of  the  present  &moV* 
and  AVnoofr,  while.tfo  rest  proceeded  towards 
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to*  centre  of  Europe.  These  Utter  people  were 
the  Germans;  the  former  were  the  Seandina- 
'  vians,  who,  at  a  later  period  recrossed  the  golf 
or  sea,  and,  with  the  name  pf  Goths,  Ac.  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  abodes  which  the  Ger- 
mans, pressing  on  towards  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, were  abandoning  almost  from  day  to  day. 

Qsljboa.  "  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  name  of  Hellas,  which  afterwards  serv- 
ed to  designate  the  whole  of  what  we  now  call 
Greece,  was  orifinally  applied  only  to  a  particu- 
ar  district  of  Thessaly.  At  that  early  period, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Thucydides,  the  common 
denomination  of  Hellenes  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  that  wide  acceptation  which  was  after- 
wards attached  to  it,  bat  each  separate  district 
enjoyed  its  distinctive  appellation,  derived  mostly 
from  (he  clan  by  which  it  was  held,  or  from  the 
chieftain  who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the 
race.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  the  historian 
appeals  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  posterior 
to  the  siege  of  Troy?  never  applies  a  common 
term  to  the  Greeks  in  general  but  calls  them 
.  Danai,  Argivi,  and  Achsei.  The  opinion  thus 
advanced  by  Thucydides  finds  support  in  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  states,  that  when  Homer  mentions 
the  Hellenes,  we  must  understand  him  as  refer- 
ring to  a  people  who  occupied  a  particular  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly.  The  same  writer  observes, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  time  of  Hesiod  and  Ar- 
chilochus  that  we  hear  of  the  Panhellenes. 
Scylax,  whose  age  is  disputed,  but  of  whom  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  he  wrote  about  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  includes  under  Hellas 
all  the  country  situated  south  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf  and  the  Peneus.  .Herodotus  extends  its 
limits  still  further  north,  by  taking  in  Threspo- 
tia,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  river  Acheron.  But  it  is  more  usual  to  ex- 
clude Epirus  from  Gnecia  Propria,  and  to  place 
Us  north-western  extremity  at  Ambracia,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  while  mount  Homole,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  was  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing its  boundary  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Grav 
cia  Propria  were  the  following  divisions :  Thea- 
salia,  Acarnania  and  its  islands,  iEtolia  and 
Athamania,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Euboea,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus and  its  provinces,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent islands,  form  the  third  and  last  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent  is  formed  by  the  great  mountain- 
chain,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Julian 
Alps  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  traverses 
those  extensive  regions  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Illyria,  Dardania,  Pseonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  terminates  at  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  summits  of  this  central  ridge  are 
■celebrated  as  the  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Rhodope, 
and  Haemus  of  antiquity,  and  constitute  some 
of  the  highest  land  of  the  European  continent. 
Of  the  seas- which  encompass  Greece,  that  on 
the  western  side  was  called  Ionium  Mare ;  the 
portion  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the  name  of 
Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  being  termed  by  the 
Greeks  lonius  Sinus.  This  was  reckoned  to 
commence  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  Iapygian  pro- 
montory on  that  of  Italy.  On  the  south-east 
the  Peloponnesus  was  bounded  by  the  Cretan 
Sea,  which  divided  it  from  the  celebrated  island 
whence  its  name  was  derived.    Straho.  in  his 
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View  of  Greece,  which  is  Peculiar  to  himself,  di- 
vides it  into  five  peninsulas,  the  first  of  whieb 
is  Peloponnesus,  separated  from  the  Grecian, 
continent  by  an  isthmus  of  forty  stadia.  The 
second  is  reckoned  from  the  town  of  Pagse,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  Nissea,  the  haven  of 
Megara;  the  distance  of  this  isthmus  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia.  The  third  is  en- 
closed within  a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Crissaean  bay  to  Thermopylae,  across 
Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
stadia.  The  fourth  is  defined  by  the  gull  of 
Ambracia  and  the  Melian  bay,  separated  from 
each  other  ,by  an  isthmus  of  eight  hundred  sta- 
dia. The  fifth  is  terminated  by  a  line  traced 
also  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  across  Thessaly, 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  the  Thermaicus  Si- 
nus. No  part  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Swit- 
zerland, is  so  mountainous  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  al- 
most every  direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which,  though  not  so  lofty  as  tl  e 
central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  most  considerable  chain  is  that  which  has 
been  described  as  forming  the  northern  belt  of 
Greece,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  mtec 
with  the  Danube  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  and  ASgean.  It  extends  its  ramifica- 
tions in  various  directions  throughout  the  an- 
cient countries  of  the  Dalmatians{  Illyrians, 
Peeonians,  Macedonians,  and  Thracians,  under 
different  names,  which  will  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  specified.  Of  these  the  Scardus 
and  Candavii  monies  are  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive.  Striking  off  nearly  at  right 
angles  from  the  central  chain  on  the  borders  of 
ancient  Dalmatia  and  Dardania,  they  served  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia; 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  still  more  celebrated  name  of  Pindus,  thev 
nearly  divided  the  Grecian  continent  from  north 
to  south,  thus  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  those  of 
the  JEgean.  and  uniting  at  length  with  the 
mountains  of  ^Etolia,  Dolopia,  and  Trachinia. 
From  Pindus  the  elevated  ridges  of  Lingon,  Po- 
lyanus,  and  Tomarus,  spread  to  the  west  over 
every  part  of  Epirus,  and  finally  terminate  in 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  on  the  Cbaonian 
coast.  The  Cambunii  monies  branch  off  in  the 
opposite  or  eastern  direction,  and  form  the  natu- 
ral separation  between  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly, blending  afterwards,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  with  the  lofty 
summits  of  Orympus.  The  latter  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Peneus, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  chain  of  mount  Ossa, 
and  this  a** in  by  mount  Pelion,  along  the  Mag- 
nesian  co**t.  At  a  lower  point  in  the  great 
Pindian  range,  where  it  assumes  the  appellation 
of  Tvmphrestus,  mount  Othrys  stretches  east- 
ward, thus  forming  the  southern  enclosure  ot 
the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  and  terminating  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean  bay.  Mount  (Eta 
is  situated  still  further  to  the  south.  After  form- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  Thermopylae,  it  encloses  the 
course  of  that  river  in  conjunction  with  the  paral- 
lel ridge  of  Othrys,  and  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  Grecian  continent  from  east  to  west, 
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aaitet,  en  lbs  shorn  of  the  Asabraciaa  golf, 
*  with  the  mountains  of  the  Atbamaaes  and  Am- 
nhttoehians.  Connected  with  mount  (Eta,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction ^re  Conuc  and  Aracyn- 
thus,  mountains  of  JSioiia  and  Acarnania*, 
while  more  immediately  to  the  south  are  the 
celebrated  peaks  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Cithaeron,  which  belong  to  Phocis  and  Bosotia. 
A  continuation  of  the  latter  mountain,  under  the 
names  of  (Enean  and  Geranean,  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  great  chains  of  north- 
ern Greece  with  those  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  principal  riven  of  Greece  are  furnished,  as 
■sight  naturally  be  expected,  by  the  extensive 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  IUyria. 
m  Thrace  we  find  the  Hebrus.  Maritza,  and 
Strymon,  Shmmana ;  in  Macedonia,  the  Ali- 
us, Vantar,  the  Erigonus,  Kutckuk,  the  Lydias, 
Car+ismak.  and  the  Haliacmon,  Hij$  Ma*r*. 
In  Qlyria,  ine  Drilo,  Drino,  the  Genusus.  Scorn- 
ft,  and  tbe  Apsus,  BrgetU.  Some  considerable 
streams  flow  also  into  theionian  Sea  from  the 
mountains  of  Epirus;  Such  as  the  Aous,  now 
Vri&ussa,  the  AracthuB,  or  river  of  Aria ;  and 
still  further  south,  the  rapid  but  troubled  Ache- 
tons,  now  Aspropotame.  In  Thessaly,  Che  Pe- 
neus,  named  by  the  modern  Greeks  SaUmbria, 
utkes  its  rise  fromPindus,  and,  after  collecting 
numberless  tributary  streams,  traverses  the  fe- 
mous  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Therme.  The  Sperchius,  now  HeUada,  a  river 
of  southern  Thessaly,  coming  from  mount  Tym- 
phrestus,  is  received  into  the  Maliac  gulf  a  lit- 
tle to  the  north  of  Thermopylae.  TheCephissus, 
now  Mauro,  rises  in  the  Phocian  mountains, 
and,  after  flowing  through  part  of  that  province 
and  of  Bcpotia,  empties  itself  into  the  Copaic 
lake.  The  Asopus,  Asopo,  passes  through  the 
southern  plains  of  Bceotia,  and  is  lost  in  the  nar- 
row sea  which  separates  the  continent  from  Eu-. 
dobs.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  Evenus,  now 
PidarL  a  river  of  ancient  JStolia,  which  falls  in- 
to the  CwrmthianjB'ttlf  a  few-miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Achelous.  The  most  considerable  lakes  of 
Greece  are  those  of  Scutari  and  Oehrida  in  IV- 
ryria,the  Labeatis  Pains  and  Lychnitis  Palusof 
ancient  geography.  In  Macedonia,  those*  of 
Takinos  and  BeUhik,  near  the  Strymon,  an- 
swer to  the  Cercinitis  and  Bolbe.  In  Epirus, 
the  lake  of  Joannina  is  perhaps  the  Pambotis 
Palus  of  Eustathius.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
by  classical  writers  oQ  tbe  Lacus  Boebias,  now 
Cartas,  of  Thessaly;  Ancient  historians  have 
also  noticed  some  lakes  in  Acarnania  and  JSto- 
Va,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  that  of 
Trichonium,  now  Vrachori,  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince. In  Boeotia,  the  lake  of  Copes  h.ts  ex- 
changed its  name  for  that  of  Tbpoluu  '  An 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  ancient  Greece  se^ms  to  be  one  of 'hose  ques- 
tions from  which  no  satisfactory  result  is  to  be 
expected,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
subject  having  only  served  to  furnish  addition- 
al proof  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Strabo  represents  (Greece,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecatseus  the  Milesian,  as  inhabited, 
in  remote  ages,  by  several  barbarian  tribes,  such 
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nent  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
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the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the  Thraciuns  headed 
by  Eamolpus,  produced  important  changes  in 
the  population,  and  probably  in  the  language,  of 
every  portion  of  the  territory  which  t£ey  occu- 
pied. The  tribes  here  enumerated  by  Strabo 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  continent  which  are 
known  to  as  j  but  to  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween their  respective  eras  with  the  scanty  am* 
terials  which  have  reached  us,' would  probably 
be  a  task  surpassing  the  abilities  of  the  i 


defatigable  antiquary.  If  it  be  necessary,  how* 
ever,  to  adopt  some  decided  opinion  on  the  son* 
ject  (and  in  such  obscure  and  complicated  que*. 
tions,  it  seems  dimenlttoavoid  (ailing  into  son  • 
system,)  we  should  be  inclined  to  follow  the  no* 
tions  of  the  learned  Maanert  With  respect  to 
the  Leleges,  and  the  other  tribes  above  enuaae- 
rated,  he  regards  them  as  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Grecian  continent,  and  prior  to  tke 
Petasgi,  though,  on  account  of  their  wandering 
habits,  they  were  not  unfrequently  classed  with 
that  more  celebrated  race.    He  grounds  his 

2inion  on  a  passage  of  Hesiod,  which  speaks  of 
s  Leleges  as  coeval  with  Deucalion,  together 
with  other  citations  adduced  from  Strabo,  in  the 
place  already  referred  to.  Aristotle  assigns  to 
them  Acarnania,  Locris,  and  Boeotia.  Pause, 
mas  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were  estabhshed 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Laconia,  for  he  speaks 
of  Lelex  as  the  oldest  indigenous  prince  of  that 
country.  It  appears  that  they  were  not  confin- 
ed to  the  continent  of  Greece,  since  we  find 
thenr  occupying  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
in  conjunction  with  the  Carians,  an  ancient 
race,  with  whom  they  were  so  much  intermixed 
as  to  become  identified  with  them.  We  know 
also  from  Homer,  that  a  portion  of  this  widely 
diffused  tribe  had  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor.  Belonging  to  the  same  stock  were 
the  ancient  Curetes  of  JStolia  and  the  Teteboie 
and  Taphii,  pirates  of  Acarnania  and  the  isl- 
ands situated  near  its  shores.  We  may  also 
consider  the  Acarnanians  and  the  JRtotians 
themselvesasdescendedfromthisprimitive  race 
though  the  latter  were  associated  with  a  colony 
from  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  leader's  name 

Gsv&iled  over  that  of  the  indigenous  Curetes. 
ttle  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Caucones,  who, 
together  with  the  Leleges,  are  ranked  by  tbe 
historian  Heoatams  among  the  earliest  nations 
of  Greece.  We  collect  from  Homer  that  they 
inhabited  the  western  part  of  Pelooonnesns, 
which  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  m  another  place  enumeratesthem 
among  the  allies  of  Priam,  which  leads  to  the} 
conclusion  that  they  had  formed  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  Leleges  In  sup- 
port of  this  supposition,  Strabo  affirms  that 
many  writers  assigned  to  the  Caucones  a  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  near  the  river  Parthenins; 
and  he  adds,  that  some  believed  them  to  be  Scy- 
thians, or  Macedonians,  while  others  classed 
them  generally  with  other  tribes,  under  the 
name  of  Pelasgi.  In  his  own  time,  all  trace  of 
the  existence  of  this  ancient  race  had  disappear- 
ed. The  Dryopes  seem  to  have  first  settled  In 
the  mountainous  regions  of  (Eta,  where  tbey 
transmitted  rheir  name  to  a  small  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  T>iem- 
arenas,  however,  extends  titeif  (errfcory  w  fa 
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asth*  Ambraciangulf.  W«  know  from  Hero- 
dotus that  they  afterwards  passed  into  Eubcea, 
and  from  thence  into  Peloponnesus  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Strabo 
ranks  the  Dryopes  among  those  tribes  chiefly  of 
'Thracian  origin,  who  had  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod established  themselves  in  the  latter  country 
towards  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
To  ttie  same  primeval  times  must  be  referred 
the  Aones.  who  are  saidto  have  occupied  Bcdo- 
iia  before  the  invasion  ofuadmus,  ana  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  in  Attica ;  we  hear  also  of  the  Ec- 
tenes,  Hyantes,  and  Temmices,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  all  held  possessions  of  that 
fertile  portion  of  Greece.  We  are  now  to  speak 
of  the  Pelasgi,  a  numerous  and  important  peo- 
ple, and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of 
our  notice  than  any  of  the  primitive  Grecian 
tribes  hitherto  enumerated.  To  examine,  how- 
ever, all  the  ancient  traditions  which  have  been 
preserved  relative  to  this  remarkable  race,  and 
still  further  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  upheld  respecting  its  origin  in  modern 
times,  would  of  itselioccupy  a  volume,  and  con- 
sequently far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  de- 
signed tor  more  general  purposes.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  summary  account  of  what  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  modern  critics  have  arrived,on 
this  subject.  We  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  historians,  poets,  and  mycologists  of  anti- 
quity, derive  their  appellation  from  a  hero  nam- 
ed Pelasgus,  though  they  differ  in  their  account 
of  his  origin.  Some  supposing  him  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  others  representing  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niooe.  They  con- 
cur also  in  attributing  to  the  Pelasgi  the  first 
improvements  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  .life.  They  were  not  confined  to  one 
particular  portion  of  Greece,  for  we  find  them 
spread  over  the  whole  country;  but  they  are 
stated  to  have  occupied,  more  especially,  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
the  shores  of  tne  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  to- 
gether with  the  Cyclades  and  Crete,  Bceotia  and 
Attica;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  their  numerous  and  extensive  settlements 
in  Italy;  such  were,  in  fact,  the  migratory  ha- 
bits of  this  people,  that  they  obtained  in  conse- 
auence  the  nickname  of  ircXapyoi  or  storks,  from 
le  Athenians ;  and  we  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  term  of  Pelasgi  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  tribes  which  resembled  them  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  their  migrations,  although 
of  a  different  origin.  .We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  nation  specifically  so 
designated,  since  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer in  his  account  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  Great 
and  universal,  however,  as  was  the  ascendency 
•isurped  by  the  Pelasgic  bodv  in  the  earliest  ages 
•f  Greece,  its  decline  is  allowed  to  have  been 
equally  rapid  and  complete.  In  proportion  as 
the  Hellenic  confederacy  obtained  a  preponde- 
jaling  power  and  influence,  the  Pelasgic  name 
and  language  lost  ground,  and  at  length  fell  into 
cnch  total  disuse,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  scarcely  a  vestige  remained,  to 
which  those  historians  could  refer,  in  proof  of 
their  former  existence.     Such  are  the  general 


nets  relative*  the  Wetory  of  the  P«lasgi,whtcfc 
are  founded  on  the  universal  testimony  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  origin  of  this  once  celebrated 
people  is  far  from  being  equally  well  attested ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  point  which  seems  materially  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  first  population 
of  Greece,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take 
this  opportuAty  of  investigating  the  subject 
somewhat  more  in  detail  than  we  have  hitherto 
ventured  to  da  With  regard,  then,  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Pelasgi,  two  conflicting  system*, 
principally,  are  presented  to  our  notice,  each  of 
which,  however,-  seems  to  obtain  support  from 
antiquity,  and  has  been  upheld  by  modern  cri- 
tics with  mneh  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
one  considers  the  Pelasgi  as  coming  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  whi|e 
the  other  derives  their,  origin  from  Peloponne-  \ 
sua,  and  thus  regards  that  peninsula  as  the  cen- 
tre from  which  all  their  migrations  proceeded- 
The  latter  opinion,  it  must  be  confessed,  rests 
on  the  positive  statement  of  several  authors  of 
no  inconsiderable  .name  in  antiquity ;  such  as 
Pherecydes,  Ephorus,  Dionysiusof  HaUcarna$- 
sus,  and  Pausanias,  who  all  concur  in  fixing 
upon  Arcadia  as  the  mother  country  and  first 
seat  of  the  Pelasgi ;  while  the  former  notion  is 
not,  webelieve,poBitively  maintained  by  any  an- 
cient author.  But  this  silence  cannot  be  deemed 
conclusive ;  and,  on  the  examination  of  facts 
and  probabilities,  we  shall  find  a  much  greater 
weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  this  con- 
clusion Salmasiuslong  since  arrived,  and  after 
him  the  abte  Geinoz ;  and  the  opinion  has  beep, 
we  conceive,  materially  strengthened  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  author  of  the  Hone  Pe- 
lasgicae.  Larcher,  however,-  and  the  Freaoh 
critics  of  the  present  school,  appear  stiU  to  ad- 
here to  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  or  rather  to 
that  of  the  genealogists  whose  accounts  be  prin- 
cipally follows.  Were  we  to  look  to  probabili- 
ties alone,  we  should  at  once  discredit  a  theory 
which  attributed  the  origin  of  so  numerous  a 
people,  as  the  Pelasgi  undoubtedly  were,  to  Pe- 
loponnesus generally;  but  still  more  so,  when 
they  are  referred  to  a  small  mountainous  district 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula.  Without  pre- 
tending to  deny  thai  the  Arcadians  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  it  must 
be  urged,  that  it  seems  utterly  incredible  they 
should  have  ever  had  the  means  of  extending 
their  colonies  throughout  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  them ;  or,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  these  accounts,  we  most 
presume  that  the  Arcadia  of  that  early  age  was 
much  more  extensive  than  the  small  Pelopon- 
nesian  tract  to  which  the  Grecian  historians  so 
often  allude.  If  we  concede  to  Arcadia,  proper- 
ly so  called,  the  honour  of  having  given  oirthto 
tjie  Pelasgic  race,  we  must  allow  also  that  La- 
conia  was  the  mother  country  of  the  Leleges, 
according  to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias; and  thence  it  must  follow,  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  derived  its  population  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  fact  not  only  improbable  in  itself, 
out  also  in  contradiction  to  history,  which,  with 
litrje  exception,  represents  the  stream  of  Ore-  . 
cian  migration  as  flowing  from  north  to  sortb. 
It  will  not  surely  be  asserted  that  those  vast 
countries  which  fie  (o  the  north  of  Hellas  were 
yet  unpeopled,  while  the  island  of  Pelops  was 
sending  forth  such  swarms  of  iraxriora  tqoacu- 
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Ey  d*4ai  (  w  A  unknown  rcgior  j,  or  that  the 
ordes  o'*  Illyria,   Psedhia,   Macedonia,   and 
Thrace,  were  less  adventurous  than  the  barba- 
rians of  A  read  ia.    If  these  suppositions  cannot 
be  admitted,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
above-named  extensive  countries  not  only  fur- 
nished the  primitive  population  of  Greece,  but 
also  from  time  to  time  supplied  those  numerous 
bands  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgi,  first  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  civilization  and  commerce  amongst  hersavage 
dans.    That  Asia  Minor  also  contributed  to  the 
peopling  of  Greece  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  we  notice  the  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
earliest  Grecian  tribes  were  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  the  former  continent  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.    But  the  constant  inter- 
change which  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  period  between  the  inhabitantsof  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, rather  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Let  us- now  examine  what  confirmation  can  be 
derived  from  antiquity  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  has  been  hitherto  defended  on  the  score 
of  probability  alone.    In  the  first  place  then  we 
may  collect  from  Herodotus,  that,  at  the  remot- 
est epoch  to  which  bis  historical  researches  could 
attain,  Epirus  and  the  western  regions  of  north- 
ern Greece  were  largely  peopled  hy  the  Pelasgi, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pelasgia,  which 
it  continued  to  bear  till  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Hellas.    The  existence  of  this  people  in 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  northern  Thessaly, 
in  very  distant  times,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  names  of  Pelasgiotis,  and  Pelasgic  Argos, 
which  were  applied  to  the  particular  districts 
which  they  had  occupied.    Still  further  north, 
we  follow  them  with  Justin  into  Macedonia,  and 
their  possession  of  that  country  is  also  confirm- 
.  ed  by  JEschylus,  as  he  extends  Pelasgia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon.  We  have  also  numerous 
authorities  to  prove  the  establishment  of  the 
same  people,  at  a  period  of  uncertain,  but  doubt- 
less very  early  date,  in  the  isles  of  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.    It  has  been  asserted,  in- 
deed, by  some  writers,  that  these  islands  were 
the  seat  of  the  first  Pelasgi,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  this  maritime  situation 
.  might  lead  to  a  connexion  between  the  people 
whose  origin  we  are  now  discussing  and  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  formed  similar  sertle- 
,ments,  and  in  times  equally  remote,  in  the  Cy- 
clases.   Of  all  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, as  well  as  most  important,  was  that  of 
the  Tyrrheni.     Assuming,  then,  that  the  Tyr- 
rheni  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Pelasgic  body,  we  are 
induced  to  nx  their  principal  Grecian  settle- 
ments in  EpiruS,  because,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus and  other  writers,  that  province  was  their 
earliest  and  most  extensive  abode ;  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  they  crossed  over,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy.     We 
shall  thus  also  be  able  to  account  for  a  curious 
tradition  preserved  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 
Homer,  who  tells  us  in  a  note  to  11.  II.  235. 
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that  according  to  Alexander  of  Pleuron.  the 
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SelM  were  descended  from  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
worshipped  Jupiter,  according  to  their  native 
custom,  in  the  manner  described  by  the  poet 
These  Selli,  as  is  well  known,  were  possessed  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  oi  Dodona,  ancUwere  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  G  reece  - 
according  to  Aristotle ;  so  that,  if  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni were  their  progenitors,  these  must  have  been 
dpxarfrorot .  The  Tpariroi,  from  whose  name  the 
Latin  word  Greed  is  doubtless  derived,  were 
probably  another  branch  of  the  same  Pelasgic 
stoclc,  as  Aristotle  names  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  Selli,  and  places  them  in  the  same  part 
of  Greece,  that  is,  about  Dodona  and  the  Ache* 
lous.  He  adds,  that  the  VptUoi  were  afterward* 
called  Hellenes,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Pari- 
an Chronicle  and  Apollcdorus,  who  quotes  the 
word  from  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  Latins  should  have  constant- 
ly employed  an  obsolete  appellation  to  designate 
a  people,  with  whom  they  were  afterwards  so 
much  better  acquainted  under  that  of  Hellenes ; 
and  the  fact  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  admitting  that  a  frequent  intercourse  existed 
between  Epirus  and  Italy  before  the  name  of 
Hellenes  had  been  generally  substituted  for  that 
of  Grttci :  and  this  surmise  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the 
Pelasgic  migrations  into  the  latter  country.  A* 
Strabo  expressly  remarks  that  the  Epirotic  na- 
tions were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  this  statement  applies  to 
the  Chaones,  Molossi,  and  Thesproti,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  constituted  the  main  popula- 
tion or  that  part  of  Greece.  The  latter  are  in- 
deed positively  classed  with  the  Pelasgi  by  He- 
rodotus, when  he  states  that  Thesprotia  was 
once  called  Pelasgia.  If  we  now  pass  into  Thes- 
saly, we  shall  find  another  considerable  part  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  settled  in  that  rich  province 
under  the  name  of  ^Eolians.  Herodotus  is  we 
believe  the  only  writer  who  positively  ascribes 
the  conquest  or  this  country  to  the  Thesprotian 
Pelasgi,  at  which  period  ne  says  it  bore  the 
name  of  iEolis.  Strabo,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  such  a  tradition.  But  what- 
ever opinion  we  adopt  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  Pe- 
lasgic origin  of  the  ancient  JSolians,  as  it  is 
clearly  acknowledged  by  Strabo.  and  is  also  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  affinity  which  has  been 
traced  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
the  MoVic  dialect.  If  we  concede  this  point,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  regard  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Achnei  as  springing  from.the  same  stock,  al- 
though, in  the  first  instance,  thev  were  certainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Thessaly,  and  are 
always  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  that 'restricted 
sense.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  clas- 
sification, that  we  generally  find  the  Hellenic 
name  opposed  to  that  of  the'Pelasgic.but  it  does 
not  follow  that  thev  are  thereby  distinguished 
as  being  of  a  different  race  ;  it  would  rather 
seem  that  they  are  compared  together  in  a  poli- 
cal  point  of  view,  from  each  in  it*  turn  having 
become  widelv  diffused,  and  having  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  those  countries  in 
which  it  had  taken  root.  According1  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Athenians  were  also  originally  Pelasgi  : 
this  fact  he  has  twice  asserted  in  different  parts 
of  his  work ;  nor  has  he  ever,  we  believe,  been 
contradicted  by  any  ancient  author.    Larcher, 
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however,  in  his  examination  of  the  Chronology 
of  Herodotus,  has  entered  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion to  prove  tbai  thai  writer  was  misinformed  on 
this  point.  The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the 
learned  Frenchman,  in  his  endeavour  to  derive 
*  all  the  Pelasgic  migrations  from  the  Peloponne- 
sus, found  this  assertion  of  Herodotus  incom- 
patible with  his  system,  and  therefore  attempted 
10  set  it  aside.  Until  more  solid  reasons  therefore 
can  be  adduced  against  the  testimony  of  so  ac- 
credited an  historian,  we  must  allow  his  autho- 
rity to  remain  unshaken,  and  admit  thai  the 
Athenians,  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  histo- 
ry, were  Petasgi,  and  bore  the  specific  appella- 
tion of  Oranai  before  they  assumed'  that  of  Ce- 
cropidsB.  It  is  well  known  that  they,  with  many 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  after- 
wards became  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes. 
We  shall  now  conclude  this  section  with  a  short 
account  of  the  dialects  of  Greece,  as  it  is  fur- 
nished by  Strabo.  •  Greece,'  says  that  accurate 
geographer,  '  contains  many  nations,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  equal  in  number  to  the  dia- 
lects spoken  by  the  Greeks,  which  consist  of 
four.  Of  these,  the  Ionic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Attic,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  once  called  Ionians,  and  from 
these  were  descended  the  Ionians,  who  founded 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the  dialect 
which  we  call  Ionic.  The  Doric  is  the  same 
with  the  jEolic,  as  all  the  Greeks  without  the 
Isthmus,  if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  Me- 
gareans,  and  those  Dorians  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parnassus,  are  even  now  called  JEo- 
lians.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Dorians,  be- 
ing few  in  number,  and  inhabiting  a  most  rug- 
ged soil,  long  retained  their  primitive  language, 
as  they  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  adopted  different  customs  from 
those  of  the  ^Eolians,  with  whom  they  formerly 
were  united  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  Athenians,  who 
occupied  a  poor  and  barren  country,  and  conse- 

Saently  were  less  exposed  to  invasion ;  hence 
ley  were  accounted  indigenous,  as  Thucydi- 
ees  reports,  since  none  were  induced  to  covet 
their  territory,  and  to  seek  to  wrest  it  from  them. 
This  therefore  was  the  reason  why  so  small  a 
people  remained  always  unconnected  with  the 
other  nations  of  Greece,  and  used  a  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  JEolians  were  not  confined 
to  the  countries  without  the  Isthmus,  but  occu- 

Sied  also  those  which  were  situated  within  - 
»ese,  however,became  subsequently  intermixed 
with  the  Ionians  who  came  from  Attica,  and 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  JEgialus ; 
and  likewise  with  the  Dorians,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Heraclidae,  founded  Megara, 
and  several  other  cities  in  the  Poloponnesus. 
The  Ionians  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Achaean*,  who  were  ^olians,  *o  that  only  two 
notions  remained  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
&olians  and  the  Dorians.  Those  states  which 
Aad  but  little  intercourse  with  the  latter,  pre- 
served the  JEolic  dialect ;  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans.as  the  former  were 
altogether  a  people  of  mountaineers,  and  never 
had  been  included  in  the  division  of  Peloponne- 
«us  made  by  the  Heraclidae ;  and  the  latter,from 
heincr  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  had  long  remained  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  country :  they  were  moreover  of 


Jtolian  origin,  and  had  received  the  forces  sent 
by  Oxylus  to  assist  the  Heraclidae  in  recovering 
possession  of  Peloponnesus.  The  other  nations 
of  that  peninsula  speak  a  mixed  dialect,  more  or 
less  approximating  to  the  JEo\\c\  and,  though 
they  are  called  Dorians,  the  idiom  of  no  one  ci 
ly  is  now  the  same  as  that  of  any  other.' "  Cr<m 
m  the  first  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greeks ' 
were  governed  bv  monarchs;  and  there  were  a* 
many  kings  as  there  were  cities.  The  monar- 
chical power  gradually  decreased ;  the  love  of 
liberty  established  the  republican  government ; 
and  no  part  of  Greece/  except  Macedonia,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered 
the  Greeks  respectable  among  their  neighbours, 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
rendered  them  virtuous;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Olympic  games  in  particular,  where  the 
noble  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  Laurel 
crown,  contributed  to  their  aggrandizement,  rind 
made  them  ambitious  of  fame  and  not  the  slaves 
of  riches.  The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youth,  particularly  at  Lace- 
daemon,  rendered  them  brave  and  active,  insen- 
sible to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the 
time  of 'danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylae,  Salamis,Plata?a,and  My- 
cale,  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  the  cou- 
rage of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of 
undisciplined  barbarians.  After  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated 
with  their  success ;  and  when  they  found  no 
one  able  to  .dispute  their  power  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  othervand 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  cities.  The  Messenian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars1  are  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord  and 
long  prosperity ;  and  the  success  with  which  the 
gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally  proved 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  and  dissi- 
pated at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The  annals  of 
Greece,  however,  abound  with  singular  proofs 
of  heroism  and  resolution.  The  bold  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  reminded  their 
countrymen  of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
nations;  and  taught  Alexander  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  east  might  be  effected  with  a  hand- 
ful of  Grecian  soldiers.  While  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered themselves  so  illustrious  by  their  military 
exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assisted  by 
conquests,  and  received  fresh  lustre  from  the  ap. 
plication  and  industry  of  their  professors.  The 
labours  of  the  learned  were  received  with  admi- 
ration, and  the  merit  of  a  composition  was  de- 
termined by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of 
a  multitude.  Their  generals  were  orators ;  and 
eloquence  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  military  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by 
his  soldiers  who  could  not  address  them  upon 
any  emergency  with  a  spirited  and  well  deliver- 
ed oration.  The  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name ;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him 
a  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  conquests  and 
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trojfoa*  /:w  royal  fupfl.  flhtoh were the oe- 
cupati  >tn  *,nd  accompUihments  of  the  Greeks  i 
their  lan^u^ge  became  almost  universal,  and 
their  country  if  as  the  receptacle  of  the  youths 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  The 
.  Greeks  planted  several  colonies,  and  totally  peo- 
pled the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  la  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  set* 
dements  made ;  and  the  country  received  from 
its  Greek  inhabitants  the  name  of  Magna  Gra- 
tis. For  some  lime  Greece  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  bis  successors;  and,  ac 
last,  after  a  spirited  though  ineffectual  struggle 
in  the  Achaean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
•f  Rome,  and  became  one  of  its  dependant  pro- 
vinces, governed  by  a  proconsul. 

Grjecia  Magna,  a  name  by  which  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  sometimes  the  island  of  Sicily,  were 
designated,  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies 
established  in  thera.  Magna  Gratia  in  the  pe- 
ninsula extended  over  the  south  of  Italy,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Campania,  and  the  country  of 
the  Frentani,  including  Apulia,  Messapia  or  ia- 
pygia,  Lueania,  and  the  district  possessed  by 
the  Brutii.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  part 
of  Italy,  which  they  would  gladly  have  repre- 
sented as  the  first  in  all  Italy  which  received  a 
population  and  a  name ;  but,  however  early  may 
have  been  the  Acheeon  emigration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  till  all  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  had  been  popu- 
lated by  tribes  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  indi- 
genous as  the  Greeks  who  prided  themselves  in 
their  own  country  in  that  vain  epithet.  The 
OSnotri  will  then  be  the  last  production  of  the 
great  aboriginal  Italian  stock,  which,  instead  of 
spreading  gradually  from  the  south,.arrived  at  it 
by  slow  degrees,  by  propagation  and  extension 
from  the  north.  But  though  the  last  of  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Italy,  the  CEnotri  could  yet  boast 
that  one  of  their  princes  communicated  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas,  the  appellation  which  to  this 
day  it  retains,  ir  we  be  willing  to  recognise  any 
truth  in  the  traditions  of  so  remote  and  unau- 
thentic an  era.  The  vicissitudes  and  conflicts 
of  the  CEnotri,  the  Iapyges,  the  Messapii,  and 
all  the  many  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  and 
fertile  country  belonging  to  the  same  obscure 
epoch,  afford  little  instruction  for  the  Investiga- 
tion of  antiquity ;  and  their  wars  with  theSi- 
euli  mav  likewise  be  dismissed  with  equal  bre- 
vity. Allthe  real  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Gnecia  Magna  is  derived  from  its  colo- 
nization by  the  Achseans,  Spartans,  Phocaans 
of  Ionia,  Ac.  at  a  period  much  posterior  to  the 
pretended  migration  of  the  Arcadians.  With- 
out denying  that  settlements  may  have  been 
effected  from  Greece  at  an  earlier  date  upon  this 
coast,  we  may  refer  the  general  introduction  of 
Grecian  manners,  opinions,  ahd  language,  to  the 
era  of  730  years,  or  thereabout,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  verv  little  more  thai!  twenty  years 
after  that  to  which  the  founding  of  Rome  is 
conventionally  assigned*  Sybafis,  Metopon- 
tum,  Caulon,  and  Crotona,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Achaeans,  who,  driving  the  CBftotrt  and 
Chaones  from  the  eastern  coast, established  there 
the  language,  the  improvement,  and  the  artsttf 
Greece.  The  Partheni*  of  8partft  soon  after 
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laid  ta«  foundation  oftheTareatoe  rate?  and 
the  Phocttana.  disappointed  in  their  aHeapa 
upon  the  island  of  Corsica,  bending  their  course 
towards  the  south,  erected  the  city  of  Velia. 
Of  all  these  cities  Sybar^s  first  rose  to  power 
and  eminence  ?  and  many  wan  were  the  result  of 
the  attempts  of  other  important  places  to  extend 
their  territories  within  the  limits  of  her  autho- 
rity, or  within  that  of  other  principal  towns. 
Second  in  importance  only  to  the  ooloaiaauaa 
of  this  coast  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  arrival  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  introduction  of  his  subline 
philosophy.  Not  only  Crotona,  which  he  chose 
as  his  residence,  but  all  the  other  cities  of  Mag- 
na Grsscia,  and  even  the  barbarous  mhahitana 
of  the  surrounding  country,  were  softened  and 
instructed  by  his  virtues  and  his  doctrines ;  and 
his  disciples  very  soon  attained  an  influence 
that  the  political  body  could  not  counterpoise, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  revolution,  bloody,  gene- 
ral, and  exterminating,  could  eradicate.  The 
arrival  of  this  first  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
may  be  referred  to  the  year  B.  C.  540.  h  may 
occasion  some  wonder  that  the  Italian  colonies 
should  have  been  selected  by  Pythagoras  as  a 
place  for  the  dissemination  of  his  lofty  truths  a 
preference  to  their  parent  country,  whose  lan- 
guage he  spoke,  and  of  which  he  might  almost 
be  considered  a  native;  but  the  same  cause  that 
had  tended  to  the  prodigiously  early  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  Achaean  cities  in- Italy,  had,  no 
doubt  a  strongly  operative  effect  in  determining 
the  choice  of  this  early  apostle  of  truth.  The 
Achaean  cities  of  Magna  Grsscio,  more  especial- 
ly adopting  the  literal  principles  of  the  Republic 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  accorded  freely 
to  strangers  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
citizens ;  and  Pythagoras  could  there,  without 
the  odium  and  reproach  of  foreign  birth,  impart 
the  wisdom  which  with  years  of  labour  he  had 
gained.  For  thirty  years  the  disciples  of  this 
illustrious  benefactor  continued  to  moderate  the 
councils  of  Crotona,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
neighbouring  cities;  but  on  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  the  enemies  of  the  sect,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  had  given 
by  its  moderation  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  spoil,  resolved  and  conspired  its  ruin.  Ac 
Crotona  commenced  the  proscription  and  the 
massacre  which  terminated  with  the  murder  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment  against  the  rest  The 
immediate  and  lasting  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barity were  a  series  of  metions,  civil  wars,  and 
mutual  jealousies,  which  diminished  the  power 
of  the  Italic*  cities ;  and  while  it  obstructed  their 
progress  towards  a  condition  of  concentrated 
vigour,  left  upon  the  south  no  obstacle  to  the 
Roman  ambition,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  ef  leaded  over  those  regions,  and  whose 
dominion,  if  checked  at  nrst  in  Italy,  might  ne- 
ver have  extended  itself  over  the  earth.  In  the 
Persian  war,  while  yet  the  cities  of  Italy  ac- 
knowledged the  pirental  rights  of  the  Grecian 
states,  one  single  vessel,  equipped  at  the  einen^e 
of  an  individual,  appeared  to  sustain  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  in  the  name  of  her  children, 
against  the  usurpations  of  Persia*  end  the  free 
institution*  and  principles  of.  Europe  and  the 
western  world,  against  the  oppressive  and  de- 
basing system  of  Asia  and  the  east  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Magna  Grssoia  took  hot  an 
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inactive  part,  and  the  diminution  of  her  power 
was  still  more  strikingly  and  sensibly  perceived 
when  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  was,  alter  an  in- 
effectual resistance,  permitted  to  raze  the  walls 
of  Caukm  and  to  pillage  Rhegium ;  and  when 
all  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  together  were 
unable  to  contend  with  the  pretensions  of  a  pet- 
ty tyrant  from  Sicily.  Thus  worn  out  by  their 
enemies,  the  people  of  Magna  Gragcia  were  yet 
la  meet  another  and  more  resolutely  persevering 
enemy,  and  the  country,  which  had  long  before 
been  wrested  from  the  aboriginal  Italians,  was 
to  fall  again  into  their  hands  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory  by  the  now  resistless  forces 
of  the  Roman  republic.  In  the  last  weakness 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  the  Brutii  and  Lucani, 
derived  from  the  Samniie  race,  appeared  in  nu- 
merous hordes  and  with  irresistible  fury  on  the 
borders  of  the  Grecian  states ;  Thurii,  Meta- 
pontum,  and  Heraclea,  fell  in  succession  be- 
neath the  attacks  of  these  determined  invaders, 
and  vary  Hale  remained  to  justify  the  ostenta- 
tious name  of  Groecia  Magna.  A  very  short 
time  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year 
IT.  C.  480,  B.  C.  97ft,  the  Romans  effected  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  country,  and  formed 
from  it  the  provinces  of  Lncania  and  the  Brut- 
tian  territory.  The  most  striking  geographical 
features  of  Magna  Graecia  were  its  deep  and 
spacious  bays.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  between  the  Bruttian  and  la- 
pygian  peninsulas,  the  Scyiacius  Sinus  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  the  Sinus  Urias  in  Dau- 
nia  on  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  and  the  Laius 
Sinus,  belonging  to  Lucania  on  the  Tyrrhene 
tea.  The  language  of  this  country  was  the 
Doric  Greek,  with  a  few  idiomatic  forms  pecu- 
liar to  the  Italian  provinces.  Mic*K,  Ralia. — 
Niekhukr. 

Gramtics  Mom,  a  long  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  rising  in  Aberdeenshire  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Don,  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  northern  lakes,  and  dividing  Scot- 
land into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  terminates 
upon  the  west  in  Argyieshire.  It  was  here  that 
ecus,  the  Caledonian  hero,  made  his  last 
(described  Tac.  VU.  Agrie.)  against  the 
of  the  Romans,  and  that  10,000  of  the  na- 
uvtes  being  left  upon  the  field,  the  imperial  con- 
quest of  Britain  was  effectually  complete. 

GRAftricue.  a  river  of  Mysia,  now  the  tor- 
rent Ousvota.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
and  Darius,  S3i  of  May,  B.  C.  884,  when 
000,000  Persians  were  defeated  by  80,000  Ma- 
cedonians. Died.  17. — Ptot.  in  Alex.— Justin. 
— Vurt.  4,  c.  1. 

GttXvncf,  now  Bremo  d*  St.  AugwHna,  a 
maritime  town  of  Etruria.  The  air  was  un- 
wholesome on  account  of  the  marshes  and  stag- 
nant waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Virg.  JEn. 
10,  v.  .184.— Liv.  40,  c.  99, 1.  41,  c.  16. 

Gaonii.  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nervii,  sup- 
posed to  nave  inhabited  the  country  near  T**r- 
«a*  or  Bruges  m  Flanders.    Cite.  O.  6,  c.  38. 

QrrofcuM,  and  GhtnIom,  a  town  near  Cla- 
tomenss,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple  with  an 
oracle,  on  account  or  which  he  is  called  Gryn*u*. 
an**.  13.— F¥rj.  Eel.  0,  ▼.  72.  Mn.  4,  v.  846. 

CNiaue,  and  Gtaros.  "The  last  of  the  Cr- 
etades  enumerated  by  Anemidorus,  to  probably 


00  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rock,  tn 
habited  only  by  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  de> 
puted  one  of  their  number  to  Augustus,  whe 
was  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  rt 
petition  that  their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  150 
drachma,  might  be  diminished,  as  they  were 
unable  to  raise  more  than  100.  It  became  sub- 
seuuently  notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crimi- 
nals or  suspected  persons  were  banished  by  or- 
der of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gy^ris,  el  careere  dig* 
nvm.—Juven.  Sat.  1,  73. 

Pliny  estimates  its  circumference  at  13  miles. 
The  modern  name  is  Okioura"  Cramer.*- 
Horn.  Od.  4,  500  and  607.— Strqb.  10.— 7fccifc 
3,  68,  09 ;  4,  30.— Plin.  4,  12. 

Gymnasium,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where 
all  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited, 
but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  re-' 
peated  their  compositions.  The  room  was  high 
and  spacious,  and  could  contain  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium  were  running,  leaping,  throwing 
the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  boxing,  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  ntvraffXop,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans fuineuerHa.  In  wTestling  and  boxing 
the  athletes  wereoften  naked ;  whence  the  word 
Gymnasium,  v*/iv<*,  nudus.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bodies  slippery  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.    Plin.  2,  Ep.  17.— C.  Nep.  20,  c.  5. 

Gymn£si£,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  Baleares  Insulse.     rid.  Baleares. 

Gtmntas,  a  town  of  Armenia,  now  Qvnnis, 
situated  on  that  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which 
was  called  Prat.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.    &Anville. 

Gthtjbs,  a  river  which  empties  into  the  Ti- 
gris below  Ctesiphon.  H  It  descends,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountains  of  Mantiene 
or  Matiane,  in  the  northern  part  of  Media. 
Cyrus  rinding  it  on  his  passage,  divided  it  into 
3d0  channels.  This  name  of  Gyndes,  or,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  Gindes,  in  describing  a 
river  of  Ana,  is  the  same  as  Zrindek,  in  the 
Persian  language  denoting  a  river  which  re- 
vives after  having  disappeared.  The  Gyndes,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  reduced  to  nothing  by 
the  number  of  drains  which  it  suffered  from  Cy- 
rus, has  at  length  re-assumed  its  course  to  the 
Tigris  $  and  its  entrance  into  the  river  is  called 
F\mm-el-Salek,  or  the  •  Mouth  of  Peace,1  in 
the  Arabic  language.  The  name  given  it  by 
the  Turks  in  the  place  whence  it  issues,  is  Jfo- 
ro-*w,  or  the  Black  River.*    DAnville. 

Gy*ton8,  or  Gttitok,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
11  situated  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
neusand  Titareshis.  Many  commentators  have 
imagined  that  this  city  -was  formerly  named 
Phlegva,  and  that  Homer  alluded  to  it  when 
speaking  of  the  wars  of  the  Bphyri  and  Phle- 
gj».  It  is  termed  an  opulent  city  bv  Apollo* 
nius.  The  Gyrtonians  favoured  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  Mace- 
donian wars  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their 
town."  CVam.— Hem.  II.  H.  801.  Apoll.  Ar* 
s>m.  1,  67.— Tkuc.  9,  99.— Liv.  36,  10;  #9,  64. 
—Polyb.  18 ;  6,  2.— Plin.  4,  8. 

Gythtom,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  the  port  of 
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the  capital.  The  Grytaeatae  pretended  that 
their  town  had  been  built  by  Hercules  and 
A  polio,  whose  statues  were  placed  in  toe  forum. 
The  principal  buildings  noticed  here  by  Pausa- 
n/tfs  are  the  templgs  of  Amman,  Jiseulapius, 
and  Ceres.  He  mentions  also  the  statues  of 
Neptune  named  Gaiuchus,  Apollo  Carneius, 
and  Bacchus,  the  gates  of  Castor,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  the  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva.  g  Po- 
lybius  states  that  the  port,  di#tant  thirty  stadia 
from  the  town,  was  both  commodious  and  se- 
cure. Strabo  remarks  that  it  was  an  artificial 
haven.  Gythium  stood  a  little  to  the  north'  of 
the  present  town  of  Mtirathonisu  The  site  is 
now  called  PaUeopoti,  but  no  habitation  is  left 
upon  it."    Cramer. 


Hadria,  or  Hatria,  I.  in  Venetia,  '*  This 
ancient  city,  which  must  have  been  once  power- 
ful and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  transmit 
its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood,  is  known 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Tuscans  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  and  when  their 
dominion  in  Italy  had  been  extended  from  sea 
to  sea.  Some  traditions,  coupled  with  what  we 
know  touching  the  origin  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Spina  and  Revenna,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  three  towns  were  at  a  remote 
period  founded  by  the  people  who  are  sometimes 
called  Thessalians,  and  at  other  times  Pelasgi, 
but  whose  real  name  was  that  of  Tyrrhenians. 
When  the  Tuscan  nation  had  extended  its 
conquests  into  the  north  of  Italy,  it  is  most 

C table  that  Hadria  and  Spina  fell  into  their 
ds ;  Ravenna,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was 
occupied  by  the  Umbri.  The  oldest  writer  who 
has  recorded  Hadria,  is  Hecataeus,  quoted  by 
Steph.  Byz.  According  to  this  ancient  histo- 
rian, it  was  situated  near  a  river  and  ba%of  the 
same  name.  The  river  is  the  Tbrtero,  but  the 
bay  into  which  it  discharges  itself  has  been  long 
since  filled  up.  Hadria  still  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  Few  re- 
mains of  any  moment  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered on  the  site  of  Hadria,  and  of  these  a  very 
small  number  can  be  referred  to  the  Tuscans 
prior  to  the  Roman  dominion.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
dispute  among  numismatic  writers,  whetherthe 
coins  with  the  retrograde  legend  TAH  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Venetian  Hadria,  or  to  the 
Hadria  in  Picenum,  supposed  to  be  its  colony. 
From  these  and  other  corns  it  appears  that  the 
real  name  of  this  city  was  Hatri,  which  the 

Greeks  changed  to  A  Jpfa-"    Cram. II.  "  A 

city  of  Picenum,of  considerable  note,and  which 
appears  to  have  formed  with  its  territory ,known 
anciently  by  the  name  of  Hadrianus  Aget,  a 
little  independent  state,  before  it  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Picenum.  It  is  of  importance  to  suite  here 
that  the  Tuscans,  having  extended  themselves 
first  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  afterwards 
about  the  Po  and  its  mouths,  obtained  posses* 
sion  of  the  settlements  originally  formed  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  among  which  Hadria  is  to 
be  numbered.  From  this  part  of  Italy  we  know 
that  they  were  driven  in  process  of  time  by  the 
Gauls;  but  as  they -were  still  masters  of  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  that  they  retired  to  other 
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settlements  which  they  might  have  formed  tt 
the  south.  This  city  was  situated  at  &jii**  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Vomanus 
and  Matrinus;  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  was  its  emporium,  which  now 
takes  the  name*of  the  modern  city  as  the  Port* 
d'Alri.  It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  was  descended  from  a  tainily 
originally  of  this  city."    Cram, 

Haduanopous,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  situated 
at  the  place  where  the  Hebrus  first  changes  its 
course  from  east  to  south.  It  originally  bore 
"  the  name  of  Orestias,  which  the  Byzantine 
authors  frequently  employ  in  speaking  of  thin 
city.  The  three  rivers,  by  wbicri  it  is  pretended 
that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, purified  himself;  had  their  confluence  here: 
for  at  Adrianople  the  Hebrus  received  the 
Ardjscus  on  one  side  and  the  Tonzuz  on  the 
other,  now  the  Arda  and  Tonxa.  This  eiry 
served  as  a  residence  for  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  second  in  the  empire.  "  The  numerous  mi- 
narets of  Adrianople,  or  Bdrinek.  rise  above 
groves  of  cypress  and  gardens  of  roses ;  the 
Hebrus,  increased  by  many  tributary  streams, 
descends  from  the  central  ridge,  turns  sooth- 
wards,  and  flows  past  the  town,  of  which  the 
population  is  not  less  than  100,000  souls."  MaiU- 
Brw%. — -II.  A  city  of  Epirus,  "  apparently 
built  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  is  said  fey  Proco- 
pius  to  have  borne  subsequently  the  appellation 
of  Justinianopolis,  but  we  find  it  noticed  under 
the  former  name  by  Hierocles,  and  in  the  Table 
Itinerary,  which  places  it  fifty-five  miles  from 
Amantia  to  the  south-east,  and  twenty-four  from 
a  place  beyond  named  Hid,  on  the  road  to  Nice- 
polis.  It  is  clear  from  the  description  here  given 
of  its  situation,  that  we  must  look  for  Hadria- 
nopotis  somewhat  to  the  south  ofArgyro  Castro 
or  Antigonea j  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  what  Mr.  Hughes  observed  in  his  Travels 
through  Epirus.  '  On  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  (ofArgyro  Castro,)  nearly  opposite  £*- 
bochovo,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river 
Drino,  the  ruins  of  a  smaR  Roman  theatre,  with 
a  few  vestigesof  other  ancient  foundations,  were 
pointed  out  upon  a  spot  designated  by  the  name 
of  DrinopoHs,  an  evident  corruption  of  Hadria* 
nopolis.' "    Cram. 

Hadriaticum,  or  Hadriacvm  mark,  the  sea 
which  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  other- 
wise called  Mare  Superum,  in  reference  to  its 
position  as  regards  the  Italian  peninsula.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Venetian  Hadria. 
(Via\  Badrio.)  "  It  -was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  'Atyta*,  or  'Itfpiot  mX** ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  understood  by  the  name  loni- 
cum  Mare  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between 
the  south  of  Italy,  taken  from  the  Iapygian  pro- 
montory and  Peloponnesus."  Cram.  "  It* 
bed  appears  to  be  composed  of  marble  and 
lime  mixed  with  sheila/    MaUe-Brun. 

Hadrumetum,  a  city  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  north  of 
Leptis.  According  to  D'Anxrille,  its  present 
condition  is  unknown;  but  a  neighbouruag 
plaee,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  age  under  the 
name  of  Cabar  Susis,  is  existent  in  ~ 
Shaw  says  that  it  still  remains  under  tne  i 
of  Uamamet,  and  is  a  place  of  inrortftaeeb 
SaOasLJug.^ll9f4d.JBmm4^ 
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Hjbmqs,  a  branch  of  the  great  European 
ibain  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Alps  torn 
*he  principal  radge.  It  stretches  its  great  bell 
round  the  north  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  coarse  of  the 
jEgean j  on  the  east,  terminating  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Haemi  extreme,  now  Hhxinek-Borwt ; 
and  on  the  west  joining  mount  Scardus,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Haemus  and  the 
Ulyrian  range  of  mons  Albius.  "  The  modern 
name  is  Emineh  Dagk,  or  Balkan,  The  an- 
cients regarded  this  range  of  mountains  as  one 
of  the  highest  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
Porybius,  however,  thought  it  inferior  in  eleva- 
tion to  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect. It  was  reported,  that  from  its  summit 
could  be  seen  at  once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Alps ;  and  it  was  in  hopes 
of  beholding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip, 
the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name,  under- 
took the  expedition  which  is  described  in  Livy. 
Having  set  out  from  Stobi,  and  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Maedi,  and  the  desert  tract  which 
lies  beyond,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  day  at  the . 
loot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  three  days  in 
reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  ana  toil- 
some march.  The  weather,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  view, 
and,  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip 
and  his  retinue  descended  into  the  plain/' 
Cram. 

Haue,  the  last  town  of  Boeotia,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Platanius,  which  appears 
to  have  separated  Boeotia  from  the  Opuntians. 
"  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla 
in  the  war  with  Mithiidates.  Its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  village  ofAlaM,  about  four 
miles  to  the  south-east  of.  TalanU."    Cram. 

Hales,  or  Halejjcs,  a  river  of  Lydia.  which 
•empties  into  the  JEgean  Sea  near  Colophon.  Ii 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters. 
Win. — Pans. 

Halucmom,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
empties  into  the  Thermaicus  Sinus  10  or  12 
miles  from  Methone.  It  is  "  a  large  and  rapid 
stream,  descending  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii. 
Scylax  places  it  after  Methone.  The  modern 
name  or  this  river  is  Jnidje-Carasou,  or  Jfeni- 
cara,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  must  have 
crossed  it  in  its  course  through  Elimea.  Dr. 
Clarke  calls  it  faje-JMawr*.  Caesar,  in  describing 
some  military  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
river,  between  a  part  of  his  army  under  Domi- 
tius  and  some  troops  of  Pompey  commanded  by 
8cipio,  states  that  it  formed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly."  Cram. 

Hauahtub,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  "  situated,  as 
8trabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Permessus,  which 
flows  from  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  voifwra  is 
attached  to  this  city  by  Homer,  from  the  nume- 
rous meadows  and  marshes  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
side  of  Orchomenus.  Pausanias  affirms  that 
Haliartus  was  the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did 
not  favour  the  Persians ;  for  which  reason  its 
territory  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by 
|lheir'army.  In  the  war  carried'on  against  the 
Thebans'by  the  Lacedaemonians,  LysandeF, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  the  latter,  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  under  the 


walls  of  Hahartus,  and  was  interred  there,  at 
we  learn  from  Pausanias.  Haliartus,  having 
favoured  the  causeof  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  the  com* 
mand  ol  me  praetor  Lucretius,  and,  though  ob- 
stinately defended,  was  taken  by  assault,  sack- 
ed, and  entirely  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being 
sold,  and  their  territory  given  up  to  tbe  Athe- 
nians. '  The  remains  of  Haliartus/  according 
to  Dodwell, '  aretsituated  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Libadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  Thebes.  The  place  is  now  called  Ankr** 
tour*..  The  acropolis  occupies  a  low  and  ob- 
long hill,  one  side  of  which  rises  from  a  fine 
pastural  plain,  the  other  from  tbe  marshes  where 
the  canes  grew  with  which  the  ancients  made 
darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most  of  the  walls 
which  remain  are  probably  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,  but  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  styles  of  masonry.  At  the  foot 
of  the  acropolis  are  some  sepulchral  kryptas  cut 
in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi.'  Sir.  W. 
Gell  says, *  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  be- 
low the  village  of  Muri,  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Lebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence between  the  foot  of  mount  Libethrius,  a 
branch  of  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  fact 
defended  a  narrow  pass.1 "    Cram. 

Haljcarniwos,  a  town  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  between  the  lasius  and  Ceramicus 
Sinus.  "  It  was  of  Greek  foundation,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  kings  of  CarrtP  and 
was  ornamented  with  a  superb  tomb,  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  king  Mausolus,  her  husband.  The 
birth  of  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  historians,  and  also  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  and  the  defence  made  by  this  city 
when  besieged  by  Alexander,  are  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  'its  fame.  On  the  spot  that 
it  occupied  is  a  castle,  named  Bodroun,  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  l>y  the  knights  01 
Malta,  whose  possessions  extended  on  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  isles.1* 
D>AnvilU. 

Halmtorsbos,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea  south  of  Thynias.    Mela,  3,  c.  2. 

Halone,  an  island  or  Propontis,  opposite 
Cyzicus,  now  ALoni. 

Halonnwus,  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
Sinus  Thermaicus. 

Halys,  now  the  Kixil-E'rmak,  or  Red  River. 
In  regard  to  length,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  lesser  Asia,  while 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  history  render  it  among  the  most  celebrated. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lydiair 
territory  when,  under  Croesus,  the  kingdom  ot 
Lydia  was  erected  into  one  of  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Halys  arose  at  its  most 
distant  source  towards  the  borders  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowed  through  the  whole  length  oi 
Cappadocia  from  east  to  west.  On  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  it  received  the  waters  of  its  southern 
branch,  which  came  from  the  Taurusmountains 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  between  Lycaonia 
and  Cataonia.  Here  was  formed  the  great  bend 
from  which  it  inclines  for  the  remainder  of  it* 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through 
Galatia  between  the  Tectosages  and  the  Troc- 
mi,  and  afterwards  dividing  Paphlagoniafxom 
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Poatt*,  discharges  itself  into  the  Dcutintby  the 
Amiseuus  Sinus  north  of  the  town  of  Amisus. 
the  passage  of  this  river  was  fetal  to  Croesus 
and  i  be  empire  of  the  Lydians,  as  predicted  in 
ambiguous  terms  by  the  oracle. 

if  Crasus  passes  over  the  Halys,  Ae  shall  destroy 
a  great  empire. 

That  empire  was  his  own.  iGU.  de  Div.  2,  & 
66.— Curt.  4,  c.  ll.—Oro*.  1&— Luc**,  3,  t. 
ZTl— Her odot.  1,0.08. 

Haltzia,  a  town  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ache- 
loos,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a-  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Hamjs,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cumm. 
Liv.  28,  c.  26. 

Hammon.  The  temple  of  the  LibranJorBwa* 
called,  together  with  the  surrounding  tract  of 
habitable  country,  Hammonia,vand  the  temple 
was  known  to  antiquity  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.  Thissacred  edifice,  hardly  less  vene- 
rable now  than  revered  in  the  as^es  in  which  its 
deity  received  a  universal  worship,  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Oases  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
This  Oasia,  called  the  Oasis  of  SHwa\  the  most 
northern  of  the  four,  is  situate  in  lat.  29°  lflr  N. 
and  in  long  26°  6'  E.  and  still  bears  the  ruins  of 
the  oracle  and  shrine  to  which  it  owes  its  fame. 
This  location  will  bring  it  within  the  district 
called  Marmarica,  between  the  Nobatte  and  Ga~ 
ramantes  on  the  south,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
east,  jnd  having  on  the  west  the  extensive  re- 
gion W  Libya  interior.  The  antiquity  of  this 
sainqus  oracle  remounts  to  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity ;  and  we  rather  conclude  from  the  fables 
relating  and  referred  to  it,  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  its  earliest  chroniclers,  its  origin  was  wrapt 
in  (able  and  in  fiction,  than  attempt  to  deduce 
from  them  a  history  of  its  foundation  and  pro* 
gress  in  notoriety  and  importance.  Not  only 
the  surrounding  oountriesof  Africa,  but  the  Ita- 
lians and  Greeks  paid- also  to  this  oraclea  defe- 
rence and  a  respect  unsurpassed  by  the  venera- 
tion with  which  they  consulted  the  oracular 
deities  of  Delphi  and  Dodona ;  and  though, 
when  the  Romans,  masters  of  the  world,  began 
to  neglect  all  foreign  auguries  and  prophecies 
for  those  of  their  Sybils  and  Etruscan  diviners, 
the  respect  of  this  oracle  diminished  sensibly; 
yet  even  in  the  5tb  century  of  our  era  it  was  not 
unusual  to  anticipate  the  fates  by  consultation 
of  the  Libyan  Jupiter.  In  connexion  with  the 
temple  of  Hammon,  the  ancients  also  mentioned 
a  fountain,  beside  which  was  a  smaller  temple 
or  sanctuary.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountain,  or  marsh  as  it  is  now 
represented,  form  likewise  in  their  writings  a 
matter  of  long  disquisition,  and  the  particular 
account  of  Herodotus  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modern  travellers.  This  wa* the 
Fons  Solis,  which  at  night  was  wanner  than 
during  the  day,  and  which  sent  forth  in  the 
morning  a  vapour  or  steam,  that,  appearing  to 
the  ancients  miraculous,  is  now  understood  to  be 
but  an  indication  and  effect  of  the  diminished 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  of 
this  little  sheet  of  water  is  now  about  ninety 
by  sixty  ieet,  and-  its  waters  are  remarkably 
transparent  and  puiv,  but  ft*  properties,  peculiar 
as  they  were  considered  in  andquitv,haveeeased 
to  be  an  object  of  admiration  since  philosophy 
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has  ascertained  their  cause,  and  observation  km 
(bund  them  in  numberless  other  weils  or  pools  of 
the  same  or  similar  regions.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  though  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
fixing  here  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon, there 
are  many  who  assign  it  to  some  of  the  other 
Oases  which  lie  scattered  in  the  vast  deserts  of 
this  barren  continent 

Hamia,  a  place  near  Phyle,  in  the  vieinity 
of  Athens.  Some  superstition  was  connected 
with  this  place,  and  it  was  usual,  without  any 
specific  occasion,  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  to  consult  the  Pythia  whe*< 
ever  it  was  observed  to  lighten  in  the  direetior 
of  this  spot. 

Habudsb,  a  people  of  Germany.  Thty 
have  been  assigned  by  modern  writers  to  a  va* 
riety  of  regions  m  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  they  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  belonged  to  that  district  which  lay 
between  the  countries  of  the  Marcomaniii  and 
the  Narisci,  in  the  circle  of  Swalria.     Gees.  0 

I,  c.  81. 

Hnnava,  now  Marilzas  so  called  from  the 
marshy  ground  through  whioh  it  flows  before 
precipitating  itself  into  the  wEgean  Sea.  This 
river,  among  the  secondary  streams  of  Europe 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  takes  its  origin 
among  the  mountains  that  separated  Thrace 
from  the  Danubian  countries,  a  part  of  the  Hs> 
mas  range,  and  after  draining  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  Thrace,  Roumelia,  it  escapes 
through  the  onty  outlet  by  which  the  waters  of 
this  region  are  enabled  to  pass  into  the  reser- 
voir of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  eastern  countries 
of  Greece  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  momh 
of  the  Hebrus  was  near  the  city  of  jEdos.  One 
great  bend  distinguishes  the  course  of  this  rivet, 
which,  from  being  directly  south-east,  abruptly 
turns  to  the  south  with  a  western  inclination, 
and  pierces  the  hills  of  Rhodope  in  its  way  to 
the  JBgean.  Exactly  at  this  bend  is  situate 
the  town  of  Adrian opie.  From  the  north  the 
Tonzus,  from  the  east  the  Agrianes,  and  from 
the  west  the  Ardiscus,  constitute  the  main 
branches  of  this  important  stream.  The  He- 
brus was  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden 
sands.  It  received  its  name  from  Hebrus,  son 
of  Oassander,  a  king  of  Thrace1,  who  was  said 
to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Mela,  2,  c.  8. 
— Sbrab.  T— Pfrrf.  AD*.  4,  V.  463— Ovid.  Met 

II,  v.  50. 

HecATX  Varum,  a  celebrated  temple,  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.     Slrab.  14. 

HecAtoMFOus,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  ihe  hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained. 

HncAtoMPf  ix>8,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes 
in  Egypt  on  account  or  its  hundred  gates.  Am- 

Mia*.  99,  c.  16. Also  tlte  capital  of  Parthia 

in  the  rcign'of  the  Arsacides.  Ptol.  6,  c.  5.— 
Sfrab.  11.— Win.  6,  c.  15  and  25.  "  Demtgan.* 
says  D'Anville, "  the  principal  city  of  a  couutrv 
named  now  Ctmti,  and  heretofore  Comisene,  is 
cited  under  the  name  of  Hecalon-nylos,  which, 
referring  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  domination 
in  these  provinces,  signifies  the  Hundred  Gate* ; 
a  Hguratfve  expression  allndingtothe  nnmercms 
routes  which  diverge  from  it  to  the  circumja- 
cent country.  And  when  it  is  found  in  J^olemy  * 
that  this  extremity  of  Media  was  that  called 
Parthia,  having  Hecatonpylos  for  its  capital,  it 
be  undtoutood  of  the  time  When  a  people 
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hitherto  bet  feconsf dtafcto  had  extended  their 
limiis  far  art  wide  by  the  prevailing  fortune  of 
laeif  lint. 

HicATONwfa^  now  ifcfeate  Nisi,  or  the  Mn 
•f  A&tey  a  group  of  small  islands  lying  between 
Lesbos  and  the  coast  of.  MolA.  * 

Hactiui  BfiFVLCSBUM.  a  promontory  of 
Thrace. 

Hanoi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the  richest 
'  and  most  powerful  of  thai  nation.  They  were 
surrounded  by  the  Lfagones  en  the  north,  the 
Seqnani  on  the  east,  the  Arverni  and  Allobroges 
on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  and  Bitwriges 
upon  the  west,  leaving  to  them  a  great  part  of 
the  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy  and  a  portion  of 
the  provinces  of  Nivermvk,  Bowrtomis,  and 
Fruneke  CmapU.  The  Hedui  or  JEdui  were 
always  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  called  by 
the  senate,  among  the  earliest  of  the  Gallic  peo- 
ple who  received  that  protecting  distinction,  the 
mend  of  the  Roman  people.  Their  country, 
which  is  now  planted  with  the  vine,  was  once 
extremely  ferule  in  grain,  and  served  the  Roman 
armies  in  their  Gallic  wars  as  an  inexhaustible 
granary.  60  populous  was  this  part  of  Gaol, 
that  in  the  war  excited  by  V ircingetorix  against 
the  Romans,  the  JSdui  furnished  to  the  former 
upwards  of  35,000  fighting  men.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Bibracte,  Cabillonum,  Matisco, 
Deoetia,  and  Noviodunum  ad  Ligerim.  On  a 
later  division  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  the  coun- 
try of  the  JEdui  was  formed  into  the  minor 
province  of  Lugdonensis  Prima,  or  the  fHrd 
li&ncis. 

Hkotliom,  a  place  near  mount  Hedyliua  in 
Bceotia,  not  far  from  Cheeronea,  on  the  confines 
of  Phocw.  Near  this  spot  the  Boeotians,  in  the 
Social  War,  were  defeated  by  the  Pfaociana. 

Hkuck.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Burs  formerly 
stood  Helke,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia, 
and  celebrated  for  the  temple-and  worship  of 
Neptune,  thence  surnamed  Helicon  ins.  It  was 
here  that  the*eneral  meeting  of  the  ionians  was 
convened,  whilst  yet  in  the  possession  of  JEgi- 
altts;  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place,  is 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panto- 
nia,  which  they  instituted  afterwards  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea,  caused 
by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  Helice,  two  jean  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  101st 
Olympiad,  or  373  B.  C.  The  details  of  this 
catastrophe  will  be  found  in  Pansanias  and 
JElian.  It  was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
submerged  city  were  to  be  seen  long  after  the 
terrible  event  had  taken  place.  Eratosthenes, 
as  8trabo  reports,  beheld  the  site  of  this  ancient 
town,  and  he  was  assured  bv  mariners  that  the 
bronze  statute  of  Neptune  was  still  visible  be- 
leath  the  waters,  holding  an  hippocampe  or  sea- 
horse in  his  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  dangerous 
shoal  for  their  vessels.  Heraclides  of  Pontes 
related,  that  this  disaster,  which  took  place  ra 
his  time,  occurred  during  the  night ;  the  town, 
and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated  in  an 
instant*  9000  workmen  were  afterwards  sent 
bf  the  Achesans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies,  but 
without  success.  The  same  writer  affirmed, 
that  tins  inundation  was  common  ry  attributed  to 
divine  vengeance,  m  consequence  of  the  foha- 
baam*  of  Helice  having  obstinately  refused  to 


deJiver  up  the  statue  of  Neptune  and  a  models* 
tie  temple  to  the  loniaaa  at  the  request  of  th* 
latter,  after  ibey  had  sealed  in  Asia  Minor.  8s* 
neca  affirms,  that  Caitisthenes  the  phikMopheri 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alexander 
wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Burn  and  Helice.  Pausanias  informs  us,  tha* 
there  was  slill  a  small  village  of  the  same  name 
close  to  the  sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  JEgium. ' 
Cram. 

Helicon  moms.  "  Above  Thisbe,  in  Bceotia, 
rises  Helicon,  now  PaUetvmuU  or  Zagora,  so 
famed  in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the . 
Muses,  and  sung  by  poets  of  every  age  from  the 
days  of  Orpheus  to  the  present  time.  Pause* 
Bias  ascribes  the  worship*of  the  Muses  10  the 
Thracian  Pieres,  and  in  this  respect  his  tesuV 
aunty  as  m  unison  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  Were  a  tribe  of  the  sasnepeople 
who  once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who 
transferred  from  thence  the  aaases  of  Libethra, 
Pimplea,  and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Heft* 
eon.  Strata  affirms  that  Hehcon  nearly  equals  in 
height  mount  Parnassus,  and  retains  its  snows 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pausanias  ot» 
serves,  that  no  mountain  in  Greece  produce* 
such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  tboogi) 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature;  on  the  contrary, 
several  have  the  property  of  counteracting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  stmg  or  bite  of  venomoua 
reptiles.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  adorned  with  several  statues,  described 
by  Pausanias,  and  a  Utile  below  was  the  fotuv 
tain  of  Aganippe.  The  source  Hjp£ocrene 
was  about  twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ;  it  hi 
said  to  have  burst  forth  when  Pegasus  struck 
his  hoof  into  the  ground.  These  two  springs 
supplied  the  small  rivers  named  Oimios  and 
Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters, 
flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Haliartus. 
Pausanias  calls  the  former  Lernnus.  Hesiod 
makes  mention  of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in 
the  opening  of  his  Theogonia.  The  valleys  of 
Helicon  are  described  by  Wheier  as  green  and 
flowery  in  the  spring j  and  enlivened  by  pleas- 
ing cascades  and  streams,  and  by  fountains  and 
wells  of  clear  water."    Cram. 

daudtdLis,  1.  a  city  of  Egypt,  with  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  sun*  This  place,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  ox  Mne- 
vis  as  of  the  sun,  no  longer  existed  in  the  time 
of  Sirabo.  Its  name,  as  given  above,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Coptic  denomination  of  On,  which 
signifies  the  sun.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
has  giten  rise  to  a  drffbrence  of  opinion  between 
able  geographers.  D'Anville  says,  "  it  was  a  A 
terwards  called  by  the  Arabs  Ai*rskrm*,  or  tha 
Fountain  of  the  Son ;  and  it  still  preserves  ves- 
tiges in  a  place  called  AkUarm,  or  Cool  Wa- 
ter." Mttarta  is  hot  far  removed  from  the  po- 
rtion of  the  Persian  station,  Babylon,  now 
forming  a  quarter  of  Otd  C*vre,  and  was  there*- 
fore,  according  to  FHAnville's  account,  without 
the  Delta.  Chaussord,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  an  inconsiderable  city  of  the  sun  near 
MtiAita,  and  fixes  the  greater  Heliopohs  with* 
in  the  Delta,  near  the  apex,  between  the  Se» 
bennytic  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile,  fu 
the  dry  were  large  boosts  appropriated  to  the 
priests,  who  at  first  devoted  themselves  to  am 
tronotny,  but  afterwards  abandoned  this  pur* 
suit  la  favour  of  sacrineial  warship.    Apes* 
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i  were  drawn  in  these  booms  which  had 
heeu  occupied  by  Plato  end  Eudoxus.  The 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  II.  A  town  of  Caelosyria,  in  the 

▼alley  called  Anion,  between  the  parallel  ridges 
of  Libanus  and  ^ati-Libanns.  This  city  still 
preserves,  under  the  name  of  Baalbek  or  Bai- 
lee, a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  divi- 
nity, to  which  it  owed  its  denomination  both  in 
the  Syriac  and  Greek."    ZTAwiUe. 

Heijsbon,  I.  "  a  small  but  rapid  river,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  after 
.  traversing  Megalopolis  falls  into  the  Alphens  a 
little  below  the  city." II.  A  town  or  Arca- 
dia, situated  in  the  Maenalian  plains,  near  the 
source  of  the  Helisson.  It  was,  at  length,  in- 
cluded in  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one  of  their 
wars  With  the  Arcadians.  •  Cram. 

Hellas.     Vid.  Qracia. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Grexia. 

Hellespontus,  now  the  DardeneUes,  a  nar- 
row strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the 
Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from  Helle, 
who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Col- 
chis. [  Vid.  Belle.)  It  is  about  sixty  miles  long, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  is 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  the  narrowest,  accord" 
ing  to  modern  investigation ;  so  that  people  can 
converse  one  with  the  other  from  the  opposite 
shores^  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death 
of  Leaf  der,  f  Vid.  Hero,]  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.  Sire*.  13.— Plin.  8,  c  38.— Hero- 
dot.  7,  c.  34.— Petri.— Mela,  1,  c.  1.— Ptol.  5, 
C  8.— Ovid.  MA.  13,  v.  407.— Iav.  31,  c.  15,  L 
53,  a  33. 

Hbllopia  Recto,  a  rich  plain  of  Emms,  in 
which  Dodona  was  situated,  as  Hesiod  tells  us 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  poem  called  'H.iar, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  scholiast  of  Sophocles. 
"  This  champaign  country,"  according  to  Cra- 
mer, "  would  be  that  which  surrounds  Ddvvaa- 
Hr  and  Deropuli,  which  modern  travellers  re- 
present as  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
br.  Holland  says, '  the  vale  of  Derepuli  is  lux- 
uriantly fertile  in  every  pan  of  its  extent ;  and 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  population  has  been 
exerted  in  bringing  it  to  a  high  state  of  .culture.1 
A  little  below,  he  adds, •  this  area*  vale  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  populous  district  in  Albania* " 
Cram. 

Helorum,  and  Helomts,  now  Mart  Ucci,  a 
town  and  river  of  8icily,  whose  swollen  waters 
generally  inundate  the  neighbouring  country. 
Virt.  Ma.  3,  v.  €98.— IUU.  11,  v.  270. 

Helos,  a  place  of  Laconia.  "  It  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Trinasus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
rotas,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
It  was  said  to  owe  ks  origin  to  Helins  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having 
revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae, 
were  redncedt05lavery»and  called  Helots, which 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  various 
people  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  Spar- 
tans." Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which 
they  were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
slavery,  but  they  were  obliged  to  wear  peculiar 
garments,  which  exposed  them  to  greater  con- 
l  and  ridicule.  Thev  never  were  instruct- 


ed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their  cruel 

often  obliged  them  to  drink  to  exeess,  to  show 

the  free-born  citizens  of  Sparta  the  beastHnesi 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  once  every 
year  received  a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this 
wanton  flagellation  they  might  recollect  that 
they  were  born  and  died  slaves.  In  the  Petopon- 
nesian  war  these  miserable  slaves  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  with  % 
their  liberty  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  appear. ' 
ed  in  the  temples  and  at  public  shows  with  gar* 
lands,  and  with  every  mark  of  festivity  and  tri- 
umph. This  exultation  aid  not  continue  long, 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thou* 
sand  manumitted  staves  was  attributed  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tkmcyd.4. 
—PeUmz.  3,  c.  a— STro*.  &—1>IhI.  in  UfC  Ac. 
—ArisL  Pelil.  2.— Perns.  Loam.  Ac  "  Po- 
lybius  says  the  district  of  Helos  was  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Idtconia.  But  the 
coast  was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it 
probably  derived  its  name.  In  Strata's  time  it 
was  only  a  village,  and*  some  years  later  Pan- 
sanias  informs  us  it  was  in  ruins,  In  Lapie1* 
map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed  at  iWt, 
about  Ave  miles  from  the  Eurotas;  and  Sir  W. 
Gell  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  riyer."    Cram. 

Helotc ,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos.  Vid. 
Bel**. 

Helvetia,  the  eastern  part  of  Celtics,  sur- 
rounded in  the  time  of  Ccesar  by  the  Rauraci, 
Tulingi,  and  Latobrigi  upon  the  north,  the  Sa- 
rnnetes  on  the  east,  the  Lepontii,  Seduni,  and 
Nantuates  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Sequani, 
who  were  separated  from  them  by  mount  Jura 
on  the  west  Helvetia  was  at  this  period  cir- 
cumscribed within  a  narrow  sphere  between  the 
Alps,  die  Jura  mountains,  the  Lacus  Lemanns, 
and  the  Lacus  Brigantinus.  Of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  Helvetia  very  little  remains  to  be  ob- 
served, nor  is  it  possible  distinctly  to  define  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  four  principal  cantons 
into  which  it  is  understood  to  have  been  divided. 
The  Tigurinns,  however,  is  received  as  the 
greatest,  and  the  first,  together  with  the  Aven- 
ticus,  whose  principal  city  of  Aventicum  mar 
pass  for  the  capital  of  Helvetia.  The  Helvetii 
were  among  the  most  war)ike>  of  the  Gallic 
tribes,  and  though  there  is  little  recorded  history 
of  their  achievements,  we  know  that  they  were 
long  refractory,  and  that  they  with  dimcolty 
submitted  to  receivcrthe  yoke  of  their  Roman 
conquerors.  Cos.  Bell.  G.  1,  Ac. — TneiL  Hid. 
1,  c.  67  and  69. 

Hslvo,  a  people  of  Gallia  Provincia,  sepa- 
rated by  the  mens  Gehenna  from  the  Velauni, 
and  having  on  the  south  the-  Arecomaci.  Thus 
situated,  the  Helvii  must  have  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  department  of  Arvereke.  in  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  to  be  found  of  their  an- 
cient capita],  Alba  Autrusta,  at  a  spot  which, 
in  the  name  of  Alps,  still  shows  some  traces  of 
its  origin.  This  spot  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Vivien.    PUn.  3,  c.  4. 

Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  wbo  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic 
where  they  gave  the  name  of  VeneHa  to  their 
habitations.    Lav.  1,  c  l.—Eurip. 

HsNidcm,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sariratta,  near 
Colchis,  descended  from  Ampbytwt  and  Tele- 
cuius,  the  charioteer-  frnx")  °*  Castor  and 
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P^ltaiittdtliaieeealkdLsecdMMniii  lUtfe, 
La21.-P^r«,  ft,  c.  ilk—FUuc.  3,  v.  910, 1 
6,  v.  42. 

Hirrarf  los,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Bcbo* 
tia,  from  its  seven  gates. 

HflLtcLfcA,  L  "  situated  between  the  Aciris 
and  Liris,  was  founded  by  the  Tarentini  after 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sins,  which 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  A.  C.  498. 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the 
Greek  stales.  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  remove  the  assembly  from  the 
territory  ot  the  Tarentines,  who  had  jriven  him 
cause  lor  displeasure,  to  that  of  Thurii.  Anti- 
quaries seem  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
town  at  PoLicero,  about  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aciris,  now  Agri,  where  con- 
siderable remains  are  yet  visible." II.  A  city 

in  the  territory  of  the  Lyncestse  in  Macedonia, 
"  surnamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which 
we  know  stood  on  the  Egnatian  W  ay,  both  from 
Polybius,  as  cited  by  Strata,  and  also  from  the 
Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the  French  Strata 
says,  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  Krekli. 
Stephanos  speaks  of  a  town  called  Lyncus ; 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Heraclea,  unless 
he  has  mistaken  the  name  of  the  district  for  that 

of  a  town."    Cram. IIL    "  The  principal 

town  of  the  Sinti  was  Heraclea,  surnamed  Sin- 
tice,  by  way  of  distinction,  or  Heraclea  ex  Sin- 
tiis.  The  same  historian  states,  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  Heraclea  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy.  Mannert  thinks  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Heraclea  built  by  Amyntas,  brother  of 
Philip,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  The  Table 
Itinerary  assigns  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  between 
Philippi  and  Heraclea  Sintica :  we  know  also 
from  Hierocles  that  it  was  situated  near  the 
Strymon,  as  he  terms  it  Heraclea  Strymonis." 
Oast.— IV.  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Tra- 
chis  in  Thessaly.  built  by  a  colony  of  Lacedae- 
monians, aided  by  the  Trachinians.  It  was 
M  distant  about  sixtystadia  from  Thennopytae 
and  twenty  from  the  sea.  Its  distance  from 
Trachin  was  only  six  stadia.  The  jealousy  of 
1  the  neighbouring  Thessalian  tribes  led  them  fre- 
.  euentry  to  take*rp  arms  against  the  rising  colo- 
ny, by  which  its-  prosperity  was  so  much  im- 
paired, that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  than 
once  compelled  to  send  reinforcements  to  its 
rapport.  On  one  occasion  the  Heracleans  were 
assisted  by  the  Boeotians.  A  sedition  having 
arisen  within  the  city,  it  was  quelled  by  Eripi- 
das,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  made 
war  upon  and  expelled  the  (Etseans,  who  were 
the  constant  enemies  of  the  Heracleans.  These 
retired  into  Bootia ;  and  at  their  instigation  the 
Boeotians  seized  upon  Heraclea,  and  restored 
the.  (Etseans  and  Trachinians,  who  had  also 
been  ejected  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xenophon 
reports  th*i  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  were 
again  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
(Etseans,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
deserted  by  their  allies,  the  Achseans  of  Phthia. 
Several  years  after,  the  same  historian  relates, 
that  this  city  was  occupied  by  Jason  of  Phera?, 
who  caused  the  walls  to  be  pulled  down.  He- 
raclea, however,  again  rose  from  its  rate,  and 
became  a  flourishing  city  under  the  JEtolians, 
wtasometimes  held  their  general  eoundlwithin 


its  wails.  According  to  Livy,  the  .  *y  i 
in  a  plain,  but  the  Acropolis  was  on  a  hill  ot 
very  difficult  access.  After  the  defeat  of  Ant* 
ochus  at  Thermopylae  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Roman,  consul,  AejltusGlabrio,  who  took  it  by 
assault.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  '  the  vestiges  of 
the  city  of  Heraclea  on  a  high  flat,  on  the  roots 
of  mount  (Eta.  Left  of  these,  on  a  lofty  cock, 
the  citadel  of  Trachis,  of  which  some  of  the 
walls  are  destroyed  by  the  fall  cf  the  rock  oa 
which  they  were  placed.  Hence  the  views  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sperchius  are  most  magnificent.' "  Cram.—— 
V.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Propon* 
tia,  near*  the  extremity  of  the  Macrontichoa. 
Its  first  name  was  Perinthus,  which  was  changed 
to  Heraclea,  whence  is  derived  the  name  Ertkli, 
applied  to  the  ruins  that  now  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  "  Byzantium,  become  Con* 
susntinople,  caused  the  decay  of  Heraclea,  whose 
see,  notwithstanding,  enjoys  the  pre-eminence 
Of  metropolitan  in  the  province  distinguished  in 
Thrace  by  the  title  of  Europe.11    VAmilk. 

VI.  Pontic*,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situated 

on  the  bend,  which  forms  a  gulf  terminated  on 
the  north  by  the  Acherusian  Chersonese.  Ac- 
cording to  Mela  this  cky  was  founded  by  the 
Arrive  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have  dragged 
Cerberus  from  hell  through  a  cavern  in  the  pro- 
montory at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  above* 
mentioned.  Strata,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  Milesians  first  founded  Heraclea,whik 
Xenophon  makes  it  a  colony  of  Megara.  Mtla, 

1, 19.— Strut.  12. VII.  Another  in  Syria* 

—VIII.  Another  in  Chersonesus  Tauricav 
—IX.  Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in 
Egypt,  Ac  There  were  no  less  than  forty  cams 
of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the. world,  ail 
built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  whence  the  name 
is  derived. 

HnvicLftuM,  or  Heuiclea,  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  "  five  miles  beyond  Phila,  and 
halfway  between  Dium  and  Teiape.  It  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  site  of  IAtockori,  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  Stamdia, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Dium,  and  five  miles 
from  Platomena  or  Phila.  Livy  informs  us  it 
was  built  on  a  rock  which  overhung  a  river. 
Seylax  describes  Heracleum  as  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  after  crossing  the  Peneus ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  period  Phila  did  not 
exist.  Heracleum  was  taken  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus, 
as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed  the  walls 
under  cover  of  the  manoeuvre  called  fastato,  they 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications, 
that  they  were  induced  to  employ  the  same 
means  against  the  loftier  and  more  difficult 
works ;  raising,  therefore,  the  tesrudo  to  an  ele- 
vation which  overtopped  tne  walls,  the  Romans 
drove  the  garrison  from  the  ramparts  and  cap- 
tured the  town."    Cram. 

Herjba,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  "  was  placed  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpbeus,  and  near  the  frontier  of 
Elis,  which  frequently  disputed  its  possession 
with  Arcadia.  Before  the  Cleomeuie  war,  this 
town  had  joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  was 
then  taken  by  the  JEtolisns  and  recaptured  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  who  restored  it  to  the  A  chav 
ans.  In  Strata's  rime,  Hersea'was  greatly  re- 
duced} but  when  Pausanias  visited  Arcadia  ft 


HE 


;  to  have  racevencd  from  this  state  of 
decay,  sine*  he  speaks  of  baths,  and  of  planta- 
tions of  myrtles  and  other  trees  along  tha  Al- 
pacas; he  also  mentions  several  temples,  of 
which  two  were  sacred  to  Bacchus  amf  one  to 
Pan.  Thai  of  Juno  was  in  ruins.  Stephanos 
remarks  thai  this  town  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus.  '  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Aguuti,  which  stands  on  a 
pretty  eminence  projecting  from  the  hills  which 
Bound  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  north. 
The  city  appears  to  have  teen  very  respectable, 
though  from  the  soil  being  cultivated  its  remains 
•re  lew;  buildings  have  here  existed  of  the 
Doric  order,  but  the  columns  now  on  the  spot 
do  not  exceed  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches.1 " 
Cram. 

Hansons,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 

HsbcotJLnecm,  a  town  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed up  with  Pompeii,  by  an  earthquake  pro- 
duced from  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
August  94th,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Tilns. 
After  being  buried  under  the  lava  for  more  than 
1600  yearn,  these  famous  cities  were  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  Her* 
cmlaneum  in  1713,  about  34  feet  under  ground, 
fey  labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
dO  years  after,  about  IS  feet  below  the  sorfaee, 
nod  from  the  houses  and  the  streets,  which  in 
a  great  measure  remain  still  perfect,  have  been 
drawn  busts,  statues,  maaroseripts,  paintings; 
and  utensils,  which  do  not  a  little  contribute  to 
enlarge  our  notions  concerning  the  ancients, 
and  develope  many  classical  obscurities.  The 
valuable  antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered, 
are  preserved  in  the  museumtof  Portiei,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  engravings, 
dfcc  ably  taken  from  them,  have  been  munifi- 
cently presented  to  the  different  learned  bodies 
of  Europe.  u  Oluverius  was  right  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  which 
reckoned  twelve  miles  between  this  place  and 
Weapon's,  instead  of  six,  though  he  removed  it 
too  far  from  Portiei  when  he  assi^ped  to  it  the 
position  of  Tom  del  Qreco.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  origin  of  Herculaneum,  except 
that  fabulous  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  It  may 
be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  m  Strata, 
that  this  town  was  ot  great  antiquity.  At  first 
it  was  only  a  fortress,  which  was  successively 
.occupied  by  the  Osci,  Tyrrhenl,  Pelasgi,  Sam- 
aites,  and  lastly  by  the  Romans.  Being  situated 
dose  to  the  sea,  on  elevated  ground,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  tbe  so-ith-west  wind,  and  from  that 
circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  heal- 
thy. We  learn  from  Velleius  Paterenlus,  that 
Herculaneum  suffered  considerably  daring  the 
civil  wars.  This  town  is  mentioned  also  by 
•Mela  and  by  Sisenna,  a  more  ancient  writer 
than  any  of  the  former;  he  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
Marcellus.  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the 
name  of  '  TJrbem  'Herculeam.'  It  is  probable 
that  the  subversion  of  this  town  was  not  sudden, 
•but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  par- 
tial demolition  which  it  sustained  from  an 
earthquake."  Crmrntr^-Smeea,  Not  Q.  6,  c. 
1  and  96.— Cfc.  AU.  7,  ep.  3.— Jfrfe,  fi,  a  4.— 
Pmierc.  fi,  c.  16. 

HsacuLBtm  raeatowrejatttt,  now  Capo  Sp*r- 
tfraafa,  the  most  southern  angle  of  My  to 


theeast   ■   PWajnn,tha  sfraa*  of  1 

Hsnctius  anjouHM.    Vid.  Column*  Berpm 

lis. Monaeci  Portus,  now  Monaco,  a  poll 

town  of  Genoa.     TiM*  A  3,  c.  4a>r-l*a»a,  1, 

v.  406.—  Virg.  J&*.  6,  v.  WO* Lebroftis  «et 

Libumi  Poms,  a  sea-port  town  of  Etruria,  now 
Leghorn^ — rfosnlas,  two  islands  near  Sardinia. 
/¥m.  3,  c  7.f— Portus,  a  searpoit  of  the  Erntii, 
on  the  western  coasts-— rA  small  island  an  the 
coast  of  Spain,  called  also  Scomhrarui,  from  the 
tunny  fish  (Scomoru)  caught  there.    Strob.  & 

Hsnof  ns,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  which  "  took 
its  rise  near  the  town  of  I^badea,  in  a  cave, 
from  whence  issued  two  springs,  called  Juetbe 
and  Mnemosyne,  which*  nailing,  formed  tic 
stream  in  question.  It  is  now  called  the  river 
of  Ubadi*.  ( The  sacred  fountain,'  says  Dot- 
well, ( issue*  from  the  rock  by  ten  small  spouts; 
the  water  is  extremely  cold  and  clear.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  is  the  source  of  the 
other  fount,  the  water  of  which,  though  not 
warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
that  oH  the  other  spring^  it  flows  copiously  from 
the  rock.  The  two  springs,  blending  their  war 
Mrs,  pass  under  a  modern  bridge,  and  immedi- 
ately form  a  rapid  stream,  the  ancient  Hercync 
In  its  way  throng*  the  town  it  turns  several 
mills ;  and,  after  a  course  of  a  lew  miles,  enters 
the  Copeic  lake.' "    Cfcom 

Hbbctnu  8u.va,  a  forest  of  Germany,  call- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  Greek 
writers.  Oreynium, "  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  to 
cover  the  whole  country,  whose  ancient,  condi* 
lion  might  well  have  merited  the  description 
that  Tacitus  has  given  of  it,  however  inapptic* 
able  to  its  present  state.  We  must  add  that 
Hereynia  is  a  generic  term,  there  being  several 
places  in  Germany  named  der  Uurtz :  and  if 
there  be  found  other  names  of  forests,  as  that  of 
Gabreta  Silva,  they  are  proper  only  to  parfeaf 
this  immense  continuity  of  wood,  which  extendr 
ed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  limits  of 
Sarmatia  and  Daeia.11  (  PAnvilU.)  Caesar,  in 
his  description  of  this  celebrated  forest,  says 
that  its  breadth  was  such4hat  it  was  nine  days' 
march  across  it;  while,  its  length  had  not  yet 
been  ascertained  even  by  those  who  had  travel- 
led through  it  uninterruptedly  for  60  days.  He  • 
mentions  that  report  assigned  to  it  several  spe- 
cies  of  animals  no  where  eteo  to  be  fonnd.  B.' 
G.6,95. 

HieaovNii  montbs.  These  mountains  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  immense  forest 
which  is  described  in  the  article  above,  and 
which  covered  the  sides  and  summits  of  the; 
range  of  mountains  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Alpine  chain  by  the  name  of  Herey- 
niorCa~pathian  mountains.  We  extract  from 
Maltc-Bran  the  following  account  of  this  range: 
"  The  great  plain  o£  the  Danube,  or  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  places  so 
much  confined,  that  tbe  Alps  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  moun- 
tains in  many  parts  of  Austria.  Although  se- 
parated by  the  higher  plains  of  Bavaria,  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  connect  the  two  ranges,  and  a 
inaction  is  also  marked  by  the  Calls  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Hercynic-Carnathian  mountain* 
are  bounded  en  the  west  bv  the  oonrje  of  H> 
Rhine,byth*  valley  of  the  Danube  on  ihaaovth, 
and  the  Aoteajer  on  the  aaat.     Prow  their 


northern  deeKvitiesdescehd  all  the  rivers  whioh 
water  the  plains  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  north- 
ern Germany.  The  Hercynia  n  and  Carpathian 
mountains  rise  above  the  Sarmaiian  and  Teu- 
tonic plains,  but  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Alfa. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  they  appear 
to  be  the  appendage  of  a  greater  range,  and  to 
form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps  and 
the  counterpart  of  the  Appenines.  But  the  great 
difference  between  the  Hercynjo-Oarpaihiaa 
chain  and  the  Appenines,  consists  m  the  latter 
being  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  Alps 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  by  the  branches  of  the  eastern 
Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The 
mountains  connected  with  the  Alps  on  the  west, 
are  united  with  the  Hercynian  chain,  not  onty 
by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation 
of  the  V osges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binge*. 
There  is  a  more  obvious  difference  between 
the  Appenines  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian 
range;  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular 
chain,  and  the  others,  if  correctly  observed,  seem 
to  form  a  series  of  lofty  plains,  on-  which  several 
small  chains  rise,  and  although  their  summits 
are  evidently  separated,  all  of  them  are  supported 
on  a  eommon  base.  This  table  lan<L  crowned 
with  mountains,  inclines  to  the  north  and  the 
north-east.  That  feet  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
proved  by  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe;  but  local  irregularities  are  occa/r 
sioned  by  several  chains  which  rest  on  these 
elevated  plains.  Thus  the  Erae-Gehirge  in  Sax- 
ony terminated  in  rapid  declivities  towards  Bo- 
hemia, and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
clination." , 

Herdonu,  a  town  of  Apulia,  u  now  QrJ+- 
*«,  stood  an  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  £lca.  Livy 
states  that  this  toVh  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  two  successive  years,  when 
they  were  commanded  on  both  occasions  by 
two  pnetors  named  Fulyius,  After  the  last  en- 
gagement, Hannibal  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  Herdonia  from  that  plaee,  and 
to  have  destroyed  it  by  fire.  It  must,  however, 
have  risen  afterwards  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
fince  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Fron- 
tinus,  under  the  corrupt  name  of  Afdona.  Stra- 
ta calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places  it  on  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Via  Egnaiia,  between  Canusium 
and  Beneventum.  It  is  also  named  by  Ptolemy 
and  Silius  Italicus."    Cram. 

Herijs,  a  gate  of  Athens.    Vuk  Athena, 

Hehmjbum,  a  promontory  of  Lemnos,  noticed 
by  JSsehylus  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  by  So- 
phocles in  the  Philoctetes. 

Hamioni,  a  town  of  Argolis,  on  its  south- 
ern coast,  nearly  opposite  the  island  Hvdrea. 
"According  to  Herodotus  it  was  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  whom  Hercules  and  the  Meliens 
had  expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Spercfaius 
and  the  valleys  of  (Eta.  It  sent  three  ships 
to  Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Platan.  The 
Athenians  ravaged  the  Heraiionian  territory 
during  the  Pekponnesian  war.  Xeno,  tyrant 
ofHermione,  after  the  capture  of  Acrocorfrthns 
by  Arntus,  voluntarily  relinquished  his  power, 
tnd  joined  the  Achat**  league*   Pausanjaf 


thiseityea  situated  en  a  hill  of  mo- 
derate height,  and  surrounded  by  wails.  It 
was  embellished  by  numerous  buildings,  several 
of  which  contained  elatues  worthy  of  notice. 
The  temple  of  Venus  Pontia  is  first  mentioned 
by  that  aneient  writer.  The  statue  was  of 
white  marble,  and  colossal  in  its  proportions. 
He  also  point*  out  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Mela- 
nsecis,  in  whose  honour  contests  were  yearly 
held  in  music,  diving,  and  rowing ;  the  temples 
of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta ;  and  tbc*e  of 
ApoUo  and  Fortune.  The  statue  of  the  latter 
was  colossal,  and  of  Parian  marble.  Two 
aqueducts  supplied  the  town  with  water ;  one 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  other  modem. 
The  temple  of  Ceres,  situated  on  the  hill  named 
Proa,  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Clyme- 
bus,  son  of  Pboroneus,  and  his  sister  Chthonia, 
Its  sanctuary  afforded  an  inviolable  refuge  to 
suppliants,  whence  arose  the  proverb  «*  Ep- 
grtfov, '  as  sale  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione.' 
The  vestibule  was  adorned  with  the  effigies  of 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess.  Opposite  to  this 
edifice  was  a  temple  of  CWmenus,  by  which 
name  Pausanias  conceives  Pluto  to  have  been 
designated.  Not  far  from  thence  was  a  cave 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  re- 
gions. It  was  probably  owing  to  this  speedy 
descent  toOrcus  that  the  Hermionians,  as  Stra- 
ta informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  niece  of  money 
in  the  mouths  of  their  dead  This  ancient  city 
«is  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue.  Lasua, 
an  early  poet  of  some  note,  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mione. .  We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that 
the  rpins  of  Hermione  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
promontory  below  JKodri,  a  town  inhabited  by# 
Albanians  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hy* 
dm.  The  walls  remain,  and  many  foundations 
of  the  temples.  Pausanias  affirms  that  Hermi- 
one originally  stood  at  a  distance  of  four  stadia 
from  the  site  it  occupied  in  his  day,  and  though 
the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark 
the  spot  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  close  to 
the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Minerva, 
with  the  stadium  of  the  Tyndarida?.  The  grove 
of  the  Graces,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  also  subsisted 
and  were  still  frequented  by  the  Hermioniann. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  Thermasia  was  placed  ft 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  city  towards 
Troezene."    Cram, 

Heemones,  a  people  of  Germany,  whom 
Mela  places  in  the  remotesj  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, that  is  to  say,  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sarmatia.  In  Tacitus  Herminooes  if. 
generally  read,  for  which  Cluverius  incorrectly 
substitutes  Helleviones.  The  Hel lev i ones  and 
Hernjjones  were  both  distinct  tribes  of  the  Sue- 
vie  family;  although  Pliny  makes  Hermione*, 
and  hot  Snevi,  the  generic  term.  (For  the  po* 
sition  of  the  Hermiones  accordm?  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Pluw,  see  Geifwu'a.)  Tacitus  dis- 
tinguishes tbe&eUeviones,  under  the  name  of 
Helveoomes,  from  the  Hermiones.  Great  con- 
fusion arises  in  relation  to  the  barbarian  nations, 
from  the  various  forms  under  which  their 
names  are  presented  by  different  a  nthors.  Thuf 
the  same  people  are  styled  Hermione*,  Henne- 
chiones,  Hermechii,  Hormeehii,  and  Harm* 
nouei  41*1,31,3, 46. art  Vtu.edl*. 
Ml 


HttMoicfcos  «tn»,  a  bajr  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Argolis,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
city  Hermione. 

Hbrmon,  a  part  of  the  range  of  mount  Li- 
ban  us,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Jordan  takes  its 
rise.  TJie  name  itself  means  "  the  highest  part 
of  a  mountain,"  and  this  ridge  was  the  loftiest 
of  the  range  to  which  it  belonged.  The  Sido- 
niaos  called  it  Sirion,  while  the  Amoriles  styled 
it  Shenir ;  both  which  names  answer  to  the  La- 
tin lorica, "  a  breast-plate,"  referring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  natural  defence  which  the  mountain  af- 
forded to  the  country.  In  like  manner  we  find 
a  mountain  in  Magnesia  called  9<W,  which 
means  "  a  breast-plate ;"  and  a  part*  of  the  Alps, 
which  received  the  name  of  Brennus,  derived 
from  Bren  or  Bryn,  the  old  German  for  "  a  hel- 
met." Deuteronomy,  3,  9.-~Ro*rmuUert  'ad  he. 
—Heylin. 

Hkrmopolis,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt, 
u  with  the  qualification  of  Parva  to  distinguish 
it  from  one-in  the  Heptanomis.  It  accords  with 
the  position  of  Demenkur."—"  The  position 
of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  the  Great  City  of 
Mercury,  is  well  known  to  be  that  retained  by 
Askmunetn ;  which,  if  a  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  credited,  owes  this  name  to  Is&mim, 
son  of  Mizraim,  the  ancestor  of  the  ^Egyptian 
nation."  This  city  was  in  the  Heptanomis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    ffAnoUU. 

HeRMUNDORLa  people  of  Germany,  subdued 
by  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  together  with  the 
Suevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny.  The  Hermun- 
duri,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  their  Ro- 
dman conquerors,  were  allowed  peculiar  commer- 
cial privileges,  being  permitted  to  cross  the  Da- 
nube, and  trade  in  the  Rhaetian  province.  The 
Albis  takes  its  rise  in  their  territories.  Tac. 
Germ.  41.— IHin.  4,  c.  14.— TacU.  Ann.  13, 
extra.—  Vell.%  c.  106. 

Hermits,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardis,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolus  and  Hyllus,  after  which  it  falls  into 
the  Smyrnaeus  Sinus,  to  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  gives  the  name  of  Hermi-Campi  to  the  plains 
through  which  it  flows  between  Smyrna  and 
Sardis.  It  is  now  called  Kedous  or  Sarabat. 
Virz.  G.  2,  v.  37.— Lucan.  3,  v.  210.— Mirtial. 
8,  ep.  78.— SU.  1,  v.  If39t — Plvn.  5,  c.  89. 

Hernici,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  possessed 
that  portion  of  New  Latium  which  bordered  on 
the  ASqui  and  Marsi  before  it  was  included 
within  the  Latin  limits.  "  No  description  of 
the  character  of  this  small  trade  of  country  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  one  line  of 
Virgil: 

Quiqwe  altum  Pranesteviritfuique  area  Ck&ina 
Juwntis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Bernua  saxa  cohint.  Ms.  vii.  682. 

ft  was  maintained  by  some  authors,  that  the 
Hernici  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  na- 
ture of  their  country,  herna,  in  the  Sabine  dia- 
lect signifying  a  rock.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  so  called  from  Hernicus,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  chief;  and  Macrobius  thinks  Virgil  al- 
luded to  that  origin  when  he  describes  this  peo- 
ple as  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare.  The 
ibrmer  etymology,  however,  is  more^robaWe, 


and  would  lead  us  also  to  infer,  that  the  Hern- 
ci,  as  well  as  the  iEqui  and  Marsi,  were  de- 
scenddd  from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from  the 
Oscan  race.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  peculiar 
interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an 
account  of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  re- 
sist the  systematic  and  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final  submis- 
sion to  her  transcendent  genius  and  fortune.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Hernici  that  the  celebrated 
Agrarian  law  was  first  brought  forward,  A.  U. 
C.  268.  The  last  effort  made  by  this  people  to 
assert  their  independence  was  about  the  year 
447  H.  C. ;  but  it  was  neither  long  nor  vigo- 
rous, though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a 
general  council  of  all  their  cities."  Cram. 

H£Ro6folis,  "  from  which  one  of  the  creeks 
of  the  Arabic  gulf  was  called  Heroopolites,  is 
the  Pithom  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  a  city  constructed  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Patumos  of  the  Arabic  country  of  Egypt  in 
Herodotus,  And  it  may  be  added  from  concur- 
rent circumstances,  that  the  place  of  arms  of 
vast  extent,  called  Anaris  by  Josephus,  where 
the  shepherd  kings,  held  Egypt  in  subjection, 
was  the  sj|e  of  Herodpoli&,r  {JTAnvUU)  It 
is  probably  now  the  village  of  Heron,  of  which 
Baudrand  speaks.    Ckaussard. 

Hjsrthjs  Insula,  an  island  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  according  to  Tacitus ;  although  it  has 
been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading  in  the  passage 
of  the  Germany  where  this  island  is  mentioned, 
by  substituting  in  silva  Baeeni  for  the  words  t* 
insula  Oceani.  This  island  was  "  consecrated 
to  a  religious  ceremony  in  honour  of  Henna,  or 
the  mother  Earth.  Though  it  be  the  opinion 
of  many  that  this  island  is  the  same  with  Jfe- 

r»,  there  is  greater  probability  of  recognising 
in  the  name  of  Bntig-land,  which  signifies 
the  Holy  Isle.  It  is  situated  in  the  distance  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  it  only  an  emi- 
nence now  remains,  the  sea  having  covered  a 
shore  much  more  spacious.'1  D'AnviUe. — Tac. 
de  mor.  Germ.  40. 

Heruli,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern  pans  • 
of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in 
its  decline.  "  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Germany  and  Poland  to  pursue  the  emi- 
grations of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people,  who  dis- 
dained the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemn- 
ed their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay  of 
their  strength."  (Gibbon)  "  The  Heruli,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Odoacer,  conquered  Italy, 
whereof  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Romans 
themselves ;  but  Odoacer  being  vanquished  near 
Verona  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  the 
Heruli  had  Piedmont  allotted  to  them  by  the 
conqueror  for  their  habitation.  Tbey  had- not 
held  it  long  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Lom- 
bards, of  whose  kingdom  it  remained  a  pan  till 
given  by  Aripert,  the  seventeenth  king  of  the 
Lombards,  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  affirmed  by 
some  to  be  the  first  temporal  estate  that  ever 
the  popes  of  Rome  had  possession  of."  HeyL 
Com. 

Hesp&ria,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Amazons.    Diod.  3. A 
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name  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spam.  It  a> 
derived  from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting  sun, 
or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy 
Hesperia,  because  it  was  situate  at  the  setting 
sun,  or  in  the  west  The  same  name,  for  similar 
reasons,  was  applied  to  Spain  by  the  Latins. 
Virg.  jB*.  1,  v.  634,  &c.— Horat.  1,  od.  34,  v. 
4, 1. 1,  od.  87,  v.  28.— S«.  7,  v.  15.— Ovid.  Met. 
11,  v.  258. 

Hbbpeiudgm  Insula.  The  authors  of  the 
several  ingenious  attempts  to  define  with  accu- 
racy the  Hespehdum  Insula*,  do  not  appear  to 
have  borne  sufficiently  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  an  eager  search  for  the  real  Hesperides 
would  frequently  induce  the  reader  to  forget  that 
they  were,  after  all,  but  a  fabulous  creation. 
The  only  inquiry  ought  to  be  as  to  the  place 
or  places  contemplated  by  the  various  authors 
who  have  mentioned  ana  referred  to  the  Hes- 
perides. Some  have  placed  them  in  Magnesia, 
and  some  among  the  Hyperboreans.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  assigned  to  Africa, 
but  the  query  still  remains  as  to  the  particular 
site.  The  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  have  also 
been  considered  the  abode  of  these  mythologi- 
cal personages,  while  many  situate  them  in  isl- 
ands by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  some  of 
the  African  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela  mention  two,  which  do,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  borne  this  name,  and  are  believed 
by  modern  writers  to  nave  been  either  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  or  those  called  Cape  de  Verd. 
We  may  observe,  that  they  were  most  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  itself  no  less  a  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment    Vid,  Hesperides,  Part  III. 

Hesperis,  a  town  of  Cyrenaica,  now  Bernic 
or  Bengazi,  where  most  authors  have  placed 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  This  town  was 
afterwards  called  Berenice  by  the  Greeks.  Voss. 
ad  Mel. 

Hestuba.     Vtd.  Bisti&a. 

Hotieotis,  "  according  to  Strabo,  was  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and 
between  that  mountain  and  upper  Macedonia. 
This  description  applies  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Peneus,  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  de- 
scend into  it  from  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  district  was  origin- 
ally the  country  of  the  Dorians,  who  certainly 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once 
occupied  the  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  after- 
wards it  took  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis  from  a 
district  in  Eubcea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants 
were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhae- 
bi.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestiseotis  was 
possessed  by  the  .ffithices,  a  tribe  of  uncertain, 
but  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  states,  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled 
by  Pirithous  from  mount  Pelion,  withdrew  to 
the  JEthices. 

*Hp«rt  t3  8rt  ^tyoff  Irfirar*  Xagvforaf" 
To*  f  J*  IhXfo  &*t,  Ml  AMCcotc  vtiUrar. 

M.  B.  744. 

Strabo  says  they  inhabited  the  Thessalian  side 
of  Pindus,  near  the  source  of  the  Peneus,  but 
&at  their  possession  of  the  latter  was  disputed 
brlheTymphaei,whowere  contiguous  to  them 
ontheEpirotic  side  of  the  mountain.  Marsyas. 
pAnTl— T 


a  writer  cited  by  Stephanos  Byz.  described  th# 
jEthices  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbarians, 
whose  sole  object  was  robbery  and  plunder." 
Cram. ' 

Hbtrcru.    "  Of  all  the  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  none  appear  to  have  such  claims  upon 
our  notice  as  that  of  the  Tuscans.    Their  ce- 
lebrity at  a  time  when  Rome  as  yet  had  no  ex 
istence ;  the  superiority  of  their  political  insti 
tutions ;  their  progress  in  navigation,  commerce, 
and  many  other  aria  of  civilized  life,  when  the 
surrounding  nations  were  to  all  appearance  en- 
veloped in  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  are  cir- 
cumstances which,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
arrest  inquiry,  ana  command  alike  the  attention 
of  the- historian  and  philosopher.    But  so  evi- 
dent has  the  insufficiency  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation on  the  origin  of  the  Tuscans  appeared, 
that  many  antiquaries  of  celebrity  in  the  last 
century,  despairing  of  obtaining  any  clue  to  this 
search  from  tbe  conflicting  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  have  not  hesitated  to  quit  altogether  the 
beaten  track  of  history,  and  to  venture  amidst 
the  untrodden  and  alluring  mazes  of  conjecture. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
was  easy  to  be  foreseen ;  system  followed  sys- 
tem, till  there  scarcely  remained  any  nation  of 
acknowledged  antiquity,  to  which  the  honour  of 
having  colonized  Etruria  was  not  attributed. 
Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  Tuscans  might 
be  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaan- 
ifes,  or  the  Phoenicians.    Others  again  contend- 
ed for  their  Celtic  origin.    Freret  ascribed  it  to 
the  Rhaeti,  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Cantabri; 
while  some  again  gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving 
at  any  certain  conclusion  in  this  puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  tnose 
historical  problems  which  must  for  ever  remain 
without  a  solution.    The  multiplicity  of  the 
opinions  which  have  just  been  noticed,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  little  dependance  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  systems  which  trust  for  support  to 
conjecture  alone.  There  are  three  sources  from 
which  we  may  expect  to  derive  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  ancient  Tuscans.  1st, 
The  accounts  of  Greek  writers.    2d,  Those  of 
the  Romans.  3d,  The  existing  national  monu- 
ments discovered  in  Etruria.    With  respect  to 
the  Romans,  it  is  well  known  that  they  concern- 
ed themselves  but  little  about  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  received  without  much 
examination  all  the  accounts  even  of  the  early 
population  of  Italy,  which  were  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Greeks,  their  masters  in  every  spe* 
cies  of  literature ;  so  that  little  original  infor- 
mation can  be  derived  from  them  in  an  inquiry 
which  is  to  be  traced  considerably  higher  than 
the  foundation  of  their  city. '  The  evidence 
which  is  supplied  by  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
of  Etruria,  respecting  the  origin  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, has  hitherto  done  little  towards  settling 
the  question ;  and  since  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  greatly  overrated,  has 
been  proved  by  able  judges  to  be  posterior  to  the 
commencement  even  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 
are  obliged  to  seek  among  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Greece  for  the  earliest  records  of  Etrus- 
can history.    It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  are  always  spoken  of  by 
the  Greeks  under  tne  name  of  Tyrseni,  or  TN  iw 
rheni,  while  the  Romans  designate  them  by  that 
of  Etrusci,  or  Tusci    This  difference  of  ai- 
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fflenclature  will  be  considered  more  fully  here-' 
alter ;  but  it  may  be  observed  at  present,  that  it 
seems  too  decided  to  allow  of  the  supposition 
that  either  is  a  corruption  of  the  other ;  whence 
we  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  Tyrrheni  and 
Tusci  were  not  originally  the  same  people,  even 
if  history  did  not  fanner  establish  the  fact. 
Who  then  were  the  Tyrrheni  of  the  Greeks, 
and  whence  did  that  name  originate  1  This  is 
in  fact  the  problem,  on  the  solution  of  which  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  present  question  seems 
to  hang.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  famous  Lydian 
tradition  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  ancient 
people  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  simply  delivers  this  account  as 
he  received  it  from  the  Lydians,  without  vouch- 
ing for  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  event  it 
was  intended  to  record.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  he  himself  gave  credit  to 
the  legend,  or  at  least  saw  no  improbability  in 
the  facts  which  it  related.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tyrrheni  and  Umbri  of  Ita- 
ly, and  was  therefore  a  competent  judge  of  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  Lydian  tale.  But 
even  allowing  its  improbability,  it  ought  not  for 
that  reason  merely  to  be  rejected,  since  we  should 
be  led,  a  priori,  to  except  in  this  matter  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  course,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  marked  difference  which  original- 
ly existed  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  other 
ancient  nations  of  Italy.  But  the  greatest  ar- 
gument in  its  favour,  after  all,  must  be  allowed 
to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony  which^an 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  especially  those  of  Rome,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  admitting  the 
fact  of  the  Lydian  colony.  In  short,  the  pre- 
sumption would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of 
this  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni, that  we  might  consider  the  question  to 
be  decided,  were  not  our  attention  called  to  the 
opposite  side  by  some  weighty  objections,  ad- 
vanced long  since  by  Dionysius  of  Ualicanjas- 
vus,  and  farther  strongly  urged  by  some  modern 
critics  of  great  learning  and  reputation.  Dio- 
nysius seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  as  invalidating  the  facts  recorded 
by  Herodotus ;  and  though  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Tyrrhenians  is  evident- 
ly inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  still  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly  to 
discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus. 
But  the  objection  which,  after  all;  must  be  reck- 
oned as  most  conclusive  against  the  Lydian  ori- 
gin of  the  Tyrrheni,  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
formity in  the  important  relations  of  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  its  pretended  colony,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a  migration  to 
such  an  extent  as  Herodotus  reports  had  really 
taken  place  from  one  comntry  to  the  other. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  to  this  ge- 
neral assertion  of  Dionysius,  and  some  features 
of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  the 
two  nations;  but  they  seem  too  faint  and  imper- 
fect to  throw  much  weight  into  the  scale..  It  is 
remarked,  that,  divination  and  angary,  which 
form  so  leading  a  distinction  in  the  reunion  of 
•Etruria,  took  their  rise  in  Carta,  acocording  to 
•PKny ;  and  we  hear  frequently  in  Herodotus  of 
the  diviners  of  Tehnjssus  as  having  exercised 
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their  art  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  super 
stitions  of  Phrygia  are  also  frequently  etoerra- 
ble  in  the  monuments  of  Etruria.  The  inagna 
of  royalty,  such  as  the  curule  chair  and  the  pei- 
pfe  robe,  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  are  recognised  by  pionysias  of  Hali- 
carnassus  himself,  as  Lydian  badges  of  honour ; 
and  the  eagle  standards  of  Rome,also  originally 
Tuscan,  appear  to  have  been  common  to  the  ar- 
mies of  Persia.  The  comic  dancers  of  Etro- 
ria,  called  Ludii,  were  celebrated  for  their  agili- 
ty and  grace,  and  according  to  Val.  Maxinus, 
who  mentions  their  introduction  at  Rome,  they 
derived  this  talent  from  the  Guretes  and  Lytfe- 
ans.  Lastly,  it  is  singular  enough  that  two  cue* 
toms  peculiar  to  the  Etruscans,  as  we  discover 
from  their  monuments,  should  have  been  notice! 
by  Herodotus  as  characteristic  of  the  Lyeiaas 
and  Cauniansin  Asia  Minor.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Etruscans  invariably  describe  their  paren- 
tage and  family  with  reference  to  the  •mother, 
and  not  the  father.  The  other,  that  they  ad- 
mitted their  wives  to  their  feasts  and  banquets. 
These  are  all  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  nations  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  or  collect  from  the  observations  of  others ; 
and  though  they  tend  perhaps  to  establish  a 
notion  of  a  communication  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Etruria,  we  ate  far  from  thinking  that  they 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Lydia ;  for  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  Carians,  Lyeiaas, 
and  Phrygians,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
honour  of  colonizing  Italy,  as  their  neighbours 
the  Lydians.  It  is  a  fact  suftlcienily  established 
on  good  authority,  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  people  whom  they  called  Tyr- 
rhenians, but  whose  geographical  position  was 
very  different  from  that  of  their  Italian  name- 
sakes. According  to  Herodotus,  they  occupied 
a  district  contiguous  to  that  of  the  city  of  Ores- 
thona  on  the  Thracian  border  of. Macedonia; 
and  Stephanus  Byz.  mentions  JEane  and  EJjwb- 
nea  as  two  of  their  towns  in  Macedonia.  Tbu- 
cydides  has  also  noticed  them  in  the  Chakidic 
region  near  Mount  Athos,  and  describes  them 
as  the  Tyrrheni,  who  once  dwelt  at  Athens 
and  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  From  other 
sources  we  learn,  that  these  Tyrrheni,  or  Pelas- 
ei,  as  they  are  often  called,  had  built  for  the 
Athenians  the  wall  which  surrounded  their 
acropolis ;  but  being  afterwards  driven  out  of 
Attica,  are  said  to  have  retired  to  the  islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  after  having  expelled  the 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts.  The  rather  of 
Pythagoras  is  said  4o  nave  been  one  of  these 
Tyrrhenians.  We  hear,  too,  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians in  the  island  of  Lesbos;  also  about  the 
Hellespont  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzieos, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
then  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Tyrrheni  as  a  people  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  that  specific  appellation,  though  they  are 
frequently  designated  by  the  generic  name  of 
Pelasgi;  and  if  We  admit  mat  it  was  this 
people  which  at  an  early  period  migrated  from 
Thiace  and  the  north  of  Greece  into  Italy, 
there  will  be  found,  we  apprehend,  no  better 
system  for  reconciling  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory opinions,  which  have  been  entertained 
on  this  point  of  history  by  many  writers  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  We  are  aitare, 
however,  that  it  will  here  be  necessary  toprova 
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tme  iipoitaat  particular;  namely,  that  the 
Tyrrheni  spoken  of  in  the  passages  just  cited 
wen  an  onginal  people,  and  not,  as  DMnysins 
of  Halicarnassus  imagined,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Hellanieus  of  Lesbos,  a  remnant  of 
the  Pelasgi;  who,  alter  leaving  Italy,  brought 
back  with  them  into  Greece  the  name*  of  Tyr- 
rhenians, as  commemorative  of  their  residence 
in  the  former  country.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  that  name  used  specifically,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  applied  to 
tribes  of  different  origins,  as  indicative  of  their 
wandering  and  unsettled  habits.  There  can  be 
no  better  argument  for  disproving  the  system  of 
Dionysins,  with  regard  to  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas- 
gi, than  that  which  establishes  the  existence  of 
thk  nation  in  the  most  distant  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  much  prior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  about  which  time  it  is  pretended  they 
returned  from  Italy.  Lastly,  in  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tyrrhenian  name  in  Greece, 
we  would  cite  the  passage  which  'Dionysins 
quotes  from  the  Inacnus  of  Sophocles,  wherein 
the  poet  makes  them  contemporary  with  that 
prince.  We  must  now  hasten  to  the  historical 
evidence,  which  establishes  the  fact  of  a  migra- 
tion of  these  Tyrrheni  at  a  remote  period  into 
Italy.  Dionysins  has  only  acquainted  us  with 
the  name  of  one  of  those  many  writers  from 
whom  he  dissented  on  this  point;  but  it  is 
curious  that  this  is  the  very  author  from  whom 
he  has  taken  most  of  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Pelasgi  during  their  residence  in 
Italy,  that  is,  Myrsilns  of  Lesbos,  an  ancient 
historian,  of  whom  little  is  otherwise  known, 
and  of  whose  sources  of  information  no  correct 
estimate  can  now  be  formed.  From  him  we 
learn,  that  the  people  who  colonized  Italy  were 
called  Tyrrheni ;  that  they  were  the  same  who 
built  the  Pelasgie  wall  at  Athens;  and  that  the 
Athenians  gave  them  the  nickname  of  Tlt\apyo\} 
or  storks,  on  account  of  their  propensity  to 
migrate  from  their  country,  jrhicn,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  originally  Thrace,  Samothrace,  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbros.  There  is,  indeed,  an  obscurity 
in  iKonysras's  account  of  the  Tyrrheni,  which 
hardly  admits  of  explanation ;  for  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  a  long  series  of 
misfortunes,  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Italy, 
most  of  their  towns  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  were  their  neighbours;  and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  skill  and  practice  in  naval  affairs  for 
which  the  Pelasgi  were  distinguished,  that  they 
bad  acquired  their  experience  from  their  resi- 
dence among  the  TyrrnenL  But  whence  or  how 
this  people  obtained  their  knowledge  we  are 
left  to  guess,  since  their  position  is  so  undeter- 
mined ;  and  besides,  Dionysins  has  never  told 
os  that  the  Pelasgi  had  resided  with  the  Tyr- 
rheni, but  with  the  Aborigines.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  evident  that  Dionysius's  system  is  un- 
tenable ;  his  error  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
tis  supposition  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Tyrrheni 
were  a  different  people.  The  name  of  Rasena, 
which  he  gives  to  the  latter,  appears  to  us*  to  be 
corrupted  from  that  of  Tyrseni  or  Tyraseni. 
Another  source  of  confusion  in  this  part  of 
Dionysius's  antiquities,  is  his  notion  with  re- 
spect to  the  Aborigines,  whom  he  supposes  to 
he  the  descendants  of  a  pretended  colony  of 
Arcadians,  afterwards  called  (Enotrians.   AH 


judicious  crrtfcs  and  antiquaries  seem  agreed 
in  rejecting  this  hypothesis!  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  Aborigines,  who,  according  u. 
Dionysius's  own  account,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  lived  in  the 
same  country  with  the  Pelasgi,  survived  their 
disasters,  and  rose  on  the  ruins  of  their  power 
must  be  the  Etrusci,  or  Tusci  of  the  Romans, 
a  branch  doubtless  either  of  the  Umbrian  01 
Oscan  race,  if  indeed  these  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  primitive  Italian  stock.  The  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  forms  Tusci,  Osci, 
and  Volsei,  would  furnish  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  former- 
but  that  point  seems  abundantly  established 
by  the  fundamental  similarity  of  language  which 
has  been  discovered  to  exist  between  the  Etrus- 
can and  the  other  native  dialects  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Tuscan  people,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how 
far  their  improved  civilization  and  political  su- 
periority can  be  traced  to  the  settlements  form- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  amongst  them.  The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  way  by  which  the 
Tyrrheni,  coming  from  Thrace  and*  the  north 
of  Greece,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  Ita- 
ly, would  be  by  the  Danube,  and  then  by  the 
Save  up  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  It  is  on  this  sea,  doubtless,  that  his- 
tory, however  faint  in  its  records  of  these  trans- 
actions, places  their  first  settlements,  whether 
they  reached  it  by  land  or  in  a  fleet.  Diony- 
sins, on  the  authority  of  Hellanieus,  says,  that 
they  arrived  by  sea  at  the  month  of  the  Spine- 
tie  branch  of  tneP*.  But  Freret  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Pelasgi  reached  Italy  by  land ;  this  is  a 
point  however  we  would  by  no  means  insist  up- 
on :  they  were  unquestionably  a  maritime  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  first  settlements,  Hadria,  Spina, 
and  Ravenna,  were  sea-port  towns.  If  we  fol- 
low the  plain  thread  of  history,  divested  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  which  Dionysins  has  in- 
terwoven in  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Pelasgi  with  the.  Aborigines,  it  will  appear 
that  the  former  gradually  advanced  from  the  P* 
into  the  country  of  the  Umbri,  who,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their  as- 
sistance, and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy, 
gave  them  settlements  and  lands  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  which  was  Etruria  Proper. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  migration 
of  the  Siculi  took  place  about  eighty  years  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy .  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  event  by  Hellani- 
eus. So  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the 
mark,  in  assigning  the  date  of  about  one  hun- 
dred years' before  the  Trojan  war  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  in  Etruria.  Her© 
then  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  fneir  first  twelve  cities ;  and  if  we  con- 
ceive this  people  bringing  with  them  all  the  im- 
provements in  war,  navigation,  and  general  ci 
vilization,  which  Greece  was  then  begipning  to 
derive  from  her  proximity  to  the  east  and  to 
Egypt,  into  a  country  only  inhabited,  and  that 
partially,  by  rude  an  J  savage  clans,  we  shall  ea- 
sily ibrm  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapid  influ- 
ence which  they  would  exercise  over  the  moral 
and  political  state  of  Italy.  The  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  who  had  hitherto  infested  the  jEgean, 
would  naturally  retire,  when  that  sea  was  nrc- 
tected  by  the  navy  of  Minos,  to  the  seas  oflta- 
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,yt  t^  exercise  there  the  habits  which  they  had 
acquired  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  re- 
mained so  long  a  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
We  lean  from  Strabo,  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
venture  to  send  colonies  into  Sicily  till  long  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread  inspir- 
ed by  those  formidable  depredators.    Fiom  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Lycophron,  it  woold  ap- 
pear that  they  formed  settlements  on  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  coast  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.    But  it  was  in  Etruria,  properly  so  called; 
that  the  Tyrrheai  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
this  power,  and  estahlishtsd,under  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities.    The  in- 
formation which  Strabo  likewise  supplies  on  this 
head  is  curious  and  important.    He  represents 
the  Tuscans  as  being  perpetually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Umbn,  from  whom  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Tiber ;  and  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  the  advantage  rested  decidedly 
with  the  former  people,  since  he  goes  on  to 
state  Uiat  they  gradually  extended  the  confines 
of  their  territory,  and  finally  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  plains  watered  Dy  the  Po.     It  is 
to  this  acquisition- of  dominion  that  Pliny  pro- 
bably refers,  when  he  reports  that  the  Tuscans 
wrested  no  less  than  three  hundred  cities  from 
their  Umbrian  an  agonists.    In  the  prosecution 
of  their  successful  career,  the  Tuscans,  having 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  obtained 
possession  also  of  the  original  Tyrrhenian  set- 
tlements of  llodiia  and  Spina,  which  the  Tyr- 
rheni,  being  too  weak  to  defend  them,abandoned, 
as  Strabo  relates,  to  the  invaders,  while  Raven- 
na fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uinbrj.    It  is  in 
Etruria  that  we  can  best  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  colony,  in  changing  the  habits 
and  improving  the  condition  of  its  natives.    It 
is  to  the  Tyrrheni  that  we  would  ascribe  that 
•  mixture  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  is  known  to  have  obtained  in  the  Etrus- 
can rites.    Thus,  with  the  deities  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  Voltumno,  Norcia,  and  the  Dii 
Consentes,  we  find  they  worshipped  Aplu,  or  the 
Pelasgic  Apollo,  Thurms,  or  Hermes,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  other  divinities  common  to  the 
Greeks.    Of  the  influence  of  the  Pelasgi  on  the 
language  of  Italy  there  seems  no  question,  the 
fact  being  admitted  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
writers.     We  are -inclined  to  think  that  the 
Tyrrheni  introduced  the  Pelasgic  characters  in 
Etruria  andTJmbria,  and  likewise  communicat- 
ed them  to  the  Oscans,  whose  characters  are 
somewhat  more  rude  and  uncouth.    Tacitus 
however  seems  to  say,  that  letters  were  brought 
by  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  but  Gori  mid  Lanzi 
think,  and  it  seems  more  natural  so  to  interpret 
Tacitus,  that  Damaratus  only  improved  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  some  let- 
ters.   These  are  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony  are  visible 
in  improving  and  civilizing  Etruria.  With  re- 
spect to  particular  customs,  we  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted  with  the  history  of  that  country  to 
distinguish  what  was  indigenous  and  what 
borrowed ;  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  infused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  conquest 
in  tie  nation  into  which  they  had  been  adapted ; 
a  spirit  which  loner  prevailed,  and  increased 
after  the  original  Tyrrheni  had  removed  or 
disappeared,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done 
towards  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.    Com- 
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meree  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  aits,  tor 
which  this  inventive  people  appear  to  have  baa 
a  natural  turn,  would  add  to  tnetr  refinement 
and  complete  their  superiority  over  the  other 
comparatively  barbarous  tribes  of  Italy ;  circum- 
stances which  will  account  for  their  having 
been  distinguished  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
days  of  Hesiod  to  those  of  Thucydides  aad 
Aristotle,  when  Rome  was  unknown^  or:  was 
thought  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian  city.  Whether 
it  was  really  so  may  be  a  matter  of  speculation, 
in  which  it  will  not  be  forgotten  now  much 
she  borrowed  from  Etruria  in  the  forntabon 
of  her  religious  and  political  institutions,  and 
in  the  detail  of  her  civil  and  military  economy. 
Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  elective 
plan  for  securing  their  conquests  and  strength- 
ening their  confederacies,  they  would  hare  been 
the  masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their  enterprises 
after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desul- 
tory, and  their  measures  ill  combined  and  in- 
effectual. A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  which 
prevailed  amongst  their  states,  as  Strabo  judi- 
ciously observes,  rendered  them  an  easy  con- 
quest to  their  Gallic  invaders  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania ; 
while  Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  of 
their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks,  which  with  ner  were  never 
known  to  fail.  The  history  of  the  Tuscans 
subsequently  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be 

S leaned  from  Livy,  and,  at  intervals,  from  short 
etached  notices  in  the  Greek  historians  and 
poets ;  but  a  rich  field  is  left  open  to  the  anti- 
quary, who  would  illustrate  the  annals  of  this 
interesting  people  from  the  monuments  that  are 
daily  discovered  in  their  country,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  of  good 
taste  through  a  perpetuity  of  ages.'  If  the  books 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  on  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  even  the  history 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  bad  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  that  ascendency 
which  they  are  said  to  have  once  exercised  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Etruria,  considered  as  a 
Roman  province,  was  separated  from  Iiguria 
by  the  river  Macra;  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Umbria,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the 
Appenines ;  from  Umbria  again,  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  Latium,  by  the  Tiber  to  the  south- 
east and  south."    Cram. 

Htoernia,  and  Hybernia,  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland,  situated  to  the  west  of  Britain,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Verginium  Mare, 
in  modern  geography,  the  Irish  Ssu.  Of  its 
interior  little  was  Known  to  the  ancients,  as 
it  was  never  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule.  Its 
situation  and  size  were,  however,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  denned  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  coast,  very  little  was  to  be  obtained 
from  these  writers,  and  much  less  from  the  other 
authors  who  pretended  to  treat  of  it  An  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  island,  thoneh 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  early 
civilized,  would  not  belong  at  least  to  the  classic 
ages  of  antiquity;  for  only  on  the  fall  of  the 
empire  do  its  people  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  history.  Still  something  may  be  con- 
jectured of  its  early  state,  of  Uw  era  at  which  it 
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wis  tot  inhabited,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  first  settlements  were  made.  There  is 
abundant  rea.son  to  presume,  that  the  early 
population  of  Hibernia,  like  that  of  Britannia, 
of  Celtic  origin ;  and  among  the  few  re- 
circulated tongue, 


be  language  of  the  Irish  is  still  the  most  re- 
markable relic.  .But  if  this  people  were  of  the 
common  Celtic  stock,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
era  of  their  arrival  in  Hibernia,  nor  that  of  their 
subsequent  expulsion  from  those  parts  in  which 
the  Scoti  were  found  afterwards.  When  the 
Romans  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
this  island  to  observe  thedivisions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  mark  their  boundaries,  and  to  assign 
them  names,  they  entitled  Lagenia  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  denominated  Leinster ; 
to  Meatk  they  gave  the  name  of  Midia ;  that  of 
Ultonia  to  Ulster ;  to  Connamghl  that  of  Con- 
naccia;  and  that  of  Momonia  to  Munster.  The 
various  appellations  of  this  island  were,  accord- 
ing to- the  ancients,  Hibernia,  by  which  title  it 
continues  to  be  designated :  Ierne,  whence  some 
deduce  the  name  of  Erin  by  which  the  natives 
denoted  it:  Iverna,k  modification  perhaps  of 
Ierna,  ana  Iris,  the  latter  name  being  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
language  of  the  Britons,  Ireland  was  called 
Yverdon.  Referring  to  the  Carthaginian  settle- 
ment, the  curious  Bochart  deduces  the  name 
from  the  Punic  Ibernse,  signifying  ike  most 
remote  habitation  /  Ireland  being  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  most  western  region  of  the 
world.  We  have  not  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  theories  which  have  been 
founded  and  raised  upon  the  origin,  name,  and 
historv  of  the  Hibernians.  They  belong  to  a 
period  of  history  which  is  not  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  a  dictionary  that  professes  to  treat 
of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity.    Camb.  Brit, 

Hmu,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  called  also 
Theresia,  now  Vtdcama.    Pout.  10,  c.  11. 

HiEBAFOus,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  and  south  of  Zeugma.  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  natives  in 
antiquity  was  Bambyce ;  and  that  of  Hierapo- 
lis  was  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Macedonians, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  east,  from  the  pecu- 
liar reverence  which  was  there  paid  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Atargatis,  as  well  by  foreigners 
as  by  the  inhabitants.  Heylin  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  her  famous  temple,  from  the 
great  resort  to  which  the  name  of  Hierapolis 
was  derived :  "  The  temple  was  built  by  Stra- 
tonice,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  encompassed  with  a  double  wall  about  die 
height  of  900  fathoms ;  the  roof  thereof  was  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  made  of  such  a  fragrant 
wood,  that  the  clothes  of  those  who  came  thither 
retained  tbe  scent  thereof  for  a  long  time  after. 
Without  the  temple  there  were  places  enclosed 
for  oxen  and  beasts  of  sacrifice ;  and  not  far  off 
a  lake,  of  200  fathoms  in  depth,  wherein  they 
srept  their  sacred  fishes,  (Via\  AstarU  and 
Dereeto.)  The  priests  attending  here  amount- 
ed in  number  to  900,  besides  many  more  sub- 
servient ministers."  In  eastern  geography  the 
name  of  tbe  ancient  Hierapolis  is  Menbigz. 

<— IL  A  cKv  of  Phrygia,  on  the  Meander, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lvcus  and  towards  the 
borders  of  Lydia.  According  to  Danville,  the 
Lflrcus  passed  between  this  city  and  another 


at  no  great  distance,  called  Laodicea.  Hie* 
rapolis  and  its  vicinity  are  called  by  the  Turks 
"  BamdmJc-kalasL  or  the  castle  of  cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resembled  that 
substance  in  their  whiteness.''    IfAnviUe. 

Hierafttna,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Sea.  It  was  almost 
directly  south  of  Minoa,  between  which  place 
and  Hierapylna  was  the  narrowest  part  of 
Crete.  The  antiquity  of  this  town  was  very 
great,  being  referred  to  the  early  Corybantes, 
who,  if  not  a  fabulous  race  or  caste,  have  their 
history  at  least  obscured  and  enveloped  in  fable. 

Hierichos,  (itnto,)  the  name  of  Jericho  ir. 
tbe  Holy  Land,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees 
from  its  abounding  in  dates.  Plin.  5,  c.  14v 
TacU.  £r.6,c6. 

Hierosolyma.  "  As  we  approach  the  cen- 
tre of  Juda)a,".8aysa  celebrated  writer,  "  tbe 
sides  of  the  mountain  enlarge,  and  assume  ex 
aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  barren ;  by 
little  and  little  the  vegetation  languishes  ant 
dies ;  even  mosses  disappear ;  and  a  red  and 
burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks. .  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  there  is 
an  arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow 
pebble-covered  summits,  which  afford  a  single 
opening  to  the  east,  through  which  the  surfact 
of  tbe  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills  of  Arabia 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  the  midst  oi 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  cypresses,  bush- 
es of  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear;  some 
Arabian  huts,  resembling  white-washed  sepul- 
chres, are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This 
spot  is  Jerusalem."  This  touching  description 
of  the  holy  city,  as  it  existed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, has  applied  too  nearly  to  its  modern  con- 
dition. Though  peopled  with  20  or  90,000  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  varying  estimates, 
of  travellers,  this  city  is  described  by  many 
who  have  visited  it,  as  presenting  to  our  view 
nothing  but  cabins  resembling  prisons  rather 
than  bouses.  Few  cities  have  undergone  so 
many  revolutions  as  Jerusalem.  Once  the 
metropolis  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  David 
and  of  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the 
/•old  of  Opbir.  After  being  laid  waste  by  the 
Babylonian  army,  it  was  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  original  beauty  under  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Herods.  The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs 
on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  then  contained 
some  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants;  but  in 
tbe  year  70  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  visited  by 
the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  razed  to 
the  foundation  by  the  Roman  Titus.  Adrian 
built  in  its  stead  the  city  of  JElia  Capitolina  ; 
but  in  tbe  time  of  Constantine,  the  name  of. 
Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  has  ever  since 
been  retained.  Helen,  this  emperor's  mother, 
adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments. 
In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power 
qf  the  Persinns  and  Arabians.  The  latter 
called  it  El-Kods,  'the  holy,' and  sometimes 
El-Sberif, '  the  noble.1  In  1096,  the  chevaliers 
of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne 
of  the  Godfreys  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it 
a  momentary  lustre,  which  was  soon  effaced  by 
intestine  di&cord.  In  1187  Saladin  rep.aced  th . . 
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emVnt  «ii  the  hills  of  Zion.  Since  that  pe- 
hod,  conquered  at  different  limes  bji  the  sul- 
tan* of  Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  aad  of  Egypt,  it 
finally  changed  its  masters,  for  the  seventeenth 
time,  by  submitting  in  1517  to  the  Turkish 
arms." 

HiLLcvioNHs,  The  only  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia really  known  to  the  Roman*  were 
called  Hilleviones,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Pliny;  and  the  later  authority  of  Jornandes 
makes  known  the  country  of  .the  same  people, 
which  he  denominates  Hallin.  "  That  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  particular  province  of  Stan* 
is  still  called  Holland*  D'A*viUe. 

Himera,  I.  now  Fhme.  Salso,  a  considerable 
rifer  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  ran 
almost  across  the  island  from  west  to  east.  The 
source  of  the  Himera  was  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Monalus,  which,  running  north,  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mare  Inferum ;  while  the  Himera 
emptied  into  the  Africum  Mare.  The  two 
formed  thus  very  nearly  a  division  of  the  island 
into  two.— —if.  Another  river  of  the  same 
name  rose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains further  towards  the  east,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  between  the  city  of  Himera  and  the 
Therms  Himerenses.— ill.  A  city  of  8icily, 
built  by  the  people  of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  940  years  after.  Strab.  6. 
It  retains  the  name  of  Termini,  derived  from 
that  of  Thermae,  which  it  received  from  the 
baths  in  its  vicinity.— -The  ancient  name  of 
the  Eurotas. 

Hippo  Zarytas,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
to  the  east  of  Utica,  and  north-west  of  another 
Hippo,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Re- 
gius. The  surname  of  Zarytas  referred  to  its 
situation  among  a  number  of  artificial  canals, 
excavated  in  order  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  those  of  a  large  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  modern  name  of  Btserte  is  a  corruption  of 
that  of  Benzert,  by  which  it  is  known  in  an- 
cient geography.— II.  The  Hippo,  snrnamed 
Regius,  belonged  to  Numidia,  and,  standing 
on  the  coast  towards  the  borders  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory,  occupied  the  site  on  which 
the  more  modern  Bona  was  built.  The  parti- 
cular appellation,  Regius,  denotes  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  tha* 
Hippo  was  a  principal  city,  and  perhaps  a  royal 
residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 

Hippocentaom,  a  race  of  monsters  who  dwelt 
in  Thessaly.     Vid.  Centauri,  Part  III. 

HjppdcnfiNB*     Vid.  Aganippe  and  Helicon. 

Hippowtom,  a  town  of  Magna  Oraecia,  be- 
longing to  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri.and  underwent  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  other  towns  of  Magna  Gnecia  were  also 
too  frequently  subject  In  the  time  of  Dionysitis 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of*  the  Sicilians,  by  whose 
oppression  it  was  greatly  reduced ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians, however,  rebuilt  it,  from  enmity  to  the 
islanders,  by  whom  it  had  been  subdued.  It 
was  a^ain  greatly  harassed  by  Agalhocles; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Brutii,  by  whose 
occupation  all  the  country  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  established  themselves  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Aborigines,  was  again  restored  to  the 
Italians,  Hipponinm  became  a  part  of  their 
possessions.  Receiving  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  year  of  the  city  560.  it  changed  its  name 
MO 


to  thai  of  Vfeo  Valentia,  and  rote  tu  i m 
and  celebrity.  w  In  the  vicinity  of  Hippooiuir 
was  a  grove  and  meadow  of  singular  oeautv; 
also  a  building  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  called  AmaUhasa's  horn. 
It  was  here  probably  that  the  women  of  the 
city  and  its  vicinity  assembled,  as  Strata  af- 
firms, on  certain  Jestivals,  to*  gather  flowers, 
and  twine  garlands  for  their  hair  in  honour  oi 
Proserpine,  who  had  herself,  as  it  was  said, 
frequented  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected. 
Antiquaries  and  topographers  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  modern  town  of  MonU  Loom* 
represents  the  ancient  Hipponiumvand  they  re- 
cognise its  haven  in  the  present  harbour  of 
Bivona.1*    Cram, 

Hippomoux,  a  people  of  Scyihia.  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  horses. 
Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  living.  De  aqua  el  atr.  44.— Dimap. 
Perieg. 

Hipponiatbs,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium, 
which  stood  upon  its  southern  shore.  It  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  Scyllacius  Sinus,  and 
between  these  two  bays  was  the  narrowest  part 
of  Italy.  Terina,  which  stood  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  northern  shore,  commu- 
nicated also  its  name  to  this  bay,  which  was 
sometimes  called  also  Terinsus  Sinus;  in 
modern  geography  the  Qolfo  di  Stmta  Bo- 
femia* 

HippoponES,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  had 
horses'  feel.    Diom/t.  Perieg. 

Hm*.     Vid\  Alexandria.  , 

HiRpn,  a  people  of  Hetruria,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mons  Soracte.  On  the  summit  of  this 
hill  the  Hirpii  were  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo,  and  were  on  that  account  re- 
spected with  a  kind  of  sacred  veneration,  aad 
exonerated  from  all  the  burtlyensome  duties  of 
other  communities,  such  as  the  performance  of 
military  services,  dec 

HiRPim,  a  people  of  Samnium,  in  the  south- 
ern part.  They  are  generally  considered,  though 
confessedly  of  Samnitic  origin,  to  have  formed 
an  independent  division  of  that  race. 

Hupaus,  now  Seville,  an  ancient  and  fa- 
mous city  of  Hispania,  in  Basturia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bsetis,  below  Itatica,  and  between 
that  place  and  the  Libystinus  lacas.  It  was  a 
town  of  Punic  origin, 'as  the  name  sufficiently 
denotes,  and  was  twice  colonized  from  Italy. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  second  colony  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  Hispalis  assumed  the  name  of  Julia 
Romulea  or  Romulensis,  and  was  afterward*, 
though  with  its  former  name,  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  juridical  Conventus  upon  the 
subdivision  of  the  Farther  Spain.  The  fortunes 
of  this  city  were  more  remarkable  in  the  years 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  its  commerce,  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  long  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  When 
wrested  from  the  Moors  by  the  Spanish  monarch 
Ferdinand  the  2d  of  Castile,  A.  D.  1348,  it 
was  annexed  to,  the  dominions  of  that  prince, 
and  formed  a  separate  realm  in  his  dominions; 
so  that  to  the  title  of  km?  of  Spain,  was  added 
that  too  of  kiner  of  Seville.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
Seville  had  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself;  aad,  at 
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an  independent  state,  had  feasted  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  anus. 

Hniujiu,  the  most  western  country  of  Eu- 
rope, lying  between  thaJUlaniic  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  forms,  with  Portugal,  a  pe- 
ninsula of  about  630  leagues  in  circumference. 
Various  names  were  assigned  to  this  country 
In  antiquity ;  t^e  Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia, 
and  knew  but  the  portion  which  afterwards 
retained  that  name ;  the  Latins  called  it  Hespe- 
ria,  from  its  situation  towards  the  west :  and 
the  name  of  Hispania,  which  outlasted  all,  has 
reached  the  present  day  in  that  of  Spain,  E»~ 
fdfne.  Spagna,  dec  This  title  it  probably  re- 
ceived from  its  Carthaginian  inhabitants.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  between  the  Iberi 
and  the  Qeltioeri,  from  whence  the  regions 
inhabited  by  those  people  were  designated  re- 
spectively Iberia  and  Celtiberia.  After  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  the  Durius,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  borders  of  IJeon,  and  thence  a  line  to  meet 
the  Orospeda  noons,  together  with  that  range, 
were  taken  as  a  dividing  line,  and  formed  the 
separation  between  Hispania  Citerior  and  His- 
pania Ulterior.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  the  provinces  Tarraconensis. 
Baetica,  and  Lusitania,  were  definitively  markec 
as  divisions  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Hispania 
is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  narrow  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  did  not 
always  connect  the  waters,  of  the  inland  sea 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the 
geography  of  Hispania  before  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  dominion  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  or, 
at  least,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
•armies  and  arms,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  the  accounts 
of  Roman  geographers,  and  perhaps  also  the 
geographical  distribution  of  its  Roman  masters, 
refer  in  a  great  measure  to  the  divisions  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  distinctions  of  races  which  they 
found  on  succeeding  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain.  We  look,  therefore, 
on  the  Iberians  as  the  first  and  proper  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  on  the 
Celtiberi  as  a  mixture  of  the  Iberi  and  the 
Celts.  Of  the  former  we  might  treat  theorem 
tically  at  some  length,  but  the  authority  of  his- 
tory is  wanting  to  give  them  place  in  a  work: 
like  this.  For  the  early  settlements  of  the  Cel- 
ts themselves  we  depend  too  much  on  conjec- 
ture; vet  some  authority,  founded  upon  facts, 
there  h  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  pe- 
riod, manner,  and  cause  of  their  passage  into 
the  possessions,  of  the  people  of  Iberia.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  settled  point  that  the  Celts  of 
Tneria  were  of  the  same  line  as  those  of  Gaul ; 
yet  the  best  authorities  of  antiquity  support  that 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  IUyrians,  who,  passing 
into  Italy  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  only  so  far  connected  with  Gaul 
as  they  may  have  become,  in  passing  along  its 
sea-board  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  The 
period  6f  the  Celtic  establishment  in  Gnul  may 
oe/with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  referred  to 
a  very  celebrated  era  of  antiquity;  to  that, 
namely,  in  which  Sesac  flourished  in  Egypt 
and  Charilaus  in  Lacedaemonia,  B.  C.  about 
860  years,  and  near  the  time  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  receiving  their 
first  historical  importance  in  the  rhapsodies  of 


Homer.  Tbe  same  calculation  which  fix**  thi* 
epoch  in  the  accounts  of  the  Celt*,  supposes 
them  to*have  entered  from  Aquitaine  in  Gaul 
not  long  alter  their  occupation  of  that  countiy. 
and  to  have  migrated  slowly  along  the  shore* 
of  the  Atlantic,  settling  first  the  regions  o: 
Gallicia  and  Lusitania,  and  passing  at  a  later 
period  into  Baetica.  Firmly  established  in  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  giving  their  name  tc 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  thence  called  Celti- 
beri, by  the  time  that  the  Phoenicians  arrived 
upon  the  southern  coast  the  Celts  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  country  lrom  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  lrom  beyond 
the  Iberus  to  the  Herculeum  Fretum.  The 
adventurous  merchants  of  Phoenicia  were  long 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  Hispania  which 
lay  nearest  to*  their  continent,  bel ore  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge  was  made  known  to  the 
nations  which  might  have  emulated  them  in 
commercial  enterprise :  and  for  a  long  time  aller 
it  became  notorious  that  they  had  communica- 
tion with  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  but 
vaguely  conjectured  that  their  intercourse  waa 
carried  on  with  some  distant  region  in  the  re- 
motest west,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  limits 
of  the  world.  The  first  settlement  of  this  Asia* 
tic  people  in  Europe  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  little 
island  of  Erythia,  from  whence  they  extended 
themselves,  building  their  first  great  city,  and 
founding  their  first  great  colony,  at  Gades, 
B.  C.  perhaps  about  1000.  This,  to  be  sure, 
would  make  their  arrival  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Celts,  and  perhaps,  though  the  Phoenicians 
certainly  did  not  extend  themselves  over  the 
peninsula  so  early  as  the  former  people,  they 
may  have  effected  this  first  colonization.  It  is 
more  piobable,  however,  that  the  account  of 
Veil.  Palerculus,  on  whose  authority  this  date 
is  principally  assumed,  may  be  erroneous.  The 
dominion  of  these  bold  navigators  and  indefati- 
gable traders  was  not  established  by  conquest  jn 
any  part  of  Spain,  but  introducing  their  arts, 
and  in  some  measure  their  civilization,  among 
the  Celtiberians,  and  bartering  with  them  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  they  contrived  to  gain 
an  influence  ana  to  settle  colonies  without  mo- 
lestation through  the  greaterpart  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  Baetica.  while  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  thus  quietly  founding  colonies  upon 
the  Spanish  coasts,  the  Carthaginians,  them- 
selves a  Tynan  people  and  inheriting  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  their  fathers,  with  a  more  war- 
like character,  appeared  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  territory.  In  a  short  time  the 
Phoenicians  lost  their  principal  cities,  and  the 
Carthaginians  established  themselves  in  their 
stead,  not  as  the  tenants,  but  as  the  masters 
of  the  soil  which  they  occupied.  In  the  mean 
time  these  were  not  the  only  people  who  intro- 
duced, in  this  western  corner  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  character  of  more  eastern  conn- 
tries.  The  Rhodians,  Samians,  and  Phocfleans, 
founded  also  colonies  in  these  distant  regions, 
and  mingled  with  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  and  Phoe- 
nician, the  character  and  language  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.  The  islanders'  of  Zante  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  Saguoturo, 
and  the  Phocfleans  of  Marseilles  erected  the 
city  of  Ampurias,  the  Emporiae  of  the  Romans, 
These  cities,  beholding  with  jealousy  the  ad* 
161  . 
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vance*  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  to 
the  alliance  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  allies  of  the 
Ampuritans,  *he  Romans  first  displayed  their 
ensigns  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  various 
incidents  of  the  war  that  followed  belong  to 
history,  and  we  have  here  only  to  observe,  that 
with  this  began  the  Roman  dominion  in  His- 
pania.  The  natives  did  not.  indeed,  immedi- 
ately submit  to  the  rule  of  the  friends  whose 
assistance  they  had  unadvisedly  sought :  but 
the  Romans  did  not  the  less  proceed  to  divide 
the  whole  peninsula  into  the  Nearer  and  the 
Farther  Spain,  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
the  former  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Anas,  now 
the  Guadiana  and  the  Baits,  along  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  to  the  Mediterranean.  Under  their 
native  Lusitanian  leader  Viriatus,  the  inhabit- 
ants made  an  effort  to  regain  their  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  destiny  of  Rome  prevailed,  and 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  this  unblemished 
patriot  were  exercised  in  vain.  The  magni- 
ficent attempt  of  Sertorius  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  liberty  now  perishing  at  Rome,  in  this 
far  distant  province,  was  frustrated  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  officers;  three  years  of 
glorious  resistance  under  the  younger  Porapey, 
were  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  Roman 
legions,  whose  numbers  had  overwhelmed  the 
young  warriors  of  Lusitania;  and  Spain  had 
made  her  last  stand  for  liberty.  A  partial 
rising  in  the  north-west  was  easily  but  not 
cheaply  .quelled  by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
nothing  remained  for  the  people  of  Hispania 
bat  submission  and  a  hopeless  peace.  "  Under 
Augustus,  the  ulterior  province  was  again  part- 
ed into  two,  Batica  and  Lusitania  /  at  the 
time  that  the  citerior  'assumed  the  name 


of  Tarraconensis,  from  Tarraco,  its  metropolis. 
This  Tarraconois  occupied  all  the  northern 
part  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius,  where  Lusitania  terminated; 
and  the  eastern,  almost  entire,  to  the  confines 
of  Baetica,  which,  deriving  thismame  from  the 
river  Bsetis,  that  traversed  it  during  its  whole 
course,  extended  from  the  north  to  the  west 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  Anas,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  Lusitania ;  whilst  this  last- 
mentioned  province  was  continued  thence  to 
the  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Anas 
and  Durius.  This  division  of  Spain  must  be 
regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  the  principal 
and  dominant  state  of  ancient  geography.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  age  of  Dioclesian  and 
Cohstantine,  when  the  number  of  provinces 
was  multiplied  by  subdivisions,  that  the  Tarra- 
conois was  dismembered  into  two  new  pro- 
vinces ;  one  towards  the  limits  of  Beetica,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  the 
city  of  Carthago  nova  communicated  the  name 
of  Carthaginensis ;  the  other  on  the  ocean  to 
the  north  of  Lusitania,  and  to  which  the  na- 
tion of  CaUaici  Or  CalUeci,  in  the  angle  of  Spain 
which  advances  towards  the  north-east,  has 
given  the  name  Callacia,  still  subsisting  in  that 
of  Oallicia.  Independently  of  this  distinction 
of  provinces,  Spain  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  divided  into  jurisdictions,  called  Con- 
venhu,  of  which  there  are  counted  fourteen ; 
tach  one  formed  of  the  union  of  several  cities, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  the  principal  city  of 
the  district  We  proceed  now  to  a  particular 
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is  probable  that  Bauica  was  among  the  earliest 
inhabited,  or  at  least  among  the  first  that  re- 
ceived a  foreign  colony.  The  principal  people 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  were  the  following: 
1st.  The  Turdetaai,  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
and  so  extensively  spread  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, that  the  name  of  Turdetania  was  some- 
times applied  to  it  instead  of  that  of  Bsstiea. 
Near  to  these  in  BaHfca,  and  also  in  Lusitania, 
were  the  Turduli,  confounded  often  with  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  The  southern 
coast  of  this  province,  the  earliest  that  beat  to 
the  fortune  of  Rome,  was  occupied  by  the 
Bastuli,  who,  from  t^eir  surname  of  Pfeni,  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  Carthaginian  origin, 
and  later,  therefore,  in  the  peninsula  than  the 
other  people  mentioned  above.  The  people 
who  alter  the  dissemination  of  the  race  of  Celts 
throughout  the  country,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Cellici  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rest, 
resided  near  the  Anas,  between  that  river  and 
the  Tagus,  on  the  coast.  In  Lusitania,  the 
people  from  whom  that  province  took  its  name, 
extended  from  the  Tagus,  also  on  the  coast,  to 
the  Durius,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Vettones,  on  the  borders  of  Tarraconensis. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  latter  dwelt  the  Cal- 
laici,  a  people,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  people, 
remarkable  for  their  valour  and  unyielding  love 
of  liberty.  The  Artabri,  who  may.  have  be- 
longed to  this  confederacy,  were,  however,  sep- 
arately, a  considerable  nation  inhabiting  the 
district  terminating  in  the  promontory  Artabro, 
Cape  Finisterre.  Eastward  of  these,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  coast,  were  the  Astures,  • 
in  the  modern  Asturias ;  and  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  and  within  the  same  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  were  the  Cantabri,  composed 
of  many  smaller  families,  and  all  partaking  of 
the  character  of  the  Celts,  who  first,  upon  their 
march  from  Gaul,  pursued  the  line  of  coast 
which  their  posterity  retained.  Eastward  of 
these  people,  and  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  were  settled  the  vascones,  who  at  a 
later  period  entered  Gaul,  and  gave  their  name, 
then  slightly  modified,  to  Qascony.  They  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro,  in 
the  country  named  in  modern  times  Navarre. 
Still  father  east,  between  the  mountains,  the 
river,  and  the  coast,  were  the  Illergetes,  the 
Ceretani,  the  Indigetes,  the  Ausetani,  the  Lale- 
tani,  the  Cosetani,  dec.  in  that  country,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  which  are  designated  Ca- 
talans. The  Bastitani,  Contestant  Edetani. 
and  Oretani,  with  many  other  nations,  occupied 
the  rest  of  Tarraconensis  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Baetica.  Among  these  de- 
serving of  peculiar  notice,  are  the  Oarpentani 
and  the  Celtiberi,  masters,  according  to  Polybius, 
of  900  nourishing  cities.  A  lung  repose  suc- 
ceeded the  final  extension  of  the  imperial  power 
over  all  the  territories  possessed  oy  all  these 
people ;  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  barbarian*, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  by  the  northern  warriors,  were  the  first 
interruption  of  the  long  tranquillity'  enjoyed  by 
the  subdued  but  not  oppressed  peninsu  la.  The 
policy  of  rhe  emperors  used  the  ambition  an<* 
rapacity  of  one  barbarian  horde  as  a  defence 
against  another;  and  the  fierce  people  from  me 
borders  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  forests  of  northern 
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Germany,  who,  under  the  name  of  Vandals, 
Sueves,  and  Alans,  in  .the  reign  of  Honoring 
endeavoured  to  force  the  farthest  barriers  of  the 
provinces,  were  for  a  time  repelled  by  the  arms 
of  the  stipendiary  Goths,  who,  about  the  same 
lime,  partly  as  tributaries  and  partly  as  con- 
querors, had  established  themselves  in  Catato- 
nia, ■  About  the  year  419,  the  Gothic  leader 
having  died,  the  V  andals  rose  again,  and  pass- 
ing into  Spain,  affixed  their  name  in  that  of 
Yandalusia,  "now  Andalusia,  to  that  part  of 
Bffiiica  which  lay  between  the  Marianus  and 
Orospeda  monies  and  the  littoral  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  wars  that  succeeded  Were 
almost  without  intermission,  and  left  at  last  in 
possession  of  the  Goths  the  whole  of  Spain 
except  Golicia,  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sue  vi,  .together  with  the  part  of  Lusilania 
between  the  Minius  and  the  Dutrius,  Asturia 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tarraconensis  forming 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
of  Old  Castile.  Till  719  the  Goths  retained 
possession  of  this  country,  engrafting  on  the 
various  manners,  customs,  and  languages  of  the 
different  people  by  which  it  was  populated,  their 
own  peculiar  characteristics,  when  a  new  people, 
crossing  over  from  Africa,  put  an  end  to  their 
rule,  and  fixed  a  Moorish  monarchy  in  Spain. 
The  fall  of  this  empire,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Granada  by  the  Catholic  king  Fer- 
dinand, may  be  considered  as  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  manner 
in  which  the  country  was  first  colonized,  the 
numbeness  changes  which  it  underwent,  affect- 
ing radically  the  character  of  its  various  popula- 
tions, have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  all  nation- 
al characteristics,  and  made  the  people  as  various 
as  the  climate  and  the  soil.  Gahcia  and  the 
north  bear  yet  the  evidence  of  having  entertain- 
ed the  bold  and  hardy  children  of  the  wild  forests 
and  frozen  seas  of  Germany ;  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  covered  with  a 
population  that  yet  betrays  its  Moorish  origin. 
The  following  account  of  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains of  Spain  is  taken  from  Danville :  "  On 
the,  aide  where  it  is  not  environed  by  the  sea,  it 
is  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees,  whieh  separate  it 
from  Gaul.  Iberus,  the  Ebro,  is  the  most  north- 
ern of  its  rivers.  Durius,  the  Duero,  (or.  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese,  DouroJ  and  the 
Tugus,  or  the  Tajo  which  traverse  the  middle 
of  this  continent,  shape  their  courses  almost  in 
a  parallel  direction  towards  the  west.  In  the 
southern  part  Anas,  or  Guadi-Ana  and  Batis, 
which,  under  the  domination  of  the  Maures  in 
Spain,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Guadi-al-Ki- 
bir,  or  the  Great  River,  run  morfeobliquely  from 
the  east  towards  the  south.  Sucro,  or  the  Xu- 
€ar%  which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  Minius,  or  the  Minho  (which  should 
be  pronounced  Migno,)  having  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  northward  of  the  Dunns,  may  also  be 
cited  here;  omitting  at  present  the  mention  of 
other  rivers,  which  will  more  properly  be  found 
in  the  detail  of  particular  provinces.  Among 
the  mountains  described  by  the  ancients,  that  of 
%Jubeda  extends  its  name  to  a  long  *  chain, 
which,  from  the  country  of  the  Cantabrians 
towards  the  north,  continues  southward  to  that 
of  the  Celtiberians.  Orospeda  is  a  circle  of 
mountains  enveloping  the  sources  of  the  Ba~ 
Us:  and  what  is  now  called  Sierra  Morena 
Pa«tI.— U 


derives  its  name  from  Marianus  mons,  between 
Castile  «nd  Andalusia.  This  continent  fonri 
many  promontories,  of  which  three  are  sufT- 
ciently  eminent  to  be  distinguished  here:  Cha- 
ridemum  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  Cape  Go- 
ld; Sacrum,  and  Artabrum  01  Nerium,  on  the 
ocean ;  the  first  of  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  other  that  of  FinisUm. 
And  these  are  the  features  of  nature  most  pro* 
minent  and  remarkable  in  this  country."  The 
precious  metals,  which,  in  the  early  ages  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  peninsula  so  abundant- 
ly produced,  have  long  disappeared ;  the  mines 
have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  historian  remains  to  give  credi- 
bility to  the  relations  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
prodigious  supplies  of  gold,  Ac.  which  not  only 
the  Phoenicians,  but  in  much  later  days  the 
Romans,  drew  from  this  affluent  soil.  Yet 
concurrent  testimonies  prove,  that,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  so  abundant  was  the 
return  of  this  first  of  all  the  metals  which  they 
obtained  for  their  trifling  wares,  that  their 
ships  being  insufficient  for  its  transportation  in 
freight,  they  were  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the 
form  of  anchors,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments, to  convey  it  across  the  waters.  Bassi 
St.  Spagn. 

HisTfjEA,  "  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Euboean  cities,  founded,  as  it  is  said,  by  an 
Athenian  colony,  in  the  district  of  Ellopia, 
which  once  communicated  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  Scymnus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  this  town.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from  Artemisium. 
But  it  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession, 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war  it 
became,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea,  subject  to 
Athens.  In  the  attempt  afterwards  made  to 
skake offthe  galling  yoke  of  this  power,  Histisa  ' 
probably  took  a  prominent  part,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  severity  displayed  towards  its 
unfortunate  inhabitants  by  Pericles,  who  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  possessions,  and  sent 
Athenian  colonists  to  occupy  'the  lands  which 
they  had  evacuated.  Strabo,  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  the  Histiseans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  their  town 
changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a 
small  place  dependent  on  Hisliaea,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called  Dry- 
mos  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Callas.  This 
city  nolonger  existed  in  Pliny's  time.  Its  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  coast  opposite  to 
the  cape  Volo  of  Thessaly.1*    Cram.  Or. 

IltsTONitJM,  •'  once  the  haunt  of  savage  pi- 
rates, who,  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their 
dwellings  from  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  in  other 
respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than 
civilized  beings.  This  town  is,  however,  after- 
wards enumerated  by  Frontinus  nmong  the 
colonies  of  Rome ;  ano  its  ruins,  which  are  still 
visible,  attest  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  splen- 
dour and  extent."  This  place  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frentani,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinius.  It  is  now  called  Vasta  tfAmmeme. 
Cram.  It. 

Hjstru,  that  part  of  Venetia  which  lay 
below  the  river  Formio  in  the  shape  of  a  penin- 
sula, between  the  waters  of  the  Tergesticut 
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Sinus,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Flanaticus  Smut, 
or  rattier  the  river  Arsia.  Before  the.  time  of 
Augustus,  Hislria  formed  no  part  of  Italy, 
which  was  terminated  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Formio ;  but  that  emperor  having  extended  the 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  of  his  Italian 
provinces,  as  far  as  the  Arsia,  of  course  included 
Uistria  in  Italy.  The  Histrians  were  originally 
an  IUyrian  people,  and  like  the  other  Ulyrians, 
probably  of  Tnracian  origin.  Ancient  fable 
has  rendered  Histria  more  famous  than  it  would 
have  become  from  its  political  or  historical  im- 
portance ;  and  the  fiction  of  the  Argonauts,  with 
the  tragic  story  that  gave  name  to  the  Absyr- 
tides,  according  to  mythological  traditions,  has 
given  it  a  frequent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity. 

Homole.  "Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa ;  and  celebrated 
oy  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapiths,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Pan. 

Ceut  duo nubigena  qunm  vertiee  mantis  abaUo 
Descendunt  Centauri,  Homoien  Othrymque  nu 


Linquentes  cursu  rapid*. 
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From  Pansanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  were  apparently  the  Libe- 
thrian  fountain.  Strabo  says  that  mount  Ho- 
mole was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and 
Apollonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea." 
Cram. 

Homoloides,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.    Stat.  Theb.  7,  v.  352. 

Homonaiu,  now  Ermenak,  on  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  among  the  Taurus  mountains,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Isauria.  This  town  of 
Cilicia  Trachea  was  situated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  almost  impregnable ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, like  all  the  other  people  of  those  regions, 
(Vid.  Cilicia,)  being  greatly  addicted  to  a  pre- 
datory life,  were  enabled  in  ihe/e  fastnesses  to 
carry  on  in  the  surrounding  country  an  harass- 
ing war  of  depredation  with  the  greatest*ecu- 
rity. 

Horestve,  a  Caledonian  people  inhabiting 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Pritk  of  Toy,  and 
extending  perhaps  to  the  southern  Dank  of  the 
Esk.    XfAnviUe. 

Horta,  or  Horhnuis,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber, 
Virg.  JB*.7,v.  716. 

Horti,  I.'  (Acripfjk.)  Near  to  the  Pantheon 
•were  the  gardens  and  baths  of  Agrippa,  be- 
queathed by  that  proprietary  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  In  these  gardens  was  the  collection  of 
wate/  upon  which  the  emperor  Nero  entertained 
himself  with  sea-fights  and  aquatic  sports.  A 
part  of  this  piece  of  water  was  called  the  Eu- 
ripus. II.  Cjbsaais.  The  celebrated  gar- 
dens of  Caesar,  bequeathed  also  by  that  destroy* 
er  of  the  people's  rights  to  the  people  he  had 
destroyed,  were  situate  in  the  region  called 
Transtyberina, 

M  Moreover  ho  hoik  It  ft  you  all  his  walk* 
Bis  private  arbours  and  new  planted  orchards 
XM  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you 
TV  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves."  . 


-IIL  DotwnA.  The  gardens  of  DoaBiua, 
the  aunt  of  Nero,  were  also  in  this  region,  ia 
the  Campus  Vaticanus.  Long  afterwards  the 
emperor  Hadrian  erected  the  re  a  mausoleum 
for  himself,  which,  the  principal  defence  of  mo- 
dem Borne,  has  gained  still  more  celebrity  as 
the  Castle  of  SL  Angelo,  the  last  resort  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  cases  of  sedition  and  attack, 
than  as  the  proud  structure  intended  to  enno- 
ble the  worthless  remains  of  a  vain  Roman 
emperor.— IV.  Luujr.  The  gardens  of  La- 
mia, in  which  were  deposited  the  last  remains 
of  Caligula,  adjoined  those  of  Mascenax  ia  the 
region  called  Esquilina.— -»-V.  Julii  Masha- 
um.  These  retreats,  commemorated  by  the 
poet  Martial,  the  nephew  of  Jhe  person  to  whom 
they  belonged  and  whose  name  they  bore,  were 
situated  on  the  aide  of  the  hill  now  known  as 
the  Monte  Mario,  in  the  region  Transtyberina, 
among  the  ancient  Romans  the  Clivns  Cinnaa. 
— -VI.  NmtONn.  A  little  farther  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  here  the  imperial  executioner  stood  to  de- 
light in  the  torments  inflicted  by  his  orders  on 
the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  new  religion  of 
the  Galilinans. VII.  Sallosto.  In  the  re- 
gion called  Alta  Semite,  near  the  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  the  circus  of  Flora,  were  the  famous 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  biief  remarks  of 
Eustace  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  on 
those  of  the  Romans  in  general,  will  serve -to 
give  some  notion  of  those  elegant  retreats  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  or  sensualist. 
"The  various  villas  thai  encircle  modern  Rome 
form  one  of  its  characteristic  beauties,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  city,  which  seems  to  have 
been  environed  with  gardens,  and  almost  stud- 
ded with  groves  and  shady  retirements.  Thus 
Julius  Cassar  had  a  spacious  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people: 
Maecenas  enclosed,  and  converted  mto  a  plea- 
sure-ground, a  considerable  part  of  the  Esqui- 
line  hiU,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
burial-place  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  resort 
of  thieves  and  vagabonds;  an  alteration  which 
Horace  mentions  with  complacency  in  his 
eighth  satire.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Horti 
Lucullani  and  Servtiiani^incidcntty  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  re* 
treat  of  the  historian  SaUust,  adorned  with  so 
mnch  magnificence  and  luxury  that  it  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  successive  emperors. 
This  garden  occupied  the  extremities  of  the 
Viminal  and  Pinciaa  hills,  and  enclosed  in  its 
precincts  a  palace,  a  temple,  and  a  circus.  The 
palace  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night 
when  Alarie  entered  the  citv.  The  gardens  of 
Lucullus  are  supposed  to  have  bordered  on 
those  of  Sallust,  and  with  several  other  deli- 
cious retreats,  which  covered  the  summit  and 
brow  of  the  Pincian  mount,  gave  it  its  ancient 
appellation  of  CoUis  HofUdoruM.  To  the  in- 
termingled graces  of  town  and  country  thai 
adorned  these  fashionable  mansions  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Romans,  Horace  alludes,  when, 
addressing  Fusous  Aristins,  he  says 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  sylva  c&kmnas- 
as  in  the  verse  immediately  following 
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LmitahirfHt  domm  Itngm  fnmwrkmeU  agrm. 
Hor.  Ep.  1, 10. 

he  evidently  hints  at  the  extensive  views  which 
might  be  enjoyed  from  the  lofty  apartments, 
erected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  wide  range  of  country." 

Hostilu,  a  town  on  the  Po.  Tacit.  Ajmi* 
%  c.  40—Plin.  31,  c  13. 

Hpnmi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  Who  invaded 
the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hungary.  Of  all  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders of  the  Roman  empire,  there  are  none 
whose  immediate  origin  is  more  obscure,  or 
whose  early  progress  is  more  unsatisfactorily 
traced,  than  that  of  the  Huns.  Two  modes 
nay  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  their 
rise,  which,  leading  at  first  to  apparently  diffe- 
rent results,  may  yet  perhaps  be  reconciled. 
The  former  of  these  observes  the'  analogy,  in 
customs,  language,  habits,  and  traditions,  be- 
tween the  Hunni  and  other  northern  and  north- 
eastern tribes:  the  latter  argues  from  the  re- 
ports, unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  that  clas- 
sic authors,  or  rather  authors  living  after  the 
classic  ages,  have  handed  down  to  us.  The 
argument  deduced  from  affinities  of  language 
join  the  population  of  Hungary  to  the  Finnish 
tribes  that  dwelt  about  the  Uralian  countries; 
bat  this  refers  rather  to  the  people  who  occu- 
pied the  countries  within  which  the  later  Huns, 
on  their  first  arrival,  fixed  themselves,  than  to 
those  Huns  or  Magiars  themselves.  The  Huns 
of  Asia,  however,  long  before  their  passage 
towards  Europe,  had  extended  from  the  Chi- 
nese wall  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  when  the  increase  of  the  impe- 
rial power  on  the  south,  and  the  hostility  of 
innumerable  smaller  nations  that  had  swelled 
the  Hunnish  power  within  the  first  centurv  of 
oar  era, •redueed  that  haughty  race  to  the  alter- 
native of  servitude  or  emigration.  While  sub- 
mission and  subjection  seemed  to  many  prefer- 
able to  the  abandonment  of  their  homes,  large 
numbers  resolved  to  follow  their  fortunes  in  the 
wide  regions,  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 
that  lay  before  them.  One  bod  v,  poshing  their 
march  towards  the  borders  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, possessed  themselves  of  the  provinee  of 
Bogdiana ;  while  another,  proceeding:  still  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  Europe,  established  a 
temporary  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  country  named  from  them  Great  Hungary. 
"  The  Ouni,"says  Malte-Brun,  "  inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes.  These  people  were  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  who  rendered  themselves 
Jlustrious  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  they 
socupied  the  same  countries,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  names."  To  the  same  ef- 
fect writes  that  soundest  geographer,  D* An  ville, 
who  adds  that  they  were  also  still  masters  of 
their  seats  beside  the  Caspian  as  late  as  the 
dose  of  the  5th  century.  "  In  the  description," 
he  continues, "  that  we  have  of  the  person  of  At- 
tila,  we  recognize  the  features  of  the  Calmucks 
who  wander  over  the  immense  plains  of  Tartar 
rv,  which  extend  from  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
8ea  lo  the  frontier  of  China.    For  he  was  short 


of  stature,  with  high  shoulders,  broad  head,  lift*  9 
tie  eyes,  flat  nose,  of  swarthy  tint,  and  almost 
without  beard.  SaHri  was  a  particular  name  • 
to  those  Huns  established  at  the  foot  of  Cauca- 
sus." The  crossing  of  the  Volga  by  this  peo- 
ple *  was  the  beginning  of  new  contests,  in  which 
it  was  again  to  be  engaged  for  many  years,  but 
always  as  a  conqueror.  The  Alaai  were  the 
first  subdued  by  them,  and  the  Hunnish  ranks 
were  swelled  by  immense  numbers  of  the  va- 
liant Alanij  who  were  suffered  to  unite  with 
their  conquerors.  The  Gothic  empire  of  Her- 
man ric,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
irifc,  next  yielded  to  the  Hunnish  power ;  and 
these  victorious  tribes  pursued  the  dying  hordes, 
less  valiant  and  less  dreaded  only  than  them" 
selves,  to  beg  protection  within  the  still  shelter- 
ing power  of  the  Roman  dominions.  ( Vid.  Got- 
thi.)  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  race  in  Europe,  for  it  is  evident  that, 
though  in  their  Finnish  relations  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  people  of  the  north,  in  theu 
Asiatic  origin  they  belong  to  the  Tartar  race  of 
the  Altai,  as  do  also  the  Turks,  whose  migra- 
tions are  only  of  a  later  date.  The  Huns  now 
spread  themselves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Da- 
nube, committing  depredations,  and  still  .the 
terror  as  well  of  the  less  savage  barbarians  as 
of  the  empire,  but  yet  without  a  settled  govern* 
ment.  Arout  the  year  433  this  government 
was  established,  the  kingdom  of  Attila  was 
spread  over  Germany,  and  Scythia,  and  a  large 
division  of  the  eastern  empire  wasdeiached  from 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  added  to  the 
Hunnish  monarch's  throne,  while  h  is  power  was 
fejt,  if  his  authority  and  right  were  not  acknow- 
ledged, by  tribute,  over  all  the  region  through 
which  the  earlier  Huns  had  passed  to  the  walls 
of  the  distant  Chinese  territory.  But  this  ex- 
tensive empire  lasted  only  while  its  founder 
lived  to  rule  and  animate,  and  add  to  it;  and 
the  revival  of  the  thrones  of  the  Gepidae  and 
the  Ostrogoths  betokened  the  dissolution  cf  the 
Hunnish  dominion.  The  remains  of  th -s  peo- 
ple, who  had  retreated  to  the  narrow  country  of 
the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  soon  after  overwhelm- 
ed by  new  comers  from  the  inexhaustible  north. 
Thus  were  extinguished  for  a  time  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Huns  who  had  ventured  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  empire ;  but  an  immense  num- 
ber had  remained,  or  had  since  been  born,  of 
those  that  had  been  left  in  the  forests  of  Sar- 
matia, and  still  continued,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgarians,  to  threaten  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  west.  Meanwhile  new  revolutions  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  were  preparing  new  enemies  for 
Europe;  and  the  Avars,  another  horde  of  sava- 
ges, descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Huns, 
being  driven  by  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  now  received  the  name  of  juries, 
appeared  to  dispute  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Slavonians  the  possessions  of  extensive  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Sarmafia.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Ubmbards  and  Gepidn,  these  Avars  com- 
bined with  the  former,  and  on  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies  they  transferred  themselves  to 
the  milder  seats  which  had  thus  been  rendered 
destitute,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mcesia  and  Dacia,  in  the  modern  coun- 
tries of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania, 
and  Hungary,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube. 
When  Alboin,  the  Lombard  king,  evacuating 
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i  PtamonJa,  passed  to  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Italy,  the  Hans  or  Avars,  transporting-  them- 
selves over  the  Danube,  effected  the  settlement 
of  the  province  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies 
and  friends.  Here,  for  upwards  of  900  years, 
they  remained  without  "any  considerable  inter- 
ruption of  their  rule,  when,  after  that  lapse  of 
lime,  the  authority  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  revived  in  Charlemagne,  was  extended 
over  this  province  of  the  former  emperors.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  and  settlement 
of  the  Huns  and  Avars  in  Europe,  the  later  in- 
cursions of  the  Hungarians  are  yet  to  be  traced 
and  elucidated.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first 
invaders  of  Europe  from  the  Tartar  countries 
at  any  time  forgot  their  distant  homes  and  Asia- 
tic origin,  and  the  borders  of  Persia  were  inha- 
bited by  a  race  which,  as  well  as  the  shepherds 
of  the  Volga,  acknowledged  an  affinity  with  the 
descendants  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  We  have 
already  seen  a  later  branch  of  the  same  people, 
with  the  name  of  Turks,  pursuing  the  march 
of  their  brethren  from  the  confines  of  China, 
and  driving  before  them  the  weaker  but  uncon- 
querable Avars.  The  eastern  name  of  these 
people  seem  to  have  been  Magiars,  and  this 
also  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  that  people  by 
whom  the  last  barbarian  conquests  were  effect- 
ed in  Hungary,  and  who  still  form  apart,  though 
not  a  large  one,  of  the  population  of  that  coun- 
try. The  following  is  the  Hungarian  account 
of  this  migration  and  incursion,  in  which  the 
scattered  bodies  of  the  former  tribe,  collecting 
from  all  parts  of  uncivilized  Europe,  united 
with  the  Magiars,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  horde,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  "  We  learn  from  the  old  national 
songs  of  the  Magiars  that  three  countries  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Scythia,  Dens  or  Dentu, 
Moger  or  Magar,  and  Bostard.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine ;  gold 
and  silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channels 
of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  precious  stones. 
Magog y  the  eastern  neighbour  of  Gog,  was  a 
grandson  of  Japketh,  and  the  first  kin£  of  Scy- 
thia. According  to  a  different  tradition,  Ma- 
ror  and  Honor,  the  first  Scythian  monarchs, 
left  a  hundred  and  eight  descendants,  the  found- 
ers of  as  many  tribes.  EtheU  or  Attila  was 
sprung  from  Jatpheth,  and  TXgek  from  Attila. 
The  second  migration  of  the  Hungarians  from 
Scythia  took  place  under  the  son  of  Ugek  or 
Almas,  whose  birth  was  foretold  in  a  dream ; 
the  first  happened  in  the  time  of  Attila.  A  re- 
dundant population  was  the  cause  of  these  mi- 
grations. Two  thousand  men  departed  from 
every  one  of  the  106  tribes,  and  the  total  num- 
ber amounted  to  216,000,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  armies,  each  of  which  was  made  up  of 
30,85%  warriors,  commanded  by  seven  princes 
or  dukes,  the  Hetou  Moger  or  the  seven  Ma- 
giars. The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are 
still  preserved,  were  Almus,  Elcud,  Kimdu, 
OuTid,  Tosu,  Tuba,  and  Tuhutum.  The  Hun- 
garians passed  the  Wolga  near  the  town  of 
Tidbora,  and  marched  on  Sousdal,  which  might 
have  been  the  same  as  Susat,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Attila's  empire.  They  removed  from 
that  place  and  settled  in  Lebedias,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lebedian,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Varonez  (Woronesch.)  They 
were  invited  from  their  new  territory  by  king 
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Arnolphus  of  Germany  to  combat  Sviatopolk, 
king  of  Great  Moravia.  Duke  Almus  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Slavonians  in  Kiotna  (Eliow,) 
defeated  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  and  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Hungary  by  the  Russian 
principality  of  Lodomiria  or  Wladimir.  Arpad, 
his  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  invade4  the  country  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
which  is  now  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ungh- 
Var  that  was  built  in  884.  But  according  to 
another  account  the  Hungarians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania in  862,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  889 
by  the  Patzinakites  or  Petchenegues.  These 
tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  do- 
minions of  Arpad.  •  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
Hungarian  migrations  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  which  unfortunately  are  disregarded 
and  rejected  by  the  monks,  the  only  persons  who 
could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  three 
regions,  Dentu,  Ma  get,  and  Bostard,  were  Tfat- 
duck  or  TSirfan,  Great  Hungary  or  the  country 
of  the  Magiars,  and  Baschirsor  Bvshkurst,  the 
Pascatir  of  Rubruquis.  The  first  was  ruled 
by  kings  of  the  Unghs,  and  the  second  was  the 
earliest  known  country  of  the  Magiars.  It  fol- 
lows from  these  statements  that  the  Hunga- 
rians must  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very 
extensive  country,  but  the  details  are  not  for  that 
reason  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary,  other  facts, 
independently  of  the  seven  princes  and  the  se- 
ven tribes,  appear  to  corroborate  them.  When 
compared  witn  the  statements  of  different  histo- 
rians, and  combined  with  our  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Huns  and  Fins,  the  migrations  of 
the  Hungarians  across  Russia,  then  peopled  by 
hordes  of  the  same  race,  and  their  settlements 
in  the  Hunni-Var/tannot  be  thought  improba- 
ble or  fabulous.  The  epoch  of  the  migration, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
800,  may  not  be  accurately  known ;  but  it  may 
be  maintained,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
early  exploits  of  the  Huns  under  Attila  were 
confounded  with  the  achievements  of  the  Ma- 
giars, that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer 
than*is  generally  believed.  The  passages  in 
Constantino  Porphyrogenetes  concerning  the 
respective  countries  of  the  Mazares,  Ckazares, 
ana  Russians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury*are  very  obscure ;  still,  according  to  the 
text,  and  exclusive  of  every  arbitrary  correc- 
tion, they  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Ma- 
giars inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Don  af- 
ter the  Ougres,  whom  the  Byzantines  confound- 
ed with  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  the  Hunni- 
Var.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discus- 
sions to  which  the  subject  might  lead,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  state  briefly  the  causes  or  events 
by  which  the  limits  of  Hungary  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  altered.  The  irruptions  of  the 
Hungarians  into  Germany  and  Italy  were  final- 
ly checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  1st  at 
Merseburjr  in  933,  and  of  Otho  the  1st  at  Augs- 
burg in  955.  The  Hungarians  were  then  a 
barbarous  people,  addicted  to  superstition  and 
magic,  like  the  Finns;  eating  horse-flesh  at  their 
religious  feasts  like  the  Scandinavians.  The 
names  of  their  divinities  are  nowdmknown  ■ 
A  summary  of  this  latter  invasion  is  given  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  following  words:  "  The 
Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube  by  the  plain  now  protected  or 
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he  forts  of  UngtrVar  and  JMMfcota*/  they 
invaded  all  the  low  country,  and  left  the  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  north  and  north-west  to 
the  Slovacks,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian 
or  Maravanian  monarchy.  They  advanced  on 
the  south-west  to  the  base  of  the  Styrian  and 
Croatian  mountains,  and  met  in  these  regions 
Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croatians.  The 
Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life, 
and  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which  the  large  plains  were  well  adapted.  The 
same  country  had  been  successively  subdued 
by  the  Pannonians,  Sormatians,  Huns,  and 
A  wares;  but  several  Hungarian  tribes  inhabit- 
ed, probably  at  an  early  period,  the  mountains 
in  the  north-west  of  Transylvania,  or  the  basin 
of  the  two  Szamos,  which  was  called  Black 
Hungary  in  the  year  1002,  or  at  the  time  of  its 
union  with  Hungary  Proper.  It  has  been  seen 
tfyat  the  Szecklers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  that  have  existed  in  their  present  country 
since  the  ninth  century.  The  population  of 
the  whole  nation,  including  the  Cumaniansand 
Jazyges,  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
nearly  500,000  are  settled  in  Transylvania," 
MalU-Brun. 

Hvampeia,  one  of  the  rocks,  which,  rising 
above  the  city  of  Delphi,  belonged  to  Parnassus, 
and  caused  the  mountain  to  receive  the  epithet 
of  &ucoov<poi.  Between  this  summit  ana  that 
called  Naupleia  was  precipitated  the  fountain 
of  Castalyj  and  from  them  also  the  criminals 
convicted  of  sacrilege  were  precipitated.  The 
name  of  Pheedriades  was  given  to  these  sum- 
mits when  spoken  of  in  connexion.  Herodotus, 
8,  Q.—Diodor.  Sic.  16,  523.— Soph.' Ant.  1126. 

Hyampous,  a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephi- 
sus,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.  Herodot.  8. 

Hvanthes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boeotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
sometimes  called  ByaiUhius,  because  he  is  king 
of  Boeotia.     Ovid  Met.  3,  v.  147. 

Htantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia, 

Htbla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  thyme 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in 
abundance.  It  is  famous  for  its  honey.  There 
is,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town,  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name 

in  the  island,  Magna. Another  Hybla,  south 

of  the  former,  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  called  also  Megaris.  Pans.  5,  c.  23. — 
Strab.  h.—Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  43, 1. 

5,  c.  25.— SiZ.  14.  v.  96.— Stat.  14,  v.  201. 

A  city,  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 

Hydaapes.  This  river,  celebrated  for  the 
passage  of  Alexander  before  engaging  with 
rorus,  was  known  to  the  ancients  hy  a  variety 
of  names ;  nor  do  the  moderns  recognise  it  by- 
fewer  designating  appellations.  Like  many- 
other  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  this  ri- 
ver, a  principal  tributary  of  that  famous  stream, 
is  created  by  the  springs  of  the  vast  FKmalah, 
and,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cashmire, 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  great  tonnage 
from  the  capital  of  that  province  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Acesines,  with  which  it  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Indus  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  Th  e 
modern  name  is  Bekut,  but  D'Anville  calls  it 
the  Skantrou. 

HriMLiOTKs,  a  river  of  India,  whose  course  is 
not  accurately  known,  according  to  the  jarring 


accounts  of  amtiquky*.  If  it  be  the  same  as  tht 
Persian  Ravu  or  Rawi,  it  rose  like  the  Hy- 
daspes,  in  the  Himalah  mountains  to  the  east  oj 
the  sources  of  thai  river  and  of  the  Acesines,' 
and  running  through  thai  part  of  the  anciently 
ill-defined  India,  or  the  modern  Caskmire,  La> 
hore,  and  MooUar,  discharged  itself  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  junction  of  those  rivers  above 
their  confluence  with  the  great  river  which  ab- 
sorbed them  all.    Ckaussmrd. 

Hydruntum,  and  Hydrus,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Brundusium.  As  the' 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  GO 
miles,  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards V arro,  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here  abridge 
across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  favourably  s*» 
tuated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Otranto,  is  but  an 
insignificant  town,  scarce  containing  3000  in- 
habitants. Plin.  3,  c  U.— Cic.  15,  Ait.  21,  1. 
16,  ep.  5. — Lucan.  6,  v.  375. 

Hylas,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  This  river  was 
connected  with  the  fable  of  Hylas.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

Hyle,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Hylice  Pa-. 
lus,  which  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the 
town.  This  little  spot,  though  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  population,  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  twice  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stood  were  derived  from 
the  Copaic  lake  by  one  of  its  numerous  subter- 
ranean passages ;  and  on  their  banks,  extending 
perhaps  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  ruins 
of  Hyle  are  still  discernible. 

Hylias?  a  river  of  Magna  Graecia.  "  The 
river  Hyhas,  which  formed,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Thucydides,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Thurii  and  Crotona, 
answers  according  to  Romanelli,  to  a  rivulet 
named  CaUmato.  The  Greek  historian  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenian  troops  which  were  sent 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  Sicily,  having  landed 
at  Thurii,  marched  along  the  coast  till  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  Hylias,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  sent  from  Crotona  to 
interdict  their  progress  through  the  territory  of 
that  city." 

Hylice  Palds.     Vid.  Hyle. 

Hyllcs,  a  river  of  Lydia,  flowing  into  the 
Hermus.  It  is  called  also  Phryx  and  Phrygius. 
Liv.  37,  c.  38.— Herodot.  1,  c.  180. 

Hymettus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  about  22 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Athens. "  This  celebrated  mountain  forms 
the  southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain 
which,  under  the  several  names  of  Parnes,  Pen- 
telicus,  and  Brilessus, traverses  nearly  the  whole 
of  Attica  from  north-east  to  south-west  It  was 
divided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was 
Hymettus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros, 
or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The  former  is  now  7Ve- 
lovouni,  the  latter,  Lampro  vovni.  Hymettus 
was  especially  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers 
and  excellent  honey.  It  produced  also  marbles 
muc Ik  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  contained  silver  mines.  He- 
rodotus affirms  that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Atti- 
ca, occupied  a  district  situated  under  mount  Hy- 
mettus :  from  this,  however,  they  were  expelled, 
in  consequence,  as  Hecateus  affirmed,  of  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  Athenians  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these 
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•traagers  in  the*cultuTe  of  tend*  (Some  ruins, 
indicative  of  the  sile  of  an  ancient  town,  near 
the  monastery  of  Syrian*,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
K  Trelo  wum,  have  been  thought  to  correspond 
with  this*  old  settlement  of  ifee  Pelasgi,  appa- 
rently called  Larissa.  On  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Hymettius,  and 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pluviusand  Apollo  Provi- 
dus.  *  Hymettus,'  says  Dodwell,  *  rises  gently 
from  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  to 
its  summit:  its  eastern  and  western  sides  are 
abrupt  ana  rocky;  its  outline,  as  seen  from 
Athens,  is  even  and  regular,  out  its  sides  are 
furrowed  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  its  base  is 
broken  into  many  small  insular  hills  of  a  conical 
shape.  When  viewed  from  Pentelikon,  where 
its  breadth  only  is  seen,  it  resembles  mount 
Vesuvius  in  its  form.  The  rock  of  this  moun- 
tain is  in  general  composed  of  a  calcareous 
yellow  stone.  On  the  western  side,  near  the 
monastery  of  Koreas,  is  an  ancient  quarry  of 
gtey  marble,  which  contains  some  fine  masses 
of  white  marble ;  but  it  is  so  much  mixed  with 
strata  of  green  mica,  that  it  is  not  comparable 
to  the  Pentelic*  The  honey  of  mount  Hy- 
mettus is  still  in  great  estimation;  the  best  is 
procured  at  the  monasteries  of  S&rriani  and 
Koreas.  Dodwell'  remarks  that  the  Athenians 
use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes,  and  conceive 
that  it  renders  them  long-lived  and  healthy. 
The  modern  name  of  Hymettus  is  TYdo-vouni, 
or  the  Mad  mountain.  This  singular  appellation 
is  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  translated  from  the  Italian  Monte 
Matt*,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  unmean- 
ing corruption  of  mons  Hymettus.  '  It  appears 
irom  Horace's  account  to  have  been  once  cover- 
ed with  forests,  if  he  is  not  rather  alluding  to 
the  marble  blocks  cut  from  the  mountain. 

Non  trahes  Bymettia 
.  Premumt  reci*u  uUima  cohmnas 
Africa.  On.  IL  17,  3. 

It  is  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  is 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  has  a  sun-burnt  ap- 
pearance."   Cram. 

Htp£pa,  or  Ipers,  now  Berki,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmo- 
lus  and  the  Caystrus.  Strait.  13.— Ovid.  M*. 
ll.v.152. 

Htpanis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes, 
and  with  it  into  the  Enxine.  Bkrodot.  4.  c.  68, 
te.—Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  985. 

Hypates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camarina. 
JUd.  14,  v.  231. 

Htpata,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Sper- 
ehius,  the  chief  city  of  the  CEniones.  The  na- 
tional councils  of  the  jEtolians  were  frequently 
held  in  this  place,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  that  people ;  and  the  ma- 
gic art  was  thought  to  be  practised  there  to  a 
very  great  extent  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  the  geography  of  the  lower  empire,  this  place 
was  designated  by  the  name  of  Ness  Patras,  and 
its  ruins  are  even  yet  discoverable  near  the 
present  Patragick.    Liv.  41,  c.  25. 

HvpERa5uEi,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to 
an  incredible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  years,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  felicity.  The 
«un  was  said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but  once 
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a  year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  placed 
by  Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  word  signi- 
fies people  who  inhabit  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the  Hyperboreans 
made  offerings,  they  always  sent  them  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.  The 
word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  general,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  any  cold  climate.  Plin  4,  c. 
12, 1.  6,  c  17.—JMW*,  3,  c  5.— Ftrr.  Q.  1,  v. 
240,  L  3,  v.  169  and  381.— «?r«&.  4,  c  13, 
&c—  Cu.  N.  D.  3,  c.  23, 1.  4,  c.  12. 

Htpbrea,  and  Htperta,  I.  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strab. 
9. IL  Another  in  Messenia,  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Ftaee.  1,  v.  375. 

Hyphasis,  called  also  Hypanis,  according  to 
the  orientalgeograpbers  Beak  or  Biaht  a  river 
of  India.  To  the  south-east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hydaspes,  Acesines,  and  Hydraotis,this  ri- 
ver rose  in  the  hi^h  mountains  of  Asia,  between 
India  and  Scythia,  and,  after  flowing  through 
that  ill-explored  country  which  Alexanders 
conquests  only  reached,  it  fell  into  the  Acesines, 
or,  as  some  believed,  into  the  Indus  itself.  The 
modern  Lahore  is  watered  on  the  east  by  this 
river,  after  it  comes  from  Cashmire ;  and  its 
waters  on  the  south-eastern  confines  of  the  for- 
mer district,  taking  a  western  bend,  divide  the 
provinces  of  Moollan,  Beerkanair,aiidDaopotra. 
This  is  generally  considered  to  have  marked  the 
limit  of  the  conquests  of  the  mad  Macedonian. 

Hvpsa,  now  Beliei,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling 
into  the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean neaf  Selinus.    Jlal.  14.  v.  228. 

*  HracANiA,  I.  a  country  ot  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Etyrcanian  or  Caspian  Sea.  an 
the  east  by  Margiana,  on  the  south  by  Parthia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Atropatia  or  Atropatene, 
the  northern  part  of  Media.  "  Divided  from 
Parthia'  by  the  interposition  of  Coronus,  pan 
of  the  main  body  of  mount  Taurus;  the  way 
through  which,  said  by  the  Persians  to  be  cut 
at  one  blow  by  the  scymitar  of  Mortis  Hali, 
their  second  Mahometl  is  not  above  forty  yards 
in  breadth  in  the  broadest  parts  of  it ;  the  hills 
on  both  sides  towering  to  the  very  clouds ;  with 
small  strength  easily  defended  against  mighty 
armies.  It  took  the  name  of  Hyrcania  from 
Hyrcana,  a  large  and  spacious  forest  between  it 
and  Scythia :  sometimes  called  Caspia  also,  from 
the  Caspii,  a  chief  people  of  it ;  of  whom  it  is 
reported,  that  when  their  parents  came  to  the 
age  of  70  years,  they  used  to  shut  them'up  and 
starve  them,  as  being  then  no  longer  useful  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  both  these  names 
growing  out  of  use,  it  is  by  Mercator  called  Di- 
argwnent,  by  some  late  travellers  Mezendram, 
and  by  some  others  Coram.."  The  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  country  was  Hyrcania,  now  Jotjan 

or  Corean.     Beyl.   Cosm. II.  A  town  of 

Lydia,  destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Hennas,  and  received  its 
name  from  a  body  of  Hyrcanians,  transported 
thither  under  the  kings  of  Persia  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian.  Marmora  probably  occu- 
pies its  she.     UAnviUe. 

Htrcamum  mare,  a  large  sea,  call**  also 
Caspian.     Vid.  Catyism  Mart* 

Htbbum,  or  ITau,^  town  of  Apulia,  whtefc 
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to  the  Sinus  Unas.    Its  "position 
not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained,  para  j  from 


ftate 

baa  aot  yet  been  clearly 

the  circumstance  of  there  being  another  town 


of  the  same  name  in  Messapia.  and  partly  from 
the  situation  assigned  to  H  by  Pliny,  to  the, 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  not  agree- ' 
ing  with  the  topography  of  Strabo.  Hence 
Cluverius  and  Cellanus  were  led  to  imagine 
tfiat  there  were  two  distinct  towns  named  una 
and  Hyriam ;  the  former  situated  to  the  south, 
the  iatter  to  the  north  of  the  Garganus.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  Dionysius  Pe- 
riefeetes,  and  Ptolemy  mention  only  Hyrium, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  has 
originated  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
safely  place  the  Hyreium  of  Strata  at  Rodx. 
Catullus  probably  alludes  to  this  town  in  his 
address  to  Venus."    Cram. 

Hvbia,  I.  a  borough  of  Boeotia,  near  Aulis, 
with  a  lake,  river,  and  town,  of  the  same  name. 
- — II.  or  Uria,  a  town  in  the  northern  part 
^of  the  Iapygian  peninsula,  K  between  Brindisi 
and  Thrento,  apparently  of  mat  antiquity, 
since  its  fojmaation  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
some  Cretans,  who  formed  part  of  an  expedition 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos,  who  perished  in 
Sicily,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus. 
After  the  failure  of  this  second  enterprise,  the 
remaining  Cretans,  as  Herodotus  relates,  being 
wrecked  on  their  return  home  near  the  shores 
of  Iapy$ia,  settled  there,  and  founded  the  city 
nf  Hyna,  together  witn  other  colonies ;  and 
from  their  intermixing  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  these  Cretans  were  henceforth  called 
Iapygian  Messapians.  It  was  this  circumstance 
probably  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
lapygtans  were  a  colony  of  Crete.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  destroy  these  Cretan  settle- 
ments, but  that  on  one  occasion,  they,  with  their 
sillies,  the  people  of  Rhegium,  met  .with  so  sig- 
nal an  overthrow,  that  their  loss  in  fhe*neld  was 
greater  than  had  ever  before  been  experienced 
ov  any  Grecian  city.  Strata,  in  his  description 
o?  Iamrgia,  does  not  fail  to  cite  this  passage  of 
Herodotus,  but  he  seems  undetermined  whether 
to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
k  that  of  Thyrei,  or  hi  that  of  Veretum.  By 
i  the  first,  which  he  mentions  as  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  country,  he  seems  to  designate  Oria ; 
Veretum,  it  is  well  known,  being  situated  near 
the  sea,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  probable  the  word  Thyrsi  is  cor- 
rupt; for  elsewhere  Strata  calls  it  TJriaf  and  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  Way,  be- 
tween Brundusium  and  Tarentum.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Uria  by  Appian,  and  by  Pron- 
tinus,  who  speaks  of  the  Urianus  agerj  and  it 
is  likewise  marked  in  the  Table  Itinerary." 
'Cram, 

Hyrmike,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Elis, 
the  former  of  which  had  disappeared  in  Strata's 
time,  while  the  latter  remained.  It  was  near 
the  port  of  Cyllene,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Cape  Chiartnza.    Cram, 

Htsub,  a  town  of  Boeotla,  "  at  the  foot  of 
•  Cithsron,  and  to  the  east  of  Platsea,  which  ap- 
pears at  one  time  to  have  been  included  within 
the  limits  of  Attica,  since  Herodotus  terms  it 
one  of  the  border  demi  belonging  to  that  pro- 
vince ;  elsewhere  he  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was 


assigned  to  the  Fmtsans  bv  a  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  Athenians.  Strata  affirms  that  it 
was  founded  by  Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope,  in 
the  Parasopian  district  Pausanias  expressly 
states  that  Hysi«  was  a  Boeotian  town,  but  hi 
his  time  it  was  in  ruins.  The  vestiges  of  Hy- 
sise  should  be  looked  for  near  the  village  of 
Platania,  said  to  be  one  mile  from  Platsea,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Gell.w    ^*"»~ 


Cram. 


I. 


IlLf  sMta  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  lalysus, 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiful 

Einting  when  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  took 
lodes.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9.— Plin.  35,  c.  «. 
— CU.  2,  ad  Attic,  ep.  21.-*-Mw*.  in  Dm.— 
JElian.  12,  c.  5. 

Janiculum,  and  Jamculariub  sons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by 
Ancus  Martins,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel  to 

Erotect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This 
ill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  was  joined  to>  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Subrjcius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabited 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  grossness  of  the  air,  though  from  its  top  the 
eye  could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa 
and  the  poet  Italicus.  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  Janiculum,  and 
the  senators  took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  Liv.  1,  c. 
83,  SlC.—JHo.  fl.—Ovid.  1.  Fad.  v.  246.— 
Virg.  8,  v.  358.— Mart.  4,  ep.  64, 1. 7,  ep.  1& 

Iafy des,  ar  Lpodes,  a  people  who  occupied 
that  part  of  the  IUyrian  coast  to  the  south  of 
Histria  which  intervened  between  Greece  and 
Italy.  Their  territory  extended  from  Histria 
on  the  north,  along  the  shore  of  the  Flanaticus 
Sinus  and  the  Hadriatic  to  the  south,  a  distance 
of  1000  stadia ;  although,  from  Virgil's  expres- 
sion, Iapydii  area  Timavi%  we  would  infer  that 
it  once  reached  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Ti- 
mavus.  The  Iapydes  were  reduced  by  Augus- 
tas.   Cram.Strab.  7, 315.— Appian.  IUyr.  18. 

Iaptges.     Vid.  Iapygia. 

Iafy  gia,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
peninsula,  which  may  be  termed  the  heel  of  the 
boot,  to  which  Italy  has  been  likened.  The 
Iapygian  peninsula  was  washed  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 

Silf  of  Tarentum.  It  included  within  its  limits 
e  territories  of  the  Sallentines,  Calabrians, 
Tarentines,  and  Messapians.  The  Iapyges  un- 
questionably deserve  to  be  classed  among  the 
earliest  tribes  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  date  of  the  first  Grecian  colony 
that  migrated  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
language  of  this  people^  if  we  may  place  confi- 
dence in  an  old  inscription  found  near  Olranto, 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  Greek  and  Oscan. 
Herod.  7,  170.— Thuyd.  7,  33.— Pavsan.  10, 
10.— Lahzi,  t.  3,  p.  690.— Gram. 

Iaptgium,  or  Sallentinum  pbomoktobtok, 
the  promontory  in  which  the  Iapygian  peninsu- 
la terminates  towards  the  south.  "  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this, 
great  headland  presented  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark to  mariners  bound  from  the  ports  of  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  whirh  fbev  always  availed  them- 
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The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  haying  cir- 
camnavigated  the  Peloponnese,  are  represent- 
ed on  this  passage  as  usually  making  tor  Cor- 
cyra,  from  whence  they  steeled  straight  across 
to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ha- 
ven here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels 
in  tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  describes  this 
celebrated  point  of  land,  now  called  Capo  di 
Leuca,  as  defining,  together  with  the  Ceraunian 
mountains,  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  whilst  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  cajpe  of  Lacinium,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentme  gulf;  the  distance  in 
both  cases  being  700  stadia."    Cram. 

Iapyoum  Tru  Promontoru,  three  capes  in 
the  Brutian  territory,  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  now  called  Capo  delle  Caslella, 
Capo  Rizzido,  and  Capo  ddla  Nave.    Cramer. 

Iasus,  an  island  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  now  Assem  Cola- 
si.  The  bay  adjoining  was  called  Iasius  Si- 
nus.   Plin.  5,  c.  38.— Li*.  32,  a  33, 1.  37,  c.  17. 

Iaxartes,  now  Dar-Syria,  a  river  of  Asia, 
confounded  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  with 
the  Tanais.  According  to  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers the  Iazartes  and  Oxus  both  emptied 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  was 
not  known  by  them  to  be  distinct  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  the  latter  was  extended  to  the  east 
so  as  to  enclose  within  its  waters  those  of  the 
former.    Malle-Brun.        r 

Uzioes,  "  a  Sarmatic  nation,  who  were  sur- 
name^ Metanasts,  which  denotes  them  to  have 
been  removed  or  driven  from  their  native  seats. 
We  find  other  Iazigesalso  on  the  Palus  Maeo- 
tis.  Of  the  Iaziges  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutions  which  Hungary 
has  sustained,  they  are  still  known  in  the  envi- 
rons of  a  place  about  the  height  of  Buda,  whose 
name  of  laz-Berin  signifies  the  Fountain  of  the 
Iaziges."  tTAnvtiU.—  Tool.  A  12,  c.  29.— 
Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  191.— Pont.  4,  el.  7.  v.  9. 

Iberia,  a  country  situated  on  the  Caucasian 
jsthmus,  midway  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Colchis  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  branch 
off  from  the  chain  of  Caucasus  in  a  southerly 
direction;  to  (tie  north  the  Caucasian  range 
formed  a  natural  barrier  against  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Scythia  and  Sarma- 
tia ;  on  the  east  Albania  intervened  between 
Iberia  and  the  Caspian ;  and  a  common  boun- 
dary marked  the  limits  of  Iberia  on  the  south, 
and  of  Armenia  on  the  north.  The  Caucasian 
isthmus  is  at  present  occupied  by  innumerable 
tribes,  partly  indigenous,  and  partly  remnants  of 
the  numerous  migratingbodies  that  have  passed 
through  this  region  at  different  periods  in  their 
progress  towards  the  west,  or  perhaps  roving 
parties  from  the  country  north  of  Caucasus, 
which  have  forced  their  way  through  the  pas- 
sages of  that  range.  Of  the  native  races  the 
Georgians  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice, 
since  they  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Colchis  and  Iberia.  The  Georgians  may  be 
divided  into,  1.  Georgians,  properly  so  called. 
•  9.  Imeritians.  3.  Gurians.  4.  Mingrelians. 
5.  Suanes.  Ancient  Iberia  answers  to  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Imeritians  and 
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Georgians,  properly  so  called,  bneriiia  bs  Ar- 
rived from  Xxrtaox  Jhoeria,  a  term  under  which 
the  native  writers  comprehend  the  four  king- 
doms of  Harhuliy  Imerttia,  Mingreliat  and  On* 
ria  i  and  therefore  more  extensive  than  the  Ibe- 
ria of  antiquity,  as  above  described.  The  Ime- 
ritians occupy  that  part  of  Iberia  which  was 
contiguous  to  Colchis.  They  join  the  Geor- 
gians on  the  north-west,  and  speak  the  Geor- 
gian dialect  "  The  indolence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants allows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  to  perish  in 
a  most  useless  manner.  It  was  here  that,  in 
old  times,  the  Rione  or  Phasis  had  600  bridges 
over  it  j  and  where  there  was  a  continual  trans- 
fer of  merchandise,  that  united  this  river  in  some 
measure  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  now  only  cross- 
ed in  boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  ol  trees. 
Gtorgia,  properly  so  called,  which  the  Russians 
call  Grusia  ana  the  Persians  Gurgistan,  is 
south-east  of  bneritia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  the  river  Cyrus,  which  wa- 
ters the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Kur  or  Ear.  Hence  the  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  of  the  province  would 
be  Knrgia  or  Korgia.  The  Georgians,  or  ra- 
ther the  Iberians,  a  native  people  of  Caucasus, 
speak  a  language  radically  different  from  all 
other  known  languages,  and  in  which,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  great  many  historical  and 
poetical  works  were  composed.  They  imagine* 
nowever,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  com1 
mon  stock  with  the  Armenians."  MaUe- 
Brun.  "  Iberia  was  not  subjected  to  the  Medea 
or  Persians ;  nor  could  it  have  been  well  known 
in  the  west,  before  the  Roman  arms,  under  the 
conduct  of  Pompey,  penetrated  through  Albania 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  till  the  affairs  of  Armenia 
occasioned  discord  with  the  kings  of  Iberia." 
D'Anville.—PliU.  in  fjuc.  Aden,  &c. — Dia, 
36.— -Flor.  Z.— Place.  5,  v.  1G6.—Appian.  Partk. 

c A«  ancient  name  of  Spain.     Vid.  Bis* 

pania.  Lucan.  6,  v.  258.—Horat.  4,  o<L  14* 
v.50. 

Ib&rus,  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  now  called  &ro% 
which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Punic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  that  country.  It  takes  its  rise 
m  the  territories  of  the  Cantabri,  above  Julio- 
briga,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  whose 
sides  are  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  range 
of  mount  Idubeda,  while  its  base  is  represented 
by  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tuna  to  the  Pyrenaean  promontory.  The 
course  of  the  river  divides  the  country  within 
these  limits  into  two  nearly  equal  sections. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  335.— Plin.  3,  c.  3.  HoraL  4.  od. 

14,  v.  50. II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyras. 
Strai.3. 

Icaria,  T.  a. small  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea, 
between  Chio,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where  the 
body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves,  and 
buried  by  Hercules.    Ptol.  5,  c.  2. — il«r2a,  9,  c  7. 

—Strabo,  10  A 14. II.  A  dermis  of  Athena, 

probably  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Icarius,  which 
was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Athens. 
Here,  according  to  Athenaeus,  tragedies,  or  ra- 
ther farces,  were  first  performed  in  the  time  of 
vintage.  Icaria  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  JEgeos. 
Cram.— Plin.  4, 7.— Steph.  Byz. 

IcIrium  mare,  a  part  of  the  JEgeuk  Sea, 
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tear  the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros.  VU. 
Icarus. 

Icfewi,  an  ancient  people  of  Britannia,  who 
occupied  that  part  of  the  island  which,  under 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  included  within  Bad 
Anglia,  answering  in  the  present  time  to  Suf- 
folk, Norfolk,  Cam6ridgesktretBnd  Huntingdon- 
shin.  Ptolemy  gives  this  people  the  name  of 
Simeni,  and  Cieesar  that  of  Cenimagni.  The 
Greek  translator  of  Caesar  uses  the  form  Ceni- 
mani,  from  which  Vossius  thinks  that  the  pro- 
per reading  is  Cenomani,  and  that  the  British 
nation  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  Gallic 
tribe  of  that  name.  Their  chief  city,  or  rather 
fortified  place,  was  Venta  Icenorum.  now  Cas- 
ter, near  Norwich  in  flkrfolk.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  the  Iceni  rebelled  against  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  engagement  by 
Ostorius  Scapula.  Afterwards  Prasutagus, 
their  king,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliatinff  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  made  the  emperor  Nero 
his  heir.  The  characteristic  selfishness  of  the 
Roman  provincial  officers  exhibited  itself  with 
more  than  usual  atrocity  in  their  treatment  of 
Boadicea  and  her  daughters.  This  heroic  queen 
exacted  ample  atonement  from  her  enemies,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  Sue- 
tonis  Paulinus.    Camden. — Casar.  Lent.  ed. 

IcfcNutA.  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot 
Pans .  10,  c.  n.—Ral.  12,  v.  36a—  Plin.  8,  c.  7. 

Ichthyophagi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
received  this  name  from  their  eating  fishes.— 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
fishes.  JW<w*.3.— Start.  3.  and  15.— Pttn.fi,  c. 
23,  1.  16,  c  7. 

Iconium,  now  Konieh,  "the  metropolis  of 
Lycaonia  when  a  Roman  province  *,  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  consequence,  situated  advan- 
tageously in  the  mountains  for  defence  and  safe- 
ty, and  therefore  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  kings  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  such  time  as 
they  wjere  most  distressed  by  the  western  Chris- 
tians ;  who,  under  the  command  and  presence 
of  the  emperor  Conrade,  did  in  vain  besiege  it ; 
forced  to  depart  thence  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  honour.  Afterwards  made  the  seat 
royal  of  the  Aladine  kings,  the  former  race  be- 
ing extinguished  by  the  Tartars ;  and  finally, 
of  the  kings  of  the  bouse  of  Caramon,  whose 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Caramania, 
contained  all  the  south  parts  of  the  L^ser  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  province  of  Caria,  all 
Lvcia,  Pamphylia,  Isauria,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,and 
this  Lycaonia.*    Hevl.  Cosm. 

Ida,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The  abundance  of 
its  waters  became  the  source  of  many  rivers,  and 
particularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander,  iBsepus, 
Granicus,  Ac  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the 
shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  covered  with  green 
wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extensive  view  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  from  which  reason  the  poets  say 
that  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Strab.  13.— Mela,  1,  c.  18.— Ho- 
mer. J7.  14,  r.  983.— Virg.  Mn,  3,  6,  Ac.— 

Omd.  Past.  4,  T.  79.— Horat.  3,  od.  11. II. 

A  mountain  of  Crete,  the  highest  in  the  island, 
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where  it  is  reported  that  Jupiler  was  educated 
by  the  Corybantes,  who  on  that  account  wer% 
called  Idaei.    Strab.  10. 

Ioalium,  a  town  of  the  island  Cyprus, "  near 
a  mount  of  the  same  name,  so  called  by  acci- 
dent. For  Chalcenor,  the  founder  of  it,  being 
tokftby  oracle  that  he  should  seat  himself  and 
build  a  city  where  he  first  saw  the  rising  sun: 
one  of  his  followers,  seeing  the  sun  begin  to 
rise,  cried  out  IU  &Uw,  that  is  to  say, '  behoL 
the  sun,'  which  omen  taken  by  Chalcenor,  he 
here  built  this  city.  But  whether  this  were  so 
or  not,  (as  for  my  part  I  build  not  much  upon 
it,)  certain  it  is  that  Venus  had  here  another 
temple,  neighboured  by  the  Idalian  groves,  so 
memorized  and  chanted  by  the  ancient  poets. 
BeyU  Cosm. 

Idalds,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of  - 
which  is  Idalium.     Virg.  Jin.  1,  v.  686.— Ca- 
PuU.  37  and  62.— Propert.  2,  el.  13. 

Ioema,  a  town  of  Iberia,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis.  "  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Phrixus. 
which,  according  to  Greek  fables,  was  antece- 
dent to  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
country."    tfAnvilU.— Strab.  11. 

Idistavisus.  a  plain,  now  Hdstenbaeh,  where 
Germanicusdefeated  Arminius,near  oiiendorp 
on  the  Wtstr  in  Westphalia.    lueit.  A.  2,  c.  16. 

Idcbbda,  a  mountain  in  Spain,  which  branch- 
es off  from  the  Cantabrian  range,  holds  a  south- 
easterly course  towards  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  where  stood  tne  city  of  Sagun- 
tum,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Taria.  The 
Bents,  which  rises  near  the  junction  of  the  Idu- 
beda  and  the  Cantabrian  branch  of  the  Pyrmm, 
waters  the  country  intervening  between  the 
two  ranges. 

Idum£a,  or  the  Land  of  Edom,  was  a  country 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Arabia  Petraa,  on  the  north  by  •  Judaea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  derived  its 
name,  according  to  some  writers,  from  the  Idu- 
msei,  a  people  of  Arabia,  but  more  probably  from 
Edom,  or  Esau,  who,  having  left  Canaan  to  his 
brotherfacob,  migrated  to  mount  Seir,  or  the 
land  of  Seir,  and  thence  expelled  the  Horites, 
its  first  inhabitants.  "  The  country  toward  the 
sea-side  very  fat  and  fruitful ;  but  where  it  bend- 
eth  towards  Arabia,  exceeding  mountainous  and 
barren.  Heretofore  it  afforded  balm,  not  now ; 
but  still  it  hath  some  store  of  palm-trees,  for 
which  it  was  much  celebrated  by  some  writers 
of  ancient  times ;  as  Arbusto  palmarum  dives 
Idume,  in  the  poet  Lucan.  Sandy,  and  full  of 
vast  deserts,  for  which,  and  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, it  is  thought  unconquerable.  The  people 
anciently  rude  and  barbarous,  and  in  love  with 
tumults.  Professed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  till 
conquered  by  them:  and  when  compelled  by 
Hyrcanus  to  the  Jewish  religion,  they  were  at 
best  but  false  friends ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  did  them  more  mischief  than 
the  Romans.  At  this  time  subject  to  the  Turk, 
and  differ  not  much  in  life  and  custom  from  the 
wild  Arabians."    BeyL  Cosm. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Palestine,  besieged  and  ta- 
ken bv  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
tos. Jericho  was  in  the  tribe  or  Benjamin ;  it 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Joshua,  by  the 
sound  of  horns,  and  a  curse  pronounced  on  him 
who  should  rebuild  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  builder,  Hiel  of 
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Bethel  afterwards  restored  it    PH*.  5, «.  14. 

Jerne.  Vid.  Bxbtrnia. 

Jerusalem.  VM.  IfttroAgfyma. 

Ioilojm,  now  GigHo,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Mel*.  8, 
«.?.— Cos.  B.  a  l,c.34. 

Iflu'vruM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia, 4<  to  the  sooth  of  Tifernum,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Appenines.  It  is 
now  Bugmbbio,  or  more  commonly  Gobi*,  and 
was  a  municipal  town ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  the  importance  attached  to  its  possession 
by  Caesar  when  he  invaded  Italy,  of  some  con- 
sequence. (Civ,  BeU.  1, 12.)  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  the  moos  Gyngynus  of  Strabo 
was  to  be  referred  to  Iguvium.  Bat  this  city 
lias  acquired  greater  celebrity  in  modem  times 
from  the  discovery  of  some  interesting  monu- 
.  ments  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1440.  These 
consist  of  several  bronze  tables  covered  with 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian, 
others  in  Latin,  character*.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  learned  dissertation  and 
comment  nearly  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance j  but  it  was  not  till  Lansi  had  made 
his  able  and  successful  researches  into  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy,  that  any  clear  notion 
could  be  formed  of  their  contents.  Bourgnet. 
and  after  him,  Gori  and  Bardetti,  considered 
them  as  prayers  offered  up  by  the  Pelosgi  du- 
ring those  distresses  into  which  they  are  said  to 
have  fallen  on  the  decline  of  their  power  in  Ita- 
ly. Buonarotti,  in  his  supplement  to  Dempster, 
thought  they  were  articles  of  treaty  agreed  upon 
by  some  of  the  confederate  states  of  Umbrt* ; 
while  Mallei  and  Passed  conceived  them  to  be 
statutes,  or  private  acts  of  donations.  But  Lan- 
si has  satisfactorily  proved,  I  think,  that  they 
relate  entn-elyto  the  sacrificial  and  augural  rites 
of  certain  Umbrian  communities.  Their  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  Tables,  which  thus  serve 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  topography  of  a  district 
otherwise  very  little  known.  They  are  Ctaver- 
u4a,  Curtails,  JHeuUu,  Tnlenatis,  MhtseiaHs, 
Juviscana,  Casilatis,  Perasnania,  The  first  of 
these  answers  to  Ckiascma,  a  village  near  <3%- 
bio.  The  second  refers  to  the  Ouriati  of  Pliny. 
Museiatis  to  Museia,  Casilatis  to  Cosily  both 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  Qubio.  Juviscana 
relates  probably  to  that  town.  The  Tarsinales 
Tuecora  and  Tarsinates  Trifbr  are  two  other 
tribes,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these* different  tribes  formed  a  confederacy;  a 
lact  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero,  who  talks  of 
the  Iguvinates  as  having  made  a  league,  and 
mentions  them  as  being  allied  to  the  Romans. 
It  appears  also  that  they  resorted  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  to  sacrifice,  as  the* Etrus- 
cans did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna  and  the 
Latins  to  the  Alfaan  mount  The  priests  are 
called  Prates  Aterii,  and  the  ceremonies  de- 
scribed indicate  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation ; 
since  in  one  of  the  Tables  a  sacrifice  is  speci- 
fied which  amounts  to  a  hecatomb.  The  tem- 
ple here  alluded  to  is  marked  m  the  Table  of 
reutinger  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Penninns. 
We  know  that  ft  possessed  an  oracle,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  being  consulted  by  the  empe- 
ror Claudius.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Claudiaa. 
D1  Anville  tolls  us  that  some  vestiges  of  thy 
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aocient  edhtce  art  still  to  be  seen  en . 

SanV  Ubaldo.  The  Eugubian  Tables  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  philologist,  as  they 
are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  language,  and  may  enable 
us  to  connect  it  with  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy.  According  to  Lanzi, 
the  language  in  which  these  Tables  are  written 
is  full  of  archaisms  and  jEoiie  forms,  and  bean 
great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialed."     Cram, 

Iiju.     Vtd.  JStkali*. 

Ilbucaonbs,  and  Ilehoaonenses,  a  people 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arms,  between  the  Bdetani  and  Tarraeo.  Pto- 
lemy calls  them  IlereJbnee,  Livy  Ilercaonenses, 
and  Csssar  IUurgavonenses  or  tUergavemensts, 
which  some  manuscripts,  dropping  the  first  syl- 
lable, have  converted  into  Lurgavonmses.  Pto- 
lemy assigns  to  them  the  city  of  Dertosa; 
and  an  inscription  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius  seems 
to  confirm  Ptolemy's  account,  although  it  is 
true  that  different  interpretations  have  been 

Sren  to  this  inscription,  which  is  as  follows; 
.  H.  1.  Illsroavonia  DmrosA,  that  is,  Mu- 
nicipium,  Hibera,  Julia,  Illergavonia,  Dertosa. 
Vaillant  reads  IUergavoni*  Dertosanorum,  and 
supposes  that,  besides  Dertosa.  there  was  a 
city  named  IUergawmia,  which  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Dertosa.  This  supposition,  however,. 
is  not  justified  by  fact  Dertosa  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  possessing  an  adjacent  territory, 
and  Ptolemy  expressly  declares  that  it  belonged 
to  the  nercaones.  Consequently  it  seems  more 
consistent  to  make  Illergavonia  a  gentilitieu? 
adjective,  and  to  consider  JUergavonia  Dertem 
as  equivalent  to  Dertosa  lllergavone%sium.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Dortosa  is  known 
to  have  been  a  colony ;  but  M.  may  represent 
Magna;  or  we  may  suppose  that  Dertosa  was 
at  first  a  Mumicipium,  and  thai  when  it  received 
a  colony  it  was  indifferently  styled  Colons*  and 
3f**icipiun.  The  H.  in  the  inscription  refen 
to  its  situation  on  the  Iberus,  and  the  L  to  its 
having  received  a  colony  from  Julius  Caesar. 
Cm.  B.  C.  I,  60,  hem.  ed.—Liv.  33,  31. 

Ilkrda.  now  Lerida,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  IUrgetes,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  river  Sicoris  in  Catatonia. 
Ltv.  31,  c.  38, 1. 83,  c.  81.— Lucan,  4,  v.  13. 

Ilerobtw,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Sico- 
ris, Legrt,  separated  them  from  the  Laoetasi 

Iliok.     Vid.  Ilium. 

Iussus.  "  The  Uisms,  from  which  Athens 
was  principally  supplied  with  water,  is  a  small 
brook  rising  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
losing  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in 
the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  passaee  in 
which  Plato  alludes  to  it  in  the  Phssdrus,  from 
which  it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  perennial 
stream;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  dry, 
its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial 
fountains  of  Athens*    Cram. 

Ilidm,  or  Iliok.    Vid.  Troja. 

Iluck,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  ffismmma 
TOfraconensis,  with  a  harbour  and  lay,  Anns 
and  Portus  EUcilmnus^  now  ghtknt  /^l, 
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Tlutobob,  lurmuue,  or  Iubcta,  a  city  of 
Spain,  near  the  modern  Andujar  on  the  river 
Bates,  destroyed  by  Scipio  for  having  revolted 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Liv.  23.  c.  9,  1.  34,  c? 
41,  L  96,  a  17. 

Illtkicum,  Illtbjb,  and  Illyru.  "The 
name  of  Dlyrians  appears  to  have  been  common 
to  the  numerous  tribes  which  were  anciently  in 
possession  of  the  countries  situated  to  the  west 
g£  Macedonia,  and  which  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  confines  of  Istria 
and  holy  to  the  borders  of  JBpirus.  Still  farther 
north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupy- 
ing the  great  valleys  or  the  Save  and  Draxe. 
which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junction  of 
those  streams  with  the  Danube.  This  large 
tract  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
constituted  the  provinces  of  Illyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  Antiquity  has  thrown  but  little  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  IUyrians;  nor  are  we  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  was  composed.  It  appears  evident 
•hat  they  were  a  totally  different  race  from  the 
Ceits,  as  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  obserye  in 
this  place,  that  the  IUyrians  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  contributed  to  the  early  population  of  Italy. 
The  Liburni,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
this  nation,  had  formed  settlements  on  the  Ita- 
lian shore  of  the  Adriatic  at.  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. It  may  be  here  also  remarked,  that  the 
Veneti,  according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
were  IUyrians.  But,  though  so  widely  dispers- 
ed, this  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed  in  his- 
tory untd  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in 
consequence  of  some  acts  of  piracy  committed 
on  their  traders.  Previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  Jib/pans  as  connected 
with  the  afiairsaof  Macedonia ;  for  instance,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas  in  con- 
junction with  Brasidas  against  the  LyncesUt, 
which  failed  principally  from  the  support  afford- 
ed to  the  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  myrian 
troops.  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom 
their  warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable 
neighbours.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
whilst  under  the  government  of  Bardylis,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  powerful  and  renowned 
chief,  though  we  are  not  precisely  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  nor  over  what 
tribes  he  presided.  Philip  at  length  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  this  king,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  action,  and  thus  a  decided  check  was 
given  to  the  rising  power  of  the  IUyrians.  Alex- 
ander was  likewise  successful  in  a  war  waged 
surainst  Clytus  the  son  of  Bardylis,  and  Glau- 
cias  king  of  the  Taulantii.  The  IUyrians,  how- 
ever, still  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
till  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate  of 
nations  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans. 
The  conquest  of  IUyria  led  the  way  to  the  first 
nterference  of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  \ 
and  Polybras,  from  that  circumstance,  has  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  account  of  the 
events  which  then  took  place.  He  informs  us, 
that  about  this  period,  900  XT.  C.  the  IUyrians 
•a  the  coast  had  become  formidable,  from  their 
s  power  and  the  extent  of  their  expe- 


ditions and  depredations.  They  were  governed 
bv  Agron,  son  of  Pleuratus,  whose  forces  had 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  JEtolwns 
Ej*rots,*ndAch*ans.  On  his  death  the  emp.  re 
devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  ot 
an  active  and  daring  mind,  who  openly  sanc- 
tioned, and  even  encouraged,  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  her  subjects.  Among  those 
who  suffered  from  these  lawless  pirates  were 
some  traders  of  Italy,  on  whose  account  satis* 
faction  was  demanded  br  the  Roman  senate. 
So  far,  however,  from  making  any  concession, 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  by 
causing  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  senate  was  not  slow  in  aveng- 
ing these  injuries;  a  powerful  armament  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  two  consuls, 
who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  fortresses 
held  by  Teuta,  and   compelled  that  haughty 

rn  to  sue  fer  peace.  At  a  still  later  period, 
IUyrians,  under  their  king  Gentins,  were 
again  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  it 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  unresisting 
country  may  be  so  termed.  Gentins  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of 
Macedon,  and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with 
bim ;  his  territory  was  therefore  invaded  by  the 
pnetor  Anicius,  and  in  thirty  days  it  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Roman  army,  filyria  then  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  was  divided  into 
three  portions.  So  widely  were  the  frontiers  of 
Illyricum  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  they  were  made  to  comprise  the  great  dis- 
tricts or  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia." 
Oram. 

Ilva.     Vid.  JRtkali*. 

Ilcro,  now  Oleron,  a  town  of  Gascony  in 
France. 

Ilyrois,  a  .town  of  Hispania  Beetiea,  now 
Itora.    Potob. 

Imattb,  a  large  mountain  of  Seythia,  which 
is  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Seythia, 
which  is  generally  called  hUra  fmaum  and  Ex- 
tra Mourn.  It  extends,  according  to  some,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
The  Imaus  is  now  called  Altai  in  that  part 
which  divided  Seythia  into  two  parts.  In  a 
part  of  its  course  it  answered  to  the  Himalah 
mountains.  This  range  is  described  by  a  cele- 
brated geographer  as  follows:  M  That  part  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  India,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  range  with  that  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  known  among  the  Afghans 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Coosk.  To  the  east 
of  that  river,  it  increases  in  height,  and  assumes 
a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from 
that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
snbhmest  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old 
continent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long  range 
of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  ofTeMsrious  veneration. 
All  the  names  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  signifying 
snow.  Hence  have  arisen  the  names  finals 
and  Bmodns  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Hi- 
malah, HimadrLHimachal,  and  Himalaya,  ox 
the  moderns.  This  old  Indian  root  also  brings 
to  mind  the  Bbnusof  Thrace,  the  Ifymeitus 
of  Attica,  the  Mms  Imams  of  Italy,  and  the 
different  mountains  called  MBmmrt  m  Saxony. 
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Jutland,  and  otter  countri*  i.  The  rirer  Indus 
passed  through  n  series  of  narrow  denies  in 
lat  55°,  which  scarcely  offer  anjr  interrujfcion 
to  he  mountain  chain.  The  direction  ot  the4 
mountain  is  eastward,  as  far  as  the  north-east 
point  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere  /  from  this  point, 
its  direction  is  to  the  south-east,  extending 
along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  run 
across  the  Punjab  to  faH  into  the  Indus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sulledge,  which,  like  the 
Indus  itself,  rises  onthe  norm  side  of  the  range, 
and  takes  its  passage  across  its  breadth.  Pur- 
suing the  same  direction,  the  Himalah  moun- 
tains cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges, 
and  their  numerous  tributary  rivers.  Farther 
east  they  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  several  rivers 
as  the  Gunauk,  the  Arum,  the  Teesta.  the  Cost, 
and  the  Brahmapootra.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
the  height  of  the  Himalah  mountains  on  the 
north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.  In  1803 
Col.  Crawford  madesome  measurements,  which 
gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains 
than  had  been  ever  before  suspected ;  and  Col. 
Colebrooke,  from  the  plains  ol  RohUcund,  made 
a  series  of  observations,  which  gave  a  height 
of  22,000  feet.  Lieut  Webb,  in  his  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  executed  measure- 
ments on  the  peak  of  Jamunav  atari,  which  gave 
upwards  of  25,000  feet  The  same  officer,  in 
a  subsequent  journey,  confirms  his  former  ob- 
servations. The  line  of  perpetual  snow  does 
not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  Sutledge,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  15,000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, and  yielded  excellent  crops  of  Ooa  or  moan- 
tain  wheat.  This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  is  confined  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  Himalah.  At  Kedar-nalh  and  other  points 
onthe  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences 
not  much  higher  than  12  000  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  heights  or  some  of  the  peaks 
which  have  been  ascertained ;  Dhawalagivri,  or 
the  White  Mountain,  near*  the  sources  of  the 
Gunduk  river,  above  tne  level  of  the  sea,  26,8®; 
Jamootri,  25,500;  Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Cat- 
mandoo,  24,768.  Through  this  stupendous 
chain  there  are  different  passes,  but  all  of  them 
laborious  to  travel,  and  some  highly  dangerous. 
One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which,  in 
its  upper  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  Sut- 
ledge?'   Milte-Brun.~-Plin.  6,  c.  17.— Strab.  1. 

Imbarus,  a  part  of  mount  Taurus  in  Armenia. 

Imdrasus,  or  Parthbnius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Imbrasia.    Paus.  7,  c.  4. 

Imbros,  now  Embro,  an  island  of  the  JEgean 
sea.  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samothrace, 
with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
Imbros  was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Persia,  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  the  kings  of 
Pergamus.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  divinities  particularly  wor- 
shipped there  were  Ceres  and  Mercury.  T%u- 
cy«f.a— Plin*l,  c.  12.— Homer.  11.  13.— Strab. 
£—Mda,  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  TrisL  10,  v.  18. 

Inachia,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  river  Inachus. 

Inachus,  I.  "The  river  Inachus  flowed  at 

(be  fcot  of  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  and  emptied 

Itself  into  the  bay  of  Nanplia.    Its  real  source 

was  in  mount  byrceius,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
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eadia  ;  but  the  poets,  who  delfehjted  in 

imagined  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Inackms  of 
AmphUochia,  which,  alter  mingling  with  the 
Achelous,  passed  under  ground,  and  re-appeared 
in  Argolis.  Pausanias  states  that  the  Inachus 
derived  its  source  from  mount  Artemisivm. 
Dodwell  says, '  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  a 
short  way  to  the  north-east  of  Argos.  It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  floods  al- 
ter hard  rains,  ana  tne  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.'  It  rises  about  ten 
miles  from  Argos,  at  a  place  called  MusM,  in 
the  way  to  Tripoli  in  Arcadia.  In  the  winter 
it  sometimes  descends  from  the*  mountains  in  a 
rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  town.  It  is  now  called  J&ria,  which 
means  dry."  Cram.—IL  Another  river  in 
the  Amphilocian  district  of  Acarnania.  Cra- 
mer gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  There 
were  phenomena  connected  with  the  description 
given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  course, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence. 
It  is  from  Strabomore  especially  that  we  collect 
this  information.  Speaking  of  the  sub-marine 
passage  of  the  Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junc- 
tions with  the  waters  of  Arelkusa,  he  says  a 
similar  fable  was  related  of  the  Inachus,  which, 
flowing  from  mount  Lacmon  in  the.  chain  or 
Pindus,  united  its  waters  with  the  Achelous, 
and  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Ar- 
gos in  Peloponnesus.  Such  was  the  account  of 
Sophocles.  Strabo,  however,  regards  this  as 
an  invention  of  the  poets,  and  says  that  Heca- 
tseus  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  when 
be  affirmed  that  the  Inachus  of  the  Amphito- 
chians  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Argos.  According  to  this  an- 
cient geographical  writer  the  former  scream 
flowed  from  mount  Lacmus ;  whence  also  the 
JBas,  or  Aous,  derived  its  source,  and  fell  into 
the  Achelous,  having,  like  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  received  its  appellation  from  Amphilo- 
chus.  This  account  is  sufficiently  intelligible : 
and  in  order  to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Heca- 
taeus  with  the  modern  river  which  corresponds 
with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modern  maps 
for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aous  or 
Voioussa,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Ache- 
lous in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  AmpkilochL 
Now  this  description  answers  precisely  to  that 
of  a  river  which  is  commonly  looked  upon  as 
the  Achelous  itself,  but  which  we  are  persuaded 
is  in  fact  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  well 
with  the  account  given  by  Hecatasus ;  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Thucydides  places  the 
source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  •Pindus 
which  belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  chain.  Modern 
maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  river  coming  from 
this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the  Inachus, 
which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream,  was 
not  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of* the  river. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said  of 
the  junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Achelous,  But 
in  '.another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose 
report  of  the  Inachus  differed  materially,  since 
he  represented  it  as  traversing  the  district  of 
AmphUochia,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  This 
was  the  statement  made  by  Bphorus;  and  it 
has  led  some  modern  geographers  and  critics, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictor 
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accounts,  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  stream 
which,  branching  off  from  the  Achelous,  fell 
into  the  Amoradan  golf  near  Argos ;  which  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'AnviUe ; 
bnt  modern  travellers  assures  us  that  there  is  no 
such  river  near  the  ruins  of  Argos.  and  in  fact 
it  is  impossible  that  any  stream  should  there 
separate  from  t^e  Achelous.  on  account  of  the 
Amphiloehian  mountains  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  from  the  gulf  of  Aria.  Man- 
nert  considers  the  small  river  KrikeU  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Inachus;  but  this  is  a 
mere  torrent  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains above  the  gulf,  and  can  have  no  connex- 
ion with  mount  Lacmus  or  the  Achelous.  All 
ancient  authorities  agree  in  deriving  the  Ina- 
chus from  the  chain  of  Pindus.  Aristotle  said 
that  the  Inachus  and  Achelous  both  flowed 
from  that  ridge  of  mountains.  So  persuaded 
*o%  I,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  that  the 
Inachus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Achelous,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  the 

Words  "Iw^or  6i,  t6v  6ii  rfc  X<*fM*  fiovra  woraudu 

ti(  r*r  ri>*a»,  in  the  passage  which  Strabo  cites 
from  Ephorus,  into  U*x°*  *i  Tdv  il*  r*«  x*P*' 

jiopra  wortftip  tit  r4v  'AgcX***."     Oram. 

Inabims.     VitL  jEnaria. 

InAbos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by 
the  Milesians. 

Inou,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bac- 
chus was  the  first  who  conauered  it.  In  more 
recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  tributary  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it ;  but  his  con- 
quest was  checked  by  the  valour  of  Porus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian warrior  was  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  engage 
another.  Semframis  also  extended  her  empire 
far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the 
country,  yet  their  power  was  so  universally 
dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Tra- 
jan, <fec.  India  is  divided  into  several  provinces. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Oangem,  an  India  in- 
tra Ganger*,  ^^  an  India  propria ;  but  these 
divisions  are  not  particnlar  ly  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  gave 
the  name  of  Indians  to  the  jEthiopian  nations. 
"  In  riches,  population,  and  importance,  India 
exceeds  one  or  the  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
permanently  maintain  their  ground  amidst  the 
fall  of  many  successive  empires.  Under  the 
classical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 
most  of  the  moderns,  have  comprised  three 
great  regions  of  southern  Asia.  Tbe  first  is 
that  which  is  watered  by  tbe  Indus,  the  Ganges. 
and  their  tributaries,  called  at  present  Indostan, 
in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.  On 
the  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddah  begins  that 
large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans the  peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  by  the  Indians  the  Deccan,  or  '  coun- 
try of  the  south. '  To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Maldives,  though  separated  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  form  natural  appendages.  The 
other  peninsular  projection,  which  comprehends 
the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin, 
Cockin-Ckina,  C*mbodiakLaos,  Siam  and  JMb- 


lacca,  has  at  present  no  general  name  in*  uni- 
versal use.  Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominau 
ed '  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.1    Seve- 
ral geographers  have  called  it '  external  India. 
It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names 
of  Djamboo-Dwyp,  or  the '  peninsula  of  the  tret 
of  life,'  has  been  applied :  also  that  of  Mtdhiatnt 
or  Akdia-bkmni,  '  the  middle  dwelling,'  and 
Bharatkand.  or  the  '  kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
dynasty.1    The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have 
received  one  general  name  in  the  indigenous 
languages.    But  from  tbe  river  which  waters 
its  western  boundary  having  the  name  of  Sind 
or  Hind,  which,  like  the  name  NyUAb,  is  de- 
rived from  its  blue  colour,  the  adjoining  country 
received  among  the  Persians  the  name  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Hin- 
doos.   From  the  Persian  language  these  names 
passed  into  the  Syrian.  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew : 
they  were  imitated  in  the  appellations  given  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes 
exclusively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind. 
The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Maho- 
metan era  have  admitted  a  distinction  between 
the  name  Sindh,  taken  in  the  acceptation  now 
mentioned,  and  Hind,  which  they  apply  to  the 
Countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.    This  appli- 
cation of  terms  is  equally  foreign  to  the  naliona . 
geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation 
of  Gentoos,  which  the  English  apply  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the  Portuguese 
term  Oentios,  signifying  Gentiles  or  Pagans. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  tbe  north, 
are  the  Htmalak  mountains,  (the  Imam  and 
Eomdus  of  the  ancients,)  which  separate  Ben- 
gal, Oude,  Delhi  Lahore,  and  Cashmere  from 
Thibet.    On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  range, 
a  stripe  of  mountainous  but  inhabited  country 
intervenes  between  Thibet  and  the  respective 
countries  now  mentioned,  but  these  are  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  indostan.    On  the  east 
the  river  Brahmapootra  seems  to  be  the  natural 
boundary.    On  the  south,  Indostan  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean.    On  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  its  proper 
limit,  although  tbe  oriental  geographers,  finding 
that  many  Indians  live  in  Baloochistan  and 
Mekran,  often  include  these  countries  in  their 
Sinde  or  Sindistan.    The  former  is  that  which 
we  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  nomenclature  of  the  natives  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.    We  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  exact  data  for  determining  the  super* 
flcial  extent  of  all  India.    The  Indian,  Ara- 
bian, and  Persian  authors,  differ  considerably 
in  their  calculations  on  this  point ;  a  circum- 
stance which  partly  depends  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  lineal  road  measures,  especially  the  cost 
or  mile,  which  is  subject  to  great  variations  in 
the  different  provinces.'    The  European  travel- 
lers are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.   Tie- 
fenthaler  rates  the  whole  superficial  extent  of 
India  at  155,350  square  geographical  miles, 
although  he  supposes  tbe  peninsula  to  be  of 
equal  breadth  through  its  whole  extent.    Pen- 
nant is  guilty  of  the  same  error:  but  bethinks 
that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as 
geographers  have  believed,  and  he  rates  the 
whole  surface  of  that  countrv  at  nearly  173,800 
square  French  leagues.    Major  Fennel  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  Indostan  I*ropto 
KB 
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it  eqc  t- 1*  France,  Qerwumft  Bohemia, 
gory,  cimU  triaU,  Italy,  and  die  Netherlands  : 
and  he  compares  the  size  of  the  Decean  to  that 
of  the  British  isles,  Spain,  and  European  7V- 
l^at,  united,  which  would  amount  to  190,000 
square  leagues ;  66,7bt>  for  upper  Hdaslan,  and 
53,070  for  the  Decean.  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  it 
1,980,000  British  square  miles.  All  the  moun- 
tain* of  these  regions,  and  the  mass  of  elevated 
land  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo 
mythology  by  the  names,  Mereo,  Soemereo,*ad 
KriUwmg  names  so  renowned  in  the  east, 
that  their  fame  reached  the  Greek  and  Boman 
authors.  These  names  designate  the  Indian 
Olympus,  the  native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of 
men.  These  mountains  and  elevated  plains, 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that  quantity 
of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fables  concerning pismires  which 
mdnstriouslr  amassed  stores  ot  this  precious 
metal,  and  fountains  from  which  it  bubbled  up. 
These  golden  mountains  of  the  Indians  bear 
an  equivalent  name  among  the  Mongols  and 
the  Chinese."  MalU~Brun.—Dioa\  \.—Strab. 
1,  &&.~M0o,  3,  c.  7.— Pit*.  5,  c.  98.— Oarf. 
8y  c  10— Justin.  1,  c.  2,  L  12,  c.  7. 

Indus.  "  The  sources  of  this  river  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explored.  But  our  information 
extends  higher  in  its  course  man  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to 
correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period. 
The  commencement  of  this  river  is  fixed,  by  the 
most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalah 
mountains,  about  lat  31°  30  N.  and  Ion*.  80° 
3C  E.  not  far  from  the  town  of  Gertep  in  the 
Undes,  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of 
China,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Ra~ 
teanshsad  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Satiedge. 
It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  north 
north-west  direction,  then  assuming  a  south- 
west course,  comes  to  Dross,  a  town  of  Little 
IXibet ;  here  it  is  seventy  yards  broad,  and  ex- 
cessively rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large 
branch,  called  the  I^oJt  river,  which  flows  past 
the  town  of  Lidak.  It  is  only  below  Dross  that 
its  course  is  known  with  certainty,  the  difficult 
and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  check- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  Dross, 
the  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  course  for  above 
900  miles,  throusrh  a  rude  and  mountainous 
country  to  MaUai,  where  it  receives  the  Abas- 
seen,  penetrates  the  highest  Hindoe  Ceesh 
range,  passes  for  fifty  miles  through  the  lower 
parallel  ranges,  to  TMaila,  where  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Chuck,  spreading  and  forming  innu- 
merable islands.  About  forty  miles  lower  down, 
k  receives  the  Caabul  river  from  the  west,  and 
soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains. 
Its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds 
like  a  stormy  sea.  When  its  volume  is  increas- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous 
whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  is  heard  to  a 
great  distance.  Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk 
or  dashed  to  pieces.  *  There  are  two  black  rocks 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  named  JeUalia  and  Ke~ 
maUa,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  iiihabUaacs| 


as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  sow  oi 
Peeree  Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  found* 
er  of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  in* 
to  the  siver  by  Akheend,  the  oppenent  of  their 
lather.  At  the  town  of  AUock,  the  river,  after 
having  bean  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  be- 
comes contracted  to  260  yards,  but  is  mucn  snore 
deep  and  rapid.  Wheaits  floods  are  highest  it 
rises  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-seven 
feet  high.  At  Neetab,  fifteen  miles  below  AUeck, 
it  becomes  still  narrower.  From  this  it  winds 
among  the  hills  to  Calabag,  passes  through  the 
salt  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  stream, 
and  then  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the  ocean, 
without  any  interruption,  ox  confinement  from 
hills.  It  expands  into  various  channels,  which, 
separate  and  meet  again.  Below  AUock  it  re- 
ceives the  Tee  and  other  brooks  from  the  west. 
At  Kaggawata,  the  Koerwm,  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  the  Soliman  \ 
tains,  iaUs  isito  it.  The  only  one  to  the  i 
of  this  point  which  it  receives,  is  the  Ami, 
which  supplies  very  liule  water,  being  mostly 
drawn  on  (or  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Dammsn. 
At  Kaheree,  the  Indus,  when  at  its  lowest,  ia 
1000  yards  in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  being 
diminished  by  the  separation  of  same  branches 
from  it  At  MiUenda  it  receives  the  Punpmd, 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  large  tributaries. 
This  immense  stream  previously  flows  parallel 
to  the  IndusTor  seventy  miles;  at  Oech,  which 
is  fifty  miles  up,  the  distance  across,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Punynud,  is  not  more  more  than  ten 
miles.  In  July  and  August,  this  whole  space 
is  completely  flooded.  The  most  of  the  villages 
contained  in  it  are  temporary  erections,  a  few 
only  being  situated  on  spots  artificially  elevat- 
ed. The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is 
of  the  same  description,  all  the  way  to  Hyder- 
abad, the  capital  of  Sinde.  On  the  left  bank 
are  some  considerable  towns  and  villages,  w/ith 
canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Though  the 
Indus  gives  off  lateral  streams  as  it  approaches 
the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  Delta  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Egypt  Its  waters  enter  the 
sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the  /W- 
lake,  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at 
a  lower  point,  forming  in  its  circuit  the  island 
on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  From  the  sea  to 
Hyderabad,  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is  gene- 
rally about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to 
five  fathoms.  The  tides  are  not  perceptible  in 
this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-live 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  land  near  the  month 
does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nik  or  the  Ganges.  The  dry  parts  exhibit  on- 
ly short  underwood,  and  the  remainder  arid 
sands,  putrid  salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakes* 
From  the  sea  to  Lahore,  a  distance  of  760  geo- 
graphical miles,  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  the 
Ravey  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  900  tons.  In 
the  time  of  Aurengxebe,  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  dn  by  means  of  this  navigation, 
but  from  the  political  state  of  the  country  it  has 
long  ceased.  From  Attack  to  MooUan,  this  river 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  AUock,  and  further 
down  it  has  the  name  of  floor,  or  Sheer ;  hot 
among  the  Asiatics,  it  i*  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Sinde.  Though  one  at  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  the  Indus  has  i 
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i  a  reputation  ft*  sanctity  as  many 
inferior  streams  ia  Indostan,  a  circumstance 
which  may  proceed  from  Uie  barren  and  unin- 
mreating  character  of  theeountry  through  which 
ft  flown.  The  five  eastern  tributaries  which-  by 
ifacir  anion  form  the  Pmjnud,  are  eelebraied 
for  having  been  the  scene  of  some  events  con- 
spicuous in  history.  The  most  northerly  is  the 
JyUtm,  or  Hydaspes,  the  Babul  of  Abul  Pazel, 
which  takes  its  use  in  the  mountains  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  valley  of  Caskmtr*,  where 
it  is  called  the  Vedusta.  The  Chenab,  of  Ace- 
tines,  the  second  tributary,  and  the  largest  of 
the  five,  arises  in  the  BimalaA  mountains,  near 
ike  south-east  corner  of  C+sbmrt,  in  the  Al- 
pine district  of  Kishtewar.  The  Ram,  or  Hy* 
draotes  is  the  third  of  the  Punjab  rivers.  It 
issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  LAk*n, 
bat  ils  sources  have  not  been  explored.  This 
and  the  fifth,  or  Sttisdge,  meet  before  either 
has  proceeded  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Punjab  country ;  and  their  united 
stream  flows  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  com* 
nlete  the  conflux  called  the  Ponjnud,  The 
Sutledae  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Himalah  range, within  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  the  Chinese ;  proceeds  almost  due  west  j 
then  gradually  bends  to  the  south  in  crossing 
the  subordinate  mountains.  It  is  the  Hsmdrus 
of  Pliny,  the  Zaradnu  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
&r**$ae  of  Arrian.  The  union  of  all  the  five 
rivers  into  one  before  they  reach  the  Indus,  was 
a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptolemy ; 
but,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  modem  accounts, 
prompted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  freouent  approximation  of  streams  running 
in  parallel  courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  cor- 
rect this  as  a  specimen  of  that  author's  defi- 
ciency of  mfbrmation,  till  very*recent  and  more 
minute  inquiries  have  re-established  that  ques- 
tioned point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  cre- 
dit of  the  ancient  geographer."    MalU^Bnm. 

brotjstau,  a  town  of  Liguria,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Forum  Fulvii, 
Vmicnaa.  Its  "  position  was  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  conjecture  to  geographers  and  anti- 
quaries ;  Gravenus  and  many  others  fixing  it  at 
Casal,  till  the  discovery  of  its  ruins  at  Mont** 
di  P»f  near  the  fortress  of  V*rr%a,  pat  an  end 
to  thin  uncertainty.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
that  the  Liguriaa  name  of  this  city  was  Bodia- 
eomagus,  Bodeneus  being  the  appellation  of  the 
Po  in  that  language,  and  signifying  *  something 
which  is  unfttthomable.'  Here,  in  met,  that 
river  becomes  sufficieatly  deep  to  be  navigable* 
Cram.  * 

Inpkkom  Mark.     Vtd.  Tyrtkemm  Mare. 

\n6vtm,  a  river  of  Delos,  Which  the  inhabit* 
ants  suppose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Kgypt 
under  the  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks  that 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  born.  Pluk  8,  c.  108. 
—J*eiv.  5,  v.  Mfc.—Stro*.  ft— Poms,  9,  c.  4. 

hn&mum.  "  Next  m  order  to  the  LsWi  and 
Libicii,  ate  the  Insubres,  hi  Greek' I«PpArif,  the 
most  numerous  as  well  as  most  powerful  tribe 
if  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  according  to  Porybiu*. 
It  would  appear  indeed  from  Ptolemy,  that  their 
dominion  extended  at  one  time  over  tbelibieii ; 
bat  their  territory,  properly  speaking,  seems  to 
have  been  defined  by  the  rivers  Ticinus  and 
Adrian.  The  insubres  took  a  very  active  part 
h\tfae  Gallic  wars  sgaiaffUheBaamm^  and  zeal* 
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easty  ee-opereied  with  Hannibal  in  hfeiavusio» 
of  Ualy.  Thef  are  stated  by  Livy  to  have 
founded  their  capital  Mediolanum,  now  AHlan*, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  given 
is  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  tern- 
lory  of  the  Mdm  an  Gaul."    Cram. 

lMVmt£L»M 

AlbiiUemtlivm. 

bmouMNA,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nar, "  so  called 
from  its  being  situated  between  two  branches  of 
that  river.  Hence  also  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  were  known  as  the  IntetamnetesNartes,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  Interamna  on 
the  Liris,  a  city  of  New  Latium.  If  an  ancient 
inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  be  genuine,  In* 
teramna,  now  represented  by  the  well-known 
town  of  Term,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Nnma,  or  about  eighty  years  after  Rome,  it  is 
noted  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  cities  of  municipal  rank  in  Italy.  This  cir* 
cumstance,  however,  did  not  save  it  from  the 
calamities  .of  civil  war,  during  the  disastrous 
struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marias.  The 
plains  around  Interamna,  which  were  watered 
by  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro* 
ductive  in  Italy;  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that 
the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year. 
We  also  find  this  city  mentioned  by  Suaeo." 
Cram.  Eustace,  in  his  "  Classical  Tour,"  thus 
speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Interamna: 
"  This  ancient  town  retains  no  traces  of  its 
former  splendour,  if  it  ever  was  splendid,  though 
it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces,  and,  what 
is  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situation* 
The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  of  one  deep  dark  vault,  ami 
scarcely  merit  a  visit  Over  the  gate  is  an  in- 
scription, informing  the  traveller  that  this  colony 
gave  birth  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  to  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Fiorian:  few  country 
towns  ean  boast  of  three  such  natives."—- It 
— PfcjBTUTUNA,  a  city  of  Pkenum,  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Prsstuni,  "  which  in 
consequence  was  usually  called  Pnetutiana,  ta 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  a  passage 
ia  Frontinus  it  may  be  collected,  that  this  city 
was  first  a  municiptum,  and  afterwards  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Its  modern  name  is  Terame,  si- 
tuated between  the  small  rivers  Viztifa  and 
Turdi*«.  The  remains  of  antiquity  which  hava 
been  discovered  here,  prove  the  importance  o* 
this  ancient  city."  Cram—  III.  A  town 
of  Latium  on  the  Liris,  "  distinguished  by  the, 
addition  pf  ad  Lirim  from  two  other  cities  of  tha 
same  name,  one  in  Umbria  and  the  other  in 
Picenum.  According  to  livy,  it  was  colonized 
A.  U.  G.  440,  and  defended  itself  successfully 
against  the  Satnnites,  who  made  an  attack  up- 
on it  soon  after.  Interamna  is  mentioned  again 
by  the  same  historian,  when  describing  Hanni- 
bal's march  from  Capua  towards  Rome.  We> 
find  its  name  subsequently  among  those  of  tha 
refractory  colonies  of  that  war.  Pliny  inform* 
us,  that  the  Interamnates  were  surnamed  Liri- 
nates  and  Suceasmi  It  the  following  pas* 
ofSUiasItalieas, 


Arfjma$,  acciU  pub*  V&n+fr*  « 

Ac  Lmrinulmm  dtzsVis,  toeia  hispidus  «na# 
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I  woaldnro*oea reading, '  Ac LiriiuUiiDi  des> 
tris.1  Cluv  thus  imagined  thai  PonU  Cervo 
occupied  the  site  of  Interamna;  but  its  situation 
agrees  more  nearly  with  that  of  a  place  called 
Terame  Castrum,  in  old  records,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Ialeramna. 
Antiquaries  assert  that  considerable  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  this  spot."    Oram. 

IoLGHoa.  "  Iokos-was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the 
birth-place  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  It  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus, 
in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandaL 
Strabo  affirms  thai  civil  dissensions  and  tyran- 
nical government  hastened  the  downfall  of  Io4- 
ecs,  which  was  once  a  powerful  city:  but  its 
ruin  was  finally  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Demelriaa  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his 
time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  still  retained  the  name  of  iol- 
cos."    Cram. 

Iones.  Less  is  known  with  certainty  of  the 
loniansthan  of  any  other  Grecian  nation.  This 
is  owing  to  their  great  antiquity,  and  to  their 
having  ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  aa  a  distinct 
people;  before  the  period  at  which  fable  gave 
place  to  history.  They  were,  as  is  generally 
believed,  of  the  Hellenic  family.  The  Hellenes, 
who,  according  to  Mahe-Brun,  formed  pari  of 
the  Pelasgo- Hellenic  branch  of  the  Pelasgian 
race,  were  divided  into  four  nations :  1.  The 
Achari  or  Achivi,  in  other  words,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  rivers.  2.  The  Iones  or 
Iaones,  archers,  or  shooters  of  darts.  3.  Dores 
or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spears.  4.  -£oli 
or  J&olians,  wanderers.  The  account  generally 
given  of  the  •  origin  of  these  nations  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Doras,  JSolus,  and  Xulbus ;  of  whom  Dorus 
and  A&olus  gave  their  names  respectively  to  the 
Dorians  and  Cohans.  Xuthus,  having  mi- 
grated to  Attica,  married  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achate  and 
Ion,  who  led  colonies  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Acheus  settled  in  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
Mb  the  Achssans,  who  were  afterwards  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Heraclidae,  and  removed  to  JEgia- 
lea,  from  them  called  Achaia.  Ion  established 
himself  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween Sicyonia  and  Elis,  and  from  him  the 
people  were  called  lone?.  Whether  JSgiaka 
was  called  Ionia  or  not,  is  uncertain.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Achseans  either 
expelled  the  Ionians  from  their  possessions,  or 
else  the  latter  were  incorporated  with  the  former 
under  the  name  of  Achasans.  Ion  returned  to 
Athens,  and  opposed  Eumolpus  and  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Athenians,  but 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Melanthus,  the  Ionians  returned  to  Attica,  and 
were  afterwards  led  by  Neleus  and  Androclus, 
sons  of  Codrus,  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
seized  the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  above  is  .the  account  of 
the  Grecians  themselves ;  we*  subjoin  another, 
rracins*  the  Iones  to  Javan.  It  is  in  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Potter.  "  The  primitive  Athenians 
were  named  Iones  and  Iaones,  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  very  near  affinity 
between  the  Attic  and  old  Ionic  dialect,  as 
Eustathios  observes.  And  though  the  Athe- 
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thought  At  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  i 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  out  of  use  in  i*<t*ufi 
reign,  as  appears  Irom  the  pillar  erected  by  ham 
in  the  isthmus,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Peloponneaiam 
on  the  other;  on  the  east  side  of  which  was 
this  inscription: 

This  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia. 

And  on  the  south  side  this: 

Tkis  is  not  Ionia,  but  Peloponnesus. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them 
from  Javan,  which  bears  a  near  resemblance;  co 
law  and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grammarians  tell 
us)  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  the  letter  « 
broad,  like  the  diphthong  «»,  as  in  our  *E»e*i*h 
word  all ;  and  so  Sir  George  Wheeler  reports 
the  modern  Greeks  do  at  this  day.  This  Java* 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is  said  to 
have  come  into  Greece  after  the  contusion  of 
Babel,  and  seated  himself  in  Attica.  And  this 
report  receiveih  no  small  confirmation  from  the 
divine  writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  in 
several  places  put  for  Greece.  Two  instances 
we  have  in  Daniel;  *  And  when  I  am  gone 
forth,  behold  the  Prince  of  Graecia  shall  come,' 
And  again,  '  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realms  of  Graecia.'  Where,  though  the  vulgar 
translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet  that  is  the 
word  in  the  original.  And  again  in  Isaiah, 
'  And  1  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to 
the  nations  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece  i 
where  the  Tigurine  version,  with  thai  of  Ge- 
neva, retains  the  Hebrew  words,  and  uses  the 
names  of  Tubal  and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  the  Grecians  themselves  having 
no  knowledge  of  their  true  ancestors,  make  this 
name  to  be  of  much  later  date,  and  derive  it 
from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus."  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect is  divided  by  Malte-Brua  into, "  1.  Ancient 
Ionian,  or  the  Hellenic,  polished  by  commercial 
nations,  (language  of  Homer,  classical  in  epic 
poetry.)  9.  Asiatic  Ionian,  still  more  polished ; 
(language  of  Herodotus.)  3.  European  Ionian, 
more  energetic  than  the  others.  The  Attic 
dialect  forms  its  principal  branch,  (the  language 
of  orators  and  tragedians.") 

I6ma,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  iEolia,  on  the  west  by  the  JT 
and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Caria,  1 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  It 1 
founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  particu- 
larly Attica,  by  the  Ionians,  or  subjects  of  Ion. 
upnta  was  divided  into  19  small  states,  which 
Tormed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often  mention- 
ed  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  states  were, 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomenas,  Ephe- 
sus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocssa,  Erythrss,  Smyrna, 
and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Ionia  built  a  temple  about  the  cen- 
tre of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  mount  Mycale,  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
called  Pan  Ionium,  from  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple that  ioek  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  they  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  power  of  Lydia  bv  Croesus.  The 
Athenian!*  assisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavery 
of  the  Asiatic  monarch*;  but  they  sooo  forgot 
their  duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  count  cyt 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invadeu  Gc 
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They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke  by 
Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original  inde- 
pendence. They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans 
under  the  dictator  Sylla.  fonia  has  been  always 
celebrated  for  the  salobniy  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitiulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants.    Herodoi.  1,  c.  6  and  28.— Sim*. 

14.— Atta,  1,  c.  2,  dtc.  Pans.  7,  c.  1. An 

ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia,  be- 
cause it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
Ionian*. 

Ionium  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,al4he  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  The  more  northern  por- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  Adriatic,  was  deno- 
minated Ionium  Sinus.  That  part  of  the  JEge- 
an  Sea  which  lies  on  ihe  coasts  of  Ionia  in  Asia, 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Ionia,  and  not  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Strab.  7,  &c.—Diowys.  Perieg. 

Iopfi,  and  Joppa,  now  Jafa,  a  famous  town  of 
Palestine,  about  forty  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Judaea,  and  remarkable  for  a  sea-port  much  fre- 
quented, though  very  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  great  rocks  that  lie  before  it.  Sttab.  16,  dtc. 
— Proper  L  2,  el.  28,  v.  51.  "This,"  says 
D'Anville,  "  was  the  ordinary  place  of  debark- 
ation for  Jerusalem,"  but  it  is  now  an  absolute 
rain.  In  sacred  history  Joppa  is  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  in  profane,  and  if  the  bones  of  the 
sea-monster  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Perseus,  would  have  destroyed  Andromeda, 
were  shown  in  ancient  times  to  the  travellers  .of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  verses  of  whose  poets 
had  made  that  fable  illustrious,  we  can  find  no 
less  interest  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  spot  from  which  Jonas  embarked  for  Tar- 
shish,  where  the  miracles  of  8imon  Peter  were 
performed,  and  where  he  was  instructed  in  a 
vision  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentile  world.  Before  this  city  the  fleet  of  the 
Syrians  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
while  that  hero  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
Judaea;  and  two  other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have 
given  to  this  place  an  inauspicious  celebrity. 

Jobdanks,  now  called  Jordan,  a  river  of  Pa- 
lestine. It  rose  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
of  Ccelo-Syria,  and  emptied  into  the  Dead  Sea 
at  its  northern  extremity.  The  mountain  in 
which  it  had  its  springs  was  the  celebrated  Her- 
mon,  but  the  exact  spot  is  considered  still  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  The  rise  of  this  river  from 
the  fountains  Jor  and  Dan,  near  the  city  of  Cae- 
sarea  Philippi  on  the  south  of  the  Paneas  mons, 
admits  of  no  question  but  these  fountains  were 
themselves  pretended  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  this  natural  bulwark  by  a  subterranean 
passage  from  mount  Phiala.  A  curious  de- 
scription of  this  river,  justified  by  collation  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  corroborated  by  recent 
investigation,  is  given  by  Heylin  in  the  follow- 
ing words : "  A  river  of  more  tame  than  length, 
oreadth,  or  depth,  running  from  north  to  south 
nlmost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
jt  endeth  its  course,  not  navigably  deep,  nor 
above  ten  yards  in  breadth  where  broadest. 
Passing  along  it  maketh  two  lakes,  the  one  in 
Upper  Galilee,  by  the  ancients  called  8ama- 
ehonitis,  dry  for  the  most  part  in  summer,  and 
lien  covered  with  shrubs  and  sedge,  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture;  the  other  in  the  Lower 
OaHiat,  about  a  hundred  faflongs  in  length, 
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and  forty  in  breadth,  called  the  sea  of  Galilee 
from  the  country,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  from  a 
city  of  that  name  on  the  bank  thereof,  and  for 
the  like  cause  called  also  the  Lake  of  Genexa* 
reta.  Through  this  lake  the  river  passes  with 
so  swift  a  course  that  it  preserves  its  waters  dis  • 
tinct  both  in  colour  and  in  taste."  After  leav- 
ing the  lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  flows  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Campus  Magnus,  hav- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  as  it  approaches  the 
lake  Asphaltites  the  plains  of  Jericho.  *  It  is 
now,  according  to  D'Anville,  the  Nahr-eUAr^ 
<fcn,%nd  is  the  only  stream  in  those  regions  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  a  river. 

Ios,  now  M*,  an  island  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer  and  the  birth  of  his  mo- 
ther.   PUn.  4,  c.  12. 

Ipsub,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  a 
battle  which  was  fought  there  about  901  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  between  Antigonusand 
his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus. 
and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into  the  field 
an  army  of  above  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
with  75  elephants.  The  latter's  forces  consist- 
ed of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400 
elephants,  and  120  armed  chariots.  Antigonus 
ana  his  soil  were  defeated.    Pint,  in  Demetr. 

Ira,  a  city  of  Messenia,  which  Agamemnon 
promised  to  Achilles  if  he  would  resume  his 
arms  to  fight  against  the  Trojans.  This  place 
is  famous  in  history  as  having  supported  a  siege 
of  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Its 
capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messenian  war.  Homer.  II.  9,  v,  150  and  292. 
— Strab.  1.   yid.Abia. 

Iresvs,  a  delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near  Cy- 
rene,  near  which  Battus  fixed  his  residence. 
The  Egyptians  were  once  defeated  there  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene.    Herodot.  4,  c.  158,  &c. 

Ibis,  a  river  of  Ponlus,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor.  From 
the  centre  of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs, 
after  having  flowed  north-west  till  it  receives  the 
branch  called  the  Scylax,  it  runs  almost  directly 
north,  and  empties  into  the  Amisenus  Sinus  on 
the  side  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Halys.  Not 
far  from  the  coast  it  is  joined  by  the  Lycus, 
whose  waters  it  conveys  to  the  Euxinus  Pontns. 
D'Anville  gives  the  JekiLErmark  fcr  its  mo- 
Is,  and  JBropous,  now  Hit.  This  was  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  falling  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  north  of  Babylon,  and  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Murus  Semiramidis.  We  find  it 
related  by  Herodotus,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  cemented' with  bitumen  furnished  from 
this  town,  and  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  that  material  furnished  by  this  river 
would  seem  to  justify  the  relation. 

Isak,  and  Isaha,  I.  the  hore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Pabius  routed  the  Allobroges.  Jt  rises 
at  the  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
near  Valence.    PUn.  3.  c.  4.— Lucan.  1,  v. 

399. II.  Another,  called  the  Oyse,  which 

falls  into  the  Seine  below  Paris. 

Uaura,  («,  or  ontMy)  the  chief  town  of  Isau- 
ria,  destroyed  in  the  war  undertaken  by  tha 
Romans  against  the  robbers  and  pi  rates  of  Isau- 
ria  and  of  Cilicia  Aspera.    PUn.  5,  c.  97. 

IsAtniu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  near  mount 
1* 
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Trm».  whose  HMabitacfe  were  bold  and  w*r* 
like.  The  Romans  made  war  against  them  and 
conquered  them.  Fler,  3,  c.  6.— 6¥f*6.— -Ci*. 
15.  Fam.  2.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  pre- 
cisely between  the  territories  of  Pisidia  and  Isau- 
ria, but  it  may  be  said,  that  so  far  as  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  made,  Isauria  lay  upon  the  north 
and  bordered  upon  Phrygia..  As  it  lay  exactly 
among  the  hills  of  the  Taurus  chain  of  moun- 
tains, it  could  not  be  watered  by  any  streams  of 
consequence ;  and,  indeed,  all  its  waters  must 
have  been  mere  fountains  and  springs.  The 
same  elevated  range  divided  it  from  Pampkylia 
on  the  south.  Another  branch  of  this  great 
Asiatic  mountain  ridge  separated  Isaaria  from 
CiHcia,  though,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  art** 
cle  Cilicia,  the  rugged  district  of  that  country 
adjoining  Isauria  assumed  its  name  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  eastern  empire. 

Ismarus,  (Ismara,  ptor.)  a  logged  mountain 
of  Thrace,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  near 
the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  lis 
wines  are  excellent.  The  word  Jsmariut  js  in- 
discriminately used  for  Thracian.  Homer.  Od. 
9;—  virg.  G.  2,  v.  37.  Mn.  10,  v.351. 

Ismbnias,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  falling  into  the 
Euripus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
he  was  called  Isnenins,  A  youth  was  yearly 
chosen  by  the  Bosotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
god,  an  office  to  which  Hercules  was  once  ap- 
pointed. Poms.  9,.  c  10.— Ovid.  Met*  9.— 
Strab.9. 

Issedones,  a  people  of  Asia,  extending  over 
the  region  called  Serica.  Their  history  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  China,  and  consequently 
very  slightly  with  that  of  classic  times  and  clas- 
sic countries.  As  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Imaus, 
and  were  known  therefore  even  by  name  but  im- 
perfectly, we  can  say  but  little  ot  them,  except 
that  one  of  their  principal  towns,  named  Issedon, 
was  surnamed  Serica,  and  the  other  Scythin ; 
the  former  being  now  called  Lop,  and  the  latter 
Bara  Skat,  in  English  the  Black  Town, 

Issus,  now  Aisu,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  king,  in  October, 
B.  C.  333,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  caW 
«ed  Nicopolis.  In  this  battle  the  Persians  lost, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse;  and  the  Macedonians  only  300  foot  and 
150  horse,  according  to  Diodorus  Slculos.  The 
Persian  army,  according  to  Justin,  consisted  of 
400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse ;  and  61,000  of 
the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter  were  left 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
farther  adds,  was  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150 
horse.  According  to  Curtius,  the  Persians  slain 
amounted  to  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse; 
and  those  of  Alexander  to  33  foot  and  150  horse 
killed,  and  50i  wounded.  This  spot  is  like- 
wise famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  8everus, 
A.  D.  194.  Plul.  in  Altz.— Justin.  It,  e.  9. 
Cnrt.  3,  c.  7.— ArrUn.— Died.  17<— CSc.5,  AU. 
JO.  Fam.  2Kep.  10. 

Istbr,  a  river  of  Europe*  VU.  DdmteWs. 
Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
rinth, called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  Greece. 
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Nero  attempted  to  cat  it  across,  and  main  a 
communication  between  the  two  seas,  but  in 
vain.  It  is  now  called  HezamUi.  Sir  at.  1. — 
AkU,  2,  c  3.— PUn.  4,  c  4.—L*can.  1,  v.  101. 

Istua,  same  as  Histria.  Strab.  l.—MeU,  %  c. 
3.—iVtv.  10,  Ac^Piin.  3,  c.  19.— Justin.  9,  c.  & 

Italia.  "Without  entering  minutely  into 
the  examination  of  the  several  appellations 
which  Italy  appears  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages, 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  name  of  Hes- 
peria  was  first  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  relative  position  to  their  country, 
and  that  with  those  of  Ausoniaand  Satwfbia  it 
is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  poets.  The 
name  of  (Enotria,  derived  from  the  ancient  race 
of  the  (Enotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted.  That  of  Italia  i* 
thought  to  have  been  deduced  from  Italus,  a 
chief  of  the  CEnotri,  or  Siculi.  Others  again 
sought  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  Greek  word 
irmXie,  or  the  Latin  vitodvs,  which  corresponds 
with  it.  Bht  whatever  circumstance  may  have 
given  rise  to  it,  we  are  told  that  this  also  was 
only  at  first  a  partial  denomination,  applied  ori- 
ginally to  that  southern  extremity  of  the  boot 
which  is  confined  between  the  gulfs  of  St.  JSs> 
pkemU  and  SftvUaee,  anciently  Lameticus,  and 
Scylleticus  Sinus.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  in  process  of  time  it  superseded  every  other 
appellation,  and  finally  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  peninsula.  This  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  we  may  therefore  fix  upon  that  period  as 
the  most  convenient  for  denning  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  Italy.  At  that  time  it  appears 
that  the  Maritime  Alps,  or  that  part  of  the 
chain  whieh  dips  into  the  ChUf  of  Genoa,  the 
ancient  Mare  Ligusticum,  formed  its  extreme 
boundary  to  the  north-west.  The  same  great 
chain  sweeping  round  to  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic, was  considered  as  constituting,  as  it  does 
now,  its  northern  termination.  The  citv  of 
Tergeste,  now  Trieste,  had  been  reckoned  the 
farthest  point  to  the  north-east,  till  the  province 
of  Histria  was  included  by  Augustas  wiihm  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  were  then  removed  in  that 
direction  to  the  little  river  Area,  VArsa.  The 
sea  that  bounded  the  western  coast  of  Italy  bore 
the  several  names  of  Mare  Inferum,Tvrrhenum9 
and  Etrascum ;  while  those  of  Mare'Supernm, 
Hadriatieum  or  Hadriacum;  were  attached  to 
the  eastern  or  Adriatic  sea.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have'entertained  different  ideas  of  the 
figure  of  Italy.  Polybius  considered  it  in  its 
ieral  form  as  being  like  a  triangle,  of  whkh 


the  two  seas  meeting  at  the  promontory  of  Co- 
cvnthus,  Cape  di  Slilo,  as  the  vertex,  formed 
the  sides,  and  the  Alps  the  base.  But  Strata 
is  more  exact  in  his  delineation,  and  observes, 
that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  quad- 
rilateral than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal.  Pliny 
describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  the 
horns  of  which  Would  be  the  promontories  of 
Levcopetra,  Cape  S$W  Armi,  and  Lacinium, 
Capo  deUe  Colon**.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
length  of  Italy  from  Augusta  Pnetoria,  Aosto^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  Rhegium,  the  other 
extremity,  was  M00  nri^s  5  but  mis  distunes) 
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wis  to  be  estimated  not  in  a  direct  tine*  but  by 
the  great  road  which  pawed  through  Rome  and 
Capua,    The  real  geographical  durance,  ac 
cording  to  the  best  maps,  would  scarcely  tarnish 
600  modern  Italian  miles,  of  sixty  to  the  de- 
gree j  which  are  equal  to  about  700  ancient  Ro- 
man miles.    The  same  writer  estimates  its 
breadth  from  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  410 
miles ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Aternusat  136  miles;  in  the  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Bcylacius,  Gelfo  di  8quiMacet 
and  Sinus  Terinseus,  Golfo  di  S.  Eujemu^  at 
90  miles.    The  little  lake  of  Cutilia?,  near  Re- 
ate,  Rieti,  in  the  Sabine  country,  was  consider' 
ed  as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy.    No 
writer  is  so  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
praises  of  Italy  as  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus : 
and  we  regret  being  obliged  to  give  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  passage,  instead  of  presenting  it  to 
the  reader  in  the  historian's  own  warm  and  ani- 
mated language.  '  Comparing  Italy  with  other 
eoontries,  ne  finds  none  which  unite  so  many 
important  advantages.    The  fertile  fields  of 
Campania  bear  three  crops  in  the  year.    The 
wines  of  Tuscany,  Alba,  and  Falernus  are  ex- 
cellent, and  require  little  trouble  to  grow  them. 
The  olives  of  the  Sabines,  of  Daunia,  and  Mes- 
sapia,  are  inferior  to  none.    Rich  pastures  feed 
innumerable  herds  and  flocks,  of  oxen  and 
horses,  of  sheep  and  goats.    Its  mountains  are 
clothed  with  the  finest  timber,  and  contain  quar- 
ries of  the  choicest  marbles  and  other  kinds  of 
stone,  together  with  metallic  Veins  of  every  sort. 
Navigable  rivers  afford  a  constant  communica- 
tion between  all  its  pelts.    Its  forests  swarm 
with  game  of  every  description.  Warm  springs 
abound  throughout ;  and  besides  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  climate  is  the  most  mild  and  tem- 
perate, in  ever  v  season  of  the  year,  that  can  be 
imagined.'    The  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  we  know  but  little.   The  information 
we  derive  on  this  point  from  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity is  so  scanty,  and  withal  so  confused,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  we  should,  in  the 
present  day,  arrive  at  any  clear  notions  on  the 
subject;  even  though  it  is  allowed  that  in  some 
respects  we  tire  better  qualified  than  the  an- 
cients for  investigating  the  matter,  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  first  divided  and  peopled ;   a  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  the  earliest  as  welt  as 
most  authentic  records  in  existence.    Ryckiua, 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation,  has  been  diligent 
in  collecting  all  that  antiquity  has  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  subject;  but  there  is  too  little  dis- 
crimination of  what  is  fabulous  from  what  is 
historical  in  his  work,  to  allow  of  its  being  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  useful  for  re- 
ference only.    Freret,  a  learned  French  acade- 
mician, who  seems  to  have  directed  his  research- 
es mare  particularly  to  remote  and  obscure  points 
of  history  and  chronology,  has  been-  at  much 
pains  to  elucidate  the  Question  now  before  us; 
the  result  of  his  investigation,  or  rather  say  his 
svstenvjs  given  in  the  Memoires  de  1' Acade- 
mic   He  conceives  thai  Italy  was  altogether 
peopled  by  land,  and  therefore  rejects  all  the 
early  colonies  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  came  by  sea.  He  distinguishes 
three  migrations  of  three«eparaie  nations ;  the 
ntrrians,  Iberians,  and  Celts.    Therearesome 
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ingenious  tfleasm  his  scheme,  but  it  is  generally 
too  bold  and  conjectural,  and  wants  the  suppoit 
of  history  in  so  many  points,  that  his  opinion* 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  in  de* 
ciding  the  question.  Pelloutier,  Bardetri,  and 
Durandi,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  ori- 
gin of  all  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy 'from  w 
Celtic  stock.  Other  writers  again,  such  as 
Maffei,  Mazzochi,  and  Quarnacci,  have  ima- 
gined that  the  first  settlements  were  immediate- 
ly formed  from  the  east  Where  historical  re* 
cords  mil,  the  analysis  of  language  is  the  only 
clue,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  can  enable  us  to 
trace  the  origin  of  ancient  nations  with  any 
probability  of  success;  but  when  the  results  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  much  doubt 
must  af  necessity  attach  to  the  process  by  which 
those  results  have  been  obtained.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  Latin  must  be  considered  as  a  dialect  only, 
though  it  became  the  prevailing  one,  is  compa- 
ratively of  recent  date.  The  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, the  characters  of  which  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  had  not 
been  identified  and  made  out  with  certainty  till 
within  the  last  fifty  years ;  for  the  inscribed  mo- 
numents of  these  people  being  rare  and  scanty, 
it  has  been  a  work:  or  time  as  well  as  of  great 
industry  and  sagacity,  to  draw  any  well-esta- 
blished conclusion  -from  them.  These  two  last 
qualities  are  eminently  displayed  in  the  learned 
work  of  Lanzi  on  the  Etruscan  and  other  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy;  and  it. is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  him  to  say,  that  in  his  es- 
say he  has  done  more  towards  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  curious  branch  of  ancient 
philology,  than  all  the  writers  who  had  preceded 
Dim  taken  collectively.  Though  Lanzi  himsell 
declines  entering  into  the  discussion  immedi- 
it  may  be  inferred 


from  his  researches,  that  as  the  Greek  language 
in  its  most  ancient  form  appears  to  enter  largely 
not  only  into  the  composition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, this  being;  a  fact  which  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  but  also  into  that  of  the  other 
Italian  dialects,  the  first  settlers  of  Italy  and 
those  of  Greece  were  the  same  race ;  that  as 
the  latter  country  became  more  populous,  its 
numerous  tribes  extended  themselves  along  the 
shores  of  Epirus  and  Ulyrium,  till  they  reached 
the  head  or  the  Adriatic,  and  poured  into  Italy. 
We  must  however  admit,  that  other  nations  of 
a  different  race  soon  penetrated  into  Italy  from 
other  quarters,  and,  by  intermixing  with  its  first 
inhabitants,  communicated  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country  that  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Greece.  It  is 
chiefly  on  these  two  principles,  supported  how- 
ever by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  ground  the  following  system  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  early  population  of  Italy.  The. 
TJmbri  appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  title 
of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  They  probably 
came  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  bar 
ing  reached  Italy,  gradually  extended  them- 
selves along  the  ridge  of  the  Appenines  to  its 
southern  extremity.  Considering  the  TJmbri  as. 
the  aborigines  of  Italy,  we  are  inclined  to  derive 
from  them  the  Opici,  or  Osci,  and  CEnotri,  whu 
are  known  to  have  existed  with  them  in  that 
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country  be/ore  the  siege  of  Troy.  Nearly  eon- 
temporary  with  the  Umbri  were  the  Sicani,  Si- 
cab,  mnd  Ligures,  who  all  came  from  the  west, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed.  The  in- 
terval of  time  which  intervened  between  these 
three  colonies  is  unknown,  but  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them:— the  Sica- 
ni were  supposed  to  be  Iberians;  the  Siculi 
were  probably  Celto-Liguriaas;  the  Ligures, 

Sroperlv  so  called,  were  certainly  Celts.  The 
icani  having  been  gradually  propelled  towards 
the  south  of  Italy  by  the  nations  which  follow- 
ed, are  known  to  have  passed  at  a  very  remote 
period  into  Sicily,  which  from  them  obtained  the 
name  of  Sicania.  That  a  small  part  of  their 
race  remained  in  Italy  is  however  probable ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  Aurunci 
and  Ausones,  who  are  otherwise  unaccounted 
for,  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  this  very  early 
migration.  The  Siculi .  are  known  to  have  oc- 
cupied Tuscany  and  part  of  Latium for  along 
time,  but  being  also  driven  south  first  by  the 
Umbri  aided  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelaspi,  ana  suc- 
cessively by  the  Opici  and  CEnotn,  they  also 
crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicated their  name.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  eighty  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy.  The  Ligures  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa  as  far  as  the  Arno,  and  peopled 
a  great  part  of  Piedmont,  where  they  remained 
undisturbed  till  they  were  subjugated  by  the 
Romans.  Alter  the  departure  of  the  Siculi, 
considerable  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who  came  probably  from 
the  north  of  Greece,  and  assisted  the  Umbri  in 
their  wars  with  the  Siculi,  occupied  the  country 
from  which  this  latter  people  had  been  expelled, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Umbri,  and  together 
with  them  formed  the  nation  of  the  Etrusci  or 
Tusci.  About  the  same  period  the  Opici,  or 
Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  central  re- 
gion of  Italy,  extended  themselves  largely  both 
west  and  east  In  the  first  direction  they  form- 
ed the  several  communities  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Volsci,  Campani,  and 
6idicini.  In  the  central  districts  they  consti- 
tuted the  Sabine  nation,  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  Picentes,  as  well  as  the  JEqm, 
Marsi,  Hernici,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marruci- 
ni.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Liburni,  an  illyrian  nation  who  had  very 
early  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  we  must  derive  the  Apuli  and  Daunii, 
Peucetii  and  Poediculi,  Calabri,  Iapyges,  and 
Messapii.  The  Greeks,  who  formed  numerous 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  siege 
of  Trov,  found  these  several  people  and  the 
CEnotn,  still  further  south,  in  possession  of  the 
country.  But  the  CEnotrian  name  disappeared, 
together  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  Leutar- 
nii,  Chones.  and  Itali;  when  the  Samnite  na- 
tion, which  derived  its  origin  from  the  Sabines, 
had  propagated  the  Oscan  stock  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula,  under  the  various  deno- 
minations ol  Hirpini,,Pentri,  Caraceni,  Pren- 
tani,  and  subsequently  of  the  Leucani  and  Bru- 
tii.  In  the  north  of  Italy  the  following  settle- 
ments are  considered  as  posterior  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  1st,  That  of  the  Veneti,  an  Illyrian  na- 
tion who  fixed  themselves  between  the  river 
Adige  and  the  Adriatic.    3d,  That  of  the  Gauls, 
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a  Celtic  race,  who  creased  the  Alps;  and{  ow- 
ing expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plaus  of 
Lombardy,  gave  to  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupied the  name' of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  These, 
with  several  Alpine  tribes  of  uncertain  origin, 
are  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy  to  whom 
distinct  denominations  are  assigned  in  history. 
We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  after  Augustus 
had  extended  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Mari- 
time AIjk  and  the  river  Arsia,  he  divided  dial 
country  into  eleven  regions :  viz.  1.  Campania, 
including  also  Latium.  2.  Apulia,  to  which 
was  annexed  part  of  Samnium.  3.  Lucania 
and  Brutium.  4.  Samnium,  together  with  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  JEqui,  &c  5. 
Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Flami- 
nia,  extending  from  the  Appenines  to  the  Be. 
9.  Liguria.  10.  Venctia  containing  Histria 
and  the  country  of  the  Carni.  11.  Transpa- 
dana,  comprehending  what  remained  between 
Venetia  and  the  Alps.  This  division,  though 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  too  seldom  noticed  to 
be  of  much  utility.  The  following  distribution 
has  been  adopted,  we  believe,  by  most  geogra- 
phical writers,  and  will  be  found  much  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  history.  1.  Li- 
guria. ,  2.  Gallia  Cisajpina.  3.  Venetia,  in- 
cluding the  Carni  and  Histria.  4.  Etruria.  5. 
Umbria  and  Picenum.  €.  the  Sabini,  Mqn\ 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marrucini.  7.  Roma. 
8.  Latium.  -0.  Campania.  10.  Samnium  and 
the  Frentani.  11.  Apulia,  including  Dannia 
and  Messapia,  or  Iapygia.  12.  Lucania.  13. 
Brutii."    Cram.  U. 

Itauca,  a  town  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the 
Turdetani,  on  the  Bsstis,  between  Hispalis  and 
Ilerda,  the  birth-place  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
now  SeviUa  la  Vrieia,  in  Andalusia.  Italica 
was  founded  by  Scipio,  about  A.  U.  C.  654, 
and  Augustus  afterwards  conferred  on  it  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  a  municipium. 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  being  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
mountainous,  measures  about  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  £»£• 
del  Compare,  or  Tkeacki.  Homer. *ft.  %  v.  139. 
— Od.  1,  v.  186, 1. 4,  ▼.  601,  1. 9,  v.  90.— Straft. 
1  and  S.—MtUi,  2,  c.  7.  "  Ithaca,  now  TTke- 
oft,  lies  directly  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  extent  of  this 
celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  authori- 
ties, does  not  correspond  with  modern  compu- 
tation. Dicatarchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and 
measuring  80  stadia,  meaning  probably  m 
length,  but  Strabo  affirms,  in  circumference; 
which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  30  miles  in  circuit,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  only  twenty-five.  Its  length  is  nearly 
17  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  4.  The 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
island  is  that  so'often  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Neritus.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell  the 
modern  name  is  Anoi,  which  means  lofty  ;  he 
observes  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
mer have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and 
barren,  producing  nothing  but  stunted  ever- 
greens and  aromatic  plants.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  that  there  wrns 
a  city  named  Ithaca,  probablv  the  capital «  f  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses,  which  i 
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apparently  placed  on  a  rugged  height  Its  ruins 
are  generally  identified  with  those  crowning  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Aito  ;  4  Part  of  the  walls 
which  surrounded  the  acropolis  are  said  to  re- 
main ;  and  two  long  walls  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  carried  down  the  hill  towards 
the  bay  of  Ailos.  In  this  intermediate  space 
was  the  city.  These  walls  are  in  the  second 
style  of.  early  military  architecture,  composed 
of  well-joined  irregular  polygons*  like  the  walls 
of  the  Cyclopian  cities  of  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  whole  was  built  upon  terraces,  owing  to 
the  rapid  declivity  of  the  hill/  The  port  called 
by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so 
accurately,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Port 
MoU>.  The  present  population  of  the  island 
amounts  to  about  8000  souls.  It  produces  only 
corn  sufficient  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  half 
the  year."    Cram. 

Ithacesi£,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Brutii. Baiae  was  called  also 

Ukacesia,  because  built  by  Bajus,  the  pilot  of 
Ulysses.    SU.  8,  v.  640, 1. 12,  v.  113. 

ItbOms,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  years'  siege,  to  Lacedaemon,  734 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was 
called  Mhomates,  from  a  temple  which  he  had 
there,  where  games  were  also  celebrated,  and 
the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown. 
Poms.  4,  c.  32.— Stat  Tkeb.  4,  v.  179.— 
Slrab.  a 

Itius  Pobtus,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  WU- 
sand,  or  Boulogne  in  Picardy.  Caesar  set  sail 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Cos.  Q.  4, 
c.  101, 1. 5,  c.  2  and  5. 

Ituna,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Jpden  in  Cum- 
berland.  This  name  belonged  also  to  the 

Sohoay  Frith,  into  which  the  Eden  discharges 
itself.    Comb, 

Iturjka,  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia.  It  lay  between  the  Trachelitis  and 
Auranitis.  which  constituted  the  border  region 
between  these  countries,  and  had  on  the  east 
the  mountain  of  Hermon,  which  separated  it, 
in  part  from  Batanea  and  Palestine. 

Jodjea,  a  part  of  Palestine^  extending  from 
the  borders  of  the  stony  Arabia  along  the  Dead 
Sea  upon  the  east,  and  the  country  of  the  Phil- 
istines, which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  west)  On  the  north  it  had  Sa- 
maria, and  it  contained  within  these  limits  the 
early  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si- 
meon. After  the  return  frfan  Babylon  the  name 
of  Judsea  was  first  given  to  this  country,  ex- 
tending for  the  most  part  overibe  former  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  fpe  ruins  of  its 
former  distinguished  cities  stilrappear ;  the  ci- 
ties themselves  have  for  the  greater  part  perish- 
ed) Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Jerusalem,  however,  re- 
main, and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  yet 
marks  the  Promised  Land)  Judaea  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  turner  the  protection  of 
Rome,  ar*d  was  at  last  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
three  Palestines  into  which  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  divided,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  Even  before,  though 
the  limits  as  given  above  were  recognised  in  the 
authority  secured  to  Herod,  the  friend  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  not  acknowledged,  apart  from 
Palestine,  in  the  provincial  distribution  of  the 
empire* 

J&uomIgtw,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now  Angers  in 


Ai&m.  Its  modern  name  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  people  whose  capita]  it  was  in  an* 
cient  times.  Those  people  were  the  Andes  o? 
Andecavi,  who  dwelt  about  the  confluence  o; 
the  Liger  and  the  Meduana,  the  Loire  and  the 
Maienne. 

Juuopdus.     Vid.  Gordium. 

JOlis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  birth  to  Sixnonides,  Ac.  The  walls  of  this 
city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now  soma 
pieces  remaining  entire,  above  12  feet  in  height, 
as  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  splendour* 
PS».4,cl2. 

JunOn»  Pbomontoriuh,  now  Cape  Trafal- 
gar. It  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence from  this  point m  Voss.  ad  Mel. 

Jura,  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  or  Switzerland 
from  Burgundy.    Cos.  G.  1,  c  2. 


Labbatis  Palus,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  to- 
wards the  borders  of  IUyria.  It  received  the 
waters  of  the  Oriundus  and  the  Clausula  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  discharged  its  own 
through  the  Barbana  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Drinus.  At  its  south- 
ern extremity  was  Scodra,  Scutari,  the  name 
of  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  lake.  The 
people  living  in  its  vicinity  were  called  Labea- 
tes.    Lav.  44,  c.  31, 1. 45,  c.  26. 

Labi  cum,  now  Colonna,  a  town  of  Italy,  called 
also,  Lavicwn,  between  Gabii  and  Tusculum, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  about  four  cen-    • 
turies  B.  C.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  796.— Liv.  2,  c.  39. 
1.4,c.47. 

Labotas,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Strab.  16. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean ,  supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  Cic.  "2,  ad  fra  6. 

Lacedjemon,  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also  Sparta,  ana 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Misitra.  It  has 
bee^i  severally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia, 
from  the  Lefeges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  or  from  Lelex,one  of  their  kings;  and 
(EbaltaArom  (Ebalus,  the  sixth  king  from  Eu- 
rotas.  It  was  also  called  Becatompolis,  from 
the  hundred  cities  which  the  whole  province 
once  contained.  Lelex  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  king.  His  descendants,  thirteen 
in  number,  reigned  successively  after  him,  till  ft/* 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  He- 
raclidae  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eurys- 
thenes,  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclidse,  en- 
joyed the  crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  families  should  always  sit 
on  the  throne  together.  Vid.  Evrysthtnes.  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102;  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  called 
Proclida,  and  afterwards  Eurypontida,  and 
those  of  Eurysthenes,  Evrystkenida,  and  after- 
wards Agida.  The  successors  of  Procles  on 
the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  father  had  reijmed 
42  years:  Eurypon,  1028:  Prvtanis,  1021: 
Ennomus,  986:  Polydectes,  907:  Lycurgus, 
898:  Chnrilaus,  873:  Nicander,  809:  Theo- 
pompus,  770;  Zeuxidamus,  723 :  Anaxidamua, 
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ttO:  ArchMamns,  061 :  Agaafelea,  406:  Arts- 
ton,  5**:  Demaratus,  60S:  Leotyehides,  491: 

.  Achidaraua,  469;  Am,  437:  Agesilaus,  397: 
Arehidamus,  361 :  Aris  3d,  338:  Eudamidas, 
930:  Arehidamus,  995:  Ecdamidas  3d,  368: 
Agis,344:  Arehidamus,  330:  Euclidas,  996: 
Lycurgus,  S19 : — The  successors  of  Eurys- 
thenes  were  Agis,  1009:  Echestratus,  1068: 
Labotas,  1093:  Doryasas,  966:  Agesilaus,  957: 
Areheiaus,  913:  Teleclus,  863:  Alcamenes, 
813:  Polydorus,  776:  Eurycrates,7M:  Anax- 
aader,  087:  Evrycrates  3d,  664:  Leon,  607: 
Anaxandrides,  563:  Cleomenes,  530:  Leoni- 
daa,  491 :  PJistarchos,  under  guardianship  of 
Pansanias,  480:  Pllstoanax,  466:  Pansanias, 
498 :  Agesipolis,  997:  Cieombrotus,  380:  Age- 
aipolis  3d,  2T71 :  Cleomenes  3d,  370 :  Aretu*  or 
Areas,  309:  Acrotatus,  966:  Areas  3d,  364: 
Leonidas,  957 :  Cieombrotus,  343:  Leonidas 
restored,  341 :  Cleomenes,  935:  Agesipolis,  219. 
Under  the  two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesi- 
polis, the  monarchical  power  was  abolished, 
though  Machanidas,  the  tyrant,  made  himself 
absolute,  B.  0.  310,  and  Nabis,  906,  for  four- 
teen years.    In  the  year  191 B.  C.  Lacedaemon 
Joined  the  Achaean  league,and  about  three  years 
alter  the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  of  Phi- 
loposmen.    The  territories  of  Laconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the 
-whole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C. 
and  converted  into  a  Roman  province.    The 
inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon  have  rendered  them- 
selves illdstrious  for  their  courage  and  intrepidi- 
ty, for  their  love  of  honour  and  liberty,  and  for 
their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury.  (They  were 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour^ana  their 
laws  commanded  them  to  make  war  their  pro- 
fession.  They  never  applied  themselves  to  any 
trade,  but  their  only  employment  was  arms,  and 
they  left  every  thing  else  to  the  care  of  their 
slavesj  Vid.  BeloUt.    They  hardened  their 
body  "By  stripes  and  manly  exercises ;  and  ac- 
customed themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and 
even  to  die  without  fear  or  regret}  Prom  their 
valour  in  the  field,  and  their  moderation  and 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  re- 
vered by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  seve/ally  implored  to  protect  the 
Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Thracians,  Egyptians, 
Cyreneans,  Ac.    As  to  domestic  manners,  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  widely  differed  from  their 
neighbours  as  in  political  concerns,  and  their 
noblest  women  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  hired  for  money.     In  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
often  powerful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for 
500  years.    Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanors.     Vid.  Ephori.    The 
Lacedaemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  old  age.  The 
names  of  Laced&nwn  and  Sparta  are  promis- 
cuously applied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia,  and 
often  confounded  together.    The  latter  was  ap- 
plied to  the  metropolis^  and  the  former  was  re- 
served for  the  suburbs,  or  rather  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.    This  pro* 
Briery  of  distinction  was  originally  observed, 
out  m  process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and 


both  appellatives  were  soon  synonymous  and 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  city  and  coun- 
try. Vid.  Sparta,  Laconia,  The  place  where 
the  city  stood  is  now  called  Paleo  €%rri,  {ike  oU 
town,)  and  the  new  one  erected  on  its  ruins  at 
some  distance  on  the  west,  is  called  Misatra, 
Iav.  34,  c.  33, 1.  45,  c.  88.— Strab.  B.—T%*cyL 
1.— Poms.  3.— Justin.  3,  3,  &c.—Bsrodot.  I, 
6c.—PhU,  in  Lye.  &c.— Diod.— Mela,  % 

LAcfDCMdmi,  and  Hcbdjkm6nbs,  the  in- 
habitants of  Lacedaemon.     Vid.  Ltrsedamon. 

Lactbss,  a  village  near  Athens,  %<hic\  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  hero, 
whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here  Zephyrus 
had  an  altar  sacre4  to  him,  and  likewise  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  a  temple.    Pans.  1,  c  37. 

LacInium,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Graecia, 
now  cape  Cofonna,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  where  Juno  Lacinia  had  a 
temple  held  In  great  veneration.  It  received 
its  name  from  licinius,  a  famous  robber  killed 
there  by  Hercules.  Uv,  34.c.  3,  L  27,  c  5,  L 
30,  c.  3a—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  532. 

Lacobrioa,  now  Lagos,  on  the  bay  of  Le- 
gos, near  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  now  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  It  was  in  this  city  of  Lusitania 
that  Metellus  besieged  the  rebel  hero  Sertorius. 

Laconia,  Lacohica,  and  Lacedaemon."  The 
little  river  Pamiaus,  and  the  chain  of  Taygems, 
formed  the  Laconian  limits  on  the  side  of  Mes- 
senia.  Towards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  *eie 
marked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gave 
rise  on  Hie  northern  side  to  the  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  southern  to  the  Eurotas,  A  continuation 
of  the  same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan 
territory  from  the  small  district  of  Cynuria, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Argives,  but 
became  afterwards  a  constant  cause  o£  coniza- 
tion between  the  two  states.  From  the  tradi- 
tion collected  by  Pausanias,  it  appears  that  toe 
Leleges  were  generally  regarded  as  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Laconia.  It  is  to  this  ancient  race 
that  he  traces  the  foundation  of  Sparta,  and  the 
origin  of  its  earliest  sovereigns;  out  he  has  not 
informed  us  by  what  revolution  the  Tyndarids, 
who  were  the  last  princes  of  the  first 'Laconian 
dynasty,  made  way  for  the  house  of  Pelops  in 
the  person  of  Menelaus,  son-in-law,  it  is  true, 
of  Tyadareus,  but  who  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  We  most 
probably  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact  in 
the  power  and  influence  obtained  by  Pelops  and 
Atreus  at  this  early  period  over  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula.  Thus,  while  Agamemnon  reigned 
over  Argos  an^Mycene,  the  domination  of  his 
brother  Menekms  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Lacon  ia  and  a  great  portion  of  Messenia.  Ho- 
mer, as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the  name  of 
Laeedaemon  to  denote  both  the  city  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital ;  but  when 
the  word  Sparta  is  used,  it  is  always  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisantenns. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the 
Dorians  and  Heraciidce  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
and  introduced  great  and  permanent  political ' 
changes  throughout  the  whale  peninsula.  la- 
conia being  conquered  by  the  invadinf  armv, 
Tisamenus,  with  the  Achaeaas,  withdrew  t^tae 
^gialus,  then  occupied  by  the  Ionian*.  Ia  the 
division  which  took  place  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory, Argos  was  assigned  to  Temenus,  tfes* 
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sauia  to  Cresphontea,  and  Laconia  to  Aristoae* 
mus ;  but  .the  latter  dying  before  the  partition 
had  been  carried  into  efieot,  it  was  adjudged  thai 
his  two  sons  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  should  be 
joint  heirs  of  the  possessions  allotted  to  their  la- 
ther; and  they  thus  became  the  progenitors  of 
•  double  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  at  Sparta 
for  several  generations  with  equal  power  and 
authority.  According  to  Ephorus,  as  cited  by 
Strata,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  divided  Laco- 
nia into  six  portions,  whieh-wer©  governed  by 
deputies,  they  themselves  residing1  at  Sparta. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  called  Spaitiatss, 
enjoyed  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  Next 
to  these  were  the  Perknei,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who,  though  in  some  respects  subject 
to  the  Spartan  citizens,  were  yet  governed:  by 
the  same  laws,  and  were  equally  eligible  to  the 
different  offices  of  the  state.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  slaves  named  Helots,  who,  having 
•been  at  first  tributary,  were,  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt,  reduced  to  slavery,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  called  the  war  of  the  Helots.  This 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Helos,  a  La- 
eonian  town,  which  was  foremost  in  the  rebel- 
1km.  The  Helots  being  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  regulated  by 
the  state,  and  certain  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
The  laws  relative  to  this  unfortunate  class  of 
nan  are  ascribed  to  Agis  son  of  Eurysthenes. 
The  first  important  change  introduced  by  Ly- 
eargus  in  the  Spartan  constitution  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  senate,eonsisting  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, who,  being  in  ail  matters  of  deliberation 
possessed  of  eqaal  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a 
just  balance  in  the  state,  by  supporting  the  crown 
against  the  encroachments  or  the  people^  and 
protecting  the  latter  against  any  undue  influ- 
ence of  the  regal  power.  It  was  also  enacted 
that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  summon- 
ed, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  any 
question  proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  how- 
ever could  originate  with  them ;  they  had  only 
thcri^ht  of  approving  or  rejecting  what  was 
submitted  to  them  by  the  senate  and  two  kings. 
But,  as  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  va- 
rious attempts  subsequently  made  by  the  people 
to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  ordamed,  that,  if  the  latter  endeavour- 
ed to  alter  any  law.  the  kings  and  senate  should 
dissolve  the  assembly,  and  annul  the  amend- 
ment With  a  view  of  counterbalancing  the 
gTeat  power  thus  committed  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  which  might  degenerate  into  oli- 
garchy, five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
named  Ephori,  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of 
Che  tribunes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  and  protect  them  against  the 
influence  or  the  aristocracy,  Lycurgus,  in  or- 
der to  banish  wealth  and  luxury  from  the  state, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  by  which  the  in- 
come and  possessions  of  all  were  rendered  equal. 
He  divided  the  territory  of  Sparta  into  9000 
portions,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into 
W),000,  of  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medlmni  of 
grain  for  a  man  ana  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more 
effectually  to  banish  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spar- 


tan lawgiver  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  sfl. 
ver,  and  allowed  only  iron  money,  affixing  even 
to  this  the  lowest  value.  He  also  instituted  pub- 
lic repasts  termed  Phiditia,  where  all  the  citisenr 
partook  in  common  of  such  frugal  fare  as  the 
few  directed.  The  kings  even  were  not  exempt- 
ed from  this  regulation,  but  eat  with  the  other 
citizens;  the  only  distinction  observed  with  re- 
spect to  them  being  that  of  having  a  double  por- 
tion of  food.  The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  ia 
public  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Cretans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andria.  At 
the  age  of  seven  all  the  Spartan  children,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreeably  to  his  rules  of  discipline 
and  exercise,  which  ware  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys, 
but  were  not  entirely  remitted  even  after  they 
had  attained  to  manhood.  For  it  was  a  maxim 
with  Lycurgus  that  no  man  should  live  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  country.  Every  Spartan  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a  soldier,  and  the  city  itself 
resembled  a  great  camp,  where  every  one  had  a 
fixed  allowance,  and  was  required  to  perform  re- 
gular service.  In  order  that  they  might  have 
more  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  martial  pur* 
suits,  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  me- 
chanical arts  or  trades,  which,  together  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the  Helots. 
The  condition  of  these  ill-fated  men  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  without  feelings  of  cqmmise- 
ration  for  their  sufferings,  and  execration  and 
horror  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors.  Aris- 
totle has  recorded,,  that  when  the  Ephori  enter- 
ed upon  their  office  they  began  by  declaring  war 
against  the  Helots,  who  were  then  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  murdered  without  any  form  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Spartan 
youths  armed  with  daggers  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  to  surprise  and  put  to 
death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
they  might  chance  to  meet.  These  criptia,  as 
they  were  called,  took  place  most  commonly  at 
nignt ;  but  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  barba- 
rous exercise  were  frequently  assailed  by  day. 
and  butchered  whilst  working  m  the  fields.  The 
two  reigning  houses  of  Lacedaemon  took  the 
name  of  Agidae  and  Earipontidae  from  Agis 
and  Eurypon,  sons  of  Enrysihenes  and  Procles, 
the  first  Heraclid  sovereigns;  since,  as  Ephorus 
asserted,  these  were  looked  upon  as  having'suc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  in  their  own  right,  whilst 
their  fathers  obtained  the  crown  by  foreign  aid. 
Sparta  was  already  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
when  Croesus  was  induced  by  the  counsels  of  an 
oracle  to  court  its  alliance ;  but  the  succours, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydian' 
monarch,  were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Sardis.  But  for  the  unexam- 
pled instance  of  devotion  in  their  country^ 
cause,  displayed  by  Leonidas  and  his  900  com- 
panions, the  Lacedemonian  character  would 
not  have  been  distinguished  in  history  foT  its 
energy  or  patriotic  zeal  during  the  Persian  con- 
Jlict;  since  tardiness  and  superstition  prevented 
their  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon :  the  want  also  of  enerjry  and  talent  in  their 
commander  Eurybiades  would  no  doubt  have 
brought  Greece  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  had 
not  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Themistocles  in- 
terposed, to  counteract  the  effects,  of  his  weak 
ana  vacillating  disposition.  The  battle  of  Phv 
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tea,  it  fa  tine,  wis  won  by  a  Spartan  general, 
mud  il  cannot  be  denied  that  the  valour  and  firm- 
ness of  ihe  Lacedaemonian  troops  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day ; 
but  yet  how  mean  and  contemptible  appears  the 
procrastination  of  the  Spartan  government  in 
taking  the  field,  when  compared  with  the  heroic 
leal  and  devotion  of  the  Athenians ;  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  resources  of  the  former 
were  as  yet  unimpaired,  whilst  the  latter  were 
without  a  country,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
but  their  arms,  and  courage  to  employ  them 
against  the  common  enemy.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  which  freed  the  island  and  colonies 
from  the  Persian  yoke,and  the  capture  of  Sestos, 
whereby  the  Hellespont  was  opened  to  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  the  LacedsBmonians  abandoned  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.  The 
rapid  advance  of  the  Athenians  towards  uni- 
versal domination  proved  too  late  the  error  they 
had  been  guilty  of  in  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  war  before  its  termination ; 
and  the  Spartan  government  gladly  made  the 
wrongs  sustained  dv  the  Corinthians  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Corcyra  ana  Potidsa  a  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Athens."  With  this  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  and  which  was  hardly  less  pernicious 
to  Laconia  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 
War  followed  war  with  varying  success  for 
many  years,  and  terminated  only  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  all,  and  the  extension  of  the  Macedo- 
nian name  and  power  over  the  free  states  of 
Greece.  To  this  succeeded  the  Roman  autho- 
rity, and  the  passage  of  empire  across  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas  from  Macedon  to  Rome. 
"  Under  the  domination  of  Rome,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Greece,  being,  says  Strabo,  rather  regarded  as 
allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns 
around  Sparta,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleutheroiacones,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augus- 
tus, together  with  other  privileges,  for  the  zeal 
which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans.  Laconia,  from  its  rugged 
and  mountainous  character,  was  naturally  bar- 
ren and  difficult  of  culture ;  such,  in  short,  as 
Euripides  described  in  one  of  his  lost  plays.  The 
epithet  of  imro'f  m,  applied  by  Homer  to  this 
country,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
its  great  extent  compared  with  the  other  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  but  by  others  to  the  number 
of  its  valleys.  Laconia  could  boast  at  one  time 
of  possessing  one  hundred  cities,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  these  were  probably  like  the  demi  of 
Attica,  not  larger  than  villages.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  including  the  Helots, 
who  constituted  by  far  the  most  numerous  class, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  270,000  souls."    Cram. 

Lade,  an  island  of  the  JSgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  Ionians.  Herodot.  6, 
c  7.— Pans.  1,  c.  35.— Strab.  17. 

Ladon,  1.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened 
near  its  banks.     Strab.  I. —Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 

Paus.  8,  c.  25.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  659. IL 

Another  in  Elis.    This  little  stream,  now  call- 
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ad  the  Derrick,  after  flowing  near  the  tkf  of 

Pylos,  discharges  itself  into  the  Peneus. 

LdBfrraT odNfls,  the  most  ancient  mhafastavts 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human 
flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts, 
they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his  compa- 
nions. (Vid.  Antipketes.)  They  were  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention  their  country,  bat  only 
speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital. '  A  colony  ei 
them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy, 
with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the 
town  of  Formiae,  whence  the  epithet  oflAatoy- 

fonia  is  often  used  for  that  ofFormiana.  Pit*. 
,  c.  b.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.- 233,  &c.  Fa*.  4. 
ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  \Q:—Tzeiz.  in  Lyeophr.  v.  662. 
and  8l8.—H<mer.  Oa\  10,  v.  Sl.—Sti.  7,  v.  376. 

Laqtra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesos. 

Lambuani,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the  Lanv 
brus.    Suet,  in  Cos. 

Lamba,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  falling 
into  the  Po. 

Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and  north  of 
the  river  Sperchius,  famous  for  a  siege  it  sup- 
ported after  Alexander's  death.     Vid.  lamia 
cum.    Diod.  16,  &c.—Paus.  7,  c.  6. 

LiMif,  small  islands  of  the  JSgean,  opposite 
Troas.    Plvn.  5,  c.  31. 

Lamwaccs,  and  Lampsacum,  now  Lamsaki, 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontis.at  the  north  of  Abydos.  Priapus  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he  was 
reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauch- 
ery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  unnatural 
lust  *,  and  hence  the  epithet  Lampsacius  is  used 
to  express  immodesty  and  wantonness.  Alex- 
ander  resolved  to  destroy  the  city  on  account  of 
the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  more  properly, 
for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Persia. 
It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaximenes.  Vid.  Anaximene*.  It  was 
/ormerly  called  Pity  use,  and  received  the  name 
of  Lampsacus  from  Lampsace,  a  daughter  of 
Mandron,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  who  gave  informa- 
tion to  some  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there,  that  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  conspired  against 
their  lives.  This  timely  informaxionsavea  them 
from  destruction.  The  city  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lamp- 
sacus was  famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of 
wine  was  granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to 
maintain  the  table  of  Themistocles.  il&fe,  1. 
c.  19.— Strab.  13.— Pans.  9,  c.  31.— Herod*.  5, 
c.  117.— C.  Nep.  in  Tkemist.  c.  10.— Ovid.  L 
Trist.  9,  v.  26.  Fast.  8,  v.  345.—  Liv.  33,  c38> 
1.  35,  c.  42.— Martial.  22,  ep.  17,  52. 

Lamus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  flow- 
ing from  mount  Taurus,  the  whole  width  of 
the  country,  into  the  Aulon  Cilicius.  From 
this  river,  which  is  still  called  the  Lamuxo,  tbe 
district  to  which  it  belonged  was  called  lamo- 
tis.— ffAntrille. 

Lancia.  Three  towns  of  ancient  Hispania 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Lancia.  One  of 
these  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Astures  ia 
Tarraconensis.  between  the  Durius  and  the 
coast  The  other  places  of  this  name  belonged 
to  Lusitania.    Of  these,  the  one  called  Oppi- 
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dana  wu  situate  between  the^estera  bank  of. 

the  Cuda  and  the  springs  of  the  Munda,  (Mo%~ 
degot)  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  a- 
Chuurdas  and  that  called  Transcuda,  from  its 
position  also  on  the  Cuda,  may  he  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.    D'AnvilU. 

Langobardj,  by  corruption  Lombards,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  northern  barbarian 
hordes  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was.  over- 
thrown. The  original  seats  of  this  people  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  from  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  became  known,  and  from 
their  various  migrations  during  the  era  at  which 
they  first  present  themselves  to  history.  Their 
Scandinavian  origin  has  been  supported  and 
denied,  and  authorities  of  the  highest  character 
reject  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocate,  on  the 
other,  their  connexion  with  the  Germanic  race. 
However  the  truth  may  be  in,  relation  to  their 
earliest  settlements,  the  Langobardi  were  sealed 
in  Germany  when  their  relation  to  Roman  his- 
■ory  begins,  and  whatever  differences  charac- 
terized them,%nay  be  considered  as  distinctions 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a  race.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  find  this  people  between  tie 
Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  and  by  thevear  500  of  our 
era,  they  had  approached  the  Jtfanube  and  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  or.  in  other  words,  the 
confines  of  civilization.  Their  particular  pro- 
vince appears  to  have  been  at  this  period,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  modern 
duchy  of  Brand&nburgk.  Few  in  number, 
they  made  up  in  courage  and  ferocity  for  their 
numerical  inferiority ;  and  in  all  the  wars  and 
changes  of  the  barbarians,  they  maintained  their 
fierce  independence.  Even  when  migrating  be- 
fore the  new  and  potent  multitude  of  those  who, 
continually  pressing  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
impelled  the  north  upon  the  centre  and  the  cen- 
tre upon  the  south,  tney  appear  rather  to  have 
left  their  seats  for  more  auspicious  countries, 
and  not  to  have  felt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
force.  In  their  wars  with  the  larger  tribes  they 
were  invariably  successful,  and,  though  scarcely 
known  until  the  time,  of  Trajan,  and  then  but 
merely  named,  by  the  time  of  Justinian. they 
were  sufficiently  known  and  respected  to  be  in- 
vited within  the  pale  of  the  empire.  At  the 
suggestion  of  this  emperor  they  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  of  rforicum  and  Pannonia.  With 
the  Avars  they  conquered  the  Gepidi,  and  after 
occupying  Pannonia  for  some  time,  they  formal- 
ly determined  the  conquest  of  Itnly.  Other 
barbarians  had  broken  the  barriers  which  the 
vanity  of  the  Romans  had  placed  as  the  limits 
of  their  empire,  and  as  a  bulwark,  with  the  au- 
thority of  their  name,  against  hostile  encroach- 
ment ;  but  the  desire  of  booty  had  been  with 
them  the  governing  principle.  Alboinus,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Italy, 
and  passing,  on  the  invitation  of  Narses,  the 
resistance  of  the  Alps,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  ard  heterogeneous  collection  of  barba- 
rous tribes  between  the  mountains  and  the  Po. 
The  conquests  of  this  savage  hero  changed 
again  the  name  of  all  the  north  of  Italy;  and 
as  its  Gallic  invaders  had  imparted  to  it  their 
name,  which  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Roman 
rate  it  bore,  so  from  this  successful  attempt  of 
the  Longobardi,  the  name  of  Lombardy,  assign- 
ed to  the  conquests  of  Alboinus.  has  remained  I 
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to  them  through  all  thetsheoqes  of  IwdyeAurr 
dred  years,  and  marks  the  limits  of  his  victories*. 
The  Lombards  from  the  north  spread  quickly 
over  Italy ;  and  the  tributary,  or,  as  we  perhaps 
should  say,  the.  leudal  dukes,  established  even  in 
Campania  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lombard 
race.  In  the  middle  ages  three  powers  arose  to 
claim  supremacy  in  Italy ;  the  pope,  as  guardian 
of  the  ecclesiastical  interest ;  the  exarch  of  Ra- 
venna,  to  whom  were  intrusted  the  interests  ot 
the  eastern  emperors;  and  the  Lombard  kings, 
who  boldly  claimed  to  be  considered  kings  of 
Italy.  The  conflict  between  these  powers  was 
long  and  warm ;  the  Lombards  for  a  time  ap> 
pea  red  to  prevail,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  church 
obtained  an  ally  in  the  once  redoubted  Franks, 
and  raised  up  a  new  claimant  to  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  were  match- 
ed against  those  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  new  empire  of  the  west, 
established  by  the  Frank  monarch,  was  founded 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
subversion  of  the  Lombard  throne.  Thus  endu- 
ed, 774,  the  history  of  this  people,  who,  aftei 
having  lived  the  wild  life  of  a  Nomadic  tribe, 
and  causing  terror  even  to  the  savage  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  forests,  succeeded  in  giving 
a  new  throne  and  a  new  name  to  Italy.  From 
this  time  the  name  of  Lombard  implies  merely 
that  the  people  bearing  it  belong  to  Upper  Ita- 
ly, and  conveys  no  longer  the  notion  oi  a  bar- 
barous character  or  a  peculiar  race ;  and  this 
corrupt  appellation  becomes  less  objectionable 
than  that  original  name  of  Longobardi,  which 
denoted  the  bearded  ferocity  of  the  German 
foresters.    Saccki  Origin*  de}  Longobaid. 

Lanuvium,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had 
there  a  celebrated  temple,  which  was  frequent- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls,  on  first  entering 
upon  office,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess. 
The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  covered  with  a 
goal's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  buckler  and  spear, 
and  wore  shoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  Cic.  pro  Mur.  ae  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  29.  pro  Milon.  10.— Iav.  8,  c.  14.— tial.  13, 
v.  364. 

IadDfcftj,  I.  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria,  Phrygia,  ana  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool  of 
its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called  Diofpolis^ 
nnd  afterwards  Rhoas.  Phn.  5,  c.  VQ.—Sbrab. 
12.— Mela,  1,  c.  15.— Cic.  5,  AU.  15.  pro  Mace. 
According  to  the  Roman  distribution  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  under  Constantine,  this  was 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  but  attributed  by  Ptolemy 
to  Lydia.  It  stood  on  theLycus,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Azopus,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  it  emptied  into  the  Maean- 
der.  and  might  with  almost  equal  propriety  be 
assigned  to  Lydia  or  Phrygia.  The  due  ob- 
servance of  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  intp 
Juridical  Conventus,  Ac.  in  the  order  of  time, 
will  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  town's  being  va- 
riously assigned  to  different  provinces.  As  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  court  for  its  district,  Laodi- 
cea  superseded  Hierapoji*  as  the  capital;*  Ita' 
ancient  name  is  stillpartly  preserved  in  that  of 
Jjudih,  though  the  Turks  denominate  it  EsH. 

Bisar,  or  the   Old  Castt*. IL  Another  of 
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Pfeaonia*  surnamed Cemowta,  rioW.W*jK4* 

£*<t*,  to  the  northwest  of  Iconium. IB. 

Another,  surnamed  Libani,  from  its  situation 
among  the  mountains  of  that  name.  It  stood 
between  the  rivers  Oromes  ami  Eleutherus, 

west  of  Emessa. IV.  A  city  of  the  same 

name  upon  the  coast  lav  opposite  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  from  its 
aitnation  was  entitled  ad  Mare.  The  name  is 
rtifl  extant,  though  slightly  changed,  in  Ladi- 
tiek.  There  were  other  towns  upon  which  this 
appellation  was  bestowed,  in  honour,  generally, 
of  the  mothers,  wires,  and  daughters  of  the 
Syrian  kings. 

L*5DlctNE,  a  province  of  Syria,  wnich  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

lupirrsntrM,  a  mountain,  m  Boeotia.  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called  La~ 
pkfaba.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  prepared 
to  immolate  Phryxus  and  ftelle,  whom  Jupiter 
saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  rain,  whence 
the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god. 
Pans.  9,  c.  34. 

LarInum,  or  Uanv a,  now  Larino,  a  town  of 
the  Frentani.  near  the  Tifernus  before  it  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
LariruUes.  Jlal.  15.  v.  565.— dc.  Clu.  63.4. 
AU.  13, 1.  7,  ep.  to.—Liv.  22,  c.  18, 1. 27,  c.  40. 
— Cos.  C.  I.e.  23. 

Laribsa,  if  "  Larissa,  which  still  retains  its 
name  and  positron*  Was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  flourishing  towns  of  t'hessaly,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Homef,  unless  indeed  the 
Argos  Pelasgicum  of  that  poet  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  it,  and  this  notion  would  not  be  en- 
tirely groundless,  if,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  there 
iraa  once  a  city  named  Argos  close  to  Larissa. 
The  same  geographer  has  enumerated  all  the 
ancient  towns  of  the  latter  name ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  his  researches  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in.  which 
it  was  found  had  been  at  different  periods  occu- 
pied by  that  people.  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  La- 
fissa  of  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneus,  owed 
its  origin  to  Acrisius.  This  town  was  placed 
"in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province  which 
Had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhaebi, 
who  were  partly  expeUed  by  the  Larisseeans, 
while  the  remainder  were  kept  in  close  subjec- 
tion, and  rendered  tributary.  This  state  of 
•  things  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  continued  till 
the  time  of  Philip,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 
government  of  Thessaly  into  his  own  hands. 
According  to  Aristotle  the  constitution  of  thk 
city  was  democratic*!.  Its  magistrates  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  considered  themselves 
as  dependant  on  their  favour.  This  fact  will 
account  for-  the  support  which  the  Athenians 
derived  from  the  republic  of  Larissa  during  the 
Peloponneaian  war.  The  Aleuad«,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of 
this  city.  *Larissa  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip 
having  abandoned  the  place,  and  destroyed  aft 
the  royal  papers  which  were  kept  there.  La- 
riwa  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  the  first 
•war  lie  waged  against  the  Romans  j  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  some  troops 
despatched  by  (he  latter  for  the  relief  of -the 
place.  Dtodorus  informs  as  that  its  citadel  was 
a  place  of  great  strength;    Though  the  territo- 


ry rf  tiki*  city  was  extremely  rich  and  ftrtdr,  k 
was  subject  to  great  losses,  caused  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Peneus.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that 
he  could' discover  no  ruins  at  Larissa:  but  that 
the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  Old  Larissa 
to  a  Pateo-Castro,  which  is  situated  upon  some 
very  high  rocks  at  four  hours  distance  towards 
the  east.  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  are 
however  of  opinion  that  the  modern  Larissa 
stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city." 

II.    Another,  sumamed   Cremaste,  "so 

called  from  the  steepness  of  its  situation  was 
also  named  Pelasgia,  as  we  are  Assured  by 
Strabo.  The  latter  appellation  might  indeed 
lead  to  the  supposition  mat  it  was  the  Pelasgic 
Argos  of  Homer. 

Atfrn*  ohm  Larissu  potent-:  *fr»  mwitr  fmtmdam 
A«ne  sniper  Argot  artnL 

Larissa  Cremaste  was  in  the  dominion  of  Achil- 
les ;  and  it  is  probable  from  that  circumstance 
that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  («arissteus.  At 
a  much  later  period  we  find  this  town  occupied 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  when  at  war  with 
Casaunder.  It  was  taken  by  Apustius,  a  Ro- 
man commander  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
with  Perseus,  when  it  was  entered  by  the  eon* 
sul  Licinius  Crassus  on  being  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants.  Its  ruins  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dodwell :  'In.  three  quarters  o£an  hour1 
(from  the  village  of  Oradista)  '  we  arrived  at 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  covered  with  bushes.  The  walls  are 
built  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  summit  of 
which  we  arrived  in  twenty  minutes ;  the  con- 
struction is  of  the  third  style,  and  finely  built 
with  large,  masses.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  Larissa  Creinasie. 
the  capital  of  \he  kingdom'of  Achilles;  and  1 
conceive  there  is  an  error  in  the  text  of  Strabo 
its  distance  from  Echinus;  for  twen- 


ty stadia  f  should  propose  to  substitute  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty ;  which,  calculating  something 
less  than  thirty  stadia  an  Hour,  corresponds  with 
four  hours  and  a  half,  which  it  took  us  to  per- 
form the  journey.  Its  situation  is  remarkably 
strong ;  and  its  lofty  and  impending  aspect  me- 
rits the  name  of  Cremaste.'  Sir  W.'Gell  says, 
'  the  form  of  Larissa  was  like  that  of  many 
very  ancient  Grecian  cities,  a  triangle  with  a 
citadel  at  its  highest  point  The  acropolis,  in 
which  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple,  if 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Othrys  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  over  which  water  was  conducted  to 
the  city.  It  is  accessible  on  horseback  on  the 
side  nearest  MdkaUa ;  and  from  it  is  seen  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  gul£  the 
whole  range  of  (Eta;  and  over  it  Parnassus.* 
Beyond  is  Alope,  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Achil- 
les, and  which  according  to  Steph,  Byz.  stood 
between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Alitrope  noticed  by 
Serial,  anffretainsits  name  on  the  shore  of  the 

Melion  gulf  below  MahUa?    Ctovl HI 

A  town  of  Syria  on  the  Orantes  between  Epi- 
phania  and  Apamea.  Its  modern  name,accor«U 
ing  to  D'Atmlle,  is  Skiwr*-*— IV.  The  raiat 
of  a  city  in  Assyria,  on  thu  iHgris,  above  ike 
month  of  the  Zabus,  indicated  to  the  tea  thou* 
sand  the  site  of  an  aneiem  city  named  Laiissa, 
supposed  to  hare  been  den  oyed  by  *na  IMea 
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j  s  river  of  Peli  m 
from  nwunt  Senilis,  and  forming  tie 
of  Aetata  and  Ebs. 

Lahiot  lacgb,  a  celebrated  piece  of  water 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Logo  di  Como.  On 
the  borders  of  this  division  oi  Italia  and  of  Rhae- 
tia  the  river  Addaa  spread  itself  into  a  lake 
which,  receiving  at  tne  same  time  tributary 
streams  from  the  Alps,  became  one  of  the  most 
beanrifal  and  celebrated  sheets  of  water  in  an- 
cient Italy,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  celebrity  in 
modern  times  and  with  its  modern  name.  Here 
Pliny  had  two  villas,  and  the  fountain  of  which 
he  speaks  yet  bears  the  name  of  the  naturalist 
The  lake  and  its  surrounding  country  are.  thus 
described  in  the  Classical  Tour.  "  The  lake 
of  Com*,  or  the  Larian  (for  so  it  is  still  called, 
not  unfrequentry  even  by  the  common  people) 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  and  is 
fifty  miles  in  length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth, 
ana  from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its 
form  is  serpentine,  and  its  banks  are  indented 
with  frequent  creeks  and  harbours ;  it  is  subject 
to  sodden  squalls,  and  sometimes,  even  when 
calm,  to  swellsTiolent  and  unexpected ;  both  are 
equally  dangerous.  The  latter  are  more  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  branch  of  the  lake 
-that  terminates  at  Camo  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the 
m  Adda  forms  at  Leoco.  The  mountains  that  bor- 
'  der  the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren  or 
naked:  their  lower  regions  are  generally  cover- 
ed with  olives,  Tines,  and  orchards;  the  middle 
is  encircled  with  groves  of  chesnut  of  great 
height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions  are 
either  .downs,  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  very  elevated  ridges,  which 
are  necessarily  either  naked  or  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continued  steep,  bat  usually  interrupted  by  fields 
and  levels  extending  in  some  places  into  wide 
plains,  which  supply  abundant  space  for  every 
kind  of  cultivation.  These  fertile  plains  are 
generally  at  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  two 
thirds,  of  the  total  elevation.  *  On  or  near  these 
levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  that 
so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Larian  territory :  various  ro  ines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now,  as  they  were 
anciently,  spread  over  its  surface,  and  daily 
opened  in  the  bowels  of  it*  mountains ;  besides 
quarries  of  marbles,  which  supply  Milan,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  cities  with  the  materials 
and  the  ornaments  of  their  most  magnificent 
churches."    Buskux. 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Lat£*i0m,  the  villa  of  GL  Cicero  at  Arpinun, 
near  the  Liris.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  el.  4, 
*p.  7,  ad  fr.  3,  ep.  1.— Min.  15,  c,  15. 
LATim,therohabitant$ of  Latium.  Vid.  Latium. 
ULmm.-  "The  name  of  Latipm  was  at 
4rat  given  to  that  portion  of  Italy  only  which 
extends  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
eaean  promontory,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast :  nut  subsequently  this  last  boun- 
dary was  removed  to  the  river  Litis,  now  Qawi- 
pUama,  whence  arose  the  distinction  of  Latium 
Antiquum  and  Novum.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Lathrm  was  extend- 
ed from  the  Iixk  to  the  month  of  the  rivtr  Vni- 


tumus  and  the  Hassic  hills.  Latium  Antiquun. 
may  be  considered  as  bounded  to  the  north  by 
the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  the  Latins  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sebines  by  the  former  river,  and 
from  the  Tuscans  by  the  latter ;  to  the  easv  and 
south-east  by  the  river  TJfens  and  the  Volseian 
mountains,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  Even  in  this  narrow  territory  it  will  be 
observed  that  many  tribes  are  included  which 
were  not  originally  incorporated  into  the  Latin 
confederacy,  and  consequently  did  not  offer  sa- 
crifice in  common  on  the  Alban  mount,  nor 
meet  in  the  general  assembly  held  at  the  source 
of  the  Aqua  Ferentina.  The  earliest  records 
of  Italian  history,  as  we  are  assured  by  Diony* 
sius  of  Balicaruassus,  represented  the  plains  of 
Latium  as  first  inhabited  t>y  the  Siculi,  a  people 
of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitled  to 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned; even  had  they  not  acquired  additional 
historical  importance  from  their  subsequent  mi- 
gration to  the  celebrated  island  from  thence  nam- 
ed Sicily.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  and 
apparently  on  sufficient  grounds,  whether  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  in  regard  to  the  first 
possession  of  Latium  by  the  Siculi,  be  correct; 
for  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily  tbey  are  said  to  have 
found  that  island  already  occupied  by  the  Sica- 
ni,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates,  came  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain, 
having  been  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
Ligurlans;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this 

nle  crossed  over  directly  from  Spain  to  Sici- 
w ,  'e  must  admit,  with  tfreret,  that  they  like- 
wise traversed  Italy,  and  having  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  the  extremity  of  that  country, 
finally  passed  into  the  adjacent  island.  It  is 
plain,  however,  from  several  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  8i- 
cani  was  something  more  than  a  transient  pas- 
sage through  that  country.  Respecting  the  Si- 
culi, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  their 
origin,  or  the  country  which  they  occupied  prior 
to  their  settlement  in  Italy.  So  remote  indeed 
was  the  period  of  this  event,  that  Bionysius 
appears  to  have  considered  them  as  settled  there 
from  time  immemorial.  But  this  opinion  is  too 
unsatisfactory  to  allow  the  modern  antiquary 
to  acquiesce  in  it ;  accordingly  we  find  many 
systems  advanced  by  writers  of  that  class  re- 
specting.the  origin  of  this  ancient  people.  Oli- 
vicri  concluded  that  they  came  from  Greece, 
because  Ancona  is  said  "by  Pliny  to  hare  been 
founded  by  the  Siculi,  while  other  writers  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  Greek  city.  But  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  by  the  Siculi  of  Pliny  we 
are  to  understand  a  Syracusnn  colony,  of  which 
Strabo  makes  mention,  and  to  which  Juvenal 
alludes  when  he  calls  the  city  in  question  the 
Doric  Ancona.  Freret,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  the  Siculi  were  an  IHyrian  nation, 
who  settled  in  Italy  not  long  after  the  Liburni, 
a  people  of  the  same  race,  had  established  them- 
selves in  that  country.  This  learned  writer  has 
not  made  us  acquainted  on  what  authority  he 
grounded  this  assertion,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he/relied  chiefly  on  a  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which 
the  Siculi  are  mentioned  to  conjunction  with  the 
Liburni,  as  having  anciently  possessed  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  country  in  the  province  which 
was  afterwards  called  Picenum :  he  might  also 
he  Induced  to  mink  that  his  opinion  derived 
1TO 
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gmv  expert  ft  am  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  the 
Bica'ota.  as  a  people  of  Dalmaiia.  It  would 
bard»y  be  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion of  Fieret  wiiiout  further  evidence,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
expiess  testimony  of  a  writer  whose  authority, 
on  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Sicily, 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  rejected,  we  mean  that  of 
Philistus  of  Syracuse,  who,  as  Dionysius  re- 
ports, asserted  that  the  Siculi  were  Ligurians, 
and  that  having  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
TTmbri  and  Pelasgi,  they  crossed  over  into  Sici- 
ly. This  is  also  the  account  which  Silius  Ita* 
hcus  has  followed.  There  is  no  point  so  clear- 
ly established  with  respect  to  the  Siculi  as  that 
of  their  having  occupied,  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  Latin  plains  and  part  of  Etruria.  Placed 
therefore  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  their 
connexion  with  Liguria  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, while  their  fllyrian  origin  becomes  pro- 
portionably  improbable.  On  the  same  supposi- 
tion likewise  we  can  well  understand  how  this 
people  may  have  been  driven  south  along  the 
western  coast  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi and  the  Aborigines;  but  if  we  allow  with 
Pliny  that  they  had  formed  settlements  on  the 
Adriatic  also,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  nation  so  largely  disseminated  and  so  firmly 
settled  could  have  been  expelled  from  Italy.  It 
is  evident  also  that  the  Siculi  did  not  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  Aborigines,  their  con- 
stant enemies,  were  placed  between  them  and 
the  Adriatic.  Lastly  ^  we  may  adduce,  in  confir- 

■  mation  of  the  Ligunan  origin  of  the  Siculi,  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Festus,  which  stated  thai 
the  Sacrani,  who  are  the  same  people  as  the 
Aborigines,  expelled  the  Ligurians  and  the  Si- 
culi from  the  Septimontium}  or  Rome.  Diony- 
sius likewise  mentions  the  Ligurians  among  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  was  first  composed.  Ancient  writers  do 
nut  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  people 
who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  abandon  Latium. 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  Philistus  ascribed* 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi.  Thu- 
cydides  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opici ;  while 
Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient 
writer,  represents  the  Siculi  as  flying  from  the 
CEnotri.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  dis- 
crepance, it  is  pretty  evident,  that  under  these 

'  different  names  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and  CEnotri, 
the  same  people  are  designated  whom  Diony- 
sius and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term 
Aborigines.  Having  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed of  this  ancient  race  under  the  head  of  TJm- 
bria,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  section  which  relates  to  that 

•  province,  and  pass  on  to  trace  rapidly  the  sequel 
of  the  history  of  Latium.  The  Aborigines,  in- 
termixing with  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  occu- 
pied Latium,  and  soon  .formed  themselves  into 
the  several  communities  of  Latin  i,  Rutuli,  Her- 
nici,  and  Volsci,  even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  supposed  arrival  of  ^Eneas.  Of  that 
event  it  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to  speak  at 
length,  since  it  has  been  already  discussed  by 
others  as  fully  as  the  subject  admits  of.  The 
.  question  indeed  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this 
narrow  compass.  Are  we  to  form  our  notions 
of  the  Trojan  prince  by  what  we  read  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Iliad  1  If  so,  we  are  there  told 
plainly  that  JEneas  and  his  descendants  remain- 
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ed  in  possession  ofthe  Troad  for  many  genera- 
tions. (II.  Y.  907.)   Consequently  Homer  him- 
self furnishes  the  best  argument  against  the  co- 
lony of  JEneas  in  Latium.    If  we  are  not  to 
form  our  judgment  from  what  is  related  of  the 
son  of  Anchises  in  the  Iliad,  then  he  becomes  a 
mere  fictitious  character,  the  reality  of  whose  ad- 
ventures cannot  afford  ground  for  historical  dis- 
cussion.   Notwithstanding  that  Dionysius  la- 
bours anxiously  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of 
.Eneas  in  Latium.  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
by  the  accounts  of  all  the  older  historians,  such 
as  Hellanicus,  Cephalo  of  Gergithus.  and  He- 
gesippus,  the  Trojan  prince  did  not  advance  be- 
yond Thrace,  or  the  peninsula  of  Paliene.  We 
would  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  some  modern 
writers,  who  consider  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
colony  as  an  invention  of  the  Romans  to  please 
Augustus:  it  is  evident,  from  Dionysius's  ac- 
count, that  there  were  some  traditions  to  this 
effect  among  the  Greeks  long  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  Rome.    There  seems  no  objection, 
therefore,  to  our  admitting  the  arrival  or  a  chief 
called  .Eneas  on  the  Latin  coast,  though  be 
might  neither  be  the  son  of  Anchises,  nor  in 
any  respect  connected  with  Troy.    If  be  came 
from  the  Thracian  ^Enea,  as  most  accounts  im- 
ply, -the  name  of  that  city  might  have  occasion^ 
ed  the  error.   Various  etymologies  ofthe  names 
of  Latium  and  the  Latins  are  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  writers;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  derived  from  a  chief  called  Lati- 
nus,  of  whom  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  heard, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Latins  as  a  distinct  people  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Prisci  Latini  was  first  given  to 
certain  cities  of  Latium,  supposed  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Latinus  Silvius,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  most  of  which  were  afterwards 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  Ancns  Martins  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus.    In  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  we  find  the  Latin  nation  unit- 
ed under  the  form  of  a  confederate  republic,  and 
acknowledging  that  ambitious  prince  as  the  pro- 
tector of  their  league.    After  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant  from  Rome,  we  are  told  that  the  La- 
tins, who  favoured  his  cause,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  the  lake  Regilius,  and  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.   According  to  this  his- 
torian ,  the  Latins  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  some  years  afterwards,  for  having 
taken  no  advantage  ofthe  distu  rbances  at  Rome, 
which  finally  led  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
to  the  mons  Sacer,  and  for  having,  an  the  con- 
trary, offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  ca 
that  occasion ;  he  adds  also,  that  a  perpetual 
league  was  formed  at  that  time  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Latins.    However,  about  143  rears 
afterwards,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebelling, 
and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
which  thev  had  agreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of 
Rome.    TJJieir  bold  demand,  which  was  urged 
through  L  Annius  Setinus  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate, that  one  ofthe  consuls  at  least  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  nation,  led  to  an  open  rap- 
ture.   A  war  followed,  which  was  rendered  re- 
markable from,  the  event  of  the  execution  of 
young  Manlius  by  order  of  his  father,  and  the 
devotion  of  Decius.    After  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  finally 
reduced  to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of « 
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few  towns,  which  experienced  greater  lenity, 
and  Laiinm  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent staie.  At  that  time  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens  had  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of 
the  Latin  cities ;  but,'  at  a  later  period,  the  Grac- 
chi sought  to  level  all  such  distinctions  between 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried.  The  Social  war  follow- 
ed ;  and  though  the  confederates  were  finally 
conquered,  alter  a  long  and  desperate  contest, 
the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  that  all 
the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  by  Sylla;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  dose  of  the  republic  that  the  Latins 
were  admitted  generally  to  participate  in  ail  the 
rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  GUirites." 
Cram, 

Lutmos,  a  mountain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus. 
It  is  famous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Latmms  Heros,  Vid. 
Endymum.  Mtla,  1,  c.  17.—-  Ovid.  Trid.  .2, 
t.  flfe.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  83.— PUn.  5,  c.  29.— 
Strut.  U.—Ctc.  1,  Tiis.  28. 
-  Latobbigi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  of  whom 
*  we  know  but  little.  According  to  Caesar  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Helvetii,  Rauraci, 
and  Tulingi.    Cos.  B.  G.  1, 5. 

Latopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid, 
M  so  called  from  a  fish  that  was  there  adored, 
bears  now  the  name  of  Asna,  which  signifies 
illustrious."    D'Awvillf. 

Lavinium,  or  Lavinum,  a  town  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  Latium  during  the  reign  of  -/Eneas, 
"  said  to  have  .been  founded  by  that  prince  on 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Latinus :  this 
story,  however,  would  go  but  little  towards  pro- 
ving the  existence  of  such  a  town,  if  it  were  not 
actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
by  Strabo  and  other  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tali  us,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was 
assassinated.  Strabo  mentions  that  Lavinium 
had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  The  inhabitants  are 
termed  by  Pliny,  Laviniates  Ilionenses.  La- 
vinium and  Laurentium  were  latterly  united 
under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavinium.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  Lavinium.  Cluverius-plaoed  it  near  the 
church  of  8.  PetroneUa ;  Holstenius  on  the  hill 
called  Monle  ii  Levano ;  but  more  recem  topo- 
graphers concur  in  fixing  it  at  a  place  called 
PraHca,  about  three  miles  from  •  the  coast." 
Cram.—Virg.  M%.  1,  v.  262.—Strab.  *>.—Dio- 
«?*.  Hal.  \.—Liv.  1,  c.  2.— Justin.  43,  c.  2. 

'  Laorracum,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ens 
and  the  Danube,  now  Lorck.  It  was  the  place  of 
rendezvous  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube. 

LiffftKNTim,  a  name  belonging  properly  to 
lie  inhabitants  of  Laurentum,  burtpplied  also 
o  the  subjects  of  king  Latinus  in  general. 

Laurentum,  "  the  capital  of  Latinus*  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  best  topographers, 
must  have  stood  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ostia, 
and  near  the  spot  now  called  Paierno.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  city,  whatever  may.  be  thought 
of  Mncns  and  the  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  without  going  so  far  hack  as  to  Sa- 


turn and  Picus,  it  maybetftsserted  that  the  ori- 
gin of  Laurentum  is  most  ancient,  since  it  i» 
mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium 
in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
recorded  by  Polybius.  Though  Laurentum 
joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  lake  Regillus,  it 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  Roman  interests.  Of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory we  know  but  littfe,  Lucan  represents  it  as 
having  fallen  into  ruins,  and  become  deserted 
in  consequence  of  tip  civil  wars.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  Laurentum  appears  to  have 
been  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavi- 
nium ;  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
vinium. This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Fron*- 
tinus  and  Symmachus,  and  numerous  inscrip- 
tions collected  by  Vulpius.  The  district  of  Lau- 
rentum must  have  been  of  a  very  woody  and 
marshy  nature.  The  Silva  Laurentina  is  no- 
ticed by  Julius  Obsequens;  and  Herodian  re* 
ports,  that  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on 
account  of  the  laurel  groves  which  grew  there  \ 
the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particular- 
ly salutary.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Lauren- 
tum is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  (ASn.  7, 59.) 
The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous  for  the 
number  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  We  are  told  that 
Scipio  and  Lceiius,  when  released  from  the  cares 
of  business,  often  resorted  to  this  neighbourhood, 
and  amused  themselves  by  gathering  shells  on 
the  shore.  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laurentum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in 
winter;  and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that 
they  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  city 
than  detached  dwellings.  Every  lover  of  an- 
tiquity is  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  mi- 
nute description  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat; 
The  precise  spot  which  should  be  assigned  to 
this  villa  has  Deen  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  topographers.  Holstenius  places  it  at 
Paierno,  but  in  this  respect  he  was  probably 
mistaken,  as  the  generality  of  antiquaries  con- 
sider the  remains,  which  exist  on  that  site,  as 
those  of  Laurentum ;  besides,  Paierno  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  whereas  Pliny's  re- 
treat was  close  to  it.  We  Would  rather  follow 
the  opinion  of  Fabretti,  Lancisi,  and  Vulpius, 
who  fix  the  site  of  the  villa  at  la  Piatira,  a 
hamlet  nearly  midway  between  Laurentum  and 
Ostia.  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  farm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood."   Cram. 

Lacrium,  "celebrated  for  its  silver  mines, 
was  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Asty- 
palaean  promontory  to  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Rafli,  the  ancient  Prasia?,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  produce 
of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmae;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took 
place  annually.  Tbemistocles,  however,  duriiur 
a  war  with  ASgina,  advised  them  to  apply  this 
money  to  the  construction  of  200  pulleys ;  a 
measure  which  contributed  in  a  erreat  degree  to 
the  naval  ascendency  of  the  Athenians.  Tbn- 
cydides  reports,  that' (he  Laredannonian  army, 
in  their  second  invasion  of  Attica,  advanced  in 
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<h  j  durction  as  far  asLaortum.  The  produce 
of  the  n  ines  bad  already  much  diminished  m 
the  time  of  Xenophon.  We  collect  from  his 
account  hat  they  were  then  farmed  by  private 
persons,  <rho  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  republic 
in  propoition  to  the  quantity  of  ore  they  extract- 
ed ;  but  he  strongly  urged  the  government  to 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving 
that  they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  re- 
venue to  the  state.  These  private  establish- 
ments Were  called  ipyaar^pta  it  roig  ifyvptioa. 

Nicias  is  paid  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000 
slaves  in  the  mines.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
wrote ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever, was  extracted  from  the  old  scoria?,  as  the 
ancient  miners  were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art 
of  smelting  the  ore.  '.Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  sur- 
vey of  this  part  of  the  Attic  eoast,  discovered 
many  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with 
which  the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  observ- 
ed traces  of  the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  Ke- 
ratia.  The  site  of  the  smelting  furnaces  may 
be  traced  to  the  southward  of  Tkoriso  for  some 
miles,  immense  quantities  of  scoria)  occurring 
there.1  These  were  probably  placed  near  the 
sea-coast  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  import  The  mines  were 
situated  much  higher  along  the  central  range  of 
hill*"    Cram. 

Laurox,  a  town  of  Spain,  whose  situation 
is  uncertain.  According  to  a  learned  geogra- 
pher, "  it  is  now  Laurigi  in  Valtntia.  a  small 
village,  once  a  town  of  great  strength,  which* 
Sertorius  besieged,  look,  and  burned;  even  then 
when  Pompey,  whose  confederates  the  Lauro- 
nites  were,  stood  with  his  whole  army  nigh 
enough  unto  the  flame  to  warm  his  hands,  and 
yet  dursf  not  succour  it."    BeyL  Casm. 

Laus,  now  Laino,  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lucanku    Strab.  6. 

Laos  Pompbia,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded  by  a 
colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lautumi*,  or  Latomib,  a  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysius,  and 
now  converted  into  a  subterraneous  garden, 
filled  with  numerous  shrubs,  flourishing  in  lux- 
uriant variety.  Cic.  Vir.  5,  c.  27.— 2*9.96,  v.  87. 

LbbadSa,  a  town  of  Baeotia,  on  Ihe  borders 
of  Phocis,  west  of  Coronea,  more  anciently  call- 
ed Midea.  "  This  city  was  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situated  in 
a  eave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who 
consulted  the  Fates  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies,  which  are 
accurately  detailed  by  Pausanias,  who  also 
gives  a  minute  description  of  the  sacred  cavern. 
The  oracle  was  already  in  considerable  repute 
In  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  consulted  it,  as  well 
as  Mardonius.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  so- 
lemn assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Le- 
hadea,  after  the  action  to  return  thanks.  This 
was  known,  however,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of 
Epaminondas.  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity 
Jupiter  Trophonius.  The  geographer  Diraear- 
chus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Alhenssus,  wrote  a 
Kill  account t>f  the  oracle.  He  briefly  alludes 
lo  it  in  his  description  of  Greece. 

riJAif  daBaMm  Ml  iipip  Tpofuffov 
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Below  the  cave  wen  the  grove  and  temple  of 

Trophonius,  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mne- 
mosyne, and  the  temples  of  Proserpine,  Ceres, 
Jupiter,  and  Apollo ;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Boaa 
Fortune;  all  of  which  were  filled  with  statues 
by  the  first  artists ;  whence  Pauaaaias  obsexTa 
that  Lebadea  was  as  richly  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  It  i*  how- 
ever  said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  troops 
ofMubridates."    Cram, 

Lebedus,  or  LEBiDOfl,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were  yearly 
observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysimachus 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  It  had  been  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Codras. 
SLrab.li.—Otrat.  1.  ep.  11,  V.  !.—&rodoL  1. 
c.  liZ—Oc.  1,  JHv.  33. 

Lbchaum,  now  Pelago,  a  port  of  Corinth  in 
.the  bay  of  Corinth.  Stat.  Tiub.  %  v,  381.— 
Lav.  32,  c  23.  Sir  William  Cell  observes, 
"  LechaTum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  front 
Corinth,  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  ma- 
gazines, and  a  custom-house.  East  of  it,  the 
remains  of  the  port  are  yet  visible  at  a  place 
where  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel  into  the  fields. 
Near  it  axe  the  remains  of  a  modem  Venetian 
fort." 

Lbctttm,  a  promontory,  now  Cape  Baba,  se- 
parating Troas  from  JSoiia.  This  constituting 
the  northern  limit  of  Phrygia  Minor  under  the 
Roman  government,  formed  consequently  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  Asia,  properly  sa  call- 
ed by  the  Romans.    Liv.  37,  c.  37. 

Ledus.  now  Jjeg,  a  river'  of  Gaul  near  the 
modern  Montpeher.    Mela,  2,  c  5. 

Leueobs,  (a  A<y«,  io  gaiter,)  a  wandering 
people,  composed  of  different  unconnected  na* 
tions  inhabiting  the  Troad  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  driven  towards  Caria  on  the 
termination  of  that  contest  and  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Such  is  one  account  of  this  obscure 
and  very  ancient  race.  We  are  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  weak  authority  on  which 
this  notion  rests,  and  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
account,  to  inquire  further  into  the  origin  of  this 
people,  and  we  shall  find  them  settling,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  European  papulation,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acarnania,  <£lolia,Locris,  and  Bon 
otia.  Though  we  do  not  deny  the  early  mix* 
ture  of  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  it  stems  pro- 
bable that  the  early  residence  of  the  latter,  if 
the  temporary  occupation  of  a  place  by  somjgra- 
tory  a  people  can  be  called  a  residence,  was  in 
the  western  continent,  and  probably  in  Thrace 
or  Macedonia.  Their  appearance,  nevertheless 
in  the  southern  peninsula,  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  period  of  authentic  history,  because 
Lelegia,  (the  earliest  name  of  Laconia,  Becom- 
ing to  the  traditions  relied  on  by  Pausaaia*; 
came  from  them,  or  from  Lelex  their  prince,  whe 
flourished  at  an  era  purely  mythological.  The 
same  geographer  believed  them  to  have  had  their 
first  seats  in*  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  aa 
opinion  which  cannot  stand,  because  it  is  op- 
pined  by  reason  and  analogy,  but  wbieh  mani- 
festly proves  the  earlv  settlement  of  the  Lelepes 
in  those  regions.  When  from  this  place  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  passed  over 
to  the  islands,  m  the  sea  that. separated  the 
coasts  of  En  rone  and  Asia,  they  assumed  the 

meof  Carians, if  Herodotusinay  he  relied  004 
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tat  it  ia  certainty  more  candonant  with  proba- 
bility, that  this  occurred  upon  their  emigration 
from  the  islands  to  the  eastern  short  We  may 
•till  farther  ohser  re,  that  it  is  not.  always  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  Leteves  from  the  other 
primitive  tribes  of  Greece,  who  were  frequently 
Mended  in  nart,  and  who  were  still  more  fre- 
quently confused  by  the  ignorance  of  historians 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.  8Mb.  7  and  H.-Hotmt.  il.91,  v. 
86.— Jttfi.  4,  c.  7, 1. 5,  c.  &k—Virg.  M*.  8,  v. 
796.— /><MM.a,c.  1.' 

F  .guanine,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because 
ante  possessed  by  the  Leleges.    Plin.  6,  c.  99. 

liaiuNW,  a  place  in  Britain,  where  Caesar  is 
•apposed  to  nave  first  landed,  and  therefore 
placed  by  some  at  Umne  in  M&U. 

Lbmanhus,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Genera.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Q&mtva  or 
L**trmmr.    bacon.  1    v.  39&— JMUa,  3,c  6. 

Louios,  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  jfisrean  Sea,  south-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Athos  £7  miles,  towards  the  intends  of  imbros 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  minor.  Xt 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Ltmnims  fatery 
who  fell  there  when  thrown  (torn  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter. (VuL  Vuleanns.)  It  was  celebrated  for 
two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lemnian 
women  murdering  their  husbands  (  VUL  Bip- 
ssjwle,)  and  that  of  the  Leinnians,  or  Pelasgi, 
in  kitting  all  the  children  they,  had  had  by  some 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruelty 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lemnian  ac- 
tion*, which  is  applied  to  all  barbarous  and  in- 
human  deeds\  The  first  inhabitants  of  Lernnos 
were  the  Pelasgi.  or  Tather  the  Thractans,  who 
were  murdered  oy  their  wive*.  After  them 
eaane  the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by 
the  Argonauts,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1100  vears  before 
die  Christian  era.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  chalk,  called  terra  Lemma  and 
turra  sigillata ;  and  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  surpassed'those  of 
Crete  and  Egypt  Some  remains  of  it  were 
still  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  island  of 
Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene,  was  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades,  and 
the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  to 
emigrate.  Virg.  JBn.  8,  v.  454. — Homer.  It. 
1,  v.  693— C.  Nep.  in  MU.—Stoab.  I,  9  and 
7.— Htradot.  6,  c.  140—Jlftte,  9,c.  7.— ApoL 
ten.  1,  org.—  Place.  8,  v.  78.— Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
3,  v.  872.— Slat.  3,  Tkeb.  974.  Thewincipal 
^eitieswereHephaistia  and  Myrina.  The  latter 
"stood  upon  the  point  or  cape  that  looked  towards 
mount  Athos,  whose  shadow,  *it  was  said,  was 
seen  in  the  market-place  of  this  city  at  a  parti- 
cular season  Hephaistia  mar  be  supposed 
from  its  name  to  have  been  peculiarly  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Vulcan,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  island ;  vat  its  wars  with  the  soldiers  of 
Mahomet,  and  its  resistance  under  the  conduct 
of  the  daughter  of  its  Venetian  governor,  have 
rendered  its  modern  tame  superior  to  any  that 
it  derives  from  antia  uity.  Jt  was  well  provided 
with  bavs  and  creels,  which  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  want  of  rivers,  and  tl^e  soil  was 
tot  the  most  part  fruitful  and  productive.  There 
•till  remains  one  harbour,  sufficient  for  the  di- 


minished trade  of  the  Wand,  which  now,  m  a 
circumference  of  upwards  of  MO  miles,  consams 
but  a  population  ot  about  8000  souls.  The  i-e- 
snatns  ot  an  extinct  volcano  have  been  disoov 
ered  here,  and  the  eruptions,  which  are  sao 
posed  to  have  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  court 
try,  may  account  fur-the  fable  by  which  the  gov 
of  fire  is  represented  to  have  dwek  in  th.* 
island. 

LsMoviCBm,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  in 
that  part  which  was  afterwards  attached  u 
Aauitania.  Their  capital  was  Angusturituai 
Limoges,  though  Ptolemy  makes  it  Raiiastum. 
The  province  of  lAmous%nyor  ihat  region  which 
forms  the  department  de  la  Haute  Viennel  cor- 
responds to  their  territory,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Vienne.  The  Lemovices  are  again  men- 
tioned by  Canar  in  the  same  passage  as  that  in. 
which  they  are  assigned  to  the  position  given 
above ;  in  the  second  instance  they  would  seem 
to  belong  to  Armorioa,  but  jt  is  possible  that  tjie 
text  is  here  corrupt.    Cos.  Bm.  Gal.  7,  75. 

LaocoaioK.     Yid.  Athena. 

Lbootwm,  and  Lbontint,  I.  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, about  fiva,  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 
it  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubo?a, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  tbe  Lesstrigones ;  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lastru 
genii  campi.  The  country  was  extremely  fruit* 
rnl,  whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Leontium  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against 
the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  497,  and>  the  eloquence 
ofGorgias,  the  Leontme  rbetorician,  was  chosen 
as  the  persuasive  intercessor  with  the  republi- 
cans or  Greece?  The  result  of  this  eYrioassy, 
and  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  adoption  of 
the  quarrels  of  the  Leontines  by  Athens,  are 
well  known  m  the  appointment  of  Alcibiades 
and  others  to  take  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  his  recall,  the  defeat  ofthe  other  generals, 
the  destruction  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  ana 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  disastrous  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  modern 
LenHni  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Leontium. 
■  II.  A  town  of  the  same  name  in  Achaia, 
one  of  the  twelve  original  cities  of  that  division 
of  the  Peloponneseus.  It  was  near  mount 
Scollis,  and  is  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Tkucyd. 
6.—Potyb.  t.—Ovid.  Fast.  4>  v.  4€7.— Mai.  14, 
v.  198. — Cic.  in  Verr.  5. 

Leontos,  a  river  of  OcpIo  Syria,  called  at  its 
mouth,  in  modern  times  Casemieh,  butthrorwfh 
the  rest  of  its  course  1/eHoni  or  Lank.  v$d. 
lAbanns.  *  . 

Lkpontti.  "The  IiCpontii  Inhabited  the 
high  Alps,  whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Tesin ;  and  the  name  or  .Leventina,, 
which  distinguishes  among  many  valleys  that 
through  which  tbe  Tesm  runs,  is  formed  of  the 
name  of  this  nation,  who  on  the  other  side  ex- 
tended m  the  Pennine  valley.where  (hey  pov 
sessed  Oscela,  now  Domo  £  <Omla.  JTAnvilie. 
Comnmnicatinpr  t&eir  name  to  the  mountains 
among  which  they  dwelt,  and  which  separated 
Italv  .from  Helvetia,  they  were  znrrotinded  ty 
the  innumerable  Alpine  tribes  of  Rhoetia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Gallia  Ctsalpina.  — 

Leptw,  T.  the  name  of  a  lar^e  city  of  the 
Tripolitana  in  Africa.    It  was  situated  near  tbe 
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8yrtia  Major,  a  little  ttf  the  west,  and  the  rains 
that  now  bear  toe  name  of  LaHda  indicate  the 
site  of  this  ancient  place.  Leptis  Magna  was 
the  principal  of  the  three  cities  from  which  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  it  stood  has 

been  denominated  Tripoiis. IL    Another, 

now  Ltmta^  west  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  in  the 
fertile  country  of  Byzacium,  and  of  course  be- 
yond the  Tripoiitana.  Though  a  place  of  mnch 
importance,  it  was  called  Minor  to  distinguish 
it  trom  the  former.  This  Leptis  stood  about 
eighteen  Roman'  miles  from  Adrumetum.  It 
paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, by  way  of  tribute.  Lmcan.  8,  v.  951.—* 
PiTn,  5,  c.  lO.—Sallust.  in  J*g.  77.— MH*f  1,  a 
$.— Start.  3,  v.  256.— Cat.  CL  9,  c  38.— CU.  5. 
Vcrr.  59. 

Lsau,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  on  the 
'  coast  of  Caria,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference,  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  in- 
habitants were  very  dishonest  Sfrab.  10.— 
Berodot.  5,  c.  125. 

Lerina,  or  Planisu,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Lma,  on  the  coast  df  Gaul, 
at  the  east  of  the  Rhone.     Tacit,  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Lkrna,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the  po- 
ets, the  JDanaides  threw  the  heads  of  their  mar* 
dared  husbands.  It  was  there  also  that  Hercu- 
les killed  the  famous  hydra.  The  fountain 
Amymone,  the  Halcyonian  pool,  the  torrent 
Ohimarrus,  and  the  river  Erasmus,  famous  in 
themselves,  contributed  to  form  this  still  more 
celebrated  pool  or  marsh.  A  modern  traveller ' 
relates,  that,  overgrown  with  grass  and  reeds, 
an  incurious  passenger  might  not  observe  this 
famed  and  ancient  lake,  which  still  retains  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  its 
former  properties  and  peculiarities.  Its  small 
channel  affording,  as  it  discharges  itself  by  a 
little  stream  into  the  Argolic  gulf,  abundance 
of  water  for  a  few  mills  that  are  seated  on  its 
banks,  the  surrounding  people  are  for  the  most 
part  millers ;  they  inform  the  inquirer  that  the 
pool  is  bottomless,  and  no  doubt  the  tradition  to 
that  effect  has  come  down  to  them  uninterrupt- 
ed since  the  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules  beside 
its  bank.  Virg.  <&*.  6,  v.  803, 1. 12,  v.  517.— 
Strab.  8.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Ovid.  1YM.  1,  v.  607. 
— lAterel.  b—SUd.  7W.  4,  v.  63a— ApoUod. 

9,  c.  15. There  was  a  festival  called  Ltr- 

naa,  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to 
carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from  a  temple  upon 
mount  £rathis,  dedicated  to  Diana.    Pons. 

Xjsro,  the  same  as  Lerina. 

Lesbos,  one  of -the  largest  islands  in  the 
JBgean  Sea,  and  the  seventh  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, distant  from  the  coast  of  JBolia  a  few 
miles,  and  itself  in  circumference  about  168. 
The  island,  to  which  a  mythological  origin* 
serving  only  to  show  its  antiquity,  is  assigned 
by  ancient  authorities,  seems  to  have  received 
its  name  in  the  obscurest  ages.  Long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  their  account,  the 
Pelasgi  migrated  to  this  place ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Ionic  settleroent^of  Macareus  and  his  family 
is  still  sufficiently  remote  from  that  first  land- 
mark of  classical  history  to  become  doubtful, 
even  without  the  embellishments  which  would 
make  it  so  if  otherwise  entitled  to  cred  it  The 
later  population  seemed,  however,  descended 
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from  the  JBoliana,  who,  at  a  later  period;  ana 
probably  within  the  historic  ages,  or  vei  y  oearl? 
so,  passed  over  to.  this  inviting  spot.  "  The 
happy  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Lesbos  con- 
spired with  the.  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  to  pro* 
-dace  those  delicious  fruits,  and  those  exquisite 
wines,  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  modem 
travellers  to  deserve  the  eaootniums  so  liberally 
bestowed  oh  them  by*  ancient  writers.  The 
convenience  of  its  harbours  furnished  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delight* 
ful  island,  which,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
was  reckoned  populous  and  powerful,  and,  Ike 
the  rest  of  Greece  at  that  time,  governed  by  the 
moderate  jurisdiction  of  hereditary  princes. 
The  abase  of  royal  power  occasioned  the  disso- 
lution of  monarchy  in  Lesbos,  as  wall  as  in  the 
neighbouring  isles.  The  rival  cities  of  <Mity- 
lene  and  Mechymna  contended  for  republican 

E re-eminence.  The  former  prevailed;  and 
aving  reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities 
of  inferior  note,  began  to  extend  its  dominion 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  island,  and 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Troas.  The 
Lesbians  afterwards  underwent  those  general 
revolutions,  to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  power.  Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valour  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all 
the  Greek  settlements  around  them,  spurned  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  and  Pausaoaias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  honourable 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  respect  in  peace  and  to  follow  in  war.9 
QUI.  Hut.  Greece.  The  name  of  the  island  is 
now  AfytiUn,  from  that  of  the  principal  city, 
which  still  retains  its  old  appellation  in  that 
altered  form  of  Mytilini.  Among  the  other 
names  by  which  Lesbos  was  known  to  the  an* 
cients,  the  most  common  were  Maearia,  Lasia, 
an<l  Pelssgia. 

LfiTHa7l.'one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in 
Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making*them 
forget  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or  heard, 
before,  as  the  name  implies,  A^  aUirisn— 
II.  Lethe  is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes, 
which  runs -under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
after  rises  again ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion.  "  Divers 
canals  derived  from  the  Nile,  separating  Mem- 
phis from  the  ancient  sepulchres  and  pyramids, 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  or  their  in- 
fernal rivers  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe," 
—-III.  There  is  also  a  river  of  that  name  in 
Spain.- — IV.  Another  in  Bceotia,  whose  wa-  ' 
ters  were  drunk  by  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle of  Trophonius.  Loan.  9,  v.  355. — Ovid. 
Trisl.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47.— Virg.  a  4,  v.  545.  JBn. 
6,  v.  1U.—IUI.  1,  v.  235, 1.  10,  r.  555.— Pmu* 
9,c,39,— flbfw*.3,od.7,v.*7.    . 

Lbuoa,  a  town  of  Messapia,  almost  upon  the 
point  of  the  Iapygian  promontory.  Some  ves- 
tiges, of  the  ancient  place  and  name  are  extant 
in  that  of  a  church,  which  bears  the  title  o! 
Santa  Maria  M  Leuca.  The  name  of  this 
whole  region,  according  to  Strata,*  was  derived 
from  a  gigantic  race  of  men  called  Leitcterni, 
who  once  inhabited  it,  having  esc  ined  from  the 
fight  *po&  the  PhBBgrean  plains.    It  wa*  afle:- 
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wards  included  in  the  country  of  the  Salentini, 
though  ihe  Leoterni  may  (without  recourse  to 
fable)  he  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  dwelt 
thereabout,  and  to  have  caused  that  region  to  be 
called  Leuteria, 

Lsocus,  or  Lbocadu,  an  island  of  the  lo- 
i  ion  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  once 
fwmed  "  part  of  the  continent,  but  was  after- 
wards separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
cot,  and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  known 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Maura.  In  Homer's 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he 
calls  it  'A«r*ir  'HfttffWto,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca 
and  Cephallenia.  Scylax  also  affirms, ( that  it 
had  been  connected  formerly  with  the  continent 
of  Acarnania.  It  was  first  called  Epilencadii, 
and  extends  towards  the  Lencadian  promonto- 
ry. The  Acarnanians  being  in  a  state  of  fac- 
tion, received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth. 
The  Acarnanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthe- 
nes to  undertake  the  siege  of  Leucas.  which 
had  always  been  hostile  to  them,  but  that  offi- 
cer, having  other  designs  in  view,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  their  request  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  years  after,  they  became  masters  of  the 
place,  though  at  what  precise  period  is  not  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
learn  from  Livy  that  it  was  considered  as  the 
principal  town  of  Acarnania,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  nation  was  usually  convened 
there  it  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
was  then  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Ctcumius  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  great  intrepidity  and  perse* 
verance ;  but  at  length  through  the  treachery 
of  some  Italian  exiles,  the  enemy  was  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  the  place  taken  by  storm,  an 
event  which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
all  Acarnania.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia, Leucas  was  by  a  special  decree  separated 
from  the  Acarnaman  confederacy.  The  same 
historian  describes  the  town  of '  Leucas  as  situ- 
ated on  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  isl- 
and from  Acarnania,  and  is  not  more  than  190 
steps  wide.  It  rests  on  a  hill,  looking  towards. 
Acarnania  and  the  east  The  lower  parts  of 
the  city  are  flat,  and  close  to  the  shore ;  hence 
it  is  easily  assailed  by  land  and  sea.'  Thucy- 
dides  likewise  states  that  the  town  was  situated 
.  within  the  Isthmus,  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds, 
that  the  Corinthians  removed  it-  to  its  present 
situation  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Holland  speaks 
of  the  ruins  of  an  '  ancient  city  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  modern  town .  The  spot  ex- 
fa  iblts  the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old 
Greek  structure,  ascending  and  surrounding  the 
summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill  near  the  sea ; 
and  of  numerous  sepulchres, 'which  appear 
among  the  vineyards  that  cover  its  declivity.' 
As  the  passage  through  the>  Diorycftts  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows, 
we  learn  that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sea.at  certain  intervals.  In  a  small 
island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  Leucas  was 
an  ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  Some 
ether  passages  relative  to  Leucas  will  be  found 
in  Polybius.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks  of 
*  law  m  force  there  by  which  landed  proprietors 
were  forbidden  to  part  with  their  estates,  except 
'n  eases  of  great  necessity ;  he  adds,  that  the 
abolition  of  this  law  proved  a  very  popular  mea- 
sure.   Nericum  was  probatory  the  oldest  town 
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in  the  Lencadian  peninsula,  as  we  learn  from1 
Homer  that  it  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
It  was  taken  by  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  at 
the  head  of  his  Cephalieniahs. 

Oioi  Nfruv?  «tW,  iVtcriittwop  -KToXieBpov 
.    'Airrq*  'Hircuwio,  n.ub«i\\fit/C9aiy  dvaaaw*— 

On.  a.  376. 

Strabo,  as  I  have  already  notice^,  reports  that 
the  Corinthians  removed  their  town  to  the  Isth- 
mus ;  but  Nericum  seems  still  to  have  subsisted 
after  this,  as  Thucydides  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians landed  some  forces  here  in  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war,  which  were,  however,  defeated  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was 
probably  situated  in  a  bay  not  far  from  the  Len- 
cadian promontory,  where,  according  to  modern 
maps,  there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  Thucydides  mentions  also  a  port  called 
Ellomenus,  which  is  considered  to  be  Porte 
Vlico,  a  few  miles  south  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
Lencadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
rock.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo ; 
and  every  year  on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was 
customary  to  hurl  from  the  cliff  some  condemn- 
ed criminal,  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feathers, 
and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  break  his  fall;  a  number 
of  boatmen  were  also  stationed  below  ready  to 
receive  him  in  their  skifis,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leu- 
caaian  territory.  Sappho  is  said  to  have-been 
the  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  Artemisia,  oueen  of 
Caria,  so  celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished, ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  this  fatal  trial. 
Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to  ma- 
riners."—Onm. 

Leocb,  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Borvsthenes.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  plac- 
ed there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  en- 
joyed perpetual  felicily,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
Prom  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  Ac.  According  to 
some  accounts  Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nup- 
tials with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared 
the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of 
Ajax,  &c.  Strab.  2. — Msla.2,  c.  l.—Avmian. 
32.— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773.  It  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Dromos  Achilles,  which  the  read- 
er may  see  under  its  proper  name. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul.  They 
dwelt  in  that  part  which  lay  upon  the  borders  ' 
of  the  provinces  called  afterwards  Champagne 
and  Lorraine,  the  present  departments  de  la 
Meuse  and  de  la  Meurthe.  upon  their  north 
were  the  Mediomatrices,  the  mountains  Vosges 
covered  them  upon  the  east,  on  the  south  were 
the  Lingones,  and  on  the  west  the  Tricasses 
and  Catelauni.  They  were  among  those  GaK 
lie  people,  who,  with  the  name  of  friends  of  the 
Romans,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
and  precarious  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  their 
too  powerful  protectors.  Among  their  towns 
were  Tullum,  Tout,  and  Nssium ;  of  the  lane* 
the  site  is  not  known  with  equal  certainty* 
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en  the  test  of  Crete  fl 


rat  a  dis- 


tance like  while  cl  jods,  whence  the  aai 

iiccopiTRA,  I.  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  tlie  AVhiwinw  were  defeated  by 

lie  consul  Mummius. IL  A  promontory 

mx  miles  east  from  Rheghim  in  Italy,  where 

•he  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

Levcdphrys,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a  city 

if  the  same  4#me,  near  the  Meander.    The 


goddess  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crowned  with 

victory. An  ancient  name  of  Tenedos. 

Pans.  10,  c.  U.—8frab.  13  and  14. 

Lcucos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Laocosu,  a  little  island  towards  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Psestanus  Sinus,  north  of  the 
Posidtum  promontorium.  It  was  said  "  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  as  we 
learn  from  Lycophronand  from  Stmba  Diony- 
aofi  calls  it  Leucasia.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Zam**,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  ItcU 
.  fiama.  It  was  once  probably  inhabited,  as  seve- 
ral vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  there 
inl696.7   Cram. 

Ljbbcosy  hi,  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cappadocia  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  to  those  of  Pontus  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia. These  people  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Syrian  origin,  and  the  superior  fairness  of  their 
tomplezions  caused  the  epithet  of  Leuco  (white) 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Syri.  by  which 
mey  were  designated  in  common  with  others  of 
that  race.  The.  term  Leuco  Svri  was  not  the 
less  applied  to  the  people  dwelling  in  these  re* 

Ei  after  the  whole  country  had  become  thick- 
teraperaed  with  colonies  and. settlements 
Greece. 

Lbdcothob,  or  Lbuootbia,  an  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  Capress. A  fountain  of 

Samos. A  town  or  Egypt.— —of  Arabia. 

Mela,  9,  c  7.— A  part  ot  Asia  which  pro- 
duces frankincense. 

Lkjctra,  a  village  of  Bosotia,  between  PW- 
tssa  and  Thespise,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter.  It  is  famous  for  the  vktory  which 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
over  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of 
Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.  In  this 
famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost  the 
empire  of  Greece.  The  plaee  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  the  modern  Greek  pronun- 
ciation in  some  measure  obscures  it  to  the  En- 
glish ear  and  eye  when  written  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  pronouncing  it.  Pint,  t»  P<- 
lop.  *  Ages.— C.  Sep.  in.  Epam.—JtutiH.  6,  e.  6.- 
~Xenoph<m.  Hid.  Orac—Diod.  16. — Paus. 
latum.— Oic.de  effic.  1,  c  18.  ISuc.  1,  c.  46. 
4B.6,ep.l.— S*e*.9. 

Lbuotbum,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Messenian  gulf.  The  antiquity 
ef  this  town  ascended  to  the  ages  of  fable,  and 
the  inhabitants  boasted  that  their  founder  had 
given  his  name  to  southern  Greece  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Thucydides  call  this  place  Leuc- 
tra.    Strab.Q. 

Lbuotanms,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus.    JVhcs.  6,  c  21.' 

Laxovn,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter  by  a 
lieutenant  of  J.Casar.    C*lB*U.G. 
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Loins,  a  chain  of 
parallel  with  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Syria.  Towards  Tyre 
this  range  of  hills  inclines  lo  the  coast  in  double 
ridges ;  the  more  southern  of  which  assumes  the 
name  -of  Aari-Libanus.  Between  these,  tbe 
valley  is  called  Ccelo  Syria,  and  <he  river  Lean- 
tos,  now  Lanie.  runs  in  the  line  of  these  moun- 
tains through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  till 
it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tyre.  The 
southern  extremity  of  this  chain,  or  the  AnnV 
Libanus,  reaches  south  for  some  distance,  run- 
ning into  Palestine.  u  Next  to  the  country  of 
the  AnsiarebfJBiount  Iibanus  raises  its  suinaaiis 
to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  cedars  and 
beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.  Hece 
the  Astragalus  tragacanthoides  displays  its  clus- 
ters of  purple  flowers.  The  primrose  of  Libe- 
nus,  the  mountain  amaryilis,  the  while  and  the 
orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant  hues  with 
-the  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.  The 
snow  ot  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xwauv 
tkemtm  frigidwm.  The  deep  ravines  of  these 
mountains  are  watered  by  numerous  arcane, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance. 
The  highest  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  per- 
petnal  snow.  Arvieux  and  Pococke  found  the 
snow  lyinghere  in  the  month  of  June;  Ban- 
wolf  and  Sort  in  August  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  coolness,  the  humidity,  and 
tbe  good  quality  of  the  soil-,  maintain  a  perpetu- 
al verdure.  These  bounties  of  nature  are  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  to  an  indus- 
try less  harassed  by  predatory  encroachments 
than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria,  thai 
the  hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in 
long  succession,  which  preserve  the  fertile 
earth;  those  well  planted  vineyards;  those 
fields  of  wheat,  reared  by  the  industrious  hand 
of  the  husbandman ;  those  plantations  of  cot- 
ton, of  olives,  and  of  mulberries,  which  present 
themselves  every  where  in  the  midst  of  the 
rooky  steeps,  and  give  a  pleasing  example  of 
Jbe  effects  of  human  activity.  The  clusters  of 
grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  themselves 
as  large  as  cherries.  Goats,  wjoirrete,  partridges, 
and  tattle-doves  are  tbe  most  numerous  animal 
species.  All  of  them  become  a  frequent  pray  to 
the  pouncingsof  the  eagle  and  the  prowirngs 
of  the  panther.  This  last  is  the  animal  which 
is  here  called  the  tiger.  These  retreats,  seemed 
from  warlike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  ac- 
cessible to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pashas,  aie 
inhabited  by  two  races,  different  in  religion  and 
in  manners,  but  similar  in  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Maronitee  and  the  Druses." 
M*Ue-Brv».     ' 

Labbtbba,  "  a  eity,  the  name  of  which  is  as- 
sociated with  Orpheus,  the  Muses,  and  all  that 
is  poetical  in  Greece.  *  Libethra,'  says  Paasa- 
nias,  *  was  situated  on  mount  Olympus,  on  the 
side  of  Macedonia ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  respecting  which  an 
oracle  had  declared,  that  when  the  sun  beheld 
the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should  be  destroy- 
ed by.  a  boar  (to  #»*.)  The  inhabitants  of  Li- 
bethra ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a  thing  impas- 
sible; but  the  column  of  Orpheus's  monument 
having  been  accidentally  broken,  a  gasp  was 
made  by  which  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb, 
when  the  name  night  the  torrent  named  Sua 
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being  prodigiously  swollen,  rushed  down  with 
violence  from  mount  Olympus  upon  Libethra, 
overflowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public  and 
private  edifice&  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  After  this  cala- 
mity, the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to 
Dium ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near  KaUrina 
a  remarkable  tumulus,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  tomb  oi  Orpheus.  This  tumu- 
lus is  of  immense  magnitude,  of  a  perfectly  co- 
nical form,  and  upon  its  vertex  grow  trees  of 
great  size.  Pausanias  says  the  tomb  of  Orphe- . 
us  was  twenty  stadia  from  Dium.  Whether 
Libethra  recovered  from  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  this  inundation  is  not  slated)  but  its 
name  occurs  in  Livy,  as  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.  After  de- 
scribing the  perilous  march  of  lb*  Roman  army 
under  GL  Marcius  through  a  pass  in  the*  chain 
of  Olympus,  he  says,  they  reached,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  plains  between  Libethrum  and  Hera- 
cleura.  Strata  also  alludes  to  Libethra  when 
speaking  of  mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that 
several  places  around  that  mountain  attested  the 
former  existence  of  the  Thracians  of  Pieria  in 
the  IkBotian  districts.  From  these  passages  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  Libethrus  was 
given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood 
above  the  town.  Hence  the  Muses  were  sur- 
named  Libethrides  as  well  as  Pierides."  Cram. 
—  Vug.  Ed.  7,  v:  21.— Ptim.  4,  c.  9.— Mda,  2, 
c.3.— Slrab.  9  and  W. 

LiBopwsNicBB,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try near  Carthage. 

IjBinuiLA,  an  filyrian  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  lying  between  the  river  Arsja,  whieh 
separated:  it  from  Histria,  the  Albius  mons 
which  lav  towards  the  side  of  Uiyricuin,  the 
Titius  which  flowed  between  it  and  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea  which  lay  along  its  coast 
in  bays  which  were  formed  by  the  innumerable 
islands  called  Liburnides  and  Absyrtides,  that 
studded  its  bosom.  Two  people,  the  Japydes 
and  Liburni,  occupied  this  tract  of  country ;  the 
former  dwelling  in  the  more  northern  parts  m 
the  mountains  and  upon  the  coast  around  their 
capitals  Senia  and  Metullum  in  the  modern 
Mmlachia:  and  the  latter  towards  the  borders 
of  Dalmatian  "  The  Liburni  appear  to  have 
been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  vessels 
called  Libunrine  by  the  Romans.  And  the 
.Greeks,  who  colonised  Corcyra,  are  said,  on 
their  arrival  m  mat  island,  to  have  found  it  in 
their  possession.  Scylaz  seems  to  distinguish 
the  Liburni  from  the  Illyrians,  restricting  pro- 
bably the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situated  more  to  the  sooth, 
and  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
same  writer  alludes  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Liburni,  as  not  excluding  females ;  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  history  of 
Teata,  and*  might  serve  to  prove  that  this  geo- 
graphical compilation  is  not  so  ancient  as  many 
have  supposed.  6trabo  slates  that  the  Liburni 
extended  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  stadia.  To  them  be- 
longed Iadera,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modern  town  of  Zero,  on  the 
•pot  called  Zara  Vteekia.  Beyond  is  the  month 
of  the  giver  £i**i,  perhaps  the  same  astheCa- 


tarbates  of  flcylax  and  the  T&ns  of  Ptolemg . 
Strabo,  who  does  not  mention  its  name,  says  it 
it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to  Scardona. 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  o( 
the  Liburni  since  Pliny  says  the  national  coun- 
cil met  here.  The  present  town  retains  in* 
name,  and  is  situated  on  a  lake  formed  by  the 
Kerka,  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  info  ihe 
sea.  Under  the  Romans  this  fiver  served  as 
the  boundary  between  Liburniaand  Daunatia." 
Cross.  Or.  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  public 
heralds,  who  were  called  Inform,  probably  from 
being  originally  of  Liburnian  extraction. 

Litorniiiss.  A  great  number  of  island*, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40  of  the  larger  kind, 
on  the  coast  of  Libumie,  wese  called  among 
the  Greeks  liburnides.  Some  of  them  wen 
comparatively  large,  and  have  been  famous  in 
history,  as  Pharos,  Scardona,  and  Issa.  They 
were  also  called  the  Dalmatian  islands. 

LiscRNirM  mare,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

I4BUKNUS,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

Ubta,  L  In  ile  widest  sense  the  name  at 
Libya  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  was,  however,  a  particular  district  te 
which  this  name  belonged  geographically,  while 
it  was  rather  poetically  used  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above.  This  proper  Libya  lay  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Internum,  from  Egypt  lo 
the  greater  Syrtis,  comprising  the  countries  of 
Marmarica  and  Oyrenaica,  and  extending  in* 
land  indefinitely  .-r—IL  Deserta,  or  Libya  In- 
terior, was  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  be** 
tween  the  Niger  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  desert  of  Sahara,  which 
modern  travellers  have  so  freauently  partially 
described.  From  the  word  Libya  are  derived 
the  epithets  of  IAbys,  IAbyssa,  Libysis,  L4by* 
tis,  Libyans,  LibysUcus,  LtbysUnus,  Libyttaus. 
Ftnr.  JEn.  4,  v.  106,  1.  5,  v.  Vl.—Lm*m.  4.— 

LiaYcim  ma**,  that  part  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  2. 

Liars*!,  now  Gebisoe,  a  town  of  Bithynis, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Hannibal.  It  was 
situated  near  the  shores  of  the  Propantis,  or 
rather  the  Aslananne  flinns,  west  of  Nicome- 
dia. 

Ltoh**dks,  email  islands  near  Cemettm,  a 
promontory  of  Eebssa,  called  from  Lichee. 
Fid.  Lickas.  Ooia\  Afct.  9,  t.  156,  ftleW 
Strab.  9.  v 

Lnkr,  or  Lraiam,  now  La  Loire,  a  large  rip 
ver  .of  Gaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Nantes, 
Strab.  A.-^Piin.  4,  c  I6V-C«*.  0.  7,  c.  §6  and 
75.     Vid.  AouiUmia  and  COtiea. 

LroCass,  the  iribabhants  of  Liguria.  Vid. 
IAguria. 

LwuiiA,  a  country  at  .the,  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the 
lAgusttc  Seaf  on  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town 
of  Genoa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  known,  though  in  their  character  they 
are  representetl  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addict- 
ed to  falsehood.  According  to  some  they  were 
desomrted  from  she  ancient  Qauts  erOemaae, 
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m ,  Mothers  support,  they  were  of  Cheek  origin. 

Srhans  the  posterior  of  the  Ligyes  mentioned 
Herodotus.  Liguria  was  subdued  by  the 
Awns,  and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
name  of  Lighorn.  Lucan.  1,  v.  443. — Mela, 
8,  e.  L—SLrab.  4,  Ac—  7W*.  Hist.  8,  e.  15.— 
Pfc*.  8,  c.  5,  dec— £tv.  5,  c  85,  L  83,  c.  33,  L 
89,  a  6}  Ac—  C.  Nep.  m  Aim.— /l*r.  8,  c.  6. 
The  Ligures  were  a  more  unmixed  population 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Italians,  and  may 
be  considered  as  having  descended  from  the  first 
northern  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

Ijauvricm  Alpm.     Vid.  Atpes. 

LaoosncuM  marc,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Plin. 
S^c.47. 

Iaqybm>  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Pha- 
sis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Li- 
gures. Herodot.  7,  c  73. — Dionys.  Hal  I,  c 
\Q.—Sirsb.4.—[Kod.4. 

Lilt bjedm,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  extending  into  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
it  point  towards  Africa  Propria  from  Eu- 


rope.   The  promontory  is  now  Boeo. II.  A 

town  of  the  same  name,  now  MaruMa,  stood 
on  this  projection,  and  is  noted  both  as  a  princi- 
pal possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  its 
resistance  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic 
wars.  It  had  a  port  large  and  capacious, 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Carthage, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  and  fill  tip  with 
stones,  on  account  of  its  convenience  and  vici- 
nity to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  powerful  city  but  the  ruins 
of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Vvrg..  JBn.  3,  v. 
706.— Afcta,  8,  c.  l.—Slrab.  6.—Cic.  in  Verr. 
6.— Cm.  de  Bell.  Afric.—Diod.  83. 

Limn  a,  I.  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  Pans.  3,  c.  14.— II. 
A  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Limnjba,  I.  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Acarna- 
nia,  about  six  miles  in  length,  now  called  lake 
Nizer *.— IL  A  district  of  country,  called  also 
Limncea,  surrounded  this  piece  of  water,  which 
likewise  gave  name  to  its  principal  town.  This 
small  state  or  region  extended  to  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  which  it  bad  its  port,  now  called, 
as  well  as  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  Lulraki. 
Xen.HeU.4,6. 

Luof  jbum,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limns, 
from  which  the  goddess  was  called  Ltmnaea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Spar- 
ta and  in  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished  to 
seize  the  temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  but  the 
emperor  interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  lawful 
possessors,  the  Messenians.  Fan*  3,  c  14, 1. 
7>  c  80.— TadL  Ann.  4,  c  43. 

LnioNUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards  Pic- 
tavi,  PoUtiers.    Cm.  G.  8,  c.  86. 

Ldoxtm,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 
This  city  belonged  to  the  Coreiani,  who  were 
extended  widely  over  several  counties  in  that 
part  of  Britain. 

Lnroos,  now  Undo,  a  dry  at  the  south-east 
part  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphus,  son  of  Sol 
and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides  built  there  a  tem- 
ple to  Minerva,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
Gela  in  Sicily.  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  La~ 
eaee,  who  were  employed  in  making  and  finish- 


ing the  famous.  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  StroA 
14.— Homer.  11.  %,—Mda,  3,  c  7.  Plin.  34.- 
Herod*.  7,  c.  153. 

LiModNEfl,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  on  the 
borders  of  Belgica,  to  which  they  are  said  at  ao 
earl*  period  to  have  belonged.  Their  country, 
when  residing  in  Lugdunensis  Prima,  in  the 
former  province,  was  about  the  springs  of  the 
Mosa,  the  Sequana,  and  the  Matroua,  corres- 
ponding to  the  department  de  la  Haute  Mamet 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Champagne.  Their  cap- 
ital, once  Andomaiunnm,  assumed  their  same, 
with  which,  under  the  modification  of  Langve^ 
it  has  reached  the  present  time.  The  Lingbnes 
passed  into  Italy,  where  they  made  some  settle- 
ment near  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
TueU,  H.  4,  c.  55.— Martial.  11,  ep.  57,  v.  9, !. 
14,  ep.  150.— l*fon.  1,  v.  398.— Cm.  BeU.  G. 

i.e.as. 

LfFiRA,  I.  the  largest  of  the  JEolian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  from  this  one, 
Lipari.  It  had  a  city  of  the  samp  name,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  received  from  Liparus, 
the  son  of  Auson,  king  of  these  islands,  whose 
daughter  Cyane  was  married  by  his  successor 
JEolus,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  o( 
this  island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysius,  the* 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called  very 
opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  In  ge- 
neral repute.  It  had  some  convenient  harbours, 
and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
According  to  Diodorus,  JEolus  reigned  at  Li- 
para  before  Liparus.  Liv.  5,  c.  28. — Plin.  3, 
c  9—Iial.  14,  v.  57.— Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  56, 1. 8, 
v.  417.  JWMa,  2,  c.  l.—Strab.  6.-r-II.  A  town 
ofEtruria. 

Lnwentia,  now  Livenza,  a  river  of  Cisal- 

Sine  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Plin. 
,  c.  18. 

Lnus,  now  Garigliano.  a  river  of  Campania, 
which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  rose  among 
the  Appemnes,  and  flowing  through  a  part  of 
Latium,  and  between  that  country  and  Cam- 
pania with  a  sluggish  course,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  among  the  marshes  of 
MinturnaB.  This  river  was  more  anciently  call- 
ed the  Clanis,  according  to  Strabo. 

Lnsus,  I.  a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Drilo,  onrthe  borders  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  colonized  by  the  Svracusans,  from  whom  ii. 
was  taken  by  the  IUynans.  From  these  it  was 
wrested  for  a  time  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Pliny 
styles  it  Oppidum  civium  Romanorum.  The 
modern  Alessio  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Aero- 

lissus,  the  citadel  of  Lissus.    Pohfb.  8, 15. 

II.  A  river  of  Thrace,  felling  into  the  JSgean 
Sea  between  Thasos  and  Samothracia.  ft  was 
dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  be  inva- 
ded Greece.    Strab.  7.— Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Lota,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Listini.  This  town  was  taken 
by  the  Sabines  from  the  Aborigines,  whose  ca- 
pital it  was  supposed  to  have  been. 

Litana,  a  wood  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  extending 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Parma  and  the  Niciato  those  of  the  Se* 
cia,  occupying  a  part  of  the  modern  dnchier  4 
Parma  and  Modena.  Here  the  R/ roan  army 
was  beaten  by  the  Gauls.    Uv.V%,z.9L 
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Lrraunm,  a  town  of  Campania.  "Its  situ- 
ation has  been  disputed  ;  but  antiquaries  seem 
now  agreed  in  fixing  the- site  of  the  town  at  a 
place  called  Torre  di  Palria.  The  difficulty 
arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers.  This 
stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes  anciently  known 
as  the  Pains  Literna,  now  Lago  di  Palria. 
Internum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  some 
year  with  Vulturnum.  It  was  recolonized  un- 
der Augustus,  and  ranked  among  the  praefee-. 
tune.  That  Scipio  retired  here  in  disgust  at  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  a  fact  too 
well  attested  to  be  called  in  question;  but  whe- 
ther he  really  closed  his  existence  there,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  be 
deemed  uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to 
be  seen  both  at  Liternum  and  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Scipios,  which  was  discovered  some  years 
ago  outside  the  Pona  Capena.'  According  to 
Valerius  Maximns,  Scipio  himself  had  caused 
to  be  engraved  on  it  this  inscription : 


inorata  .  p*Tau 


NE 

HABaa, 


ossa  .  ojDinnc  •  mba 


which  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Ihe  little  hamlet  of  Palria, 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Scipio's 
villa,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circum- 
stance. Pliny  asserts,  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  day,  near  Liternum,  some  olive-trees 
and  myrtles,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
illustrious  exile."    Cram. 

Lrxus,  a  river  of  Mauretania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Antaeus  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Hercules  conquered  him. 
Mai.  3,  v.  258.— Mila,  3,  c.  10.— Strab.  3. 

Locri,  I.  a  town  of  Magna  Grrecia  in  Italy. 
on  the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rhegium.  It  wai 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  757  years 
before  the  Ch ristian  era,  as  some  suppose.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Locri  or  Locrenses. 
Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  399.— Strab.— PZia.— Iav.  22, 
c  6,  1.  23,  c.  30. — II.  A  town  of  Locris  in 
Greece. 

Locris.  "  The  Greeks  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Locrians  three  tribes  of  the  same 
people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other 
m  territory  as  well  as  in  nominal  designation, 
doubtless  were  derived  from  a  common  stock. 
These  were  the  Locri  -Ozote,  the  Epicnemidii, 
and  Opuntii.  A  colon  v  of  the  latter,  who  at  an 
earlv  period  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri.  The  Epicne- 
midian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Ozolae ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  earl  ie^  and  roost  authentic  accounts  concur 
in  ascribing  ibe  origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lele- 
ges.  The  Locri  Ozolss  occupied  a  narrow  tract 
of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  commencing  at  the  JEtoIian 
Rhium,  and  terminating  near  Crissa,  the  first 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  To  the  west  and  north  they  adjoined 
the  JStolians,  and  partly  also,  in  the  latter  di- 
rection, the  Dorjans,  while  to  the  east  they  bor- 


dered on  the  district  of  Delphi  belonging  to 
Phocis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colon} 
from  the  more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  eas*. 
and  their  name,  according  to  labulous  accounts, 
was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs  near  the 
hill  of  Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  situated  on  their 
coast,  ana  beneath  which  it  was  reported  the 
centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed.  Thucy- 
dides  represents  them  as  a  wild  uncivilized  rate, 
and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theil  and 
rapine.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  nave  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter, 
held  possession  of  Naopactus,  their  principal 
town  and  harbour,  and  also  probably  from  en- 
mity to  the  Jgtolians,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Epicnemn 
dian  Locxioccupied  a  small  districtimmediately 
adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  between 
mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  GBta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  Eubcea.  Ho- 
mer classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the 
general  name  of  Locri.  The  Opuntian  Locri 
follow  after  the  Epicnemidii ;  they  occupied  a 
line  of  coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a 
little  (South  of  Cnemides,  and  extending  to  the 
town  of  Hals,  on  the  frontier  of  Boeotia.  In* 
land  their  territory  reached  to  the  Phocian 
towns  of  Hyampolis  and  Abac.  This  people 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis."  The  Locri  who  established  them- 
selves in  Italy  were  of  the  Opuntii  and  Ozobe 
tribes,  but  the  period  of  their  migration  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  define,  The  name  of  Epi- 
zephyrii they  obtained  from  their  settlement 
about  the  Cape  Zephyrium,  and  by  this  appella- 
tion they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians 
of  Greece.  The  chief  city  founded  by  them, 
bore  their  name,  and  became  famous  not  only  as 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Graecia 
Magna,  but  also  for  the  institutions  of  Zaleucus, 
one  of  the  most  admired  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 
For  800  years  these  institutions  continued  in 
force,  and  for  all  that  length  of  time  the  city  of 
Locri  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the 
highest  character  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
its  citizens.  Locri  early  took  part  in  the  poli- 
tics and  resolutions  of  Sicily,  and  suffered  great- 
^  ly  from  the  cruelty  of  Dionysius  the  Younger.  It 
1  suffered  still  further  from  the  anger  of  Pyrrhus, 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy,  and  still  more 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  CL  Plemi- 
nius,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  garrison, 
to  keep  it  in  the  interest  of  Rome  during  the 
Punic  war.  "  The  situation  of  ancient  Loeri 
has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquaries  and  tra- 
vellers agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Gc~ 
race.  This  modern  town  stands  on  a  .hill,  which 
is  probably  the  mons  Esepis  of  Strabo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed ;  the  ele- 
vated position  o£Locri  is  also  to  be  inferred  from 
a  fragment  of  Pindar.  But  the  name  of  Pag- 
liafoli,  which  is  attached  to  some  considerable 
nuns  below  Gerace,  naturally  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizephy 
riaa  Locri.  D'Anville  removed  it  too  far  to  the 
south,  when  he  supposed  it  to  accord  with  the 
Motla  di  Bruzzano."    Cram. 

Lond! hum,  the  eapital  of  Britain,  founded,  as 
some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Julius  Cesser 
and  Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called  L*nd»*i* 
ma,  LffMtifMfift,  dfcc    Ammianus  calls  it  vaku* 
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MMfippUhM.  It  is  represented  «  a  eonaMter* 
aMe.opuknt,  and  commercial  town  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  TViei*.  Awn.  14,  c.  93.—Ammian. 
Tke  various  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  this 
place  are  given  by  Cambrics,  and  show  a  striking 
analogy r  in  the  greater  number,  to  that  of  Lon* 
dinum.  Ammtanus  calls  it  Aueusta.  to  which 
the  surname  Trmobaatonf  is  to  be  added,  from 
the  people  whose  capital  it  is  known  to  hare 
been.  Its  mythological  names,  however,  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  refer  to  the  fabulous  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Troy  Novant,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  allusion  to  its  colonisation  by  the  grandson  of 
Aneas,  the  renowned  Brute,  and  Caer  Lud, 
from  Lad,  another  fictitious  person,  who  found- 
ed, or  at  least  exalted  it  to  the  high  state  which 
it  early  held  among  the  cities  of  Britain. 

LeNoonumi.     Tid.  La^ebarax. 

LonoOla,  a  town  of  Latinm,  on  the  borders 
af  the  Volsci.    JUv.  8,  e.  38  and*39,  1. 9.  c.  39. 

LoTftraAoi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
■ear  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  npon  the  lotos.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
mrodct.  4,  c.  177.— Skv*.  17.— JWWa,  1,  c.  7. 
— Plw.5,c.  7,1.13,c.  17. 

Loga,  now  Lucca,  a  city  of  Etrnria,  on  the 
fiver  Arnas.  Lw.  91.  c.  5,  L  41,  c.  13.— Cic. 
ISJfo*  13. 

JjOoahi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Bamrites  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LCcama,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas.  Without  pretend- 
jag  to  explain  the  exact  limits  or  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  the  Lucani  may  have  spread 
themselves,  we  may  define  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
eania,  as  it  formed  a  nan  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, with  considerable  exactness.  To  the 
south-west,  beyond  the  little  river  Laos,  and  to 
the  south-east  beyond  the  Crathis,  lay  tbje  Bru- 
tioram  Ager,  or  country  of  the  Brutii.  On  the 
tide  of  Campania  the  Silarus  bounded  it  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  the  Bradanus,  m 
the  same  manner,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  divided  it  from  Apulia.  A  line 
from  the  sources  of  these  rivera2  along?  the  high- 
lands in  which  they  rise,  describes  its  limits  on 
the  side  of  Sommum.  The  country  was  fa- 
mous for  its  grapes.  S9rnb.  6\ — Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
JUWa,  2,  c.  4.— Liv,  8.  c.  17, 1.  9,  c.  90, 1.  H>,  c. 
l\r-Horat.  9,  ep.  9,  v.  178. 

Locerta,  now  Lucera,  a  town  of  Apulia,  hi 
that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  tie  name 
of  Daunia.  This  was  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty ;  its  origin  was  referred  by  the  poets  to  the 
time  of  Diomed,  who  wa«i  said  to  have  founded 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  over  which 
the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Apu- 
lia, and  continued  faithful  to  them  daring  their 
wars  with  Carthage.  Like  the  rest  of  Apulia, 
it  was^emarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
which  was  there  prepared. 

Lucafrnfcis,  now  Libretti,  a  mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabine's,  hanging  over  a  plea- 
sant valley,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of 
Horace  was  situate.  Herat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  1.— 
Ofe.  7,  Att.  11. 

Lftcaiiros,  a  small  lake  in  Campania,  oppo- 
site Puteoll.  It  abounded  with  excellent  oys- 
ters, and  was  united  by  Augustus  to  the  A  ver- 
ms, and  a  oomanuifcatioii  formed  with  die 


sea  near 'the  harbour  called  Mhts  Partes.  Tb 
Laerine  lake  disappeared  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1538,  in  a  violent  earthquake,  which 
rawed  on  thespot  a  mountain  4  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  1099  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
in  the  middle.  The  present  state  of  this  cele- 
brated lake  is  described  as  follows  by  Eustace: 
"  Of  the  Lncrine  lake  a  small  pan  only  re- 
mains, now  a  muddy  pool,  half  covered  with 
reeds,  and  bulrushes.  The  centre,  though  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  night 
changed  into  a  conical  mountain.  The  moun- 
tain is  a  vast  mass  of  cinders.  Mack  and  barren, 
and  is  called  MbnUNnovo.  The  pool,  however, 
diminished  in  its  size  and  appearance,  still  re- 
tains the  name  and  honours  of  the  Lucrine 
lake."  Classical  Tour.— Cic.  4.  AU.  \0.~-Strab. 
8  and 6.— JHW«,  9,  c.  4.— Propcrt.  Lei.  II,  v. 
10.—  Virg.  G.  %  v.  161.— BmU.  2,  od.  15. 

Loc0fAi  Hoart.  I.     Vtd.  Horti. II.  Vn> 

la,  one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Misenus. 
That  of  Luculhas  was  the  chief  one,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Tiberius.  "  Phaedrus 
informs  us  that  it  was  situated  on  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  the  hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded  the 
adjacent  coasts,  but  extended  its  View  to  the 
seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  its  gardens 
and  porticoes,  must  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble space,  and  left  but  little  room  for  the  town, 
which  of  course  must  have  been  situated  lower 
down,  and  probably  on  the  sea-shore."  Eus- 
tace. 

Loowtwhwis  Gamja,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lugdunum,  the  capital 
city  of  the  ■province.  It  was  anciently  called 
Celtica.     Vid.  GaUia. 

LumrtNUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  built  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arar,  or 
Sabne.  "  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  many  old  inscriptions,)  and  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
by  the  cities  of  France  to  Augustus  Cesar: 
now  the  most  famous  mart  of  France,  and  a 
university.  These  marts,  in  former  times,  were 
holden  al  Geneva,  from  thence  removed  hither 
by  king  Lewis  the  11th,  for  the  enriching  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  the  2d  had  ex- 
communicated Lewis  the  12th,  he  commanded, 
by  his  apostolical  authority,  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  Geneva  again ;  but  therein  his 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed.  As  for  the  uni- 
versity, questionless  it  is  very  ancient,  being  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Caius  Caligula, 
For  in  those  times,  before  an  altar  consecrated 
to  Augustus  in  the  temple  above-named,  this 
Caligula  did  institute  some  exercises  of  the 
Greek  anil  Roman  eloquence ;  the  victor  to  be 
honoured  according  to  his  merit;  the  vanquish- 
ed, either  to  be  ferulated,  or  with  their  own 
tongues  to  blot  and  expunge  their  writings;  or 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river  adjoining.  Henee 
that  of  Juvenal, 

tit  LMgdmneiuem  RheUr  dictum*  at  arwa, 

applied  to  dangerous  undertakings.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans'  first  coming  into  Gaul,  it 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Hedui  and  Sequani; 
afterwards  the  metropolis* of  Luadunensi^ 
Prima.  The  archbishop  hereof  k  the  metro- 
politan of  an  France,  and  was  so  id  the  time  of 
St  Iremaus,  one  of  the  renowned  Fathers  in  the 
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fnartlv*  tines,  who  was  bishop  hew."    JE&K. 


Lotus,  or  Lorn,  now  L»ft>*,  a  town  of  Gef* 
many,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
felling  into  the  Rhine..    Tacit.  Art*.  1,  Ae. 

Lo«rAMU,  a  nart  of  Hispania,  answering 
nearly  to  the  modern  Portugal  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  its  limits  were  uncertain ;  he,  however, 
tells  us,  that  to  the  north  were  the  CaNaki; 
to  the  east,  the  Vettones;  to  Ihe  south,  Batta- 
lia, and  the  sea  from  the  mouth  ef  the  Anas; 
and  to  the  west/  the  ocean.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
the  third  part  of  Spam,  and  rank*  with  the 
Luaitani,  the  Vettones,  and  part  of  the  Cehici 
•ad  Tordetani.  The  chief  aities  of  Lmsittmia 
were  Olisipd,  Lisbon  $  Conhnbriga,  Coimbraf 
Pax  Julia,  Bejat  Augusta  Emcrita,  Meridai 
XorbaCsesarea, Alcantara,  Th+Tagusdivided 
the  country  into  twp  parts;  in  the  north  was 
the  Durius.  on  the  south  the  Anas,  The  Lu* 
aftanians  inhabited  a  remarkably  fertilecountry, 
but  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it  until 
they  had  been  instructed  by  their  Roman  con- 
querors. VuL  mspanuL  Cos.  EL  C.  1,38  and 
44.— B.  Bis*  36, 40t— B.  ill  48,  Ac.  Ltm.  ed\ 

Lusonbs,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberns. 

LCtbtia,  a  town  of  Belgie  Gaul,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matrons, 
which  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  quantity  of  day,  hihm,  which  is  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. J.  Caesar  .fortified  and  embeltisbed 
it,  from  which  circumstance  some  authors  call 
it  Julii  Civitas.  Julian  the  apostate  resided 
there  some  timer  It  is  now  Paris,  and  is  the 
capital  of  Franoe,  Cos.  de  Bell.  O.  6  and  7. 
—SUrab.  4.— Ammian.  3ft. 

Lvcaiietas,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
•     Athens.    Slat. 

Lygjsos,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour  of 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called 
Jjyeaa,  were  celebrated  there.  Pausania*  af- 
firms that  the  whole  Peloponnesus  might  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  where  are  yet  visible  the 
^  remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  Tirg.  G.  1,  v. 
16.  JBn.  8,  v.  343.— Strab.  8.— Bar.  1,  od*  17, 
T.2.r-OPtrf.iMfe/.l,v.e9a 

Lyca£nia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cappadocia,  on 'the  east  by  Ar- 
menia Minor,  on  the  south  by  Pisidia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Greater  Phrygia;  "so  called 
from  the  Lycaones,  a  people  of  Lycia,  or  from 
iie  inhabitants  of  Lycaonia,  a  town  of  Phry- 
gia Major,  who,  enlarging  themselves  into  these 
ruts,  ga ve  this  name  unto  it;  either  of  which 
shctald  prefer  before  their  conceit  who  derive 
il  from  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  dispossessed 
by  Jupiter  of  that  kingdom;  or  think  that  Ly- 
caon was  king  of  this  country  and  not  of  that.'1 
Its  chief  towns  were  Iconinm,  the-  metropolis 
of  it  when  a  Roman  province,  and  Lvstra. 
u  Nar,  indeed,  were  the  Lvcaomaas  themselves, 
from  whomsoever  they  were  descended,  of  any 
peat  note  or  observation  in  former  times :  sub- 
ject to  Cappadocia  when  it  was  a  kintrdom,  and 
reckoned  a  part  of  it  in  the  tkne  of  Ptolemy, 
when  first  made  a  province  of  the  empire. 
Torn  from  the  empire  bv  the  Turks,  it  was  at 
first  a  member  of  the  Selaucejan  amadou*,  a* 
afterwards  of  the  Oaramaaian;  which  last, 
founded  by  Canaan,  a  great  prince  of  lh* 


Turks,  on  the  death  of  Aladine  the  2d,  the  last 
king  of  the  Selzuccian  family,  was  ajrreat  eye* 
sore  to  those  of  the  house  of  Ottoman  t  from 
the  time  of  Amurath  the  1st,  who  first  warred 
upon  it,  to  (he  reign  of  Bnjazet  the  2d,  who  in 
fine  subverted  it,  An.  1486/}    Beyl.  Costa. 

Lycastb,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied  Idomeneusto  tlje  Tro- 
jan war.    Bom.  n.  9. 

Lvcarow.     Vid.  Atknut. 

Lrcam  dot,  or  Lychntwbm,  "  a  city  of  Bry-. 
rhi,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dessaretii,  situated 
on  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  fomv 
dation  is  ascribed  by  a  writer  m  the  Greek  An- 
thology to  Cadmus.  We  hear  of  its  being  con- 
stantly in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  durinr 
their  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  and, 
from  its  position  on  the  frontier,  it  must  have 
always  teen  deemed  a  place  of  importance. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Egnatian  war,  which 
passed  through  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  still 
a  large  and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  em* 
Before.  Proeopius  relates  that  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  bv  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
Corinth  and  several  other  cities  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  fat  the  Synecdemus  of Hieroclea 
fns  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  A******  pn- 
rp**»A«  for  AiAwi to  ftnr^HnXif.  '  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Palmerius,  who  has  treated  most  rally 
of  the  history  of  Lyehnidus  in  his  Description 
of  Ancient  Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced 
by  Aekrida,  once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ; 
and,  according  to  some*  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  also  the  native  place  of  Justinian,  and 
erected  by  him  into  an  archbishopric  under  the 
name  of  Justiniana  Prima.  The  -opinion  of 
this  learned  critic  has  been  adopted,  we  believe, 
by  the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  gee* 
graphy.  Burwe  arcMnduced  by  various  eon* 
sideratipns  to  dissent  from  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion  on  this  point  We  may  observe, 
m  the  first  place,  that  none  of  the  historians' 
quoted  by  Palmerius  assert  that  Aekrida  waff 
built  on  the  site  of  Lyehnidus.  Nicenhorus- 
Caltistus  states  that  Aekrida  was  placed  on  » 
lofty  hill,  very  near  a  great  lake  called  Lyehni- 
dus, and  more  anciently  Dassarite;  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  town  of  that  name.  Had 
Lyehnidus  been  replaced  by  the  new  town  of 
Justinian,  or  the  Aekrida  of  the  Bulgarian^ 
the  feet  would  certainly  have  been  distinctly 
mentioned,  since  it  was  a  celebrated  city,  anil 
still  existing  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  as  Wee* 
seling,  we  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved.  Bat 
even  gren£ngto  Palmerius  that  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma and  Aekrida  are  the  same  town,  he  has  not 
at  all  shown  that  they  are  to  he  identified  with 
Lyehnidus.  The  improbability  of  this  suppo- 
sition will,  we  think,  be  evident  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  which  describe 
the  Via  Egnatia,  on  which  Lyehnidus  was 
placed,  with  the  best  modern  maps  of  the  Turk 
ish  dominions  in  Europe.  Now  all  the  Itinera 
ries  agree  in  fixing  Lvchnidus  at  a  distance  of 
twentv*sev«a  or  twentv-eight  miles  from  the 
station  rrt  the  Candavian  mountains,Na  wwl- 
lcnown  rWtee  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
Germans  from  the  lake  of  Lyehnidus;  while 
Aekrida,  nsit  is  now  called,  stands  at  the  north- 
em  extremitv  of  the  lake,  and  not  more  mas 
twelve  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  chain  abm> 
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mentioned;  so  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  fifteen  miles  further  down  the  lake  to  an- 
swer to  Lychnidus.  In  the  Table,  the  first 
station  after  the  Candavian  mountains  is  the 
Puns.  Ser  vilii,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  This 
bridge  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  crosses 
the  river  Drino  on  its  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
Ackrida ;  and  Lychnidus,  in  the  same  Itinera- 
ry, is  fiineteen  miles  distant  thence,  whereas 
Ackrida  Is  not  removed  more  than  five  miles 
from  the  point  in  question,  where  a  bridge  is 
still  found  at  the  present  day.  We  are  assured 
by  Pouqueville  that  the  ruins  of  Lychnidus  are 
still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Naum, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  four- 
teen miles  south  of  Ackrida,  We  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  this  point,  because  the  site  of 
Lychnidus  is  important,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  course  of  the  Egnatian  way  through 
Macedonia,  a  country  of  which  we  at  present 
know  so  little."    Cram. 

Lycia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  invested 
on  every  side,  either  by  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains. The  chain  of  mountains  which  was  ce- 
lebrated for  the  volcanic  Chimera,  converted 
into  a  monster  by  poetic  fiction,  commenced  at  a 
promontory  where  stood  the  city  of  Telmissua. 
on  the  common  boundary  of  Lycia  and  barM 
This  range,  holding  a  north-easterly  course,  antf 
separating  Lycia  from  Caria  and  Phrygia,  joins 
mount  Taurus  at  the  horth-east  corner  of  the 
first-named  province.  Mount  Taurus,  descend- 
ing from  this  point  towards  the  south,  divides 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia;  {its  most  easterly  ex- 
tremity on  this  commonMjoundary  bore  in  an- 
cient days  the  name  of  Climax,  or  the  ladder, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Jhe  history  of  Alexander, 
whose  army  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  in 
order  to  get  round  the  promontory/  The  range 
of  Taurus  continues  hence  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  which  washes  the  eastern  coast  of  Ly- 
cia, and  the  Pamphylian  coast,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Sacrum  Promontorium.  The  south- 
western coast  of  Lycia  is  deeply  indented,  form- 
ing the  Glaucus  Sinus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Lycia  were  Patara  and  Myra;  its  principal  ri- 
vers Xanthus  and  Glaucus.  In  ancient  times 
the  name  of  Lycia  was  applied  also  to  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia;  whence  Stephanus  makes  two 
Lycias,  distinguishing  one  as  situated  towards 
Pamphylia:  this  he  calls  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
pedon. The  name  of  Lycia  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion.  who  is  said  to 
have  been  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother, 
and  to  have  repaired  to  Lycia  to  Sarpedon.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Sarpedon,  the  brother 
of  the  first  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  could 
not  have  been  contemporary  with  Lycus  the 
brother  of  .ASgeus,  who  earned  on  a  war  with 
the  second  Minos.  In  accounts  that  relate  to 
periods,  *  hose  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  inter- 
mixed with  fable,  we  cannot  look  for  consisten- 


tory  from  them  called  Milyas.  This  region,  is 
near  the  common  boundaries  of  Lycia,  Phrygia, 
and  Pisidia.  "  The  Lycians  were,  in  former 
times,  a  puissant  people,  extending  their  power 
upon  the  seas  as  far  as  Italy.  Subjected  to  the 
Persian  not  without  great  difficulty,  the  people 
with  great  obstinacy  defending  their  liberty; 


that  some  of  them  being  besieged  by  ] 
lieutenant  unto  Cyrus*  the  first  Persian  mo> 
naxch,  they  burnt  their  wives,  child  ren,  servants, 
and  riches,  in  a  common  fire,  and  then  made  a 
furious  sally  upon  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  aft 
were  put  to  the  sword.  To  'Alexander  in  his 
march  this  way  towards  Persia,  they  submitted 
without  any  resistance;  after  whose  death  they 
fell  with  the  rest  of  these  parts  into  the  hand  of 
Seleucus.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  it  was  given  to  the  Rho- 
dians  for  their  assistance  in  that  war ;  but  go- 
verned as  a  free  estate  by  a  common  council  of 
fourteen  senators,  elected  out  of  their  principal 
cities,  over  whom  was  one  chief  president,  or 
prince  of  the  senate,  whom  they  called  by  the 
name  Lyciarchus.  In  these  remained  the  whole 
power  of  imposing  taxes,  making  war  and  peace, 
appointing  justiciaries  and  inferior  magistrates, 
and  all  things  appertaining, to  the  public  go- 
vernment; a  shadow  of  which  power  they  re* 
tained  when  brought  under  the  Romans,  and  a 
shadow  only ;  the  supreme  power  being  no 
longer  in  the  senate  o(  Lycia,  but  in  that  of 
Rome.  When  made  a  province  of  the  empire, 
it  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  others  had,  till  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks :  after  the  death 
of  the  second  Aladine  mafle  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of*  Caramamia."  {Beyl.  Cost*.)  Under 
the  still  later  Turkish  division.  "  the  pasha  of 
Kutaiek  reigns  over  the  7VteA,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.  Upon 
the  picturesque  shores  of  Lycia,  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Myra,  now  Cacarrw,  attest  the  opu- 
lence of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan j  the 
Necropolis,  or  place  of  inierment,  has  of  itself 
the  appearance  of  a  city."  MalU-Brun.— 
Pomp.  Mel  1,  Ib.—iyAnviUe. 

Lycopolu,  now  Sk&%  a  town  of  Egypt,  in 
the  Thebaid.  situated  a  little  distance  from  the 
Nile,  beyond  Cusa.  It  received  this  name  on 
account  of  the  immense  number  "of  wolves,  >«- 
mi  which  repelled  an  army  of  Ethiopians  who 
had  invaded  Egypt    Dwd.l.—*Stra6.  17. 

Ltcorba.  "  Lycorea,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  stood  above  Cyparissus  in  Phocis,  was 
a  place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since  it  is  sta- 
ted by  the  Arundelian  Marbles  to  have  been 
once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.  Strabo  also 
affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi 
Dodwell  reports,  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Lyakoura ;  and  he  was  informed  that  it  possess- 
ed: considerable  traces  of  antiquity."    Cram. 

Ltcormas,  a  river  of  JEtolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Even/as  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw  him- 
self into  it.    Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  245. 

Lrcostau,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  situated  Oh  the 
slope  of  mons  Lycseus,  now,  according  to  Dod- 
well, Agios  Oiorpos,  near  Stala.  Pausanias 
considered  this  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world.    Poms.  Are.  38.— Cram. 

Ltctob,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  often  called'  Lfctius. 
Virg.  Ma.  3,  v.  401. 

Ltotts,  I.  now  the  Leek,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Danube  in  Vindelicia.  It  be- 
longs to  Bavaria,  through  which  it  runs  during 
its  whole  course,  and  passing  by  Augsimrgky 
discharges  itself  into  the  Danube  between  S*oL> 

stadt  and  Rati&on. II.  Another  of  Asia 

Minor,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  line 
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tfee  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Punphylia,  and  run- 
ning through  the  former  of  tnese  provinces, 
unites  with  the  Maeander  below  Colossae,  on  the 

borders  of  Lydia.- III.  A  considerable  river 

of  Pontus,  which  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  Minor,  passes  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Pontus  in  a  north-westerly  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Iris  some  distance  from  its  moutn. 
The  Lycus,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 

the  principal  stream. IV.  One  of  the  small 

streams  which  constitute  the  head  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  belongs  to  Armenia,  and  is  one 
of  the  two  rivers  or  rivulets,  which  unite  beneath 
the  walls  of  Erzroom,  to  form  the  smaller  branch 
of  Euphrates  before  its  junction  with  the  Murad 
or  other  branch,  which,  coming  from  the  east, 
was  considered  by  Xenophon  to  be  the  proper 
Euphrates. V.  The  Zabus  was  called  Ly- 
cus by  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was  an  Assyrian  river,  and  rose  in 
the  region  called  Corduene,  apart  of  Curdistan. 
Its  course  is  extremely  sinuous,  flowing  first 
north-west,  then  west,  then  inclining  towards 
the  south-west,  and  lastly  almost  south,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Tigris. 

Linu.  The  limits  of  this  province  and 
kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  must  be  differently  giv- 
en in  reference  to  different  eras.  Lydia  proper 
was  bounded  north  by  Mysia,  east  by  Phrygia, 
south  by  Caria,  and  west  by  the  waters  of  the 
<£gean.  Such  were  the  limits  of  Lydia  after 
the  kings  of  Sardis,  its  capital,  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  Maeones,  who  occupied 
the  region  north  of  that  celebrated  city.  The 
Lydii  and  Maeones  are  not  to  be  considered  dif- 
ferent people  united  into  one  nation,  but  as  the 
same,  assuming  different  names  from  a  change 
of  circumstances  at  different  eras.  The  Ionians, 
however,  were  a  different  race ;  who,  coming 
from  Europe,  established  themselves  in  the  isl- 
ands and  on  the  coast,  to  which  they  imparted 
the  name  of  Ionia.  Under  the  empire  01  Cro> 
sus,  Lydia  included  Maeonia  and  Ionis,  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  Halys,  the  limit  of  his  em- 
pire. This,  however,  was  a  political  and  not  a 
geographical  distribution  of  toe  peninsula.  As 
Sarais  was  the  capital  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we 
may  look  upen  Ephesus  as  that  of  Ionia ;  though 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  hard- 
ly allows  the  application  of  such  a  term  even  to 
its  principal  city.  It  was  governed  by  monarchs, 
who  after  the  fabulous  ages  reigned,  for  349 
years  in  the  following  order:  Ardysn*  began  to 
reign  797  B.  C;  Alyattes.  TBI ;  Meles.  W7; 
Candaules,  736 ;  Gyges,  718 ;  Ardysus  2d,  680 ; 
Sadyattes,631;  Alyattes  2d,  619;  and  Croesus, 
563,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548, 
when  the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  There  were  three  different 
races  that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadae.  Hera- 
-clidae,  and  Merrnnadae.  The  history  of  the  first 
is  obscure  and  fabulous ;  the  Heraclidae  began 
to  reign  nbout  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  crown 
remained  in  their  family  for  about  505  years, 
and  wa*  always  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
Candaules  was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidae  ;  and 
Gyges  the  first,  and  Croesus  the  last  of  the 
Mermnadn.  All  the  distinctions  of  territory 
in  the  peninsula  may  be  considered  as  changed 
or  abrogated  while  the  empire  of  the  Persian 
kings  extended  over  it ;  at  least  they  bore  no  an- 
alogy to  those  of  the  earlier  times.  Under  the 
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Romans  again,  new  changes  and  new  divisions 
were  Introduced.  At  one  time  with  Mysia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia,  Lydia  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus :  converted  afterwards  into  a 
fraetorian  province,  it  was  given,  with  Mysia, 
'hrygia,  and  Caria,  into  the  hands  of  a  prefect. 
Under  Constantine,  who  divided  his  empire  into 
diocesses,  Lydia  fell  with  Caria,  Lycia,  the  isl- 
ands Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Ac.  into  the  diocess 
called  that  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  The  Lydians  were  an  enterprising 
people ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  disproved  that 
Heiruria  owed  her  early  population  and  civili- 
zation to  a  Lydian  colony.  Vid.  Hetrwria.  They 
were  no  less  remarkable,  however,  for  their 
luxury  and  effeminacy  alter  their  empire  had 
become  somewhat  extended.  Sipylusand  Tmo- 
lus  were  the  principal. mountains,  and  the 
Hermus,  the  Eactolus,  the  Caystrus,  and  the 
Mseander,  the  principal  rivers  of  Lydia. 
Lyncestjb.  Vid.  Ijyncus. 
Lyncus,  "  was  situated  east  of  the  Dassaretii 
of  Illy/ia,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by 
the  chain  of  mount  Bernas,  or  Bora :  while  on 
the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagonia  and  Deuriopus, 
districts  of  Psonia.  It  was  watered  by  the  Eri- 
gonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  was  tra- 
versed by  the  great  Egnatian  way.  The  Lyn- 
cestae  were  at  first  an  independent  people,  go- 
verned by  their  own  princes,  who  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Bacchiadae  at  Corinth.  Arrhibaeus,  one  of  these, 
occupied  the  throne  when  Brasidas  undertook 
his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Perdiccas,  who  was  anxious  to  add  the  terri- 
tory of  Archibalds  to  bis  dominions,  Brasidas, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  in* 
vaded  Lyncus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  oflUyrians,  who 
joined  the  troops  of  the  Lyncestian  prince,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
rhabseus,  (as  he  writes  the  name,)  was  mother 
of  Eurydice,who  married  Amyntas,  the  father 
of  Philip.  By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that 
the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon."    Cram. 

Ltrnessub,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  native  coun- 
try of  Briseis,  called  thence  Jjyrnesseis.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
booty  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Homer.  II. 
2,  v.  197.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  108.— Beraid.  3, 
v.  5.  7Vw*.4,el.  l,v.  15. 

Lyhimachia,  now  Hezamili,  I.  a  city  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  Pans.  1,  c.  9.  This 
city  was  founded  by  Lysimachus,  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  population  of  the  then  declining 
Cardia,  near  which  it  was  built.  Its  modern 
name  is  in  allusion  to  the  width  of  the  isthmus 
on  which  it  stood.    Bexamili,  however,  can 

hardly  be  considered  a  town. II.  Another 

iniEtolia. 

M. 

Macjb,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Mela,  3.  e 
8.  They  are  placed  in  Africa,  near  the  larger 
Syrtis,  by  Berodat.  4,  ▼.  175.— Sil.  3,  v.  375,  L 
5,  v.  194. 

Macaws,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

Mictsftku.  "  Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
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*e  origin  of  the  nameofMacedon,  but  it 
generally  agreed  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
Sot  its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Kmathia. 
According  to  Hesiod,Maccdo,  the  founder  of 
this  nation,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Osiris 
according  to  Diodorus,  while  many  of  the  mo- 
dems hare  derived  the  name  from  that  of  Kil- 
<im,  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
kings  of  Macedon  are  designated  in  the  Old 
Testament  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  country  is  not  unfreauently 
called  Macelia,  and  the  inhabitants  Macetsa. 
It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  name  serv- 
ed originally  to  designate  the  small  place  or  dis- 
trict of  Macednon,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Pindus.  And,  according  to  the  same  ancient 
historian,  ft  would  seem  that  this  was  the  pri- 
mary appellation  of  the  Dorians.  The  origin 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  all  the  ancient  authorities 
agree;  namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that 
country  was  or  the  nee  of  the  Temenjdm  of 
Argos,  and  descended  from  Hercules.  The 
difference  of  opinion  principally  regards  the  in- 
dividual of  that  family  to  whom  the  honour  of 
founding  this  illustrious  monarchy  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. Thucydides  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Ma- 
•  cedonian  monarch.  '  Alexander,  father  of  Per- 
diccas, and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidae,  who 
came  from  Argos,1  says  the  historian,  *  were 
the  first  occupiers  of  Macedonia  after  they  had 
vanquished  and  expelled  the  Pierians,  who  re- 
tired to  Phagres  across  the  Strymon,  and  the 
country  under  mount  Pangstus,  and  other 
places;  from  which  circumstance,  the  coast 
situated  under  mount  Pungsras  is  called  the 
Pierian  gulf.  They  also  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  the  Bottiaei,  who  are  now  contiguous 
to  the  Chalcidians.  They  likewise  occupied  a 
narrow  strip  of  Pcsonia,  along  the  river  Axins, 
from  Pella  to  the  sea ;  and  beyond  the  Axtus, 
as  far  as  the  Strymon,  the  district  called  Myg- 
donia,  after  jlrtving  out  the  Ed  ones,  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  also  expelled  die  Eordi 
from  Eordssa,  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
•destroyed,  but  a  few  remain  near  Physca,)  as 
well  as  the  Almopes  from  Almopia.  Besides 
these,  there  were  other  districts  of  which  the 
Macedonians  were  masters  at  the  time  of  Sital- 
ces'  invasion;  such  as  Anthemus,  Grestonia, 
and  Bisaltia.  Their  authority  extended  also 
over  the  Lyncestae  and  Elimiotss.  and  other  in- 
land tribes,  Which,  thqugh  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  were  considered  as  dependants  and 
■allies.'  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  the  following  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  respecting  that  coun- 
try. It  was  ordered  that  the  Macedonians 
should  be  considered  as  free,  living  under  their 
own  laws,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates ; 
ttnd  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans  one 
half  only  of  the  annual  contributions  heretofore 
levied  by  their  kings.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
from  henceforth  Macedonia  should  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  was 
to  comprise  all  the  country  between  tile  rivers 
Strymon  and  Nessus,  and  whatever  Perseus 
'held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Enos,  Marouea,  and  Abdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districts  of 


Bisaltia  and  Heracles  Sintica  were  included  a 
this  division.  The  second  was  formed  of  the 
country  situated  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pstonia. 
The  third  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the 
Peneus.  The  fourth  region  reached,  from 
mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  IHyria  and 
Epirus.  It  was  decided  that  Amphipolis  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  ThessaJoaica 
of  the  second.  Pella  of  the  third,  and  Pelagonia 
of  the  fourth.''— Cram.  These  it  will  be  under- 
stood, were  the  timits  of  Macedonia,  reduced  to 
a  province ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Philip,  its  limit* 
may  be  defined  nearly  as  follows.  On  the  north, 
the  ridge  of  mount  Heemus  divided  it  from 
Moesia ;  and  the  Cambunii  montes  separated  it 
from  Thessalyon  the  opposite  side.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Macedonian  iUyrians  lay  upon  in 
west,  beyond  the  Seardus  mountains  and  the 
hills  called  Bernus;  while  on  the  east  the  Stry- 
mon distinguished  its  borders  from  the  farther 
limits  of  Thrace.  Before  the  conquests  of 
Philip  extended  the  empire  of  his  kingdom  over 
all  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  Macedo- 
nians like  the  Thracians,  Ac.  as  barbarians; 
nor  were  they  looked  upon  as  Greeks  till  that 
prince  converted  Greece  into  Macedonia.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  origin  at 
the  Thracians,  from  whom  there  is  little  doubt 
they  derived  their  descent.  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Caranus, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Ar- 
gos, continued  in  existence  646  rears,  till  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  The  family  of  Caranus  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  crown  un*il  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
reign  in  the  following  order:  Caranus,  after  a 
reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded  by  Cocnus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  786  B.  C.  Thurimus  771, 
Perdiccas  729,  Argmus678,  Philip  640,  JSropas 
603,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  576,  Amyntas  547,  Alex- 
ander 497,  Perdiccas  454,  Archelaus413,  Amvn- 
tas  399,  Pausanias  398,  Amyntas  2d  397,  Argasm 
the  tyrant  390,  Amyntas  restored  390,  Alexan- 
der 3d  371,  Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d 
366,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  360,  Alexander  the 
Great  336,  Philip  Aridteus  333,  Cassander  316. 
Antipater  and  Alexander  398,  Demetrius  king 
of  Asia  394,  Pyrrhus  387,  Lysimachus  386, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Antipater  the  Etesian  45  days,  Antigonus  Gon» 
atas  277,  Demetrius  313,  Antigonus  Doson  232, 
Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered  by  the  Bo- 
mans  168  B.  C.  at  Pydna. 

Macri,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Appenines, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Lmean.  £ 
v.  436.—I*t?.  39,  c.  33.— Plin.  3,  c.  5.  ^ 

Macrobii,  a  people  of  JEthiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  their  man* 
tters.  They  generally  lived  to  their  130th  year, 
some  say  to  a  thousand;  and,  indeed  from  that 
longevity  they  have  obtained  their  nameG«*pj 
flux,  long  life)  to  distinguish  them  more  parti- 
cularly from  the  other  inhabitants  of  JEthiopia. 
After  so  tor^  a  period  spent  m  virtuous  actions, 
and  freed  from  the  indulgences  of  vice,  and  from 
maladies,  they  dropped  into  the  grave  as  la 
sleep,  without  poin  and  without  terror.  Orpk. 
Argon.  1W6.— BerodtL  3,  c  17.— Mela,  3,  t 
9— Plvn.  7,  c.  48.— W.  Max.  8,  c*. 
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Madattka,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia 
and  Gsetulia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Madaurenses.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Apuleius.    ApuLMeL  11. 

Meander,  a  celebrated  rim  of  Asia  Minor, 
rising  near  Celanrce,  and  flowing  through  Caria 
and  Ionia  into  the  JEgean  Sea  between  Miletus 
and  Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyas,  Lycns,  Eudon,  Lethea- 
us,  Ac.  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets,  for  its 
windings,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  €00, 
and  from  which  all  obliquities  have  received  the 
name  of  Maanders.  It  forms  in  its  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  some  travellers, 
the  Greek  letters  t  (it  &  «,  and  from  its  wind- 
ings Daedalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
labyrinth.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  145,  Ac.— Virg. 
jEn.  5,  v.  254.— I**m.  5,  v.  208, 1.  6,  v.  471. 
— Homer.  11.  2.—Herodot.  2,  c.  29.*-Cia.  Pis. 
22.— Strab.  12,  Ac.—Aftto,  1,  c.  17.  This  ri- 
ver is  called  by  the  Turks  the  Mevnder?  but 
because  they  give  the  same  name  to  the  Cays- 
ter,  they  prefix  to  this  the  epithet  Boiuc  or 
Greats  as  to  the  smaller  stream  a  name  indica- 
tive of  its  inferiority. 

Meatje,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
/Ho.  76,  c.  12. 

Maim,  a  people  of  Madica.  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.  IAv.  26,  c  26, 1.  40,  c. 
21. 

M«nalus,  (plur.  Maenala,)  I.  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  cod  Pan,  and  greatly  fre- 
quented by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Msenalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  .216.— Vxrg.  G.  1,  v.  17.  Eel. 
8,  v.  24.— Paus.  8,  c.  3.— Strab.  8.— Mela,  2, 

c.  3,  "  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is 
Roino.  Dodwell  says  its  height  is  considerable, 
and  thai  it  is  characterized  oy  the  glens  ana 
valleys  which  intersect  it,  and  are  watered  with 
numerous  rivulets.  It  is  connected  on  the  east 
with  mount  Parthenius,  and  to  the  north  with 
the  hills  of  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus." 
Cram. IJ.  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

>f  jenub,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Maync,  fallinginto  the  Rhine  at  Mayence. 

M-eonia.  vid.  Lydia.  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  descended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
called  Maonidie,  {Virg.  Mn.  11.  v.  759.)  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  their  country  is 
called  Maonins  law*.    Sil.  Hal.  15,  v.  36. 

Mjeotjb,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

Mjeotmj  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  between,  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,'  to  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  now  called  the  Sea  of 
AzopK  or  Zafyck.  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  the  Massagetse.  It  extends  about  390  miles 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about  600 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Amazons  are 
called  M€tolides1  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Slrab.—MeU,  1,  c.  1,  Ac.— -Justin.  2,  c.  1.— 
Curt.  5,  c.  4.— iMcan.  2,  Ac.— Ovid.  Vast.  8, 

d.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9  r- Virg.  JEi*.  6,  v.  730. 
M*«a  stlva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 

mouth  of  the  Tiber.    IAv.  1,  c.  33. 

Magna  Giuecia.— Vid  Gracia  Magna,. 

Maonesu,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  surnamed  from 
the  Mseaader,  upon  which  it  stood.  This  was 
a  Grecian  colony.   It  is  now  OuxoLButar,  or 


the  Bandame  C*s&>~_ II.  Another  in  the 
same  country,  called  Sypjlsa  from  its  airontion 
beneath  mount  fiypilus,  on  the  Hennas,  oppo- 
site the  month  of  the  Hyllns.  In  this  city  died 
Thamistoales,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and 
dependant  on  the  megiianiinity  and  bounty  of 
the  Persian  king.  It  is  celebrated  for  his 
death,  and  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
187  years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  I  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men. 
according  to  Appian,  or  79,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse  according  to  Livy,  which  have  been  ex? 
aggerated  by  Floras  to  300,000  men ;  the  Ro- 
man army  consisted  of  about  28  or  30,000  men, 
2000  of  which  were  employed  in  guarding  the 
camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot  and  4009 
horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  killed  with  26 
horse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mag* 
nesia  in  ThessaIy.-»~-*IlI.  A  country  on  the 
eastern  parts  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa, 
It  was  sometimes  called  jEmonia  and  Magnes 
Campus.  The  capital,  was  also  called  Magne- 
sia.. "  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  nf  Magne- 
sia to  that  narrow  portion  of  Thessaly  which  is 
confined  between  the  mouth  of  the  Penens  and 
the  Pagasssan  £ay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the 
west  and  east.  The  people  of  this  district  were 
called  Magnates,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 
They  are  also  universally  allowed  to  have  form- 
ed Dart  of  the  Amphictyonic  body.  The  Mag- 
nesians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  ana 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  Thucydides  leads 
us  to  suppose  they  were  in  his  time  dependant 
on  the  Tnessalians ;  for  he  says,  J&iywrrtt  rat 
ol  i\Xot  brfvooi  &i9**k&v,  They  passed,  with  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
and  were  declared  free  by  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephale.  Their  government  was 
then  republican,  affairs  being  directed  by  a  ge- 
neral council,  and  a  chief  magistrate  called 
Magnets  rch.  Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa ;  and  celebrated 
oy  the  poets*as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithaand  a  favourite  haunt  of  Pan. 

Ceut  duo  nubigeiue  ouum  vertiee  monlis  ab  alto 
Descendant  Centauri,  ffomolen  Othrymquenivar 

km 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido.  Mm.  VII.  674. 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  was  apparently  the  Li- 
bethrian  fountain.  Btrabo  says  that  mount 
Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneut, 
and  Apollonius  describes  it  as  elew  to  the  sea. 
CV<wn.-~— IV.  a  promontory  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly.    Li*.  Vl^Flor.  3.— Appian. 

Maoon,  a  river  of  India  (ailing  into  the  Gin 
ges.    Arrian. 

Majorca.     Vid.  Bakaret. 

Malea,  I.  a  jf omontory  of  Lesbos.*^-If. 
Another  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  La- 
conia.*The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous 
there,  that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  id 
Malum  deflesteris  obHtisoere  qua  mmi  dow.  It 
is  now  Cape  St,  Angel*  or  Mali*/  attpritaf 
1*5 
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v  Striho  there  were  610  stadia  ihm  hence  to 
TflBou  am,  including  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 
Cram.—Stoab.  8  and  9.— Lucan.  6,  v.  68.— 
PbU.  t»  AraU—  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  193»— Mtlu,  3, 
e.  Z.—Liv.  21,  c.  U.—Ovid.  Am.  8»  eL  16,  v. 
M,  eL  11,  v.  90.— Pkwtt.  3,  c.  23. 

Maj.evbntum,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneven- 
tum.    Liv.  9,  c.  27. 

Malia,  a  city  of  Phthiotis,  near  mount  (Eta 
and  Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia.  a 
gulf  or  small  bay  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  island  of  Eubcea,  has 
received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia,  Malia- 
mm  FYetmm  or  Maliacus  Sin/us.  Some  call  it 
the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to  Lamia. 
It  is  often-  taken  fox  the  Sinut  PeUugicus  of  the 
ancients.    Pons.  1,  c,  4. — Herodoi. 

Mamertina,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 
for  its  wines.— A  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily. 
Martial.  13,  ep.  117.— Stood.  7. 

Mamektini.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Mandela,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  near  Horace's  country-seat.  Herat.  1, 
ep.  18,  v.  105. 

Mandubu,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  depend- 
ants of  the  JEdui.  Their  chief  city  was  Ale- 
sia,  and  they  occupied  a  part  of  the  ancient 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  called  VAuxuti,  now 
Departemeiti  de  la  Cote  £Or.  Strabo  is  incor- 
rect in  representing  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Ar- 
Terni,  sjnee  they  were  separated  from  that  peo- 
ple by  a  large  portion  of  the  <£duan  territory. 
Gw.tf«tt.  6f.7,c.78. 

Mandoria,  a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Taren- 
tum,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  eating 
doe's  flesh.    Plin.  2,  c.  103.— Liv.  27,  c.  15. 

Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Artemisius,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
The  little  river  Ophis  flowed  beneath  its  walls. 
Mantinea  consisted  of  a  few  small  villages, 
which  at  an  early  period  uniting,  formed  this 
city,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  town  of  Arca- 
dia. In  history  the  Mantineans  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  for  the  wisdom  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  battles  fought  in  their  territory. 
Alter  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ih  which  they 
had  taken  part  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
fell  into  the  displeasure  of  Sparta ;  and  two 
wars,  with  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
them,  were  the  consequence.  In  the  latter,  the 
walls  of  the  town  were  demolished,  and  the 
city,  resolved  into  its  primitive  elements,  formed 
apain,  instead  of  one  united  town,  four  smaller 
villages.  At  the  same  time  it  was  compelled  to 
change  its  republican  institutions  for  others 
more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Laco- 
nians.  When  Thebes  began  to  assume,  in  the 
time  of  her  generals  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das,  an  important  attitude  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  Mantinaeans,  under  the  protection 
of  that  city,  reunited  their  population  and  re- 
built their  walls:  another  battle  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Spartans  succeeded,  in  which 
Epaminondaslost  his  life,  affd  which,  taking  its 
name  from  Mantinaea,  has  given  to  lhat  city 
an  immortal  fame.  From  this  time  forward  the 
policy  of  the  people  was  indirect  and  timid  in 
the  convulsions  which  were  preparing  the  way 
for  the  destruction  of  Qreece ;  and  the  barba- 
rous massacre  of  the  Achaean*  who  were  garri- 
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soned  in  their  city,  exciting  the  anger  of  An- 
tigonus  and  the  league,  a  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted upon  them  equal  to  their  perfidy.  The 
city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves ;  and  the  name  of  Antigonea  was  assign- 
ed to  it  instead  of  its  ancient  title,  to  obliterate 
all  memory  of  the  guilty  place.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  place  recovered  a  partof  its  splendour, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  of  Hadrian,  whp  restored  the 
name  of  Mantinea.  "  The  tomb  of  Areas,  who 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  country,  was  erected 
close  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on  a  site  called  the 
altar  of  the  Sun.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenonhon,  who  eminently 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
same  quarter  were  situated  the  temples  of  Vesta 
and  Venus  Symmachia,  the  latter  having  been 
erected  by  the  Mantineans  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  There  was  also  is 
this  city  a  temple  raised  to  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian',  by  order  of  that  emperor; 
it  being  pretended  that  the  Bithvnians;  among 
whom  Antinous  was  born,  were  descended  from 
the  Mantineans.  A  yearly  festival  and  quin- 
quennial games  were  also  solemnized  in  honour 
of  Hadrian's  minion  *,  and  in  a  building  near 
the  gymnasium  were  deposited  his  statue,  and 
several  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  Bacchus."    Cram. 

Mantinorum  Oppidum,  a  town  of  Corsica, 
now  supposed  to  be  Bastia. 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  Po, 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  Bla- 
nor  or  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus,  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Mantua  also, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared  the 
common  calamity,  though  it  had  favoured  the 
party  of  Augustus,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Virgil,  who  was  among  them,  applied  for  re- 
dress to  Augustus,  and  obtained  K.  Strab.  & 
—  Virg.  Eel.  1,  Ac.  O.  3,  v.  12.  JEn.  10,  v. 
180.— Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  15.  It  is  now  Mb*- 
tovat  in  English  Mantua.  This  place  is  one  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  not  being,  like  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  of  Gallic  origin.  By  Vir- 
gil, its  founding  is  ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  and 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
its  debt  to  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  that  poet  and  of  the  ear- 
ly Florentine  who  followed  his  tradition,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Mantua  a 
Tuscan  origin.  It  was  situated  on  an  island, 
or  rather  in  a  marsh-  occasioned  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mincius,  and  was  in  antiquity  by  no 
means  distinguished,  being  among  the  smaller 
towns  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  birth  of  Vir- 
gil alone  ennobled  it,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  of  the  empire;  and  in  modern 
times,  amid  all  the  power  and  comparative  splen- 
dour to  which  it  arose,  the  name  of  Virgil  an-, 
pears  to  rank  among  the  first  of  its  glories.  He 
was  not  born,  however,  within  the  city,  but  at 
Andes,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles  from 
Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which  the 
10,000  Athenians  and  1000  Platoons,  under  the 
command  of  Miltiades,  gained  over  tne  Persian 
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<%rmy,  consisting  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  or,  according  toVal.  Maxhnus,  of  300,000, 
or  as  Justin  says,  of  000,000,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  on  the  28th  of 
Sept.  490  B.  C.  In  this  battle,  according:  to 
Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  192  men, 
and  the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition,  and  in  the 
battle,  to  200,000 men.  To  commemorate  this  im- 
mortal victory  of  their  countrymen,  the  Greeks 
raised  small  columns,  with  the  names  inscribed 
on  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was  also 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  over- 
came a  celebrated  bull,  which  plundered  the 
neighbouring  country.  Erigone  is  called  Mara- 
ihonia  virgo,  as  being  born  at  Marathon.  Stat* 

5,  Syiv.  3,  v.  74.— C.  Nep.  in  Milt.—Herodot. 

6,  &c— Jutift.  2,  c  9.— Vol  Max.  5,  c.  3.— 
Plut.  in  Parals—PaHS.  2,  c.  1. 

MiacuNOPdLis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moesia. 
It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  empress 
Marciana,  and  is  now  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants Fratatov,  or  the  JUustricus  City.  D*An- 
ville. 

Marcomanni,  a  German  people,  dwelling, 
when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mayne,  in  a  part  of  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  When 
the  Roman  arms  began  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion, or  at  least  the  subjugation,  of  all  the  border 
nations,  the  Marcomanni  resolved  to  quit  their 
dangerous  seats,  and  crossing  the  Maenus  and 
the  vast  Hercynian  forests,  they  drove  the  Boii 
from  their  possessions  about  the  sources  of  the 
Alois  (Elbe\  and  fixed  their  residence  in  that 
country.  It  however  retained,  and  still  retains, 
in  the  name  of  Bohemia,  the  appellation  of  the 
people  thus  expelled  by  theMarcomans.  They 
proved  powerful  enemies  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Augustus  granted  them  peace,  but  they 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  Antoninus  and 
Trajan,  Ac.  Paierc.  2,  c.  109.-*  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
c-  46  and  62,  G.  42.     < 

Mardi,  a  people  of  Ifersia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  generally 
lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts.  Their  coun- 
try in  later  times,  became  the  residence  of  the 
famous  assassins  destroyed  by  Hutakou,  the 
grandson  of  Zingis  Khan.  Herodot.  1  and  3. 
—Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Minna,  a  place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle between  Constantine  and  Licinius.  A.  D. 
315. 

Marcus,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Mare  Morhtom,  called  also,  from  the  bitu- 
men it  throws  up,  the  lake  AspkaUUes,  is  situate 
in  Judaea,  and  near  100  miles  long  and  25  broad. 
Its  waters  are  sslter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but 
the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  represented.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  capital,  were  destroyed  by  a  volcano, 
and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Volcanic  appear- 
ances now  mark  the  face  of , the  country,  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  Plin.  5,  c.  6; — Jo- 
tepk.  J.  Bell.  4,  c.  27.— Strab.  16,  p.  764.— J*»- 
tin.  36,  c  3.  "  To  the  east  of  Jud»a,two  rude 
aud  arid  chains  of  hills  encompass,  with  their 
4ark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in  a  clay  soil, 
mixed  w:th  bitumen  and  rock  salt  The  water 


contained  in  this  hollow  is  impregnated  v»th  a 
mixture  of  different  saline  mauers,  having  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  lor  their  base,  partially 
neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  salt  which  they  yield  by  evaporation  is 
about  one  fourth  of  their  weight  The  asphalts, 
or  bitumen  of  Juctea,  rises  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bottom,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where  it 
is  gathered  for  use.  Formerly  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  practice  of  going  out  in  boats  or  rails 
to  collect  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Jake.  None  of 
our  travellers  have  thought  of  sailing  on  this  ' 
lake,  which  would  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena 
more  complete.  We  are  told  by  the  greater  pan 
of  those  who  have  visited  it,  thai  neither  fish  nor 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  it,  that  an  unwholesome 
vapour  is  sometimes  emitted  by  it,  and  that  its 
shores,  frightfully  barren,  are  never  chlered  by 
the  note  of  any  bird.  The  inhabitants  however, 
are  not  sensible  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its 
vapours ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  falling  down 
dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely 
fabulous.  We  axe  taught  to  believe  that  thi 
site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was' once  a  fertile  valley, 
partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean  water, 
and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen ; 
that  afire  from  heaven  kindled  these  combusti- 
ble materials,  the  fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  abyss 
beneath,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built  of  bitumi- 
nous stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
conflagration.  In  this  manner  the  amateurs  of 
physical  geography  contrive  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  those  awful  changes  of  which,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  thisplace  was  once  the  scene." 
MaUe-Brun. 

Mareotis  lacks,  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  which  the  Nile,  at  one  of  its 
mouths,  discharged  itself  into  that  great  inland 
sea.  "  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Ma- 
reotis. For  many  ages  this  lake  was  dried  up* ; 
for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up 
any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the 
English,  in  order  to  circumscribe  more  effectual- 
ly the  communications  which  the  French  army 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the 
surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the 
old  canal  which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating 
this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake 
of  Aboukir  on  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this 
easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden  fall  of 
six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis,  which  had  so, 
long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been 
occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cul- 
tivated lands,  and  even  villages,  resumed  its 
ancient  extent.  This  modern  inundation  from 
the  sea,  indeed,  i«  much  more  extensive  than 
the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probably, 
four  times  its  extent"    Malte-Brun. 

Margtana,  a  pan  of  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  belonging  to  Media,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  On  its  bor- 
ders were  the  countries  of  Bectriania,  Aria,  Par- 
thia, and  Hyrcania,  with  Sogdiana  beyond  i*« 
northern  boundary,  which  was  formed  by  the 
Oxus.  The  Margus,  which  flowed  from  the 
borders  of  Bactriana  through  the  whole  extent 
of  this  province,  imparted  to  it  the  name  of  Mar. 
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guns.  All  .his  country  forms  at  present  bat  a 
part  of  the  district  of  Kkeraaon.  It  was  u&v 
commonly  fertile,  and  produced  the  moat  excel- 
lent wines,  the  grapos  being  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  the  largest  size.  The  vines  are  so  un- 
commonly large,  that  two  men  can  scarcely 
grasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them*  Curt,  7,  c  l4. 
— Pt*4.  b. 

Miaous,  I.  a  river  of  Meesia,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
JCutoUUz.— 11.  Another  in  Asia,  now  the 
Morg-ob.  Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bactria~ 
ma,  this  river  flows  through  the  greater  part  of 
Margiana  towards  the  Ochua,  but  before  it 
leaches 'that  river,  after  having  passed  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  said  to  be  absorbed  itt  the  sands  that 
overspread  those  parts  of  Asia. 

Mauanjs  Fossae,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  which- received  its  name  from  the  dyke 
(fossa}  Vhich  Marios  opened  thence  to  the  sea. 
Plin.  3,  c.  4.— Strafc  4, 

Mariandtmtm,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus out  of  helL  Diom$.—PU>l.  5,  c.  L—Mtla, 
I,  c.  3  and  19, 1.2,  c.  7. 

Mart  anus  moms,  now  Sierra  Merena,  a  ridge 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  dividing  Bsstica  from 
Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  It  joins  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  at  the  springs  of  the  Anas ;  Caput- 
Ana)  and  the  Batis  also  rise  in  that  part  in  which 
those  mountain  ranges  join  one  another.  The 
Marianus  now  separates  Custile  from  Anda^h 
no. 

Marjsos,  a  river  of  Dacia,  emptying  into  the 
Tibiscus.  In  modern  geography  it  belongs,  for 
the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  Transyhama, 
and  for  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Bawnot  on  the  south  and  tikngary 
on  the  north.    It  is  now  the  Mtros. 

Marmarica.     Vid.  Marmarida, 

Ma^maridjb,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Libya  called  JMarmarica,  between  Cyrene  and 
Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pre- 
tended to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret  power  to 
destroy  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. Sil.  It.  3,  v.  300, 1. 11,  r.  m.—Lucan. 
4,  v.  680, 1.9,  v.  8M. 

Marmarion,  a  town  of  Eubcsa,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Marmarinus.  Strai.  10. 
,  MAftONt  a,  a  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebrus,  of  which  Bacchus  was  the 
chief  deity.  The  wine  was  always  reckoned 
excellent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed,  Ulysses 
intoxicated  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  PUn.  14, 
a.  4.~Bsrodot.—MtUi,  2,  o.  l—Tibull. 4,  el  1, 
t.  57* 

Maupcsus,  a  mountain  of  Paros,  abounding 
in  while  marble.  The  quarries  are  still  seen 
by  modern  travellers!  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  471.— 
PW*.4,c.  19,136,0.5. 

MiRtoctNi.  "  The  Marrucini  occupied  a 
narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Aternus,  between  the  Vestani  to  the  north, 
and  the  Frentani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
Peligni  and  the  sea  towards  the  west  and  enst. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Like 
that  people,  they  were  accounted  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  and  with  them  thev  made  common 
cause  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  An  idea 
may  |»  formed  of  the  population  and  force  of  the 
several  petty  nations  which  may  be  classed  to- 
ft <her  in  this  part  of  Italy,  from  a  statement  of 
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Polybius.  where  that  historian,  when  efttrmerav 
ing  the  different  contingents  which  the  allies  ot 
the  Romans  were  able  to  furnish  about  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  estimates  that  of  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vesting  and  Frentani,  at 
20.000  foot  and  4000  horse."    Oast, 

MAamrviaM.  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi,  in 
the  country  ot  the  Sabines.  It  stood  Upon  the 
shore  of  the  celebrated  Fucine  lake. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  id  settle  near  the  lake  Pucinus  in  Italy,  in 
a  country  checkered  with  forests  abounding  with 
wild  boars  and  other  ferocious  animals.  They 
at  first  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  they  became  their  firmest 
supporters.  They  are  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  civil  war  in  which  thev  were  engaged, 
and  which  from  them  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Marsic  war.  The  large  contributions  they 
made  to  support  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspir- 
ing; ana  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  states,  a  share  of  the  honour  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  B.  C.  91.  The  petition,  though  sup* 
ported  by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi, 
with  their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
taking  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  in- 
creased when  Drusus,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
was  murdered  by  the  means  of  the  nobles;  and 
they  erected  themselves  into  a  -republic,  and 
Corfinium  was  made  the  capital  of  their  new 
empire.  A  regular  war  was  now  begun,  and  the 
Romans  led  into  the  held  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  were  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
Some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Roman 
generals  were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no 
inconsiderable  advantages  from  their  victories, 
A  battle,  however,  near  Asculum,  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  4000  of  them  were  left  dead  on 
the  spot,  their  general,  Francos,  a  man  of  un- 
common experience  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  from  the  field  perished  by  hun- 
ger in  the  Appenines,  where  they  had  sought  a 
shelter.  After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 

Sown  dejected,  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
id  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued  for 
peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at  last 
re-established  in  fhe  republic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citiaens  of  Rome.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  the 
Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Pompeiani, 
Marcini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Frentani,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The  Marsi  were  great- 
ly addicted  to  magic.  The  German  Marsi'  from 
whom  these  people  were  descended  according  to 
common  report,  after  emigrating  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lupia,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Wescr  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cherasci,  and  were 
altogether  undistinguished  in  history.  B*rmL 
ep.  5,  v.  76,  ep.  27,  v.  29.—A?pian.—V<d.  Max. 
%.~-P*Jterc.  2.— Phd.  i%  Strt.  Mario,  Ac— 
Cfc.  pro  Balb.-^Slrab.-^Tatit.  4**.  1,  c.  60 
and  55.  tf.  3. 

MAReiowi,  a  barbarous  people,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  Etbe,  in  that  nan 
of  Germany  which  is  now  Silesia,  north  of  the 
Gtuadi  and  the  Marcomanni. 
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ILnrii,  L  a  river  of  Parygia  emprrmg 
into  the  Maeander.  The  confluence  of  these 
riven  was  a  little  below  the  town  of  Cetonae. 
Liv.  38,  c  13.— Ovid.  Aft*.  %  v.  Wk—Lmcan. 

3,  v.  208. IL  Another  in  Syria,  rising  in  the 

east  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  chain  of 
Libanus,  and  falling  into  the  Orontes  opposite 
to  Apamea. 

Martu  aqua,  water  al  Home,  celebrated  for 
its  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  30  miles,  from 
the  lake  Fucinus,  by  Ancus  Martius,  whence  it 
received  its  name.  TtyulL  3,  el.  7,  v.  9&— 
Plin.  31,  c.  3, 1.  36,  c.  15. 

Marus,  (Ike  Mermvay)  a  river  of  Germany 
which  separates  modern  Hungary  and  Mora- 
via.    Tacit.  Aft*  9,  c.  63. 

Masubsvlu,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  side 
of  Mauretania.  lr  was  this  part  of  Numidia 
that  Syphax  ruled  over,  and  which  was  united 
on  his  death  to  the  other  portion  over  which 
Masainissa  had  authority.  The  promontory 
Tretum,  now  Scbdaryj^  or  the  Seven  Capes, 
divided  these  two  districts, which  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Vid.MassyU. 

Masca,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  emptying 
into  the  Euphrates  between  the  month  of  the 
Chaboras  and  the  borders  of  Arabia,  near  the 
town  of  Corsote.  It  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
play a  great  deal  of  learning  in  firing  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  month  of  this,  river ;  but  as 
it  is  of  very  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  as  the  difference  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  description  of  its  course  affects  in 
no  decree  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions  in 
regard  to  Any  fact  in  ancient  history,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  an  examination  of  its  various 
bandings,  nor  attempt  to  prove  with  Manner!, 
that  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates  was 
within  a  mile  leas  to  the  west  of  Anatho  than 
D'Anville  has  placed  it  (See  Lemp.  Class. 
Diet  6th  Am.  ed.  in  which  all  these  points  are 
learnedly  discussed.)  The  name  of  Masca  is 
applied  to  this  river  by  Xenophon,  but  Ptolemy 
calls  U  the  Saocoras.  It  is  now  designate  " 
the  Wadal  Geboa. 

Mas&agstjc.  "We  find  no  name  more 
considerable  in  Scythia  than  that  of  Massage- 
ta,  which  may  be  interpreted  the  Great  Getes, 
by  the  signification  of  the  initial  syllables.  The 
primitive  and  principal  dwelling  of  the  Massa- 
getes  was  beyond  the  Iazartes,  or  Araxes,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  moor  which  the  same  river  forms,  accord- 
ing to  6trabo.  And  if  we  find  this  name  in 
other  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  Alans,  and 
the  Huns,  of  a  different  race,  the  diffusion  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  celebrity  that  it  acquired  in 
Scythia."  D'Anville.  The  name  of  Massage- 
tae  disappears  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity. They  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped  the 
sun,  to  whom  they  offered  horses,  on  account  of 
their  swiftness.  When  their  parents  had  come 
to  a  certain  age,  they  generally  put  them  to 
death,  and  est  their  'flesh  mixed  with  that  of 
cattle.  Herat.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40.— Dionys.  Per. 
72&.—Herodcl.  1,  c.  904.-nS*raA.  !.— Afcia,  1,  c. 
%,—lMcan.  2,  v.  fiO.— Justin.  1,  c  8. 

MamIcus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Minturne,  famous  for  its  wine,  which  even 
now  preserves  its  ancient  character.  Plin.  14, 
c  I— Herat.  1,  od.  1,  v.  19.—nrg.  G.  8,  v.  143. 


Maswua,  a  maritime  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  called  Marseilles.  It"  is  celebrated 
for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  for 
its  being  long  the  seat  of  literature.  It  acquired 
great  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuit* 
during  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  its 
power  was  established ;  but  in  warmly  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  ib 
views  were  frustrated,  and  it  was  so  much  re- 
duced by  the  insolence  and  resentment  of  ih» 
conqueror,  that  it  never  oiler  recovered  its  in- 
dependence and  warlike  •spirit.  Herodol.  1,  c 
164.— Plin.  3,  c.  A.— Justin.  37,  Sue.-- Sir ab.  1.- 
Liv.  5,  c.  Z.—Horat.  ep.  16.—Ftar.  4,  c.  %—Cic 
FHac.  26.  Of.  2, 8.— Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  44.  Agr 
4.  This  city,  almost  equally  celebrated  in  an-  • 
tiquity  and  by  the  moderns,  owed  its  origin  tc 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Phocssa,  who,  fleeing 
from  the  threatening  power  and  oppression  ox 
the  Persians,  brought  among  the  savage  Gauls 
the  civilization  and  enterprise  of  Greece.  Five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  and 
about  the  period  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Italy, 
while  Rome  yet  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
Tarquins,  these  bold  and  adventurous  colonists 
fixed  themselves  among  the  Salyes,  the  fiercest 
people  of  the  Gauls,  as  yet  unattempted  in' the 
strength  and  independence  of  their  native  land. 
The  natural  harbour  of  Massilia  was  not  calcu- 
ted  to  afford  convenient  moorings  to  all  the 
vessels  which  the  great  trade  of  .the  place  in- 
vited to  its  port  The  -Massilians  were  early 
celebrated  for  tbeir  arts  and  letters,  and  not  less 
so  for  the  excellence  of  tbeir  laws  and  the  just- 
ness with  which  they  were  executed.  As  their 
soil  was  not  fertile,  they  very  soon  directed  their 
attention  therefore  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
agricultural  pursuits:  and  %  number  of  colo- 
nies in  Hispania  and  elsewhere,  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Phocseans  of  Marseilles,  at* 
tested  the  spirit  and  prosperous  enterprise  of 
the  Massilians. 

Massyli,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  east 
of  the  Massesyli,  and  west  of  Africa  properly  so 
called.  When  Massinissa,  their  king,  upon  the 
death  of  Syphax  possessed  himself  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Massesyli  Wing  on  the  west,  the 
united  region  constituted  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Numidia.  Thus  joined  they  formed 
the  territory  of  Jugurtha,  so  celebrated  for  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  Romans.  Vid. 
Matasylii.  When  the  Massyli  went  on  horse- 
back, they  never  used  saddles  or  bridles,  but 
only  sticks.  Their  character  was  warlike,  their 
manners  simple,  and  their  love  of  liberty  un- 
conquerable. Liv.  34,  c.  48, 1.  38,  c.  17, 1. 39,  c 
99.— SO.  3,V  989, 1. 16,  v.  Ytl.—Lucan.  4,  v 
682.— Virg.  ,En.  4,  v.  133. 

Mastramela,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  met  dm 
Mariegnes.     Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  JEdui  in  Gaul,  now 
called  Macon. 

Matroha,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Marne,  falling  into  the  seine.  This  river, 
which,  in  modern  geography,  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  Champaign*,  the  department's  of 
Marne  and  Seine  et  Marne,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls  divided  many  tribes,  and  risinsr  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  that  belonged  to  the 
Llneones.  separated  the  Belgic  population  from 
the  Celtic'  through  the  whole  of  its  ccurse,  tfll 
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its  effluence  with  the  Seine  near  Ltrtetia  Pa- 
xisionim,  the  city  of  Paris. 

Mattiaci,  a  German  peojple  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  the  Catti,  but  early 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Their  southern  limit 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  course  of  the 
Mayne  towards  its  mouth,  and  the  Mattiaci 
Fontes,  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
along  which  their  possessions  extended,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  their  principalplaces.  This 
town  is  now  called  Wisbaden  in  Base,  as  were 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Mattiaci 
Mattium,  supposed  to.  be  the  same  as  Marpurg, 
appears  to  have  been  their  capital,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  capital  of  all  the  Cattian  peo- 
ple.    Tacit,  de  Germ.  29.    An.  1?  c.  56. 

Mauretania,  an  extensive  region  of  Africa, 
'  upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  north.  The  Mediter- 
ranean bounded  it  upon  this  side;  upon  the  east 
was  Numidia;  the  vast  Getulian  deserts  lay 
upon  its  borders  on  the  south:  and  the  open 
ocean  washed  it  on  the  west  These  bounda- 
ries enclose  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Morocco 
and  Fez.  To  this  was  added  a  part  of  Numi- 
dia, when  all  the  coast  of  Africa  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  province  or  provinces  of  the 
^empire.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Mauretania 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  western,  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean  to  the  river  Molochath, 
and  formed  of  what  might  be  considered  the 
proper* and  original  Mauretania,  was  denomi- 
nated Tingitana,  from  Tingis,  its  capital;  and 
the  eastern  portion,  reaching  from  the  same 
river  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  borders  of  the  di- 
minished Numidia,  received  the  surname  of  C«- 
aariensis,  from  the  city  of  Caesaria,  which,  until 
it  received  this  name  from  Juba  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  had  t>een  called  Iol.  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  interior  of  Mauretania  CaBsariensis 
was  erected  into  a'separate  province  under  the 
title  of  Sitifensis,  from  the  capital  city  of  Sitifi. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  into  east  and  west 
Mauretania,  Tingitana  constituted  a  part  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  "  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Vandals  from  Spain  put  the  Goths 
also  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tingitana; 
the  commandant  of  which,  under  the  last  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  in  vengeance  of  a  private  in- 
jury, introduced  the  Maures  into  that  kingdom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
western  situation  of  this  extremity  of  Africa, 
procured  it  from  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Garb, 
from  an  appellative  in  their  language ;  the  pro- 
vince of  Tingitana  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  kingdom  of  Fez."  D'Anville.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
thickly  lined  with  populous  cities,  the  inhabit? 
ants  of  which,  though  partly  civilized,  lived  not 
according  to  the  usages  of  Roman  society.  It 
is  now  inhabited  by  the  African  Moors,  who 
retain  no  vestiges  of  even  the  partial  civiliza- 
tion of  the  former  occupants  of  their  country. 
Mauretania  was  also  called  Mauiusia. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauretania.  Eve- 
ry thing  among  the  nf  grew  in  greater  abundance 
and  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries. 
Strab.  Yt.— Martial.  5.  ep.  29,  1.  12,  ep.  67.— 
8U.  Hal.  4,  v.  569, 1. 10,  v.  402.— Mela,  I,  c.  5, 
I.  3,  c.  10.— Justin.  19,  c.  2.— Sallust.  Jug.— 

Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  206. 

Maurubti,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  country 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also  called 
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Mauretania. 
v.  206. 
Mazaca.     Vid.  C^sarea. 
Mi za tbs,  (sing.  Mazax,)  a  people  of  Africa, 
famous  for  shooting  arrows.    Lmcoh.  4,  v.  €81. 
Mazekas,  a  river  of  Hyreania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.    Plui. 

Mazices,  and  Mazyoes,  a  people  of  Libya, 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oases. 

Media,  a  country  of  Asia.  Media,  properly 
so  called,  was  separated  from  Armenia  by  the 
Araxes  on  the  north,  the  province  of  Asia  ex- 
tended from  its  eastern  boundary,  Assyria  lay 
upon  its  west,  and  Persis  and  Susiana  bordered 
on  it  towards  the  south.  On  the  north,  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  country  west  of  Ar- 
menia, were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  modern  Irak,  distinguished, 
according  to  D'Anville,  by  the  surname  of  Aia- 
mi  or  the  Persian  Irak,  corresponds  to  the 
country  contained  within  these  limits.  "  The 
vast  province  of  Irak-  Adjemi,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients, 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy :  the  Djemshid  of  the  Oriental- 
ists, and  the  Achaunenes  of  the  Greeks.  If  skid 
and  menes  are  considered  terminations,  these 
two  words  may  be  reduced  to  one  root,  Adjem 
or  Ackem.  With  the  Arabians  Irak  signifies 
Babylonia,  and  Adjemi  is  their  name  for  the 
Persians.  The  name  of  the  province,  therefore, 
means  Persian  Babylonia.  This  province  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Persia,"  (Malte-Brun,)  and  its  description  is 
comprehended  in  its  name  of  the  great  sail 
desert.  But  Media,  in  the  widest  extent  of  its 
empire,  was  not  so  circumscribed,  and  extend* 
ing  on  the  west  almost  to  the  Halys,  and  on 
the  south  over  Persia,  it  formed  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished monarchies  of  the  early  ages  of  an- 
tiquity. It  should  be  observed  that  the  history 
of  Media,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  refers 
but  to  the  later  period  of  her  people,  who,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  probably  in  regions 
farther  to  the  east,  had  exercised  a  controlling 
power  over  the  affairs  of  Asia.  In  effect,  the 
two  series  of  Median  kings,  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  on  one  hand,  and  by 
Ctesias  on  the  other,  offer  little  in  common,  and 
seem  to  refer  to  different  dynasties  or  different 
empires.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  Medes 
were  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  their  coon* 
try  formed  a  small  portion  of  the  wide  emjar* 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The  principal  division 
of  Media  was  into  Atropatena  contiguous  to  Ar- 
menia and  Media  proper,  consisting  of  the  mi- 
nor districts  of  Choromethrene,  Artacene,  Ac 
on  the  more  southern  boundaries.  "  Arropate- 
jia,"  says  Heylin,  "  is  that  part  of  Media  which 
lieth  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea."  This  represents  the  mountainous  ana 
barren  parts  of  Media,  and  its  capital  Gasa  or 
Gazaca  still  bears  among  the  Armenians  the 
name  of  Qauzak.  This  region,  in  the  language 
of  the  old  English  antiquarian  so  often  cited, 
was  a  "  barren,  cold  inhospitable  country;  and 
for  that  reason  allotted  for  the  dwelling  of  so 
many  of  he  captive  Israelites,  brought  hither  by 
Salmanassar  when  he  conquered  that  country? 
South  of  the  mountains  commences  the  fertile 
tract}  and  here,  in  the  capital  cityof  Eebatana, 
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the  kings  of  Persia,  when  in  their  ton  they  be- 
came lords  of  Media,  were  accustomed  to  lake 
nji  their  summer  residence.  The  name  of  Me- 
dia is  of  great  antiquity,  and  modern  writers, 
who  please  themselves  in  finding  the  origin  of 
nations  among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah, 
refer  it  to  Madai,  the  son  of  Janhet  and  grand- 
son of  the  first  great  patriarch.  In  comparative- 
ly recent  times,  that  is  to  say,  within  a  a  century 
or  two  of  our  era,  the  countries  of  Hyrcania  and 
Prnhhia  were  cut  off  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Media,  and  formed,  long  after  she  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  principal  mountains  of  this 
country  were  the  Orpntes,  the  Coronu&,  the  Za- 
gros  which  bounded  it  towards  Assyria,  snd 
the  Bagoas.  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aria. 
These  were  all  but  ramifications  of  the  great 
Taurus  range,  which  are  here  disjointed,  and 
point  in  every  direction,  intersecting  the  country 
with  great  irregularity.  From  these  mountains 
flow  the  chief  rivers  which  water  the  whole  face 
of  Media ;  the  Mardns  or  Amardus,  which  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Euheus  or  Choas- 
pes,  which  belongs  to  Persia  and  rails  into  the 
Tigris  near  Apamea,  with  many  smaller  streams 
that  irrigate  the  parts  of  Media  not  covered  by 
the  salt  jlesefts  which  lay  waste  so  many  tracts 
of  Asia.  The  province  of  Media  was  first 
raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  revolt  from  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  B.  C.  680;  and,  after  it  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  govern- 
ment, Deioce*,  by  bis  artifice,  procured  himself 
to  be  called  king,  TOO  B.  C.  After  a  reign  of 
53  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C. 
647;  who  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
695.  His  successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  585, 
in  whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media, 
B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power,  they 
encouraged  polygamy,  and  were  remarkable  for 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns, 
who  were  styled  king  or  kings.  This  title  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  still  in  use  m  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  Justin.  1,  c.  5. — Herodot.  1, 
tL^—PoUfb.  5  and  10.— Curt.  5,  Ac— Died. 
Sic.  13. — Ctesias. 

Mbdiolanitm,  I.  now  Milan,  a  city  of  the  In- 
subres  in  Gallia  Cisalpma.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lambrus,  near  its  source,  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Ticinuftand  the  Addua,  in  a  country  abun- 
dantly fertile  and  conveniently  situated  on  the 
Po,  the  medium  of  communication  and  com- 
merce for  the  north  of  Italy  with  all  the  people 
of  the  southern  coast  But,  though  supposed  to 
have  been  early  a  capital  city  of  those  Gaols  by 
wliom  it  had  been  built,  and  though  thus  advan- 
tageously situated,  Mediolanum  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  during  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 
11  Thiscuy  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  history 
by  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  considered  as  a  most 
flourishing  city.  But  its  splendour  seems  to 
have  been  the  rr*eatest  m  the  time  of  Ausonius, 
who  assigns  to  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum 
a*  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west,  and  as  in- 
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ferior  only  to  Rome  in 'population  and  extent* 
Cram.  With  the  fall,  however,  of  the  empire, 
commence  the  fortunes  of  Milan.  For  a  long 
time,  when  the  name  of  Italy  became  to  signify 
more  particularly  the  northern  parts,  as  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  territories  of  the 
Lombard  king,  the  bishop  of  Milan  was  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  the  diocess 
of  Italy ;  and  as  the  first  city  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
imperial  power  and  of  the  Exarch's  authority, 
this  city  oecame  to  hold  the  place  and  honours 

of  the  first  town  in  Italy. II.  Aulercorum, 

a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Evereuz  in  Normandy, 

III.  Santonum,  another,  now  Saintes,  jr. 

Guienne. 

Memomatrici,  a  powerful  and  widely  ex 
tended  people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Their  country 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  province  of  Lorraine, 
in  that  part  which  constitutes  the  department 
de  la  Moselle.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Treviri,  on  the  east  by  the  Ne- 
metes  and  Triboci.  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Leuci,  reaching  to  the  division  of  Belgica  2d  on 
the  west  The  chief  town  of  this  people  was 
Divodurum,  Metz. 

Mediterranecm  mar£,  the  great  inland  sea 
that  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa,  having 
the  former  on  the  north  and  the  latter  on  the 
south,  and  washing  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
on  the  east.  It  receives  its  names  from  its  situ* 
ation  medio  terra,  situate  in  Ike  middle  of  the 
land.  The  word  Mediterranean  does  not  occur 
in  the  classics;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  inter- 
num,  nostrum,  or  medvus  liquor,  and  is  frequent- 
ly denominated  in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea. 
The  first  naval  power  that  ever  obtained  the 
command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous 
epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Mi* 
nos.  Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lydinns,  B.  C.  1179;  of.  the  Ptlasgi,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,916;  of 
the  Phrygians,  893 ;  of  the  Cyprians  868 ;  of 
the  Phoenicians,  896;  of  the  Egyptians,  787;  of 
the  Milesians,  753;  of  the  Carians,  734;  and 
of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
years.  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46.— Plin.  2,  c.  68.— 
SalhaL  Jn*.  17.— Ctn.  B.  G.  5,  c.  1.— Liv.  96, 
c.  49.  "  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the 
Mediterranean,  that  series  of  inland  seas  equally 
interesting  from  their  situation,  their  physical 
character,  and  historical  celebrity.  The  first 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Cape 
Buono  and  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia ; 
but  the  gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Tjyons  are  the  only 
places  that  are  at  present  generally  designated. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  where 
the  sea  washes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Appenines.  The  eastern  part 
may  be^rienom  mated  the  Italian  Sea :  numerous 
volcanic  islands,  such  as  the  Lipari,  Pontia,  and 
many  others  are  scattered  over  it ;  and  all  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  same  subterraneous  fires 
that  rise  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second 
basm  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  but  very  few  isl- 
ands or  rocks  have  been  *  bserved  on  it.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  to  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  forms  in  the 
north  two  separate  basins  renowned  in  history 
and  well  adapted  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
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)4«calgeograbhtt.  The  first  la  the  Adriatic  g 
bed,  jf  carefully  examined,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  maible  and  lime  mixed  with  shells. 
The  second  is  ihe  Archipelago  or  White  Sea  of 
the  Turks,  its  numerous  andmcturesque  islands 
are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  The  gull  the  Qreat 
Syrtes  on  the  south  penetrates  into  Africa  ;  its 
sandy  coasts  are  lower  than  most  others  in  the 
Mediterranean;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  midst  of 
moving  sands  are  of  variable  extent,  and  seem  to 
confound  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the 
most  remarkable  basin  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
without  doubt  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  en- 
trance is  formed  by  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Propontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Bosphorus  or  the  narrow  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople. Ir  is  fed  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  central 
Europe,  and  receives,  by  the  strait  of  Cajfa  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  turbid  waters  of  the 
Palus-Maeotis,  which  the  moderns  Have  so  inac- 
curately denominated  the  Sea  ofAzoph>  Such 
are  at  present  the  limits  of  those  inland  seas 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  facilitate  the  communication  between  the 
ancient  continents.  It  is  not  perhaps  improba- 
ble that  a  former  strait,  gradually  obstructed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  gravel  and  alluvial  de- 
posits from  the  torrents  of  Caucasus,  connected, 
long  after  the  last  physical  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  our  globe,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  canse- 
anently  the  Black  Sea.  with  the  Caspian.  The 
deep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arrive  chiefly 
from  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  and 
other  rivers  that  enter  the  Black  Sea;  and  also 
from  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ebro.  Thus  it 
receives  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  Abyssinia,  Switzerland,  Caucasus,  and 
mount  Atlas.  But  although  its  feeders  are  so 
abundant,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
charged from  it  into  the  same  ocean.  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
constant  and  large  current  flows  into  the  middle, 
of  the  straitut  Gibraltar,  whilst  only  two  feeble 
and  lateral  currents,  issue  from  it.  But  that  ap- 
parent influx  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  a  greater  fluid  mass  on  a  smaller 
body  of  water ;  a  pressure,  which,  from  the  force 
of  its  impulsion,  must  necessarily  displace  the 
upper  strata  in  the  lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor 
be  cast  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  may  be 
discovered,  which  carries  to  the  ocean  the  su- 
perfluous water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal motion  of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east 
to  west,  but  the  reaction  of  its  water  against  the 
coast  occasions  several  lateral  and  adverse  cur- 
rents. The  straits,  too,  from  their  position,  give 
rise  to  many  very  variable  currents.  Those  near 
(jape  Pkaro  in  Messina  or  the  Charybdis  of  the 
ancients  and  the  Euripus  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  rides  are  in  most  places  hardly 
perceptible,  but  they  may  be  observed  in  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtes."  MaUo- 
Brun. 

"  Mr.DMA,  or  Mntu,  a  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii  on  the  coast,  situated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Mesima.  It  was  a  city  of  some 
importance  and  of  Greek  origin ;  having  been 
eoionized  by  the  Locrians,  together  with  Hippo- 
_f        According  to  Strata,  it  derived  its  name 


from  a  grant  fountain  in  its  vicinity.  In  Pliny 
it  is  written  corruptly  Medua.  Antiquaries  De- 
port that  the  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Nicotera  and  the  river  MedawuL,  bat 
nearer  to  the  latter."    Cram. 

Mbdoagos.     Vid.  Meauacus, 

ManuACoa,  two  rivers  of  Venetia,  {Major, 
now  Brenta,  and  Minor,  now  Bachtglum*,)  tail- 
ing near  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Plm. 
3,  c.  16V-Iie.  10,  c  2. 

Mssvax a,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.    Lmcan.  1,  v.  438. 

MceiLU,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neapolis.    Stat.  2,  Sylv.  v.  80. 

MeoALOFOLifl.  "  Megalopolis,  the  most  re- 
cent of  all  the  Arcadian  cities,  and  also  the 
most  extensive,  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  flow- 
ed from  the  central  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  Pause- 
nias  informs  us  that  the  Arcadians,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  resolved  on  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  to  he  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  they  deputed  ten  commis- 
sioners, selected  from  the  principal  states,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing the  new  colony .  This  event  took  place  in 
the  109d  Olympiad,  or  370-1  B.  C.  The  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Megalopolis  was  extensive, 
since  it  reached  as  far  as  the -little  states  of  Or- 
chomenus  and  Caphye  on  the  north-east,  while 
to  the  south  and  south-west  it  adjoined  Lacooia 
and  Messenia.  Diodorus  affirms  that  the  city 
contained  about  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  which  calculation  we  may 
compute  the  whole  population  at  65,000.  The 
Mesalopolitans  experienced  no  molestation 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  as  Ions  as  Thebes 
was  powerful  enough  to  protect  them;  but  on 
the  decline  of  that  city,  ana  when  also  it  became 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war  against  the  Pho- 
cians,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  their  town ; 
these  attacks- were  however  easily  repulsed  by 
the  aid  of  the  Argives  and  Messenians.  To  the 
Athenians  the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise 
indebted  for  their  protection  against  the  at- 
tempts of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  assistance  in 
settling  some  -dissensions  in  their  republic, 
which  had  led  to  the  secession  of  several  town- 
ships that  originally  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  In  order  to  strengthen  them- 
selves still  further  against  the  Lacedaemonian^ 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  to- 
wards all  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Megalopolis  had  to  defend  itself  against 
the  army  of  Potysperchon,  who  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Cassander.  This  general  vigorously 
assaulted  the  city ;  but,  owingto  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants  headed  by  Damis,  who  nad 
served  under  Alexander,  his  attacks  were  eon- s 
stantly  repulsed.  Subsequentlv  we  find  Megal* 
opolis  governed  by  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Aristodemus  of  Phigalea,  whose  excellent  cha- 
racter obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Xmr*. 
Under  his  reign  the  Snartan»»a«am  invaded 
Megalopolis,  but  were  defeated  after  an  ohsoV 
nate  conflict,  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Cleomenea, 
who  commanded  their  army,  being  among  the 
slain.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Aristodemus, 
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the  sovereignty  was  again  usurped  by  Lydiadeb, 
a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but  of  worthy  character, 
since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his  authority  lor 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  thai  he 
might  unite  them  with  the  Achaean  confederacy. 
Al  this  time  Megalopolis  was  assailed  for  the 
third  time  by  the  Spartans ;  who,  having  defeat- 
ed the  inhabitants,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  of 
which  they  would  nave  made  themselves  mas* 
ters  but  for  a  violent  wind  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engines.  Not  long,  however, 
after  this  failure,  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Leoni- 
das,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  surprised 
the  Megalopolitans  bynig^t,  and  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed 
the  city.  Philipcemen,  with  a  considerable  part 
ef  the  population,  escaped  into  Messenia.  Me- 
galopolis was  restored  ny  the  Achasans  after  the 
cattle  of  Sellasia;  but  it  never  again  rose  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition.  The  virtues  and 
talents  of  its  great  general  Philopcemen  added 
materially  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achaean  councils,  and  alter  his  death  its  fame 
was  upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Po- 
lybius,  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  gifted 
countryman,  and  were  worthy  of  sharing  in  the 
lustre  which  be  had  reflected  on  his  native  city. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Megalopolis  was  fifty 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  its  population  was 
Only  equal  to  half  that  of  Sparta,  and  when 
Btrabo  wrote  it  was  so  reduced,  that  a  comic 
poet  was  justified  in  saying, 

'Epy/ifa  fttyiXtf  larltf  h  MtyaX6iro>if. 

Pausanias  informs  us,  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river  Helisson.  ,  The  village 
of  Sinano  has  been  built  on  the  site  and  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  Mr.  Dodwell  informs 
us, '  that  part  of  the  theatre  still  remains,  but 
the  seats  are  covered  with  earth,  and  overgrown, 
with  bushes.' "    Cram. 

Mjwara,  I.  the  capital  of  Megaris.  "  Tradi- 
tion, as  Pausanias  alarms,  represented  Megara 
as  already  existing  under  that  name  in  the  time 
of  Car  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  while  others  have 
derived  it  from  Megarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and 
son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune.  Car  was  succeeded 
by  Lelex,  who,  as  it  was  reported,  came  from 
iEgypt,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace  from 
the  Achelons  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Cteson  and  Pylas,  who 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the 
•on  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event 
Megaris  became  annexed  to  the  latter  state.  Ni* 
am,  the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his 
share  of  his  father's  dominions.  The  history  of 
this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  also  the 
capture  of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all 
the  mythological  writers  of  Greece ;  but  Pausa- 
nias observes  that  these  accounts  were  disowned 
by  the  Megareans.  Nisus  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed IVisssa,  the  pert  of  Megara;  whence  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  were  surnamed  Nisarif  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Megareans  of  Sicily, 
their  colonists,  tlyperion,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, ^cording  to  Pausanias,  was  the  last  sove- 
reign x*  Megara;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  demo- 
cratical.  As  a  republic,  however,  it  remained 
still  subject  to  Athens;  Strabo  indeed  affirms 
that,  till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megaris  had  al* 


wars  been  included  within  the  kiaitsuf  Attica) 
ana  he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no 
special  mention  of  its  inhabitants  from  his  com* 
prehending  them  with  the  Athenians  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Ionian*.  In  the  reign 
of  Codrus,  Megara  was  wrested  from  the  Athe- 
nians bra  Peloponnesian  force ;  and  a  colony 
having  been  established  there  by  the  Corinthians 
and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  of 
Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  became  a  Dorian 
city,  both  in  its  language  and  political  institu-* 
tions.  The  pillar  also  which  marked  the  boun- 
daries of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on  that  £ 
occasion  destroyed.  The  Scholiast  of  Pindar  w 
informs  us  that  the  Corinthians  at  this  early 
period,  considering  Megara  as  their  colony,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  city.  Not 
long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  its  citi- 
aens,  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  same 
method  apparently  which  was  afterwards  adopt* 
ed  by  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by  his  country- 
men ;  after  which  event  a  moderate  republican 
form  of  government  was  established,  though  af- 
terwards it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democracy. 
This  should  probably  be  considered  as  theperiod 
of  Megara's  greatest  prosperity,  since  it  then 
founded  the  cities  of  Sefymbria,  Mesembria,  and 
Byzantium  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
Megara  Hyblaea  in  Sicily.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  wax 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Salamis, 
which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remain* 
ed  in  the  bands  of  the  latter.  The  Megareans 
fought  at  Artemisium  with  twenty  ships,  and 
at  Salamis  with  the  same  number.  They  also 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Persians,  under 
Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which  be  made  into 
their  territory,  and  lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers 
to  Plauea,who  deserved  well  of  their  country 
in  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plains. 
After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  to  ally  itself  with 
Athens.  Th  is  state  of  things  was  not,  however, 
of  long  duration,  for  the  Corinthians,  after  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  with  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  declare 
against  the  Athenians,  who  garrisoned  their 
aty.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  num- 
ber who  escaped  to  Nissea.  The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  re- 
nounced all  intercourse  with  the  Megareans, 
and  issued  a  decree  excluding  them  from  their 
ports  and  markets ;  a  measure  which  appears 
to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the  latter,  and  was 
made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  their 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Megara  was.  du  ring  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  exposed,  with  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and  factions  eft- 
gendered  by  violent  party  spirit.  The  partisans 
of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause*,  but,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the 
adverse  faction,  which  m  ight  naturally  look  for 
support  from  the  Lacedaemonians  in  restoring 
the  government  to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy,  they  . 
formed  a  plan  for  giving  up  the  city  to  the  AtheV 
nians  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  An  Athe- 
nian force  was  accordingly  despatched,  which 
appeared  suddenly  before  Hisses,  the  port  at 
Megara,  and  having  cut  off  the  Peloponneuoa 
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troops  which  garrisoned  the  place,  compelled 
them  to  surrender.    Megara  itself  would  also 
have  fallen  into  their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not 
at  this  juncture  arrived  with  a  Spartan  army 
before  the  walls  of  that  eity,  where  he  was  pre- 
sently joined  by  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  to 
Nisea,  and,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  port, 
returned  to  Athens.    The  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratical  parly  in  Megara  now  fearing  that  a  re- 
action would  ensue,  voluntarily  quitted  the  city, 
which  then  returned  to  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government  From  this  period  we  hear  but  little 
of  Megara  in  the  Grecian  history ;  but  we  are 
told  that  its  citizens  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  contest  ia  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours were  encased,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  their  independence.     Philosophy  also 
flourished  in  this  city ;  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  So- 
crates, having  founded  there  a  school  of  some 
celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Megarie 
sect.    Plutarch  reports  that  the  Megareans  of- 
fered to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
their  town,  an  honour  which  that  prince  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule,  though  they  asserted  it  had 
never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner  except  Her- 
cules. After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of 
AntigonusGonatas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, the  city  was  destroyed ;  but  as  Pausanias 
mentions  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans  against 
Thebes,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
A.chseans,we  may  infer  that  it  was  subsequent- 
ly restored,  and  we  know  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  under  Metellus  and  F.  Calenus. 
Strabo  also  affirms  that  Megara  still  existed  in 
his  time,  though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assur- 
ed by  Sulpicius  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
letter  to  Cicero.    Pausanias  affirms  that  Mega- 
ra was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
habitants having  murdered  Anthemocritus  the 
Athenian  herald.  Alaric  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  once  flourishing  town.    Megara  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  on  each  of  which 
a  citadel  had  been  built;  these  were  named  Ca- 
ria  and  Alcathous.    It  was  connected  with  the 
port  of  Nisoea  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia,  or  eighteen  according  to 
Strabo.    They  were  erected  by  the  Athenians 
at  the  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  themselves 
nnder  their  protection.     The  distance  from 
Athens  was  910  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Proco- 
pius.    Dio  Chrysostom  call  it  a  day's  Journey. 
Modem  travellers  reckon  eight  hours."   Cram. 
—II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony 
irom  Megara  in  Attica,  about  738  years  before 
the  Christian  era.    It  was  destroyed  by  Gelon, 
king  of  Syracuse ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Megarean  colony  it  was  called  Hybla.     Strab. 
26,  Ac.— Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  689. 

M  maris,  the  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
Mejarara.  It "  was  confined  on  the  west  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separated  it  from  the  Corin- 
thian district,  and  also  by  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulf  On  the  east  and  north-east  it  bor- 
dered on  Attica,  and  to  the  north  on  Bceotia, 
the  ehain  of  Cithaeron  being  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  two  states  in  that  direction.  With  I 
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the  exception  of  the  plain,  In  which  Megara  it- 
self was  situated,  the  country  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and,  from  the  poverty  ot  its  soil, 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
must  have  derived  their  supplies  from  Attica 
and  Corinth.  The  extent  of  the  Megarean 
coast,  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  from  the  ridge  of 
Kerata,  on  the  Attic  frontier,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Crommyoa,  on  that  of  Corinth,  was  140  stadia 
according  to  Scylax.  The  same  geographer 
reckons  100  stadia  from  Pagee,  the  first  Mega- 
rean port  on  the  Crissean  gulf  towards  Bceotia, 
to  the  Corinthian  frontier.  The  extreme  breadth 
of  the  territory  of  Megara  from  Nisaea  to  Pags 
is  estimated  by  Strabo  at  190  stadia..  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Megaris  was  once  divided  into 
five  districts  or  townships,  named  Henea,  Pi- 
nea,  Megara,  Cynosuria,  Tripodiscus."  Cram. 

Meouta,  an  island  of  Lvcia,  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.    Liv.  37,  c,  22. 

Meimnchl-bni,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

Melas  sinus,  I.  "  a  deep  gulf  formed  by 
the  Thracian  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  south-east ;  its 
appellation  in  modern  geography  isxhe  Gulfef 
Soros,  A  river  named  Melas,  now  Cavatcia, 
empties  itself  into  this  bay  at  its  north-eastern 

extremity."    Cram. it  A  river  of  Thessa- 

lv,  about  20  stadia  from  the  river  Dyras,  and  5 
from  the  city  of  Trachis.— III.  A  river  of 
Bceotia,  "  near  Orchomenus,  which  empties  it- 
self in  the  Copaic  or  Cephissian  lake.  Plu- 
tarch says  it  rose  close  to  the  city,  and  very  soon 
became  navigable,  but  that  part  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  marshes,  the  remainder  joined  the  Cephis- 
sus.  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters  that  ther  had 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleece  of  sheep  Slack. 
In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of  this 
iriver  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments." 

Cram. IV.  A  river  V  Cappadocia,  which 

issued  from  mount  Argseus,  now  Argeh-dag. 
The  Melas,  now  Koremoz,  is  "  also  called  by 
the  Turks  Karasou.  '  the  Slack  water/  in 
conformity  to  its  Greek  denomination  of  Melas.* 
DMnwJfe.— — V.  A  river  of  Parophylia. 

Meldje,  or  Meldorum  urbst  a  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Meaux  in  Champagne. 

Melbb  (fins,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Io- 
nia near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  Homer  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call 
him  Mdtsigenes,  and  his  compositions  MdeUut 
chart*.  It  is  even  supported  that  he  composed 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  ri- 
ver. Strab.  \2.-Stat.  2.  Svlv.  7,  v.  34.— TOvJL 
4,  el.  l,v.  201.— Pans.  7,  c.  5. 

Melibosa,  I.  a  town  of  Theasaly/'awribed 
by  Homer  to  Philoctetes.  This  town  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  stood  at  the  base  of  mount  Ossa,  in 
that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  above  Demetrias.  It  was  attacked  in 
the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilius,  a  Roman 
commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  garrison  being  reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  arrnv  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.    We  know  from  Apotlonius 

that  it  was  a  maritime  town."    Cram. II 

Also  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  u 
Syria,' whence  Mtlibaa  purpura.  MA.  2,  c.  2l 
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MujgOnib,  one  of  the  JEolian  islands  near 
Sicily. 

Mslita,  I.  an  island  in  the  Libyan  Sea,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  Malta. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  country  famous  for 
its  wool.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and 
cursed  all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast 
of  IUyricum,  now  called  Melede.  Malta  is  now 
remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  formerly  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
settled  there  A.  D.  1530,  by  the  concession  of 
Charles  V.  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks.    Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Cic. 

in   Verr.  4,  c.  46. II.  Another  on  the  coast 

o£  Ulyricum  in  the  Adriatic,  now  Melede.  Plin. 
3,  c.  26. 

Mcutbnk,  a  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  one 
of  the  greatest  prefectures  of  the  country.  "  The 
principal  Roman  camp  in  Melitene  took  the 
form  of  a  city  under  Trajan,  with  the  same 
name;  and  in  the  division  of  the  less  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  Melitene  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  second.  Situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Euphrates  and  Melas,  which  last  may  have 
thus  denominated  the  country,  it  subsists  in  the 
name  of  Malaria  $  and,  in  its  jurisdiction,  a  city 
called  Area  is  known  under  the  same  name. 
ITAnvUlc. 

Mella,  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  felling  into  the  Allius,  and  with  it  into 
the  Po.    CaMl.  68,  v.  33.—  Wry.  G.  4,  v.  278. 

Melob,  now  Milo,  an  island  Detweeqf  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Schyl- 
laeum,  about  60  miles  in  circumference.  It  en- 
joyed its  independence  for  above  700  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This 
island  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian colony,  1116  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians 
against  the  Peloponnesians.  This  refusal  was 
severely  punished.  The  Athenians  took  Me- 
los,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  The  women  and  children  were 
made  slaves  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An 
Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re- 
conquered it,  and  re-established  the  original  in- 
habitants in  their  possessions.  The  island  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  earth  successfully  employed  in 
painting  and  medicine.  Strab.  Is-Mda,  2,  c. 
7.— Plin.  4,  c.  12, 1.  35,  c.  9^-T%ucyd.  2,  Ac 

Mblpeb,  now  MUpa,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.    Plin.  3,  c  5. 

Memphis,  "  which  owed  its  foundation  to  a 
king  in  the  first  aces  of  JSgypt  named  TJcho- 
reus,  was  a  city  predominant  over  all  in  JEgypt 
before  Alexandria  was  elevated  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Nile,  three  schsnes,  or  fifteen  miles,  above 
the  Delta.  These  indications  are  the  only 
means  afforded  us  of  ascertaining  its  position. 
A  considerable  lapse  of  time  had  so  impaired 
this  great  city  when  Strabo  wrote,  that  he  saw 
its  palaces  in  ruins.  It  existed  nevertheless 
about  six  hundred  years  after ;  for,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  iEgypt  by  the  Arabs,  it  appears  under 
the  name  of  the  country  itself;  or  Mesr.   But 


vestiges  of  it,  which,  according  to  Abulfedav 
were  apparent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  ne 
longer  in  being.  Divers  canals  derived  from 
the  Wile,  separating  Memphis  from  the  ancient 
sepulchres  and  pyramids,  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  the  idea  ol  their  infernal  rivers  Acheron, 
Cfcftus,  and  Lethe.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  to  Memphis,  a  place  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  named-  Troja  by  the  Trojans  who 
followed  Menelaus  into  Egypt,  is  now  indicate 
ed  by  the  analogous  name  of  Tora.n  {l/An- 
vtite.)  We  extract  the  following  from  Russell's 
History  of  Egypt.  "  We  should  willingly  de- 
tain the  reader  at  Memphis,  did  any  relics  oflts 
magnificence  occupy  ine  ground  on  which  it 
once  stood,  to  gratiiy  the  rational  curiosity  its 
name  cannot  fail  to  excite.  But  we  shall  only 
quote  from  an  old  writer  a  description  of  that 
capital  as  it  appeared  in  (he  twelfth  century. 
'  Among  the  monuments  of  the  power  and  ge- 
nius of  the  ancients,1  says  Edrisi, '  are  the  re- 
mains still  extant  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  Fostat,  in  the  province 
of  Djizehx  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharoahs,  and 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 
Such  it  continued  to  be  till  ruined  by  Boknt-  . 
nasr  (Nebuchadnezzar) ;  but  many  years  after- 
ward, when  Alexander  had  built  Iskanderiyeh 
(Alexandria),  this  latter  place  was  made  the 
metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  retained  that  pre-emi- 
nence till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amru  ebn  el  Aasi,  who  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moeza 
came  from  the  west  and  built  El  Caterak 
(Caito).  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 
place  or.residence.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
description  of  Memf,  also  called  old  Misr.  Not 
withstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  re- 
mote period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change,  of 
the  dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  destroy 
even  the  vestiges,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  it  by  removing  the  stones  and  materials  of 
which  it  was  formed, — ruining  its  houses,  and 
defacing  its  sculptures;  notwithstanding  all  this, 
combined  with  what  more  than  four  thousand 
years  must  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful 
that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
are  such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able 
to  describe.  The  more  you  consider  them,  the 
more  does  your  astonishment  increase;  and  the 
more  you  look  at  them  the  more  pleasure  you 
experience.  Every  idea  which  they  suggest 
immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still  more 
novel  and  unexpected ;  and  as  soon  as  you  ima- 
gine that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope, 
you  discover  that  there  is  something  still  greater 
behind/  Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  he 
specifies  a  monolithic  temple,  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  adorned  with  curious 
sculptures.  He  next  expatiates  upon  the  idols 
found  among  the  ruins,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness  of  their 
proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  nature, 
than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions. 
We  measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which, 
without  including  the  pedestal,  was  forty-five 
feet  in  height,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  back  to  front  in  the  same  proportion.  It  • 
was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which 
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Kerned  only  to  increase  its  lustre.  The  ruins 
of  Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  dis- 
tant i  of  half  a  day's  journey  in  erery  direction. 
But  to  rapidly  has  the  work  of  destruction  pro- 
ceeded since  the  twelfth  century,  that  few  points 
have  been  more  debated  by  modern  travellers 
than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  metropolis.  Dr. 
Poooke  and  Mr.  Brace,  with  erery  show  of  rea- 
son, fixed  upon  MUrakenny.  an  opinion  which 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  argued  in  favour 
QfDjizeh.,  But  the  investigations  of  the  French 
appear  to  have  decided  the  question.  At  Me- 
lr £ain£f  one  league  from  Sakkara,  we  found, 
Says  General  Dugna,  so  many  blocks  of  granite 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculptures 
around  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
that  we  were  convinced  that  these  must  be  the 
ruins  of  Memphis.  The  sight  of  some  frag- 
ments of  one  of  those  colossuses,  which  Hero- 
dotus says  were  erected  by  Sesostris  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would,  indeed, 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  colossus, 
which  Citizen  Contelle  caused  to  be  removed, 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  forty-five  feet  high. - 

MsNApn,  a  people  of  Belgic  (Saul,  partly 
Belgic,  partly  German.  In  regard  to  their  ter- 
ritory* some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  an- 
cient writers.  Caesar  teHs  us  "  that  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenciheri  came  to  the  Rhine,  where 
he  Menapii  dwelt,  and  where  they  possessed 
*  ands,  houses,  and  villages,  on  either  side  of  the 
river."  Strata  agrees  with  Caesar,  saying  that 
he  Menapii  inhabited  woods  and  marshes  on 
either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
.  that  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea  they  were  ad- 
joining the  Morini.  But  Tacitus  removes  the 
Vldenapii  from  the  Rhine,  and  places  them  this 
side  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  too  fixes  the  Menapii 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mosa;  and  Pliny  classes 
them,  not  with  the  nations  that  bordered  upon 
the  tthine,  but  with  the  Belgae,  and  places  them 
between  the  Mosa  and  the  Scaldis.  Perhaps 
Caesar,  in  giving  to  the  Menapii  such  an  exten- 
sive territory,  included  under  the  same  name 
severaftribes  of  common  origin  and  of  the  same 
habits  of  life.  The  Menapii,  accordingly,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mosa  and  the 
Rhine ;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine  and  various 
German  nations;  on  the  south  by  the  Eburones 
and  Ambivareti ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea 
and  the  marshes  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Scaldis  and  the  Mosa.  They  were  very  rude, 
and  were  Germans  rather  than  Gauls.  The 
city,  or  rather  strong  hold  of  the  Menapii,  is 
now  Kessel,  on  the  Mosa.  If  we  follow  Caesar 
and  Strabo,  the  Menapii  occupied  that  part  of 
Belgica  which  is  now  la  Chuldre,  U  duche  de 
Cteves  et  le  Brabant  HoUandais.    Cos.  Lem,  e&. 

Mevdes,  a  cirv  of  Egypt  near  Lycopolis,  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  called  the  Men- 
desian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a  goat, 
wa«  worshipped  there. 

MenelXi  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C.  Nep. 

in  Ages.  8. — Strab.  1. Mons.  a  hill  near 

4    Sparta,  with  a  fortication,  called  Menelaium. 
1    Uv.  34,  c.  28. 

MenesthEi  portus,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Bsjtica,  *  *^ 


Mutnrt,  LoTOVKMf  tb*  vbvla,  afterward! 
Girba,  now  Zerbi,  an  island  oil  the  coast  of 
Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peo- 
pled by  the  people  of -Nerilos,  and  thence  called 
NeriHa,  The  tree,  called  Lotus,  fcave  this  isl- 
and one  of  its  names.  Pti*.  6,  c  1<—Strmb.  It 
—SU.  U.  3,  v.  318. 

Memnw,  a  town  of  Assyria,  abounding  a 
bitumen.    Curt.  6,  c  1. 

Manama  paoMONToaim,  a  cape  of  Africa, 
near  Clypea.  U*.  86,  c.  44,  L  99,  c  27^Pfc» 
6,  c.  4. 

Mason,  a  country  of  Ethiopia,  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  be  an  island.  "Two  rivers 
which  the  Nile  received  successively  on  th* 
eastern  side,  Attaput  and  Aatabtras,  would  in- 
deed insulate  Meroe,  if  these  rivers  had  commu- 
nication above.  The  latter  is  named  in  Abys- 
sinia, Taeazze.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Nile,  a  city  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers in  the  name  of  Jalac.  should  represent 
Meroe,  according  to  the  position  which  Ptole- 
my assigns  to  it.  But  we  find  a  distance  gir  en 
from  Jaiac  to  ascend  by  the  Nile  to  this  city; 
whose  name,  in  the  Arabian  geography  of  Ed» 
risi,  is  Nuabw,  and  common  also  to  the  country, 
as  Meroe  was  in  anuouity."  IfAnviUe.  We 
subjoin  the  opinion  of  Malte-Brun  in  reference 
to  this  ancient  empire.  "  Ascending  to  die  con- 
fluence of  the  greatffile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia, we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar,  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  famous  empire  of  Mtr+s,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  ox 
antiquity.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the 
religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,  and 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very 
civilized  and  a  very  powerful  state.  Bruce 
thought  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  un- 
der the  village  of  Shandy,  opposite  to  the  ufc  of 
Kurgos.  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
formed  the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  corre- 
spond with  equal  probability."    MdUe-Brmn. 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  called  by  Puny,  6,  c.  SI,  Nysa.  Bacchus 
was  educated  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  table 
that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  (^ *••<) 
of  his  father.  This  mountain,  now  called  JtsV 
rou}  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Me- 
ros. .  If  the  position  of  the  latter  was  as  uncer- 
tain as  that  of  the  former  is,  D^Anvitle  has  rest- 
ed bis  decision  in  regard  to  theposition  of  Nysa 
on  a  very  unsafe  foundation.  The  Baga  vedam, 
one  of  the  canonical  hooks  of  the  Indians,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  is  a  great  isle, 
named  Jambam  or  Jambou,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  mount  Merou.  Again,  he  says  that 
Merou  is  for  six  months  perpetually  illumined 
by  the  sun,  and  again  for  the  same  period  in- 
volved in  darkness.  The  Ezour- vedam,  sn 
ancient  commentary  on  the  Vedam,  written  in 
Sanscrit,  and  translated  by  a  Brahmin  of  Be- 
nares, places  mount  Merou  at  the  mourn  of  the 
Ganges,  and  makes  (he  latter  flow  from  the  for- 
mer. The  mountain  is  said  to  be  in  the  eenrte 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  of  a  prodigious  height. 
Bayer  observes,  that  in  the  Indian  geography  en- 
titled Puwana-SaccnreUn,  mount  Merou  is  de- 
scribed in  a  fabulous  manner ;  on  the  whole. 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  it  exists  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  Indians.  '  Ckataaard. — 
Jftftfa,  2,  c  7.— Ptt*.  8,  c.  13.— Oiwt.  8,  c,  10.— 
Died. 

Mbwaptus.  m  Above  Anthedon ,  towards  the 
interior  of  Bceotia,  rises  mount  Ktypia,  the  an- 
cient Messapus,  so  called,  as  it  was  reported, 
from  Measapius,  who  afterwards  headed  a  colo- 
ny which  established  itself  in  lapygia.  Ste- 
phanos improperly  assigns  it  to  Eubcea."  TJrat*. 

MnEMBaiA,  now.  Meseuria,  a  maritime  city 
of  Thrace.  Hence  Metembriatm*.  Ovid.  1, 
Tri*.  6,  v.  37.  • 

Mesopotamia.  "The  name  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  known  to  denote  a  country  between  ri- 
vers ;  and  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  this 
is  called  Aram-Naharavm^  or  Syria  of  the  Ri- 
vers. It  is  also  known  that  these  rivers  are  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  embrace  this 
country  in  its  whole  length,  and  contract  it  by 
their  approximation  in  the  lower  or  southern 
part,  Which  is  contiguous  to  Babylon.  From 
this  situation  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  «£> 
Gczir*  among  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  specific 
term  -to  distinguish  a  peninsula  from  an  island. 
We  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  it  is 
through  ignorance  that  this  country  is  called 
Diarbek  in  the  maps.  For  not  only  should  th&, 
name  be  written  Diar-Bekr,  but  it  should  also' 
ee  restrained  to  the  northern  extremity,  which 
Armenia  claims  in  antiquity.  This  part  cor- 
responds with  what  the  oriental  geographers  call 
Dior  Modzar  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Diar-Rabiah  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  On 
the  north  there  reigns  a  mountainous  chain, 
which  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  through 
mount  Taurus  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  Ti- 
gris. This  is  the  mount  Mdsius  of  antiquity, 
and  now  known  among  the  Turks  by  the  plu- 
ral appellation  of  Karadgia  Daglar.  or  the  Black 
Mountains!  A  river,  called  Chaboras,  which 
preserves  the  name  'of  al  Kabour,  and  augment- 
ed by  another  river,  to  which  the  Macedonians 
of  Syria  have  given  the  name  of  Mygdorwus, 
•proceeds  to  join  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a 
frontier  fortress  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  country,  distant  from  the  rivers, 
being  less  cultivated  and  more  sterile  than  the 
tipper,  could  be  only  occupied  by  Arabs  called 
8cenites,  or  inhabiting  tents.  The  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  is  only  separated  from 
Syria  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  bore  the 
name  of  Osroene,  which  it  owed  to  Osroes,  or, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  Or- 
Tboes ;  who,  profiting  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Seleucides,  caused  by  their  divisions,  acquired  a 
principality,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  the  Christian  era."  (&AnvUU?) '  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Mesopotamia,  though 
again  and  again  the  scene  of  nostile  action  be- 
tween contending  nations,  has  never  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  display  or  independence  on  the 
unit  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  of  no  import- 
ance in  history.  They  were  successively  sub- 
jected to  the  'Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Medcs, 
and  Persians.  Afterwards  they  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  but  the  coun- 
try was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Trajan.  From  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  it  passed  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  Persians;  and,  having  been  subsequently 
conquered  by  the  Saracens,  is  now  under  the 


dominion  of  the  Turks.  {Vid.  Heyl.  Com.) 
"  AmeMa,Me»potamia,and  Babylonia,  though 
greatly  neglected  by  modern  geographers,  have 
a  good  claim  to  our  careful  attention.  It  was 
in  this  country  that  the  first  towns  Jknown  in 
history  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms  form- 
ed. It  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At 
a  later  period,  the  banks  .of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates became  the  bloody  theatre* where  Tra- 
jan, Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted  the  Ro- 
man legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia*  In  modern  times,  the  Osmanlis  and 
the  Sophis,  the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali, 
are  still  two  great  powers  who  dispute  the  mas- 
tery of  these  countries.  Nature  has  here  pre- 
sented us  with  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  objects 
both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  the 
transactions  of  men  and  tfieir  transient  power. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  globe  where,  in 
so  small  a  space,  so  many  striking  contrasts  are 
found  united.  Within  an  extent  often  degrees1 
of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  summit  or  Ara- 
rat, eternal  snows.  The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks 
in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of  palms  and  orange 
trees.  Tne  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Arabia  echoes 
to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say.  that  Africa  and  Siberia 
had  here  given  each  other  a  meeting.  This  near 
approach  of  climates  so  opposite,  principally 
arises  from  the  great  differences  which  are  found 
in  elevation.  Armenia,  which  is  a  very  ele- 
vated plain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.     MaUe-Brun. 

Messana.  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily,  on  tne  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zancle,  and  was 
founded  1600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  of  Cuma,  im- 

E tared  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pe- 
jponnesus,  and  with  them  repelled  the  enemy. 
Alter  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messenians 
entered  Zande,  and  lived  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  says,  that 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  ofRhegium,madewaragainst 
the  Zancleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians of  Peloponnessus ;  and  tfiat  after  he  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  compliment  to  his  allies, 
about  494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  AJler 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  of  it,  andTnade  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  '  Vid.  Mamertini.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  sometime  the  chief  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
straits  of  Messana  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  very  dangerous,  especially  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  or  the  currents  and 
the  irregular  and  violent  flowing  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea,  Strob.  6.— Mela.  2.  c.  l.^-Paus.  4,  c. 
23.— /*'«*,  A.—Tfotcyd.  I,  &c.—Herodot,  6,  c 
23  1.7,  c.  28. 

Mebsapu,  a  country  of  Italy  forming  part 
of  lapygia.     Vid.  lapygia. 

Mtss&Nt  or  McssfiNA,  a  city  of  Messenia, 
in  "  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
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fchome,  now  tfntrjfeo**,  the  ruins  of  Messene, 
founded  by  Epaminondas.  Pansanias  informs 
ns  that  the  walls  of  this  city  were  the  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen,  being  entirely  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  towers  and  buttresses.  He 
commences  his  description  of  the  interior  with 
the  agora,  which  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  $ervator  and  a  fountain:  a  statue  of 
Cybele  in  Parian  marble  by  Damophon,  a  Mes- 
senian  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Neptune  and  Venus :  beyond  were  those 
of  Ilithya  and  Ceres,  the  hall  of  the  Curates, 
and  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  bearing 
away  the  daughters  of  JLeucippus.  But  none 
of  the  sacred  edifices  were  so  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple  of  Ms- 
culapius,  which  contained  statues  of  the  Muses- 
and  Apollo,  Hercules,  the  city  of  Thebes,  Epa- 
minondas, Fortune,  and  Diana  Lucifera,  The 
temple  of  Messene,  daughter  of  Triopds,  was 
embellished  with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Messenian  kings  and  heroes  by  Omphalion,  a 
pupil  of  Nicias.  The  Hierolhysion  contained 
images  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  brazen  statue  of  Epaminondas.  Those 
of  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  which 
adorned  the  gymnasium,  were  by  Egyptian  ar- 
tists. Within  this  building  was  to  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Aristomenes,  whose  remains  were,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  conveyed 
thither  from  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  The  sta- 
tue of  this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the 
stadium.  Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis  and  Isis.  The  citadel  was  situated  on 
mount  Ithome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long 
and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians 
there  made  against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  re- 
volt Another  summit,  called  Evan,  separated 
Messene  towards  the  east  from  the  valley  of  the 
Pamisus.  Its  modern  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  sir  W.  Gell,  who  makes  use  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Evan.  The  ruins  of  Messene 
are  visible  as  we  learn  from  the  same  antiqua- 
ry, at  MauTorwmati,  a  small  village,  with  a  beau- 
tiful sottrce  under  Ithome  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city.  There  are  considerable  vestiges 
of  the  walls  and  gates.  The  architrave  of  one 
of  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  placed 
between  two  towers,  thirty-three  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as 
the  walls,  are  composed  of  magnincent  blocks. 
The  latter  are  in  fine  preservation,  running  up 
mount  Ithome,  and  enclosing  a  vast  extent  of 
ground.  The  inner  gates  were  divided  so  as  to 
afford  a  separate  passage  for  persons  on  foot, 
and  a  road  for  carriages."    Cram. 

Messenia,  a  lanre-  country  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  "  the  river  Neda  formed  its  boundary  to- 
wards Elis  and  Arcadia.  From  the  latter  coun- 
try it  was  further  divided  by  an  irregular  line 
of  mountains,  extending  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  Laco- 
nian  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  source  of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which 
completed  the  line  of  separation  from  the  Spar- 
tan territory  to  the  south.  We  learn  from  Pan- 
sanias that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation 
from  Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  or  the  ear- 
liest sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  whenever  this  name  occurs  in  Ho- 
mer it  denotes  the  province  rather  than  the  city 
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of  Messene,  which  he  conceives  did  not  exht 
till  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  At  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that 
Messenia  was  partly  under  the  domination  ot 
Menelaus,  ana  partly  under  that  of  Nestor. 
In  the  division  ol  Peloponnesus,  made  after  the 
return  oCthe  Heraclidas,  Messenia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Cresphontes,  son  of  Aristodemos,  with 
whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line,  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  several  genera- 
tions. In  the  reign  of  Phintias  an  event  oc- 
curred which  interrupted  the  harmony  that  till 
then  had  subsisted  between  the  Messenians  and 
Spartans.  During  the  festival  of  Diana,  which 
was  celebrated  at  Limnaea,  on  the  confines  of 
t)ie  two  countries,  the  Messenians  are  said  to 
have  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan  maids, 
and  to  have  also  slain  Teleclus  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  who  attempted  to  punish  the  authors  of 
this  flagrant  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Messenians  denied  thetcharge  preferred  against 
them,  and  accused  the  Spartans  of  haying  dis- 
guised armed  youths  in  female  attire  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  their  territory  whilst  un- 
prepared to  resist  such  an  aggression.  These 
differences  in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  Amphea,  a  border  town  of  Messenia  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad."  Cram. 
The  result  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Messenians 
were  greatly  worsted,and  of  another  which  broke 
out  some  years  afterwards,  reduced  Messenia  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependancy,  and  Sparta  ex- 
tended her  law  over  the  conquered  territory. 
"  The  Messenians,  who  inhabited  the  western 
coast,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  with- 
drew to  Cyllene ;  whence  they  afterwards  cross- 
ed over  to  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxiias, 
tyrant  of  Rbegium,  and  occupied  Zancle,thence- 
forth  called  Messene.  Aristomenes  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  Messenians  who  remained  in 
their  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Helots  or  slaves.  This  cruel  oppres- 
sion induced  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  ^Olympiad,  and  fortify 
mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves 
for  ten  years.  The  Lacedaemonians  being  at 
this  time  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an 
earthquake,  which  destroyed  several  of  their 
towns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  allies  for  assistance.  At  length 
the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protracted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  were  at  this 
time  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Spartans, 
and  gladly  received  the  refugees  of  Ithome,  al- 
lowing them  to  settle  at  Naupactus,  which  they 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozolae.  Grate- 
ful for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  the 
Messenians  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thn- 
cydides  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
pot  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  JEtolia  and  Axn- 
philochia,  at  Pylos,  and  in  the  island  of  Sphae- 
teria,  as  well  as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
When,  however,  the  disaster  of  JEgospotamoi 
placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her  rival,  Una 
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Spartans  obtained  possession  ofNanpactus,  and 
compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.  Many  of 
these  on  this  occasion  crossed  over  into -Sicily  to 
join  their  countrymen,  who  were  established 
there,  and  others  sailed  to  Africa,  where  they 
procured  settlements  among  the  Evesperitae,  a 
Libyan  people.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
however,  which  humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  policy 
determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
and  warlike  people.  He  accordingly  despatch- 
ed emissaries  to  Sicily.  Italy,  and  Africa,  whi- 
ther the  Messenians  had  migrated,  to  recall 
them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  and' Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  The- 
ban  general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that 
country,  the  recollection  of  which  they  had  ever 
fondly  cherished.  Epaminondas  meanwhile 
had  made  every  preparation  for  the  erection  of 
8  city  under  mount  Ithome,  which  was  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Messenia ;  and  such  was  the  zeal 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  this  great  undertaking,  that  the  town, 
which  they  named  Messene,  was  completed  and 
fortified  in  eighty-five  days!  The  entrance  of 
the  Messenians.  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  103d  Olympiad,  was  attended  with 
great  pomp,  and  the  celebration  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices, and  devout  invocations  to  their  gods  and 
heroes :  the  lapse  of  387  jrears  from  the  capture 
of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second  war, 
having,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  made  no  change 
in  their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their 
language,  which,  says  that  historian,  they  speak 
even  now  more  correctly  than  the  rest  or  the 
Peloponnesians.  During  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions which  agitated  Greece,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  they  still  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, and  having,  notlong  after  that  event,  join- 
ed the  Achaean  confederacy,  they  were  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lacedsemon,  made  another  attack  on  the  city 
by  night  some  years  afterwards,  and  had  alrea- 
dy penetrated  within  the  walls,  when  succours 
arriving  from  Megalopolis  under  the  command 
of  Philopcemen,  be  was  forced  to  evneuate  the 
place.  Subsequently  to  this  event,  dissensions 
nppear  to  have  arisen,  which  ultimnfely  led  to  a 
rupture  between  the  Achaeans  and  Messenians. 
Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  imme- 
diate provocation,  which  induced  the  Achaeans 
to  declare  war  against  the  Messenians.  But 
Porybios  does  not  scruple  to  blame  his  country- 
men, and  more  especially  Philopcemen,  fortheir 
conduct  to  a  people  with  whom  they  were  unit- 
ed by  federal  ties.  Hostilities  commenced  unfa- 
ronrablv  *V  the  Achaeans,  as  their  advanced 
tfuard  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Philopcemen  him- 
self remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  So 
exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the  con- 
duct of  this  celebrated  general,  that  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death  by  poison.  His  destroyers,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Achaeans:  for 
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Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the  ottunand,  ht> 
vmg  defeated  the  Messenian  forces,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  PhilopoHnen  to  be 
immediately  executed.  Peace  was  then  restor- 
ed, and  Messenia  once  more  joined  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  and  remained  attached  to  that  re- 
public till  the  period  of  its  dissolution.  .  Messe- 
nia, though  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  coun- 
try ^  abounded  in  rich  and  well-watered  plains, 
which  furnished  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
and  flocks."    Cram* 

Mesula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Metapontum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bradanus,  "  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  co- 
lonies. The  original  name  of  this  city  appears 
to  have  been  Metabum,  which  it  is  said  was 
derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  divine 
honours  were  paid.  Some  reports  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  a  party  of  Pyhans,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  Metapontini  formerly 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleidae.  The 
prosperity  of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result,  of 
its  attention  to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the 
offering  of  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
Scholiasts  of  Homer  identify  Metapontum  with 
the  city  which  that  poet  calls  Alyba  in  the 
Odyssey. 

Elfilyif  g  'AXtf*rof,  #<  «A«ra&2pcr«  palm. 

Other  traditions  are  recorded  relative  to  the 
foundation  of  Metapontum  by  Strabo,  which 
confirm  at  least  its  great  antiquity.  But  his  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by  the 
Samnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum, 
if  such  was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  state 
when  a  number  of  Achaeans,  invited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  thence- 
forth was  called  Metapontum.  The  Achaeans, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led 
to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Bradanus  was  recog- 
nised as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories. Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation by  the  MetaponUni,"  in  whose  city  he  is 
reported  to  have  resided  for  many  years.  After 
his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  an  alliance  formed 
between  Metapontum  and  Athens  to  which 
power  it  fhrnished  some  light  troops  and  two 
galleys  for  the  Sicilian  expedition.  This  city 
still  retained  its  independence  when  Alexander 
of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy.  Livy,  who 
notices  that  fact,  states,  that  the  remains  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  here  previous 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece.  It  fell, 
however,  ultimately,  into  the  han'ls  of  the  Ro- 
mans, together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Mag- 
na Gracia,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  and  with 
them  revolted  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  after  his 
victory  at  Cannre.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
this  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  as  he  states  that 
nothing  remained  standing  but  the  walls  and 
theatre."    Cram,  f 

Metaurus.  I.  now  Mdawr^  a  river  of  TJm- 
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Mia,  wfcieli  rises  in  the  A{ty)enjto6s  and  empties 
into  the  Hadriatic  near  Fannm  Fortanat,  *W<?. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  by  me  defeat  of  As* 

drubalf  A.  V.  (X  645. 1L  Another  in  the 

Brutiao  territory)  flow  called  JMoito,  and  some* 
times  Petr*€8t  wiih  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  famed  for  the  thnnny  flsh  taken  at  its 
mouth.    Oram. 

Mistook*,  I.  a  eity  of  Macedonia,  tt  about 
forty  stadia  north  Of  Pydnft,  according  to  the 
Epitomist  of  Strata,  cefebrated  in  history  from 
the  circumstance  of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye 
in  besieging  the  place.  That  it  was  a  tfreek 
colony,  we  learn  from  Scylax,  Peripl.  or  '  also. 
Plutarch,  who  reports,  that  a  party  of  Eretrians 
settled  there,  naming  the  place  Methone,  from 
Methon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus :  he  adds,  that 
these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Apospnen- 
dofteti  by  the  natives.  It  appears  from  Athe- 
amua,  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Metbonaean  commonwealth.  This  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Athenians,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fceloponrieshm  war,  with  a  view  of 
annoying  Perdiceas  by  ravaging  his  territory, 
anjd  affording  a  refuge  to  his  discontented  sub- 
jects. When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  still 
held  Methone, landed  there  three  thousand  men, 
in  order  to  establish  Argaeus  on  the  throne  Of 
Macedon :  ttiey  were  however  defeated  by  the 
young  prince,  and  driven  back  to  Methone. 
Several  years  after,  Philip,  laid  siege  to  this 
place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  ca- 
pitulated. The  inhabitants  having  evacuated 
the  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground.- 
There  was  another  Methone  in  Thessaly,  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  and  which  must  nor  be  con- 
founded with  the  Macedonian  city,  an  error  into 
which  Stephanus  Byz.  seems  to  have  fallen. 
•Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Holland  concur  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  site  of  Methone  answers  to  that  of 
tAtdervchori,  the  distance  from  that  place  to 
Jfftrto,  or  Pydnn,  agreeing  with  the  forty  stadia 

reckoned  by  Strabo."    Cr&m. II.  A  city  of 

Messenia,  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cory- 
jjhasium  and  Pylos.  It  was  otherwise  styled  Mo- 
thone.  according  to  Pausanias.  Tradition  re- 
ported that  it  was  so  called  from  Mothone  the 
daughter  of  ^Eneas,  but  it  moreprobably  derived 
its  name  from  the  rock  Motnon\  which  formed 
the  break-water  of  ifs  harbour.  Strabo  informs 
us,  that  in  the  opinion  df  many  writers  Methone 
should  be  identified  with  Pedasus.  ranked  by  Ho- 
iner  among  the  seven,  towns  which  Agamemnon 
offered  to  Achilles.  Pausanias  makes  the  same 
observation.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Me- 
thone was  attacked  by  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent  to  ra- 
vage the  coast  of  Peloponnesus ;  but  Brasidas, 
who  was  Quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  hav- 
ing forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  line, 
threw  himself  into  the  town  with  100  iaen : 
which  timely  succour  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
re-embark  their  troops.  Methone  subsequently 
received  a  colony  of  Nauplians :  these,  being  ex- 
ttelted  their  native  city  by  the  Argives,  were  es- 
tablished here  by  the  Laoedeemoniana.  Many 
tears  alter,  it  sustained  great  loss  from  the  sud- 
den attack  of  some  Dljnan  pirates,  who  carried 
off  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and, 
women.  Methone  was  afterward*  besieged  and] 
taken  ty  Agrippa,  whohaa1  the  command  of  a 


Roman  ieet :  that  general  having  fownd  then 
Bogus,  king  of  Mauretania,  caused  him  to  be 
nut  to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony. 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  Trajan  especial- 
ly favoured  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  pri- 
vileges on  its  inhabitants.    The  same  wriier 
notices  here  a  temple  of  Minerva*  Anemotis,  aid 
another  sacred  to  biana,  coataimdg  a  well, 
whose  water,  mingled  with  pitch,  resembled  in 
scent  and  colour  the  ointment  of  Cyzicaa,    Sir 
W.  Gell  states  that  at  about  2700  paces  to  the 
east  of  Modon,  is  a  place  called  Pataio  JMMAmc, 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel, 
and  a  few  marbles.  Nbdtm  is  a  Greek  town  of 
some  size,  with  a  fortress  built  by  the  Vene- 
tians." Oram. — -IIL  "  Methone,  or  ftiethana, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  was  a  penin- 
sula in  Argolis,  within  the  Traezeniaa  djstnc, 
formed  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
side,  and  the  curvature  of  the  Epidauriaa  girif 
on  the  other,    tt  was  connected  with  the  main-  ' 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athenians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reloponnesian  war.  Diodorus  Siculussays 
it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Toi- 
mides  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars:  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  Thucydides  whan  he  Says,  that  en 
peace  being  made,  or  rather  a  trace  far  thirty 
years.  lYcezen,  among  other,  towns,  was  re- 
stored to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  pen- 
insula was  a  small  town,  also  caHed  Melbone, 
which  possessed  a  temple  of  Iais ;  the  forum  was 
decorated  with  statues  ofMercory  and  HercaJes, 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to  be 
seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  ernp- 
•  lion  of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  AnugonusOo- 
patas.    Strabo  writes,  that  on  this  occasion  'a 
mountain  was  raised  by  the  action  of  th»  sub- 
terraneous fire  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia ;  in 
the  day-time  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  from 
the  heat  and  sulphureous  stench  j  but  at  sight 
there  is  no  unpleasant  smell,  the  light  is  then 
reflected  very  tar,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so 
great,  that  the  sea  boils  at  the  distance  of  five 
stadia  from  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled 
for  twenty  stadia ;  great  fragments  of  rock  ante 
also  been  raised  from  its  bed  to -a  height  eqnal 
ling  that  of  towers.'  Ovid,  who  alludes  to  the 
same  phenomenon  »  his  MetaB%orphoses,aee3fts 
to  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  snhtemneovs 
winds;  Dodweil  says,  '|hat  the  nsounlcanoav 
promontory  of  MeUiana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  oatKne  is 
grand  and  picturesque,  andthepriaeipal  moun- 
tain, which  was  thrown  up  by  the  volcano,  isoi 
a  conical  form.  Its  appa  rent  heigW  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Vesuvius.   The  ancient  city  of  Mela- 
one,1  according  to  the  name  learned  aa€k|ttatw, 
( was  situated  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  te  aero- 
polish  near  which  are  a  -few  remains  of  two  edi- 
fices, one  of  the  Doric,  tfre  other  of  the  Icteric 
order,  composed  of  white  marble,  and  of  anall 

{proportions.  The  waUs©ft*eaeropQltearere««- 
arry  constructed  and  weH  preserved,  extending 
round  the  edge  of  the  rook,  which  in  abate  pla- 
ces rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  .plana.* ■ 
Cram. 

tarnmufA,  (now  &**>  <Fekr*%  afwwn  of 
the  island  of  Leebo^whwh  receives  its ^naibe 
frota  a  daughter  of  Macawa*.  it  is  tne  saoood 
city  of  the  island  in  greamesvp&ptdataam,*nd 
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<ftpu]tnee,a&4  its  territory  is  firuafol  ana1  the 
wines  it  produces,  excellent.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Arinn.  When  the  whole  island  of  Les- 
bos revolted  from  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
Methymna  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
allies.  JDiod.b.-~7%ucp4.a.--a>r*t.*,8*.8i 
c.  6a—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  90. 

Mjetuutm,  a  town  of  Iiburoia.  in  besieging 
of  which  Augustus  was  wounded.  IHog,  49. 
Msvanm,  a  town  of  Umbria.  M  Strabo  men- 
lions  Mavaniaas  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  of  that  district  Hew  Vitelline  look  post, 
as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the 
empire  against  Vespasian, -but  soon  after  with- 
drew his  forces.  If  its  walls,  as  Pliny  says,  were 
of  bridtit  could  not  be  capable  of  much  resist- 
ance. This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  of  Fropertius,  a  met  of  which  he 
•  himself  informs  us.  It  is  now  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, which  still  however  retains<Bome  traces 
of  the  original  name  in  that  o(J3etagna."  Oram. 
Mine**  I.  a  town  of  Argolis.  Poms.  6,  c 
90.— it  Of  Boeotia,  drowned  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  lake  Copais.    Gttrak.  8. 

MiLEsu,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.    Vid 
Mileto*. 

MtucaioavM  Mimes,  a  place  of  Egypt,  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

-  Mtlehum,  I.  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by 
the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia-r— 11.  A  town 
of  Crete,    JBmer.  II.  %  v.  164. 

Miifcnrs,  a  celebrated  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  ten  stadia 
south  of  the  mouth  of  tne  river  Maunder,  neat 
the  sea-coast-on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Cartel 
"  Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  Miletus.  Spon,  the  traveller,  having 
found  at  Pahttsha  certain  inscriptions  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Milesians,  imagined  that  * 
had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Chandler,  setting  out  upon  soch  data,  sou^ 
vain  for  the  Ijamian  Gulf,  with  the  cities  of 
Myns>  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  upon  its 
shores.  Be  supposed  that  this  gulf  was  repre- 
sented by  the  lake  Ufa-Bassi,  and  that  the  low 
grounds  which  separate  thai  lake  from  the  sea 
owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated  depo- 
sites  of  the  Meander.  This  hypothesis,  which 
.is  not  very  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author,  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  m  an  ingenious 
German,  who  considers  the  ruins  of  Palataha 
as  those  of  My  us,  a  small  town  incorporated 
with  Miletus,  tne  inhabitants  of  which,  on  that 
account  were  called  Milesians.  This  learned 
man  thinks  that  Ufa-Bam  is  the  lake  which, 
.  according  to  Pausanias,  was  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing down  of  the  soil  near  Myus.  The  ruins  of 
Miletus  and  the  Latmian  gulf  should  be  sought 
•tor  mope  to  the  south  and  the  west  But  the 
modifications  wbicha  skilful  French  geographer 
has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Cnan- 
dler,  and  the  very  accurate  mans  of  M.  de  Choi- 
aeul-Gouffier,  seem  to  establish  the  met  that 
alluvial  additions  have  been  made  to  the  mod 
posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pan- 
sepias..  The  lake  of  tffd~Ba$si  appears,  from 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  GvH ; 
the  ruins  of  Muetna.  however,  must  lie  farther 
to  the  west  than  Paklsha.  This  interesting 
question  does  not  seem  tomato  have  yet  received 
«n  -axaet  and  perfect  notation.  Jt*Jfc-iBm». 
it  wa*foun4edby  aiQretan  twlonjandex  Afite- 
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tus,or,  according  to  others,  by  If  dens,  the  son  oi 
Codrus,  or  by  Itarpedon,  Jupiter's  son.  It  has 
successively  been  called  Ltkgeis,  PWtyvsa, 
and  Anactoria.  The  inhabitants,  called  Muesii, 
were  very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia.'  They 
early  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  60  colonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaxrmene?, 
Anaximander,  Hecatnus,  Timotheus  the  musi- 
oian.  Pittaeus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Ac. 
Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  temple  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  Didymceus,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent wool,  with  which  were  made  stuns  and  gar- 
ments, held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  for 
softness,  elegance,  and  beauty*  The  words  \ 
Milma  fabwUt,or  MiUsiaca,  were  used  to  ex- 
press wanton  and  ludicrous  plays.  Ovid.  TrUt. 
9.  v.  41$.— Catritolin.  in  AM.  11.—  Virg.  G.  3, 
v.  9W.—Strab.  15.-P*%s.  7,  e.  B.— J&a,  1,  c. 
17.— PU*.  6,  c.  ».— BBfodot.  1,  &c— Senec. 
4k.Cm9d.adA& 

Mnwroa.  u  About  two  miles  from  Rome, 
we  find  on  the  Tiber  a  bridge,  called  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  or  Mulvios,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  PonU  Molls.  Its  construc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  M.  JSmitius  Scaurus,  who 
was  censor  A.  U.  C.  644.  We  learn  from  Ci- 
cero, that  the*  Pons  Milvius  existed  at  .the  time 
of  Catiline's* conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of 
the  Allobroges  were  here  seized  by  his  orders. 
In  later  times  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxen- 
tius  by  Constantine.  About,  a  mile  from  the 
bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  and 
Ctooian  Ways  branched  off,  were  the  gardens 
of  Ovid."  Oram. 
Miltas.     Vid.  Iajcul. 

"  Arabia  JFVIix,  contiguous 
were  sufficiently  conspi- 

country  the  name  of  Jkr> 

naa,  and  had  for  their  capital  Corona,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Alm&karama, 
Which  is  a  strong  fortress.*    PAnville. 

Mucous,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Veneris, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,and  falling  into 
the  Po.  Virgil  was  born  on  its  banks.  Virg. 
Ed  7,  v.  13,  <?.  3,  v.  15.    JB*.  10,  v.  906. 

MmanvjB  promontorium.  the  south-western 
point  of  land  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  hay 
of  Naples.  It  was  sometimes  called,  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  Surrentum,  and  is  now 
Punt*  detU  Cammmetta. 

Mtaio,  now  Mign&ne,  a  river  of  Etruria,  fall* 
ing  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Virg.  Mn.  10,  v.  W8. 
MncronN*,'a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  situation  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
bv  the  extensive  ruins  that  remain.  It  was  on- 
jnoatty  ft  town  of  the  Ausones,  and  fell,  about 
the  year  of  the  city  456,  into  the  ha  ds  of  the 
Romans,  who  sent  thither  a  eolony.  It  was  in 
the  marches  near  this  place  that  Mart  us  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  narti- 
sans  of  Sylls.  The  people  condemned  him  to 
death, but  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the 
executioner,  they  shewed  themselves  compas- 
sionate and  laboured  his  escape.  Manea  was 
worshipped  there ;  hence  jwtm»  rggna  applied 
tome  place.  SUab. *.— JHMa,  2, e.  4.— Lte.8 
c  10, \. 10,  c «,  1.  *7,  c. «— **Urc.  %  c.  14. 
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Ifan  jb,  a  mate  given  »  the  inhabitants  of 
drchomenos  in  Bceotia,  Oom  Minyas,  king  of' 
the  country.  Orehomenos,  the  son  of  Minyas. 
gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchome- 
nians of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchomenians, 
passed  into  Thessaly,  and  settled  in  lolchos ; 
from  wh  ich  circumstance  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  particularly  the  Argonauts,  were  called 
Minyje.  This  name  they  received,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  not  because  a  number  of 
Orchornenians  had  settled  among  them,  but  be- 
cause the  chief  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
scended from  the  daughters  of  Minyas.  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codrus  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
Minyse.  They  first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where 
they  had  been  born  from  the  Lemnian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  ana  came  to  set- 
tle in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Calliste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians.  £ry- 
gin,  fab.  14.— Paw.  9,  c.  6,—Apolten,  1,  org. 
—Herodot.  4,  c  145. 

MitylSne,  and  Mrrf  l£njb,  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  stateliness 
of  its  buildings  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced. Pittacus,  Alcanus,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Hellenicus,  etc.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour 


the  lake,  he  continues,  are  not  supplied  bj 
springs ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  which  s 
occupies  is  of  itself  remarkably  dry ;  hut  it  com- 
municates by  an  artificial  channel  with  the  Nile, 
receiving  during  six  months  the  excess  of  tbt 
inundation,  and  during  the  other  half  of  the 
year  emptying  itself  back  into  the  river.  Every 
day  during  the  latter  period  the  fishery  yields 
to  the  royal  treasury  a  talent  of  silver ;  whereas, 
as  soon  as  the  ebb  has  ceased,  the  produce  rails 
to  a  mere  trifle.    'The  inhabitants  affirm  of 
this  lake,  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage 
westward  into  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  line 
of  the  mountain  which  rises  above  Memphis.' 
Last  century,  according  to  Dr.  Pocucke,  lake 
Moeris  was  about  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
The  older  French  writers  estimated  its  circum- 
ference at  a  hundied  and  fifty  leagues ;  a  re- 
sult not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
English  traveller.    Mr.  Browne,  who  was  more 
lately  in  Egypt,  thought  that  the  length  did  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  that  the  great- 
est breadth  was  not  more  than  six.    ft  ii  hence 
manifest  that  the  limits  of  this  inland  sea  have 
been  much  contracted ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  diminution  is  still  going  on  at  a  rate 
which  is  distinctly  perceptible.    In  its  present 
contracted  dimensions,  the  lake  of  Moeris  fe 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  BirketreLKaroitn,  and  is 
recognised  at  once  as  a  basin  formed  by  nature, 
and  not  by  art.    The  details  collected  by  He- 
rodotus, and  the  other  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  must  therefore  have  applied  to  the  works 
.which  were  necessary  not  only  to  connect  the 
I  [Nile  with  the  lake,  but  also  to  regulate  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  inundation.    The  canal,  called 
Joseph's  River,  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length ;   which,  when  it  enters   the 
valley  of  Faymtm,  is  further  divided  into  a  unro- 


of having  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of  'ier  of  subordinate  branches,  and  supplied  with 


Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Mityleaeans  suffered  greatly  for  their  revolt 
from  th  power  of  Athens;  and  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  wars,  they  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the 
Romans,  and  disdain  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla. 
Cic  de  kg.  ag.—SVrab.  13.-— Mela,  2,  c.  7.-r- 
IHod.  3  and  1$.—Paterc.  1,  c.  t.—Horat.  1,  od. 
7,  te.—T%ucyd.  3,  &c.—Plut.  in  Pomp.  Ac. 

Maicu,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  Liv.  8,c.  17. 

Moidi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Mcenus,  now  Mayne,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Tacxt. 
de  Germ.  28. 

Mosrib,  a  celebrated  lake  in  Egypt*  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  south-west  of  Memphis 
and  the  region  of  the  pyramids.  "  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  this  vast 
sheet  of  water  was  three  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  that  it 
stretched  from  north  to  south ;  and  that  its  great- 
est depth  was  about  three  hundred  feet.  He 
adds  that  it  was  entirely  the  product  of  human 
industry ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  states  that  in 
its  centre  were  seen  two  pyramids,  each  of  which 
was  two  hundred  cubits  above,  and  as  many  be- 
neath, the  water ;  and  that  upon  the  summit  of 
both  was  a  colossal  statue,  placed  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  precise  height  of  these  pyramids, 
he  concludes,  is  therefore  four  hundred  cubits, 
or  six  hundred  Egyptian  feet;    The  waters  of 


a  variety  of  locks  and  dams.  There  were  two 
other  canals  communicating  between  the  lake 
and  the  stream,  with  sluices  at  their  mouths, 
which  were  alternately  shut  and  opened  as  the 
Nile  rose  or  fell.  These,  we  may  presume, 
were  the  achievements  of  Mceris;  which,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  individual, 
having  for  their  object  the  advantage  and  com- 
fort of  a  numerous  people,  may  iustly  be  esteem- 
ed a  far  more  glorious  undertaking  than  either 
the  Pyramids  or  the  Labyrinth."  RusseFs 
Egypt.  "  We  shall  thus,",  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  reconcile  the  different  positions  assigned  to 
lake  Moeris  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo, 
and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients  say  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
BirketreUKaroun  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such 
operation.11 

Mosua,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  Eu- 
rope, reaching  east  and  west  from  the  Euxine 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  con* 
fluence  of  that  river  and  theSavns,  which,  with 
its  branches  separates  it  .from  Pannoniaand  H- 
lyricnm.  On  the  south,  the  Hemus  mountains 
form  its  common  boundary  with  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  All  the  greater  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which 
goes,  swollen  with  their  tribute,  to  the  sea  j  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Margus,  the  (Escus, 
the  Utus,  and  the  Iatrus.  M  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  name  of  the  country  and  of  the  nation 
is  alsowriten  Myria,*nd  Aftrn,  as  the  name 
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of  the  province  south  of  the  Propontis  in  Asia 
and  oi  its  people,  who  are  thought  to  have 
issued  from  tun  country  now  under  consider- 
ation. This  country  corresponds  in  general 
with  those  which  we  call  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
Mcesia  was  in  great  part  more  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  Scordisci,  a  Celtic  nation ;  and  when 
we  read  that  Alexander,  in  the  first  expedition 
towards  the  Ister,  encountered  the  Celts,  or 
Gauls,  these  are  the  people  alluded  to.  And 
although  the  Scordiscians  were  almost  annihi- 
lated at  the  time  when  the  Roman  power  ex- 
tended in  this  country,  it  is  remarked  that  many 
names  of  places  on  the  Ister  are  purely  Celtic. 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  encountered  the  Getes.  who  were 
reputed  Thracians,  on  his  passage,  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  Ister;  and  we  shall  see  that  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  on  the  Euxine  bore  the 
name  of  Scythia.  Moesia  appears  to  have  been 
subjected  to  the  empire  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberias.  Its  extent  along  the  river,  which 
separated  it  from  Dacia  on  the  north,  was  di- 
vided into  Superior  and  Inferior;  and  a  little 
river  named  Ciabrus  or  Cebrus,  now  Zibriz, 
between  the  Timacus  and  the  (Escus,  makes, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  separation  of  these 
two  Mcesias.  But  Moesia  suffered  encroach- 
ment upon  its  centre  in  the  admission  of  a  new 
province,  under  the  name  of  Dacia.  Aurelian, 
fearing  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Ister,  called  Dacia,  aban- 
doned it,  and  retired  with  the  troops  and  people, 
which  he  placed  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river, 
affecting  to  call  his  new  province  the  Dacia  of 
Aurelian.  That  which  Moesia  preserved  of  the 
superior  division,  was  called  the  First  Mcesia ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of 
Masua,  which  remains  to  a  canton  south  of  the 
Save,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ister,  comes 
from  this  Moesia.  The  Inferior  was  the  Second 
Moesia.  There  was  afterwards  distinguished 
in  Dacia  the  part  bordering  on  the  river  under 
the  name  of  Ripensis;  and  that  which  was  se- 
questered in  the  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  Mediterranean  occupied  probably  a  country 
contiguous  to  Macedonia,  and  known  more  an- 
ciently by  the  name  of  Dardania.  ( Vid.  Dar- 
dania.)  To  finish  what  concerns  Mcesia,  there 
remains  a  division  of  it  adjacent  to  the  Euxine; 
in  which  the  part  nearest  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister  was  formed,  under  Constantine,  into  a 
particular  province  named  Scythia.  The  city 
of  Tomi,  which  the  banishment  of  Ovid  has 
illustrated,  assumed  in  this  province  the  rank 
of  metropolis ;  and  is  still  known  in  the  name 
of  Tbmeswar,  although  otherwise  called  Baba.n 
D-AnviUe. 

Moloei8,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Platsea. 

Molobst,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
bat  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Mo- 
lossia  or  Molossis  from  king  Molossus.  "  It 
nust,  therefore,  have  comprehended  the  terri- 
wy  of  Janmna,  the  present  capital  of  Albania, 
ogether  with  its  lake  and  mountains,  including 
the  country  of  the  Tymphoei,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessaly  near  the  source  of  the 
Peneus.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  precisely 
be  determined,  as  we  are  equallv  ignorant  of 
those  of  Thesprotia."  Cram.  This  country 
had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the 
country  of  the  Perrhssbeans  on  the  east    The 


dogsof  theplace  were  famous,  and  received  th« 
name  of  Molossi  among  the  Romans.  Dodona 
was  the  capital  of  the  country  according  to 
some  writeis.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as 
the  chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  Luerst.  5,  v.  10, 
6%.—Luean.  4,  v.  440.— Strab.  l.—Liv.— Justin. 
7,  c.  6.— C.  Nop.  2,  c.  8.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  495.- 
Uorat.2,Sat.6,y.  114. 

Molossia,  or  Molossis.     Vid.  Molossi. 

Moltcrion,  a  town  of  jEolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupactum.    Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

Mona,  I.  sometimes  called  Monabia,  now 
the  Isle  of  Man.  This  is  the  Mona  described 
by  Caesar,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus.  Cambd.  Brit. II.  Ano- 
ther island,  now  Anglesey^ off  the  coast  of  Caer- 
narvonshire in  Wales.  This  is  the  Mona  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  the  seat  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  scene  of  their  massacre.    It  was  reduced 

%tfae  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
^ricola.  The  narrow  strait  which  separated 
this  island  from  Wales  was  called  Menai.  From 
the  early  British  name  of  Mon,  the  Latins 
formed  tnat  of  Mona ;  nor  was  it  till  the  early 
English  took  possession  of  this  island  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  designation  for  that  of 
Anglesey  y  or  Island  of  the  English. 

Monda,  a  river  between  the  Durius  and  Ta- 
gus  in  Portugal.  Plin.  4,  c.  22.  It  rose  near 
the  source  of  the  Coda,  and  flowing  west,  emp- 
tied into  the  Atlantic  below  the  city  of  Conim- 
briga/now  Coimbra.  Its  modern  name  is  the 
Mondego.  * 

Moncecus,  now  Monaco,  a  town  and  port  of 
Liguria.  where  Hercules  had  a  temple,  whence 
he  js  called  Mbnacius,  and  the  harbour  Hercw 
lis  PorfMS.    Strab.  4.— Virg.  JEtn.  6.  v.  830. 

Mons  Sacer,  a  mountain  about  three  miles, 
from  Rome,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  course 
of  the  Anio.  It  presents  itself  in  a  low  range 
of  sandstone  hills,- on  the  right  bank,  and  is 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic for  the  secession  of  the  populace,  who  there 
made  that  stand  against  the  nobles  which  re- 
sulted in  their  admission  to  power,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  office  of  popular  Tribunes  or 
Tribunes  of  the  people. 

Mopsium,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Tempe  and  Larissa.    Liv.  42. 

Mop8opia,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  from 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence  the 
epithet  of  Mopsapius  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

Mopsuhestu,  or  Mopsos,  now  Messis.  11 
town  of  Cilicia  Campestris.  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  Pyramus.    Cic.  Fan.  3,  c.  8. 

MoaaANnuM,  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c 
18. 

Morint,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean .  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territories;  and 
from  the  Itius  Portus,  one  of  their  ports,  it  was 
that  Caesar  embarked  for  that  till  then  unex- 
plored and  almost  undiscovered  country.  They 
were  called  extremi  hominum  by  the  Romans, 
because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul. 
Their  city,  called  Morinorum  castellum,  is  now 
Mount  Cosset,  in  Artois  ;  and  Morinorum  civi- 
tas  is  Terontnne,  on  the  Lis.  Virg.  Mn.  8,  v. 
726.— Cos.  4,  Belt.  G.  21.  Their  territory  is 
comprehended  lor  the  most  part  in  the  depart* 
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minis  Pa+t-C+j+is  and  hi  N*r&$  and,  Uke 

the  AimoricaiM,  they  derived  their  name  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea* 

Mobiwm  MyRB.     Vid.  Mart  MorUtum. 

MosA,a  rivei  of  Belgic  Gaul,  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Masse  or 
Mtuse.  The  place  at  which  it  was  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  the  ancient  Trajectus  ad  Mosam,  la 
now  supposed  to  be  Maestricht.  It  rose  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  and  flowing  irregular- 
ly north-north-west,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  months  of  the  Rhine. 
Tacit,  ff.  4,  c.  66. 

Moscha,  now  Masoat,  a  port  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea.  % 

Moschi,  a  people  of  Asia,  atthe  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Mela,  1,  c.  2, 1 3.  c.  5.— Z**a*» 
3,  vf270. 

Mosella,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaol,  falling  into 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called  the  Afo- 
*Ue.    Flor.  3,  c.  10,-Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  53. 

MoaTCHLtJB,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos,  "  from 
which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  uoet  Antimaehus,  preserved 
by  the  Scholiast  ol  Nicander. 

....  'H^tftffvv  f\oyl  ffarAor,  J)r  in.  rtrttttt 
Aal/tft»ir  dxporiraif  tptot  tropins?  Motf  gXdv. 

This  volcanic  appearance  wjll  account  for  all 
the  mythological  fictions  which  allude  to  this 
island  as  the  smithy  of  the  god  of  fire,  and  also 
lor  the  ancient  name  of  Althalea,  which  it  is 
said  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages.  '  The  whole 
bland/  sap  Dr.  Hunt  '  bears  the  strongest 
narks  of  the  appearance  of  volcanic  fire ;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts,  are  like  burnt  and  vitrified 
scoria  of  furnaces.'  "    Cram.  —Nicand. 

MoavNfCT,  a  nation  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  in 
whose  territories  the  10,000  Greeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cunaxa.  Xenoph.  "The 
name  of  Mosynaecia  is  derived  from  the  wooden 
habitations  in  which  the  people  in  this  part  of 
Pontus  towards  the  eastern  corner,  were  accus- 
tomed to  reside."    D'Anville. 

Mothons,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Philip 
lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  The  word 
is  often  spelt  Methone. 

Mulucha,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Nomi- 
dia  from  Mauretania.    Plin.  5,  c.  2. 

Mcbviua  Pons.     Vid.  Milvins  Pons. 

Munda,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica. 
The  village  of  Munda,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Ronda  in  Granada,  corresponds  nearly  to 
""  e  site  of  the  ancient  town.    It  was  celebrated 

r  a  battle  fought  there  on  the  17th  of  March, 

.  C.  45,  between  Caesar  and  the  republican 
forces  of  Rome,  under  Labiemisand  the  sons 
of  Pompey.  Caesar  obtained  the  victory  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this  blow 
jut  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic.  Pompey 
lost  30,000  men,  and  Cassar  onlv  1000,  and  500 
wounded.  SU.  Hal.  3,  c.  4O0.—Ifirt.  BeU. 
Hisp.  27. — Lucan,  1. 

Muntcbia,  (and  jO  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  Piraeus  and  the  promontory  of  8uni- 
um,  called  after  king  Miinychus,  who  built  there 
a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  in- 
stituted festivals  called  Miinvchi*.  The  temple 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  ned 
there  for  refuffa  were  pardoned.  Dunng  the 
festivals  .thev  offered  small  cakes,  which  they 
called  awphiphontes,  **»  rw  <qif t^aw,  from 
914 
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shining  all  armmd,  because  there  were  Uffltfei 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  earned  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered  mi  the 
full  moon,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was  ob- 
served. It  was  particularly  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it  was  tall 
moon  when  Themistocles  conquered  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Munychia 
was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  consequence; 
therefore  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  always  kept  a  regular  garrison  there. 
PhU.—Ovid.  Ma.  2,  v.  709.— Strab.  Sr-Pm 
l,cl. 

Muboantia,  a  town  of  Samnium.  Ldv.  25, 
c.27. 

Mursa,  now  Mssek,  a  town  of  Bumgary, 
where  the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Musbium.*  Vid.  Athena. 

Mutica,  or  Mutyce,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
of  the  cape  Pachynus     Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c  43. 

MutIna,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  M.  Anthony  besieged  D.  Brutus,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  delivered.  Two 
battles  on  the  15th  of  April,  B.  C.  43,  were 
fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  2UV 
(Una.  Lucan.  1,  v  41,  I:  7,  v.  672— SU.  8,  v. 
592.— Orid.  MU.  15,  v.  822.— Cic.  Faws.  10, 
ep.  14.    Brut.  ep.5. 

Muzuua,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindruk. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Mycale,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, opposite  Samos.  This  celebrated  promon- 
tory was  long  sacred  to  the  meetings  of  the  Io- 
nians,  who  tnere  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  in  the  council,  Panionium,  in 
which  all  the  Ionic  cities  were  represented,  in- 
vestigated, and  provided  for  the  concerns  of  the 
confederation.  In  the  Persian  war  this  spot  be* 
came  still  more  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  total 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  king,  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  that  his  land  forces, 
under  Mardonius,  were  routed  by  Pausaaias 
and  his  Spartans  before  Plata*.  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  that  had  just 
returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their  ships 
to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  de- 
termined to  support  a  siege.  They  suffered  the 
Greeks  to  disembark  from  their  fleet  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
way  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of 
an  inferior  number  of  men.  The  Greeks  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory,  slaughtered  some  thou- 
sands of  the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and 
sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  immense  booty,  in 
which  were  seventy  chests  of  money  among 
other  very  valuable  things.  HerodoL — Justin* 
2,  c.  14.— Diod. 

Mycalessus,  an  inland  town  of  Boeotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.    Pans.  9.  c,  19. 

Myc&n<b,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponne- 
sus, built  by  Perseus,  son  of.  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  and  50  stadia  from  Argos.  u  Mycenae  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 

....  ttfWpa  Tlfprit*, 

Equip.  Ira.  Aol.  1500. 
1* he  name  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
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ftosn  Mmrml daughter  «tf  Iaechua ,  bat  others 

assigned  a  different  origin  to  the  word,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Paqganias.  Perse^waasueceed- 
edby  Sthenelos,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pe- 
lops  named  AMydemeia :  after  whom  followed 
Eusystheuaj  Aureus,  end  Agamemnon  inndar 
the  letter  monarch,  tbe  empire  of  Mycenae 
reached  its  hjgbest  degree  of  opulence  ana  pow- 
er, since  bis  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Myoeaat,  which  bad  been 
superior  even  to  Argos  during  tbe  Trojan  war, 
declined  after  tbe  return  of  tbe  Herechdre :  end 
m  tbe  73th  Olympiad,  or  468  B.  G.  the  Argives. 
having  attacked  and  captured  tbe  city,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground,  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants; 
Strata  states  that  so  complete  was  the  destruot 
tion  of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  its  existence.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  since  Pausaaias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  tbe  walls  were  yet  stand* 
tog,  as  also  one  of  the  gales,  surmounted  by 
"lions,  when  be  visited  tbe  ruins.  Modern  tra- 
vellers have  gives  us  a  fall  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  vestiges;  among  which  tbe  moat 
remarkable  is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  called 
by  Pausaniaatbe  treasury  of  Aureus,  and  usually 
mentioned  under  that  name  by  antiquaries  of 
the  present  day.  It  served  also  as  the  burial 
vault  of  Aureus  and  his  descendants.  The  gate 
of  the  lions  still  remains  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  seen  by  Pausaaias,  who  ascribes  it, 
as  well  as  the  treasury,  to  the  Cyclopes,  who 
aieo  raised  tbe  fortifications  of  Tiryns.  '  This 
gate  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  acropo- 
lis, and  a  magnificent  wall,  composed  of  irregu- 
larpo)ygDoa,eloscly  united  and  carefully  smooth* 
ed,  supports  the  terrace  on  which  it  is  situated. 
The  acropolis  is  a  long  irregular  triangle  stand* 
tog  nearly  east  and  west.  The  walls  follow  the 
ainucaities  of  tbe  rook,  and  are  mostly  compos- 
ed of  the  second  style  of  well-joined  polygons, 
although  the  rough  construction  is  occasionally 
seen.  The  traces  within  are  lew  and  imper- 
fect.' Pausaaias  alsoraentionsthe  monuments 
of  Agamemnon  and  Hecrra.  Clytemnestra  and 
jEgistheus  were  interred  without  the  walls. 
Tbe  fountain  of  Perseus,  which  he  likewise 
notices, •  rises,'  as  Dodwell  informs  us, '  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  acropolis, 
and  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  rock 
forms  a  small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water, 
with  which  Mycenae  was  anciently  supplied.1 
Tbe  extent  of  the  town  itself  has  not  been  as- 
certained. Tnucydides,  however,  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  was  but  small,  notwithstanding  the 
epithets  of  tip>*y*ta  and  cttWpcrar  applied  to  it 
by  Homer.  Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opinion  'that 
the  wails  of  tbe  eity  extended  considerably  be- 
yond the  subterraneous  chambers  to  the  plain ;' 
and  be  adds, '  that  the  foundations  of  some  edi- 
fice*, as  well  as  the  remains  of  houses,  may  be 
traced  in  many  places.'  The  ruins  are  elose  to 
the  village  of  Krabata.  The  temple  of  Juno, 
which,  according  to  Strain,  was  common  to  the 
Arrives  and  Mycensans,  stood  on  the  slope  of 
mount  Eubcsa,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  eity  of  tbe  latter.  That  part  of  tbe 
mountain  which  rose  above  the  edifice  was 
named  Aenea,  and  tbe  lowerportion  Prosymna. 
A  rivulet,  called  Asterion,  bad  its  source  near 
the  tentple,  but  presently  after  disappeared 
mg  me  recks*   fSu^okmus  was  said  to  be 


tbe  arehiteot  of  (uncelebrated  badlding,  which 
was  enriched  with  numerous  basfrrelieJs  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Jove,  the  battle  of  the  gods 
and  giants,  as  well  as  various  events  which  06 
euxred  during  the  siege,  and  alter  the  capture 
of  Troy.  In  the  vestibule  were  ranged  th* 
statues  of  thcpriestesses  of  Juno,  and  difieren 
heroes ;  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Pausaaias  was  informed,  was  originally 
intended  for  Orestes.  The  image  of  the  god* 
dess  was  of  a  colossal  size,  and  represented  seat- 
ed on  a  throne.  A  crown,  adorned  with  figure* 
of  the  Hours  and  Graces,  encircled  the  head; 
in  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a 
pomegranate.  This  admirable  statue  was 
wrought  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Polycletus.  The 
figure  of  Hebe,  which  once  stood  near  tbe  Juno, 
was  the  work  of  Kaucvdes.  Among  the  vari- 
ous offerings  with  which  the  temple  was  en* 
riohed,  the  most  remarkable  were  an  altar  of 
silver,  on  which  was  represented  the  marriage 
of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  peacock  of  gold  stud* 
ded  with  jewels,  presented  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  a  golden  crown  and  robe  of  pur- 
ple by  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  accidental  * 
to  burnt,  the  curtains  having  caught  fire  through 
tbe  negligence  of  the  priestess  Cnryseis,  who 


had  fallen  asleep ;  she  in  consequence  fled  to 
Tegea,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva  Alea.  The  Argives  nevertheles  did 
not  remove  her  statue  from  the  temple,  where 
it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This 
fire  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  site  of  this  ancient  edifice  has 
not  yet  be«»n  ascertained.  Sir  W.  Gell  suppo- 
ses it  might  have  stood  at  PkUit  or  PkyUri,  to 
the  west  of  Kroboio,  where  there  are  some  ves* 
tiges.  Mount  Euboea,  below  which,  according 
to  Pausaaias,  the  temple  was  situated,  answers 
apparently  to  the  ridge  now  called  TY-icer***, 
or  three  heads."  Orum.—Pmu.  2,  c.  16.— -Sir**, 
a~-Kry.%Ba\.  6,  v.  839^ Afeia,  %  c.  3.  The 
word  Mffeenams  is  used  for  Agamemnon,  as  be 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycenee. 

Mvconos,  {or  k,)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  be* 
tween  Delos  and  Iceria,  which  received  its  name 
from  My  con  us,  an  unknown  person.  It  is  about 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  thirty<«ue 
miles  in  circumference.  It  remained  long  unin- 
habited on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject.  Some  suppose  that  tbe 
giants  whom  Hercules  killed  were  buried  under 
that  island  whence  arose  tbe  proverb  of  every 
thing  is  under  JMtaoatf,  applied  to  those  who 
treat  of  d  liferent  subjects  under  one  and  the  same 
title,  as  if  none  of  the  defeated  giants  bed  been 
buried  under  no  other  island  or  mountain  about 
Mycone.  Strabo  observes,  and.hie-  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  modern  travellers,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bald  very  early, 
even  at  the  age  of  30  or  £5 ;  from  which  circum- 
stance they  were  called  r  by  way  of  contempt,  the 
bald  heads  of  Mycone.  Pliny  says  that  the* 
children  of  the  place  were  always  born  without 
hair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
veryavarieious;  whence  Archilochue  reproach- 
ed a  certain  Pericles,  that  be  came  to  a  feast  tike 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  in  vita* 
tion.  Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  IG.Strah.  10~— *4>tf«. 
11.  e.  87,  1. 18,  c.  7, 1. 14,  c.  1.— Athen.  l.-^Tau* 
<*«*.  3,  c  891— JHWa,  3,  c.  7.— Oetd:  MU.  7,  v. 
463. 
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'  Mvscradasi,  m  town  in  Egypt,  in  a  smell 
Wand  near  Bnbastis. 
Mtshus,  a  mountain  of  JEtolia.    PUU.  de 

rwa. 

Mtod6wu,  a  small  province  of  Macedonia, 
near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers.  Alius,  ana 
Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mygdonee, 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Troas, 
where  the  country  received  the  name  of  their  an- 
cient habitation.  Cytale  was  called  Mugdonia, 
from  the  worship  sne  received  in  Mygdonia  in 
Phrygia.   Herat.  8,  od.  12,  v.  22, 1.  3,  od.  16,  v. 

41.— Ovid.  MeL  6,  v.  46. A  small  province 

of  Mesopotamia  bears  also  the  name  ofMygdo' 
nia,  and  was  probably  peopled  by  a  Macedo- 
nian colony.  FUce.  3,  &,c.—Plin.  4,  c  10.-* 
Ovid.  Meroid.  9b— Herat.  2,  od.  12. 

My«d6wus,  or  Mtgdok,  a  small  river  run- 
nine  through  Mesopotamia. 

Mtlassa  {prum)}  a  town  of  Caria,  on  a  small 
stream  emptying  west  of  the  Doridis  Sin  us.  It 
still  remains,  though  with  an  altered  name ;  the 
quantity  of  marble  in  its  vicinity  causing  it,  as 
IPAnville  concludes,  to  be  called  Marmara. 
Uv.  38,  c.  39. 

Myi*b,  nov/Mtlaz20,  a  town  upon  a  narrow 
eape,  that,  stretching  from  the  northern  coast  of 
810117  west  of  Pelorum,  assists  to  form  a  bay 
upon  thfc  part  of  the  shore.  Near  this  place  the 
fleet  of  the  younger  Pompey  was  destroyed  by 
that  .of  Octavius  Caesar,  then  triumvir,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite  leader  Agrippa. 

Mtmdus,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  near  Ha* 
lfcarnassus.  C'tc.  Fam.  3,  ep.  8.— JlfeZa,  1,  c. 
16^-Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

MYONHEsos^a  town  and  promontory  of  Ionia, 
now  JalangJti-Liman.  Uv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 

Mtos-hormos,  a  commercial  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  below  the  Heropofites 
Sinus.  This  place  was  frequently  called  also 
Aphrodites,  and  its  harbour  was  crowded  by  a 
number  of  little  islands  bearing  the  same  name. 
Their  modern  name  among  the  surrounding 
people  is  Sufangoulrbarhi,  or  the  Sponge  of  the 
Sea.  From  this  place  all  the  inland  country, 
and  all  the  cities  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Nile,  were  supplied  with  the  commodities  of  the 
east;  and  till  the  founding  of  Berenice,  and  the 
formation  of  a  road  from  Coptus  to  that  city 
through  the  desert  that  lay  between,  Myoa-hor- 
mos  flourished  almost  as  much  as  any  city  of 
Egypt.  '  The  better  fortune,  however,  of  Bere- 
nice, in  engrossing  all  the  intercourse  of  Coptus 
and  the  Indies,  soon  reduced  Myoe-hormos  to 
a  very  subordinate  rank. 

Mtba,  (orum  or  «),  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  a 
high  hill  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Pit*.  5,  c. 
91.~8trab.  14. 

MrttciNus,  a  town  of  the  Edones*in  Thrace, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  Myrcinus 
is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  place 
chosen  by  Histisens  of  Miletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, which  was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in 
consideration  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. The  advantages  which  this  situation  pre- 
sented to  the  enterprising  Ionian,  consisted  in 
an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  shipbuilding, 
the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which  the 
country  could  readily  furnish,  the  richness  of 
the  mines  it  contained,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Greek  colonies.  His  designs,  however,  did  not 
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escape  the  vigflat  Jhwn  nion  of  1 
who  commanded  the  Rersian  army  in  1'  brace : 
and  on  his  representation  to  Darius,  Htatkevi 
was  recalled  in  the  manner  related  by  Herodo- 
tus. Ariatagoraa  also  subsequently  retired  to 
Myrcinus  on  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  in 
Ionia,  and  was  slain  before  some  Thracian  town 
which  he  was  besieging.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Mvrcinus  had  fallen  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Edoni ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Pittacus,  sovereign  of  that  people,  it  opened 
its  gates  to  Brasidas,  who  was  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Amphipolis.  Cleon,  the  Athenian 
commander  was  lolled  in  the  battle  which  took 
place  before  that  city  by  a  targeteer  of  Myrci- 
nus. The  situation  of  Myrcinus  probably  cor* 
respondswiihthatof OrvXano*    Cram. 

Mtrundkos,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria, 
on  the  hay  of  Issue,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Simu  Mpiamdrinu.    Uv.  3,  c.  108. 

MraiNA,  L  a  maritime  town  of  JEolia,  catted 
also  SefadopoUs,  and  now  Sanderlic.     Tacit. 

Ann.  2,  c.  47.— Lev.  33,  c.  W.-Strab.  13. 

II.  A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Polio  Castro,  built 
on  the  point  of  a  promontory  looking  towards 

Athos.     Vid.  Ismne*.    Ptin.  4,  c.  12. III. 

A  town  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Trajan's  reign. 

Marios,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Me* 
galonolis. 

Mtbukc.  same  as  Afauea  of  Bkhyvia. 
Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

Mtrmidones,  a  people  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  10 
the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Bnryme- 
dusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  JEo- 
lus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married 
JEgina,  the  daughter,  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave 
his  name  to  his  subjects  who  dwelt  near  the 
river  Penens  in  Thessalv.  According  to  some 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from  their 
having  been  originally  ants,  p*pp*r«.  V%*\ 
JBacas.  According  to  Strata,  they  received 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them,  were 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Odd.  MeL  7,  v.  &4. 
—Strab.—Hygin.  fab.  52. 

My*t6um  mabx,  a  part  of  the  Aegean  See 
which  lies  between  Kuboea,  Attica,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as.  far  as  eape  Males.  It  reeeites 
this  name  from  Mfrto,  a  woman,  or  from  AArr- 
tas,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in  Ku- 
boea ;  or  from  Myrtuus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  drowned  there,  Ac  Pout.  8,  c  14. 
— Jfyriw.  fab.  84.— Plm.  4,  c  11. 

MYaTDNrnm,  a  name  given  to  that  pert  of 
the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Ambrncia  and  Lencas. 

Mtw,  a  barbarous  people  according  to  Hew 
rodotus,  who,  crossing  with  the  Teucri  into 
Thrace  from  the  eastern  shores  of  theEuxine 
and  the  Propontis,  effected  important  changes 
in  the  settlements  of  that  country,  extending 
themselves  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  on  the  west 
and  the  Penens  on  the  south.  The  revolutions 
occasioned  by  this  migration  occurred  at  an  em 
more  remote  than  that  to*  which  the  Trojan 
war  can  be  referred. 

Mtsia,  a  country  of  Asia,  boni*ded  in  its 
greatest  extent  by  the  Prop-»atis  en  he  nons^ 
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lae  Jtaean  and  the  He41e*pont  upon  the  west, 
Dy  Lydta  oo  the  south,  and  by  Bithynia  on  the 
east,  (Besides  the  country  lying  within  these 
boundaries,  the  ancients  usually  assigned  to 
Mysia  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  the  smaller  isl- 
ands that  clustered  round  the  shore.    In  some 
respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces ;  here,  before  the  historic  ages, 
were  performed  ihose  exploits,  which,  them- 
selves, beyond  its  pale,  have  served  for  a  land- 
mark in  ail  history ;  and  half  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  more  than  half  perhaps,  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  name  of  Troy) 
The  first  division  which  we  may  mark  in  MJ^ 
sin  is  that  which  distinguishes  two  provinces, 
the  Greater  anil  the  Less.    In  the  former  we 
ma V  include  all  the  region  lying  along  the  coast 
as  tor  as  the  commencement  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  inland  to  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  a  part  of 
which,  as  far  as  mount  Olympus,  may  have  orice 
bdonged  to  it ;  the  Lesser  Mysia  was  contained 
therefore  within  the  line  of  the  coast  along  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  eastward  as  far  as  the 
river  Rhindacus;  but  all  the  early  fame  of  My- 
sia is  connected  wkh  this  part  Here,  upon  the 
straits,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  the  river, 
was  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  consecrated  Ida 
in  its  rear;  and  here  the  streams  of  Xanthus 
and  of  Simois  are  seen  to  bear  their  feeble  but 
still  classic  waters  to  the  "broad  Hellespont." 
if  poetry  has  not  done  as  much  for  the  more 
southern  part,  history  has  done  much  more; 
and  about  80  years  after  the  events  which  give 
«mch  lasting  interest  to  the  section  just  described, 
a  body  of  jEoiic  Greeks  passed  over  to  rebuild 
and  repopulate  the  country  that  their  ancestors 
had  spent  ten  years  in  laying  waste*.    The 
name  of  JEolis  belongs  to  this  part  of  Mysia 
from  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Heraclidss 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  (  Vid.  jEolis.)  Many  dif- 
ferent aspects  present  themselves,  under  which 
we  must  consider  the  geographical  and  political 
divisions  of  this  part  of  peninsular  Asia,  Thus, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  JEolians,  we  may 
consider  almost  every  town  as  an  independent 
stale,  or  at  least  as  striving  for  independence. 
After  some  time  the  Lydian  empire  of  Croesus 
affected  a  change  in  its  political  out  without  in- 
terfering with  its  geographical  situation,  and 
without  affecting  the  relative  position  of  the 
towns.    In  the  same  manner  it  passed  into  and 
probably  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Persians. 
On  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
Mysia  entered  into  the  distribution  of*Asia, 
which  constituted  that  state,  and  was  afterwards 
a  part  of"  Asia,'*  a  praetorian  province.  With- 
out regard  to  these  differences,  however,  we 
may  observe  that  the  subdivisions  of  Mysia  were 
generally  understood  to  be  as  follows  among 
the  Greeks.    1st.  Great  Mysia,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Pergamus,  upon  the  Caicus ;  3d. 
the  coast  of  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  Ac.  and  the 
island  of  Lesbos ;  3d.  Troas  and  Little  Mvsia, 
forming  what  was  sometimes  designated  little 
Phrygia.  Of  these  the  ancient  Tr^y,bnce  mis- 
tress of  the  east,  was  the  capital  of  the  former ; 
while  Cyzicus  and  Lampsacus  were  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  latter  district  in  the  3d  sub- 
ii  vision.    Under  Conftantine,  when  Asia  was 
divided  into  diocesses,  Mysia.  in  the  diocess  of 
Asia,  assumed  the  name  of  Hellespontus,  the 
principal  town  being  stjUPergamns,  The  whole 


of  this  country  is  now  comprised,  with  the  great* 
er  part  of  Bithynia,  in  the  Turkish  divisions  of 
Kkudavenkiar,  Kar&ui,  and  Bigah.  The  Mysi 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Moesi, 
a  Thracian  people,  who  early  crossed  over  from 
Europe;  but  though  we  may  safely  grant  the 
analogy,  which  is  presumed  or  ascertained,  be* 
tween  the  Thracian  and  the  Phrygian  dialects, 
and  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  antiquity  of  both,  it  requires  a  very  deep  re- 
search to  enable  us  to  say  that  one,  and  still 
more  to  declare  which  one,  is  the  parent  tongue. 
The  Mysians  were  once  very  warlike,  but  they 
greatly  degenerated ;  and  the  words  Ab/sorvm 
uUivtus  were  emphatically  used  to  signify  a 
person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  generally 
hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as  mourners, 
because  they  were  naturally  melancholy  ana 
inclined  to  shed  tears. 

Mtus,  (Myuntis,)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  otCaria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
It  is.  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situ- 
ate at  the  distance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Meander.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  • 
Persia,  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain  him 
in  meat.  Magnesia  was  to  support  him  in 
bread,  and  Lampsacus  in  wine.  The  sea  hav- 
ing retired  and  left  much  of  the  shore?  bare, 
My  us  was  so  infested  by  insects  in  consequence, 
that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Miletus;  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city  existed  only 
in  name.  HeyL  Cosm..—C.  Nep.  in  Themis. 
Strab.  14.— Herodot.  l,c.  HSL—Di*d.  11. 

N.     * 

Nabath\ea,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Nabath  the  son  of  Ishraael.  Ovid.  Met. 
lf  v.  61, 1. 5,  v.  163.— Strab.  1&—Luc*n.  4,  v. 
63.— Jut?.  11.  v.  126.— Seneca,  in  Her.  (EL 
160,  Ac. 

Naharvau,  a  people  of  Germany.  TaeiL 
Gem.  43. 

Naissus,  or  Ncssus,  now  A'um,  a  town  of 
McBsia,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine,  ascribed 
by  some  to  Illyricum  or  Thrace. 

Namnbtes,  an  Armoric  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  whom  Strabo  calls  Namnita),  and  Ptole- 
my Namnetae.  On  the  north  they  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Rhedones;  on  the  east  oy  the  Andes; 
on  toe  south  by  the  Ligexis;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Veneti.  Their  towns,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, was  Condevicnum,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  from  the  Celtic  Condate,  meaning  "  a 
confluence ;"  for  the  town  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ardra  and  the  Ligeris.  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  whence 
the  modern  name  Nantes  (dip.  de  In  Loire- Jnfe- 
rieiire.)    Cos,  B.  Q.  3,  9.  Urn.  ed. 

Nantoates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
whose  territory  is  not  easily  defined.  For  Cae- 
sar speaks  of  the  Nantuates,  Veragri,  and  Se- 
duni  in  conjunction,  and  does  not  mark  out  their 
separate  limits.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likely 
that  their  territory  is  now  the  part  of  the  Alps 
called  1a  Ckntlais.  and  U  bos  de  la  Vatte*. 
C**.B.  O.  3, 1,7;  4, 10. 

Naphilub,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling , 
into  the  Alpheus.    Pans.  L 
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N*«,  bow  Nem,  a  rarer  of  Umbria,  whose 
waters,  fame  as  for  their  sulphureous  properties, 
pees  through  the  lake  Yelinus,  and  issuing  from 
thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  mount  Fiscellus,<oa  that 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Appenines  which  se- 
•  parates  the  Sabines  from  Pjcennm,  and  falls 
into  the  Tiber  near  Ocrtenlua.  Cram.— Ovid. 
Mil.  14,  v.  330.— Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  517.— Oc  ad 
Attic.  4,  ep.  15.—  'Parti.  Ann.  I,c79,l3,c9. 

JNarso  Marttos,  now  NaHtowne,  dep  d$  V 
Andet  the  first  Roman  colony  established  in 
Gaul.  It  was  a  very  ancient  eity  of  the  Voices 
Tectosages ;  having  been  colonized  by  Porcins 
and  Marcius  the  consols,  A.  U.  C.  635,  it  be- 
came the  chief  city .  of  the  province,  which 
hence  derived  the  name  of  Narbonensis.  Its 
epithet  of  Martins  it  received,  not  from  the 
consul  Marcius.  but  from  Mars,  because,  as 
Cicero  says  in'  the  oration  for  Fonteius,  it  was 
specula  vopuH  Romani  at  prepugnacitUm,  iaUs 
nakentims(GaUorum)oppositumetobjeatnm.  C. 
J.  Cesar  sent  a  second  colony  to  this  city,  con- 
sisting of  the  veterans  of  the  10th  legion.  It 
was  led  by  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of 
the  emperor.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Ati- 
cini  from  the  river  Atacinus,  and  Deciunani, 
from  th%  10th  legion  (a  decima  legione.)  Cat 
B.  a  3,  90;  7, 7;  8,  46.  Lem.  ed. 

Narboncnsis  Gallia,  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  tne 
Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  Aquitania, 
Belgica,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
the  modern  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphin*,  and  Savoy.     Vid.  Gallia, 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.     Tacit,  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnia,  or  Narna,  anciently  Nequimtm, 
now  Nami.  a  town  of  TJmbria,  washed  by  the 
river  Nar,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Au- 
gustus.   Lk>.  10,  c.  9. 

Naro,  a  river  of  Daimatia,  "  now  Narenta, 
a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains x>f  Bosnia,  and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesina.  Scvlaz  speaks  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  from 
which  this  river  flows,  containing  an  island  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  extent 
Modern  maps  only  lay  down  some  extensive 
marshes  in  this  direction.  The  Emporium,  to 
which  the  same  ancient  geographer  alludes,  as 
being  situated  eighty  stadia  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Naro,  may  apply  to  the  Narona  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note.  Its 
ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
CadelNorin."    Cram. 

Nartcia,  or  um,  or  Naryx,  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Graecia,  built  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  after 
the  mil  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from 
which  they  came,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was 
the  country  of  A]ax  Oileus.  The  word  Nary- 
eian  is  more  universally  understood,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and 
other  trees  grew  fn  abundance.  Virg.  G.  9,  r. 
438.  Mn.  3,  v.  399.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  705. 

Nasamomes,  a  savage  people  of  Itibya,  near 
the  Syrtes,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder. 
Own.  4,  c.  7.— Lucan.  9,  v  439.— Herod*.  %  c. 
105.— SHI.  B.  9,  v.  llfl,  1. 11,  v.  180. 

JiAJtus,  or  Narub,  a  town  of  Acarnania.  near 
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the  aoath  of  the  AsMm.  I*>.9fc\  a  9t 
—Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

Natiso,  now  Nati»net  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  (ailing  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aqui- 
leia,    PUn.^c.  IR 

Nay  a,  now  AM*,  a  river  of  Germany  fall, 
ing  into  the  Rhine  at  Biagen,  below  Menu 
ZhoO.  Hi*.  4,  c  70. 

Nauciutw,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  aide 
of  the  Caaopie  mouth  of  the  Nile.  -  It  was  cele? 
brated  for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship  was 
permitted  to  land  at  any  other  place,  but  was 
obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  city,  there  to  de- 
posite  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Atbeaseoa, 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Naucratitx,  ox 
Nemcratiola.  Borodok  2,  c.  97  and  19.— 
Ptin.  5,  c.  9. 

Nauujckob,  L  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

near  Pelorum, 11.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on 

the*Euxine  Sea,  Plm.  4,  c  11.— n-IIi  A  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  Imhros.— IV.  A  town 
of  the  Locri.    Plin.  4f  c.  3. 

Naupactus,  or  Naupactom,  m  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Loerian  territory,  and 
close  to  Rhium  of  £Uolia,  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Heraetida?  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in 
which  they  crossed  over  into  Peloponnesus. 
After  the  Persian  war  this  eity  was  occupied  by 
the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senian  Helots,  afterthey  had  evacuated  Ithoaue. 
The  acquisition  of  Naupactus  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Athenians  during  the  Petapon- 
nesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station  for 
their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gull',  and  not  only 
afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  com- 
munication with  Corcyra  and  Acarnania.  bat 
enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  guard 
against  any  designs  they  might  form  against 
their  allies.  Some  important  naval  operations, 
which  took  place  off  this  city  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucy- 
dldes.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general 
against  the  JEtolians,  the  latter,  supported  by  a 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Nau- 
pactus by  a  coup  de  main ;  but  such  were  the 
able  arrangements  made  by  Demosthenes,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Acarnanian  auxiliaries,  that  the  enemy 
did  not  think-  proper  to  prosecute  the  attempt. 
On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
howevtr,  Naupactus  surrendered  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  expelled,  the  Messenians  from  thn 
place.  Demosthenes  acquaints  us  that  it  had 
afterwards  been  occupied  by  the  Achamns,  but 
was  eeded  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  £to- 
lians,  in  whose  possession  It  remained  till  they 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The 
latter,  after  having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopyl»,.sudden1r  crossed  over  from  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  invested  £?aupae- 
tus,  which  would  probably  have  been  taken, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinate- defence  made  by 
the  JStolians,  had  they  not  obtained  a  truce  by 
the  intervention  of  T.  Ftaminius.    Pausaaiaa 

rks  of  a  temple  of  Njotunein  this  city,  and 
of  one  dedicated  to  Diana.  Naupactas  was 
still  a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Hierocles,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  the  reign  of  Justinian.    The 
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Modem  town  is  called  EntkaeUi  by  the  Turks, 
Ntptcio  by  the  Greeks  and  Lfjwilo  by  the 
Freaks.  '  Nepacto*  says  Sir  W.  Gett,  *i*  a 
miserable  poitote  and  a  ruinous  town;  bat  it 
is  worm  vjsiiing,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact 
idea  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  its  citadel 
on  mount  RJugani,  whence  two  walls,  coming 
down  to  the  coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  trian- 
gle. The  port  absolutely  runs  into  the  city, 
and  is  shot  within  the  walls,  which  are  erected 
on  the  ancient  foundations.'"    Crest. 

Naopua,  "  the  port  of  Argos,  derired  its 
name  and  origin  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  Amymone.  Nauplia  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  visited  by  Pausamas*  The 
inhabitants  had  been  expelled  several  centuries 
Defore  by  the  Argives,  upon  suspicion  of  their 
favouring  the  Spartans.  The  latter  people  in 
consequence  received  them  into  their  territory, 
and  established  them  at  Methone  of  Messenia. 
He  noticed  the  vestiges  of  its  wall  and  harbour, 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountain  named 
Canathus.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modern 
town  ef  Napoli  di  Romania,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Dodwell  observed  there  some  remains 
of  the  walls,  which  were  constructed  in  the  po- 
lygonal style.  •  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune is  not  known ;  but  the  fountain  Canathos 
still  exhibits  a  copious  flow  of  water.1  Sir  W. 
Gell  remarks,  that '  Nauplia  is  the  best  built 
city  of  the  Mvrta.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient 
wall.  The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensi* 
We.1  Naupba,  according  to  Pausaaiaa,  was 
fifty  stadia  from  Temenium."    Cram, 

Nactoetus,  a  town  of  Pannonia,  on  a  river 
of  the  sarae>namet  now  called  Oker  or  Upper 
Layback.  FeW.  Pat.  3,  c.  1 10.— PH*.  3,  c.  1R 
~Tac%l.  Aim.  1,  c.  90. 

Naura,  L  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia. 
Curt.  8. — II.  Of  India  within  the  Ganges. 
Anion. 

Naustatitmcs,  I.  a  port  of  Phocssa  in  Ionia. 

Lav.  37,  c.  31. II.  Also  a  port  of  Cyrenaica, 

now  B&naaria.    Sirab.  17. 

Naxos,  I.  now  Nazia,  a  celebrated  island  ib 
the  JEgtan  8ea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  was  formerly  called  Stron- 
gfle,  DU,  Dumfsias,  and  CatUpcHst  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Naxos  from  Nexus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which  set- 
tled in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  fruits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same  re- 
pute as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were  anciently 
governed  by  kings,  but  they  afterwards  ex- 
changed this  form  of  government  for  a  republic, 
and  enjoyed  their  liberty,  tfll  the  age  oi  Pisis- 
trarus,  who  appointed  a  tyrant  over  them.  They 
were  reduced  by  the  Persians ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Danus  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
they  revolted  and  fougrht  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
supported  the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island.  The  capital 
was  also  called  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  the  20th 
Sept  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de- 
feated by  Cbebrias.  Tkucpd.  1,  Ac— Wro- 
dot.—Dwd.  5,  Ac— Ovid.  MA  3,  v.  636.— 
Vhrg.  JB*.  3,  v.  196.— Ptf«.6,  c  U.^Prmdar. 
*— II.  An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Sicily,  founded  7tty«*J*  before  the  Chris* 
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tinner*.  Thete  was  also  another  town  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Naxos.  which  bore 
the  same  name,  and  was  often  called  by  con- 
tradifltinction  Tamramininm.    Plin.  Z.-~Dio*\ 

13. 111.  A  town  of  Crete,  noted  for  hones, 

Plan\  36,  c  7. IV.  A  Carian,  who  gave  hJ* 

name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazuwwjs,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where  St. 
Gregory  was  born,  and  hence  he  is  called  Naz** 
amenui. 

Nea,  or  Neva  t*i*fc,a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  ojC 
the  sea  during  ah  earthquake.    Plin.  2,  c  87. 

Nsjsrava,  now  Net*,  a  river  of  Magna  Gra- 
tia near  Crotona.    Ocvi.  MU.  15.  v  51. 

NnANmios,  (or  ia,)  a  town  of  Troas.  Plin* 
5,  c.  30. 

Nsatousj  "  in  Ilalian  iVojwti,  and  with  us 
NapUs.  Innumerable  accounts  exist  relative 
to 'the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city;  but 
the  fiction  most  prevalent  seems  to  be  that  which 
attributed  it  to  the  siren  Parthenope,  who  was 
east  upon  its  shores,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
the  name  by  which  it  is  usually  designated  in 
the  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  this  pretended  foundress  was  shown 
there  in  his  time.  Hercules  is  also  mentioned 
as  founder  of  Neapolis  by  Oppian  and  Dicdorua 
Siculus.  We  find  also  considerable  vaiiaiiona 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical  ac^ 
count  of  the  origin  of  Neapolis.  Scymnus  of 
Chios  mentions  both  the  Pbocseans  and  Cu» 
UMsans  as  its  founders,  while  Stephanas  of  By- 
zantium names  the  Rbodians.  But  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  most  respectable  authorities 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cumeans;  a  cir-» 
cumstance  which  their  proximity  renders  highly 
probable.  Hence  the  connexion  of  this  city 
with  £ubma,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  especially  by  Statins,  who  was  bom 
We.— A  Greek  inscription  mentions  a  hero  of 
the  name  of  Eumelus  as  having  bad  divine  ho- 
nours paid  to  him, probably  as  founder  of  the 
city.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony 
is  not  recorded.  Velleins  Paterculus  observes 
only  that  it  was  much  posterior  to  that  of  the 
parent  city.  Strabo  seems  to  recognise  another, 
colony  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Cumsans,  com- 
posed of  Chalcidians,  Piihacusans,  and  Athe- 
nians. The  latterwere  probably  the  same  who 
are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  TimsBus,  quoted 
by  Tsetses,  as  having  migrated  to  Italy  under 
the  command  of  Piotimus,  who  also  instituted 
the  >ap*Wij*4vf«,  still  observed  at  Neapolis  in  the 
time  of  Statins.  The  passage  of  Strabo  above 
cited  will  account  also  tor  the  important  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  city  now  under  conside- 
ration, which  is  marked  by  the  terms  Patenolit 
and  Neapolis,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  it  by 
ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Palm- 
polis  is  the  name  under  which  Livy  mentions  it 
when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  its  historv  with  that  of  Rome  A.  TJ.  C. 
498;  while  Polvbius,  speaking  of  events  which 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
that  is  about  sixty  years  afterwards,  employs 
only  that  of  Neapolis.  Livy,  however,  eleai  »y 
alludes  to  the  two  cities  as  existing  at  the  same 
time :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  Palaepoli*  after  it 
had  undergone  a  siege,  and  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  According  to  the  same  historian, 
Una  town  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
«9 
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slle  of  Neapolis,  certainly  Mam  to  Veewvins, 
and  in  the  plain.  It  was  betrayed-by  two  of  its 
chief  citizens  to  the  Roman  consul  A.  U.  C. 
409.  Respecting  the  position  of  Neapolis,  it 
may  be  seen  from  Pliny,  that  k  was  placed  be- 
tween the  river  Sebethus,  now  il  Fume  Mad- 
daiona,  and  the  small  island  Megaris,  or  Me- 
galia,  as  Statins  calls  it,  on  which  the  Cosset  del 
Ove  now'  stands.  It  is  probable  that  Neapolis 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not  long  after 
the  fall  pf  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we  find 
that  they  were  supplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  first  Panic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing ovef  into  Sicily.  At  that  time  we  may  sap- 
pose  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  those  of 
Came,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  cha- 
racter from  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Cam- 
panians  into  their  commonwealth,-  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  byStrabo.  ,m 
that  geographer's  time,  however,  there  still  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  their  first  origin. 
Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  and  societies  were 
formed  after  the  Greek  manner.  Pablic  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  which  might 
rival  in  celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions 
of  that  nature  established  in  Greece ;  while  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners  were 
also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Neapolis 
many  a  Roman  whose  age  and  temperament  in* 
clined  them  to  a  life  of  ease.  Claudius  and  Nero 
seem  to  have  shown  a  like  predilection  for  Nea- 
polis as  a  residence.  The  epithet  of  docla,  ap- 
plied to  this  city  by  Martial,  proves  that  litera- 
ture continued  to  flourish  here  in  his  time, 
Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Ma- 
crobios,  that  the  Neapolitans  worshipped  the 
sun  under  the  appearance  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  coins,  and  by  a  re- 
markable Greek  inscription."    Cram. 

Nebo,  a  high  mountain  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was 
permitted  to  view  the  promised  land. 

Nebrissa,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  btbrixa. 

Nebrodes,  a  mountain  or  Sicily,'  where  the 
Himera  rises.    &U.  14,  v.  337. 

Nemjba,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  between  Cleonss 
and  Phlius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nernsean  lion.  This  animal,  born  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhcn  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemsa,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  under 
eontinual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  it;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  were  useless 
against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard  and  im- 
penetrable, seized  him  in  his  arms  and  squeezed 
nim  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed  himself 
in  the  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate so  £reat  an  event.  The  Nemasan 
games  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argivas 
in  honour  of  Archemorus,  who  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  (  Vid.  Arekmoru$,y and  Hercules 
some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonss,  generally  pre- 
sided by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxing,  and  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
feted,  both  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  con- 
queror was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  a£» 


terwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the 
adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid 
down  an  a  spri£  of  that  plant  They  were  cele- 
brated every  third,  or  according  to  others,  every 
fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  1st  and  3d 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
Corinthian,  month  Panemos,  which  corresponds 
to  oar  August.  They  served  as  an  era  to  the 
Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  country.  It  was  always  usual  for  an 
orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Archemorus,  and  those  who  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  were  always  dressed  hi 
mourning.  Iav.  27,  c.  30  and  31, 1.  84,  c.  41.— 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  97,  ep.  9,  v.  61.— Poms,  t*  G»» 
rinth. — Clem.  Alexand—Atken. — Potyec*,— 
Strab.  S.—Hygi*.  fab.  30  and  >m.—Ajx>Uod.  3, 
c.  6.— II.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
the  bay  of  Corinth.    Iav.  33,  c.  15. 

Nbmausus,  a  town  of  Gaul  in  Languedoe, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  Nismts. 

Nemetacum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Arras, 

NaiftRT&s,  a  German  people,  whom  Casar 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  ax 
the  commencement  of  the  Hercynia  Silva. 
They,  in  fact,  dwelt  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  where  are  now  the  ducki  de  Bad*,  and 
Spire.    Cms.  B.  Q.  1,  31.    Lent.  Ed 

Nemossus,  (or  itm,)  the  capital  of  the  Arverni 
in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  Lucan.  1,  v.  419.— 
StrabA.  \ 

^Neo-Caaeea,  a  town  of  Pontus,  whica 
/Pliny  places  on  the  Lycos.  It  is  now  NiksarJ 
\&AnriUe.  ' 

*  Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis.- — There  was  aba 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  country, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Titkorea.  PluL  in  SyU.—Pous.-Phac 
—Herodot.  6,  c.  33. 

Neontichos,  a  town  of  ASolia,  near  the  Her- 
mus.    Bercdot.—Pli*. 

Nepheus,  a  cape  of  Cilicia,    lav.  33,  c.  90. 

NeptOki  Panum,  I.,  a  place  near  Cenchrees. 
Mela,  1,  c.  19.— II.  Another  in  the  island  of 
Calauria.— III.  Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptunia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
Gnecia.  , 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf. 

Nsairaus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thraeian 
Ch  ersoneans* 

NEarroB,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca; 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  accord- 
ing to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  often  appli- 
ed to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca ;  and  Ulysses, 
the  king  of  it,  is  called  NeriHus  dux,  and  his 
ship  NeriUa  navis.  The  people  of  Sagontnm,  as 
descended  from  a  Neritian  colony,  are  called. 
Nerilia  proles.  Sil.  il.  9,  v.  317.— Virg.  Mm. 
3,  r.  971.— Plin.  A.—MOa,  2,  c.  7.— Ovid.  MeL 
13,  v.  719.  Bern.  A.  963. 

Nbritum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 
Nardo. 

Nerhjm,  or  Artabrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  Fimsterrt.  Strab.  3. 

NeboniInjb  Therbue,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Neruluh,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 
Laponegro.    Liv.  9,  c.  90. 

Nervh,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  Belgi- 
ca,  among  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  of  that 
nation.    Dwellmgmta^  northern  region  thai 
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Bordered  upon  Germany,  they  claimed  to  be  of 
German  origin,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  as 
the  other  GalLc  people  had  done,  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  They  were  surrounded,  particularly 
on  the  north,  by  other  warlike  tribes ;  audit  was 
among  the  great  achievemenisof  Caesar  to  break 
the  spirit  of  this  fierce,  unyielding  tube.  They 
were  among  those  who  dwelt  in  the  most  north- 
ern parts  of  Gaul  comprised  in  France,  and  had 
beyond  the  people  of  Germania  Secunda,  the 
Merapii  ana  Batavi  of  the  Netherlands.  A  por- 
tion ol  the  department  du  Nord  now  represents 
their  settlements,  and  Baxai  is  their  capital  cal- 
led Bagacum. 

JteiACTUM,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia.  now  Castel  Nutvo. 

News,  (is  or  idis,)  now  Nisita*  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  asparagus. 
Lucan  and  Statius  speak  of  its  air  as  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous.  Plin.  19,  c.  8.—JUucan. 
6.  v.  90.— Cic.  ad  AU.  16,  ep.  1  and  2.— Stat.  3, 
Sylv.  l,v.  14a 

N asaus,  a  river.     Vid.  Nestus. 

Nkstds,  or  Nessus,  now  Nesto,  a  small  river 
of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope.  and  falling 
into  the  JEgean  Sea  above  the  island  of  Thasos. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia 
on  the  east,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of  that 
kingdom. 

Njetum,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Nolo,  on 
the  eastern  coast  Sil.  14,  v.  969.— Cic.  in  Ver. 
4,0.36,15,0.51. 

Neurj,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.    jtfcfo,  2,  c.  1. 

Nicjea,  1.  a  town  of  Achaia,  near  Thermo- 
pylae, on  the  bay  of  Mali*. II.  A  town  of  II- 

lyricum. III.  Another  in  Corsica. IV. 

Another  in  Thrace. V.  In  Basotia. VI. 

now  Nice,  a  city  of  Liguria  in  the  country  of 
the  Intemelia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  was  long 
considered  to  belong  rather  to  Gallia  Provincia 
than  to  Italy.  It  is  now  in  English  called  Nice. 
—VII.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  now  Is-nik  and 
Nice,  west  of  the  Sangaritis,  on  the  lake  Asca- 
nius.  Its  earlier  name  was  Antigonia,  but  Ly- 
aimachus,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  changed  it  to 
fticsa.  The  general  council  of  bishops,  called 
by  Constantine  A.  D.  325,  was  held  in  this 
place ;  and  here  the  doctrines  of  Arius  were  for- 
mally examined  and  discussed.  No  council  is 
considered  of  greater  authority  than  this,  at 
which  the  creed,  known  as  the  Nicene,  was  part- 
ly drawn  up  and  adopted.  The  empress  Irene, 
to  give  the  council  greater  authority,  which  she 
wished  should  declare  in  favour  or  the  worship 
of  images,  ordered  that  also  to  convene  atNicaea; 
and  here  that  superstition  was  formally  reinstat- 
ed which  bad  been  partially  abolished  by  the  vig- 
orous efforts  of  the  Isaurian  Leo,  the  Iconoclast 
—VIII.  A  place  of  some  repute  in  India. 
This  town  was  built  by  Alexander  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  opposite  Bucephalia. 
The  building  of  this  city  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  over  Porus 
and  the  Indians.'  Ckaussard. 

NicsraoaKTM,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Billicha,  immediately  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  above  the  Fossa  Semirami- 
dis.  It  was  built  by  Alexander  during  his  east- 
ern expedition,  ana  on  the  accession  or  Seleucus 
Callinicus  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was  repaired 
and  fortified ;  andtenameof  Callinicum  was 


assigned  to  it  instead  of  that  whieh  it  had  borne 
before.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  new 
town  was  built  upon  the  opposite  or  south  side 
of  the  Billicha.  Under  the  emperor  Leo,  the 
fifth  who  bore  that  name,  CalUmcum,  was  des- 
tined to  another  change  of  title,  and  Leonlopo- 
lis  succeeded  to  the  former  appellation.  The 
eastern  writers  designate  it  by  the  name  ot 
Racca,  and  Jiere  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alrashid 
established  lis  favourite  residence. 

Nicephorius,  now  Khabour.  Vidi  Centritis. 

Nicea,  now  the  Neckar,  a  river  of  Germany 
It  rises  in  the  Abnoba  mons,  Black  Mountain 
and  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  to- 
wards the  north-west  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baden,  the  country  of  the 
Marcomanni  before  they  crossed  the  Afayne,  it 
turns  towards  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine' ' 
near  Manheim.  .  Ausen.  Mo*.  423. 

Nicu,  I.  a  city.  Vid.  Nicaa. II.  A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Jjenza,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
from  Parma, 

Nicomedu,  now  Jmikmid,  a  town  of  Bi- 
thynia founded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  at  the  head 
of  the  Astacenus  Sinus  on  the  ndfcb,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Astacus.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antiocb,  or 
Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being,  for 
some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine and  most  of  his  imperial  successors. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally  called  Asta- 
cus, and  Olbia,  though  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  all  different  cities.  Ammian.  17. 
— Paus .  5,  c.  12.— Plin.  5,  &c.—Slrab.  12,  Ac. 

Nicopolis,  I.  a  city,  of  Lower  Egypt. IL 

A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  built  by  Pompey  the 
Great  in  memory  of  a  victory  which  ne  bad 
there  obtained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridatea, 
According  to  D'An  ville  it  is  now  called  Divri- 

ki.  Strab.  12. III.  Another  in  Thrace,  built 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan,  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  there  over 
the  Barbarians.— IV.  Another,  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  west  of  the  river  Chara- 
drus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was 
founded  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory 
obtained  over  Antony  before  the  last-named 
place,  and  "  may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epirus  and 
Acarnauia,  and  even  as  far  as  JEtoha,  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity. 
So  anxious  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new  co- 
lony to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Anv 
phictvonic  assembly.  He  also  ordered  games  to 
fee  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Suetonius  states  that  he  enlarged  a  temple  of 
Apollo;  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Neptune 
the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval 
trophies.  Having  afterward*  fallen  into  decay, 
it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Julian.  Hierocles 
terms  it  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus.  Mo- 
dern travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopo- 
lis as  very  extensive ;  the  site  which  they  occupy 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Prevesa  Vecckxa. 
Mr.  Hughes  ooserves,  that '  the  first  view  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  it  stood,  covered  with 
immense  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  is  particula> 
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iy  curiour  and  striking,  The  most  prominent 
object  is  the  ruin  of  a  large  theatre,  cresting  the 
top  of  a  rising  eminence/  The  same  traveller 
noticed  also '  an  aqueduct,  which  brought  wa- 
ter from  the  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  a  large  en- 
closure, supposed  to  hare  been  that  of  the  Acro- 
polis mentioned  by  Dio  Cassias;  within  the 
city  itself  a  beautiful  little  theatre,  and  a  temple 
of  Ceres.  Near  the  city  are  to  be  seen  the  ruim* 
of  the  suburb,  mentioned  by  Slrabo,  where  the 
Actian  games  were  celebrated.' "  Oam.-^— 
V.  Two  towns  in  Mcesia :  that  which  has  pre- 
served the*  ancient  name  in  Nicopoli,  was  erected 
by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  victories  oh  the 
Danube,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Aluta,  or 
VII.  The  victory  of  Baja&et  obtained  against  the 
.  .flower  of  the  chivalry  ofFrance  in  the  year  1893, 
renewed  its  fame,  and  seemed  again  to  justify 
its  distinguished  tide.  The  other  Mcesian  city 
of  the  same  name  was  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  towards  the  Haemus  moun- 
tains and  the  borders  of  Thrace.  It  is  now 
Nicop  on  the  Iantia,  the  Iatrusof  antiquity,  and 
its  situation  on  this  stream  caused  it  to  be  sur- 
named  ad  l&rum. VI.  Another,  near  Je- 
rusalem, (bunded  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

• VII.  Another,  in  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan 

to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle. 

VIII.  Another  near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built 

by  Alexander,  in  Cilicia. 

Niger,  or  Nigris.  (to*,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in'  ^Ethiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explored  by 
the  moderns.  Phn,  5,  c  l-and  o.— Mela,  1,  c. 
4, 1.  3,  c.  10.— Plot.  4;  c.  6.  ""  Ptolemy,  the 
best  informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
commented  on  by  the  most  learned  of  the  mo- 
derns, M.  D'  An  vine,ma'toes  mention  of  two  great 
Tivers,  the  Ghirt  which  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  nearly  like  the  Misselad,  or  Bahr- 
ti-Gazel  in  our  modern  maps;  the  other,  the 
Niger t  runs  nearly  in  the  direction#of  the  Joliba, 
from  east  to  west.  But  in  following  the  literal 
meaning  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this 
author  thought  all  that  his  commentator  makes 
him  say.  He  seems  to  give  the  Niger  two 
courses;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  Nigrites,xhe 
other  easterly  to  the  Libyan  lake,  besides  differ- 
ent canals  of  derivation,  by  one  of  the  most  am- 
biguous words  in  the  Greek  language  («*!<»**,) 
m  word  which  may  signify  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  a  place  where  two  roads  separate,  or  a  canal, 
ora  simple  bending.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
Uncertainties,  and  applying  to  the  interior  the 
system  of  M.  Gosselin,  which  contracts  Ptole- 
my's map  to  two  thirds,  some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Ghir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
Ao  not  belong  at  all  to  Nlgritia,  but  were  only 
small  rivers  on  the  southern  declivity  of  mount 
Atlas.  The  great  characteristic  mark,  given  by 
Pliny,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  Niger  between 
the  tiibyans  and  the  Ethiopians,  i.  e.  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  floors,  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive against  these  recent  hvpotheses.  Apply- 
ing: the  name  of  the  Nile  of  die  Negroes  to  the 
MUselad,  and  supposing  that  both  this  river  and 
the  Niger  lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the 
sands,  D'Anville,  and  long  after  him,  Rennel, 
fcave  constructed  maps,  half  traditional  and  half 
hypothetical,  which  are  usually  followed  with 
more  or  lew  modification.    But  a  very  able  geo- l 


grapher  has jfroposeft  tin  important  stheralxMi, 
which  amounts  to  more  than  a  mere  modifica- 
tion. Allowingthe  Niger and  the  other  rivw 
the  general  direction  assigned  io  mem  by  D*. 
An  vilie  and  Rennel  he  adds  an  oattet  connect- 
ed with  the  Oidf  of  Guinea.  *  To  the  west  oi 
Watngara*  says  this  author,  'the  Nfle  has  a 
southerly  course ;  and  the  Misseiad,  after  hav- 
ing crossed  the  lake  offiHttree,  then  that  of  Sfe- 
megvnda,  leaves  this  last  in  two  leading  branch* 
es?  which  encircle  Wungara  and  fall  into  the 
Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  «onrh- 
westerly  course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  ih^f  tj 
Guinea,  where  it  forms  a  delta*  between  its  west- 
ern branch,  the  Rio-Formosa,  and  the  eastern 
one,  Rio-deLRcy:  At  the  very  time  when  this 
hypothesis  appeared  to  be  established,  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  the  least  proba- 
ble of  ajJ  thai  had  been  advanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.  It  is  nearly  that  which  was 
given  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered 
the  Niger  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  Nile, 
allowing,  however,  that  it  frequently  disappear- 
ed under  ground.  Some  of  the  contradictory 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Arabians 
may  be  ingeniously  combined  in  favour  of  thj 
opinion,  but  the  only  powerful  argument  is  de- 
rived from  a  recent  account  of  a  journey  j»er- 
formed  by  water  from  Tetmbuctoo  to  Cairo. 
The  journal  has  come  to  us  in  an  indirect  chan- 
nel. Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at  ftfogudirre, 
collected  from  the  oral  declaration  of  a  Moroc- 
can, who  had*  visited  Tomfoictoo,  various  par- 
ticulars, by  means  of  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
monstrate the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nile.  '  The  NiULAbeed,  or  Nile  of  the  Ne- 
groes,' says  this  writer, ( is  also  called  Nil^ 
Xebir.  or  the  Great  Nile ;  that  of  Egypt  is  call- 
ed Nd-el-Masr, or  Nil-elSekam,  fromlhe  Ara- 
bic terms  for  Egypt  and  'Syria.  The  inhabitants 
of  Tomtbudoo  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa 
maintain  that  these  two  rivers  communicate  to- 
gether, and  even  that  they  are  the  same  river. 
The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they  hear  that 
the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers, 
experience"  having  taught  them  otheTwise.,* 
MaUe-Brun.     Vid.  Nilvs.  • 

Nilus,  ancieutlv  called  Egyjtus,  one  of  die 
most  celebrated  r;vers  in  the  world.  lis  sources 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  -the  mo- 
derns are  equally  ignorant  of  their  situation ; 
whence  an  impossibility  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  of  Nili  caput  oueertre.  "The 
Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  Ola  world,  still  con- 
ceals its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  sci- 
ence. At  least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them 
is  known  to  us  now  than  was  known  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes.  That  learned  librarian  of  Al- 
exandria distinsruished  three  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  was  the  Tacaj& 
of  the  moderns,  which  flowed  down  the  north 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second 
known  branch,  or  the  BUte  River,  first  makes  a 
circuit  on  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  then 
flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Sennaar,  car  of 
Fungi.  The  sources  of  this  Blue  Rher  were 
found  and  described  by  the  Jesuits,  Pac*  and 
Tellez,  two  centuries  Defore  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  Bruce.  These  two  riversaretrirmta- 
ries  to  the  White  River  the  Bakr^eLAbmd, 
Which  is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sowes  of  which 
must  lie  in  ffce  countries  tothe  south  of  ftarfbo*. 
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11h^  countries  are,  aceordingto  the  report  of  a 
Negro,  named  Dar^LAkiad.  The  mountains 
fraea  which  ii  issues  arecaMed  Dyreuid  Tegl* ; 
and  probably  form  part  of  the  A*- Qiamar  moun- 
tains, or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  As  it 
weems  proved  that  tra  refers  bare  passed  by  wa- 
ter from  Tembwstoo  to  Our*,  the  Niger  mast 
fall  into  the  Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nrfe  itself; 
or  there  most  be  intermediate  rivers,  farming  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Niger  a  communication  re- 
sembling that  which  was  found  by  Humboldt 
between  the  Qrttux*  and  the  Am**o*s.  The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  sapported  by  a 
▼ague  romantic  passage  of  Pl»y  the  naturalist. 
The  other  hypoiiiesis  n  the  only  -one  which  can 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  parsons  who  have 
-travelled  by  the  way  of  TotubuOo*,  with  the 
positive  testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to 
which  the  rivers  MMUtd  and  Bar-K+oUa,  run 
from  soath  to  north.  This  fact,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted,,  does  not  allow  as  to  suppose 
any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
4he  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by 
canals,  which,  like  thoseof Carifitiari  mQ%iana, 
might  wind  along  a  table  land  where  the  sources 
of  the  Missdmd  and  Bar-Koolia  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  ori- 
gin, receives  two  large  rivers  from  Abyssinia, 
*Bd  then  forms  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  conn- 
try  of  Dmgola  by  taming  to  the  south-west.  At 
three  different  places  a  barrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  interrupt  it*  course,  and  at  each 
-place  the  barrier  is  surmounted.  The  second 
•cataract  in  Turkish  Nubia  is  the  most  violent 
«nd  most  unnavigable.  The  third  is  at  Syene 
or  Asttoan,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper 
Egypt.  The  height  of  this  cataract,  singularly 
-exaggerated  by  some-travellers,  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five 
teet  At  die  place  called  BaUt-d-Bakara.  the 
driver  divides  into  twobranches ;  the oneof  which 
flowing  to  Rosetta.  and  the*  other  to  Damietta, 
•contain  between  tiem  ihe  present  Delta;  but 
4bis  triangular  piece  of  insulated  rand  was  in  for- 
mer times  larger,  being  sounded  on  the  east  by 
the  'Pelusian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up 
'with  sand  or  convened  into  marshy  pools.  On 
-the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Oanopic  branch. 
'Which  is  now  partly  confounded  with  the  canal 
*f  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake  Elko. 
3}fft  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  senr- 
free  with  that  of  the  present  Belts,  and  its  de- 
pression as  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
desen,  together  with  its  great  verdure  and  fer- 
tility, still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
.although  irregular  eneroacbinentsaremadeby 
•shifting  banks  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at 
'present  on  the  increase.  The  different  b*g*z, 
-or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have  often  changed 
iheir  position,  and  are  still  changing  it;  a  cir- 
vnuBstance  which  has  occasioned  long  discus- 
<aiovis  among  geographers.  The  following  are 
the  most  established  results.  The  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancients,  were,  I.  The 
Ctonomc  mouth,  corresponding  to  the  present 
Uftonth  of  lake  E&o ;  or,  according  to  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  ilAwrtiV,  or  Mtadti ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  at  one  time  it  had  communications 
-with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  places,  m  that 
ease  it  is  probable  that  these  lakes  gristed  near- 
ly in  their  present  state,  eJcceJ*  that  4he  Kile 


tewed  through  them,  and  gave  them  a  large 
proportion  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  wa- 
ter with  which  they  are  now  filled.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  bottoms  of  these  lakes  were 
formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  pro- 
cess by  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been  subsequently  excavated.  2.  The 
GoSbttrne  mouth  at  Rosetta.  3.  The  Sebenilic 
mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  present 
lake  0kW*5.  4.  The  PkalniHc,  or  JBucolu  it 
Damietta.  6.  The  Mcndesian,  -which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  Menzakh,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
represented  by  that  of  Dibek.  6.  The  Taniiic. 
or  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave  some  traces  ox 
its  termination  to  the  east  of  lake  MenzaUk,  un- 
der the  modern  appellation  of  Omm-Faredje. 
The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  "pa- 
ters to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moez, 
which  now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  7.  The  Pt- 
lusiae  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is 
now  the  most  easterly  mouth  of  lake  Menzalek, 
where  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible. 
The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  diner  in  dif- 
ferent places,  ana  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  its  ordinary  state,  this  river  carries  no 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bcgaz  of  Damietta 
is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are 
low.  That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five.  When  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them 
has  forty-one  feet  more,  and  caravels  of  twenty- 
four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo.  The  navigation 
is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree  during  the 
floods :  for  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels 
from  the  cataract  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, the  strong  northerly  winds  allow  them  to  as- 
cend the  river,  by  means  of  set  sails,  with  equal 
rapidity.  The  celebrated  plains  of  E^ypt  would 
not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  fertility  were  it 
not  for  the  swellings  or  the  river,  which  both 
impart tothem  the  requisite  moisture,  and  cover 
them  with  fertilizing  mud.  We  now  know  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded, 
and  what  was  asserted  by  Agatharcides,  Dfcxto- 
ros,  Abdolatif,  and  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Had- 
gi  Michael,  that  the  heavy  annual  rains  between 
the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods, 
common  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occasion 
inundations.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences 
with  the  summer  solstice.  The  river  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  con- 
tinues stationary  for  some  days,  then  diminishes 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter 
solstice  it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  re- 
mains in  the  large  canals.  At  this  period  the 
lands  are  put  under  culture.  The  son  is  cover- 
ed with  afresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The -fertility  and  general  prosperity 
of  Egypt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium  in, 
the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  its  inunda- 
tions ;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is  nearly  equslry 
hurtful,  Tn  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  wit- 
nessed a  deplorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having 
risen  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
mark  left  bv  the  former  inundation.  It  was 
productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living. 
Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  off 
several  villages,  andaome  hundreds  of  their  in- 
habitants. During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it 
first  acquires  a-green  cokw,  sometimes  pretty 
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deep.  After  thirty  or  forty  dap,  this 
cd  Sy  a  broWnish  red.  These  changes  are  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  augmentations  which  it  re- 
ceive* from. different  temporary  lakes  in  succes- 
sion, or  from  the  waters  lormed  by  a  succession 
of  rains  on  the  different  table  lands  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa."    Malte-Brvn. 

Ninus,  a  celebrated  city,  now  Ninot  the  capi- 
tal of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
by  Ninus,.  and  called  Jfinsoeh  in  Scripture.  It 
was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty- 
eignt  in  circumference.  It  was  surrounded  by 
large  walls  100  feet  high,  oa  the  top  of  which 
three  chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  and 
was  defended  by  1500  towers  each  200  feet  high. 
Ninus  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of  Cvax- 
ares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
006.  Slrab.  l.—Diod.  %—BtrodoL  1,  c.  185, 
bc—Paus.  8,  c  33.— Lucian.  "  The  village 
of  Nunia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Here  are  found  a  rampart  and 
fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference;  bat  Mr. 
Kinnear  believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  found- 
ed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now  in  existence." 
MaiU-Brun. 

NiphItes,  I.  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which  di- 
vides Armenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which 
the  Tigris  takes  its  rise.  It  is  not  the  part 
which  was  called  Niphaies  that  formed  this  na- 
tural boundary,  but  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which,  running  somewhat  south  and 
stretching  east,  unite  the  Niphaies  of  Armenia 
to  the  ZagTus  on  the  boundaries  of  Media. 
"  The  chains  of  Taurus,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  enter  Armenia  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; they  rise  considerably  in  advancing  to 
the  east :  the  NiphaUs  of  the  ancients,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  lake  Van,  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all 
the  year."  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  30.— Slrab.  11.— Afeto, 
1,  c  15.— II.  A  river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.  Hmal.% od.  9,  v. 2Q.—Lu£an,  3,  v.  245. 

Nisa,  a  celebrated  plain  of  Media,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  famous  for  -its  horses.  Berodot. 
3,  c.  106.     Vid.Xya. 

Nisjba,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me- 
garis.    Slrab.  8. 

Nisibis,  a  stqpng  and  famous  military  post 
of  Mesopotamia,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, between  that  river  and  the  Masius  mons. 
The  country  to  which  it  belonged  was  called 
Mygdonia,  and  Nisibis  was  sometimes  known 
as  Antiochia  Mygdonia.  "  This  place  is  seen 
afterwards  serving  as  a  barrier  to  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  enterprises  of  the  Parthians. 
But  it  was  at  length  ceded  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  by  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my in  the  expedition  of  Julian.  Nisibis  is  now 
a  place  entirely  open,  and  reduced  to  a  hamlet." 
PAnville.  "  The  north-west  part  of  the  pasha- 
lic  of  Or/a,  or  the  ancient  Mygdonia,  presents 
us  with  luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  hills. 
Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Anthemusia,  from 
awJ«<,  ( a  flower.'  Here  the  famous  fortress  of 
Nisibis  stood  so  long  out  against  the  arms  of  the 
Parthians.  It  has  only  left  some  feeble  traces  in 
the  town  of  Nisibin,  a  place  which  is  remarked 
lor  white  roses."  MaUe-Brwu 
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Nistao*,  an  island  in  the  JEgeen  Sea,  at  tie 
west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island  otCos,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  P*»- 
pkyris.  Neptune,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
separated  them  with  a  blow  of  ins  trident,  aaa 
to  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybcaes, 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  JYugreu*. 
Apollod.  1,  c  6.— Afete,  9,  c.  l.—SLrab.  10. 

NmoBarass.  a  people  of  Gaul.  Their  coon- 
try  corresponds  to  the  present  department  de 
Lot  el  Garonne,  and  their  ancient  capital  of 
Agennum  retains  the  ancient  name  in  the 
French  Agenf  instead  of  assuming,  as  do  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gallic  towns,  the  name 
of  the  population  to  which  it  belonged. 

NrraiA,  a  city,  and,  as  D'Anvilfe  observes, 
a  country,  of  Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile.  This  re- 
gion, which  was  but  a  desert,  is  called  Scithiaca 
in  Ptolemy,  and  produced  as  an  article  of  trade 
an  abundance  of  nitre.  "  The  mountain  of 
Natron  skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of 
that  name.  That  mountain  contains  none  of 
the  rocks  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  the 
valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  petrosflex. 
There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley.'  Their  banks  and  their  waters  we 
covered  with  crystallizations,  both  of  muriate  of 
soda  or  sea-salt,  and  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both 
of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to 
crystallize;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then 
deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the 
two  crystallizations  seem  to  choose  separate  lo- 
calities in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake, 
This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek 
monks.  Their  four  convents  are  at  once  their 
foi  tresses  and  their  prisons.  They  subsist  on  a 
small  quantity  of  leguminous  seeds.  The  ve- 
getation in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary 
aspect.  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear 
no  fruit  Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest 
of  natron."    MaU+Br*n. 

NrvABiA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  Ttnerife,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Plin.  6,c.  32.     Vid.  Insula  Fortwnata. 

Nola,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  an  Eubosan  colony,  it  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Note 
in  his  Georgics,  but  that  when  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he  passed 
through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his 
poem,  and  substituted  the  word  era,  in  the 
225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgics.  Note 
was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defended 
by  Mascelltts.  Augustus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn from  Neapolis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  first 
invented  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
Nola  or  Campana,  in  Latin.  The  inventor 
was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  imagine  that  betts 
were  known  long  before,  and  only  introduced 
into  churches  by  that  prelate.  Before  his  time, 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattles  (sacra  ligna.)  Paterc 
1,  c.  7.— Suet,  in  Aug.—SU.  8,  v.  517,  t.  1%  v. 
161 —A.  QeUtits,  7,  c.  90.— Urn.  93,  c.  14  and 
39, 1. 94,  c.  13. 
Norton*  VUPartlL 
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Nmmmaft,  a  town  of  the  Sabmes  jn  Italy, 
famous  for  wine,  and  now  called  Lamentaua. 
The  dictator,  GL  Servilius  Priscus,  gave  the 
Veiehtes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
312,  andftoially  defeated  them.  Ovid.  Haul.  4. 
v.  906.— I*v.  1,  c.  38, 1.  4,  e.  22.-1  Fir**  JSn. 
6,  v.  773. 

Nonacris,  a f  own  of  Arcadia,  which  received 
its  name  from  a  wile  of  Lycaon.  There  was  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Evander  is  sometimes  called  Nonacrius 
heros,  as  being  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  and  Ata- 
lanta  Nonacria,  as  being  a  native  of  the  place. 
Curt.  10,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Fast,  6,  v.  97.  Met.  8, 
fab.  10.— Poms,  8,  c.  17,  &c. 

Norba,  L  a  town  of  Lalium  near  the  centre, 
m  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  "  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  early  Latin  cities  by  Pliny ;  and 
Dion.  Hal.  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of 
that  nation.  It  was  early  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Volsci.  This,  however,  rendered 
Norba  particularly  subject  to  their  devastations, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Privernates,  who 
lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  neither 
these  repeated  attacks,  nor  even  the  distresses 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  power  to  shake  its 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  disastrous  end  of  this 
city  gave  further  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  it  had  espoused ;  for  the  zeal  which 
it  displayed  on  the  behalf  of  Marius  and  his 
party  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  adverse 
nfction.  Besieged  by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's 
generals,  it  was  opened  to  him  by  treachery  *, 
but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose  rather  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  vic- 
tims of  a  bloody  conqueror.  The  name  of  C. 
Norbanus,  who  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished family  of  this  city,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  history  of  those  disastrous  times,  as  a  con- 
spicuous leader  on  the  side  of  Marios."  Cram. 
II.  There  was  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Apulia.  The  inhabitants  of  Norba 
Latina  were  called  Norbani,  while  those  of 
Norba  Apula  were  designated  as  the  Norba- 

nenses. III.  C&esarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on 

the  Tagns  now  Alcantara. 

Norma,  "  a  town  belonging  to  the  Norici. 
Cluverius  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tar 
gliamento,  near  Venzone.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
gold  mines,  and  further  mentions  that  Cn.  Car- 
bo  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  Cimbri 
in  its  vicinity.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Noreia 
do  longer  existed  in  his  time."  Cram.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  from  EVAnville,  that "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Boiens,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
established  in  Bohemia,  and  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  the  Marcomans,  who 
drove  this  nation  into  Noricum." 

NoaicuM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
among  the  Alps.  The  Danube  on  the  north, 
a  portion  of  the  (Enus  (JFm)  upon  the  west, 
the  Carnic  Alps  and  sources  of  the  Savus  on 
the  south,  and  the  Cetius  mons  upon  the  east, 
describe  the  boundaries  of  Noricum.  These 
limits  correspond  generally  with  those  of  Ca- 
rvntkia,  Stina,  the  country  contiguous  to  Salts- 
burgh  and  Lintz,  and  Austria  Proper.  "  This 
country,"  sap  Danville,  "  which  is  first  spok- 
en of  as  having  a  king,  followed  the  fate  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  for,  when  it  was  reduced,  Noricum  also 
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voder  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Afterwards,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  pro 
vinces,  there  is  distinguished  a  Noricum  Ri* 
pense,  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  from  a  Noricum 
Mediierraneum,  distant  from  that  river  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps."  The  Nerici,  from  whom 
the countryseems  to  have  been  named, possess- 
ed, at  the  time  at  which  it  became  a  province,  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  soil  in  the  northwest ; 
the  Sevaces,  the  Alauni,  and  the  Ambidiani  oc- 
cupying the  other  portions  near  to  Vindebcia 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  iron  that  was  drawn 
from  Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent,  and 
thence  Jforicus  ensis  was  used  to  express  the 
goodness  of  a  sword.  Dionys.  Perieg. — Strab. 
I— Ptt».  34,  c.  14.— Taeit.  Hist.  3,  c.  b.— He- 
rat. 1,  od.  16,  v.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  718. 

NonCM,  a  town  of  JEolia,  near  the  Cayster. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  left  their  ancient  habitations  because  Noti- 
um  was  more  conveniently  situated,  it  being  on 
the  sea-shore.    Liv.  37,  c.  26,  38,  39. 

Nova,  (tabenue),  the  new  shops  (milt  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri.     Cie.  Oral.  2,  c.  66. The  Pfe- 

teres  later**  were  adorned  with  those  of  the 
Samnites.    Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

Nov  arm,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  G&ul,  now 
Novara  in  Milan.     Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

Novesium,  a  town  of  the  TJbii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Nuys,  near  Cologne. 
Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  96,  Ac. 

NoviodOncm,  a  town  of  the  JEdnii  or  Hedoi 
in  Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  I^igeris,  and  now  called  Noyon,  or, 
as  others  suppose,  Nevtrs.  Cos.  Bell.  G.%  c.  12. 

Noviomaous,  or  Neomagus,  I.  a  town  of 
Gaul,  now  Nizeux  in  Normandy.— II.  Ano- 
ther, called  also  Nemetes,  now  Spire.— -ill. 
Another  in  Batavia,  now  Nimeguen1  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Waal. 

Novium,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Nova. 

Novum  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria;  on  the 
lake  Larius,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Novocomenses.     Cic.  ad  Div.  13,  c.  35. 

Nucerta  Alpatbrna,  I.  a  town  of  Campa- 
nia on  the  Samus, "  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
but  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  the 
sad  disasters  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in 
consequence  of  that  attachment.  Its  fidelity  to 
the  republic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  who, 
after  some  vain  attempts  to  seduce  its  inhabit- 
ants into  his  party,  plundered  and  destroyed 
their  city.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Ro- 
man pontiff  during  the  great  schism,  roused  the 
fury  of  a  still  more  irritable  enemy,  Ruggvero. 
king  of  Naples,  who  again  razed  its  walls  and 
dispersed  its  citizens.  They,  instead  of  rebuild- 
ing the  town  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before,  continued  to  occupy 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Hence  the  appear- 
ance of  the  modern  Jfocera,  which,  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a 
long  line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  displays  some  handsome  edifices  intermin- 
gled with  rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric, 
and  derives  the  additional  appellation  dei  Pa- 
gani,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in,  possession  of  the  Saracens." 

Eustace. H  Another,  in  TJmbria,  on  the 
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Way.  summed  Cwmallarin,  voir 
Atotro.— -IIJL  A  third,  now  Z***ttro  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  south  or  tbc  J*,  between  the 
months  of  the  Nicia  mi  the  Secia. 

Numantu,  a town  of  Spain,  near  tie  sources 
of  lac  river  Darius,  celebrated  for  the  war  of 
fourteen  years,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained  against 
the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  Scipio 
Africanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war, 
and  to  see  the  destruction  of  Numantia.  He 
began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  was  bravely  apposed  by  the  besieged, 
who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Numnntines  was 
soon  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  nro- 
visions  began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  nesh 
of  their  bosses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their 
dead  companions,  and  at  mat  were  necessitated 
to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another. 
The  aelancholv  situation  of  their  affairs  obliged 
some  to  surrender  lothe  Roman  general.  Scipio 
demanded  them  to  deliver  themselves  up  on 
the  morrow ;  they  refused,  and  when  a  longer 
time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions,  they 
retired  and  set  nre  to  their  houses,  and  all  de- 
stroyed themselves.  B,  0. 133,  so  mat  not  even 
one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. Some  historians,  however,  deny  that, 
and  support  that  a  number  of  Numantines  de- 
livered! themselves  into  Scioto's  hands,  and 
that  fiily  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at 
Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  The  con- 
queror obtained  the  surname  of  Xwrnawtiwu*. 
Flor.  9,  c  l&^Appia*.  Aer.—Paterc.  3,  c  3.— 
—Cic.  1,  off,— Sirob.  3<—Afefe,  %  c.  fi^PW-- 
flsraJ.S.od.  12,  v.  1. 

Numkntana  via,  a  road  at  Rome,  which  led 
to  mount  Sacer,  through  the  gate  Viminalis. 
Lav.  3,  c.  ». 

NonciA  via,  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads 
which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Bros- 
dusium. 

Numicius,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  near  La- 
bium, where  the  dead  body  of  iEneas  was 
found,  and  where  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  drowned 
herself.  Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  150,  &Cs—Sil.  1,  v. 
•&9.—Ovid.  MA.  14,  v.  358,  Ac  FasL  3,  v. 
•643. 

NiJmidu,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  which 
V  t»w  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  BUdvL- 

ferid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  south  by  Gsstulia,  west  by 
Mauretania,  and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya  whicn 
was  called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Nomades,  and  afterwards  Jfumida. 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  who  was  the 
occasion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  account  of 
the  offence  he  had  received  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Jugnrtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Juba 
the  father  and  son.  It  was  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor.  The  Nuxnidians  were  ex- 
cellent warriors,  and  in  their  expeditions  they 
always  endeavoured  to  engage  with  the  enemy 
in  the  night  time.  They  rode  without  saddles 
or  bridles,  whence  they  have  been  called  t»- 
frani.  They  had  their  wives  in  common  as 
the  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  antiquity. 
SaUust.  t*  Jugr-flor^  c,  15.— Strab.  2  and 
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Jfcft*. t,  e.4,  etc.— OfU.  Mf.  tt.  r.  %t 
For  the  divisions  of  Nwnidia,  Vid.  Mumfo 
Mntunfli,  and  JMbftrefcari*. 

Ntasu,  now  Jforxa,  a  town  of  Picenmn, 
whose  inhabitants  are  ealled  MrstiNS.'Itn  situa- 
tion was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered  as  un- 
wholesome. Sil.  1L  8,  v.  416.—  Virg.  jGm.  7, 
v.  1\%.—Martud.  13,  ep.  to.—Uv.  98,  c.  46. 

Ntmpbjbum,  I.  a  place  near  the  walls  of  AnoK 
Ionia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to 
rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains.  "  Strabs 
supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  mine  of  bits- 
men  liquified,  there  being  a  hill  in  the  vicinitt 
whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the  earth 
which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  mtopiteh,  as  it  had  been  stated  bv 
Posidonius.  Pliny  says  this  spot  was  consi- 
dered as  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Die 
Cassias,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle.  The  phenomenon  so* 
ticed  by  the  writers  here  mentioned  has  beat 
verified  by  modern  travellers  as  existing  near 
the  village  of  Sdemtwt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anns,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  SuUkitx*?  Owjh,  It  was  then  that  a 
sleeping  satyr  was  once  caught  and  brought  to 
Sylla  as  he  returned  from  the  Milhndatic  wan 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the 
poets  ascribe  to  the  satyr.  Hewasmterrogaied 
by  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreters,  but  his  anion* 
lations  were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman 
spurned  from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that 
of  a  man.    PluL  i*  Sylla*— Mo.  41.— JYta.  5, 

c,  <&.—Strab.  l.—Liv.  43,  c  36  and  49. IL 

A  city  of  Tannics  Chefsonesa&-— » The  build- 
ing  at  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worship* 
pea,  bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with 
their  statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
coolness. 

Nvsa,  or  Nybsa,  L  a  town  of  ^Ethiopia,  at 
the  south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchus, 
who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
place,  and  who  received  the  name  of  Dicuvsras, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Acoc  and  N«m. 
the  name  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  place  of 
his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
seat  of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  east  biodoras,  in  hss 
third  and  fourth  books,  has  given  a  prolix  ae» 
count  of  the  birth  of  the  gmd  at  Nysa,  and  of  his 
education  and  heroic  actions.  It  is  this  Isdisn 
Nysa  that  is  properly  called  Migar.  Taw 
term,  which  signifies  among  the  natives  any 
town,  was  bestowed  particularly,  and  we  stay 
suppose  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence,  upon  this. 
It  was  also  called  Dionvsopolk.  Chausstrd— 
MeU,  3,  c.  l.—Ovid.  MiU  4,  v.  13,  Aa-Jadl 
7,  v.  19a—  Curt.  8/c.  10.— Virg.  M*.  6,  v. 
805. — -  According  to  some  geographers  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  places  of  the  name  *& 
Nysa.  One  of  these  watton  the  coast  of  Ksboa, 
famous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an  us* 
common  manner,  that  if  a  twig  was  planted  in 
the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  immediately  pro- 
duced grapes,  which  were  mk  ripe  in  the  even- 
ing,  II.  A  city  of  Thitvr*  —Uh  Another* 
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scnted  on  tire  top  of  moW  PatftasSte,  fifcttf  *n- 
titd  to  Bacchus.    •%%>.  7,  t.  69. 


OIsis,  *  certain  fertile  apots  in  the  Libra* 
tlesert,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  oftheir  situa- 
tion, amid  an  ocean  of  sand,  have  been  denomi- 
nated islands.  The  term  Oasis,  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country,  signifies  an  inhabited 
place,  a  distinction  sufficiently  intellijgible  when 
contrasted  with  the  vast  wilderness  around,  m 
•which  even  the  most  savage  tribes  have  net  ven- 
mred  to  take  up  their  abode.  Like  Egypt  itself.. 
these  isotatechdvpendancies  have  been  described 
in  very  opposite  colours  by  different  write**. 
the  Greeks  called  them  the  zslandsof  thcoless- 
«d ;  and  without  doubt  they  appear  delightful  m 
the  eves  of  the  traveller*  who  nas  during  many 
painful  week*  suffered  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  But  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  generally  regarded  in  a  less  favourable  es- 
YiecUiy  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  not  Un- 
firequentlr  assigned  them  as  places  of  banish- 
jnent.  The  state  malefactor  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Christian  church,  who  were  sometimes 
comprehended  in  the  same  class,  were,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to  waste 
their  days  as  exiles  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the 
Libyan  Oasis.  They  were  usually  reckoned 
three  in  number;  the  Great  Oasts,  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  El  Kargeh;  the  little  Oasis, 
or  that  of  El  Kassat;  and  the  Northern  Oasis, 
more  frequently  called  Sitoak.  To  these  Is  now 
added  the  Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned  by  any  ancient  ge- 
ographer except  Olympiodorus,  and  which  was 
never  seen  by  any  European  until  Sir  Archibald 
Rdmonstone  visited  it  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
Great  Oasis,  the  most  southern  of  the  whole, 
consists  of  a  number  of  insulated  spots,  which 
extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considera- 
hle  intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  m  latitude.  M.  Pon- 
eet,  who  examined  it  in  1699,  says  that  it  con- 
tains many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
that  its  pahn  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure. 
It  is  the  first  stage  of  the  therfur  caravan,  which 
assembles  at  Stout,  being  aoout  four  days  jour- 
ney from  that  town,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Fartfohd.  Sir  P.  Henniker  speaks 
rather  contemptuously  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture which  happened  to  fall  under  his 
notice  in  this  Oasis.  There  is  a  temple  which 
he  describes  as  a  small  building  composed  of 
petty  blocks  of  stone,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
on,y  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and c  even 
these,  instead  ofbeinprfoTWied  of  one  solid  block, 
are  constructed  of  millstones.*  He  adds,  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  eoveteH  with  a 
lamma  of  salt  and  sand  mixed,  and  has  the  same 
appearance  as  if  a  ploughed  field  had  been 
flooded  over,  then  frozen,  and  the  water  drawn 
jfffrom  under  the  ice.  This  remark  suggests 
a  question  relative  to  the  origin  of  these  grassy 
islands  in  the  desert.  Major  Rennel  thinks  that 
they  may  be  attributed  to  tht  vegetation  which 
would  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  springs  of 
•vater,  the  decay  of  the  plants  producing  sod 
nntfli  gpr**ttally  increased  to  the  extent  ofseve-1 
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by  higher  g?o*nd,— *  otoeotnststtos  whfek  *s> 
counts  for  the  abundance  of  ttostar*  The 
etimMe,  how*v*r,  is  ewremely  vaariaWe,  espa- 
citflly  »  winte*.  Sometimes  the  tains  m  the 
Western  Owi*  are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in 
tomato  as  appears  from  the  fturfows  in  the 
rock*)  hut  the  season  Sir  A.  Efetonstone  made 
Ma  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  total  warn 
of  dew  h>  the  hot  months  suntaetolyprwes  the 
geaemldf yncss  ef  th^ateaosphere.  The  springs 
aM  nil  swongly  impregnate^  with  iron  and  soi- 
pbnr,  and  hot  at  their  soafoes;  bat,  as  they 
continue  the  aeftne  thiotghont  the  whole  yet*, 
they  supply  tothe  inhabitants  one  of  the  prmei- 
eipal  means  of  fife  The  water,  notwithstatta- 
ing,  cannot  be  mad  until  it  has  been  cooMJh 
an  eamhen  jar.  The  Western  Oasis  is  called  * 
Britain  m  Casta*,  however,  appears  *>  he  dfe 
principal  town.  The  situation  or  the  plaice)  we 
are  toio\  iaperfeetiy  tovely,  Wing  on  anetrnWabce 
at  the  foot  of  alkie  of  reek  whfett  rises  abrupt*/ 
behind'  fc,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens  , 
tiled  with  palm,  acnei^cin^«nd  varioonofheY 
kind  of  tree*,  some  of  which  are  rarely  seen 
even  in  those  regions.  The  principal  edifice  is 
attold  temple  or  convent  called  Etoer  el  Bttfjur, 
about  fifty  feet  long  by  twentynve  wide,  bat 
presenting  nothing  eiwier  very  magnificent  or 
etftrions;  The  first  chamber  is  94  feet  by  M, 
» supported  by  four  pillars  five  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  shaft,  the  walk,  as  lar  as  ihey  are  visible, 
being  traced  with  figures  and  hieroglyph**. 
The  winged  globe,  encompassed  by  the  serpent,  . 
me  en^em  of  eternity,  is  carved  over  one  ofttoe 
doom.  This  Oasb  »  composed  of  twelve  til- 
lages, of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  mites 
ofeaeh  other ;  the  renaming  two  being  much 
farmer  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  and 
scarcely  looked  upon  a*  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  steiks  express  their  belief  that  thetfe 
is  inhabited  land  tothe  westwards-adding  that 
some  Arabs,  who  had  lately  attempted  to  at - 
plote  the  country  m  that  direction,  met  at  the 
end  of  three  days  such  a  terrible  whirfwimf  «s 
compelled  them  to  return.  The  Little  Oaaft, 
or  that  of  El  JTaftM**,  has  been  less  visited  than 
either  of  the  two  ethers  which  have  been  longest 
known  to  European  ire  tetters.  We  owe  the 
latest  and  most  distinct  account  to  Belabni, 
who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from 
the  valley  of  Fd$<*m,  arrived,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  day,  on  the  brink  of  what  he  ealfe  the 
lKtoaA,— that  is,  the  El  W*h,  or  El  *Hak, 
from  which  tbeGreeksfcrmed  the  more  common 
term  oasis,  fife  describes  it  a*?  a  valley  sur- 
rounded with  high  rocks,  forming  a  spacious 
plain  of  twelve  or'  Ibfcrteen  miles  in  length,  and 
about  six  in  breadth.  I'here  is  only  a  small 
portion  euhi  vate^  at  present,  bttt  there  are-many  - 
proofs  remaining  that  it  must  at  one  time  have 
been  all  tinder  crop,  and  that  with  proper  ma- 
nagement It  might  ag*m  be  rendered  fertile. 
We  have  still  to  mention  Ihe  Oasis  of  Steal,  m 
some  respectefhe  most  mtcrestin*  of  the  whole, 
and  more  especially  as  connected  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  temple  it  is 
generally  understood  to  contain.  It  is  sftnated 
m  lat.59*  1*  N.,  and  in  loner.  36*  IT  t. ;  be- 
fog* about  sht  miles  Ion*,  and  between  jbnr  and 
fitn  in  width,the  nearest  distanee  froth  the  flyer 
6T£gypinot*xteedin*t)fte  hnndredahd^tiemlr 
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A  nug*  Mopaitaan  ef  rHlamd  k  occu- 
pied by  date-trees;  butthe  palm,  (be  pomegra- 
nate, tue  Jig,  ibe  olive,  the  viae,  the*  apricot,  the 
plum,  and  e  ren  tae  apple,  are  said  to  dourisn  in 
toe  gardens.  Wo  soil  can  to  more  fertile.  Tepid 
springs*  too,  holding  salts  in  solution,  are  nume- 
rous inrougnout  the  district ;  and  it  is  imagined 
that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is  connected 
with  the  geological  structure  of  the  surrounding 
country.''  /testis  Egypt,  "Towards  the 
isthmus  otSmx  there  is  an  Oasis  called  Kowfn 
by  the  whahitaatSjof  the  country,  it  contains 
eight  or  ten  hamlets  with  then  gardens,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  same  direction 
is  SaleAsyd,  another  Oasis,  shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.  JU  contains  ten  villages  and 
about  6000  inhabitants."  MulU-Brw*. 

O axes,  a  river  ol*  Crete,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Vwrg, 
£4. 1,  v.  66. 

OiRUfo^  now  Akrt  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

OosLLVM,/t  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  it  stood  near  the  source  of  the 
Cluso,  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  Po, 
and  is  now  Uxeau  in  Piedmont. 

Orau,  a  mountain  of  Eubosa,  and  the  name 
of  Eubma  itselil 

Oohus,  a  river  of  Asia,  belonging  in  antiqui- 
ty to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  rising  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country  and  of  the  province  of 
Margiaua.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  coarse  it 
separated  the  Dans  from  the  Dermic®,  bound- 
ing on  the  north  Hyreauia,  in  which  the  first- 
named  people  dwelt.  u  The  largest  river,"  says 
Malte-Brun, "  of  KAoraaad,  the  Tedzen  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  OcJUu  of  the  ancients,  loses 
itself  in  a  marshy  lake,  according  to  Wahl,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  passes  through  the 
marshes  which  it  forms  to  communicate  with 
the  gulf  of  Balkan."  MaUe-Btw*. 

ORicuufti,  now  Otricoli,  a  town  of  Umbria 
•ear  Rome.  Cic.  pro  Mil.—IAv.  19,  c.  41. 

Octoimjrus,  a  principal  town  of  the  Veragri, 
between  Gallia  and  Rhsetia,  in  the  Vallis  Pen- 
nine, now  Lt  Valais.  It  was  situated  within 
the  confluence  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone. 
The  modern  town  is  called  Martigny. 

Octogesa,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hispa- 
nia  Citerior,  situated  on  the  Iberus,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  tbe  Ilercaones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  S ico- 
ns. It  is  now  Mequinenza  ih  Arragon.  Cos. 
B.  O.  1,  c.  61. 

Odressus,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  in  Lower  Mqpia,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  supposed  to  be  Varna.  Ovid. 
1,  Trist.  9,  v.  37. 

Odbiom,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  erect- 
ed by  Pericles.     Vid.  Athena. 

Odhysje,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epithet 
of  Odrysius  is  often  applied  to  a  Thracian. 
Ooid.  Mel.  6,  v.  490,  1. 13,  v.  654.— SAtf .  Ach. 
1,  v.  184.— Uv.  39,  c.  53. 

Odymeum,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the  west 
ofPachynns. 

<Ea?  a  city  of  Africa.     Vid,  Tripoli. 

CEbalu,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  received  from  king  CEbalus,  and  thence  (Eba- 
lides  puer  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  as  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  CEbalius  sanguis  is  used 
|o  dominate  his  blood.  Paus,  3,  c  It— 
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ApoUod.  3,  c  10.-*— Tbe  tame  name  is  given 
to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  whose  ancestois  were  governed  by  iKna- 
lus.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  126.— tiu.  12,  v.  461. 

iEchalu,  i.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia, with  a  small  town  ot  me  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  wiuie 
Eurytus  was  king  over  it,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  often  called  Eurylopoiis. II.  A 

small  town  oi  Euboea,  where,  according  to  some, 
Eurytas  reigned,  and  not  in  Peloponnesus. 
Slrai*.  8,  9,  and  10.—  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  291.— 
OvuL  kkroid,  9,  Met,  9,  v.  m.—Sophoc.  ia 
Throe.  74,  and  ticket. 

CEns,  a  small  town  of  Argons.  The  people 
are  called  (E*ead*. 

(Ejuaojb,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  "on  the 
Achelous,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  marshes,  caused  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
river,  which  rendered  it  aplace  of  greatstrengtn, 
and  deterred  the  Athenians  iroin  undertaking 
its  siege  \  wuen,  unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acar- 
nania, it  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Pelogonne- 
sians,  and  became  hostile  to  Athens.    At  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  it  was  however  compelled  by 
t^e  Acarnanian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  that  power.    The  same  writer  gives 
us  to  understand  that  (Eniadae  was  first  found- 
ed by  Alcmaeon,  according  to  an  oracle  which  • 
he  consulted  after  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  that  the  province  was  named  after  his  son 
Acaxnan.    The  iEtolians,  having  in  process  of 
time  conquered  that  part  of  Acarnania  which 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous,  became 
also  possessed  of  CEniadse,  when  they  expelled 
the  inhabitants  under  circumstances  apparently 
of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  which  it  is 
said*  they  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    By  the  advice  of  Cas- 
sander  the  (Eniads  settled  in  Sauna,  (probably 
Thy  ria,)  another  Acarnanian  town.  Many  years 
afterwards  the  JEtolians  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate (Eniadae  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
king  of  Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by 
Polybius.    This  monarch,  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  aplace 
so  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, fortified  the  citadel,  and  enclosed 
within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.  .  In  the 
second  Punic  war  this  (own  was  again  taken 
by  the  Romans,  under  Val.  Laevinus,  and  given 
up  to  the  jEtohans,  their  allies.    But,  on  a  rup- 
ture taking  place  with  that  people,  it  was  final- 
ly restored  to  the  Acarnanians.     YJe  mast 
search  for  the  remains  of  CEtriadae  to  the  east  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Achelous.    The  ruins 
which  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  as  situated  above 
Missilonghi  and  the  lake  of  Analolicoy  on  the  , 
spot  named  Kuria  Irene,  seem  to  possess  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  appertaining  to 
(Eniadae.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether 
that  town  was  so  far  from  the  Achelous,  unless 
indeed  tbe  river  once  fell  into  the  lake  of  A*at+ 
lico,  which  is  possible ;  and  a  tradition  to  that 
effect  is  alluded  toby  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  strona- 
ly  argues  for  the  identity  of  the  two  places.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  remains 
visible  at  Kuria  Irene  are  hardly  considerable 
enough  for  so  important  a  city  as  CEniadae.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  describes  them  very  minutely, 
says,  that  the  walls  seem  not  to  be  above  two 
miles  in  circuit;  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  uft 
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fee  south  side  of  the  city  show  it  to  have  been 
the  smallest  building  of  the  kradin  Greece ;  he 
is  therefore  ol  opinion  that  Kuria  Irene  cannot 
be  (Eniadae,  which  he  places  at  Trigardon. 
This  question,  however,  cannot  be  decided  un- 
til the  whole  of  the  Faracheloitis  has  been  well 
examined.  Sir  W.  GeH  states  that  there  are 
several  appearances  of  ruined  cities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kuna  Irene ;  one  in  particular  at  Gordo- 
kot  which  might  be  CEniadss.1'    Cram. 

(Enob,  L  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  (Eneu* 
ied  when  driven  from  Calydon.    Pmu.  9,  c 

85. II.  A  town  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Strab.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  8.—P*us.  1,  Ac 

CEnon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

CEnona,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
jEgina.    k  is  also  called  (Enopia.  Herodot.  8, 

c  46. II.  A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place 

of  the  nymph  CEnon e.    Strab.  13. 

(Enopu,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
island  JEgina.     Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  4*73. 

CEnotri,  the  inhabitants  of  (Enotria.  "  It 
appears,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  records,  that  the  southern  portion  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  so  much  lrequented 
by  the  Greeks  as  to  derive  from  them  the  name 
of  Magna  Graecia,  was  occupied  by  the  (Enotri, 
,  a  people  concerning  whose  origin  it  would  be 
'  scarce  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  had  not  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  writers  attached^reater 
importance  to  the  subject  than  it  wonld  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  deserve.  We  allude  to 
the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Dionysjus  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  who  regarded  this  primitive  race  as 
descended  from  a  most  ancient  Arcadian  colony, 
and  further  identified  them  with  the  Aborigines 
of  the  Latin  writers.  Antiochas  of  Syracuse, 
who  is  the  earliest  ancient  author  who  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  evidently 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  CEnotri,  I  tali,  Coo- 
lies, and  Morgetes,  as  indigenous  tribes,  who  had 
peopled  the  southern  part  of  that  country  long 
before  the  Greeks  formed  any  settlements  there ; 
a  statement  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  Arcadian  descent  of  the  (EnotrL  The 
best  informed  writers  among  the  moderns  cer- 
tainly look  upon  the  population  of  Italy  as  hav- 
ing been  disseminated  from  north  to  south ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  to  history,  that  a  contrary  notion 
will  scarcely  gain  credit  at  the  present  day.  On 
this  great  principle,  we  should  not  be  led  to  con- 
aider  the  CEnotri  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the 
primitive  Italian  stock,  but  rather  as  the  last 
scior.  propagated  in  a  southerly  direction.  They 
were  not  so  ancient  apparently  as  the  Ausones, 
whom  tradition  represented  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  (Eno- 
trus.  It  may  be  more  worth  our  while  to  re- 
•nark,  that  it  was  from  Italus,  a  prince  of  the 
GBnotri,  that  the  name  of  Italia  was  stated  to 
lave  been  derived ;  to  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  hrst  introduced  agriculture,  le- 
gislation, and  other  institutions  tending  to  civi- 
lize his  rude  and  barbarous  subjects.1*    Cram. 

CEnotrja,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Lucania.  It  received  this  name 
from  (Enotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  CEno- 
vrians  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um- 
bria,  and  as  far  as  Latium  and  the  country  of 
4m  8abines,  according  to  some  writer^.  The 


name  of  tiBnetna  is  sometime*  appHed  to  Italy* 
That  pan  of  Italy  where  (Enotrus  settled,  was 
before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  Dionys.  Hat 
1,  c.  11— Pa%s.  1,  c.  3.— Virg.  JB*.  1,  v.  636, 
1.  7,  v.  8fc— lial.  8,  v.  990.  M  The  name  of 
(Enotria,  deri/ed  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
(Enotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted."    Cram. 

(Enotrims,  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  where  some  of  the  {tomans  were  ban- 
ished by  the  emperors.  They  were  called  Lcia 
and  Pontia. 

(Enusjb,  small  islands  near  Chios.    Ptin.  5, 

a  31.— Tkueyd.  8. Others  on  the'  coast  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mela,  9,  c.  17. 
— Plin.  4,  c.  13.     . 

(Eonus,  a  small  river  of  Laconia.  Iav.  34, 
c.98. 

(Eaoa,  an  island  of  Bceotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus.    Herodoi.  9,  e.  50. 

(Eta,  I.  now Bamna.a,  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  rose  behind  it  Mount  (Eta,  properly 
speaking,  is  a  Ipng  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  the'  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 

?ilf  of  Malta,  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
indus.  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambra- 
cia.  The  straits  or  passes  of  mount  (Eta  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  from  the  hot, 
baths  and  mineral  waters  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  passes  are  not  more  than 
95  feet  in  breadth.  Mtla,  9,  c.  3.— CatuU.  66,  t. 
bi.—ApolUxL  9.  e.  7.— Paui.  10,  c.  90,  Ac— 
Ovid.  Beraid.  9.JWW.  9,  v.  916,  L  9,  v.  904, 
Ac.—  Virg.  Erl.  k—Plin.  95,  c.  b.—Seneea  in 
MeL—Luca*.  3,  Ac.  •"  Mount  (Eta  extends 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of 
the  Dorians,  and  still  further,  into  JStolia,  while.  ' 
to  the  sooth  it  is  connected  with  the  mountain* 
of  Locris  and  those  of  Bceotia.  Its  modern 
name  is  KatavotMo.  Sophocles  represents  Jove 
as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags  of  (Eta.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Li vy,  was  named 
CalHdromus :  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  Romans  under  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and 
owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely 
routed.  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which 
the  Persian  army  turned  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  as  beginning  at  the  Asopus.  Its  name, 
as  well  as  thai  of  the  mountain,  is  Anoptea.  It 
leads  along  this  ridge  as  far  as  Alponus,  the  first 
Locrian  town.  On  the  summit  of  mount  (Eta 
were  two  castles,  named  Tkhius  and  Rhodmv 
tia,  which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
JBtolians  against  the  Romans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  chain  of  (Eta,  thence  named  CEtaei. 
constituted  a  tribe  sufficiently  numerous  and 
warlike  to  prove  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian colony  of  Heraclea.  On  account 
of  these  depredations,  their  country  was  on  one 
occasion  ravaged  and  laid  under  contribution  by 

Agis  king  of  Sparta."    Oram. II.  A  small 

town  at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta,  near  Thermo- 
pylae 
CEtjbi,  the  mountaineers  of  (Eta.  Vid,  (FUu 
(ErvLUt,  or  (Ett r.tw,  a  town  of  Laconia. 
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Oq*fe  ff*;«>«4  i*  mm*  t*m&*f*%<m*9f 
the  haw*  of  Ajgoa,  Strap*  had  *  temple 
taer*.    i*«w.3»t.a&, 

Oolos*,  aa  island  in  the  TxrghnneSent  east 
of  Corsica,  famous  £>r  wine,  and  pw  cabled 
Monlt  Ciaut*.    Pli*>  3,  c.  & 

Ooxgm,  h  name  of  one  of  the  gate*  of  Tbefcf* 
in  Baotia.  Lauw*.  1,  v.  675w~— -An  ancient 
name  of  {tootia*  from  Ogyges,  wfco  reigned 
there.— The  island  of  Calypso,  opposiia  the 
promontory  of  JUtoninm  in  Magna  Gwecia, 
where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  The  sanation, 
and  even  the  exjstejyy  of  Calypso's  island*  ia 
disputed  by  some  writers.  PUn.  3,  c  IOL-7 
Owr.  (M.  l,  v.  t?  and**,  1, 6,  v.  254. 

Ol*m.  I.  a  town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence pf  (he  fypanis  and  me  Jgoiystbencs,  about 
15  miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny*  It 
was  afterwards  ca*ed  Hmrptfam  and  Afifcfo- 
fotis,  because  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony,  and 
M  now  supposed  to  be  Qcwktw*    Strri.  7.— 

PUn.  4,  c  12. II,  A  town  of  BUhynia* 

4*4,  J,  c.  la IU.  A  town  of  Qallia  Nar- 

boueasis.  Ml*,  %  c,  0,—-lV.  The  capital 
of  Sardinia.    Claudion, 

OwcwNiwi,  or  Olqinivm,  now  D*to%gn*y  a. 
town  of  Dalinatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  Jtiv.  46* 
c.26. 

OuIbg*,  or  Ouaps,  one  of  the  Cyclada*, 
about  16  milea  in  cfrctunieraaee,  separated  from 
Pares  by  a  strait  of  seven  miles,  virg.  JSn,  3a 
v.  126.— Orirf.  Met.  7,  v.  469.— Pit*.  4,c.  1& 
The  situation  of  this  island  in  regard  to  Paras, 
caused  it  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  An- 
twaras,  which  still  remains  to  it  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  of  Antifaro.  It  is  not  included  by 
Strabp  among  the  Cyclades.  * 

Otxyua,  qr  Obnyuv,  I.  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
aasus,  between  Patrae  and  CyJleaa.  The  goat 
AmalUana,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter,  is  called  Okrno,  from  its  residence 
there.  P<m.  7,  c.  22.— Owd.  MA.  Z.~Strot>. 
%.~Apollo4.  1,  c  8. IL  Another  in  £tolia, 

Ouaipo,  now  Ia*o%  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  sumamed  FttitikuJuHo* 
{PUn.  4,  c.  2&)  called  by  some  Ulyasippo,  and 
said  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.  AJWa,  3,  c.  1.— 
Sfrlinvfiy  23.  The  fable  of  the  founding  of 
Olisipo  was  not  by  any  means  aneieaL  as  the 
town  itself  was  probably  not  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Lusitania. 

OLmKei,  a  town  of  Lusitania.   Afrfo,  3*  c-  1* 

Olww,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and  fatt- 
ing too  the  Po,  now  called  the  Ogti*.  Plim. 
2,ca<*. 

Owes,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Helicon,  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses.    Vid,  Bdiccn,    Stat.  Task 

%*.m. 

Ouua,  aa  fortress  situated,  as  anpeaw  from 
Taucydides,  on  a  height  close  to  die  shore  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  sot  more  than  twenty, 
five  stadia  from  Argos.  The  historian  adds, 
that  the  Acarnanians  held  here  a  eonrt  of  jus- 
tieev  A  decisive  victory  was  gained  here  by  the 
Anarnauians  and  Amphilochians,  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes,  over  the  Ambraciots 
and  Pelopounesians.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
event,  Olpes  would  have  remained  unknown,  as 
no  other  writer  has  ever  mentioned  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  quotes  from 
Thucydides.  Modern  reaps  point  out  some  rains 
on taaate  probably acennie* bf  CttpuV'  €**** 


OL 


Qvmiu,  a  team  of  fills,  on  the  k*  el 
sontanm  bank  of  the  Alpacas,  opposite  Pisa* 
The  Eleane  and  Pisats*  long  disputed  the  bos* 
session  of  this  town,  and  of  the  temple,  from 
which,  together  with  the  games  there  celehraied. 
«  derived  its  sacred  character.  "  The  anal 
straggle  took  place  in  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as  Paueanias  asanas, 
supported  by  the  Triphylians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring towns,  wflien  had  revolted  from  EUs, 
made  war  anon  that  state.  The  Eleana,  how- 
ever, aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  des* 
traction  of  Pisa  and  the  other  confederals 
towns.  According  to  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  distant  only  six  stac' .a  fits* 
Qlyinnia,  in  which  case  we  might  fix  its  she 
near  that  uf  Mir*cm.  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
celebrated  spot  called  now  AatiUla ;  but  Pan* 
saniaa  evidently  leads  us  to  suppose  it  stood  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  Olymnk 
games,  as  poets  sung,  were  first  instituted  and 
solemnised  by  Hercules,  who  also  planted  the 
sacred  grove  called  Altis,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Japiter.  The  site  was  already  celebrated  as 
the  aw*  of  an  orach; ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Eleaas  had  conquered  the  Pisaun,  and  destroy* 
ed  their  city,  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  the  ( 
god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  This  ' 
edifice  was  of  Doric  architecture,  with  a  peri* 
sryk.  U  was  sixty-eight  Peet  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  pediment,  ninety-five  in  width, 
andtwohandred  and  thirty  in  length.  Itsioo( 
at  each  extremity  of  which  was  placed  a  gilt 
urn,  was  covered  with  slabs  of  Penoelic  marble. 
The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo,  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments, stood  a  figure  of  Victory  with  a  goldea 
shield,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  Medusas 
head  Tweaty-oue  gilt  bucklers,  the  offering 
of  the  Roman  general  Mnmmius  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Achaean  war,  were  also  affixed  to 
the  outside  frieze.  The  sculptures  of  the  front 
pediments  represented  the  race  of  Pelops  and 
CBnomans,  with  Myrtilns  and  Hippcnamia; 
also  Japiter  and  the  rivers  Aipheus  and  Cla~ 
dens:  these  were  all  by  Paeoatus,  an  artist  of 
Mende  ia  Chalcide  Thrace.  In  the  posterior 
pediment  Aloasnenes  bad  sculptured  the  batUe 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.  T  he  ether  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Oa  en- 
tering the  gates,  which  were  of  brass,  the  spec- 
tator passed  the  statue  of  Iphitus  crowned  by 
Beecniria  on  the  right ;  and  advancing  thronga 
a  doable  row  of  columns  supporting  porticoes, 
reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  chef  fmmt 
of  Phidias.  The  god  was  represented  as  seal- 
ed on  his  throne,  composed  ot  gold,  ebony,  sad 
tvorv,  studded  wRh  precious  stones,  and  further 
embellished  with  paintings  and  the  finest  carved 
work.  The  Olympian  deity  was  pourtrayed 
by  the  great  Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  atti- 
tude and  action  conceived  by  Homer.  The 
figure  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vaet 
proportions,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reach- 
ed the  catting,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  ia 
rising  it  would  bear  away  the  roof.  The  head 
was  crowned  with  olive.  Ia  the  right  hand  it 
grasped  an  image  of  Victory,  and  in  the  left  a 
sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metab 
cm  whiejs  was  perched  aa  eagle.  Eoftmesan* 
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4ak  and  vesture  «wf  of  fold ;  die 
•too  enriched  with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flow- 
en  by  Panamas,  the  brother,  or  as  tome  say,  the 
nephew  of  Phidias  An  enclosure  surronadei 
the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  prevented 
from  approaching  too  near;  this  was  also  de- 
corated with  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which 
are  minutely  described,  together  with  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  throne  and  its 
supporters,  by  Pausanias.  Within  the  Altts, 
or  sacred  grove,  was  the  temenus  of  Petops, 
whom  the  Eleans  venerated  among  heroes,  as 
much  as  Jupiter  among  other  gods.  This  con- 
aecrated  precinct,  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
northern  approach  to  the  temple,  was  adorned 
with  plantations  and  statues.  The  hero  him- 
self as  we  learn  from  Pindar,  reposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.  OJympia  now  presents  scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  the  numerous  buildings,  statues,  and 
monuments,  so  elaborately  detailed  by  .Pausa- 
nias. Chandler  could  only  trace  '  the  walls  of 
the  cell  of  a  very  large  temple,  standing  many 
feet  high,  and  well  built,  the  stones  all  injured, 
and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  massive 
capital  remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edi- 
fice had  been  of  the  Doric  order.'  Mr.  Revett 
vlds,  'that  this  temple  appears  to  be  rather 
mailer  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  in 
#>  manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
i  %a  Jove.'  The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as 
B  *  W.  Gell  reports, '  are  to  be  seen  toward  the 
Alpaeus,  and  fifty-fire  geographic  paces  distant 
from  the  hill  or  Saturn.  There  are  several 
bushes  which  mark  the  spot,  and  the  Turks  of 
lafia  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in 
the  descent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hip- 
podrome, or  buildings  serving  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  These  accompany 
the  road  to  Miracca  on  the  right  to  some  dis- 
tance. The  whole  valley  is  very  beautiful.' " 
Cram. 

Olympus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
ruins  of  Trapezus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  Speaking  of  a  place  called  Bathos, 
Pausanias  remarks, "  there  is  a  fountain  here 
which  is  denominated  Olympias,  the  water  of 
which  flows  oily  every  other  year:  and  fire 
ascends  near  the  fountain.  The  Arcadians  re- 
port, thai  the  battle  between  the  giants  and  the 
gods  was  fought  here,  and  not  at  Pellene  in 
Thrace :  in  consequence  of  which  they  sacri- 
fice here  to  lightning,  storms,  and  thunder." 
JPavs. 

Olympus,  now  Lacka,  a  mountain  of  Greece, 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hea- 
vens with  its  top;  and,  from  that  circumstance, 
they  have  placed  the  residence  of  the  gods  there, 
and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter.  It  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods, 
caves,  and  grottoes. On  the  lop  of  the  mountain, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  poets,  there  was 
neither  wind  nor  rain,  nor  clouds,  but  an  eter- 
nal spring.  Homer.  XI 1,  Ac—  Virg.  M*.  % 
6,  &c—  Ooid.  Mtt.—Uican.  5.— Mela,  3,  c.  3. 
—Strab.  8.  "  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it  from 
Zttodari  at  its  foot,  observes,. '  We  had  not  be- 


fore been  aware  ef  the  extnroie  vicinity  of  ft* 
town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the  thick 
fogs  which  hung  over  us  tor  three  successive 
days,  while  traversing  the  country ;  but  on  lea*. 
ing  it,  and  aecidenuuly  looking  back,  we  saw 
through  an  opening  in  the  fog  a  hunt  outline  of 
vast  precipices,  seeming  almost  to  overhang  the 
place,  ana  so  aenal  in  their  aspect,  that  tor  a 
lew  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  feg,  however, 
dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sun-beams  resting  on  the 
snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a 
dark  blue  sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and 
mist  that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  transient  vjew  we  had  of  the  mountain 
from  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  precipices  of 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  toward  the 
sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest 
trees.  The  oak,  chesnutj  beech,  plane-tree, 
&c.  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skins  of  the  mountain;  and  towards  the 
summit  of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pina 

Sead  themselves  along  the  acclivities,  giving 
t  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient 
poets.'"    Oram. 

Olynthds,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedo- 
nia. It  stood  "  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  from  that  of 
Sithonia,  ana  was  founded  probably  by  the 
Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubosa.  Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  it  was  afterwards  held  by  the 
Bouieei,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Ther- 
matan  gulf  by  the  Macedonians;  but  on  the  reo 
volt  of  Potidrea,  and  other  towns  on  this  coast, 
from  the  Persians,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Artanazus,  a  commander  of  Xerxes,  who  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  delivered 
the  town  to  Critobulus  of  Torone  and  the  Chat* 
cidians.  Perdiccas,  some  years  after,  persuaded 
the  Bottiaei  and  Chalcidians  to  abandon  their 
other  towns,  and  make  Olynthus  their  principal 
city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostilities 
with  the  Athenians.  In  this  war  the  Olyntbi* 
ans  obtained  some  decisive  advantages  over  that 
republic;  and  thcexpedition  of  Brasidas  ena- 
bled them  effectually  to  preserve  their  freedom 
and  independence,  which  was  distinctly  ieco*» 
nised  by  treaty.  From  this  time  the  republic 
of  Olvnthns  gradually  acquired  so  much  power 
and  importance  among  the  northern  states  of 
Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy  and  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southern 
republics,  Athens  and  Lacedeemon.  The  Oiya* 
tbians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  federal  sys* 
tern,  afterwards  so  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Achesans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the 
smaller  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and 
by  degrees  sutceeded  in  detaching  several  inv 

Grtant  places  from  the  dominions  of  Amyntas 
ng  of  Macedon,  who  had  not  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  from  these  encroachments. 
'At  length,  however,  a  deputation  from  the  Chal- 
cidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus,  whose 
independence  was  at  that  time  immediately 
threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at* 
tention  of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  po» 
lineal  importance,  to  this  risinr  power,  it  ws* 
determined  in  a  genemi  assembly  of  thoPahw 
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.  states  to  despatch  an  army  of  ten 

ousand  men  into  Thrace^  The  Olynthians 
found  themselves  unable  to*  cope  with  their 
powerful  and  persevering  antagonists,  and  were 
at  length  forced  to  sue  for  peace;  which  was 
granted  on  condition  that  they  should  acknow- 
ledge their  dependance  on  Sparta,  and  take  part 
in  all  its  wars.  We  afterwards  find  Philip  and 
the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with 
the  view  of  expelling  that  power  from  Thrace. 
Of  the  circumstances  which  induced  this  repub- 
lic to  abandon  the  interest  of  Macedon  in  fa- 
four  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed:  but 
the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Pnilip 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces 
to  the  support  of  Olynthus,  under  the  command 
of  Chares.  On  obtaining  possession  of  this  im- 

Sonant  city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  re- 
uced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the 
walls  to  the  ground.  Olynthus  -was  sixty  sta- 
dia from  PoUdssa,  and  within  sight  or  that 
town,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydiues.  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  a  river  that  flowed  near  it^but 
of  which  he  does  not  give  us  the  name.  The 
ruins  of  Olynthus  are  now  called  Agios  Ma- 
mas."   Cram, 

Olyras.  a  river  near  ThermopvlsB,  which,  as 
the  mythologists  report,  attempted  to  extinguish 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules  was  con- 
sumed.   Strab.  9. 

Om6ls.     Vid.  HomoU. 

Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton. 

Onchestus,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  In  the  time 
*f  Pausanias  this  place  was  in  ruins.  It  is  thus 
described  by  that  author.  "  The  ruins  of  the 
city  Onchestus  are  about  fifteen  stadia  distant 
from  this  mountain ;  and  they  say  that  Onches- 
tus the  son  of  Neptune  once  dwelt  in  this  city. 
At  present,  indeed,  a  temple  and  statue  of  On- 
chestian  Neptune  remain :  and  there  is  likewise 
a  grove  here  which  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  On 
turning  from  .the  temple  of  the  Cabiri  to  the 
left  hand,  and  proceeding  to  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  stadia,  you  will  arrive  at  the  city 
Thespia?.*    Paus.  9,  c  96\ 

Onbum.*  "  Oneium  was.  a  fortress  situat- 
ed in  the  chain  of  the  Oneiah  mountains,  and 
commanding  the  pass  which  led  through  them. 
This  place  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
above  Mertese,  and  near  the  village  of  Hezami* 
U  Apano."  Cram. 

Onuon  athos,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  now 
separated  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  the 
uoia  de  Servi.  in  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  towards 
the  island  of  Cythera.  "  This  promontory, 
which  is  distant  from  Asopus  about  two  hun- 
dred stadia,  extends  itself  into  the  sea,  and  is 
called  the  jaw-bone  of  an  an.  It  contains  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  without  a  statue 
and  a  roof,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Agamemnon.  There  is  also  a  monument  here  of 
/  Cinadus,  who  was  the  pilot  of  Menelaus."  Paus. 

Opalines,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 

so  called  from  the  great  number  of  serpents 

,  found  there.    It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 

and  was  considered  valuable  for  the  topaz  it 

produced.    Diod.3. 

Opms,  a  small  river  of  Arcadia,  which  falls 
into  the  Alpheua. 
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Oramu.  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes. 

A  small  island  near  Crete. A  town  »A  Sa? 

matia.— An  island  near  the  Baleares  so  call- 
ed from  the  number  of  serpents  which  it  pro- 
duced (•>«  serpens,)     It  is  now  called  For- 

Opia,  a  people  of  the  south  of  Italy.  "  The 
Opici,  or  Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
central  region  of  Italy,  extended  themselves 
largely  both  west  and  east  In  the  first  direc- 
tion they  formed  the  several  communities  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Vol- 
sci,  Campani,  and  Sidicini.  In  the  central  dis- 
tricts they  constituted  the  Sabine  nation,  from 
whom  were  descended  the  Picentes,  as  well  as 
the  JSqui,  Marsi,  Hernici,  Peligni,  Vestini, 
and  Marrucini.  '  From  the  Opici  again,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Liburni,  an  Illyrian  nation 
who  had  very  early  formed  settlements  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  we  must  derive  the  Apuh 
and  Daunii.  Peucetii  and  Pcedkuli,  Calaon, 
Iapyges,  and  Messapii."  Cram. 

Opis,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  called 
Antiochia.    JCsnopk.  Anab.  2. 

OprrcRaim.  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on  the 
.  Ad  riatic  Their  chief  city  is  called  OpUergum, 
now  Oderze.  Lucan.  4,  v.  416. 

Opus,  (opuntis,)  "  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  or  Greece,  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrhs.  Strabo  says 
that  Opus  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and 
that  the  distance  between  it  and  Cynus,  its  em- 
porium, was  sixty  stadia.  Li  vy  places  Opus  one 
mile  only  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers;  but  its  ruins 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  Alaeki,  and  east  of  Talania,  The 
bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Opuntius  Si- 
nus. The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since  as  we  learn  from 
Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  admroistrs-  . 
tion  to  one  magistrate.  Plutarch  commends 
their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  furnished  seven 
ships  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides  the 
Athenian  general."    Cram. 

Orates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia.  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
now  known,  Vsssius  reads  Crates,  a  river  which 
is  found  in  Scythia.  '  Vol.  Flacc  4,  v.  719.— 
ThucpLi. 

Okbelvs,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Macedo- 
nia, which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  se- 
parating Peonia  from  Dardania  and  Moesia.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  appellation  was 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  *  idee  more  usually 
called  Hssmus  and  Rbodooe.  Diodnrus  states 
that  Cassander  established,  in  the  district  around 
mount  Orbelus,  now  Egrisou  Dagk,  a  body  of 
Illyrian  Autariatae,  who  had  wandered  from 
their  country  and  infested  Paeon  ia."    Croat. 

Orcades,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  ot 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  go- 
vernor.    Tacit,  in  Agric. — Juv.  2,  v.  Ml. 

OacHOMfiNus,  or  OrchomEnuvi,  I.  a  tswn  of 
Bceotia.  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  was 
anciently  called  Minyeia,  and  from  that  cilt  un- 
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stance  the  inhabitants  were  often  called  Mmy- 
ansofOrchomenus.  There  was  at  Orchome- 
nus  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by  Eteocles,  son 
of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Graces,  who  were 
from  thence  called  the  Orchomenian  goddesses. 
The  inhabitants  founded  Teos  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ioniaas,  under  the  sons  of  Codrns. 
IHin.  4,  c.  8.— Herodot.  1,  c.  146.— Pans.  9,  c. 

37.— Strab.  9. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  at 

the  north  of  Maniinea.     Homer.  II.  2. III. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  Strab. 

OanoYicES,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Mwi.  13,  c.  53. 

OafssTB,  a  people  of  Epirns.     Vid.  Oralis. 

Obestea8.     Vid.  Hddriancpolis. 

OncsTEUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Orestheus.  a 
son  of  Xycaon,  and  originally  called  OrtstXe- 
sium,  and  afterwards  Orestevm,  from  Orestes, 
'  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  resided  there  for 
some  time  after  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra. 
Poms.  8,  c.  8.—Ewripid. 

Orjestb,  or  Oresttoa,  a  nart  of  Macedonia. 
"  The  Orestae  were  situated  apparently  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Lyncesne,  ana,  like  them,  ori- 
ginally independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
though  afterwards  annexed  to  their  dominions. 
From  their  vicinity  to  Epirns,  we  find  them  fre- 
quently connected  with  that  portion  of  northern 
Greece ;  indeed.  Steph.  Byz.  terms  them  a  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  later  period  the  Orestae  be- 
came subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but, 
baring  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Ro- 
man force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  con- 
clusion ol  peace  between  Plilip  and  the  Ro- 
mans. The  country  of  the  Orestes  was  appa- 
rently of  small  extent,  and  contained  but  few 
towns.  Among  these  Orestia  is  named  by  Ste- 
phanos, who  states  it  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Ptolejny  the  son  of  Lagus.  Its  founda- 
tion was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes.  This 
is  probably  the  same  city  called  by  Strabo  Ar- 
gps  Oresticum,  built,  as  he  affirms,  by  Orestes. 
The  country  of  the  Orestte  corresponds  in  many 
points  with  the  territory  of  Castoria,  a  town  of 
some  extent,  situated  near  the  lake  of  Celetrum, 
to  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  Celetrum  is 
perhaps  the  KiXavtStov  of  Hierocles."    Cram. 

Orbtani,  a  people  of  Spain  ;  their  country 
was  in  Tarraconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Bsstica, 
north  of  the  Marianus  mons.  This  region  an- 
swers in  a  great  measure  to  those  parts  of  Es- 
tramadura  and  Castile  which  lie  upon  the  €hta- 
aana1  between  the  Sierra  Marina  and  the 
mountains  of  ToUdo,  the  ancient  capital  Ore- 
turn  being  now  denominated  Oreto.  Liv.  81, 
c  11, 1.  36,  c.  7. 

Onsua.     Vid.  Htstuta. 

Oroa,  or  Orgas,  a  river' of  Phrygia,  falling 
into  the  Meander.    Strab. — Pit*. 

OntctTM,  or  Oricus,  a  town  of  Epirns,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  founded  bv  a  colony  from  Colchis, 
iccordin*  to  Pliny,  tt  was  called  Dardania, 
because  Helenus  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Troy  or  Dardania,  reigned  over  the  country 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  celebrated  har- 
bour, and  was  erreatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
«n  account  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well 
defended.  The  tree  which  produces  the  tur- 
pentine grew  there  in  abundance.  Virg.  Mn. 
&>,▼.  m—Liv.  94,  c  40.— Pit*.  9,  c  89.— 
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Cat.  BeU.  Civ.  8,  e.  1,  Ac.— front.  3,  v.  18% 

Owens,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

OrItjs,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alexander,  &e.    Strab.  15. 

Oriundvs,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  Liv.  44.  c.  31. 

Ornea,  a  town  of  Argons,  famous  for  a  bat* 
tie  fought  there  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Argives.    Died.  ' 

Ornithon,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Orobh,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  Insubres.  "  Wc  are  surprised  at  first  to 
find  a  people  with  a  Greek  name  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a 
Greek  colony  having  been  settled  in  this  district 
by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and 
subsequently  by  J.  Ctesar.  The  chW  seat  of 
this  colony  was  Comum,  as  we  learn  from  Stra- 
bo. It  had  been  hitherto  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  from  that  time  ittose  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  prosperity  under  the  name  of  Novum 
Comum/'    Cram. 

Oromedon,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos.     Tkeocrit.  7. 

Orontbs,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the 
boundaries  of  CoBlosyria,  and  running  along  the 
base  of  mount  Libanus  upon  the  eastern  side. 
At  Antioch,  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  give  fc ' 
a  passage  to  the  sea,  into  which,  turning  almost 
directly  south  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  i 
discharges  itself.  Its  banks  were  formerly  lined 
with  flourishing  towns,  among  which  were 
Emessa,  Epiphania,  Apamea,  Antioch,  and  the 
far-famed  and  beautiful  Daphne.  "  The  Oron- 
tes  is  undoubtedly  the  first  or  the  Syrian  rivers ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which 
dam  up  its  waters,  it  would  be  completely  dry 
in  summer.  The  water  thus  retained  requires  ' 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  received  the 
modern  name  of  Aasi,  or  the  Obstinate."  Matte* 
Brun.  IVAnville  supposes  that  its  modern 
namealludes  to  its  course,  which,  flowing  north, 
is  unlike  that  of  almost  all  the  eastern  rivers  of 
those  parts,  which,  like  the  Euphrates.  Tigris, 
Ac.  incline  to  the  south.  In  Greek  authors  this 
river  is  sometimes  called  the  Typhon,  as  in 
Pausanias  and  Strabo ;  and  this  name,  connect- 
ed with  the  mythology  of  the  east,  is  said  to  have 
given  place  to  that  of  Orontes  the  architect,  by  * 
whom  the  first  bridge  was  erected  over  its  tu- 
multuous and  rapid  stream. .  Pomp.  Mei.  Ed. 
Oron.  According  to  Strabo,  who  mentions 
some  fabulous  accounts  concerning  it,  the  Oron- 
tes disappeared  under  ground  for  the  space  of 
five  miles.  The  word  Or&nteus  is  often  used 
asTSyrius.  Dianys.  PerUg. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v. 
248.— Strab.  IG.—Paus.  8,  c.  80. 

OrOpcs,  I.  a  town  of  Bceotia.  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripns,  which  received  its 
name  from  Otropus,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the 
Boeotians  and  the  Athenian*,  whence  some  have 
called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at 
last  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  Amphiaraus 
had  a  temple  there.  Poms.  1,  c.  34.— Strah.  9. 
II.  A  small  town  of  Eubcsa.— III.  An- 
other in  Macedonia. 

Oaoann*  moms,  a  range  of  mountains  m 
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ttbpauia,  aeej^inyjag  tha  Mm  of  At  com* 
from  Cajpe  toil*  Portus  Magnus,  at  which  the 
fchnre  diverges  towards  the  north,  Here ,  tun- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  mountains  envi- 
ron the  serines  of  the  Battis.  la  antiquity,  this 
ridge  of  hills  divided  the  Bastnli  Pssni  from  the 
Torduli  and  Turdatani,  forming,  in  modern 
geography,  the  line  of  separation  between  Ora- 


Ortyqu,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  the 
bay  0/  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  the 
four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  Arethusa 
arose.  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  pan  remaining 
of  the  once  famed  Syracuse,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  inhabited  by  16^000  souls. 
It  has  suffered,  like  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  by  the  eruptions  of  JStna.    Virg.uEn.Zt 

v.  fi94.~-Jfe».  CM.  15,  v.  403. An  ancient 

nasae  of  the  island  of  Deles.  Some  suppose 
that  it  received  this  name  from  Laftona.  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into*  a  quail  («#r«::)  by 
Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  Ortygia,  as  being  horn  there ;  as 
also  Apollo.  Ovid.  MA.  L  v.  651.  Fa*.  5,  v. 
G92.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  134. 

Osga,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Umu»  in  M- 
ragan.    I*v.  34,  c.10. 

Osa,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsei,  who  assisted  Tnrnus 
against  JSneas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  the 
same  as  the  Opid,  the  word  Oaei  beinga  dimi- 
nutive or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage, the  plays,  are  ludicrous  expressions  of 
this  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
and  from  their  indecent  tendency  some  supp 


the  word  absemmm  {quasi  oxemm)  is  deriv- 
ed. Tacit.  Am*.  4,  c.  14.— Cic.  Fam.  7,  en,  1. 
~Liv.  10,  c  ».— Stoie*.  5.—PH*.  3,  c.  &— 
Virg.  M*.  7,  v.  730.  M  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom 
history  makes  us  acquainted  are  the  Oscans. 
Of  this  most  ancient  Italian  tribe  we  have  alrea- 
dy spoken  in  the  account  of  Italy,  and  in  other 
articles  referring  to  that  country.  It  will  be  seen 
from  thence  how  widely  diffused  was  the  Os*> 
can  name,  so  much  so,  that  the  term  Optci  was 
at  one  time  synonymous  with  that  of  Itali  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  observ* 
ed,  that  the  dissemination  of  this  vast  kalian 
family  was  commensurate  with  thai  of  its  Ian* 
-gang*  of  which  we  yet  possess  some  few  re- 
mains, and  which  is  known  to  have  been  a  din- 
leet  still  in  use  m  the  best  days  of  Roman  lite* 
ratur e :  even  when  the  Osean  name  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy,  this  language  was 
retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania,  though 
mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
which 'successively  obtained  possession  of  thai 
much  prized  country.0    Cram. 

Obwmu,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  tbe  western 
extremity  *>f  the  country.  They  occupied  the 
region  north  of  the  Corisopoti,  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Brrtagnt  in  the  modern  department  of 
FSnisUrre. 

Osrhobne,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Osrhoes.  It  was  included  principally  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Chaboraa. 

Omi,  I.  a  lofty  mountain  ef  Thessaty,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs:  It  was  formerly 
fciined  to  nKrantOiyaspu^  but  Hercules, 
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renoTLsensaaated  tf>esn,and  made  bet  wtfp  then 
the  celebrated  valley  o£  Tempe.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  two  mountains  was  more  probablj 
effected  by  an  earthquake,  which  happened,  as 
fabulous  accounts  represent,  about  1885  yexn 
before  the  Christian  era.  Ossa  was  one  of  those 
mountains  whkh  thagiants,  in  their  wars  against 
the  gods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale 
the  heavens  with  more  saciliiy.  Mela,  2,  c  3 
—Qvid.Mei.  1,  v.  166,1.  2,  v.  28»,  1.  7,  v.  244, 
FaU.  1,  v.  307,  1.  3,  v.  UL—Sirab.  9.— i*. 

can.  1  and  6.— Virg.  G.  1,  v.  981. IL  A 

town  of  Macedonia. 

Cam,  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tiber  by  Ancus  Martins,  long  of  Rome,  about 
16  miles  distant  from  Home,  ll  had  a  celebfat- 
ed  harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part  of  the  year 
there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There  was  a  small 
lower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharoa  of  Alexandria, 
built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship  which  baa 
been  sunk  there,  and  which  contained  the  obe- 
lisks of  Egypt  with  which  the  Roman  emserots 
intended  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  tbe 
age  of  Straho  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by 
the  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbour,  and  added 
much  to  tbe  sis*  of  the  small  islands,  which 
sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  over. 
Ostia,and  her  harbour  called  Porbu,  became 
gradually  separated,  and  are  now  at  a  consider* 
able  distance  from  the  sea.  Fiar.  1,  c.  4,  L  3,  c  2t 
— £*».  1, c, 83L— JMHo,  9,  c  4— Sutton.— Pli*. 

Omars,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Thessaly,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Slrab.  V.—Ikrodet.  7,  c.  129.- 
Virg.  Mn,  7,  v.  675.  This  mountain,  u  which,  * 
branching  out  of  Tymptoestus,  one  of  the  high- 
est points  in  the  Pindian  chain,  closed  the  great 
basin  of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  to  divide  the  waters  which  now* 
'ed  northwards  into  the  Peneusfrom  those  re* 
ceivad  by  the  Sperchius.  This  \nountain  is 
oAen  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  JL 
present  it  is  known  by  the  difierent  names  ot 
H?Uevot  Vfcnfanwand  Owra."    Cram. 

Ox**,  the  most  western  of  the  Echinade& 
By  some  this  little  group  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  denominated  Those  by  Homer; 
and  Dnlichium  is  supposed  by  others  to  be  the 
principal  one  in  sixe  and  importance.  They 
are  now  called  Cwrxdari,  the  chief  or  largest 
among  them  retaining  still  the  name  of  Oada. 

Oxen,  a  river  of  Asia  towards  the  most 
northern  parts  which  the  ancients  pretended  u> 
know,  and  which  indeed  they  knew  but  inaccu- 
rately. Ik  antiquity  it  rose  in  the  mountains 
called  Imaun,  and,  flowing  almost  west  10  tat 
confines  of  Parthia,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bactriana  and  Margiaaa  oa  the  south. 
and  Sogdiana  oa  the  north.  80  far  the  notions 
of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  generally 
accurate  and  uniform.  Dionysius  Perieteres, 
however,  places  it  in  8ogidiana,  and  Pblybius 
seems  to  infer  that  its  current  was  farther  souJh 
than  the  borders  of  that  country,  and  belonged  to 
Bactriana.  Arrived  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
Mavgiana,  the  Qzns  turns,  with  an  inclination 
to  the  north,  through  the  country  of  the  Chores* 
mii,  the-modern  Kharasm.  Here  the  notions  of 
the  most  authentic  of  the  Greek  and  Romas 
geographers  teeosne  confused  in  relation  to  the 
coarse  and  mouth  of  this  river.    The  greater 
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Bomber  describuif  its  linear  east  and  wafiL -de- 
clare that  it  (alls  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  Mela, 
and  even  Dionysiu?  Periegetes,  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  its  northerVbend^  though  they  do 
mot  express  a  different  opinion  from  the  otters 
in  regard  to  the  sea  which  receives  the  tribute  of 
its  waters.  Many  moderns  have  been  disposed, 
from  these  varying  accounts,  to  suppose  that  the 
Ox  as,  which,  with  the  name  of  Gihon,  now 
flows  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  must  have  altered  its 
course  among  the  changes  of  ages ;  but  the  cal- 
culations of  Malte-Brun  evince  the  identity  of 
the  course  of  this  river  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  times  to  which  those  authorities  relate.  He- 
rodotus, according  to  I^AnviUe,  seems  to  have 
referred  to  this  river  under  the  name  of  A  raxes. 
In  the  geography  of  modern  Asia  the  Gilo*  be- 
longs, tor  the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  Bok- 
hara, and  for  the  latter  to  Kharam,  both  in  Tar- 
tary.  In  treating  Kharasm,  Malte-Bnm  has  die 
following  remarks  on  this  river:  *'  The  large 
river  Gihon,  or  Amoo,  which  crosses  this  coun- 
try, is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
:ux  or  seven  stadia  broad.  It  is  too  deep  to  be 
forded.  A  similar  description  of  it  is  given  by 
the  Arabian  geographers ;  the  latter  speak  of 
inundations  occasioned  by  it.  When  it  arrives : 
at  the  base  of  the  Weiduka  mountains,  in  K\o-  \ 
warem,  the  Gihon  is  separated  into  several : 
canals  of  irrigation,  preserving  two  principal  j 
branches.  The  small  arm  of  the  Gihon  is  the  ! 
only  one  which  contains  water.  The  other, 
when  the  water  is  high,  spreads  over  a  marshy 
flat,  through  which  it  Dasses :  and,  like  all  ri- 
vers which  have  indifferent  banks,  it  is  some- 
times left  dry  at  several  parts  of  its  course." 

Oxtdracjb,  a  nation  of  India.  They  occu- 
pied the  country  now  Quiche,  a  part  of  Mfiot- 
tan,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  and 
furnished, large  contributions,  both  in  men  and 
chariots,  to  Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition. 
Curt.  9,  c,  4, 

Oxybyncmjb,  a  town  of  Bteypt,  now  Behnemt 
some  distance  west  of  the  iHije  on  the  canal  of 
Joseph.  Its  name  wA  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar worship  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  a  certain  species  pf  fish  with  a 
pointed  nose.    LPAnviU* 

Osot*,    VU.Ijki< 


PicniNua,  or  Pachtmjs,  now  Passaro,  a  pre*; 
montory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  island,  with  a  smalt 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. — MUat 
2,  c.  7.  -Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  699.— Pans.  5,  c.  25. 

Pactoixs,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rising 
in  mount  Tiuolcs,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus, 
after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sarder.  It  was 
in  this  river  thai  Midas  washed  himself  when 
be  turned  into  gold  whatever  he  touched;  and 
from  that  c  ircumstance  it  ever  after  rolled  golden 
sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas. 
It  is  called  Tmolus  by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes, 
that  it  had  no  golden  sands  in  his  age.  Virg. 
JB*.  10,  v.  149.— Strab.  18.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v. 
*.— Mrodot.  5,  c.  llO.—PZtn.  33,  c.  8. 

Padtnum,  now  Bondena,  a  town  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 
nels.   />ft#»3,cl5. 


?4iwa,(n0w  caJUedth*i><>0  a  riiei  in  Wj, 
V  d,  Eridaiuis, 

Padusa.  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Po 
'  id.  £ri4anus. 

TjEuim,  a  piopie  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed 
to  dwell  in  (he  present  country  at  the  west  o 
Jjuzemburg.    Co*.  G.  2,  c.  4. 

Pjboni*.  "  The  PsBonians  were  a  numerott 
and  ancient  nation,  that  ortoe  occupied  the  grea> 
est  part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  ie  more  properly  called  Thrace, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  tUe  JEgean  as  far 
as  the  Enxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodx* 
tus's  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people  with  the 
Perinibians,  aGreek  colony  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  PropoaUs,  at  no  great  distance  from  By* 
zanuujzu  Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  rreonians,  represents  them  as 
following  their  leader  Asteropaaus  to  the  siega 
of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and  places  them  w, 
Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We, 
know  also  from  livy  that  Emathia  once  bore 
the  name  of  P&onia,  though  at  what  period  w* 
cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another  passage  in. 
the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the  Dax* 
dani  of  Ulyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Pseonia.  This  pas* 
sage  seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states, 
that  the  Pseonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri, 
who  came  from  Troy,  that  is,  it  we  suppose  the 
Daxdani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactiona 
are  too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination* 
Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Paeonians  around  theStrymon,  inform* 
us,  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small 
tribes,  most  of  which  were  transplanted  intc 
Asia  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general,  whe 
had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order, 
of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  this  event, 
whkh  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  be 
found  in  bis  fourth  book,  c.  1 2.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, JrtJQtbat  historian,  that  these  Peeoniene 
afterwards  effected  their  escape  from  the  Per* 
sian  dominions,  and  returned  to  their  country. 
Those  who  were  found  on  the  line  of  march  pur* 
sued  by  "Xerxes  were  compelled  to  follow  thai 
monarch  in  his  expedition.  Herodotus  seems  $c 
place  the  main  body  of  the  Peeonian  nation  neat 
the  Strymon,  but  Thucydides  with  Homer  ex- 
tends their  territory  to  tbe  river  Axius.  But  if 
we  follow  Strahoand  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  as 
far  as  the  great  chain  of  mount  Scardus  and  the 
holders  of  Dlyria.  In  general  terms  then  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace* 
xioDia,  from  the  source  of  the  river  Erigonus, 
which  has  been  stated  to  rise  in  the  chain  above 
mentioned,  to  the  Strymon  was  once  named 
Paeonia.  This  large  tract  of  country  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed 
the  second  and  third  regions  of  Macedonia. 
The  Pcponians,  though  constituting  but  one  na« 
tion,  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  pro* 
bably  governed  by  a  separate  chief."    Cram. 

PjgOnia.     Vid.  Pttonei. 

Pxsos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  alsv 
Apaws,  situated  at  the  north  of  lampsacus. 
When  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  roigrat* 
ed  to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled.  They 
were  of  Milesian  origin.  Strtb.  IX—Bomcr, 
*.& 
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Pactum,  a  town  of  Lueania,  called  also  Sep- 
$uma  and  Posid&nia  by  the  Greeks,  where  the 
Boil  produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice  a 
year.  "Pashm  stands  in  a  fertile  plain. 
Sounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  ana 
about  a  imle  distant  on  the  south  by  fine  nills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Acropolis  sits  embosomed ; 
on  the  north,  by  the  bay  of  Salerno  and  its 
rugged  border;  while  to  the  east  the  country 
swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain 
their  ancient  names  CaUimari  and  CanUna  ; 
and  behind  them  towers  Mont  Albumus  itself 
with  its  pointed  summits.  A  stream  called  the 
SMofone  (which  mar  probably  be  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation) flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  spread- 
ing its  waters  over  its  lower  borders,  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air, 
and  render  Pastum  a  dangerous  residence  in 
summer.  Obscurity  hangs  over,  not  the  origin 
only  but  the  general  history  of  the  city,  though 
it  has  left  such  magnificent  monuments  of  its 
existence.  The  mere  outlines  have  been  sketch- 
ed perhaps  with  accuracy ;  the  details  are  pro- 
bably obliterated  for  ever.  According  to  the 
learned  Mazzochi,  Pastum  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians,  from  Dora,  a 
tity  of  Phenicia,  the  parent  ov  that  race  and 
:tame,  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in  Italy. 
*t  was  first  called  Posetan  or  Pbstan,  which  in 
Phenician  signifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  It  was  afterwards  invaded,  and  its 
primitive  inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
'about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Under  its  new  masters  Pastum  assumed 
the  Greek  appellation  Posidonia,  of  the  same 
import  as  its  Phenician  name,  because  a  place 
of  great  opulence  and  magnitude,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  from  the  present  rum 
southward  to  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  little 
town  still  called  from  .its  ancient  destination 
Acropoli.  The  Lucanians  afterwards  expelled 
the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  prospentv  of 
Pteidonia,  which  was  in  turn  deserted,  and  left 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly ;  vestiges  of  it 
are  still  visible  all  over  the  plain  of  Spinazzo 
or  Saracino.  The  original  city  then  recovered 
its  first  name,  and  not  long  after  was  taken,  and 
at  length  colonized  by  the  Romans.  Prom  this 
period  Pastum  is  mentioned  almost  solely  by 
the  poets,  who,  from  Virgil  to  Claudian,  seem 
all  to  expatiate  with  delight  amid  its  gardens, 
and  grace  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
swetraess,  and  the  fertility  of  its  roses.  But 
u&fcrtonately  the  flowery  retreats, 

VicUtra  rosaria  Pasti, 

seem  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saracens,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of 
the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  plunder- 
ed Pastum,  and  at  length  compelled  its  remain- 
ing inhabitap's  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them 
Capaccio  Vecchio  and  Novo  are  supposed  to 
owe  their  origin ;  both  these  towns  are  situate 
on  the  hills :  the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  of  Pastum.  It  will  natural- 
ly be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
successively  in  possession  of  Pastum  the  edi- 
flees  which  still  jubsist  are  to  be  ascribed;  not 
to  the  Romans,  *  ho  never  seem  to  have  adoptee! 


the  genuine  Doric  style :  the  Sybarites  are  sat  t 
to  have  occupied  the  neighbouring  plain ;  the 
Dorians  therefore  appear  to  have  the  fcir*< 
claim  to  these  majestic  and  everlasting  ir  la- 
ments. B  ut  at  what  period  were  they  erec  cd  t 
to  judge  from  their  form  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture now  in  existence.  In  beholding  them 
and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon 
heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  manner,  and  the  first  attempt  to  pass 
from  the  immense  masses  of  the  former  tc  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  latter.  In  fact  the 
temples  of  Pastum,  Agrigentwn,  and  Athens 
seem  instances  of  the  commencement,  the  im- 
provement, and  the  perfection  of  the  Doric  or- 
der." Eustace. 

Pagasje,  or  Paga&a,  a  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  with  an 
harbour  and  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
The  ship  Argo  was  built  there,  as  some  suppose 
and,  according  to  Propertius,  the  Argonauts  set 
sail  from  that  harbour.  From  that  circumstance, 
not  only  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonaua 
themselves,  were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pagasaus.  Pliny  confounds  Pasasae 
with  Demetnas,  but  they  are  different,  and  ths 
latter  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer,;* ho  preferred  the  situation  of  Demeiriai 
for  its  conveniences.  Ovid.  MeL  7,  v.  1,  L6 
v.  349.— Lucan.  2,  v.  715,  1.  6,  v.  400—  Mda 
2,  c.  3  and  1.— Strab.  9.—Propert.  1,  el.  20,  v 
17.— Plin.  4,  C.8.— Apollon.  Rkod.  1,  v.238?4c 

Pagaseticus,  and  Pagasites  sinus,  sometime? 
called  likewise  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  the  bay  upon 
which  the  town  of  Pagasae  was  situated.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 

Palje,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now 
5*.  Bonifacio. 

PaljeapoiSs,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  ol 
Spain.    Strab. 

pAL«PAPHOs,the  ancient  town  ofPaphos,in 
Cyprus,  adjoining  to  the  new.    Strab.  14. 

Pal-epharsalus,  the  ancient  name  of  Phar- 
salus  in  Thessaly.    Cos.  B.  A.  48. 

Pal£Polis,  a  town  of  Campania,  built  by  a 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterwards  was 
erected.    Liv.  8}c2^ 

Paljeste,  a  village  of  Epirus,  near  Oricns 
where  Caesar  first  landed  with  his  fleet  Iaua» 
B,v.4G0.  . 

Paljbbtina,  a  country  of  Asia,  south  of 
Ccelosyria,  and  having  on  the  west  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  in  the  sacred  writings 
the  Great  Sea,  which  extended  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  south 
was  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  east  the  spacious 
barrens  of  Arabia  Deserta.  "  It  is  agreed  thai 
the  name  of  Palastina  is  derived  from  the  Phi- 
1  istines.  For  notwithstanding  that  the  Hebrew 
people  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  the 
Philistines  maintained  possession  of  a  maritime 
country,  which  extended  to  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  th« 
Syrians  who,  by  a  greater  attachment  to  ibis 
people  than  to  a  nation  originally  foreign  in  the 
country,  have  given  occasion  to  the  extension  of 
the  name  of  Palestine,  which  is  found  in  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  which  the 
Jewisl  writers  have  since  adopted  in  the  »o:« 
extent     In  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  cepUir; 
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tlutname  was  oonnonkated  tp  three  previa- 
ccs,  first,  second,  and  third.  And  the  last  oc- 
cupied Arabia  Petrea."  0AnvilUt  The  fir* 
occupations  to  be  noticed,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  country,  are  those  called  the  Jewish  and 
Canaanitish,  neither  of  which  belong  in  strict- 
ness to  classical  geography.  According  to  the 
former,  a  number  or  people,  for  the  greater  part 
of  unknown  origin  and  race,  possessed  in  vari- 
ous apportionments  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  and 
according  to  the  other,  the  Id  tribes,  so  distin- 
guished m  Scripture,  distributed  among  tbenv 
se'.ves  the  same  extent  of  territory.  On  the 
west,  however,  the  Philistines  disputed  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  coast  from  Joppa  to 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  Over  all  the  tribes  the 
power  and  dominion  were  vested  in  the  first 
anointed  king,  and  from  him  transferred  to  the 
unambitious  father  of  the  Jewish  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  the  lowly  and  virtuous  David.  "  The 
despotism  exercised  by  Solomon  created  a  strong 
re-action,  which  was  immediately  felt  on  the  ac- 
cession of  hjs  son  Rehoboam.  This  prince,  re- 
jecting the  advice  of  his  aged  counsellors,  and 
following  that  of  the  younger  and  more  violent, 
soon  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  his  kingdom  wrested  from  him.  In  reply  to 
the  address  of  his  people,  who  entreated  an 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  he  declared,  that 
instead  of  requiring  less  at  their  hands  he  should 
demand  more.  '  My  father  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father  chas- 
tised you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions.'  Such  a  resolution,  expressed  in 
language  at  once  so  contemptuous  and  severe, 
alienated  from  his  government  ten  tribes,  who 
sought  a  more  indulgent  master  in  Jeroboam,  a 
declared  enemy  of  the  house  of  David.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distin- 

Siished  from  that  of  Judah ;  and  hence,  too, 
e  disgraceful  contentions  between  these  kin- 
dred states,  which  acknowledged  one  religion, 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
Arms  and  negotiation  proved  equally  unavail- 
ing, in  repeated  attempts  which  were  made  to  re- 
unite the  Hebrews  under  one  sceptre:  til)  at 
length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  younger  people 
were  subdued  by  Shalmaneser,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  Assyria,  who  carried  them  away 
captive  into  the  remoter  provinces  of  his  vast  em- 
pire. Jeroboam  had  erected  in  his  kingdom  the 
emblems  of  a  less  pure  faith,  to  which  he  confined 
the  attention  of  his  subjects ;  while  the  frequent 
wars  that  ensued,  and  the  treaties  formed  on 
either  side  with  the  Gentile  nations  on  their  re- 
spective borders,  soon  completed  the  estrange- 
ment which  ambition  had  begun.  Little  attached 
to  the  native  line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventu- 
rers, who  had  no  qualities  to  recommend  them 
besides  military  courage  and  an  irreconcilable 
hatred  town  Ms  the  more  legitimate  claimants  of 
the  house  of  David.  The  kingdom  of  Judah,  less 
distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  usurpers,  and 
being  confirmed  in  the  principle?  of  patriotism 
by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
continued,  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  now  began 
to  contend  in  earnest  for  the  possession  of  Pa- 
'eatine.    Several  endeavours  were  made  even 
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after  the  destmtion  of  Samaria,  to  daite  tte 
energies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  thereby  u» 
secure  the  independence  of  the  sacred  territory 
a  little  longer.  But  a  pitiful  jealousy  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  aversion  generated  by  a  long 
course  of  hostile  aggression  j  while  the  over 
whelming  hosjs,  which  incessantly  issued  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  ol 
battle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  left 
to  the  feeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
master.  A  siege,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  terminated  in 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the 
captivity  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  His  two  sons  were  execn* 
ted  in  his  presence,  after  which  his  eyes  wen 
put  out;  when,  being  loaded  with  fetters,  he 
was  carried  to  Babylon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  event  now  alluded  to  took  place  exactly  six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  hence 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  630  prior  to  the 
same  great  epoch.  Under  the  Persian  satraps, 
who  directed  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  their  own  high-priest,  to 
whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  law  of  * 
Moses,  they  rendered  the  obedience  which  was 
due  to  the  head* of  their  nation.  Their  pros* 
perity,  it  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished  or 
increased  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reigns who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Cyrus  *  but  no  material  change  in  their  circum- 
stances took  place  until  the  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the' 
Syro-Macedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Asia, 
and  given  a  new  dynasty  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.  The  struggles  which  ensued  between 
these  powerful  states  frequently  involved  the 
interests  of  the  Jews,  and  made  new  demands 
upon  their  allegiance*  although  it  is  admitted, 
that  as  each  was  desirous  to  conciliate  a  people 
who  claimed  Palestine  for  their  unalienable 
heritage,  the  Hebrews  at  large  were,  during  two 
centuries,  treated  with  much  liberality  and  fa- 
vour. But  this  generosity  or  forbearance  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes* 
who,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  insurrections,  and 
harassed  by  the  events  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
in  Egypt,  directed  his  angry  passions  against 
the  Jews.  The  severities  of  Antiochus,  which 
had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish people,  called  forth  in  a  hostile,  attitude  the 
brave  family  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  valour 
and  perseverance  enabled  them  to  dispute  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine.  But  the  victorious  Maccabees, 
who  had  delivered  their  country  from  the  op- 
pression of  foreigners,  encountered  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  the  factious  spirit  of  their  own 
people.  Alcimus.  a  tool  of  the  Syrians,  assum- 
ed the  title  of  high-priest,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
office  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  institutions  of  Moses.  Tn  this  emer- 
gency Judas  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
who  willingly  extended  their proteetkn  to  eon- 
federates  so  likely  to  aid  their  ambitfcus  views 
in  the  east ;  but  before  the  republic  conld  inter- 
pose herarms  in  his  behalf,  the  Hebrew  general 
had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle."  JhtssetTs  Pa- 
latini. After  a  long  series  of  wars  and  domes* 
89} 
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i  fefaived  from  the  Re* 

i  a  monarch,  ia  the  person  of  Herod  tie 
Great,  who,  actaowledeane;  allegiance  to  Roar*> 
w  permitted  to  eternise  the  wncboneof  royal- 
ty ia  this  bad*  bow  fast  failing  from  its  mithi 
la  the  reign  of  Augustas,  with  the  deposition 
erf  Archeiaus.  the  son  of  Herod,  ended  the  b- 
tuelitish  rule  in  Jerusalem,  which  the*  beeaane 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  met,  a  provine* 
of  the  empire,  and  Pontine  Pitele  succeeded  as 
second  governor  of  this  dependency.  Botes** 
afaorn  of  even  the  show  of  independence,  Pales- 
tine was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  domestic  peace  in 
slavery ;  and  the  ooeMnotionsaad  tuanulta  winch 


mark  her  history  as  a  province,  till  she  destruc* 
«  city  by  Titos,  are  in  no  degree  an 


turn  of  the  < 


art 
lo. 
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illustration  or  the  superiority  of  dependant  to 
republican  government  in  securing;  order  and 
tranquillity.  Under  the  Romans  tee  distrimv- 
taon  of  Palestine  was  into  Oalimw  Superior  and 
3aiileea  Inferior,  Samaria,  Judaea,  subdivided 
into  Judaea  Propria  and  Pentapoiis  and  Muanma, 
and  Peima  beyond  the  Hermon  mons,  belongs 
ing  to,  Arabia,  and  comprising  the  distrietsof 
Trachonitis,  Gauloniua,  Batanoea,  Aorantiis, 
taima.  Decapoiis,  Perma  Propria,  Ammonitis 
and  Moabitia.  Under  Constantine,  as  all  his 
empire  had  been  subjected  ton  novel  division ; 
so  also  was  a  new  distribution  effected  in  the 
counties  of  Palestine,  viewed  perhaps  with  soma 
favour  by  that  emperor ;  though  many  authors, 
and  among  them  Malte-Braa.  refer  these  divi- 
mons  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Palestine  was 
then  divided  into  Palmstiaa  Prima,  including 
Samaria,  Judaea  Propria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines ;  Secunda,  comprising  Galibea,  Gau» 
loni&s,  and  Decapolis;  andTertta.  comprehend* 
iDgthecountriesof  Idumaia  and  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  most  remarkable  geographical  features  of 
Palestine  are  treated  of  under  the  particular  di- 
visions to  which  they  belong ;  the  mountains  of 
Libanus  upon  the  northern  frontier,  the  Hermon 
upon  the  east,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  sacred  Jordan,  as  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
whole,  may  be  separately  particularized.  The 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  by  which  we  recagniae  this  coun- 
try in  the  inspired  writings  an  the  country  of 
the  chosen  people,  of  their  glory,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  their  destruction,  alter  having  ceased 
in  a  great  measure  during  the  period  of  it*  bon- 
dage, revives  when  we  contemplate  it  as  the 
country  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  enlightened  and 
generous  empire  of  Saladis*  of  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Richard  of  England,  and  as  the  bril- 
liant field  of  glory  for  the  chivalry  of  France; 
but  the  empire  of  the  Turks  has  again  deprived 
It  of  all  consideration,  and  the  civilised  world 
has  ceased  to  regard  the  population  of  that 
country  in  connexion  with  its  former  inhabit- 
ants and  its  earlier  fortunes. 

Paljettkus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.    SVrab.  16. 

PIlatinus  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  larg* 
est  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built* 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  capital  of  Italy » in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well 
as  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Augustus,  and  all  the 
succeeding  emperors ;  from  which  circumstance 
the  word  Palatum  has  ever  since  been  applied 
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*a>  the)  fetmtaacc'  of*  zhffcarcu  or  prince.  Tftt 
Palatine  hill  received  its  name  from  the  goddess 
•Fsfef/or  from  the  word  Pahahdx  who  original- 
ly inhabited  tbe  place,  or  from  Mate  or  jm&z*, 
Mm  Meetings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent 
there,  or  perhaps  from  the  ao&aifej,  vandtti%z, 
because  Evander,  when  he  cafme  to  settle  iA 
Italy,  gathered  aH  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  society.  There  wena  some  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  called 
Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio.  Cask 
ft*— fimL  ML  V.  -m.—Uv.  1,  c.7  and  33.- 
Oatd.  JWW.  14,  v.  8M.— Jwv.  9,  V.  23.— Jfer- 
tie!,  i,  ep.  71.— Ifcrf*.  da  L.  f  4,  c.  S.^Cfc: 
III  CauL  h  - 

Pabantmit,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Piuaotuaa,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now  te 
be  *>afu«,  or  according  to  omen.  Aliakabed, 
***?*.  16. 

PAtjacoRtiM,  or  PaiJconeif  &r*Gtftmf  a  saK 
nhureoua  pool  in  Sicily. 

PALnmtf»,bew  NakU,  a  rite*  of  Africa,  with  a 
town  ot  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  at  the  west 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean.    SVrab.  17. 

PALLMrrtcM,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel)  built  by  Evander,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  oris?* 
nates,  Vergil  sets  it  was  called  after  Pallas,  the* 
gnndiather  of  Evander ;  but  Dionysms  derive? 
in  name  from  Palanttattt  a  town  of  Areadir. 
Di<mj*.  1,  c.  3L—  Virg.  Mn.  8,  *  54  and  311. 

Paiaamtu,  a  town  ot  Spain,  now  JWracfa, 

ithariverCen,    Jl*fe,&c.  6. 


on 

PiiABNK,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  between 
the  Toronaio  and  the  Thermaic  gulf*.  "It  is  said 
to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegra, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-born  Titana.  Fhispe'Binsala 
in  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  little  more  thai  two  miles  ia  breadth-, 
on  Which  formerly  rtood  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Potidssu,  founded  by  the  Corinthians, 
flofgfa  at  what  period  is  not  apparent ;  it  must, 
however,  have  existed  some  time  before  the 
Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that 
it  sent  troops  to  Pfcauea,  having  already  surren- 
dered to  the  PessiaiH  on  their  march  into 
Greece."    Oram. 

P*lm*rm,  a  small-island  opposite  Tarraetaft, 
in  Latimn.    Pirn.  8,  c.  & 

pAtAiva*,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  country, 
called  from  this  place  the  Palm  vTene,  in  Syria, 
between  Arabia  Deserta*  me  Ehtphvates,  sad 
mount  Libanus. "  From  Bmmtk,  or  ratherfroa 
Fwmiek,  an  ancient  Roman  road  leads  to  PaK 
mym,  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  the  rafr 
deuce  of  the  immortal  Zenobia  and  the  elegant 
Longinua  This  anciebteity  is  160  miles  to  Ac 
south-east  of  Aleppos  and  an  equal  dismnrt 
from  ftamasoua,  in  a  smaU  district  surrouDded 
with  daserm.  The  eye  <rf  the  traveller  is  all  at 
once  arrested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  rains; 
arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  <n 
every  band :  one  colonnade,  4080  feet  ion?,  fe 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  mausoleum.  Tint 
has  partially  preserved  tbe  peristyles,  the  a* 
tercoiumnaliona,  and  tablatwrea;  the  elegant* 
of  the  design  eqnala  throughout  the  richness  of 
the  materials.  These  inagmfioea*  ruins  present 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  hovefe  of  wiKl  Aram, 
now  the  only  inhabitants  of  a-oil*  Wflkh  ia  fix* 
mar  timeaamulated  Rome,  Bvtfry  spefrof  gtemd 
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Intervening  between  the  tiBi  and  colmnns  fe 
laidout  in  plantations  of  corn  and  olives,  enclos- 
ed by  mud  walls.  There  are  two  fibers,  the 
waters  of  which,  when  judiciously  distributed, 
mast  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  the  ancient  inhabrtankv0™  are 
now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  is  the  ©aad." 
MalU-Brv* 

Pamisoa,  L  a  river  of  Thessaly,' Jalfeng  into 
the  Peneus.  Btrodat.  7,  o.  m.—Plin.  4,  c  & 
— IL  Another  of  MesseniamPetoponnesus. 

Pamphylia.  a  province  of  Aria  Minor,  an* 
ciently  called  Mopsopia.  It  was  bounded  by 
Pbrygia  on  the  north,  by  a  part  of  the  same 
country  and  by  Lycia  on  the  west,  by  the  see- 
upon  the  south,  and  by  Ciiicia  on  the  east.  The 
principal  river  of  this  district  was  the  Catarac- 
tes,  and  in  the  northern  parts  the  Teavunnioun- 
tains  separated  from  Pamphytia  proper  that  salt 
of  Pisidia  which  was  called  Isaaria.  The  parts 
on  the  sea-coast  Were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
district  called  Pisidia*  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  separate  country*  It  abounded  with 
pastures,  vines,  and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
Grecian  colony.  Strofi.  14.— JWWa,  1.— Poio, 
%  c.  Z.—PUn.  5,  c.  9&— U*.  37,  c  28  and  «X 

Pahcbaa,  Panch±a,  I*  or  Pwtvckwia,  an  isl- 
and of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphyiius 
had  a  magnificent  temple,— IL  A  part  of 
Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  perfiunes  which  it  prod  t«e<L  Virg* 
O.  2,  v.  139,  1.  4,  v.  3Wr-  Odez.  87.— OrS. 
JkSet.  1,  v.  309.—Dio<L  b.—Isucrtt,  9,  v.  417* 

PajcdaTabia,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  La- 
ennia,  now  called  Santa  M&ria. 

Pandosu,  I.  a  town  pf  Lnconia,  on  the  right 
Dank  of  the  Aciris,  near  the  ruins  of  Heracles. 
"  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhos,  states  thatthe 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the 
Romans  was  fought  between  Heraclea  and 
Pandosia,  and  other  writers  affirm  thai  the  ac- 
tion took  place  near  the  former  town.  The 
bronze  tables  of  Heraclea  also  distinctly  men> 
tion  Pandosia  as  being  in  its  neighbourhood ;  a 
great  question,  however,  has  arisen  among  to- 
pographers relative  to  this  place,  which  remains 
still  undecided.  Are  we  to  identify  this  city 
with  the  well-known  Pandosia,  which  Strabo 
and  Livy  allude  to  in  speaking  -of  Alexander, 
king-of  Epirus.  who  met  his  death  in  its  vicinity  1 
We  apprehend  we  ought  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive. And  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Ma* 
zocchi,  Holstenius,  and  other  modern  antiqua- 
ries, Romanelli,  however,  endeavours  to  adapt 
all  the  citations  of  ancient  writers  to  one  and 
the  same  city,  which  he  placer  at  AkglonaP 
pram.— IT.  Another,  in  the  country  of  the 
Bnxtri,  near  Cosentia,  well  known  "  in  history 
as  having  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Alexander,  kins;  of  Epiras*  Clavecins  disco- 
vered, with  his  usual  penetration,  that  this 
Pandosia  must  have  belonged  to  the  Brutii; 
bat  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Lueanian  town  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Hera- 
alsean  Tables,  which  principally  attest  that  fact, 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  precise  pe- 
tition, however,  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
(he  Bratian  Pandosia,  remains  yet  uncertain. 
The  early  Calabrian  antiquaries  placed  it  at 
CasUl  Franco,  about  five  miles  from  Castas*. 
p'Anville  lays  it  down,  in  b^  map  of  ancient 
IuJy,  near  I-     and  Cir*U*t  on  the  confines  of 


Ltrcanin.  Chrve'rYus^stipposeS  that  ft  may  hfti 
stood  between  Cottsentia  and  Thurri;  but  more 
modern  critics  have,  with  greater  probability, 
sought  its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction, 
near  the  village  of  Mendocino,  between  Con* 
sentm  and  the  sea,  a  hill  with  three  summits 
having  been  remarked  there,  which  answers  to 
the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

together  *with  the  rivulet  Mart$anto,  of  At- 
cenU."    Cram. 

Pa*q«vs,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Aflwt*  Caramvma,  and  joined  to  mount 
Rhodope  neat  the  sources  of  the  river  Nescus* 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations.  It 
was  on  this  mountain  that  Lyeurgus,  the  Thra- 
ehm  king,  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheu$ 
sailed  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  listen  to  his  song. 
It  abounded  m  gold  and  silver  mines,  ttcrodrt. 
6,  c.  16>  Ac  1.  7,  c.  113.— Vh>g.  0.  4,  v.  4€fc 
-~Oetd.  Fad.  3,  v.  TW.^Thucyd.  9.-~Z*tca*. 
l,v.6TO|1.7,v.4Sa 

PiNSomtrM,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  My* 
eale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helke.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  good  of  all  the  nation ;  whence  the 
name  *a»«*<*r,  all  Ionia.  The  deputies  of  th* 
twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled  there  were 
those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene-  Ephesus,  Le- 
toedos,  Colophon,  Clasomenss,  Phoreses.,  Tecs, 
Chios,  Samos*  and  Erythrae.  If  the  bull  offered 
in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen 
of  the  highest  favour,  as  the  sound  was  partiru* 
larly  acceptable  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  as  m  some 
manner  k  resembled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  Berodot.  1,  c.  148,  Ac.—  SlraB.  14. 
— JMto,  1,  c,  17, 

Pimos,  or  Pawrjs,  a  nfoeatain  belonging  to 
the  ridge  called  Anti-Libanus.  It  gave  rise  to 
the  head-springs  of  the  Jordan  (  Vid.  Jordan9s\ 
and  on  It  between  these  fountains,  stood  the  city, 
of  Pauses.  "On  thenartition  of  the  states  of 
Herod  among  his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the 
Trachon itis,  gave  to  the  city  of  Paneas  the  name 
of  Casate*,  lo  which  was  annexed  by  dlstinc* 
tkm  the  surname  of  PlUifpi.  It  did  not,  how* 
ever,  prevent  the  rasamptton  of  its  primitive  de* 
nomination,  pronounced  Banian,  more  purely 
than  Beliaes,  as  ft  is  written  by  the  historian* 
of  the  crusades."    IT  Invito. 

PanwSmii,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Jarytges 
MetanaSUe,  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Da  h  ube, 
on  the  west  by  Norieoin,  and  by  TNyrierm  on 
the  south,  corresponding  in  modem  geography 
to  Hungary  west  of  the  Danube,  61a  von ia,  anil 
Croatia.  "  In  the  war  which  Augustus,  then 
called  Octavius,  wseed  with  the  Tapydes  and 
the  Dalmatians  of  itlyricum,  the  Roman  arms 
had  penetrated  to  the  Pannontaas.  But  ir  was 
reserved  for  Tiberius,  who  commanded  in  these 
countries,  to  reduce  Paimonia  into  a  province. 
It  we*  divided  m  the  time  of  the  Antonhiesimo 
Superior  and  Jnfmor j  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ambd,  or  Rattb,  in  the  Danube,  formed 


the  separation  of  it,  according  to  Ptolemy.  A£ 
terwatds  wn  find  csanfoved  dm  terms  first  tad 
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second,  asm  the  other  provincoaof  the  empire; 

and  in  a  later  age  a  third,  under  the  name  of 
Valeria,  between  the  former  two.  This  second, 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  Drave  and  Save,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Savia,  which  now  gives  to  a 
canton  of  this  country  the  name  of  Po-Savia ; 
expressing,  in  the  Slavonic  language,  a  situa- 
tion adjacent  to  the-  Saoe.  Among  the  several 
people  which  are  named  in  the  extent  of  Pan- 
nonia, the  Scor'disei  and  the  Tawisci  are  par- 
ticularly noted.  Gauls  by  origin,  and  far  re* 
moved  from  their  ancient  dwelling  as  the  Brii, 
they  were  separated  by  Mons  Claudius,  which 
appears  to  extend  between  the  Drave  and  the 
3a ve."  D'AnviUe.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Empire,  Pannonia  became  successively  the  pos- 
session of  almost  every  barbarous  nation  that 
now  lumultuously  thronged  within  the  limits  of 
the  Danube.  The  Goths  and  Vandals  were 
in  turn  dislodged,  and  the  Lombards,  on  their 
invasion  of  Italy  under  Alboin,  left  to  an  equal- 
ly barbarous  race,  the  Hungarians,  this  coun- 
try, no  longer  the  subject  of  imperial  protection, 
or  the  object  of  imperial  care ;  add  no  nation  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  consists  of  a  more 
heterogeneous  population.  "  Different  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  the  ancient  cross 
of  St.  Stephen  \  the  Magiars  came  thither  oft 
their  swift  horses  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga ; 
the  Slovak  descended  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  or  Norican  Alps ;  the  Germans  and 
WaUackian  shepherds  advanced  along  the  Da- 
nube ;  all  of  European  origin,  although  distin- 
guished by  their  national  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes; all  Christians,  although  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  rites  and  observances," 
MrUU-Brun.  The  same  author  elsewhere  re- 
marks, "  the  Magiars  or  Hungarians  form  three 
fourths  of  the  population  in  the  Trans-Danubian 
circle,  and  the  western  frontiers  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Germans.  The  Vandals  are  most 
numerous  in  the  counties*  of  Szalad  and  Szu- 
meg,  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Oedenburg  and  Eisenburg.  Their 
name  has  excited  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  Vandals,  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
Pannonia,  continued  during  forty  years  citizens 
of  Rome;  they  committed  afterwards  dreadful 
devastations,  but  according  to  tbegeneral  opi- 
nion-they  were  of  Gothic  origin.  The  Vandals 
of  Hungary  call  themselves  Slovenes,  their  dia- 
lect is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  other  Slavo- 
nic tribes,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  Windes  or  Wendes  in  Styria,  and  differ  at 
present  from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to 
protestantism."  The  principal  rivers  of  Pan- 
nonia, besides  the  Danube,  were  the  Sams,  the 
Dravus,  and  the  Arrabona;  while  the  Claudius 
mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius  constituted  ano- 
ther geographical  feature.  The  chief  towns 
were  Carnuntum  in  the  north,  and  Sirmiom  on 
the  Savus  in  the  south. 

Pamopous,  the  city  ef  Pan,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
called  also  Chemmis.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where*he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  statute,  fasdno  longissmo 
etertclo.    Diod.  b.—Strab.  17. 

Panormus,  I.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  north- 
west pan  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
taruaginians  in  Sicihr,  and  it  was  at  last  taken 
ft*) 
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bythefUmaas.    JfttaJfce.fr* 
. II.  A  town  of  the  Taraciaa 


with  difieuUy  by  t 

Hal.  14,  v.  *& II.  A  town  of  the  f 

Chersonesusv— IIL  A  town  of  Ionia, : 

Ephesus. IV.  Another  in  Crete. V.  b 

Macedonia. VL  Achaia, VII.  Same* . 

Pantaotas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,,  which  mils  into  the  sea,  after  ninaint 
a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  rugged 
stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  AS*.  3,  v.  6e9.— 
Ikd.  U,  v.  m.—Ovi<L  Fast.  4,  v.  471. 

Pantanos  lacub,  the  lake  of  Ltsiua,  is  site* 
ated  in  Apulia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frenio. 
Plin.  3,  e.  12. 

Pantheon,  a  celebrated   temple  at  Roma. 
built  by  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ana 
dedicated  to  ail  the  gods,  whence  the  name  ** 
fof.    It  was  struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after,  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  a, 
and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  converted  into  a 
Christian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  curious. 
Plin.  36,  c.  Ib—MarceU.  16,  e.  10.    "  The 
Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
of  republican  architecture,  and  of  course  mom 
ancient  than  the  portico,  which,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  was  erected  by  Agrippa  about  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    But  whether 
the  temple  was  built  at  the  same  time,  or  per- 
haps one  hundred  years  before  its  portico,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  ancient  edifice  that  now  remains  in  a 
state  of  full  and  almost  perfect  preservation. 
The  square  of  the  Pantheon,  or  Piazza  dellm 
Rotonda,  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  -and  an  ob- 
elisk, and  terminated  by  the  portico  of  Agrippa, 
This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a  double  ran^e 
of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.    Between 
the  middle  columns,  which  are  a  little  further  re- 
moved from  each  other  than  the  others,  a  pas- 
sage opens  to  the  brazen  portals,  which,  as  they 
unfold,  expose  to  view  a  circular  hall  of  immense 
extent,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  lighted 
solely  from  above.    It  is  paved  and  lined  with 
marble.    Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is  support- 
ed by  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters  of 
Oiallo  aniico  /  in  the  circumference  there  am 
eight  niches,  and  between  these  niches  are  eight 
altars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less  sat 
but  of  the  same  materials.    The  niches  were 
anciently  occupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities; 
the  intermediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  for 
the  inferior  powers.    The  proportions  of  this 
temple  are  admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced ;  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter, 
and  its  dome  not  an  oval  but  an  exact  hemi- 
sphere.   The  Pantheon  was  convened  into  a 
church  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  about  the  year 
G09,  and  has  since  that  period  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontine."    Eustace. 

Panticipjeom,  now  Kerehi,  a  town  of  Tan- 
rica  Chersonesus/  built  by  .the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bosphorus.  ft 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bosphorus.  Mithridates  the  great  died 
there.    Plin.—Strah. 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  European  Scvthia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  supposed  to  be 
the  Samara  of  the  moderns.   HerodoL  A,  c.  M. 

Papbl1o5nia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  separated  by  the  Parthenins  from  Bithyoia 
OH  the  west;  the  tnoAntamsofGalatn  lay  upon 
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b;onthe*ntth-eastthe  rivtT  Halys  farm- 

ec us  dividing  line  towards  Pontus:  ana  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Euxine  washed  it  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenins  to 
that  of  the  Halys.  "  Till  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Heneti, 
who  are  pretended  to  have  afterwards  passed  in- 
to Italy,iin  confounding  their  name  wuh  that  of 
the  Veneti.  There  is  an  ambiguity  concerning 
the  limits  of  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.  Cfangra 
was  the  metropolis  ol  the  former  province  under 
the  lower  empire ;  yet  the  local  position  of  this 
city,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  a  Galatian  prince,  as  king  De- 
jotarus,  seem  to  favour  the  claim  of  Galatia 
during  the  ages  of  antiquity."    VAnviUe. 

Papbob,  a  famous  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1 184  years 
before  Christ,  by  Agapenor,  at  the  head  or  a  co- 
lony from  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
particularly  worshipped  there,  and  all  male  ani- 
mals were  offered  on  her  altars,  which,  though 
100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with  the  profusion 
of  Arabian  frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were 
very  effeminate  and  lascivious,  and  the  young 
virgins  were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place, 
to  get  a  dowry  by  prostitution.  Strab.  8,  Ac.— 
PUn.  2,  c.  96.— Mela,  2,  c.  l.—Hv*er.  Od.8. 
—Virg.  ASn.  1,  v.  419,  Ac.  1. 10,  v.  51,  Ac.— 
Baral.  1,  od.  30,  v.  \.—T<vit.  A.  3,  c.  69,  H.  9, 
c.  3.  "  .There  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of 
Papkos:  the  more  ancient,  which  had  received 
Venus  when  Issuing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea ; 
and  a  new  one  which  has  prevailed,  preserving 
its  name  under  the  form  of  Bafo,  or  Bafa. 
&AnviUe. 

Pabadisus,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 

Plin.  5,  c.  23.— Strab.  16. In  the  plains  of 

Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a  gar- 
den beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and  called 
Batumi  Paradtsus. 

IUrjstace,  or  Tacbnt,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de- 
feated bv  Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  in  E*m.  8.— Strab. 
11  anclta-JW*  6,  c.  96. 

Parstonium,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  west  of 
Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped.  The 
word  Paratonius  is  used  to  signify  Egyptian, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexandria,  which 
was  situate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17. 
— War.  4,  c.  11.— Lucan.  3,  v.  995, 1.  10,  v.  9. 
—OM.  Met.  9,  v.  719.  A.  9,  el.  13,  v.  7. 

Parish,  a  people  of  Gaul.  In  the  Histribu- 
Hon  of  this  country,  according  to  the  Commen- 
taries, the  Parian  belong  to  Celtics  and  Belgica, 
their  possessions  occupying  either  bank. of  the 
Seine.  Their  capital  was  Lutetia,  called  from 
them  Parisiornm,  the  city  of  Paris.  Vid.  Lute- 
tia.    Cos.  Belt.  <7#6,  c  3. 

Parstos,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.    Strab. 

Parium,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus  was 
born,  as  some  say.  Strab.  10.— Plin.  7,  c.  9, 1. 
36,  c.  5. 

Parma,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  belong- 
ing hi  the  early  ages  totheBoii.  It  stood  on  the 
Vid  ASmvlia.  6y  a  little  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  which,  like  itself,  has  retained  its  old  appel- 
lation. This  town  was  of  great  antiquity,  bein^ 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  or  perhaps,  even  before 
their  invasion,  by  the  Tuscans.    In  the  civil 
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warn  Parma  espoused  the  cause  of  Anton* 
and  suffered  greatly  on  the  final  success  of  his 
worthless  competitor.  The  poetCassius  and 
the  critic  Macrobias  were  born  there.  It  waa 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  569.  Cu. 
Philip.  14.-2*9.  39,  c.  55. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  anciently 
called  Larnostos>  from  the  boat  of  Deucalion 
(imorai)  which  was  carried  there  in  the  univer- 
sal deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Parnassus 
from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Cleobu- 
la,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  The  soil  was  barren,  but  the  val- 
leys and  the  green  woods  that  cover  iis  sides, 
rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  ana 
meditation.  "  Above  Delphi  rises  this  moun- 
tain, which  extends  from  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
cri  Oaolse  to  the  extremity  of  Phocis,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  where  it  joins  the  chain  of 
(Eta.  Towards  the  south-east  it  is  connected 
with  those  of  Helicon  and  the  other  Boeotian 
ridges.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
central  Greece,  and  retains  its  snows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  hence  the  epithets  so 
universally'  applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  The 
name  of  Parnassus  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad, 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Ulysses  recounts  his  adventure  in  hunt- 
ing a  bore  with  Autolycus,  and  his  sons. .  Its 
summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Two 
lofty  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  Delphi, 
ana  obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of 
4t*4pv^of,  or  the  two-headed.  The  celebrated 
Castalian  fount  pours  down  the  cleft  or  chasm 
between  these  two  summits,  being  fed  by  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus."    Cram. 

Parnes,  (etis,)  "now  Nozea,  the  highest 
mountain  of  Attica,  rises  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  that  province,  being  connected  with  Pen- 
telicns  to  the  south,  and  towards  Bceotia  with 
Citbttron.  '  It  is  intermingled ,'  says  Dodwell, 
( with  a  multiplicity  ef  glens,  crags,  and  well 
wooded  rocks  and  precipices,  and  richly  diver- 
sified with  scenery,  Wjbich  is  at  once  grand  and 
picturesque;  its  summit  commands  a  view  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country.'  Pausanias  says  that 
on  mount  Parnes  there  was*  statue  of  Jupiter 
Parnethius,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semaleus.  v 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  ana  bears."  Cram. 

Parofamisus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stony  Girdle,  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.  Strab.  15.  This  extensive 
chain  belonged,  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to 
Aria,  which  it  separated  from  Bactriana,  and, 
running  east  into  Scythia,  covered  all  the  north . 
of  India,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  river  from 
which  that  country  takes  its  name.  This  will 
make  it  correspond  to  the  Hindoo  Coosh  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan,  on  the  northern  borders 
of  Cabuly' from  which  the  Hrmalah  mountains 
diverge  towards  the  south ;  the  Indus  making 
its  ways  through  the  defiles  which  separate  these 
lolly  chains. 

Parorria,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 

Heemns.    Lty.  39,  c.  27. II.  A  town  of 

Peloponnesus. HI.  A  district  of  Phrygia 

Magna.    Strab.  19. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  (he  Cy- 
clades.  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant 
from  Naxos,  and  twentv-eight  from  Delos.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliriv,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos, 
that  is,  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  Hi 
Ml 
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emrumferenee,  a  measure  which  some  of  the 
moderns  hare  extended  to  fifty  and  even  eighty 
miles.  It  has  borne  the  different  names  of  Pae- 
tia,  Mi-Ma,  Hiria,  Demetrias,  Zacynikms,  Ca- 
iamis,  and  Hyleaua.  It  received  the  name  of 
Paros,  which  it  still  bears,  from  Paros,  a  son 
of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of  Parrhasius. 
The  island  of  Paros  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
well  known  for  its  famous  marble,  which  was 
always  used  by  the  best  statuaries.  The  best 
quarries  were  those  of  Marpesus,  a  mountain 
where  still  caverns,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
depth,  are  seen  by  modern  travellers,  and  admir- 
ed as  the  source  from  whence  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  and  the  porticos  of  Greece  received  their 
splendour.  According  to  Pliny,  the  quarries 
were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in  the  clearest 
weather,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamps: 
from  which  circumstance  the  Greeks  have  called 
the  marble  LycktUUs,  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.  Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle 
Which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons.  The  capital  city  was  called  Pa- 
roa.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans'setUed  in  iL 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  because 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Archilochus 
was  born  there.  The  Pari**  marbles,  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Arundelian, 
were  engraved  in  this  island  in  capital  letters, 
B.  0. 364,  and,  as  a  valuable  chronicle,  preserv- 
ed the  most  celebrated  epochas  of  Greece  from 
the  year  1582  B.  C .  These  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  procured  originally  by  M.dePei- 
risc,  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
4o  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still 

Sbe  seen.  Prideaux  published  an  account  of  all 
e  inscriptions  in  1676.  Mela,  3,  c.  7. — Strab. 
6.— C.  Jfep.  in  Mill.  &  AU.—Virg.  JBn.  1,  v. 
593.  G.  3,  v.  34.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  419, 1.  7,  v. 
466.— Plvn.  3,  c.  14,  L  36.  c.  11. —DM.  5.  and 
Tkucyd.  L—Herodot.  5,  ic.—Horat.  1,  od.  19, 
v.  6. 

ParrbXsu.  "  The  Parrhasii  were  an  Arca- 
dian people,  apparently  on  the  Laconian  fron- 
tier ;  but  the  extent  and  position  of  their  terri*- 
tory  is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucydides 
says  their  district  was  under  the  subjection  of 
Maminea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia.  But 
Pausanias  seems  father  to  assign  to  the  Parrha- 
«i  a  more  western  situation ;  for  he  names  as 
their  towns,  Lyeosura,  Thocaia,  Trapezue,  Aoa-- 
cesium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Megalopolis." 
Cr*m. 

Partrentos,  I.  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
Uter  separating  Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Euxine 
Sea  near  Sesamum ;  it  received  its  name  either 
because  the  virgin  Diana  (tMtpdtpoA  bathed  her- 
self there,  or  perhaps  it  received  it  from  the  pu- 
rity and  mildness  of  its  waters.    Herodot,.  2.  c. 

104.— Plin.  6,  c.  2. IL    A  mountain  which 

ibrmednhe  boundary  between  the*  territories  of 

Argolis  and  Arcadia.    Upon  this  mountain  it  Iral,  been  peopled' by  the  same  indigenous  rare, 


was  that  Philippines,  the  Athenian  courier,  was 
said  to  have  been  met  by  the  god  Pan,  while 
on  his  w^y  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Sparta  against 
Jhe  Persians.— 'III.  A  river  of  European 
wmatia.    OvU.ak  Pont.  4^  eL  10,  v.  43. 


Pabtb&mom,  a  tempi*  of  Athena,  mefsi  t 

Minerva,     vid.  Alton*. 

PAKTHEMdrs.     Vid.  Jtoapdis. 

P astra,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  iht 
east  by  Margiaaa,  on  the  north  by  the  country 
of  the  Derbies,  west  by  Hyrcania,  and  seats 
by  Aria.    This  was  the  proper  country  of  tat 
Parthi,  while  subjects  of  the  Persian  kings; 
nor  was  it  till  about  the  year  of  Home  504  tail 
they  established  aa  independent  empire,  destin* 
ed  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  tacmselfes, 
oppressors  of  the  worhL    Under  Arsaees  tail 
new  state  commenced,  that  leader  rejecting  the 
claim  of  the  Syrian  Jang,  and  establishing  the 
independence  of  this,  then  inconsiderable  pro* 
vince.    The  ninth  in  succession  from  Arsaoai 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  had  the 
honour  of  capturing  the  Roman  standards,  which 
the  ambition  of  Rome  and  of  Crassns  bad  car- 
ried in  the  hope  of  planting  them  among  these 
independent  tribes.    Nor  did  the  usurping  em- 
pire of  Europe  ever  succeed  in  reducing  this 
people,  whose  government  existed  from  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  above,  till  the  year  of  our  em 
994,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians.aad 
Parthia  became  again  a  province  of  the  Persia* 
monarchy.    In  "the  greatest  stretch  of  their  em- 
pire, the  Parthi  possessed  an  extensive  territo- 
ry, to  which  they  never  imparted  their  name; 
and  the  greatest  surface,  of  country"  which  bore 
the  appellation  of  Parthia,  may  perhaps  be  de- 
scribed within  the  following  boundaries:  Aria 
on  the  east,  Hyrcania  on  the  north,  the  country 
of  the  Median  ParaHaceni  on  the  west,  and  the 
Caraaanian  deserts  on  the  south.    Some  sup- 
pose that  the  present*  capital  of  the  country  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatompylos.    Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  Panhmns  wens  Scy* 
thssns  by  origin, -who  made  an  invasion  on  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last 
fixed  their  residence  near  Hyrcania.    The  Par- 
tisans were  naturally  strong  and  warlike,  and 
were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
archers  in  the  world.    The  peculiar  custom  of 
discharging  their  arrows  whde  they  wer^retir- 
ing  ftiH  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  the  poets,  who  ail  ob- 
serve that  their  flight  was  more  formidable  than 
their  attacks.     This  manner  of  fighting,  and 
the  wonderfuladdress  and  dexterity  with  woich 
it  was  performed,  gained  them  many  victories. 
The  following  extract  from  Malte-'Bmn  eon- 
tains  the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Parthi.    "  The  Par- 
thians,  who,  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  re-established  in.  great  glony  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia,  were  Scythians  or  Stcc, 
according  to  some  authors  of  middling  autho-  ^ 
rity.    Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  greater 
weight,  mention  themsimp$  as  inhabitants  of 
a  province  of  eastern  Persia.  Nothing  in  their 
habits  nor  in  the  names  of  their  kings  gives  any 
indication  of  a  Scythian  origin.    In  short,  we 
may  consider  it  as  clear,  thafup  to  the  great  re- 
volution effected  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  /ma,  or  Persia,  has,  in  gene- 


divided  into  different  nations,  and  apealriag  iht 
same  language,  though  withy]  inferences  of  dia- 
lect" Strab.  2,  c.  6,  &Cv~- Curt.  6,  t.  U;— 
rtor.  3,  c  5.— Virg.  Q.  3.  t*  31.  Ac   J0n>  % 
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-Die.  Cm.  40.— Pk*.  6,  c.  6W J**.  6>  c.  96. 
—Potyd.  6,  &c.—MarceUin.—Ikrodia*.  3,  Ac 
—Lucan.  1,  r.  330,  1.  6,  v.  60,  1. 10,  v.  6&— 
.**t*.  41,  e.  V—ltorat.  1,  od.  19,  y.  11, 1.  3,  od. 
I3,v.  IT. 

Parthini,  a  people  of  Illrricum.  Ldv.  29,  c. 
12,  1.  33.  c.  34,  L  44,  e.  80.— GueL  Aug.  19.— 
Cie.  in  Pis.  40 

Parthyene,  a  province  of  Parthia,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  though  some  authors  support  thai 
it  is  the  name  of  Parthia  itself. 

Paroadres,  now  lldiz  Dagi,  a  part  of  the 
mountain  range  that  separates  the  territories  of 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia. 

Pasargada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Carma- 
nia/founded  by  Cyras  on  the  Terr  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia were  always  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasar- 
gadss  were  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  the  Achtemenides. 
"  Cyrus  had  there  his  tomb;  and  a  city  which 
preserves  the  name  of  Poja,  or  F\ua,  with  the 
surname  of  Kuril  according  to  the  Persians, 
shows  us  the  position  of  Pasargades,  or  Pasa- 
gardes ;  for  the  name  is  also  thus  written :  and 
ihe  modern  termination  of  Okerd,  to  the  names 
of  many  places  in  Persia,  may  authorize  this 
diversity.*  f/Anville.—Strab.  Ibs-Phn.  8, 
c.  96.— Ifer/afc*.  1,  c.  126.— Mela,  3,  e.8. 

Passaron,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and 
to  defend  the  country.  PhU.  in  Pyrrk.—L#c. 
46,  c.  26  and  33. 

Patala,  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, in  an  island  called  Patois.  The  river  here 
begins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Kile.  Pliny 
places  this  island  within  the  torrid  zone.  Ptin. 
2,  c.  73.— Curt.  9,  c.  7.— &r*b.  16.— Arrian,  6, 
c.  17. 

PatXra,  (orw*,)  now  Potara,  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  a 
temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Pa* 
tareus,  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  brazen  cap  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  and  presented  by 
the  god  to  Telephus.  The  god  was  supposed 
by  some  to  reside  for  the  «ix  winter  monus  at 
Fatara,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Delph m  The 
city  was  greatly  embellished  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
laaelphus,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  change  its 
original  name  into  that  of  bis  wire  Arsjnoe. 
Iav.  37,  c.  15.— Stroh.  14.— Pans.  9,  c.  41.— 
Herat.  3,  od.  14,  r.  6i.—Ovid.  MeL  1,  r.  616.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  15. 

Patavium,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
80,000  men  into  the  field.  Vid.  Padua.  .  ft 
is  the  birth-place  of  Livv,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denominatedPalavtMlv  those 
peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  dialect, 
which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  historian's 
style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the  parity  and 
-efined  language  of  the  Roman  authors  who 
nourished  in  or  near  the  Augustan  age.  Mor- 
tal. 11,  ep.  17,  v.  R— Qfoittf.  1,  c.  5,  56,  1. 8, 
c.  13.— Liv.  10,  c  3,  1.  41,  c.  r<.—Strat>.  5.— 
JMK*,9,<5.4. 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  Iearmn  Sea,  south 
ef  8amos  and  leatia,  with  a  small  town  of  the 


same  name,  situate  at  the  south  of  fcazia,  at*) 
aaeasuaing  30  miles  in  cir  cumierenqe  according 
to  Pliny,  or  only  16  according  to  modern  ua 
veliers.  it  has  a  large  harbour,  near  which  au 
some  hcoJcea  columns,  the  most  ancient  in  that 
part  of  Greece.  The  Romans  generally  ba- 
nished their  culprits  there,  and  here  St.  John, 
an  exile,  delivered  the  sublime  inspirations  of 
the  Apocalypse,  k  is  now  called  Palmuua. 
Strab^-Pti*.  4,  c.  1* 

Patrjb,  a  town  of  Achaia,  on  that  pan  of 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  which  lay  between 
Achaia  and  iEtolia,  outside  of  the  promontories 
Rhram  and  Antiirhium.  This  town,  **  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  oi  three  towns,  called 
Aroe.  Anthea,  and  adessatis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  loniahs  when  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country.  On  their  expulsion  by 
the  Achssans,  the  small  towns  above  mentioned 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreus,  an  illustrious 
chief  of  that  people ;  who,  uniting  them  into 
one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Pairs  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  among  the  twelve  towns 
of  Achaia.'  This  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
which  renewed  the  federal  system  alter  the  in- 
terval occasioned  by  the  Macedonian  domina- 
tion throughout  Greece.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  io  the  coast  of  Italia  and  Acar- 
nania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  for 
communicating  with  these  countries;  and  in 
the  8ocial  War  Phihp  of  Macedon  frequently 
landed  his  troops  there  in  his  expeditions  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Patrseans  sustained  such 
severe  losses  in  the  different  engagements  fought 
against  the  Romans  during  the  Achaean  war, 
that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  city  de- 
termined to  abandon  it.  and  to  reside  in  the 
surrounding  villages  and  boroughs.  Puree  was 
however  raised  to  iis'former  nourishing  condi- 
tion alter  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus, 
who,  in  addition  Co  its  dispersed  inhabitants, 
sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists  chosen 
from  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  ci- 
ty, thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  pri- 
vileges usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their 
colonies.  Strata  affirms,  tfiat  in  his  day  it  was 
a  large  and  populous  town,  wichagood  harbour. 
Chandler  describes  Patras  '  as  a  considerable 
town  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  has  its  summit  crowned 
with  a  ruinous  castle ;  a  dry  flat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  lime  of  Stiabo.  only  an 
indifferent  road  for  vessels.'  According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell, '  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  lew  and 
insignificant,  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  few 
small  capitals  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders axe  found  in  the  streets.1  At  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  is  the  well  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias as  the  oracular  fountain  of  Ceres."  Cram. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica.   Pans.  4,  c.  5. 

Paxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
The  modern  name  of  this  island  is  Pare,  and 
another  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  called  Anii- 
paxo.    They  lie  south-east  of  Coreyra. 

Pjr»m,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillas.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Pedant.  Iav.  8,  c.  39,  L  8, 
c.  13  and  U.—Horal.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

Psojl  L  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 
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jantltB  in  BAynia,  into  which  Hrias  ML 
Svpert.  l,  eL  *>,  t.  33. II.  A  place  be- 
longing to  Mes-aris,  on  that  part  of  the  Crisseean 
gull'  which  was  called  the  Halcyonian  Sea.  M  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelo- 
poonesian  war,  and  used  by  them  as  a  naval 
station,  bat  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Me- 
gareans.  Pausanias  notices  in  this  place  the 
mpnnment  of  JSgialeus,  son  of  Adiastua,  and 
a  statue  of  Diana  Sospita.  The  modern  site  of 
Psaioi  not  far  from  l*vadoftro,  in  a  gull'  formed 
by  a  projection  of  Cithaeron,  a  generally  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pagse."  Cram. 

Pbgasium  Staonum,  a  lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  his  foot. 

Pelaoonla,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia at  the  north.  "  The  Pelagones,  though  not 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pele- 
gon,  the  father  of  Asteropeus,  a  Pseonian  war- 
rior. They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely 
spread  over  the  north  or  Greece,  since  a  district 
of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia 
Tripolitis,  and  it  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by 
Gatterer,  in  his  learned  commentary  on  ancient 
Thrace,  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote 
expedition  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  proge- 
nitors of  the  PflBonians,  who  came  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  Peneus.  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  of  Pelagonia  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  exposed  to  invasions 
from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern 
frontiers ;  for  which  reason  the  communication 
between  the  two  countries  was  carefully  guard- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  This  pass 
led  over  the  chain  of  mount  Scardus.  A  curious 
account  of  the  modern  route  is  given  in  Dr. 
Browne's  Travels:  '  From  Kupndik in  Servia 
we  came  by  lsbar  to  Pyrtij*,  first  passing  the 
high  mountains  of  Pyrlife,  in  Macedonia, 
which  shine  like  silver  as  those  of  Clistura,  and 
beside  Moscovia  glass,  may  contain  good  mine- 
rals in  their  bowels ;  the  rocks  of  this  mountain 
are  the  most  craggy  that  I  have  seen,  and  massy 
stones  lie  upon  stones  without  any  earth  about 
them;  and  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains,  many 
steeples  high,  stands  the  strong  castle  of  Marco 
CaUowitz,  a  man  formerly  famous  in  these 
parts.'  From  thence  the  traveller  journeyed 
through  a  plain  country  to  ManasLtr  or  TWt, 
a  well-peopled  and  pleasantly  situated  town, 
which,  1  conceive,  represents  the  ancient  city  or 
Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Roman  Macedonia.  Although  it  must  from  this 
circumstance  have  been  a  considerable  place, 
little  else  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence at  a  late  period,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
the  Svnecdemus  of  Hierocles  and  the  Byzan- 
tine historian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the 
strength  of  its  citadel."    Cram. 

Pelasqi,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Vid. 
Oracia. 

Pelasgia,  or  Pelascmotis,  a  country  of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petasgi, 
or  Pelasgiota.  The  name  should  be  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Peneus  and  the  coast  of  the 
JEgean  Sea.  The  maritime  borders  of  this 
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partof  Thewsnly  were  afterwards  x^OIed  Magn+ 
sia,  though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  still  retained 
the  name  of  Petesgicm  Stmcs,  now  the  gull  of 
Volo.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus.  Vid*  Gr#- 
cia. 

PjLAnncuM,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.     Vid. 

Pelbthronii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
thae,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pek- 
tkromum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly -,  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  hit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  115. — Odd. 
MeL  \%  v.  453— Z*u»i».  6,  v.  387. 

Pkuoni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  had  Corfinium  and 
Suhno  for  their  chief  towns.  The  most  expert 
magicians  were  among  the  Peligni,  according  to 
Horace.  Idv.  8,  c  6  and  29, 1.  9,  c  41.— Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  I,  el.  8,  v.  43.—&ro£.  b.—HoraL  3, 
od.  19,  v.  8. 

Pelion,  and  Peuos,  a  mountain  of  Thessa- 
lia, u  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  Iolcos 
and  Ormenium,  and  which  forms  a  chain  of 
some  extent,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake  Boebeis,  where  it  unites' with  one  of 
the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  pro- 
montory of  Magnesia.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithss.  It  was, 
however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  as  Dicaearchus  relates,  occupied  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In  a  fragment 
of  Dicsearchus,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
we  have  a  detailed  description  or  Pelion,  and  its 
botanical  productions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  both  as  to  the  forest  trees 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  it  gave  rise  to  two  rivulets  named 
Crausindon  and  Brychon ;  the  source  of  the 
former  was  towards  its  base,  while  the  latter, 
after  passing  what  he  terms  the  Pelian  wood, 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea.  On  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Actams ;  to  which  a  troop  of 
the  ftble&t  youths  of  jhe  city  of  Demetrias  as- 
cenaen  every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  sum- 
mit, that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  It  is  with  propriety  therefore  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pelicoo  the  epithet  of  stormy.11 
Cram.  ' 

Pella,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  Ludias,  not  far  from  the  Sinus  Thfcrmaxus, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born  there,  whence  be  is  often  called  PeJ- 
Imts  Juvenis.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epithet  Jfle#- 
bnu  is  often  applied  to  Egypt  or  Alexandria, 
because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  country, 
were  of  Macedonian  origin.  MdrtiaL  13,  ep. 
85.— L*can.  5,  v.  60,  1.  8,  v.  475  and  607, 1.  % 
v.  1016  and  1073, 1.  10,  v.  55.— JJfcfo,  2,  c  3.  - 
Sbnb.T— Lev.  48,  e,  41. 

Pellene,  I.  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelp- 
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,  at  the  west  of  Sicyon.  it  was  built 
•  the  giant  Pallas,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
fcllen  of  Argus,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the 
country  of  Proteus  the  sea-god.  Strab.  a— 
J\uu.  7,  c  96.^ Uv.  33,  c  14.  "  Pellene  was 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill  about 
sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  From  the  nature  of 
its  situation  the  town  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tihctparta.  Its  name  was  derived  either  from 
the  Titan  Pallas,  or  PeUen,  an  Argive,  who  was 
son  of  Phorbas.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic  games  held 

.therein  honour" of  Mercury."    Cram. II. 

Another  in  Laconia,  between  the  Eurotas  and 
the  borders  of  Messenia,  north-west  of  Sparta. 
It  was  the  residence  of  "  Tyndareus  during  his 
exile  from  Sparta.  Potobius  states  that  Pellene 
was  in  the  district  called  Tripolis,  which  Livy 
places  on  the  confines  of  Megalopolis.  Pellene 
contained  a  temple  of  JEsculapius,  and  two 
fountains  named  Pellanis  and  Lancea.  The 
ruins  of  this  town  probably  correspond  with 
ihose  observed  by  Sir  W.  Oell,  north  of  Peribo- 
Hay  and  near  a  beautiful  source  called  Cepkalo- 
bruso,  with  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  and 
fragments  of  white  marble ;  further  on,  another 
fount  and  walls,  and  a  gate  in  the  walls  which 
run  up  to  a  citadel  rising  in  terraces."  Cram. 
Peloponnesus,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
It  received  its  -name  from  Pelops,  who  settled 
there,  as  the  name  indicates  fox***  wo*,  the 
island  of  Pelops).  It  had  been  called  before  Ar- 
gia,  Peiasgia,  and  Argolis,  and  in  its  form,  it 
has  been  observed  by  the  moderns  highly  to  re- 
semble the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree.  Its  present 
name  isMorea.  which  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  iiepa,  or  the  Latin  moms, 
which  signifies  a  mttiherry4ree,  which  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance.  "  It  was  bounded  on 
the  nqrth  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  south-east  by  that  of 
Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  north-east  by  the 
Myrtoan  and  the  JEgsean.  These  several  seas 
form  in  succession  five  extensive  gulfs  along  its 
shores ;  the  Corinlhiacus  Sinus,  which  separates 
the  northern  coast  from  JEtolia,  Locris,  and 
Phocis;  the  Messeniacus,  now  Qvlf  of  Corony 
on  the  coast  of  Messenia;  the  Laoonicus,  Qvlf 
of  Coloiythia,  on  that  of  Laconia ;  the  Ar^oli- 
cus,  Qvlf  of  Naooli ;  and  lastly,  the  Saromcus, 
a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient 
Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf,  now  called  Qvlf  of 
Engia,  *  The  narrow  stem  from  which  it  ex- 
pands,' says  Pliny, '  is  called  the  isthmus.  At 
this  point  the  .£gaean  and  Ionian  seas,  breaking 
in  from  opposite  quarters,  north  and  east,  eat 
away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  five 
miles  in  breadth  is  all  that  connects  Peloponne- 
sus with  Greece.  On  one  side  is  the  Corin- 
thian, on  the  other  the  Saronic  gulf.  Lechae- 
um  and  Cenchrea?  are  situated  on  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
circumnavigation  for  ships,  the  size  of  which 
prevents  their  being  carried  over- land  in  wag- 
ons. For  this  reason  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  king 
Demetrius,  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
•nit  In  every  Instance  without  success.'  The 
principal  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are  those 
of  Cyliene,  Zyria,  and  Erymanthus,  Olenos,  in 


Arcadia,  and  Taygetus,  St.  Elias,  in  Laconia. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  now  Roupkia,  which 
rises  in  the  south  oi  Arcadia,  and  after  travers- 
ing that  prof  ince  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
enters  ancient  EKs,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Sicilian  Sea;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  Erey 
which  takes  its  course  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining , 
its  course  within  the  latter  province,  falls  into 
the  Laoonicus  Sinus :  and  the  Pamisus,  PinuU- 
*«,  a  river  of  Messenia,  which  rises  on  the  con* 
fines  of  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  0> 
ron,  the  ancient  Messeniacus  Sinus.  The  Pe- 
lopponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake,  which 
is  that  of  Stymphalus,  Zaracca,  in  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  best  modern  maps,  the  area  of 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800 
square  mile ;  and,  in  the  more  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history,  an  approximate  com- 
putation of  the  population  of  its  different  states 
furnishes  upwards  of  a  million  as  the  aggregate 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  seven 
distinct  people,  ail  of  whom  he  regards  of  dif- 
ferent origin.  These  were  the  Arcadians, 
Cynurians,  Achsans,  Dorians,  .ZBtolians,  Dry- 
opes,  and  Lemnians.  The  two  first  only  are 
considered  by  him  as  indigenous,  the  others 
being  known  to  have  migrated  from  other 
countries.  The  Arcadians  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus ; 
but  allowing  their  priority  of  existence  in  the 
peninsula,  weiiave  yet  to  discover  the  primeval 
stock  from  whence  they  sprang,  since  they  must 
have  migrated  thither  from  some  other  country. 
Vid.  Gratia.  From  the  mountainous  and 
secluded  nature  of  their  country,  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  the  latest  period  their  race  un- 
mixed with  the  surrounding  nations.  The  Cy- 
nurians occupied  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  became, 
from  their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  con- 
tention to  these  two  states.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, that  this  really  indigenous  people  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  of  Ionian  origin, 
though,  from  their  long  subjection  to  Argos, 
they  were  afterwards  considered  as  Dorians. 
The  Achseans  never  quitted  the  Peloponnese, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  tbey  finally 
settled  in  the  province  which  from  them  took 
the  name  of  Achaia.  Under  the  Dorians,  who 
came,  as  we  have  already  ascertained,  from  Do- 
ris, near  Parnassus,  with  theTHeraclide,  must 
be  ranged  the  Corinthians,  Argives,  Laconians 
and  Messenians,  which  include  the  most  pow- 
erful and  celebrated  states  of  the  peninsula. 
The  jEtolians  occupied  Eli?,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  Dryopes,  who  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  northern  Greece,  formed  at  an 
uncertain  period  some  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Argolis  and  Laconia.  The  Lemnians 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the 
Parorea,  better  known  in  Grecian  history  by 
the  name  of  Triphylia.  These  were  the  Min- 
yse,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by 
the  Tynrheni  Pela^ri,  and  part  of  whom  colo- 
nized the  island  of  Thera.  To  this  list  of  Pe- 
loponnesian  nations  we  mwrt  add  the  Cnucones, 
who  were  looked  upon  bv  many  as  of  Pelasgk 
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#ri*'.n.  ffo  is  it  improbaMe  that  we  Should  as- 
sign to  ine  Isdeges  a  place  among  these  primi- 
a  tive  tribes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  sifiee  the  Lace- 
'  daemonians,  according  to  Pausanias,  regarded 
them  as  the  first  possessors  of  Lacoma.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest 
of  Greece,  was  originally  inhabited  by  various 
barbarous  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Caucoaes, 
Leleges,  and  Pelasgi,  who  became  gradually 
bf ended  with  the  foreign  population  introduced 
by  successive  migrations  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
lops  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heracli- 
d«.  From  this  period  these  may  be  said  to 
have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Arcadians,  wno  alone  eould  fairly  boast  of 
being  the  autochthones  of  the  peninsula.  In 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  portions,  for, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  historian 
observes,  of  the  five  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus 
they  occupy  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  its 
whole  confederacy.  But  this  division  would 
compel  us,  as  Pausanias  justly  remarks,  to  con- 
sider Elis  as  part  of  Arcadia,  or  Achaia ;  where- 
as, both  historically  and  geographically,  it  is 
er titled  to  a  separate  place  in  the  description  of 
Greece."    Cram.  I 

Pclop£a  Mcenta,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  but  more  particularly  to  Mycenae  and 
Argos,  where  the  descendants  of  Pelops  reign- 
ed.    Vitg.  J&n.  2,  v.  193.  | 

Pel8rum,  (v.  is-dxs,  v.  ias-iados^ynow  Cape 
fliro,  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  tower  to  di- 
rect the  sailor 'on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near  the ' 
coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from  Pelo- 
rus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried  away , 
Annibal  from  Italy.  This  celebrated  general, 
as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tides  into 
the  straits  of  Charybdis,  and  as#ne  was  ignorant 
of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pilot  of  the  ship  the 
name  of  the  promontory  which  appeared  at  a 
distance.  The  pilot  told  him  it  was  one  of  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  but  Annibal  gave  no  credit  to 
his  information,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot, 
on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and  to 
atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  promontory  should 
bear  his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was  called 
Pelorum.  Some  suppose  that  this  account  is 
false,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that  name 
before  the  age  of  Annibat.  Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  8. 
— Mela.  2,  c.  1,—Slrah.  f><—Virg.  Mn.  3,  v. 
411  and  687.— Ovid.  Mel.  5,  v.  350,  1.  13,  v. 
72T  1. 15,  v.  70G. 

Pelt*,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  south-east  of 
Cotyseinm.  According  to  D'Anville,  "  Peltae 
and  an  adjacent  plain  may  be  the  same  with 
what  is  now  called  Usckak." 

P£t.tisiuM,  now  TWA,  a  town  of  Esypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is  about 
20  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  ha9  received  the 
name  of  Pehmvm  from  the  lakes  and  raafshes 
(t»?x**)  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
the  key  of  Esrvpt  on  the  side  of  Phoenicia,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories 
without  passing  by  PeJimium,  and  on  that  ac- 
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count  it  was  always  wen  fortified  and  gaiTim* 
ed.  It  produced  lentils,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  linen  stuffs  made  there.  It  is  now  in  reins. 
Pelusium  was  said  **  by  Ammianus  to  be  the 
work  of  Peteus,  father  of  Achilles,  commanded 
by  the  gods  to  purge  himself  in  the  lake  adjoin- 
ing for  the  murder  of  bis  brother  Pbocus.  Ac* 
counted  the  chief  door  of  Egypt  towards  the 
land,  as  Pharos  was  to  those  that  dame  by  flea ; 
the  metropolis  of  the  provinceof  Augusiamnica, 
the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  and 
the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Isidore,  surnamed  Peiu- 
siotes.  Out  of  the  ruins  hereof,  (if  not  the  same 
under  another  title,)  rose  Damiata,  memorable 
for  the  often  sieges  laid  to  it  by  the  Christian 
armies."  Heyl.  Coma.— Mela,  2,  c.  9. — Cohen. 
6,  e.  10.— SH.  H.  8,  v.  2&.—Lue*n.  8,  v.  4G6. 1. 9. 
v.  83  1. 10,  v.  83.— Iav.  44^.  19, 1. 45,  c.  11.— 
Slrab.  n.—  Virg.  <7.  1,  c.  838. 

Pfcwfcfcs,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  Pindus,  and  foiling  into  the  Thermean 
gulf,  after  a  wandering  course  between  mount 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of 
Tempe.  It  received  its  name  from  Peneus,  a 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  Peneus  an- 
ciently inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  formed  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Tempe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ab  apatrvu  scindo.  Daphne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the 
fables  of  tbe  mythologists,  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  This  tradi- 
tion arises  from  the  quantity  of1  laurels  which 
grow  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  492, 
&.c.—Strab.  9  — Mela   2,  c.  3.—  Virg.   a.  4, 

v.  Zil.—Diod.  4. II.    Also  a  small  river  of 

Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Araxes.  It  is  now  Igliaco^  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  modern  travellers,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream.  Cram.— Pans.  6,  c.  24.— St  rob.  8andll. 

VEsmsx  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes.  *  » 

Pentapous,  I.  a  town  of  India. II.    A 

part  of  Africa  near  Cyrene.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  the  five  cities  which  it  con- 
tained; Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptotemais 

or  Barce,  and  Apollonia.    Plin.  5,  c.  5. HI. 

Also  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities 
of  Qaza,  Gafh,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and  Ekron. 

Pbntelicus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  "  Mount 
Pentelicus,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  beau- 
tifiil  marble  which  its  quarries  yielded,  still  re- 
tains its  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the 
chain  of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Pausanias  reports  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  was 
placed  on  its  summit.  '  Perdelikon^  says  Dcd- 
well, '  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot  o! 
Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  bToad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed 
summit}  but  the  ouiline  is  beautifully  varied,  % 
and  the  greater  part  is  either  mantled  with 
woods  or  variegated  with  shrubs.  Several  vil- 
lages, and  some  monasteries  aYid  churches,  are 
seen  near  its  base.'  The  same  traveller  p'ves 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Pentelic  quar- 
ries, which  he  visited  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion. According  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  *reat 
quarry  is  41  minute*  distant  from  the  monaste- 
ry of  Penteli,  and  affords  a  most  extensive 
prospect  from  Cithaefon  to  Sunium."    Crtm. 

Pepar£tbo8,  a  small  island  of  the  JEgeaa 
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flea^  on  the  eoarf  of  Macedonia,  about  90  miles 
in  circumference.  Ii  abounded  in  olives,  and 
its  wines  have  always  been  reckoned  excel- 
lent. They  were  not,  however  palatable  before 
they  were  seven  years  old.  PUn.  4,  c  12^- 
Ow<*.  Afe*.  7,  v.  ilQ.—Liv.  28,  c  5, 1.  31,  c.  28. 

Pjsrjea,  La  part  of  Caria,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 

I*v.  32,  c.  33. IL  "  That  part  of  Palestine 

which  lies  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
mountains  of  Anion,  east  and  west  -,  and  reach- 
eih  from  Pella  in  the  north,  to  Petra,  the  chief 
town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  south.  By  Pliny 
it  is  made  to  bend  more  towards  Egypt  Pe- 
lraea, (says  he,)  is  the  furthest  part  of  Judea, 
neighbouring  Arabia  and  Egypt,  interspersed 
with  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  and  parted 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  the  river  Jordan. 
So  called  from  the  Greek  word  «pa»,  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  thai 
river  j  and  not  improperly  might  be  rendered  by 
Trans- Jordana.  Blessed  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
large  fields  beset  with  divers  trees,  especially  of 
olives,  vines,  and  palms.  The  habitation  in 
times  past  of  the  Alidianites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, as  also  of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben."    HeyL  Cos*. 

PercOpb.     Vid.  Percote. 

Percote,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore. 
Artaxerxesgave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintain 
his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
Utrodot.  1,  c.  ln.-rfita. 

Pergu,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  JPergt. 
Uv.  38,  c.  57. 

Pergamus,  Perganoa,  (Piter.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Seaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
invade  Greece.  Utrodot.  7,  c.  13.—  Virg.  jEn. 
1,  v.,466,  &c 

PzaoAMua,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  Myaia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Philaeterus. 
a  eunuch,  whom  Lysiraachus,  after  the  battle 
oi  Ipsus,  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  which 
be  had  obtained  in  the  war.  Philaeterus  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasures,  and  of  Perga- 
mus in  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  283* 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  over 
which  he  himself  presided  for  90  years.  His 
successors  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
his  nephew  Eumenes  ascended  the  throne  363 
B.C. ;  Attalus,  241 ;  Eumenes  the  second,  197; 
Attalus  Philadelphia,  159;  Attalus  Philomator, 
138,  who,  B.  C.  133,  left  the  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  he  had  no  children. 
Tfce  right  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  dis- 
puted by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire 
as  bis  own,  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman  general, 
was  obliged  to  conquer  the  different  cities  one 
by  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  which  were  conveyed  to  their 
houses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  dependant  province.  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  for  a  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  different  monarchs  who  had  reigned 
there.  This  noble  collection  was  afterwards 
transported  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  with  the  per- 


mission  of  Antony  xuA  il  adorned  and  enriched 
the  Alexandrian  library,  till  it  was  most  tatall 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  A.  D.  642.    Parcfc 
ment  was  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 

Eis,  to  transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of 
>t  had  forbidden  the  exportation  oi  papyrus 
his  kingdom,  in  order  10  prevent  Lunienes 
from  making  a  libraiy  as  valuable  and  as  choice 
as  thai  of  Alexandria.  From  this  circumstance 

Sirchmeni  has  been  called  charta  pergameiia. 
alenus  the  physician,  and  Apollodorus  the  my- 
cologist, were  born  there.  Aesculapius  was  tLe 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  PUn.  5  and  15. — 
bid.  6\  c.  11.— SJro*.  13.— Liv.  29,  c.  11,  I 
31,  c.  46,— JPtoi.  JO,  e.  21, 1. 13,  c.  11. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  where  Diana 
had  a  magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname 
of  Pergama.  Apollonius  the  geometrician  was 
born  there.    Mela,  1,  c.  14.— Strab.  14. 

Pebgus,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.    Ovid. 

Perjnthcs.     Vid.  BeracUa,  V. 

Permessus,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father  of  Aganip- 
pe.    Vid.  Helicon. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  called  after  Pe- 
rce, a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.    Penis.  9,  c.  4. 

Pjerpebene,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where,  as 
some  suppose,  Pans  adjudged  the  prixe  of  beau- 
ty to  Venus.    Strao.  5. 

Pebrhjebia,  a  part  of  Thessaly  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrajt  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapitha?,  and  retired  into  JEtolia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per- 
rkabia.  Propert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  23.—Strab.  9.— 
Liv.  33,  c  34,  L  39,  c.  34. 

Per&b,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Vid.  Per- 
sia.  • 

Persep8us,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  rhe  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorus  says  thai 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
pose that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  ne 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  now  J?> 
taker,  or  Tchel-Minar,  still  astonish  the  mo- 
dern traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. "  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  Shiraz  an  f 
about  ten  to  the  east  o(  the  town  of  Afrym,  are 
the  famous  ruins  of  Istdkhar,  or  Persepolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  Alexander 
triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festivity 
gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a  spirit  of  wan- 
ton destruction  of  which  he  almost  instantly  re- 
pented. This  city  was  destroyed  ultimately  by 
the  fanatic  Arabs^  as  is  shown  in  a  memoir  Vy 
M.  Langles,  contained  m  his  Collection  of 
TranreR  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  the  period  at  which  Persepolis  w$s 
founded.  The  best  are  perhaps  those  suggest- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  most  conspicuous 
remains  found  em  the  spot.  Accordingly,  Sir 
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BcA.cH  Eer  Porter,  in  anplyug  to  this  subject 
the  exertions  of  an  inquiring  mind,  aided  by 
extensive  erudition  and  correct  taste,  observed 
that  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  U. 
▼i2.  the  Skehel-minar,  of  *  Forty  Columns, 
produced  in  him  the  impression,  that  both  as  a 
whole,  and  in  their  details,  they  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt ; 
a  resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
early  hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  interchanges  of  inhabitants  by 
captivity.  About  forty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar  overran 
/he  whole  ot  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  rich 
spoils  of  the  country  and  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives. Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  and 
kinsman  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  to  share 
in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  ingenious 
among  the  captives  of  the  former;  and  when 
Cyrus  afterwards  added  Babylon  to  his  empire, 
he  would  then  transfer  them  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  employ  them  in  the  superb  edifices  of 
Persepolis.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his 
expeditions  against  Amasis  and  PsammeUcus, 
kings  of  Egypt,  carried  off  the  richest  ornaments 
.  of  its  edifices  to  decorate  his  palaces  of  S.usa  and 
Persepolis,  and  took  along  with  him  Egyptian 
workmen  to  place  them  properly  in  their  new 
stations.  Other  princes  followed  the  example, 
and  Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city 
in  the  east.  The  remains  of  the  SheheU-minar 
continue  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  To  de- 
scribe them  fully  in  this  place  would  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  and  we  must  reter  the  reader  to  the 
account  given  by  the  traveller  now  mentioned, 
which,  in  graphic  description,  ingenious  re- 
search, and  irresistible  interest,  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  writing  in  existence.  From  his  ample  de- 
tails we  can  only  select  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen. 
The  royal  palace  of  forty  pillars,  or  Shekel-mi- 
uart  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and  a  cita- 
del, or  bulwark  for  the  capital,  on  a  situation  of 
a  most  commanding  character.  This  situation 
consists  of  an  artificial  plain  or  platform,  cut 
out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of 
the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern 
side,  being?  on  the  other  three  sides  at  a  great 
elevation  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  from  the 
plain  beneath.  On  the  royal  mountain  to  the 
east  are  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
consisting  of  arti fie ial  excavations.  The  extent, 
of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  1426  feet  in  length 
on  the  west  side,  803  on  the  south,  and  926  on 
the  north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with 
gigantic  square  blocks  of  dark  gray  marble, 
without  mortar,  but  fitted  with  such  precision 
as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain.  The 
general  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty 
feet,  though  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ruins  beneath*  The  only  road  to  the 
summit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  western 
side,  forming  a  double  flight.  The  steps  are 
broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent 
is  so  beautiful  and  easy,  t  hay  hey  may  be  as- 
cended and  descended  on  horseback  with  the 
inmost  facility.  On  ascending  the  p1atform,vthe 
firrt  objects  that  meet  the  eve  are  the  remains  of 
two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude, 
indicated  that  thev  were  intended  as  symbolical 
representations  of  power.  These  are  sculptur- 
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ed  an  the  lofty  sides  of  the  enormous  portal 
Other  symbolical  representations  inbasxf-rthn* 
are  found  in  different  places  of  huge  size,  and 
rather  surange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  differ- 
ent animals.  From  the  great  platform,  differ- 
ent others  rise,  distinguisned  by  ruins,  differing 
somewhat  in  their  character  and  the  apparent 
destination  of  the  buildings.  On  one  ot  these 
are  the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Forty  Pillars.  Only  a  few  of  the  pillars  are 
standing  entire,  at  different  places,  but  the  bases 
and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  original  arrangement.  The  former 
capitals  and  decorations  of  those  which  stand, 
and  of  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heap  of  rubbish,  are  beautiful  and 
elegant,  the  taste  different  from  the  Grecian,  yet 
correct  and  commanding  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be 
excelled; '.  I  gazed  at  them/  says  this  traveller, 
( with  wonder  and  delight.  Besides  the  admi- 
ration which  the  general  elegance  of  i heir  form, 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts 
excited,  I  never  was  made  so  sensible  of  the  im- 
pression of  perfect  symmetry,  comprising  also 
in  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.1 "  MaUe-Brw*. 
—Curt.  5,  c.  l.—Diod.  17,  Ac.—  Arti**.— PkU. 
in  AUx.— Justin.  11,  c.  14. 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  which 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from*  the  Helles- 
pont 10  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles,  and  from 
Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  above 2000  miles. 
As  a  province,  Persia  -was  but  small,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  west  by  Sua- 
ana,  south  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  east  by  Car- 
mania.  "  The  whole  of  Persia  is  a  highly  ele- 
vated country,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  snow.  This  plateau  joins  that  of  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  becomes 
confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the 
east.  This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the 
ancients  called  Taurus,  a  general  term  which 
ihey  applied  to  any  thing  gigantic.  Taurus 
divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  three  parts.  The  first  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  mountains.  The  second  is  on  the 
top  of  the  Taurus,  lying  between  the  different 
chains  of  mountains  of  which  it  consists,  and 
the  third  is  that  which  is  situated  to  the  south. 
This  modeof  division  is  founded  on  an  accurate 
observation  of  the  leading  differences  of  climate 
and  oi  produce.  But  the  ancients  knew  that 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  Taurus  were*  di- 
vided by  many  valleys  and  elevated  plains.* 
Strab.  They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  graduallv  berame  fiat 
at  the  summit,  and  presented  an  absolute  plain. 
These  observations  are  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.  The  mountains  of  Persia,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  con- 
tinued chain,  nor  to  have  any  lead  in?  direction. 
But  the  plateau  itself  op  which  this  be*p  of 
mountains  is  reared,  must  have  two  declivities, 
one  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  oi  the  river 
Kur  that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  mount  Taurus.  The  Arara',  and 
the  chain  to  which  it  belongs,  joii  tfcr  nigh 
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which  separate  the  lake  Van  from 
the  lake  Omnia.  These  last  are  a  part  of  the 
NifhaUs  of  the  ancients.  Bat  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Araxes  there  is  a  chain  of  very  cold 
mountains,  the  south  side  of  which  embraces 
AdjeHndjan^  the  ancient  APrepateru.  These 
mountains  defied  the  arms  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  Trom  their  sides  the  Alpaus  go  off  to- 
wards the  east,  a  belt  of  high  limestone  moun- 
tains which  Aids  parallel  to  the  southern  shore 
o£  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as 
not  only  steep  towards  the  sea,  but  projecting 
*  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rivers  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  forming  a  liquid  arch,  under 
which  men  could  pass  on  dry  ground.'  Sirab. 
The  political  revolutions  to  which  this  country 
has  constantly  been  a  prey,  have  most  frequent- 
ly ended  in  a  union  of  it  under  one  sceptre.  In 
toe  earliest  dawn  of  history,  we  find  it  possess- 
ed by  several  independent  nations;  the  Per- 
sians in  the  south,  the  Arians  in  the  east,  and 
the  Medes  in  the  centre;  different  barbarian 
hordes— as  the  Hyrcanians?  Parthians,  and  Ca- 
liusians,  on  the  north.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  ancient  empires  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is, 
the  ancient  Fars,  with  Kerman  and  Larislan. 
History  hangs  in  suspense  about  the  truth  of 
the  marvellous  expeditions  of  Semiramis;  but 
we  know  that  every  momentary  inroad  figures 
as  a  conquest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive  history. 
The  Medes,  however,  really  subjugated  the  Per- 
sians. That  people  seem  to  have  first  carried 
their  arms  against  the  Scythians  of  Asia,  in 
'ihoran  or  the  present  Tartary,  and  against  the 
Indians.  Five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  from  the  yoke, 
ana  gave  it  the  sovereignly  over  the  whole  of 
western  Asia.  But  on  entering  Europe,  the 
little  nation  of  the  Greeks  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia.  Soon  after, 
united  under  Alexander,  they  overthrew  the 
feeble  colossus  of  the  Persian  power.  After  his 
death,  when  the  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  separate  kingdoms,  the  wast 
like  tribe  of  the  Parthians,  about  the  year  248 
before  Christ,  took  possession  of  the  provinces 
which  form  the  modern  Persia.  The  Greeks 
still  maintained  their  ground  in  Bactriana.  De- 
metrius, their  kinp,  subjugated  and  civilized 
Jndostan.  Eucratides,  the  first,  reigned  over  a» 
thousand  cities.  But  the  Scythians,  or  rather 
the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scy- 
thians, uniting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew 
the  Bactrian  throne.  The  Parthians,  under 
their  king  of  the  Aahkanian  dynasty,  the  Arsa- 
cides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  the  Roman  power.  To- 
wards the  year  220  of  the  Christian  era,  a  pri- 
vate man  in  Persia,  according  to  the  Greek 
authorities,  wrested  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
4te  Sassanides.  But  the  oriental  writers  do 
M>t  consider  the  modern  Persians  as  distinct 
from  the  Parthians ;  and,  according  to  them, 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descended  from  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Parthians.  Whatever  be 
the  fact  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire 
often  struggled  against  that  of  Constantinople ; 
and  having  a  brilliant  appearance  under  the 
swav  of  the  wise  Nooshexvar,  submitted  to  the 
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Arabians,  and  trfthe  Mahometan  religion,  about 
the  year  636.  Two  centuries  after  this  tha 
kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-established  in  JGb#» 
rasan ;  and,  after  several  revolutions,  recovered 
its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  tbeyear  934 
the  house  of  Bouiak  ascended  the  throne,  Shi* 
raz  being  the  seat  of  government.  Persia  was 
included  in  the  conquests  of  Gengis-Khan  in* 
1220,  and  Tamerlane  in  1392,  and  recovered 
its  freedom  again  under  the  Sophis,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1506.  Shah- Abbas,  surnamed 
the  Great,  began  in  1586  a  reign  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  was  brilliant  but  tyrannical.  la 
1722  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans. 
This  event  was  followed  in  1736  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  Sophis,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Nadir,  surnamed  Thamas-Ehouli-Khan, 
to  the  imperial  throne.  This  ferocious,  but 
able  and  fortunate  prinee,  was  a  native  of  KAo* 
rasan.  On  the  20th  of  June  1747  he  was  kill- 
ed, aAer  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  which  was 
chiefly  signalized  by  the  rapid  conquest  of  /*- 
dostan.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  pe- 
riod entirely  new.  by  which  the  modern  geogra- 
phical division  or  the  country  was  fixed.  The 
weakness  of  Nadir-Shah's  successors,  and  the 
dreadful  war  which  devastated  western  Persia, 
gave  to  the  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consoli- 
dating anew  empire,  which  embraced  the  whole, 
of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Kan* 
bvi  is  the  capital.  Western  Persia  enjoyed 
some  repose  under  the  government  of  Kerim- 
Khan,  who  did  not  assarae  the  title  of  Shah, 
contenting  himself  with  that  ofvekil  or  regent. 
This  good  prince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with 
whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  When 
the  tyrant  died  he  was  at  Skiraz.  He  took  on 
him  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  support- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were 
charmed  by  his  beneficence,  and  placed  unboun- 
ded confidence  in  his  justice.  In  return  for  this 
attachment,  Kerim  embellished  their  city  with 
beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and  elegant  gar- 
dens; he  repaired  the  high  roads,  and  built 
the  caravanseras.  His  reign  was  not  soiled 
by  any  act  of  cruelty.  His  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  the  efforts  which  he  made  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  trade,  met  with  universal  praise. 
He  died  about  the  year  1779,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  The  death  of  Kerim  was  fol- 
lowed by  new  disturbances  and  misfortunes,  as 
his  brothers  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  last,  in  1784,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.  In  the  meantime,  a  eunuch  cf  the 
name  Aga-Mohammed  took  independent  pos- 
session of  Matanderan.  Al  i-Murat,  in  march- 
in  g  against  this  usurper,  was  killed  by  a  fell 
from  his*herse.  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  to 
the  sceptre,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Aga-Mo- 
hammed  at  Yezde-Ktut,  and  withdrew  to  Ski- 
raz. In  1792,  Aga-Mohammed  attacked  that 
city,  and  Jaafar  List  his  life  in  an  insurrection. 
The  victor  defaced  the  tomb  of  Kerim.  and  in- 
sulted bis  ashes.  The  heroic  valour  of  Louthf- 
Ali,  son  of  Jaafar,  was  ctpposed  in  several  des- 
perateiengagiements  to  the  fortunes  of  the  eu- 
nuch, but  without  success:  and  the  latter  be* 
came  final  master  of  the  whole  of  western  Per* 
isia.  He  named  as  his  successor  his  own  nephew, 
Baba'-Khan,  who,  since  1796,  has  reigned  peace* 
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prince  bos  teen  engaged  in  set  end  wars  against 
Um  Russians,  and,  that  he  might  the  more  ad- 
vantageously defend  the  northern  provinces 
from  that  power,  he  established  his  residence  at 
Tehran.  The  provinces  which  in  1810*  were 
subject  to  him,  were  Bhivan,  Adzerbidjmx,  GAi- 
Jo«f  MuzAttderan,  western  Kk*r*zant  Jrmk-AA- 
jtmi,  P*rsi*n  KaordUlan,  Fariisi&n,  and  Ktt* 
«m».  The  Arabian  sheiks  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  tributary  to  him,  and  respectful  presents 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  oeali  or  prince  of  Mek- 
imn.    Malle-Brun. 

Pkbsicum  mare,  or  Paamcus  sinus,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  now  called  tne  Gulfef  Balgora. 

Pansia,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  by 
Media,  Carman  ia,  Susiana,  and  the  Persian 
gulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself!  "  lis 
name  in  Scripture  is  Paras,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  *Fhrs,  according  to  the  mo- 
dern form,  as  the  permutation  in  the  initial  of 
P  to  F  is  frequent  in  this  country,  where  Ispo- 
4«*,  for  example,  is  pronounced  fefahan.  Elam, 
son  of  Shem,  is  the  parent  of  this  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  text."    ITAnmUe* 

Paauau,  now  Ptrvgia,  a  city  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Tkrasimenelake. "  From 
Justin  we  collect  that  Perusia  was*  of  Achaean, 
that  is,  of  Pelasgic  -origin.'1  Cram.  It  was 
"  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of  Etnuria  ;  the  era  of  its  foundation 
long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  origin 
of  Clusium,  CerUruL,  &c.  is  almost  lost  in  dis- 
tance  of  time.  In  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled 
to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  courageous 
ally;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flou- 
rished in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reigirof 
Augustus ;  when  unfortunately  it  engaged  in 
•the  rebellion  of  Lucius  Antonius,  uncle  of  the 
Triumvir,  and,  under  his  command,  shut  its 
gates  against  Augustus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 
reported,  wished  to  spare  it ;  but  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal citizens  setting  fire  to  his  own  house, which 
he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself  and 
his  family;,  the  flames  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and,  spreading  rapidly 
around,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia, 
however,  rose  immediately  from  its  ruins;  and 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
chose  for  its  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom 
it  seems  to  have  had  very  few  obligations,  as 
the  god  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the 
general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it 
displayed  much  spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven 
.  years  against  these  barbarians.  It  afterwards, 
with  the  whole  Roman  state,  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  and  with  some  intervals  of  turbulent  in* 
dependence  has  remained  ever  Since  attached  to 
the  Roman  See.  Perugia  is  now  a  large,  clean, 
well-built,  and  -well-inhabited  citv.  Seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  commands  from 
its  ramparts,  and  particularly  from  its  citadel, 
an  extensive  view  over  a  vast  range  of  country, 
fertile,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  enlivened 
with  villages  and  towns.  There  are  many 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  in  this  city, 
most  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  pnmtinirs 
of  Pittro  Perugiw,  the  master  of  Rafaelto. 
Perugia  hat  an  wuvertity  supplied  with  able , 
900 


professors*  and  sever**  academies,  all  of  m-hkh 
can  boast  of  illustrious  names;  and  it  is  upon 
the  whole  an  interesting  city,  capable  of  enter- 
taining the  curious  and  inquisitive  traveller  for 
several  days."    EutUcc 

PsasiNua  (naiu),  a  town  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  "  It  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  the  Saugar,  in  the  Country 
occupied  by  the  TUutebnans,"  (jyAnviiUtl 
and  was  particularly  famous  lor  a  temple  and 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  front 
thence  called  Pessinuntim*  Strab.  12. — Paus. 
7,  c.  \1.—Uv.  29,  c.  10  and  11.     - 

PsrfiLiMW  LAWS,  a  lake  near  one  o£  '.he 
gates  of  Rome*    lav.  6,  c.  90. 

PrriLU,  a  town  in  the  Brutian  territcry, 
one  of  the  settlements  of  .Philocietes,  "  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  be* 
informed  topographers,  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modern  StoongoU.  This  small  town,  of 
whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars, 
gave  a  striking  proof  Of  its  fidelity  to  the  Bo* 
mans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused 
to  follow  (he  example  of  the  other  Brutian  cities 
in  joining  the  Carthaginians*  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal 
and,  though  unassisted  by  the  Romans,  it  held 
out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  fa» 
mine  j  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  the  town, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consumed 
for  subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered. 
Ptolemy  incorrectly  classes  it  with  the  inland 
towns  of  Magna  Gnecia.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  Sirabo  has  confounded  this  tows 
with  the  Lucanian  Petilia,"  although  he"  is  the 
only  author  who  seems  to  have  given  any  hint 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Strabo,  in  h* 
general  description  of  the  inland  towns  of  the 
Lucani,  remarks,  that  the  chief  town  of  this 
people  was  Petelia,  which  could  at  that  lime 
boast  of  a  considerable  population ;  he  add*,  that 
it  was  built  by  Philactetes,  who  had  been  forced 
by  an  adverse  faction  to  quit  Thessaly,  his  na- 
tive country ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  strength  * 
of  its  position,  the  Samnites  had  been  obliged  to 
construct  forts  around  k  for  the  defence  of  their 
territory.  It  is  observed  by  Antonini,  the  writer 
above  alluded  to,  that  Strabo  here  contradicts 
himself  by  ascribing  to  Philocietes  the  origin 
of  a  town,  of  Luca&ia;  whilst  that  hero  is  said 
in  a  few  lines  further  on,  to  ha  ve  occupied  a  part 
ef  the  coast  near  Crotona,  which  was  certainly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brutii.  It  will  be  teen, 
in  fact,  that  all  the  ancient  authors  agree  in  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  Grecian  chieftain.  This  error  of  Suab* 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
count With  reference  to  to  the  Lucanian  Petilia; 
and  Antonini  has  adduced,  in  confirmation  of 
the  authority  of  that  writer,  so  many  inscrip- 
tions of  early  date,  together  with  more  recent 
documents,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  entertain 
further  doubts  on  the  subject.  He  has  recog- 
nised the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  precisely 
on  the  MenU  deUa  Stella."    Cram. 

Prnta,  I.  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

Strnb.  Id II.  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Hyblu, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrmi  and  Pe- 
***»«.— HI.  A  town  of  Thrace.  Z*i>.  40; 
c.  99.— -IV.  Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. 

hiv.  99,  c.  flfc— Cic.  in   Verr.  1,  c  30. V. 

An  elevated  place  near  Pyrrhachinm.  £**«•, 


ft  r.  16  and  to> 

AnotherinElis.- 


-C».  Ow.  3,  c.  49/-— VI* 

— VILAoother  near  Corinth. 

Pctilba,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine,  on  the  east 
by  Arabia  Deserta  and  pan  of  the  Sinus  Per- 
aicus,  on  the  south  by  a  long  ridge  of  BMrantains, 
which  separate  it  from  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
west  by  the  isthmus  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  "  h  had  this  name 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  hereof,  or  more 
properly  from  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  it,  called 
also  by  Ethicus,  Sicaria.  by  the  Hebrews  Chus, 
generally  translated  Ethiopia ;  by  William  of 
Tyre,  Arabia  Secunda,  Felix  being  reckoned 
for  the  first.  By  Strain,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
it  is  called  Nabathaea,  which  name  it  bad  from 
Nabaiotb,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Is* 
mael,  though  property  that  name  belonged  only 
to  those  parts  of  it  that  lay  next  Xndea.  The 
people,  for  the  most  part  were  descended  of  the 
sons  of  Chus  and  Ismael,  intermixed  with  the 
Midianites  descended  from  Abraham  by  Ketv- 
rah,  and  the  Amatekites,  descended  probably 
from  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  but  all 
united  at  last  in  the  name  of  Saracens.  This 
name,  derived,  as  some  think  from  Sarra,  sig- 
nifying *  a  desert,1  and  Saken,  which  signifieth 
*  to  inhabit,'  because  they  lire  for  the  most  part 
in  these  desert  places:  as  others  say,  from  8a- 
rak,  signifying  '  a  robber/  This  last  is  most 
suitable  to  their  nature,  and  best  liked  by  Sea- 
l»ger.w    Heyl.  Conn. 

PrrRiNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.  HoraU  1, 
ep.  5,  r.  5. 

PETROCoaiT,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  the  divisions  of  that  country  as  re- 
corded by  Caesar.  At  a  later  period  their  ter- 
ritory formed  part  of  Aquitania  Sectmda. 
'•  From  the  appellation  of  Petroeorii  are  formed 
the  names  of  Perigord  and  Perigueux,  though 
Vesnna,  the  primitive  name  of  the  capital,  is 
still  retained  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  la 
VU*we.n  LTAnvilte. 
»  Peucb,  an  island  between  the  arms  which 
form  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  whose  mo- 
dern name,  Piczini,  preserves  an  evident  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  Peucini,  whom  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  re-appear  in  the  Lower  Empire  un- 
der the  names  oi  ritzinifet  and  Patrin*  cites? 
iyAnvUU.—Stoab.  T—Lucan.  3,  v.  90B.— 
P*mi.4,c.  12. 

ProcETM,  a  part  ©f  Apulia,  forming  the  ter- 
ritory of"  the  Peucetii,  who,  if  the  opinion  of 
Dtonysius  of  Haticarnassus  is  to  be  adopted,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Peueetius,  .son  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  CEno- 
trus  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  But  modern  critics  hare 
felt  little  disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the 
improbability  of  which  is  so  very  apparent;  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  country  from  whence  these 
pretended  settlers  are  said  to  have  come,  or  the 
state  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a  period.  Had 
the  Peucetii  and  CEnotri  really  been  of  Grecian 
origin,  Dionysios  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  fad  than  the  genealogfes  of  the 
Arcadian  chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydes.  The 
most  respectable  authority  he  could  have  brought 
forward  on  this  point  would  unquestionably 
have  been  that  of  Antiochus  the  Syracusan ; 
but  this  historian  is  only  quoted  by  him  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  CEnotri,  not  of  their 


Grecian  descent  The  Ptncetii  are  always 
spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  them 
selves,  as  barbarians,  who  differed  in  no  esse* 
tial  respect  from  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations.  The  nam*  of  BjrdJetL 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  oi 
Peucetia  which  was  more  particularly  situated 
on  the  eoaat  between  the  Aufidus  and  the  cod* 
fines  of  the  Caiabri.  It  is  staled  by  Pliny,  that 
this  particular  tribe  derived  their  origin  from 
lllyna.  The  Peucetii  appear  then  to  have  ex* 
tended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Aufidus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusiuin, 
which  belonged  to  lapygia;  and  in  the  into* 
rior,  their  territory  reached  as  far  as  Silvium  in 
the  Appenines,  constituting  principally  what  in 
modern  geography  is  called  Terra  di  Bmri." 
Cram. 

PEUCiM.     VitL  Pes*. 

Pbacos*,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

PhjUcu,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  ancientry  called  Scoria, 
and  afterwards  Carcpm*  The  inhabitants,  call* 
ed  Phaaees,  were  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
people,  for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  general!? 
stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  Phetax.  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pha> 
acia,  Aleinous  was  then  king  of  the  island, 
whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  celebrated: 
Iferst.  1,  ep.  16,  v.  24.— Ooid.  Met.  13,  v.  719. 
—Strab.  6  and  7.—Propcrt.  3,  el.  2>  v.  13. 

PBALACRtto:,  a  village  of  the  Sabihes,  where 
Vespasian  was  born.    Swei.  Hop.  3. 

Pralarjum,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
PbalarisVs  bull  was  placed. 

Phalarus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  tailing  into  the 
Cephisus.    Pout.  9,  c.  34. 

PuAtBttOM,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athet 
nlan  ports.     ViAAtAen*. 

Phan jbus,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Chi- 
os, famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after  a 
king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Iav.  36,  c.  43.—  Virg.  67.  9,  v.  98. 

Pram,  L  "one  of  the  twelve  cities  oi 
Achaia,  was^shuated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Pirus,  about  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  190 
from  Paine.  Pharse,  whose  territory,  was  ex- 
posed during  the  Social  war  to  the  frequent  r» 
vages  of  the  JErolians,  on  receiving  no  succout 
from  the  AcbMft  praetor,  determined,  as  we 
learn  from  Polybiua,  ho  longer  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  This 
city,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Angus* 
rus  to  the  colony  of  Patrra,  possessed  an  exten- 
sive forum,  where  was  placed  an  image  of  Mer- 
cury, and  near  it  an  oracle  of  the  god ;  also  a 
fountain  named  Hama,  consecrated  to  the  same 
divinity.  On  the  banksof  the  Pirus,  called  Pie- 
rus  by  the  Pharnans  and  sometimes  Achekms, 
Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees  re- 
markable from  their  age  and  size,  many  of  their 
trunks  were  hollow,  and  so  capacious  that  per- 
sons might  feast  and  recline  within  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  PhataH, 
while  those  of  the  Messenian  Pharae  were  call- 
ed Pharata*  or  Pharfaue.  The  ruins  of  Phara* 
in  Achaia  were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Comenitta."  Or«m— IL  Ano- 
ther in  Messenia.     Vuf.  Pkera. 

Piiaris,  a  town  of  Laconia  whose  inhabitant* 
are  called  Pktrita.    />««*.*,  e.  3fc 
«t 
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•  PaAHhMGifu,!.  an  island  of  the  JRgeanflea, 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  seized  by  some  pirates. 

Suet.  C«u.  4. II.  Another,  where  was  shown 

Circe's  tomb.    Strob. 

Pharmacia,  a  town  of  Pantos,  probably  the 
same  as  Census. 

Pharos,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alex* 
andria,  about  seven-  furlongs  distant  from  the 
continent.  It  was  joined  to  the  Egyptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C.  384, 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphia,  by 
Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower, 
which  wascalled  the  towerof  Pharos,  and  which 
passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and  could 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.  On  the 
top,  fires  were  constantly  kept,  to  direct  sailors 
in  the  bay,  which  was  dangerous  and  difficult 
of  access.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the 
Egyptian  monarch  800  talents,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  above  165,000*.  English,  if  Attic;  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was 
this  inscription  upon  il,  King  Ptolemy  to  the 
Gods  the  saviours,  fan  the  benefit  of  sailors ;  but 
Sostratus,  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the 
glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by  time,  Pto- 
lemy's name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscription  then  became  visible ;  Sostratus  the 
Gmdian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  Iks  Gods  Ike 
saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors.  The  word 
Pharias  is  often  used  as  Egyptian.  Lucan.  2, 
v.  636,  1.  3,  v.  960, 1  6  vTSM,  1.  9,  v.  1006,  Ac. 
—Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  v.  635.— P/tw.  4,  c.  31  and 
85, 1.  36,  c.  \3.—Strab.  17.— Mela,  3,  c.  7.— 
PHn.  13,  c.  11.— Homer,  od.  i.—Flac  8.— fifcx*. 

3.  Sylv.  2,  v.  103. II.  A  watch-tower  near 

Capreae.— -  III.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  II- 

lyncum,  now  called  Lesima.    Mela,  3,  c  7. 

The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tower  to  be 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Qstia,  for 
the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  it  likewise  bore  the 
same  of  Pharos,  an  appellation  afterwards  ffiv- 
en  to  every  other  edifice  which  was  raised  to 
direct  thecourse  of  sailors,  either  with  lights  or 
by  signals.    Jwv.  11,  v.  76.— Suet. 

Pharsalus,  "  a  city  of  Thessary,  so  celebra- 
ted for  the  battle  fought  in  its  plains  between 
the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  part  of  the  province 
which  Strabo  designates  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
taliotis.  Although  a  city  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  prior 
to  the  Persian  invasion.  Thucydides  reports 
that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  after  bis  success  in  Bceotia,  bat  with- 
out avail.  The  same  historian  speaks  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Athenian  people  by 
Thucydides  the  Pharsalian,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  proxenos  to  his  countrymen  at  Athens ; 
and  he  also  states  that  the  Pharsalians  general- 
ly favoured  that  republic  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Diodorus  reports,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Pharsalus  was  taken  by  Medius,  tyrant  of 
Larissa.  Xenophon  notices  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  though  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Jason,  tyiant  of  Pherae.  Several  years 
afterwards  it  was  occupied  bv  Antiochus,  king 
«f  Syria, but  on  his  retreat  from  ThessalyitJ 


surrenderedtoiheeoAsu)  AcHiuSGlabnd  Ltvj 
seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  as  he  speaks  of  Pakeo  Pharsalus. 
Dr.  Clarke  in  his  -Travels  remarks  there  are 
but  few  antiquities  at  Pharsalus.  The  name 
of  PhersaU  alone '  remains  to  show  what  it 
once  was.  South-west  of  the  town  there  is  a  . 
hill  surrounded  with  ancient  walls,  formed  of 
large  masses  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble.  Upon 
a  lofty  rock  above  the  town,  towards  the  south, 
are  other  ruins  of  greater  magnitude,  shewing 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  remains  of  the  Propyloea.  According 
to  Strabo,  Pharsalus  was  situated  near  the  river 
Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Apidanus,  which  afterwards  enters  the  Peneub." 
Cram. 

Piumum,  or  Pbuurtod,  a  people  of  Africa, 
beyond  Mauritania.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Pharusii  were  said  to  have  been  Persians,  who 
accompanied  Hercules  to  Africa.  Probably  this 
same  people  are  alluded  to  by  Ballast,  when  he 
describes  the  Persian  followers  of  Hercules. 
Mela,  l,c.4. 

Piiarybos,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  more  pro- 
perly styled  Bophyrus. 

Phajjems,  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass 
which  mount  Climax,  in  Lycia,  forms  with  the 
sea.  According  to  D'Anville,  Fionda  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  have  assign- 
ed this  city  to  Lycia,  others  to  Pamphylia,  and 
others  to  the  Cilicians.  This  has  perplexed 
geographers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Lucan  de- 
scribes Phaselis  as  a  small  place,  although  Stra- 
bo calls  it  a  city  of  note.  Phaselis  was  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  Lycians,  and  Was  therefore  as- 
signed to  Lycia.  But  subsequently,  as  the  Para- 
phyiians  extended  their  dominion  over  the  sea- 
coast,  it  was  attributed  to  Pamphylia,  although 
occupied  by  Lycians.  At  a  still  later  period,  in- 
duced by  the  convenience  of  their  harbour,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  piracy,  or  else  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  Cilicians  to  give  protection  to 
the  pirates.  Hence,  having  deserted  the  Ly- 
cians, or  having  been  cast  off  by  them,  their 
city  was  called  Cilician.  After  the  reduction 
of  this  city  by  Publius  Servilius,  the  population 
became  very  trifling;  and  hence  the  epithet 
parva  bestowed  upon  it  by  Lucan.  Mela,  1, 14. 
ed.  Voss. 

Phasiana,  a  canton  which  was  traversed  by 
the  Aras  at  its  entrance  in  Armenia.  It  is  now 
Pasiani,OTPasni,  as  the  Turks  call  it.  IfAnviUe. 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  Faox,  and 
falling  into  the  Euxine  on  the  east.  It  is  famous 
for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  'who  en- 
tered it  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  from 
which  reason  all  dangerous  voyages  have  been 
proverbially  intimated  by  the  words  of  sailing 
to  the  Phasis.  There  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis  a  great  number  of  large  birds  of 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the 
Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  which 
were  called,  on  that  account,  pheasants.  The 
Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  Plin.  10,  c  48.— Jfar- 
tial.  13,  ep.  68.— Strab.  11.— Mela,  1,  c.  19.— 
Apollod.    1,  &c.*-Paus.  4,   c.  44.—Orsfei& 

II.  or  Araxes,  now  the  Aras. HI   A 

city  of  Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  th*  Phasis.     Ii 
was  of  Greek  foundation.    PAn-.  ill*. 
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Phklloi,  m  a  fortress  of  Achfti*,  distant  for- 
ty stadia  from  JEgira,  in  the  mountains.  Its 
territory  produced  wine,  and  the  oak  forests 
around  abounded  with  slags  and  wild  boars.  It 
was  remarkable  also  for  the  number  of  its 
springs  and  fountains:  the  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  another  of  Diana.  Sir 
W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  place  Phelloe  near  the 
Tillage  of  Zakovla,  'where  there  is  a  pass 
through  a  chasm  in  the  mountain,  and  at  the 
top  oi'  the  pass  on  the  right  is  a  precipitous 
rock,  on  which  the  castle  may  have  been  situa- 
ted. A    Cram. 

Pheneus,  "  a  town  of  Arcadia,  of  some  note 
and  of  great  antiquity,  since  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  resided  ihere  after  his  departure  from  Ti- 
ryns,  and  Homer  has  mentioned  it  amongst  the 
principal  Arcadian  cities.  The  citadel  was  plac- 
ed on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  artincia  1  works ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  the  vestiges  only 
of  which  were  apparent  when  Pausanias  tra- 
velled in  Arcadia.  Below  the  citadel  were  the 
stadium  and  tomb  of  Iphiclus,  and  the  temples 
of  Mercury  and  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  Phe- 
neum  was  surrounded  by  some  extensive  marsh- 
es, which  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the 
whole  country,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  an- 
cient town.  These  were  principally  formed  by 
the  river  Aroanius^  or  Olbius,  which  descends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Pheneus, 
and  usually  finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns 
or  katabathra  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain;  but 
when  by  accident  these  happened  to  be  blocked 
up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  com- 
municating with  the  Ladonand  Alpneus,  over- 
flowed the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  jar  as  Olym- 
pia.  Pausanias  reports,  that  vestures  of  some 
great  works  undertaken  to  drain  the  Phenean 
marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  Hercu- 
les, were  to  be  seen  near  the  city.  There  was 
a  ioss  fifty  stadia  long,  and  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  deep.  Pheneus  is  noticed  by  Polybius. 
The  vestiges  of  this  town  according  to  Dod well, 
'  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Phoma  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  foundations  of  the 
walls  only  remain :  the  rest  of  the  ruins  consist 
of  masses  of  rubbish  and  scattered  blocks.  The 
same  antiquary  informs  us,  that  the  katabath- 
ron  of  the  Aroanius  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and 
rocky  mountain  called  Kokinthbouno.  The  lake 
is  very  small,  and  varies  according  to  the  sea- 
son d  the  year.11    Cram, 

Phebje,  I.  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Thessaly,  the  capital  of  Adme- 
tus  and  Eumetus.  Subsequently  to  the  heroic 
age  we  find  the  Pheraeans  assisting  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time 
they  probably  enjoyed  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment. Siome  years  after,  Jason,  a  native  of 
Pherae,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master, 
not  only  of  h  is  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Thessal  v,  and,  having  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  generalissimo  of  its  forces,  formed 
the  most  ambitious  projects  for  extending  his  in- 
fluence and  aggrandizing  his  power.  These 
were  however  frustrated  by  his  sudden  death, 
which  occurred  by  assassination,  whilst  celebra- 
ting some  public  games  at  Pherae,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  102d  Olympiad.  The  independence 
of  PheraB  was  not,  however,  secured  by  this. 


event,  as  Jason  was  succeeded  by  his  brother* 
PolvdoiusaodPolyphran.  The  former  of  these 
died  soon  after;  not  without  some  suspicion  at- 
taching to  Polyphron,  who  now  became  the  sove* 
Teign  of  Pherae ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  yeat 
he  in  his  turn  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge  of 
his  native  city  and  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  His 
evil  designs  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the  brave 
Pelopidas,  who  entered  that  province  at  the  head 
of  a  Boeotian  force,  and  occupied  the  citadel  of. 
Larissa ;  but  on  his  filling  into  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed  in  a  most 
perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
then  serving  as  a  volunteer.  The  Thebanu 
subsequently  rescued  Pelopidas,  and  under  his 
command  made  war  upon  Alexander  of  Phersa, 
whom  they  defeated,  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion. Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinat- 
ed by  his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued 
to  tyrannize  over  this  country  until  it  was  libe- 
rated by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Tisiphonus,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes,  did  not  reign  long,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lycophron,  who,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  sought 
the  aid  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  leader. 
Philip  was  at  first  defeated  in  two  severe  en- 
gagements, but  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
once  more  attacked  Onomarchus,  and  succeed- 
ed in  totally  routing  the  Phocians,  their  general 
himself  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  capture 
of  Pherae  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron.  Pi- 
tholaus,  his  brother,  not  long  after,  again  usurp- 
ed the  throne,  but  was  likewise  quickly  expel- 
led on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Ma- 
ny .years  after,  Cassander,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus,  fortified  Pheran,  but  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  contrived  by  secret  negotiations  to  ob- 
tain possession  both  of  the  town  and  the  cita- 
del. In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antio- 
chus,Pheree  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops 
of  that  monarch  after  some  resistance.  It  af- 
terwards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  con- 
sul Acilius.  Strabo  observes  that  the  constant 
tyranny  under  which  this  city  laboured  had  has- 
tened its  decay.  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburbs,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius, 
were  surrounded  by  gardens  and  walled  enclo- 
sures. Stephanos  Byz.  speaks  of  an  old  and 
new  town  of  Pherae,  distant  about  eight  stadia 
from  each  other.  Pherae,  according  to  Strabo. 
was  ninety  stadia  from  Pagasss  its  emporium.'* 
Oaei.-s— II.  A  city  of  Messenia,  to  the  east 


of  the  river  Pamisus,  "  where  Telemachusand 
the  son  of  Nestor  were  entertained  by  Diodes 
on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta.  Pherae  was 
one  of  the  seven  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia  after  the  battle  of  Aclium."    Cram. 

Phigalea,  m  a  city  of  Arcadia,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  river  Plafa- 
nistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock  which  overhung  the  bed  of  tbe  Neda.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Phignlus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or,  as  others  affirmed,  by  PhialuSfSon  of  Buoo- 
lion,  whence  it  was  called  Phialea.  A  curious 
account  of  the  Phigalean  repasts  is  extracted  by 
Athenams  from  the  work  of  Harmodrur  of  Le- 
pream,  who  wrote  on  the  customs  and  ifeHita- 
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tfcms  of  the  place.  According  to  the  fame  au- 
thor the  Phigaieans  had  the  character  of  being 
drunkards,  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  the  city- 
was  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  contained  a 
forum  and  several  public  edifices;  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratophorus  stood  near  the  gymna- 
sium, that  of  Diana  Sospila  was  placed  on  the 
•scent  leading  up  to  the  town :  pautizz*  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phigaleia.  Sir 
W.  (Jell  informs  us  that  the  entire  and  exten- 
sive circuit  of  the  wails  may  still  he  observed ; 
they  were  defended  by  numerous  towers,  some 
*  of  which  are  circular,  situated  on  rocky  hills 
and  tremendous  precipices,  The  village  of 
PauUzza  contains  some  columns,  and  other 
fragments  of  temples.  The  Ifeda  flowed  below 
the  town,  and  was  joined,  not  far  from  thence, 
by  the  little  river  Lymax,  near  the  source  of 
which  were  some  warm  springs."    Cram. 

Phila,  the  first  town  in  Macedonia,  begin- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  Peaeus,  "situated 
apparently  near  the  sea,  at.no  great  distance 
from  Tempe.  It  was  occupied  bv  the  Romans 
-when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieriaby 
the  passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly;  and  was 
built,  as  Stephanus  informs  us,  bv  Demetrius, 
■on  of  Antigonus  Gkmatas,  and  father  of  Philip, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ru- 
ins of  this  fortress  are  probably  those  which  Dr. 
-Clarke  observed  near  PU&amona,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  Heraeleum."    Oram. 

Philadblphla,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  "  which 
.owed  this  name  to  a  brother  of  Bumenes,  king 
iof  Pergamus,  was  situated  immediately  under 
the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  Tmolus ;  but  was 
-constructed  with  little  solidity  In  its  edifices,  as 
being  extremely  subject  to  earthquakes.  These 
phenomena  were  most  dreadful  in  their  effects 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Christian  era;  for 
-then  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly this  and  Sardes,  were  nearly  destroyed. 
A  great  tract  of  country,  which  from  Mysia  ex- 
landed  in  Phrygia,  being  at  all  times  most  ex- 
posed to  these  disasters,  was  called  Catakecau- 
me*e}  or  the  Burnt  Country.  It  must  be  said,  to 
the*  honour  of  Philadelphia,  that  when  all  the 
country  had  sunk  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  it 
still  resisted,  and  yielded  only  to  the  efforts  of 
Bajaset  I.,  orllderim.  The  Turks  call  it  AUkr 
£kshr,  or  the  Beautiful  City ;  probably  by  rea- 
son of  its  situation."    tTAmiU*. II.  The 

chief  city  of  Ammonkis,  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites. It  was  more  anciently  called  Ammon 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon,  un* 
til  the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to  it,  pro- 
bably from  Phhadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  It  has 
resumed  its  primitive  name  in  the  form  of  Am- 
man.   &Anvtik. HI.    Another  in  Cilicia. 

Phil*,  I.  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Svene 
by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped  there. 
Lucan.  10,  v.  313.—; Seneca.  2,  Sat.  4,  c.  2. 
—II.  One  of  the  Sporades.    Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Pbtlsnorum  arje.     Vid.  Arte  Pkilanutrvm. 

PHTb£ifs,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.    Stat.  Tktb.  4,  v.  102. 

Priuppi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  Date*,  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the  Stry- 
jnon,  on  a  rising  ground  which  abounds  with 
-springs  and  water.  Mount  Pangssum,  which 
was  in  the.  vicinity  of  this  city,  contained  gold 
and  silrev  nainss.    «  These  vaiaable  mj»«s  na- 


turally atw^Ktodtl^  at  tem<i<»  of  the  TJiaaiain, 
who  were  the  first  settle?*  on  this  coast ;  aad 
they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  the 
vicinity  at  a  place  named  Crenides,  {rent  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous sources  which  descended  from  the  neigh 
bouring  mountain.  Phtlip<of  Maeedon  having 
turned  nis  auentioa  to  the  afiairs  of  Thrace,  the 
possession  ol'CreflidsBand  mount  Pangaeum  na- 
turally entered  into  his  views ;  accordingly  he 
•invaded  this  country,  expelled  the  leebie  Celys 
from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found' a 
new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thastaa  colony, 
which  he  named  alter  himself  PhiUppi.  When 
Macedonia  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  the 
advantages  attending  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony 
these ;  and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles that  it  was  already  at  that  period  oneot  the 
most  nourishing  cities  of  this  part  of  their  em- 
pire. It  is  moreover  celebrated  in  history,  from 
the  great  victory-gained  here  by  Mark  Antony 
and  Octa/vian  over  the  forces  of  Brums  and  Cas- 
sias, by  which  the  republican  party  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  near  place  in  Europe  where  the  Gos- 
pel was  preached  by  St.  Paul,  (A.  D.  51.)  as 
we  know  from  the  16th  of  tfre  Acts  of  the  Apes* 
ties,  and  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  addressed 
to  his  Pbilippiaa  converts  where  the  zeal  and 
charity  of abe  Philippians  towards  their  Apostle 
received  a  just  commendation.  We  hear  fre- 
quently of  bishops  of  Philippi  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians ;  and  the  town  is  ateooften  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Its  rains  stiH 
retain  the  name  of  Fihlak.  Theophrastns 
speaks  of  the  rosa  centifolio,  which  grew  ia 
great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenous  oa 
mount  PangaMtm."  -Cram 

Phintia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Himera.    Oc.  in  Vtrr.  3,  c  83, 

Phinto,  a  small  island  between  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  now  Fig*. 

Phlbqua,  or  PHMKRtfiD*  campus,  a  place  of 
Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene,  where 
the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and  were  defeated 
by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  afterwards  re- 
newed m  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Camas.  Sil.  8,  v.  438,  1.  0,  v.  386  — 
ti&rab.  b.—DiodA  and  b.—Ovid.  McL  10,  v. 
851, 1.  Id,  v.  378, 1.  15,  V.  53&-^Stet.  5,  SWr 
3,  v.  196. 

Phleoy*,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Seme  au- 
thors place  them  m  Boeotia.  They  received 
their  namefrom  Phlegyas  the  son  of  Mars,  with 
whom  they  plundered  and  burned  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  escaped* 
Phocis,  where  he  settled.  Pans.  9,  c  36.— 
Homer.  II.  13,  v.  301.— Str*b.9. 

PRUIASIA.       Vtd.  PkliuS. 

Psuoa.  "  The  little  state  of  Phlius,  though 
an  independent  republic,  may  with  propriety  be 
referred  to  Argota,  since  Homer  represents  it 
under  the  early  name  of  Arsatbyrea  as  depend- 
ant on  the  kingdom  of  Mvoenee.  Paosanias  de- 
rives this  appellation  of  the  city  from  Anethy- 
rea,  daughter  of  Arus,  its  earliest  sovereign ; 
aad  states  that  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Phili  vi 
from  a  son  of  Asepua.  who  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. The  PWiesian  territory  adjoined  *H- 
rinth  and  8ioyon«onJhe  north,  Arcadia  urn  ae 
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treat,  and  the  Nemean  and  Gleonaean  district* 
an  the  south  and  south-east  After  the  arival  of 
the  Heraclida?  and  Dorians, the  Phliasians  were 
invaded  by  a  party  of  their  forees  under  the 
command  of  Rhegnidas,  a  grandson  of  Teme- 
nus,  and  compelled  to  admit  these  new  colonists 
into  their  city,  which  thus  became  annexed  to 
Uie  Dorian  race.  Phlius  sent  200  soldiers  to 
Thermopylae,  and  1000  to  Plataa.  In  the  Pe- 
*  loponnesian  war  it  espoused  the  Lacedemonian 
cause,  together  with  ihe  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
onians ;  and  at  a  time  whenihose  states  formed 
a  coalition  against  that  power,  it  still  adhered  to 
the  Spartan  alliance.  The  PMtasiens  having 
on  this  occasion  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenian  general  Iphi- 
crates,  tbey  were  tinder  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing a  Lacedaemonian  force  within  their  town  to 
protect  it  against  the  enemy.  In  gratitude  for 
which  assistance  they  readily  contributed  to  the 
expedition  subsequently  undertaken  by  the  Spar- 
inns  against  Olynthus,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Agesipolis  for  their  seal  on  this  occasion. 
Not  long  after,  however,  they  became  involved 
in  war  with  that  powerful  state,  from  their  re- 
fusing to  make  good  the  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  Sparta,  to  restore  to  the  ex- 
iles, who  had  been  reinstated  by  its  interference, 
the  possession  of  their  property.  Agesilaus  was 
in  consequence  deputed  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  refractory  city :  and  after 
an  obstinate  siege  and  blockade,  which  lasted 
-nearly  two  years,  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der: Delphion;wLo  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besieged,  and  had  given  great  proofs  of 
courage  and  talent,  escaped  by  night  during  the 
negotiations.  It  appears  from  Xenophon  that 
ait  this  period  Phlius  contained  more  than  5000 
citizens,  which  supposes  a  population  of  20,000 
souls.  Sometime  after  the  capture  of  the  town 
-it  was  a^ain  attacked,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  by 
the  Argives.  Boeotians,  and  other  confederates ; 
and  would  have  been  taken  by  assault,  but  for 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  being  also  successful  against  the  Sicy- 
onians  and  rellenians,  who  had  invaded  their 
territory,  and  having  obtained  the  assistance  of 
some  Athenian  troops  tinder  the  command  of 
Chares,  were  finally  enabled  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  all  their  enemies.  In  the 
revolutionary  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Phlius  became  subject  to  despotic 
rule;  but  on  the  organ iaation  of  the  Achaean 
league  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  tyrant  of  that 
city,  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  persuaded  bis 
countrymen  to  join  the  confederacy.  The  fo- 
rum was  decorated  with  a  bronze  gilt  statue  of 
a  goat,  representing  the  constellation  of  that 
name,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propi- 
tiating, that  it  might  not  injure  their  vines. 
Here  was  also  the  tomb  of  Aristias,  an  excellent 
writer  of  satiric  plays.  Beyond  might  be  seen 
a  building  called  the  house  of  prophecy,  and  the 
spot  said  to  be  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
which  were  ranged  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
Anollo,  and  Ists.  The  remains  of  Phlius  are 
to  oe  seen  not  far  from  the  town  of  Agios  Gior- 
trux,  on  the  road  to  the  lake  of  Stymphalus  in 
Arcadia.  Sir  W.  Gell  affirms,  that  the  ruins 
extended  for  some  distance  across  the  plain,  and 
Pouqueville  discovered  on  the  fceight  above  the 
Asopus,  where  the  citadel  was  olaced,  the  ves- 


tiges af  several  temples.  This  river,  as  we  lean* 
from  Strabo,  had  its  source  oc  mount  Carneales. 
The  Arantinus  was  a  hill  adjoining  that  of  the 
acropolis.  R  is  now  called  Agios  Barili.  These 
mountains  separated  the  Phliasian  territory 
from  the  Nemean  plain."    Cram. 

Phocjba,  now  P&ekia,  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be- 
tween Cumss  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  It  received  its  name  from  Pfee- 
eus,  the  leader-  of  the  colony,  or  from  (pkeca) 
sea  calves,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Pkocai  and  Pfocaenses,  were  expert  marine**, 
and  founded  many  cities  in  di&erent  pans  of 
Europe.  They  left  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  them  under  his  power,  and  they 
came,  after  many  adventures,  into  Gaul,  where 
they  founded  Massilia,  now  MarseiUes.  The 
town  of  Marseilles  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Phocaica,  and  its  inhabitants  called 
Pkocaense*.  Phocsea  was  declared  independent 
by  Pompey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Liv.  5,  c.  34, 1.  37,  c.  31. 
1.  38,  c.  39.— Jtfrfe,l,  c.  IT— Paw.  7,  c.  3— 
Berodat.  1,  v.  IGb.—Strab.  14.— ffrro*.  tfod. 
16.— Ovid.  JWW.6,  v.  9.— F*i».  3,  c.  4. 

Phocenses,  and  Pnocla,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phoeis  in  Greece. 

Phocicum,  a  place  in  Phoeis,  where  "the 
general  assembly  of  the  Phoeian  states  was 
usually  convened,  fa  a  large  building  erected 
for  that  purpose.,,    Cram. 

Phocis.  "  The  Greeks  designated  by  the 
name  of  Phocis  that  small  tract  of  country  which 
bordered  on  the  Locri  Ozote  and  Doris  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  the  Opuntian  Locri  to 
the  north ;  while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Boeotian  territory,  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  Phocus  the  son  of  JEacus.  The 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
probably  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges;  but  me 
name  of  Phocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  since  we  find  tbem  enu- 
merated in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  war- 
riors. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  prior  to 
the  Persian  invasion  the  Phocians  had  been 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  Thessalians,  and 
had  often  successfully  resisted  the  incursions  of 
that  people.  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermopyte 
was  forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thes- 
salians, who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
monarch,  are  said  to  have  urged  him,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Phocians,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
wafth  fire  and  sword  the  territory  of 'that  people. 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  this  occasion  served 
as  places  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  but  numbers  fell  in*o  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of  Mu#- 
donius.  They  seized,  however,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  joining  their  fellow-countrymen  m 
arms;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were  dis- 
persed after  the  rout  of  Platea,  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  re  vengeful  fury.  A  tit- 
tle prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  dispale 
arose  respecting  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed 
apparently  by  the  Phocians  aa  Ihe 
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property  of  the  whole  nation,  whereas  Uie  Del- 

'phians  asserted  it  to  be  their  own  exclusive 
possession.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  said  by 
Thucydides  to  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Jaticr,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  force  of 
arms.  T  he  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
no  less  favourable  to  the  Phocians,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  occupy  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  The  service  thus  rendered  by  the 
Athenians  seems  greatly  to  have  cemented  the 
ties  of  friendly  union  which  already  subsisted 
between  the  two  republics.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  Phocis,  as  we  learn  from  Xenqpbon, 
became  subject  for  a  time  to  Baeotia,  until  a 
change  of  circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  character  of  this  small  republic,  and  call- 
ed forth  all  the  energies  of  the  people  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  A  fine  had  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphictyons 
for  some  reason  which  Pausanias  professes  not 
to  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  wholly  unmerited. 
Diodorus  asserts,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Cirrhean 
territory  which  had  been  declared  sacred.  By 
the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Phocian  high  in 
rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree;  and, 
in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of 
resistance,  to  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi 
and  its  treasures.  This  measure  having  been 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  they  were  thus 
furnished  with  abundant  supplies  for  raising 
troops  to  defend  their  country.  These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed 
the  Sacred  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  second 
year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  The  Thebans 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  which  had  been  thus  openly  violated  by 
the  Phocians;  and,  in  a  battle  that  took  place 
toon- after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
their  leader  Philomelus  killed  in  the  rout  which 
ensued.  The  Phocians,  however,  were  not  in- 
timidated by  this  ill  success,  and,  having  raised 
a  fresh  army,  headed  by  Onomarchus,  tney  ob- 
tained several  important  advantages  against  the 
Amphictyonicarmy,  notwithstanding  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  king  of  Macedon  to  the  confe- 
deracy. Onomarcn us  having  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  then 
at  war  with  Philip,  he  was  enabled  to  vanquish 
the  latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and 
compel  him  to  evacuate  Thessaly.  Philip,  how- 
ever, was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities 
and  re-enter  Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  discomfiture 
and  death  of  Onomarchus.  Diodorus  asserts, 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Philip ;  Pausanias,  that  nepeushed  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Phayllus,  who  at  first 
appears  to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at 
length  overthrown  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Boeotian  troops ;  and  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  disorder,  which  terminated  fatally.  On 
his  death  the  command  devolved  on  Phalaecus, 
who.  according  to  Pausanias,  was  his  son ;  but 
Diodorus  affirms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchus. This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  army  waa  intrusted  to  a  commission. 
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at  the  head  of  which  was  Pbfto; 
want  of  probity  soon  became  evident  by  the 
disappearance  of  large  sums  from  the  sacred 
treasury.  He  was  in  consequence  brought  10 
trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.  Diodorus 
estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  taken 
from  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talents. 
Phalaecus  was  now  restored  to  the  command, 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  state  nearly  ex* 
hausted,  and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Am-" 
phictyonic  council  at  the  head  of  their  forces, 
he  deemed  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  and 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his  troops  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  convention  pot  an  end  at 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  of  tea 
years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Amphic* 
tvonic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  that 
theeralls  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in 
the  council  transferred  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
Phocis.  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this 
state  of  degradation  and  subjection  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens  and  Thebes,  who  united  in 
restoring  its  cities  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
former  condition.  In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocians  joined  the  confederacy  that  had 
been  formed  by  the  two  republics  against  Philip; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  the 
death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Gauls  made 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  they  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  the  common  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  the  disgrace  they  had 
formerly  incurred.  The  maritime  part  of  this' 
province  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly 
one  day's  sail,  as  Dicaearchus  reports,  from  the  a 
border  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  to  the  confines  ot ' 
Baeotia."    Cram, 

Phosnics,  a  province  of  Syria,  bounded  oil 
the  north  by  Syria  proper,  on  the  east  and  south 
by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Although  this  country  was  very  incon- 
siderable in  extent,  being  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  coast  pf  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Syrian  mountains,  its  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, hold  a  high  rank  among  the  most  re- 
markable nations  of  Asia.  We  have  not,  how* 
ever,  a  "  complete,  or  even  continuous  history  of 
them  ;•  but  only  separate  accounts,  from  which, 
however,  a  picture  of  them  in  its  great  features 
may  be  traced.  It  did  not  form  one  state,  oral 
least  not  one  kingdom ;  but  contained  several 
cities  with  their  territory.  But  among  these 
leagues  were  formed,  and  by  this  means  a  sort  of 
supremacy  of  the  more  powerful  established, 
especially  of  Tyre.  Yet  notwithstanding  Tyre 
stood  at  the  head,  and  perhaps  also  usurped  a 
supremacy  in  the  confederacy,  each  individual 
state  still  preserved  its  constitution  within  itselt 
In  each  or  them  we  find  kings ;  who  seem,  how* 
ever,  to  have  been  limited  princes,  in  as  much  as 
there  were  magistrates  at  thei r  side.  Strict  des- 
potism could  not  long  subsist  in  a  nation  which 
carried  on  commerce  and  founded  colonies.  Of 
the  several  cities,  Tyre  is  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  a  series  of  kings,  and  even  this  series 
is  not  altogether  unbroken.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Phoenicia  in  general,  and  especially  of 
Tyre,  was  between  1000—333.  In  this  period 
the  Phoenician  nation  was  extended  bv  sending 
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countries  for  slaves,  horses,  vessels  of  copper, 
dec.  To  finish  the  sketch,  we  must  add  their 
own  fabrics  and  manufactures ;  especially  their 
establishments  for  weaving  and  dyeing;  the 
purple  dye  with  a  liquor  extracted  from  shell- 
ash;  ana  manufactures  of  glass  and  play-things, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  advantage  in  their 
trade  with  rude  nations,  which  commonly  con- 
sisted in  barter.  Several  other  important  in- 
ventions, among  which  that  of  letters  deserves 
to  be  first  named,  are  to  be  attributed  to  them." 
(Heeren's  History  of  the  Stales  of  Antiquity  ; 
Bancroft's  translation.)  After  Alexander  had 
deposed  the  Sidonian  king,  and  overthrown  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Phoenicia  followed  the  common 
fortune  of  Syria,  and  was  subject  to  the  house 
of  Seleucus  until  made  a  Roman  province.  Un- 
der Constant  ine  and  his  successors  a  division  of 
the  eounlrv  was  made,  forming  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Phoenicia  Prima  and  Phoenicia  Liba- 
nica,  from  the  mount  Libanus.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Phoenicia  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jecture. Thus  some  trace  it  to  Phoenix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  father.  But  this  etymology  is  too  closely  al- 
lied to  fiction  to  be  entitled  to  credence.  Much 
less  rational  is  the  fanciful  derivation  of  Bo- 
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.  ot  whkh  some,  especially  Car- 
thage, became  as  powerful  as  the  mother  cities. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  were  possessed  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  again  driven  by  the 
Greeks.  Their  chief  countries  for  colonization 
were  partly  southern  Spain,  (Tartessus,  Grades, 
Carteja,)  partly  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the*  leJt  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  (Utica,  Carthage, 
^Adrometum,)  portly  also  the  north- west  coast 
of  Sicily,  (Panormus,  Lilybseum.)  It  is  very 
highly  probable  that  they  also  hod  settlements  to 
the  east,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  islands  Ty- 
los and  Aradus(iheSaAAm?i islands.)  The  view 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  view  of  their  commerce  and  navigation ; 
which,  however,  was  extended  still  further  than 
their  settlements.  It  began  among  them,  as 
many  other  nations,  with  plundering  by  sea:  and 
in  Homer  they  still  appear  as  pirates.  Their 
chief  objects  were,  their  colonial  countries,  north- 
ern Africa  and  Spain,  especially  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  productive  silver  mines.  Beyond 
the  Pillars  ot  Hercules,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  i  Britain  and  the  SciUy  islands  for  tin, 
and  probably  for  amber.  From  the  harbours 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
Elath  and  Ezion-Geber,  they,  in  connexion  with 
the  Jews  traded  with  Ophir,  1.  e.  the  rich  south- 
ern countries,  especially  Arabia  Felix  and 
Ethiopia.  From  ttie  Persian  gulf  to  the  nearer 
Indian  peninsula  and  Ceylon.  And  they  also 
undertook  several  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
amonp  which  the  sailing  round  Africa  is  the 
most  important.  But  their  traffic  by  land,  con- 
sisting tor  the  most  part  of  the  traffic  done  in 
the  caravans,  was  or  not  inferior  importance. 
The  chief  branches  of  it  were,  the  African  traf- 
fic by  caravans  for  spices  and  incense ;  directed 
as  well  to  Arabia  Felix,  as  to  Gerra  near  the 
Persian  gulf.  The  traffic  with  Babylon  by  way 
of  Palmyra;  and  from  there,  yet  only  through 
a  medium,  across  Persia,  as  far  as  litlteBuclaria 
ana  little  Thibet,  perhaps  even  as  far  as  China. 
The  traffic  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 


chart,  who  considers  Phoenices  a  corruption  <f 
Ben-Anak,  the  "sons  of  Anak."  The  most 
probable  on  the  whole  is  that  which  supposed, 
the  name  Phoenicia  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Greeks  in  reference  to  the  palm-trees  which 
abound  in  the  country,  ^o<»<(  signiiying  "  a 
palm."  "  And  for  a  further  proof  hereof,  the 
palm  was  anciently  the  special  cognizance  or 
ensign  of  this  country ;  as  the  olive-branch  and 
cony  of  Spain,  the  elephant  of  Africa,  the  ca- 
mel of  Arabia,  and  the  crocodile  of  Egypt,  being 
peculiar  to  those  countries.  But  thus  first  called 
by  the  Grecians  only ;  for,  by  themselves  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  their  next  neighbours,  they 
are  called  Canaanites,  or  the  posterity  of  Ca- 
naan, five  of  whose  sons  were  planted  here; 
the  other  six  inhabiting  more  towards  the  south 
and  east,  in  the  land  of  Palestine."  Heyl. 
Cosm. 

Phoenicia.     Vid.  Phwnice. 

Phcbnicusa,  now  Ftlicudi,  one  of  the  J&olian 
islands. 

Pholoe,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend  ot 
Hercules,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  near  mount  Othrys.  Plin.  4,  c.  6. — 
iAuan.  3.  v.  198, 1. 6>  v.  318, L 7,  v.  449.— Ovid. 
2.  Fust.  %  v.  273. 

Phrixds,  a  river  of  Argolis.  There  is  also 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the 
Minya.    Berodot.  4,  c.  148. 

Phrygia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Lydiaon  the  west{  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  and 
Cicilia  and  Pisidia  on  the  south,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  neck,  that,  passing  the  bor- 
ders of  these  countries,  reached  south  to  the 


confines  of  Lycia,  and  nad  Pisidia  and  Panv- 
phylia  on  the  east.  The  northern  boundaries 
were  more  uncertain  and  variable,  extending  at 
one  time  to  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  all 
along  that  country  and  Bithynia.  ThisjMit, 
indeed,  was  the  first  habitation  of  the  Phry- 
gians, and  yet  in  the  established  geography  of 
Asia  Minor  it  is  not  known  by  this  name ;  the 
Gallic  occupation  having  caused  it  to  be  called 
Galatia.  From  the  western  limits  of  Galatia. 
however,  as  far  as  Lvdia,  Phrygia  still  confined 
upon  Bithynia  on  tne  north. '  "  The  Phryges 
were  of  Thracian  origin,  according  to  Strabo; 
and  their  first  establishments,  from  the  time  that 
Gordius  and  Midas  reigned  over  this  nation, 
were  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sanger,  which 
divided  their  territory  from  Bithvnia,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  same  author,  it  is  to  this  parL 
although-  at  first  but  of  small  extent  compared 
with  its  subsequent  expansion,  that  the  name  of 
the  greater  Phrygia  is  given  by  distinction  from 
a  Phrygia  Minor,  which  encroached  on  Mysia 
towards  the  Hellespont,  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Phrygians  who  occupied  this  coun- 
try after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  explicit;  and  if  the  Trojans 
are  called  Phrygians  by  Virgil,  they  became  so 
by  usurpation ;  and  that  accidental  event  will  not 
justify  us  in  obliterating  the  distinction  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  as  provinces.  But  by  a 
dismemberment  which  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
suffered  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  this  part  of 
the  territory,  which  was  Phrygian,  amumed 
under  these  kings  the  name  of  Byicktns.  or 
»7 
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Phrygia,  by  acqjUBfcion.    Tha  territory  whsea 

Ffcrygia  possessed  towards  the  sooth,  and  eon- 
'guous  to  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  appears  to  have 
been  called  Parareiat ;  denoting  it  in  the  Greek 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains.  In  the  sub- 
division of  provinces  that  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  we  distinguish  two  Phrygias : 
one  snrnamed  Pacatiama ;  the  other  Sakdaris ; 
and  Laodicea  appears  to  have  been  metropolis 
in  the  first,  and  Synnada  in  the  secon'd."  IrAn- 
lille.  Lvcaonia  was  also  considered  to  be  but 
a  subdivision  of  this  extensive  province.  This 
country  was  at  different  times  a  separate  state, 
and  successively  a  constituent  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus  and  of  the  praetorian  province 
of  Asia.  Of  Phrygia  Proper  the  capital  cities 
are  Synnada,  Anamea,  and  Cotyaram ;  of  Phry- 
gia Ejpicietos,  Cibvria;  and  those  of  Lycaonia 
and  Galatia  may  be  seen  under  those  articles. 
In  its  geographical  features  this  country  was 
not  distinguished  for  its  rivers,  though  the  Ly- 
cos had  in  it  the  greater  part  of  its  course ;  the 
Halys  formed  in  part  its  eastern  boundary;  and 
the  Masander  with  the  Marsyas  rose  on  its 
western  confines.  The  Taurus  mountains, 
however,  constituted  a  striking  object  on  the 
southern  limits,  which  they  denned  along  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  country,  and  her  festivals  were  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  most 
remarkable  towns,  besides  Tfoy.  were  Laodice, 
Hierapolis,  and  Synnada.  Toe  invention  of 
the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle-work, 
is  attributed  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding 
to  correction,  (hence  Phryz  verberatus  meliorj 
as  imprudent,  effeminate, 'servile,  and  voluptu- 
ous ;  and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude,  JSn. 
0,  v.  €17.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks ; 
their  music  (Phrygii  canlus)  was  of  a  grave 
and  solemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
.and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  Mela,  1,  c.  19. 
— Strab.  2,  Ac— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  429,  &c.— 
Cic.  7,  ad  fam.  ep.  16.— Flacc*  %!.— Dio.  1,  c. 

30.— Plin.  8.  c.  48.— Horat.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. 

U.  A  city  or  Thrace. 

Phthia.  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Otiirys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles  was 
torn,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called  Phthius 
fftros.  Horai.  4,  Od.  6,  v.  4.— Ovid.  NkL  13, 
v.  156.— Jfck>2,c,3. 

Pkthiotu,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  Pelasgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  (Eta.  It  was  also 
called  Acaaia.  Pans,  10.  c.  8.  "  Phthiotis, 
•according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
portion  of  Thessaly  as  tar  as  mount  CEia  and 
the  Maliac  gulf.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on 
Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of 
Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
that  he  comprised  within  this  extent  of  territory 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so 
called,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions 
of  Achilles,  together  with  those  of  Protesilaus 
end  Eurypjrlus.  Many  of  his  commentators, 
have  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  divisions  of  Hellas  and 
Aabaia, also  mentioned  by  him ;  but  other  cri- 
tics, a«  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  Jifierent  opi- 
aion,  and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  certainly 


lead  ma  to  adopt  that  notion  m 
the  other. 
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Again,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Hellas  he  meant  to  designate  a  tract  of 
country  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the 
former  interpretation,  applied  the  term  to  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  between  Pharsa- 
lusand  Thebes  Phthiotiae:  whilst  those  whe 
contended  for  tjie  latter,  identified  it  with  tfca 
ruins  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pharsalut, 
close  to  the  river  Enipeus  and  tine  town  of  Me- 
liuea."     Cram. 

Phycus,  (units,)  a  promontory  near  Gyrene, 
now.  called  Rat^aUem.    Iauau.  9. 

Phtlacx,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  by 
Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  from 
whence  he  is  often  called  Phfladdes.     Iaux*. 

6,  v.  252. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia.    Poms.  1, 

c.  64. III.   A  town  of  Epirus.    U*>.  4a, 

c.  96. 

Prtle,  a  well-fortified  village  of  Attica,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Athens.  C.  Nep.  t*  7V«t 
"  It  was  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as 
the  scene  of  Thrasybulus'  first  exploits  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  country,  and  was  situated  about 
100  stadia  from  Athens,  according  to  Diodorns, 
but  Demosthenes  estimates  the  distance  at  more 
than  120  stadia.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  CEdcjs 
The  fortress  of  Phyle,  according  to  Sir  W 
Gell,  is  now  Bigla  Castro.  l  It  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have 
been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens, 
with  the  acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  is 
the  distance.1  Dodwell  maintains  that  its  modem 
name  is  Argir*  Castro.  He  describes  at  length 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  town  was  placed 
near  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis ;  some 
traces  of  it  yet  remain,  which  consist  of  the 
foundations  of  a  square  tower,  and  a  transverse 
wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  large  blocks 
scattered  a^out."  Cram.      * 

Phtscos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes. 
Strab.  14. 

Picent,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  caned 
also  Picentes.  They  received  their  name  from 
Picus,  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  Italy.  Hal.  8,  v.  485.— 
Strab.b.—ftkUi^cA. 

Picwvm,  the  capital  of  the  Ptcentini. 

PiCENtim,  a  people  of  Italy,  between  Luca- 
nia  and  Campania,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea,  They 
M  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory 
from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouto 
of  the  river  Silarus.  We  are  informed  by  Stra- 
bo that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thi- 
ther to  people  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Posidonis 
or  Paestum.  It  is  probable  that  their  removal 
took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Picepum,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  an- 
cient Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnhes. 
According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Picentnri 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  coiqpelled  V  *" 
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JtaMsstodbMdontfce  few  towns  which  they 
posacaacd,  and  to  reside  in  Tillages  and  hamlets, 
in  consequence  of  having  sided  with  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  farther  punish- 
ment, they  were  excluded  from  military  service, 
and  allowed  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  cou- 
riers and  messengers."    .  Croat,— &£.  U,  8,  t. 

Picenum,  or  Picfewua.  abbr,  a  country  of  Italy, 
near  the  TJmbrians  and  Sabines,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic  "It  may  be  considered  as  li- 
mited to  the  north  by  the  river  JEsis.  To  the 
west  it  was  separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sa- 
bine country  py  the  central  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  the  river 
Matrinus,  if  we  include  in  this  division  the  Prte- 
tulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the  Matri- 
n  us  and  Helvinus.  tattle  has  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  Picentes,  except  the  (act  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ancient  Picas,  a  well-known 
character  in  the  Latin  mythology,  who  trans- 
mitted his  name  to  his  colonists.  But  the  Sa- 
bines were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  country.  The  Siculi,  Liburni, 
and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Pelasgi,  as 
Silius  Itahcus  reports,  and  the  Tyrrhem,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  at  different  periods  formed 
settlements  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  conquest 
of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little  trouble : 
it  was  effected  about  484  U.  C.  not  long  after 
the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy ;  when 
360,000  men,  as  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to 
the  Roman  authorities.  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn,  that  Picenum  constituted  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Augustus.  This  province 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  fruit  trees  was  par- 
ticularly esteemed/1  Oram.— Lis.  2l>  c  6,  1. 
22,  c.  9, 1.  27,  c.  43.  SO.  10,  v.  313.— .fibru*.  2, 
sat  3,  v.  722.— Mart.  1,  ep.  44. 

Piomr,  or  Picn,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called 
also  Agaihyrsa.  They  received  this  name  from 
tbeir  paintingtheir  bodies  with  different  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  colony  of  these,  according  to  Servius, 
Virgil's  commentator,  emigrated  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
name  and  savace  manners,  but  they  are  men- 
tioned only  by  later  writers.  Of  course  this  is 
to  be  viewed  but  as  a  theory,  and  that  but  ill 
sustained.  The  opinions  in  regard  to  these  peo- 
ple are  numerous,  without  leading,  or  promis- 
ing to  lead,  to  any  satisfactory,  not  to  say,  use- 
ful result.  Vid.  Caledonia.  MareeU,.  27,  c.  ia 
— Claudian.  de  Bon.  com.  v.  H.—Pli*.  4,  c. 
12,— Afc&,  2,  c  1. 

Pterin,  or  Ptctones,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in 
the  modern  country  of  Ptictou.    C*$.  7,  Bell. 

Piausn,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Strymon.     Vid.  Pieria. 

Pierii,  a  region  of  Macedonia.  "  The  na- 
tural boundary  of  Pieria  toward  Perrhabia,  the 
contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning 
from  the  Peneus,  closely  follows  the  coast  of 
Pieria  tfll  beyond  Dium,  where  it  strikes  off  ia 
a  north-west  direction  towards  the  interior  of 
Macedonia.  Th  is  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Macedonia:  both  m  consideration 
of  the  tradiiionfrto  which  H  has  given  birth,  at 


hem*  the  fiat  seat  of  the  Masts,  aadiueMrfk- 
place  of  Orpheus;  and  also  of  the  important 
events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  The 
of  Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Homer! 
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was  derived  apparently  from  the  Pieres,  a  Thru- 
cianpeople,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  by 
the  Temenidie,  the  conqueror*  of  Macedonia. 
and  driven  north  beyond  the  Strvmon  and 
mount  Panganis,  where  they  formed  a  new  set- 
tlement The  boundaries  which  historians  and 
geographers  have  assieaed  to  this  province 
vary ;  for  Strabo,  or  rather  his  epitomizer,  in- 
cludes it  between  the  Haliacmon  and  Alias. 
livy  also  seems  to  place  it  north  -of  Dium,  while 
most  authors  ascribe  that  town  to  Pieria.  Pte- 
lemy  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  chat 
or  the  Lydias;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
so  denned,  we  should  not  know  under  what 
division  to  class  this  extent  of  coast,  which  cer- 
tainly appertains  to  Macedonia.  Herodotus  and 
Thncydides  have  not  determined  tbebimtsof 
Pieria;  but  the  former  rather  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose he  extends  it  to  the  Peneus.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy."    Cram. 

Piebvs,  I.  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  who  were  from  thence,  as  some 
imagine,  called  PtmdM.— -U.  A  river  of 
"in  Peloponnesus^— -ML  A  town  of 
Thessaly.  Poms.  7,  e.  21.— IV.  A  moon-' 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Mece- 

PantUM  mars,  a  name  applied  to  the  North- 
ern Fea,  from  its  being  frozen.  The  word  Pi- 
/rra  is  applied  to  the  Pains  Masotis.  Ovid.  4, 
Pont.  10,  v.  61.— Plin.  4,  c  13.— TacU.  G.  46. 

Pimpla,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  on  that  account  are  often  called  Pimpfae 
and  Pimpleades.  HoraL  1,  od.  26,  v.  9.— SKneV. 
10.— Martial.  12,  ep.  11,  v.  3/— &*.  1,  tyfo.4, 
v.  26,  Sfv.  2,  v.  36\ 

Pumbus.  or  Pihoijb,  now  Deliton,  a  river  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria.    Dvonmt.  Per. 

PiNCUM,  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior,  now 
Qradioca. 

Pindenimcs,  a  town  of  Comagene,  near  the 
base  of  the  Amanne  Mons.  Cicero,  when  pro- 
consul in  Asia,  besieged  it  for  26  days,  and  took 
it.    Cic.  ad.  M.  CaHttwi.  ad  Fam.  2,  ep.  10. 

Parous,  I.  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Greece.  "  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  the  elevated  chain  which  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and  the  waters  ailing 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  gulf,  from 
those  streams  which  discharge  themselves 'into 
the  JE«ean.  Towards  the  north,  it  joined  the 
great  IUyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora 
and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south  k  was  con- 
nected with  the  ramifications  of  CEta,  and  the 
JEtolian  and  Aeacnan maaioantains.  The  must 
frequented  passage  from  nomfcera  Bairns  into 
Thessaly  appears  to  have  led  ore*  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  Pmdusto  which  the  name  of  mens 
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Utfe#A  as  was  attached.  And  if;  as  is  very  trke- 
lp,  Livy  again  refers  to  it  under  the  corrupt 
name  of  mous  Cuius,  it  most  have  afforded  a 
passage  over  one  of  its  summits  from  Macedo- 
nia into  Epirus.  From  Pouqueville's  account 
this  passage  appears  to  be  still  frequented  by 
those  who  cross  from  Epirus  into  Macedonia ; 
and  he  himself  proceeded  by  that  route  on  his 
war  to  Oreuno,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  ancient  Elimea.  In  the  map 
which  accompanies  his  work  the  mountain 
bears  the  name  of  Zqgot,  or  Ian  Cantata." 
0<*w.— -IL  a  town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called 
also  Cyphaa,  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Cephi- 
sus  near  Lilea.    HerodoL  1,  c.  56. 

PiaAis,  or  PiajBnus,  a  celebrated  harbour 
at  Athens.     Vid.  Alton*. 

Pjsa,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus,  at  the 
west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisus  the 
sob  of  Pericres  and  grandson  of  JEolus.  lis 
inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding at  the  Olympic  games  which  were  cele- 
brated near  their  city.  This  honourable  ap- 
pointment was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis, 
who  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and,  after 
many  bloody  battles,  took  their  city  and  totally 
demolished  it  It  was  at  Pisa  that  (Enomaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
he  himself  was  conquered  by  Pelops.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Pisai.  Some  have  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but 
this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  having  been 
destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  horses  of 
Pisa  were  famous.  I'he  year  on  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  •  celebrated  was  often 
called  Pisaus  annus,  and  the  victory  which 
Was  obtained  there  was  called  Pieea  ramus 
pUvb.  Vid.  Obmpia.  Strab.  8.— Ovid.  THst. 
2,  v.  386,  L  4,  el.  10,  v.  95.— MWa,  2.—  Vtrg. 
0.  3,  v.  180.— Stat.  ThA.  7,  v.  417.— Pans. 
6,  a  32. 

PtauB,  a  town  of  Etruria,  built  by  a  colony 
from'  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisani.  "  The  origin  of  Pisa 
u  lot*  amidst  the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  ^vt  rise,  and  which  are  common  to  so  ma- 
ny It  alian  cities.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  tradition 
raco  xied  by  8trabo,itowed  its  foundation*  to  some 
of  taj  followers  of  Nestor,  in  their  wanderings 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  poets  have  not  failed 
lo  a£opt  this  idea.  Servius  reports,  that  Cato 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  who  occupied  Pisa 
befoi  e  the  Tyrrheni  under  Tarcho,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Teutones.  From  which  account 
it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  most  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Pisa  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  names  it  among  the  towns  oc- 
cupied py  the  Pelasgi  in  the  territory  of  the  Stcu- 
U.  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  this  city  in 
the  Roman  history  is  in  Polybjus,  from  whom 
we  collect,  as  well  as  from  Li  vy,  that  its  harbour 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their 
eommuaication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  op- 
pose Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  572 
A.  U.  C.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station :  in  his  day 
U  was  still  a  yery  flourishingcommeroialtown, 
•from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished 


to  the  fleets,  and  the  cosily  marbles  which  tfca 
neighbouring  quarries  ammiedjbr  the  splendid 
palaces  and  villas  of  Rome,  Its  territory  pro- 
duced wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called 
siligo.  The  Porrus  Pisanus  was  ar  the  mouth 
of  the  Arm.  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  for- 
merly it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ausar  and 
Arnus,  the  Serckio  and  Amo,  but  now  they 
both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
seems  preserved  by  the  name  of  Otari,  attached 
to  a  utile  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  between 
them."  Cram.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Pisani 
became  a  great  people  among  the  small  but  in- 
dependent and  illustrious  republics  of  Italy. 
Their  fleets,  which  covered  the  most  distant 
seas  then  known,  bore  equally  the  fame  of  their 
prowess  and  the  benefits  of  their  commercial 
enterprize  and  skill ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  the  work  of  their  valour  and  their 
strength.  Having  embraced  the  Ghibeline  par- 
ty, in  Florence,  and  being  continually  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  republic  of  Florence  principal- 
ly for  this  cause,  and  with  the  Genoese  from 
motives  of  commercial  jealousy,  the  Pisani  lost 
at  last  their  state  in  Italy,  and  Pisa  now  remains 
deserted  amid  her  palaces,  ennobled  by  a  thou- 
sand recollections  of  early  power  and  splendour, 
a  magnificent  solitude. 

PiflATA,  or  Pisjbi,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

Pisaurus,  now  Fbglia,  a  river  of  Picenum, 
with  a  town  called  Pisaurum,  now  Pesmro, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Claudius  Pulcber.  The  town  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Mela,  2,  c  4. — CatuH. 
83.— Plin.  Z.—Liv.  39,  c.  44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

PisintA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Pbrygia,  Pamphylia,  Galatia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisidte.  Cie.  de  Div.  l,cL 
— Jflrfo,  1,  c.  2.—Strab.  12.-1*9.  37,  c.  54 
and  56.     • 

PisdNis  Villa,  a  place  near  Bairn  in  Cam- 
pania which  the  emperor  Nero  often  frequen;- 
ed.     Tacit.  Ann.  1. 

Pistoria,  now  Pistoja,  a  town  of  Etruria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  north-east  of  Pisa 
and  Luca,  and  north-west  of  Florentia,  where 
Catiline  was  defeated.  SaUust.  Cat.  bl.—Plin* 

a,c.  4. 

Pitanb,  1.  a  town  of  Mottn  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  Evenus  and  the  Caicua,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river  opposite  Lesbos. 
Uuan.  3,  v.  305.— Strab.  13.— VUruv.  2,  c  3L 

— Jfcfa,l,c.l8.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  357. IL 

A  town  of  Laconia. '  Pindar.  oL  6,  v.  46. 

PithrcOsa.     Vid.  JEnaria. 

PrrraEA,  a  town  near  Troezene.  Hence  the 
epithet  of  PiUkeus  in  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  296. 

Pitulani,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chief 
town  was  called  Pitulum. 

PrrvoN&sus,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  ot 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.    Plin. 

Pityus,  (ttntis,)  now  PiUkinda,  a  town  ot 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which, 
rising  in*  the  Coraz  mons,  fell  into  the  Euxine. 
Plin.  6,  c.  5. 

PrrrtsA,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  An 
golis.    Ptin.  4,c.  12. 1  eo  small  island*  in 
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-.«  •wM»tw««ua)  near  the  coast  of  .Spain, 
of  which  the  larger  was  called  Ebus*t>  and 
ibe  smaller  Opkiuaa,  now  Yvioz  and  Formtn- 
Uwo,  \o  the  south-west  of  the  Balearic  isles. 
JMUo,  8,  c  7.— fl¥r«*.— PHn,  8,  c  5. 

Placbntia,  now  called  Piacenz*t  an  ancient 
town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Trebia  and  Po.  u  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans  with  Cremona  535  U.  C.  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Gaols,  and  to  oppose  the 
threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  Its  utility 
in  this  latter  respect  was  fully  proved,  by  afford- 
ing a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman  general  after 
the  baale  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Plaeentia 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Han- 
nibal, and,  eleven  years  after,  the  attempts  which 
Hs  brother  Asdrubal  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  offered  to  the  lat- 
ter caused  a  delay  which  led  to  his  overthrow, 
and  thus  eventually  perhaps  saved  the  empire." 
Cram.  . 

Planum,  I.  a  small  island  on  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea.— -II.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where 
Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, to  be  put  to  death.  Tbcit.  Aim.  1.  c.  3. 
— — III.  A  town  on  the  Rhone. 

Platxa,  and  jb,  (onm,)  a  town  of  Bceotia, 
near  mount  Citharon,  on  the  confines  of  Mega- 
ris  and  Attica.  "  The  Plateaus,  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  independence,  had  early  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Boeotian  confederacy ,conceiving 
the  objects  of  this  political  union  to  be  hostile  to 
their  real  interests;  and  had,  in  'consequence  of 
the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
Grateful  for  the  services  which  they  received  on 
this  occasion  from  that  power,  they  testified  their 
seal  in  its  behalf,  by  sending  a  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  day.  The  Plaueans  also  manned 
some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium, 
and  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamis,  as 
they  had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the 
Greeks  withdrew  from  the  Euripos,  in  order  to 
place  their  families  and  valuables  in  safety,  and 
could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.  They  also 
fought  most  bravely  in  the,  great  battle  which 
took  place  near  their  city  against  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
Pausantasaad  the  confederate  Greek  command- 
ers, for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
other  occasions.  The  Persian  army  consisted 
of  300.060  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped 
with  their  lives  by  flight  The  Grecian  army, 
which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few  men,  and 
among  these  91  Spartans,  58  Athenians,  and 
16  Tegeans,  were  the  only  soldiers  found  in  the 
number  of  the  slain.  *£he  plunder  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  im- 
mense. Pausaniae  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  dur- 
•  ing  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  reward- 
[  ed  each  according  to  their  respective  met  n .  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  23d  of  September,  the 
mme  day.  as  the  battle  of  Mvcale,  479  B.  C. 
add  by  it  Greece  was  totally  delivered  for  ever 
;-om  the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed on  account  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and 
from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
iared  to  appear  wUh  a  hostik  force  beyond  the 
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army  of  Xerxes,  was  soon  restored,  with  Uw 
assistance  of  Athens,  and  the' alliance  between 
the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely  than 
before.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  large 
Pqfoponnesian  force,  under  Archidampskingof 
Sparta,  arrived  under  the  wails  of  Plateea,  and 
having  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  abandon 
their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  their 
refusal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town./  Worn  out  at 
length  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  those  Plateaus 
who  remained  in  the  town  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  their  persevering  and  relentless  foes, 
who  instigated  by  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  Thebans,  caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground* 
with  the  exception  of  one  building,  constructed 
out  of  the  rums  of  the  city,  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  and.employed  as  a  house  of  re* 
ception  for  travellers. IThoogh  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  Philip,  and  also  of  Alex- 
ander, to  restore  Plateea,  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Cassander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Plates,  at 
the  same  time.  Dicsearchusy  who  lived  about 
that  period,  represents  the  town  as'  still  existing, 
when  he  says, '  The  inhabitants  of  Plauna  have 
nothing  to  say  for.  themselves,  except  that  they 
are  colonists  of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  took  place 
near  their  town.1  .'  The  ruins  of  Plata*,'  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  *  are  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory projecting  from  the  base  of  Citharon. 
The  place  has  now  the  usual  appellation  bes- 
towed upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian  citadels;  it  ft 
called  Palao  Cadr:  The  walls  are  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  military  structure,  consisting  of 
very  considerable  masses,  evenly  hewn,  and  weH 
built.'  *  The  walls  of  Plates,'  says  Sir  W. 
Gell, '  may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kockla,  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forms  a 
triangle,  having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the 
southern  angle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  moun- 
tain at  the  point.  The  north-western  angle 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  which  was  re- 
stored after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
north  side  is  about  1035  yards  in  length,  the 
west  1154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is  about  six 
geographical  miles  from  the  Gadmeia  of  The- 
bes. There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side, 
and  as  many  on  the  east"    Cram. 

PUvm,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Italy.  For  the 
northern  half  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Rhania  and  Venetia.  crossing  the 
-line  and  belonging  wholly  to  the  latter  country, 
some  distance  south  of  Feltria.  After  entering 
Venetia,  its  course  was  south-east  to  the  Adri- 
atic, into  which  it  discharged  itself  north  of  the 
Portus  Venctus.    It  is  now  the  Pwm. 

Plummy  mum,  now  Massa  divert,  a  pro* 
montory  with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.     Virjt.  A&n.  3,  v.  093. 

PLATMosn,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modem  Towmay.  Co*.  G.  5,  c.  $& 
•  PuNTttims,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  coast, 
west  of  Alexandria  and  the  Mareotis  Lacu*. 
It  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  which  it  stood. 

PuirritaNETas  sinus,  that  part  of  the  Me* 
diterranean  which  extended  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  fl|r  at  the  nam* 
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Mirmarica. 

PLoriMordLtt,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  alter  Pkxina, 
the  found*  rtt  wile.  It  stood  on  the  Hebros, 
aboat  midway  between  Adri*jiopolis,whichwas 
on  the  other  or  eastern  aide  of  the  river,  and 
Trajanopolis.—  1L  Another  in  Dacia. 

.  Pnyx,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Solon 
for  holding  assemblies.  VitL  Aiken*. 

PatctLC,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athena.  Vid. 
AUun*. 

Pcbni,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Pkami, 
or  Phonic**,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.    Strv.  ad  Virg.  1,  v.  90S. 

Pooon,  a  harbour  of  the  TrGszeneans  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  for 
ward  before  the  town  of  Troenene,  as  the  heard 
(*«y«»)  does  from  the  chin.  Strat.  &-~inW*,  9. 

Pol*,  a  city  of  fatria,  founded  by  the  Coi- 
ehians,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Pietms  Julia.  The  Colchian  ori- 
gin of  this  place  belongs  to  the  fable  by  which 
the  Absyrtides  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  by  far  the  most  important  place  in 
Histria.  Pim.  3,  c.  9.— JMWa,  2,  c  3.— Strab.  1 
and*. 

Polemonium,  now  V&Uja,  a  town  of  Pen- 
tus,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo- 
don. 

Pouchn a,  I.  a  town  ot  Troas,  on  the  Ida. 
Herod*.  6,  c.  8a— II.  Another  at  Crete. 
Vkucyd.  %  c.  85. 

PoLLBwrr a,  1.  now  Pafenx*,  a  town  of  Lign- 
ria  in  Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated  battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  about  the  468d 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former, 
according  to  some,  obtained  the  victory.  Mda, 
8,  c;7.— Plin.  8,  c  4a— Btut.  Tib.  87.— 8iLS, 

v.  b98.—Cie.  11,  Fam.  13. II.  A  town  of 

Majorca.    PUn.  A  JMM#<— HI.  of  Picenum. 
Urn.  39,  e.  44,1..  41,  c.  27. 

Polusca,  a  town  of  Lattum,  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Volsci..  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Polhidini.    Liv.  9,  c.  39. 

PoltAnus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindus.    Strab. 

POMETiAtPoiurrn}andPoiisnA6vEaiA.  Vid. 
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or,  according  to  the  Greek  form, 
Pompeia,  a  city  of  Campania.  "  Tradition  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
Hercuhmeum,  to  Hercules;  and  like  that  city, 
it  was  in  turn  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  Etrus- 
cans, Samnites,  and  Romans.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Samnites,  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  hot  were 
finally  reduced  bv  Sylla.  In  the  general  peace 
which  followed,  Pompeii  obtained  the  rights  of 
a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  military 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Publius  Sylla 
nephew  of  rhedictator.  Other  colonies  appear 
to  nave  been  subsequently  sent  here  under  Au- 
gustus and  Nero.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  a 
bloody  affrav  occurred  at  Pompeii  during  the 
exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  and  those  of  Nueeria, 
hi  which  many  lives  were  lost  ThePostpemni 


for  ten  yean,  and  sev 
lushed,  Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  c 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  earth- 
quake. Of  the  more  complete  4raia*trophe^which 
buried  Pompeii  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
we  have  no  positive  account}  but  it  is  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  k  was  caused  by  the  famous 
eruption  under  the  reign  of  Titus,  The  ruins  of  1 
Pompeii  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748 ;  I 
consequently  long  after  the  time  of  Cluverins.11^ 
Cram.  "  In  other  times,"  says  Eustace,  "  and 
in  other  places,  one  single  edifice,  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  .escaped  the  wreck  of 
ages,  would  have  enchanted  us;  nay,  an  arch, 
the  remnant  of  a  wail,  even  one  solitary  fotamn, 
was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  ho«js,wna 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here, 
not  a  temple,  noe  a  theatre,  nor  a  column,  por  t 
house  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us,  untouch- 
ed, unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  when  inhabited  by  Romans 
We  range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
very  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  en- 
ter the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  anna* 
anartmente.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  we  con 
template  the  same  scenery.  While  yon  ana 
wandering  through  the  abandoned  rooms,  von 
may,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagination, 
expect  Co*  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
or  perhaps  the  master  of  the  house  himself;  and 
aitoost  feel  like  intruders  who  dread  the  appear* 
ance  of  any  of  tho  family.  In  the  streets  y/oa 
are  afraid  of  turning  a  corner,  lest  you  sboeld 
jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  entering  a  house, 
the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  wan 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  tra- 
veller may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  not  a 
voice  is.  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  to 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  inter- 
rupt his  reflections." 

PoMrmop&fcM,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  formerly 
called  Srti.  This  city  received  its  second  name 
from  Pompey,  who  established  there  such  of  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  as  had  been  admitted  to  a  ca- 
pitulation in  the  war  carried  on  against  them 
by  that  general  D'AnviUe.  It  waa  situated 
on  the  river  Lamas,  near  the  mouth.  Afrfa,  1, 
c  13  —II.  Another  in  Panhiagonia,  origi- 
nally called  E*patori&%  which  name  was  ex- 
changed when  Pompey  conquered  Mithridateaw 

Pommslo,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pmptktn  n, 
the  capital  of  Navarre.  Plin.  1,  c.  3. 

Pomb  JEues,  I.  was  bailt  by  the  .emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  m  following  the  current  of  the  Tiber.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 

in  Rome. IL    J£raylms,an  ancient  bridge 

at  Rome,  originally  called  SubUcht*  because 
built  with  wood  (nblica).  It  was  raised  bv 
Ancus  Martins,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  the  Roman  priests*  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  by  .fimylius  Lepidua,  whose 
name  it  assumed.  It  was  much  injured  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus, who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Rome,  m  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
some  vestiges  of  it  may  still  ha  aten, III 


isbAttacrom  the  river  AniaaJboot 
three  miles  from  Rome.  It  wis  built  by  the 
eunuch  Names*  and  called  after  him  when  des- 
troyed or  the  Goths. IV.  Ceatus,  waa  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called 
CestiasGallus,  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber,  to 
which  the  Fabricius  conducted.— — V.  Aure- 
liaaus,  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 
Antoninus.— ■*■— VI.  Armoniensis,  waa  built  by 
Augustus,  to  join  the  Flammiaa  to  the  jEmy- 
/lian  road.— VII.  Bajauus,  was  built  at  Ban* 
in  the  sea  by  Caliaula.  It  was  supported  by 
boats,  and  measured  about  six  miles  in  length. 
-—VIII.  Janicularis,  received  its  name  from 
its  vicinity  to  mount  Janiculum.    It  is  still 

standing. IX.  Milvius,  was  about  one  mile 

from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the  censor  JElius 
Seaurus.  It  was  near  it  that  Coastantine  de- 
feated Maxentius.— X.  Fabricius,  was  built 
by  Fabricius,  and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Ti- 
ber.  XL  Gardius,  was  built  by  Agrippa. 

XIL  Palatums  near  mount  Palatine,  was  also 
called  iSraaternu,  because  the  senators  walked 
o*ar  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to  consult 
the  Sybillwe  books.  It  was  began  by  M.  Ful- 
vius,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mum- 
mius,  and  some  remainsof  it  are  still  visible.— 
XIII.  Trajani,  was  omit  by  Trajan  across  the 
Danube,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  magni- 
ficence.—The  emperor  built  it  to  assist  more  ex- 
peditiously the  provinces  against  the  barbarians, 
not  bis  successor  destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed: 
that  it  would  be  rather  an  inducement  for  the 
barbarians  to  invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised 
on  90  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  the 
foundation,  60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant 
one  from  the  other,  extending  in  length  abojre 
a  mile.  Some  of  the  pillars  aretstfllstanding. 
—XIV.  Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over 
the  Tagus,  part  of  which  still  remains.  Of 
temporary  bridges,  that  of  Oeesar  over  the  Rhine 
was  the  most  famous,— XV.  The  largest 
single  arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  river 
Blaver  in  France,  called  Pons  VeUrit  Brvoatis. 
The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance 
of  195  feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the 
water.— XVI.  Suffragiorum,  was  built  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  received  its  name  be- 
cause the  populace  were  obliged  to  pass  over 
fc  whenever  tney  delivered  their  suffrages  at  the 
elections  of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 
——XVII.  Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Latium,  be- 
tween Arptnum  and  Minturoee.— XVHt 
Triumphaiis,  was  on  the  way  to  the  capital, 
and  passed  over  by  those  who  triumphed.——* 
XIX.  Narnkmsis  joined  two  mountains  near 
Narnia,  built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous 
height,  €0  miles  from  Rome ;  one  arch  of  it  re- 
mains, about  100  feet  high. 

Pontia,  now  Penza,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Latiom.  "  From  Liyy  we  learn  that  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  441,  and  that 
*<  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  senate  for 
as  seal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
It  became  afterwards  the  spot  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly 
conveyed,  to*  be  afterwards  despatched  or  doom* 
ed  to  a  perpetual  exile:  among  these  might  be 
numbered  many  Christian  martyrs."    Cram. 

PoirriKjB,  or  Pour™*  Piumas,  an  exten- 
sive piece  of  inarahy  mud  in  the  country  of  the 
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Votes*,  axtendinf  south  towards  Miataxnat 
"  They  derive  their  appellation  from  Pwaaaww, 
a  considerable  town  of  the  Veisd.  Though  thhv 
city  was  so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarqvin  «o 
build  the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  :<  had 
totally  disappearesrevea  before  the  time  of  PI  iay. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  these  marshes.  Homer,  and  after  him 
Virgil,  represent  the  abode  of  Circe  as  an  isl- 
and, and  Pliny,  alluding  to  Homer,  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Tbeophrastus,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  440, 
gives  this  island  a  circumference  of  eighty  stadia 
or  about  ten  miles.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  vast  plain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may,  like  the  territory  o& 
Ravenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  been 
covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  have , 
been  its  state  in  fabulous  times,  the  same  Pliny, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  more  ancient  Latin 
writer,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  tract  of  country  afterwards  included 
in  the  marshes  contained  thirty-three  cities,  all 
of  which  gradually  disappeared  before  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  influence 
of  the  increasing  fens.  These  fens  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  the 
plain  by  numberless  streams  that  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  declivity  creep  sluggishly  over  the 
level  space,  and  sometimes  stagnate  iapools,  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Appius  Claudius, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  employed  m  carrying  his  celebrated 
road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  drain  them ;  and  his  example  was,  at  long 
intervals,  followed  by  various  consuls,  emperors, 
and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic  Theodoric  in- 
clusively. Of  the  methods  employed  by  Ap- 
pius, and  afterwards  by  the  consul  Cetnegus, 
we  know  little;  though  not  the  road  only,  but 
the  traces  of  certain  channels  due  to  draw  the 
water  from  it,  and  mounds  raised  to  protect  it 
from  sudden  swells  of  water,  are  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  former.  Julius  Cessar  is  said  to 
have  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind  a  design  wor- 
thy of  himself;  of  turning  the  course  of  the  7Y. 
her  from  Gatta,  and  carrying  it  through  the 
Pomptine  territory  and  marshes  to  the  sea  at 
Ttrracina.  This  mud  project,  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  Dictator,  perished  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but 
more  practicable  plan  of  Augustus,  who  eadea* 
voured  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  by 
opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia  from 
Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  waa 
customary  to  embark  on  this  canal  at  night-time, 
as  8trabo  relates  and  Horace  practised ;  because 
the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  swamps  are  leas 
noxious  during  the  coolness  of  the  night  than 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  canal  opened  by 
Augustus  still  remains,  and  is  called  the  Covatm. 
Nerva  resumed  the  task ;  and  his  glorious  suc- 
cessor Trajan  carried  it  on  during  ten  years,  and 
with  so  much  activity  that  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  TreponH  to  Dtrraeina  was  drain- 
ed, and  the  Via  Appia  completely  restored,  m 
the  third  consulate  of  that  emperor.  Of  the 
different  popes  who  have  revived  this  useful  en- 
terprise, Boniface  II.,  Martin  V.,  and  Bixtna 
Qntatus,  carried  it  on  with  a  vigour  adequate  to 
itai]m7ortat^,andwitbaaMg]iificattc«wosthy 
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of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  glory  of  finally 
terminating  rhis  grand  undertaking,  so  often  at- 
tempted and so often  frustrated,  was  reserved  for 
the  late  pontiff  Pius  VL  who  immediately  on 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Pompune  marshes.  His  success 
was  complete ;  this,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood upon  the  supposition  that  the  canals  of 
communication  be  kept  open,  and  the  beds  of 
the  streams  be  cleared.  It  is  reported:  that  since 
the  last  French  invasion  these  necessary  pre- 
cautions bave  been  neglected,  and  that  the  wa- 
ters begin  to  stagnate  again.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  these  marshes  presented  in  eve- 

2'  direction  a  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
e  traveller  or  the  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
them.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  that  enclose  and 
shade  the  lakes  which  border  the  coasts.  These 
forests  extend  with  little  interruption  from  Os- 
tia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of 
oak,  ilex,  bay,  and  numberless  flowering 
shrubs."    Eustace. 

Pontus,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Euxine  Sea ;  east  by  Armenia: 
sooth  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
west  by  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia ;  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys.  "  Pontus 
was  a  dismemberment  from  Cappadocia,  as  a 
separate  satrapy  under  the  kings  of  Persia,  till 
it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  about  300  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  Lauco* 
Syri,  or  White  Syrians,  which  wasgiven  to  the 
Cappadocians,  extended  to  a  people  who  inha- 
bited Pontus:  and  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the 
term  Pontus  distinguished  the  maritime  people 
from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Mediterranean 
country.  This  great  space,  extending  to  Col- 
chis, formed,  under  the  Roman  empire,  two  pro- 
vinces: the  one,  encroaching  on  Paphlagonia 
on  the  side  of  Sinope,  was  distinguished  by  the 
term  Prima,  and  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Hdenoponhu,  from  Helen,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  other  was  called  Pontus  Pohmoni- 
acusy  from  the  name  of  Polemon,  which  had 
been  that  of  a  race  of  kings;  the  last  of  which 
made  a  formal  cession  of  his  state  to  Nero." 
JPAnviiU.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  Pontus  QalaUcus,  of  which 
Amaaia  was  the  capital ;  Pontus  PoUmoniacus, 
from. its  chief  town  Polemonium;  and  Pontus 
Cappadocius,  of  which  Tapezus  was  the  capi- 
tal. Continuing  for  a  long  time  a  mere  satra- 
py of  the  Persian  empire,  from  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  when 
its  government  was  bestowed  upon  Anabases, 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis,  it  be- 
came at  last  an  independent  monarchy ;  and, 
under  the  rale  of  Miinridates,  proved  an  enemy 
to  Borne  as  formidable  almost  as  Carthage  had 
been  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic.  The 
kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state  under  Mithridates  the  Great  When  J. 
CaiHur  had  conquered  it,  it  became  a  Roman 
province,  though  it  was  often  governed  by  mo- 
narch* who  were  tributary  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  Under  the  emperor*  a  resralar  governor 
was  always  appointed  over  it.  Ponras^roduc- 
ed  castors,  highly  valued  among  the  ancients. 
Ama&ea  may  be  considered  tbe  capital  of  the 
Hetaiopontus,  and  was  the  most  considerable  I 
<*U»  cities  of  Ponttt.  The  rivers  of  this  coon- J 


try  deserving  to  be  specially  commented,  were 
the  Iris,  flowing  nearly  norJi  through  iu<  wuole 
width  of  the  widest  part ;  the  Lycus  and  the 
Scylax,  its  principal  branches;  the  Halys  on 
the  western  boundary;  and  the  Tbcrmodon, 
east  of  the  Iris,  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its 
length  as  for  its  connexion  with  the  traditionary 
abode  o[  the  Amazons.  Towards  Cappadocia, 
a  range  of  high  mountains  skirt  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Pontus,  and  distinguish  the  southern  re- 
gion as  a  rugged  country  from  the  district*  on 
the  coast,  which  was  a  level  region  and  called 
Phanarea,  A  great  number  of  different  tribes 
made  up  the  Pontic  population.  "  There  is 
mention  m  Xenophon's  retreat,  of  the  DrpLtm 
adjacent  to  Trebisond.  These  nations  received 
the  general  name  of  GtaJyfcv from  being  occu- 
pied in  the  forging  of  iron.  They  are  mention- 
ed by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  Ckalded  ;  and 
all  this  country,  distributed  into  deep  valleys  and 
precipitate  mountains,  is  still  called  Ktidir. 
The  character  of  tbe  people  corresponded  with 
the  face  of  the  country  as  above  described; 
which  was  composed  of  Hepta-comtia,  or  seven 
communities."  &Anvili*.  Pontus  as  a  diocese 
under  the  distribution  of  Constantine,  included 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  the  Armenias,  the  capi- 
tal being  Neo-Cesarea,  towards  the  mountains 
and  the  country  of  the  Chalybes  or  Cbaldsei. 
Wirg.  Q.  1,  v.  68.— Ahla,  1,  c.  1  and  19.— 
Strab.  1&— Cfc.  pro  l^.—Man.~Affjum. — 
Plot.  5.  c.  6.— -IL  A  part  of  Mcesia  in  Europe. 
on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  Ovid 
was  banished,  and  from  whence  he  wrote  his 
four  books  of  epistles  <fc  Panto,  and  his  six  hooka 
de  Trutibus.  Odd.  de  Pant. 
Pontus  Euxinus.  Vid.Euxinu$, 
f  ofulonia,  or  Populonium,  a  town  of  Eirav 
ria,  near  Pisat,  destroyed  in  the  civil  warn  oX 
Sylla.  Strab.  b.—  Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  172.— 
Mda,  8,  c.  5.— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Pobta  CapSim.  I.  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Omd.  FkuL  6,  w. 
193. IL  Aurelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Anrelius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  tke 

coast  of  Etruria. HI.  Asinaria,  led  to  mount 

Coelius.  It  received  its  name  from  the  family 
of  the  Asinii.— IV.  Carmentalis,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Sceltrata,  because  the  300 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to  fight 
an  enemy,  and  were  killed  near  the  river  Cro- 
mere.— V.  Janualis,  was  near  the  temple  of 

Janus. VI.  Esfloilinaywas  also  called-flflrf  ■!■» 

Tnurica,  or  Ubitinensis,  and  all  criminals  who 
were  going  to  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodies  which  were  carried 
to  be  burnt  on  mount  Esquilinus.— VII.  flaw 
minia,  called  also  Flumentana,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  mount  duirinalis,  and 
through  it  the  Flaminien  road  passed.— VIII. 
Jftmtinalis,  led  to  the  Campus  Martins.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  great  number  of  foun- 
tains that  were  near  it. IX.     Navalis,  was 

situate  near  tbe  place  where  the  ships  cunt 

from  Ostia. X.  Vimtnalis,  was  near  mount 

Virainalfc XI.  Trigemina,  called  also  Oe- 

tiensis,  led  to  the  town  of  Ostia. XII.    Cat- 

tularia,  was  hear  the  Cannentalis  Porta,  at  tme 

<bot  of  mount  Viminalis. XUL  Coilattitm. 

received  its  name  from  in>  leadi**  to  CoUaun 
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——XIV.  Collina,  catted  also  QuirinaHi, 
Afontnsis,  and  Solaria,  was  near  Gtuirinalis 
Mons.  Annibal  rode  up  to  this  gate  and  threw 
a  spear  into  the  city,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
at  the  death  of  Romulus  there  were  only  three 
dr  four  gates  tit  Rome,  but  the  number  was  in- 
creased, and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were 
37,  when  the  circumference  of  the  walls  was 
13  miles  and  200  paces. 

Posideum,  I.  a  promontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 
where  Neptune  had  a  temple.  Strab.  14.— 
II.  A  town  of  Syria,  below  Libanus.  Pit*.  5, 
c.  SO.— IIL  A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia.    Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Posidonia.     Vid.  Pastmm. 

PomxwiUM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
Bear  Cauiis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicily 
are  narrowest,  and  scarce  a  mile  distant  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

Potamos,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 
Strab.  9.  r 

Poru>jBA»  a  'town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  It  was  founded  by  a 
Corinthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  k.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  in- 
terest Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and 
called  it  Catsandria,  a  name  which  it  still  pre- 
serves, and  which  has  given  occasion  to  Lavy  to 
say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original  founder  of 
that  city.  Lie.  44,  c.  11.— JDeauwta.  OJyntt.— 
Strab.  l.—Paus.  5,  c.  33.— Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Potnijb,  I.  a  town  of  Bcaotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Potnians  having  once  mur- 
dered the  priest  ot  the  god,  were  ordered  by  the 
oracle,  to  appease  his  resentment,  yearly  to  offer 
on  his  altars  a  young  man.  This  unnatural 
sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years,  till  Bac- 
chus himself  substituted  a  goat,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  received  the  appellation  of  Mgo- 
bohu  and  JBgopkagus.  There  was  here  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  made  horses  run  mad  as 
soon  as  they  were  touched.  There  were  also 
here  certain  goddesses  called  Potniades,  on 
whose  altars',  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also 
usual,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  the  following  year  in  the  groves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Potnte  destroyed  their 
master  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus.  (  Vid.  Qlau- 
cut.)  Pans.  9,c.  8.— Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  267.— 
jEHan.  V.  H.  15,  c.  25. -IL  A  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, whose  pastures  gave  madness  to  asses, 
according  to  Pliny. 

PasNtsTB,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  21  miles 
from  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus,  son  ofUIysses 
and  Circe,  or," according  to  others,  by  ureculus 
the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  ima- 
ges, as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in  great 
repute.  Cic.  de  Din.  2,  c.  41 .—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
GB0.— flbrai.  3,  od.  4.— Stat.  1,  Sflv.  3.  v.  80. 

PajtroRU,  I.  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Cron- 
**dt. II.  Another.     Vid.  Augusta. 

Prasias,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Berodot.  5, 
c-17. 

Panics,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  CasHglumt. 
Cic.  Mil.  Vrt.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Padres,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  » 
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Lamnsacus,  now  Carat**.  Priapus  was  Oe 
chiet  deity  of  the  place,  and  from  him  the  town 
received  its  name,  because  he  had  taken  refuge 
there  when  banished  from  Lampsacus.  JStrab.  » 

12.— Ptou  6,  c.  32.— Akla}  1,  c.  9. II.    Aa 

island  near  Ephesus.    Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Pbienb,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  in- 
dependent cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  ot  Greece.  It  had 
been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Pans.  7,  c 
2, 1.  8,  c.  24— Strab.  12. 

Privbrnum,  now  Piperno  Vecckio,  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  wese  call* 
ed  PrivernaUt.  it  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Liv.  8,  c.  10.— Virg.  AS.  11,  v.  540.— Cic.  1, 
Dim.  43. 

Procht ta,  an  island  of  Campania,  in  the  bay 
of  Puteoli,  now  Procita.-  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  bad 
been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  received 
its  name,  according  to  Dionysius,  from  the 
nurse  of  jEneas.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  715.— Mela, 
^c.l.-^Dionys.Hal.l. 
.  Prooonnbsub,  now  Marmora,  an  island  of 
the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus ;  also 
called  Elaphotmesus  and  Neun$.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  marble.  Phn.  5,  c.  32l— Strab. 
13.— AWa,  2,  c.  7. 

Paonrniia  Jogum  and  Antrum,  a  place  on 
the  top  «ff  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

Propontis^  a  sea  which  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Euxine,by  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  and  with  the  jE^ean  bv  the  Hellespont 
The  name  designates  its  position  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Pontus  Euiinus,  being  compounded 
of  «?o  and  n»rw.  "An  isle  which  it  includes, 
but  nearer  to  Asia  than  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  modern  name  v>  Marmora,  communicates 
this  name  to  the  Propontis,  which  is  also  called 
the  White  Sea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name 
of  Black  Sea,  which  is  given  to  the  Euxine.M 
D'AnvilU. 

Prosymna,  "  a  town  of  Argolis,  which  Stra* 
bo  places  near  Midea,  and  which  contained  a 
temple  of  Juno.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  bill  near  the  sea,  and  above  the 
port  of  Tolone,  which  it  overlooks;  those  of 
Midea  are  more  inland;  near  the  monastery  of 
Agios  Adrian**,  where  there  is  a  Palao  6m- 
tro  on  a  bold  rock,  the  walls  are  of  ancient 
masonry.11    Cram. 

Protei  Column js,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Egypt     Virg.  JBn.  11,  v.  262. 

Protesilai  TURRie,  the  monument  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont  Plin.  4,  c  11. — 
Mela,  2,  c  2L 

Prusa,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bithy- 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  on 
the  northern  side.  "  This  city,  afterwards  sie> 
nalized  by  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  still  pre- 
serves its  name,  although  the  Turks,  by  their 
pronunciation,  change  the  P  into  B,  and,  re- 
fusing to  begin  a  word  with  two  consonants, 
call  it  Bursa:1    PAnvUle. 

Pbamatros,  a  town  on  the  Laconian  gulf, 
also  called  Amathus.  Strabo  uses  the  latter 
appellation,  Pausaniasthe  former.  Porto  Quag* 
ho  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancien* 
town.    Cram. 

Psafbis,  "  a  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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i,a;wu  earn  from  aa  inscription  ehed  by 
JBpon,  to  tke  north  of  Rhamnus.  Strabo  also 
•tales  that  it  was  situated  near  Oropus.  Tke 
vestiges  of  Psaphis  remain  undiscovered,  bat  it 
is  probable  they  would  be  found  near  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Maramdi."  Cram. 

Psortna,  "  placed  by  Pausanias  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  of  mount  Eiymanthus,  from  whence 
descended  a  river  of  the  same  name  which 
flowed  near  Lbc  town,  and,  after  receiving  ano- 
ther small  stream  called  Arbanius,  joined  the 
Alphens  on  the  borders  of  Ehs.  Pvophis  was 
apparently  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  names  of  Eryraanthus  and 
Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Soaial  war  if  was 
ia  the  possession  of  the'  Eleans.  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  bordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achss- 
ans;  and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  latter  people.  Philip.  kme;  of  Macedon, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  after  de- 
feating the  Eleans  near  Orchomenus,  advanced 
against  Psophis,  and  reaching  it  in  three  days 
from  Caphyte,  proceeded  to  assault  the  town, 
Notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garrison. 
Such  was  the  suddenness  and  rigour  of  the  at- 
tack, that  after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans 
fled  to  the  citadel,  leaving  the  assailants  in  pos- 
session of  the  town.  The  acropolis  also  not 
long  after  capitulated.  After  this  success,  Phi- 
lip made  over  the  conquered  town  to  the  Achce- 
ans„who  garrisoned  it  with  their  own  troops. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Psophis  presented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  the  temple  of  Ery- 
manthus, the  tomb  of  Aicmseon,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  once  sacred  to  Venus  firycina.  The 
territory  of  this  city  extended  as  far  as  a  spot 
•  named  Seine,  near  the  Ladon,  where  that  of 
Clitor  commenced.  Tbe  remains  of  Psophis 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  khan  of  Tripotemi*,  so 
called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers.  Pou- 
queville  observed  there  several  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  the  foundations  of  two 
temples,  a  theatre,  and  the  site  of  the  acropolist" 
Cram. 

PsTCBaue,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.    AruUL 

Pbylu,  a  people  of  Libya,  near  the  Syrles, 
very  expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  ser- 
pents, which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them, 
fifes*.  17.-/H*.  SI,  c.  M.-I«am.  9,  ▼.  8M, 
m.—HerodoL 4,  c.  173.— /tons.  9,  c.  9B. 

Ptelsum,  "  a  town  of  Thessaly,  distant,  ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  one  hundred  and  ten 
stadia  from  Alos.  Homer  ascribes  it  to  Prote* 
ailads,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Atron.  Diodorus  notices  the  fact  of  this  city 
having  been  declared  free  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
aetes  when  at  war  with  Oassander.  In  Livy, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  for  Pylleon  we  should 
mad  Pteleon,  as  this  place  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Antron.  Antiochus  landed  here 
witL  tbe  intention  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  Elsewhere 
the  same  historian  informs  us  that  Pteleon,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  Roman  consul  Licint- 
ns.  £liny  speaks  of  a  forest  named  Pteleon, 
without  noticing  the  town.  The  ruins  of  Pte- 
lauai  probably  exist  near  the  present  village  of 
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Ptftte,  though  none  were  unserved  by  Mr 
Dodwell  en  that  site."    Cram, 

Pteru,  a  well-lbrtified  town  of  Cappadocis, 
it  was  in  this  neighbourhood ,  according  to  some, 
that  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  AredsL 
i,  c.  76. 

ProLBUJBin*,  a  certain  place  at  Athens,  dedi- 
cated to  exercise  and  study.    Cic.  5t  deSm. ' 

Ptolsmais,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Egypt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beautified  «. 
There  was  also  another  city  ot'  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea^coast,  and,  according  to  some,  H  was 

the   same   as  Barce.     Vid.  Barce. II.  A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Aeon.    AZlm,  1,  c 
8, 1.  8,  c.  &— PUn.  2,  c  73.— Strob.  14,  du . 

Polcbkum,  a  promontory  near  Carthage,  new 
Ram/ram.    Lav.  *>,  c  37. 

PURFURARIA.       Vtd.  FMuiuU*  H*d*. 

PotsSli, ','  a  town  of  Greek,  origin,  and  first 
called  Dicaarchia.  It  .was  erected  by  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Cumst  as  a  sea-port,  end  is  by  ansae 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  original  appellation 
from  the  excellence  of  its  government,  an  ad- 
vantage which  few  colonies  have  ever  enjoyed. 
However,  k  owes  its  present  name,  and  indeed 
its  fame  and  prosperity,  to  the  Romans,  who* 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east  Its  situation  as  a  sen- 
port  is  indeed  unrivalled.  It  stands  on  a  point 
that  juts  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it  PaUaimns 
or  PtLxzolano.  Its  prominence  forms  a  natural 
port,  if  a  port  can  be  wanting  in  a  bay  so  well 
covered  by  the  surrounding  coasts,  ana  divided 
into  so  many  creeks  and  harbours.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  what  the  animation  and  splendour  of 
Puteoli  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
riches  of  the  east  were  poured  into  its  bosom, 
and  when  its  climate,  baths,  and  beauty,  allured 
the  most  opulent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  Com- 
merce has  long' since  forsaken  it ;  the  attraction 
of. its  climate  and  its  situation  still  remain,  but 
operate  very  feebly  oi  the  feelings  of  a  people 
little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.  Its  population, 
which  formerly  spread  over  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  covered  them  with  public  and  private 
edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  little  prominent 
point  which  formed  the  ancient  port ;  and  all 
the  magnificence  of  antiquity  has  either  been 
undermined  by  time,  demolished  by  barbarism, 
or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthquakes.  Ves* 
tiges  however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  de- 
formed, but  numerous  and  vast  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  grandeur. 
In  the  square  stands  a  beautiful  marble  pedestal, 
with  basso  relievos  on  its  pannels,  representjan: 
the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  rebuilt  br 
Tiberius.  It  supported  a  statue  of  that  emperor, 
erected  by  the  same  cities  as  a  monument  «c 
their  gratitude.  Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
figure  bearing  in  its  hand  some  characteristic 
emblem.  The  cathedral  is  apposed  to  stated  on 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  undoubtedly  bailt 
in  a  great  degree  of  ancient  materials,  as  ap- 
pears bv  tbe  blocks  of  marble  which  in  unaaw 
places  form  its  walls."    Eustace. 

Punctfw,  pits  dug  in  the  Campos  Eaqirtli- 
nus,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  knver  er- 
doi*  were  buried  A  tbe  early  days  of  J 
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"These  hole*  were  celled pmiiemlL  torn  their 
resemblance  to  wells,  or  more  probably  from  the 
atencb  which  issued  from  them  is  consequence 
of  this  practice."    {Cram.)    Vid.  Campus  Es- 

Ptdnjl,  a  city  of  Macedonia, "  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  P.  JSmilius  over 
.  the  Macedonian  army  under  Perseus,  which  pot 
an  end  to  that  ancient  empire.  Tne  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  styles  U 
a  Greek  city,  from  which  it  appeals  to  have  been 
at  that  time  independent  of  the  Macedonian 
,  princes. '  Thucydiaes  speaks  of  an  attack  made 
•pan  «t  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
■an  war.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Arche- 
laus  king  of  Macedon,  who  removed  its  site 
twenty  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Diodorus  8icolus 
asserts;  but  Thucydides -states,  that  it  had  been 
long  before  that  period  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  that  Themisto- 
cles  sailed  from  thence  on  his  way  to  Persia. 
Alter  the  death  of  Archelaus,  Pydna  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  are  not  known  to  us; 
Mr.  Mitford  is  inclined  to  think  it  occurred  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Philip,  and  makes  the  first  rup- 
ture between  that  sovereign  and  the  Athenians 
the  consequence  of  that  event ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  unsupported  by  any  direct  testimony ; 
all  that  we  know  is,  that  Athens  was  at  some 
lime  or  other  in  possession  of  Pydnaand  the  ad- 
joining towns,  hut  that  it  was  afterwards  taken 
from  them  by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olvnthus. 
The  next  fact  relative  to  Pydna,  which  is  re- 
corded in  history,,  is  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  mother  Olympias 
was  here  besieged  by  Cassander ;  and  aH  hopes 
of  relief  being  cut  off,  by  an  entrenchment  hav- 
ing been  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea, 
famine  at  length  compelled  Olympiad  to  surren- 
der, when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon 
after  put  to  death.  Livy  speaks  of  two  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  near  Pydna,  the 
Maon  and  Leucus,  and  a  mountain  named  Olo- 
cros;  their  modern  appellations  are  unknown 
to  U*.  The  Epitomiaer  of  Strabo  says,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Kiirot,  as  likewise  the 
Scholiast  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is 
ttiU  attached  to  the  spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  at  Kitrot  a  vast  tumulus,  which 
he  considered  with  much  probability,  as  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  great  battle  fougbt  in  these 
plains."    Cram. 

Pygm  a,  a  nation  of  dwarfs;  in  the  extremes! 
parts  of  India,  t>r,  according  to  others,  in  JSthio- 
pta.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  u«  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  to  fell  a  fo- 
rest Th»  v  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionablt  stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally-  governed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
erase  for  boasting  herself  fairer  thfm  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90.— Htmar.Jl.  3.—»mfc  7.— 
Anal.  Anim.  8, c. \1—J*v.  13, v.  196— PUn.  4, 
eYc— Mela,  3,  c  8.—8u*t.  in  Ang.  83. 

PfbMk  The  word /y^whichsigmaesfffc*, 


v  often  applied  by  (be  Greeks  to  any  straits 
or  passages  which  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  such  as  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  of  Persia,  Hyrcania,  Ac 

—-Cask*.     Vid.  Caspim  Pyla. Ciuu ML 

Vid.  Ctlicia. 

Pylos,  L  a  town  of  the  province  of  Elis, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  "  disputed  with  two  other  towns  ot 
the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the  capital 
of  Nestor's  dominions;  these  werePylosof  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Messenian  Pylus,  of  which  we 
have  yet  to  speak.  Pausamas  writes  that  the 
Elean  city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylus,  son 
of  Cleson,  kinfe  of  Megara ;  but  that  having 
been  destroyed  bv  Hercules,  it  was  afterwards; 
restored  by  the  Eleans.  Diodorus  says  that  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  again* 
Elis,  under  their  king  Pausanias,  they  encamp* 
ed  close  to  Pylos,  of  which  they  made  them- 
selves masters.  He  also  stales  that  it  was  sev- 
enty stadia  from  Elis;  but  Pausanias  reckons 
eighty.  Pliny  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  Olympia.  This  town  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour  of 
Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  that  Pylos  waa 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This 
site  agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  name  Por- 
ks, where  there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  under 
mount  Monro  bouni,  which  must  be  the  Pholoe 
of  the  ancients.  Near  Pylos  flowed  the  Ladon, 
a  small  stream  that  discharged  itself  into  the 
Peneus.    In  modern  maps  it  is  called  Dervicka 

or  Tckeliber."     Cram. 1L    Tbyphilucvs. 

another  town  of  the  same  province, "  regarded 
by  Strabo  with  great  probability  as  the  cjty  of 
Nestos,  is  placed  by  that  geographer  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  a 
small  river  once  called  Amathus  and  Pamisus, 
but  subsequently  Mamaus  and  A»  cadicus.  The 
epithet  *>««*«,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Py- 
lian  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  thest 
names.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  limes. 
Pausanias  even  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  Strabo,  affirms,  that,  on 
the  conquest  of  Triphylia  by  the  Eleans,  they 
annexed  its  territory  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Lepreum.  The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond  with  a  Palaio 
Castro  situated  at  Piskini,  or  Pisckini,  about 
two  miles  from  the  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village 
called  Sarene,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Arene." 

Cram. III.     Mrbsbotaccs,  a  city  on  the 

Messenian  coast,  at  the  fool  of  mount  <&«a1eus, 
"  regarded  by  many  as  the  capital  of  Nestorti 
dominions,  and  at  a  later  period  celebrated  for 
the  brilliant  successes  obtained  there  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an* 
cient  city  of  Pvlos  and  the  fortress  which  the 
Athenian  troops,  rorW  Demosthenes,  erected 
on  the  spot  termed  Coryphasium  by  the  Lace* 
daemon ians.  Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town 
of  Pvlos  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Coryphasium :  but  Pausanias  make* 
no  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  town, 
simnlv  stating  that  Pylos,  founded  by  Pylus  son 
of  Cleson,  was  <dtuated  on  the  promontory  of 
Coryphasium.  To  Pvlus  he  has  also  attributed 
the  foundation  of  Pylos  in  Elis,  whither  that 
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chief  retired  on  his  expulsion  from  Messeniaby 
Neleus  and  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi  He  adds, 
that  a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to  be 
seen  near  tbe  town!  as  well  as  the  house  of  Nes- 
tor, whose  monument  was  likewise  shewn  there. 
Sirabo,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  prove  that  the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not 
in  Messenia,  but  in  Triphylia,  From  Homer's 
description  he  observes,  it  is  evident  thai  Nes- 
tor's dominions  were  traversed  by  the  Alpheus; 
and  from  his  account  of  Telemachus's  voyage, 
when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neitfier  be  the 
Messenian  nor  tbe  ELean  city ;  since  the  son  of 
Ulysses  is  made  to  pass  Cruni,  Chakis,  Phea, 
and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  set  out  from  the  last-mentioned 
place ;  if  from- the  former,  the  navigation  would 
nave  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reck- 
on 400  stadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Tri- 
phylian  Pylos  only,  besides  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume the  poet  would  in  that  case  have  named 
the  Neda.  the  Acidon,  and  other  intervening 
rivers  and  places.  Again ;  froth  Nestor's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the 
Alpheus,  a  statement  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to  allude  to 
the  Messenian  city,  it  will  appear  very  improba- 
ble, that  Nestor  should  make  an  incursion  into 
the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return  from  thence 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  which  he  had  to 
convey  such  a  distance.  His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian 
rock,  after  their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  supposition  that  he  marched  from  Mes- 
senia. In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Epeans  and  the  subjects  of  Nestor,  if 
they  had  been  so  far  removed  from  each  other. 
But  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
TriRhylian  city,  we  are  necessarily  induced  to 
regard  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.  Such  are  the 
chief  arguments  advanced  by  Strabo  in  support 
of  his  opinion ;  and  they  must,  we  imagine,  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  deciding  the  question.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  still  some  obscure  points  in  the  Homeric 
geography  relative  to  Nestor's  dominions  which 
require  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Sirabo.  The 
sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  particular  are 
very  dubious ;  and  thus  the  whole  account  of 
Nestor's  operations  against  the  Epeans  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  identify  the  positions  of  Pylos  and  Co- 
ryphasium  with  those  places  which  are  known 
to  us  from  maps  and  the  information  conveyed 
bv  travellers  in  modern  Greece.  We  learn  from 
Fansanias's  history  of  the  Messenians  that  Py- 
los was  a  sea-port  town,  and  Thucydides  affirms 
that  it  was  the  most  frequented  haven  of  that 
people.  It  was  nearlv  closed  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  which,  like  the  islet  Rhenea  with 
respect  to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port*  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  had  two  entrances, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  unequal 
breadth ;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admit- 
tof  only  two  vessels  abreast  The  harbour  it- 
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self  must  have  been  very  capacious  for  two  snca 
considerable  fleets  as  those  of  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta to  engage  within  it.  These  characteristics 
sufficiently  indicate  the  port  or  bay  of  Navarino 
and  the  scene  of  those  most  interesting  events 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  are  detailed  id 
the  fourth  book  of  Thucydidesr;  but  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  position  which 
should  be  assigned  to  Coryphasium ;  D'An- 
ville  fixes  it  at  New  Navarino,  on  the  south  «de 
of  the  harbour,  but  Barbie  du  Bocage  at  0«d 
Navarino  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  th? 
bay.  Now  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  thai  Py*. 
los  or  Coryphasium  was  at  least  100  stadia  from 
Methone,  or  Modon,  but  from  the  best  maps  tf 
appears  not  more  than  fifty  stadia  from  the  lat- 
ter to  New  Navarino,  while  the  distance  to  Old  ' 
Navarino,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  staled  by 
the  Greek  writer;  which  seems  conclusive  in 
favour  of  Barbi6  du  Bocage.  The  point  of  rand 
on  which  Old  Navarino  is  situated,  answers 
also  better  to  the  Coryphasium  Promontorium 
of  Pausanias.  Sir  W.  Gell.  in  his  Itinerary 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiquities 
at  Navarino,  but  he  calls  the  old  town  Pylo*. 
Some  vestiges  are  laid  (k>wh  in  Lapie's  map 
above  the  coast,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  on  a  spot  named  Pila,  which  probably 
answers  to  the  ancient  Pylos.  The  fort  erected 
by  the  Athenians  could  not  have  been  •Cory- 
phasium itself,  since  Thucydides  represents  it 
as  a  deserted  place,  but  it  must  have  stood  on 
the  promontory  facing  the  open  sea,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  likewise  applicable  to  Old  Na- 
varino. It  is  well  known  thai  the  Athenians 
maintained  this  position  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Spartans;  and  by  placing  there  a  Mes- 
senian garrison,  occasioned  a  serious  annoyance 
to  that  people  during  the  fifteen  years  it  remain- 
ed in  their  possession.'1    Cam, 

Pvra,  part  of  mount  (Eta,  on  which  the  body 
of  Hercules  was  burnt.    Liv.  36,  c.  30. 

PtramTdes.  "On  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile;  we-  find  the  city  of  KDjizeht  pleasantly  ' 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives. 
To  the  west  of  this  citv  stand  the  three  pyra- 
mids, which,  by  their  unequalled  size  and  cele- 
brity, have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  struc- 
tures of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  Egypt.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that  is,  forty 
feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133 
higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length 
of  the  base  is  790  feet.  The  antiquity  of  these 
erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  information.  It  has  been  supposed  thai 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such 
as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  *nd 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They 
were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific 
principles,  and  give  evidence  of  a  certain  pro- 
gress in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  are  accurate 
lv  adapted  to  the  fonr  cardinal  points.  Whe- 
ther they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and 
intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  befn 
doubted ;  but  the  doubts  have  been  dispelled  <w 
the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  tahr* 
rious  excavations.  The  drifliug  sand  had,  » 
the  course  of  ages,  collected  u  i  ad  tteir  base  to 
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a  cooaidenUe  height,  and  had  raised  the  surface 
of  the  country  above  the  level  which  it  hod 

*  when  they  were  constructed.  The  entrance  to 
the  chambers  had  also  been,  in  the  finishing, 
shut  up  with  large  stones,  and  built  round  so  as 
»o  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.  The 
largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been 
opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  in  it,  but 
not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  ac- 
companying Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt. 
He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  de- 
scended the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of 
156  feet.  Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  has  lately  pursued  the  principal 
oblique  ^passage  900  feet  farther  down  than  any 
former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating 
with  th* bottom  of  the  well.  This  circumstance 
creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twen- 
ty-eight feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room 
sixty-six  feet  by  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal 
height,  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
containing  the  tktca,  or  sarcophagus,  though 
now  none  is  found  in  it.  The  room  is  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper 
chamber,  35  1-3  feet  by  17  1-4,  and  18  4-5  high, 
still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever 
surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six  pyramids 
which  have  been  opened,  the  principalpas&age 
preserves  the  same  inclination  of  26**  to  the 
horizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  M. 
Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the 
appearances  connected  with  the  second  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cephrenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it 
The  stones,  which  had  constituted  the  coating, 
(by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids 
which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into 
plajn  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  state  of 
compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  ope- 
rations for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to 
the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid 
ie  discovered  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple, 
connected  with  a  portico  appearing  above 
ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  clear- 
ed through  rubbish  forty  feeMn  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyramid ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  though  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  afte*  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  be  loose; 
and  when  it  was  removed,  s  hollow  passage  was 

'  found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
rubbish  which  fell  from  the  roof,  it  was  therefore 
abandoned.  Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  which  is  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored 
in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible 
perseverance  and  labour,  he  found  numerous 
passages  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
chamber  foity-six  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen 
feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high, 
containing  a  sarcophagus  in  a  corner  surround- 


ed by  large  blocks  of  granite.  When  opened 
after  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain 
bones,  which  mouldered  down  when  touched, 
and  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turn 
ed  out  to  be  the  bones  of  an  ox..  Human  bones 
were  also  fix  nd  in  the  same  place.  An  Arabia 
inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall, 
signifying  that "  the  place  had-  been  opened  by 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide^  attended  by  the 
Master  Othman.  and  the  king  Alij  Mohammed," 
supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet 
I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  observed,  that  the  rock  surrounding  the 
pyramid  on  the  north  and  we§t  sides,  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.  It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones 
taken  from  it  were  most  probably  applied  to 
the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  There  are  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock  has 
been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinion  formerly  common, 
and  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  baa 
been  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
which  Is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  granite 
brought  from  Syene.  The  operations  of  Bel- 
zoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  That 
they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a>  doubt.  Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  north  side  coincide  with  the  obli- 
quity of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  Egyptians  connected  astronomy  with  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals ;  for 
zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
are  found  in  or  about  the  pyramids,  as  in  the 
other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode 
of  writing,  though  some  think  that  the  diffe- 
rence may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in 
the  usages  of  different  places  and  ages.  Bel- 
zoni, however,  says  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mauso- 
leum to  the  west  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  first 
pyramid  seems  never  to  have  been  coated,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any  coating. 
The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coating 
had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward, 
as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.  The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid ;  the  ba- 
sis, 064  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568 ;  the  perpendicu- 
lar, 456 ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends, 
140.  These  dimensions  being  considerably 
greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  to  the 
first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the 
measurements  of  the  first  pyramid  given  by 
others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the 
level  of  the  su  rrounding  sand."  MalU-Brun. 
Pyr£njei,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of  high 
mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from  Spain, 
and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  They  receive  their  name  from  Py 
rene  the  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  (  Vid.  Pyrene,) 
or  from  the  fire  (*«<>)  which  once  raged  there  for 
several  days.  This  fire  was  originally  kindled 
by  shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  tl  e  heat  which 
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fit  occasioned,  that  «D  the  silver  mines  of  flic 
mountains  were  meKed,  and  ran  down  in  large 
rivulets.  This  account  is  justly  deemed  fabu- 
lous by  Strabo.  Diod.  b.—&rab.  3.  iJJHs,  9, 
c.  S.—Ilal.  3,  v.  415.— Uv.  91,  c.  60.— Pto.  4, 
e.90. 

Prnio,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  «*»  m  irofltriat,  be- 
cause the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  retted 
ikere.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape.  Vid. 
Detyi. 


CtuADt,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany,  near 
the  country  of  the  MarcomonaL  on  the  borders 
of  the  Danube,  in  modern  Moravia.  They 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  often 
defeated,  though  not  totally  subdued.  Tkcit.  in 
Germ.  42  and  43.  An.  9,  c  63. 

CIuejiquetulanus,  a  name  given  to  mount 
Coelius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.    Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  6U 

duifens  Fanum,  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  cityof  Rome  Gtuies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Col- 
line  gate.  Liv.  4,  c.  4.— August,  de  Civ.  D.  4, 
«.16. 

&UTNTIA  PkATA,  a  place  on  the  bordens  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  great  Cincinnatus.  Liv.  3,  c.  96. 

GtmniNALis,  I.  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally  called 
Agonius,  and  afterwards  CoUvmu.  The  name 
of  Gluirinaiis  is  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under  their  king 
Tatius.  It  was  also  called  Cabalinus,  from 
two  marble  statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
Liv.  1  c  44.— Ovid.  Fast.  375.  Met.  14,  v.  845. 

II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  near  mount 

Qmrmolis. 


•  Ratsnwa,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  Utis,  not  far  from  the  place  at  which 
that  river  discharged  itself  into  the  Hadriatkum 
Mare.  "  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was" 
situated  in  the  midsbof  marshes,  and  built  en- 
tirely on  wooden  piles.  A  communication  was 
established  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  by  means  of  bridges  and  boats.  But  the 
noxious  air  arising  from  the  stagnant  waters 
was  so  puritfed  by  the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  very  healthy 
place,  in  proof  of  which  they  sent  gladiators 
there  to  be  trained  and  exercised.  We  are  not 
informed  at  what  period  Ravenna  received  a 
Roman  colony,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  that  th'H  event  took  place  un- 
der the  consulship  of  Cn.  Potnpeius  Strabo.  Ra- 
venna became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic  m  the  latter  times  of  the 
republic,  a  measare  which  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  Caesar  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involv- 
ed his  country  and  the  world  in  civil  war.  The 
old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bedesis,  U  Roneo.  But  Augustus 
caused  a  new  one  to  be  contrasted  at  the  en- 


trance  of  the  tittle  river  CaaflJan as  ions  th*  at, 
and  about  three  miles  from  Ravenna.  Be  e*  . 
tablithed  a  communication  between  this  bar- ' 
boor  and  a  branch  of  the  P»t  by  means  of  t 
canal  which  was  called  Fossa  Augusti ;  and  he 
also  made  a  causeway  to  connect  the  port  and 
city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via  Camam 
As  the  aew  harbour. from  thenceforth  became 
the  usual  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  tat 
distinguishing  appellation  of  rectus  Ctassts,  a 
name  which  still  subsists  m  thai  of  a  welWknowa 
monastery  near  the  modern  town  of  Ravenna. 
RavennacontiBued  to  nourish  as  a  naval  station 
long  after  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and  after  the 
mil  of  the  western  empire,  it  became  the  seat  oft 
separate  government,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna."  Oram.  With  thn  dig- 
nity Ravenna  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ages  of  the  Lombard  rule,  when  the  mteot  in- 
ly, as  yet  undecided,  seemed  to  wait  the  issue  af 
the  contest  between  the  barbarian  power  in  me 
north,  the  papal  pretensions  in  the  south,  and 
the  claims  of  the  imperial  master  of  the  ease 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony,  of  Thessalians,  or, 
according  toothers,  of  Safctnes,  it  is  now  fallen 
from  its  former  grandeur,  and  is  a  wretched 
town  situate  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and 
marshes.  Strmb.  b-<-Suet.  in  Aug.  49^-Phm. 
36,  c  I&— Mela,  9,  c  4.-— Martial.  3,  ep.  93,  v 
8,  Ac. 

Rapraci,  a  people  of  Goal,  whose  chief  Iowa 
is  now  Aug*  on  the  Rhine.    Gcs.  G.  1,  c  &. 

RsiTE,  a  town -of  the  Sahines,  between  the 
rivers  Veliaus  and  Telonius,  just  above  then 
confluence.  Having  scarcely  undergone  say 
change,  it "  holds  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Sabine  towns,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  its 
origin  is  equalled  by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which.me 
records  of  that  country  extend,  it  is  reported  tc 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  who  have, 
it  appears  to  us,  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  It  was  here  like- 
wise that  the  Arcadian  Pejasgi  probably'  fixed 
their  abode,  and  by  intermixing  with  the  earlier 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  tribes, 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  under  the  various 
appellations  of  Latins,  Oscaas,  aad  Camps 
mans ;  these  subsequently  drove  the  8iculi  from 
the  plains,  and  occupied  in  their  stead  the  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  If  we  may  credit  mV 
Iras  Italicus,  Rente  derived  its  name  from  Rhea, 
the  Latin  Cybele.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that 
it  was  only  a  prafatur*  in  his  time :  from  Sue- 
tonius we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipal  roam. 
Reate  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  mules,  and  still  more  so  for  that 
of  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enor- 
mous price  of  60,000  sestertii,  about  48V.  of  out 
monev.  The  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  In  which 
this  city  was  situated,  was  so  delisrheftd  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  Terape-  and  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name 
of  Rosei  Oampi.  it  was  however  subject  to  nv 
nndatkme  from  the  Veliaus,  VtHn*,  which  river 
forms  some  small  lakes  before  it  joins  the  Ahr 
above  7>mi .»  the  chief  of  these  was  called  the 
Lacus  Velmws,  now  Lag*  H  Pii  di  Lm*+. 
The  drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  ptodncW 
by  4he  oeeastoael  overflow  af  thnmhnV^aond  of 
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the  rwer,  was  tint  attempted  by  Curios  Dentn- 
lus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabine* :  be  caused  a 
channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into 
the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred 
feet.  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Ttmi, 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Cadmla  ddl* 
Mormon."    Oram. 

Rsdombs,  a  nation  among  the  Armorici,  now 
the  people  of  Rennet  and  SI.  Moiety  in  Bri- 
lany.    Cat.  B.  G.  8,  c.  41. 

RboilljE)  or  RaoiLijnf,  a  town  in  the  coon- 
try  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  20  miles  from 
Rome,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there,  A.  U.  C.  956,  between  34,000  Romans, 
and  40,000  Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Taruuins.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Castor  and  Pollux,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on 
white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  IAv.\  lG.—Dionfs.  Hal.  8.— 
PlmL  in  Cor<— Vol  Max.  \r-Flor.  \.—S**t. 
Tib.  I. 

Rambus;  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
waters  fall  into  the  Anio  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
.The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin  ar- 
my near  it.    Lie.  3.  &  19. 

Rmium  Lephjuii,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Regie,  at  lhe  sooth  of  the  P:  Plvn*  3,  c.  15. 
— <Hc.  13, /am.  5,  L  13,  ep.  7. 

Rem,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal  town, 
Dnricoitorium,  is  now  Rkems,  in  the  north  of 
Champagne.  Ptin.  4,c  17.— Gw.  B.  <7.S,c  6. 

RmcNi,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  for, 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Oordian.  The  name  of 
Theodosiopolis  was  afterwards  conferred  upon 
Resssna,  either  in  honourof  that  emperor,  or 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour ;  but  the  original  name, 
derived  in  the  language  of  the  people  from  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  district,  watered  by 
numberless  springs,  has  been  retained  in  the 
present  appellation  of  Ros-Ain.  It  stood  on  the 
Chaboras,  between  the  mountain  regions  of 
Mygdonia  and  Osroene. 

Kba,  the  greatest  river  of  Europe,  but  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  whose  aeouaintance 
•  with  the  country  through  which  ft  flowed  was 
founded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  few  geo- 
graphers, and  not  by  intercourse  with  the  in  ha- 
bitants. Of  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
actually  possessed,  some  notion  may  be  collected 
from  D'Anrille,  who  also  presents  an  etymolo- 
gy of  the  ancient  name.  "  It  is  after  Ptolemy 
clone  that  we  can  mention  the  Rka,  great  as  it 
"  is.  Antiquity  may  be  supposed  to  nave  been 
very  little  informed  of  these  countries,  when  we 
see  Strata),  and  Ptiny  who  is  still  later,  taking 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  gulf  formed  by  the  North- 
ern Ocean :  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  remoter  age,  had  a  more  correct  idea 
of  it  As  to  the  name  of  Rha,  it  appears  to  be 
an  appellative  term,  having-afftnity  with  Rhea, 
or  Reka ;  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Slavo- 
nian language,  signifies  a  river:  and  from  the 
Russian  denomination  of  Velika  Reka,  or  the 
Great  River,  appears  to  be  formed  the  name  of 
-  Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  this  is  called  AUl,  or  BUI;  a 
asm,  in  many  northern  languages,  signifying 
the  quality  great  or  illustrious.  The  apufoxi- 
of  the  Tamos  to  this  river,  before  if 


changes  its  eourse  to  the  Pains,  is  the  occasion 
of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors  that 
it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  dif- 
ferent route."  The  actual  eourse  of  the  river,  and 
the  signification  of  its  modern  name  are  thus  giv- 
en by  Make-Bran.  "  The  Wolga,  or  the  largest 
river  in  Europe,  flows  through  that  country  into 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  of 
theWaldaic  chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofWeU 
cAino-  Werckevia,  crosses  the  lakes  Osdok,  Pla- 
na, and  Wolga,  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Seliger,  and  becomes  navigable  near  Rjct-  Wo- 
lodomir&to,  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  96  feet.  It  then  flows  eastward  to  Ka- 
te*, where  it  is  enlarged  by  the  Kama,  a  very 
great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  makes  appa- 
rently for  the  sea  of  Azof  t  but  nnfortunaterv 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Russians,  its  course  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  Wolguic  hills, 
and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Before  it  receives  the  Kama,  its  breadth  is  up- 
wards of  C00  feet,  and  it  is  more  than  1900  after 
its  junction  with  that  river.  It  encompasses  ma- 
ny islands  in  the  vicinity  of  AslraJtam,  and  its 
width  there  is  about  14  English  miles.  The 
depth  of  its  current  varies  from  seven  to  eigh- 
teen feet.  Its  water,  though  not  good,  is  drink- 
able, and  it  abounds  with  several  varieties  of  the 
sturgeon  and  different  kinds  offish.  The  course 
of  the  Wolga  is  regular  and  calm,  but  the  river 
has  made  a  passage  for  itself  near  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
thus  occasioned,  several  large  buildings  in  the 
town  have  been  overturned.  The  Wolga  is 
speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  by  the 
melting  of  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  divert- 
ed into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  ftux 
of  their  waters  is  thus  impeded.  The  river,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter,  is  covered  with  ice;  but 
there  are  always  many  apertures  m  the  south, 
from  which  currents  of  air  escape ;  hence  they 
are  termed  the  kings  of  the  Wolga.  The  ee- 
humna  often  change  their  position,  and  travel- 
lers are  thus  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  The 
Wolga  encloses  the  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and 
receives  the  streams  of  the  Oka,  the  principal 
river  in  that  fertile  region;  it  communicates  in 
the  upper  parts  of  its  course  by  the  .canal  of 
Wjschnev-Woloickok  with  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Newa  i  lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  to  it  all  the 
waters  of  eastern  Russia.  The  word  Wolga, 
says  M.  Georgi,  signifies  great  in  the  Sarma- 
tian, it  might  have  been  as  well  had  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  by  the  Sarmatian  lan- 
guage. If  the  old  Slavonic,  or  rather  the  Proto- 
Slavonic,  whiclrwas  spoken  by  the  vassal  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  be  understood  by  that 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymology  not  un- 
likely, although  Hs  accuracy  cannot  now  be-as- 
certained.  The  Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with 
a  more  easy  explanation ;  Volgi  signifies  a  val- 
ley, now  the  bed  of  the  Wolga  extends  in  the 
great  valley  bf  Russia.  The  Tartars  called  the 
Wolga  the  EOuk  or  lirt,  which,  according  to 
some  philologists,  means  liberal  or  profuse;  re- 
cording to  others,  merely  the  river.  The  last 
name  is  still  retained  bv  the  Tartars  under  trie 
form  of  IchtU-gad.  The  most  ancient  desig- 
nation is  that  of  the  Rha  or  /&*.«,  which  has 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  the  A  raxes,  a 
river  in  Armenia,  althongh  the  two  words  are 
radically  different  in  the  Armenian  language 
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The  M%mtaates,a  Finnic  tribe,  still  term  it  the 
Rhaou,  a  name  which  in  their  dialect  was  pro- 
bably expressive  of  rain  water.  All  the  etymo- 
logies are  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote 
antiquity." 

Rhacotis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt    SPrab.—Paus.  5,  c.  SI. 

Rhjbti,  or  Rjbti,  an  ancient  and  warlike  na- 
tion cf  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from  their 
native  country  by  the 'Gauls,  and  went  to  settle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid.  Rhatia. 
Plin.  3,  c.  10.— Justin.  20,  c.  6. 

Rhjetia,  a  country  of  ancient  Europe,  and 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  wa*  bound- 
ed by  the  country  of  the  Helvetii  on  the  west, 
by  V indelicia  on  the  north,  by  Noricum  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  On  no  side  were  the  limits  of  this 
province  marked  by  any  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion, except  that  a  small  portion  of  the  northern 
boundary  was  indicated  bv  the  course  of  the 
GEnus.  Within  those  limits  are  now  compre- 
hended, the  Tyrol,  the  league  of  the  Grisons, 
and  the  parts  of  Switzerland  south-east  of  the 
Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  Ac  among  which  moun- 
tains the  ancient  Rhaeti  were  scattered.  "  The 
sources  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  lake  to  which  the  city  of  Con- 
stance communicates  its  name,  the  course  of  the 
(EnuSy  or  the  /»n,  from  its  source  to  the  point 
where  it  bounded  Noricum.  belonged  to  Rhaetia ; 
as  did  also  the  declivity  of  the  Alps  which  re- 
gards the  south,  where  Ticinus  er  the  Tcsin, 
Addua  or  the  Adda.  Athens  or  the  Adige,  be- 
gin their  courses.  The  Rhatia  were  a  colony 
of  the  Vuscit  or  Tuscans,  a  civilized  nation,  es- 
tablished in  this  country  when  the  Gauls  came 
to  invade  Jtaly .  T  h  is  colony,  becoming  savage, 
and  infesting  Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  subjugated 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Drusus.  And 
because  the  Vindelici  armed  in  favour  of  their 
neighbours,  Tiberius  sent  a  force  that  reduced 
them  also  to  obedience.  This  double  conquest 
formed  a  province  called  Rhatia,  comprehend- 
ing Vindelicia,  without  obliterating  altogether 
(ho  distinction.  But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Dioclesian,  and  some  emperors  alter  him  made 
of  the  provinces,  Rhaetia  was  divided  into  two, 
under  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  second:  a 
circumstance  that  caused  Rhaetia  Proper  and 
Vindelicia  to  reassume  their  primitive  distinc- 
tions. The  Lepontii  inhabited  the  high  Alp, 
whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Te- 
sin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina,  which  distin- 

Siishes  among  many  valleys  that  through  which 
e  Tesin  runs,  is  formed  of  the  name  of  this 
nation,  who  on  the  other  side  extended  in  the 
Pennine  valley,  where  they  possessed  Oscela, 
JMW  DonuxTUsula."  LfAnville.  Besides  the 
sources  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  rose  in  Rhae- 
tia, that  province  was  distinguished  geographi- 
cally by  its  mountainous  character,  the  Rnae- 
tian  Alps  forming  no  small  portion,  or  rather, 
with  the  adjacent  valleys,  constituting  the 
whole ;  and  by  the  Alpine  lakes,  which  in  mo- 
dern times  are  remarked  and  visited  for  their 
beauty.  The  country  was  occupied  by  number- 
less barbarous  tribes,  till  reduced,  and  in  some 
degree  civilized,  by  the  Romans.  Among  these 
the  Lepontii,  the  Sarunetes,  the  Brigantii,  the 
Vennones,  and  the  Tridentini,  may  be  special- 
ly noticed 
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RaAMMtf,  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Ajnphlaraus,  and  a  statue  of  the  god* 
dess  Nemesis,  who  was  from  thence  called 
Rframnusia.  This  statue  was  made  by  Phidias, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  u> 
commemorate  their  expected  victory  over 
Greece.    Paus.  1.— Plin.  36. 

Rbaros,  or  Rhajuum,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  corn  was  first  sown  by  Triptolemus.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  sower's  rather 
who  was  called  Rharos.  Poms.  1.  c  14  and 
3a 

Rheotdm,  now  Rhtggio,  a  town  of  Italy,  ia 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  opposite  Messana  in 
Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Messenians  under 
Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Rkegnm,  and  afterwards  Rhegwtm 
Julnm,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhegvum.  L**idi, 
a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Some  suppose* thai 
it  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  t*j- 
vrnti  to  breaks  because  it  is  situate  on  the  at  nuts 
or  Charybdis,  which  were  formed  when  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  Italy.  This  Iowa 
has  alwavs  been  subject  to  great  earthquakes, 
by  which  it  has  often  been  destroyed.  The 
neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fertili- 
ty, and  for  its  delightful  views.  Sil.  13,  ▼.  94. 
— Cic.  pro  Arch.  3. — Ovid*  Met.  14,  v.  5  and 
48.— Justin.  4,  c.  1. — iMWa,  2,  c.  4.— £*r*e.  & 

Rbemi.     Vid.  Remi. 

Rhene,  a  small  island  of  the  JEgean,  about 
200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there  and  their  women  also  retired 
there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  Latonu  had 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inhumed.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  unin- 
habited, though  it  was  once  as  populous  and 
flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo, 
after  he  bad  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  along 
chain.  Rhene  was  sometimes  called  the  Small 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  Great  Delos. 
Tkucyd.  2.—Strab.  10.— Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Rbbni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Rrbnus,  1.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe. 

St  formed  for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  thettouuQk 
ominion,  separating  the  Gallic  provinces  from 
Germany,  till  Cassar  carried  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public beyond  that  ancient  and  formidable  bar- 
rier which  opened  the  passage  for  the  Roman 
eagles  to  the  distant  Elbe.  "  It  rises  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisems,  a 
country  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denomi- 
nated Currents  or  Rheinen,  a  word  that  appears 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Germanic  origin.  It 
is  thus  difficult  and  vain  to  determine  whether 
the  Fore  Rhine  (  Vorder-Rktvn)  is  formed  by 
several  springs  on  the  sides  of  mount  iVtsrna- 
dun  near  the  base  of  mount  CrispaU,  a  branch 
of  Saint  Gothard,  or  the  Hind  Rhine  (flSaier- 
Rhein)  issuing  majestically  below  a  vault  of  ice, 
attached  to  the  great  glacier  of  Rhebneald,  ought 
to  be  considered  the  principal  branch.  But  at 
all  events  the  central  Afeinisonly  an  insignia- 
cam  branch,  of  which  the  distinctive  name  is  the 
Froda  {  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  MedA  called  it  by  die  generic 
term  Rhein.     Descending  from  tbeaerfinowv 
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height*,  which  an  mete  than  €000  fret  above 
the  ocean,  ihc  Rhine  leaves  the  country  of  the 
Gris+ns,  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  ol  Bo- 
den  or  CeXstemce,  at  the  level  of  1250  feet  M. 
Hofimao,  a  distinguished  German  geographer, 
supposes  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  once 
very  different ;  that  as  soon  as  it  passed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Grisons  it  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tains of  Bargains,  entered  the  lake  of  Wailen- 
stadl,  from  thence  into  that  of  Zurich,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  present  channel  of  the  Lmatk,  united 
with  the  Amr  opposite  the  small  town  of  Rein. 
That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  local  obser- 
vations, i&  indeed  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  re- 
guires  to  be  corroborated  by  additional  facts  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted.  Following  its  present 
course,  the  Rhine  after  leaving  the  lakes  of  Com- 
stamee,  and  Zell,  arrives  at  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Alps,,  a  little  below  Schaffhoueen ;  it  crones 
them,  and  forms  the  celebrated  fall  near  Lavfen, 
which  has  been  often  admired,  although  its  ele- 
vation is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  elevation 
inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  falls  in  Scandi- 
navia. After  its  fall  at  Lauffen,  it  is  about  1 173 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  reach- 
es Basle  it  is  not  more  than  766.  That  part  of 
its  course,  which  is  very  rapid,  is  broken  by  a 
fall  near  LsMfenbnrg,  ana  the  dangerous  eddy  of 
Bkeinfelden.  The  Rhine  unites  there  with  the 
Aar,  a  river  almost  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  one 
which,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  brings  a  greater  body  of 
water  to  the  Rhine  than  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  lake  of  Constance.  After  it  passes 
Basle,  the  Rhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  in  which  are  situ- 
ated Alsace,  part  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
ancient  Palatinate,  and  Mayence.  Its  course  on- 
wards to  Kehl  is  very  impetuous;  but  flowing 
afterwards  in  a  broad  channel,  studded  with 
agreeable  and  well- wooded  islands,  it  assumes* 
very  different  character,  its  banks  have  been  in 
several  places  gradually  undermined,  and  its  wa- 
ters are  covered  with  boats.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  at  Mayence  is  about  TOO  yards ;  as  it  pro- 
ceeds in  its  course,  it  waters  a  romantic,  though 
fertile  country ;  and  a  line  of  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
banks.  It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  course  the 
Neckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Low- 
er Swabia,  and  the  Maine,  which  in  its  nume- 
rous windings  collects  the  streams  of  the  ancient 
Franconia.  The  Rhine  is  confined  by  moun- 
tains from  Bingen  to  the  country  above  Cob- 
lent*  i  small  islands  and  headlands  are  formed 
by  the  rocks,  and,  according  to  a  supposition, 
which  is  by  do  meant  confirmed,  its  course  was 
in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract  between 
these  twd  towns.  In  its  picturesque  passage 
through  that  high  country,  at  the  base  of  many 
old  castles,  suspended  on  rugged  rocks,  the 
Rhine  receives  among  other  feeders,  the  Lahn, 
that  is  concealed  under  mountains,  and  the  Mb- 
seUe,  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incumbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of 
its  meandering  course,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the 
band  of  man,  and  conducted  through  vineyards 
and  fertile  meadows.  The  confluence  of  these 
two  rivers  may  be  considered  the  boundary  of  the 
romantic  course  of  the  Rhine.  It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receivesjamong 
other  feeders,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Ltvpe.  Having 
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reached  BsUsmi,  its  three  artificial  feasant* 
the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  Yttei,  form  the 
great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  that  industrious  country.  But  its  wa- 
ters are  divided  into  numerous  canals,  its  an- 
cient channel  is  left  ory,  and  a  small  brook,  all, 
that  remains  of  the  majestic  river,  passes  into 
the  sea,  According  to  every  principle  of  phy- 
sical geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Yssel,  il  not 
the  WaaL  must  be  considered  the  present 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  Meuse  has  obtained 
at  Rotterdam  and  Dordrecht  a  distinction  which 

it  does  not  deserve."     MalU-Brun. IL  A 

small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  flowing  from  the 
Appenines  northwards  towards  the  Po.  This 
river  is  celebrated  "  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  U.  C. 
709,  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  The 
spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  CroceUadA  Trebbo,  where  there  is  an  island 
in  the  Rheno  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one 
third  broad,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  wast  of 
Bologna."    Cram.  > 

RuNoooLtnu,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Pa. 
lestine  and  Egypt,  now  ELArish.  Ldv.  45,  c.  11. 

RmoN     Vtd.  Rhium. 

Rhiphjsi.  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where,  as  some  suppose,  the  Gorgon* 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  Rir 
phaan  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  country,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  though  some  make  the  Tanais  rise 
there.  Plin.  4,  c.  1%—Ijucan.  3,  v.  273, 1. 3,  v. 
983, 1.  4,  v.  418.— Fir^.  G.  1,  v.  340, 1. 4,  v. 
518. 

Rhium,  a  promontory  of  Acbaia,  opposite  to 
Antirrhium  in  J$tolia,  at  the  mouth  or  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of  In* 
panto.  The  strait  between  Naupactum  and 
Paine  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of 
Hcsiod  was  at  the  top  of  the  promontory.  Liv. 
37,  c.  30, 1.  38,  c.  l.—Plin.  A,  o.  &— Pom.  % 
c.  23. 

Rhoda,  now  Roses,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain. 
Uv.  34,  c.  8. 

RhodInub,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gaul.  It  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Vallis  Pennina,  till  it  enters  the  Le- 
manus  Lacus  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  re- 
ceives the  tribute  of  no  considerable  stream.  Is- 
suing again  from  the  lake,  it  resumes  its  course 
south-east,  till  it  receives  the  Arar,  from  the 
mouth  of  which,  precipitating  itself  almost  di- 
rectly south,  it  terminated  its  course  in  several 
mouths,  by  which  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Sinus  Gallicus.  This  river  belonged  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  to  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonensis.  Towards  its  mouth  il  received  the 
waters  of  the  Durentia,  which  flowed  into  it 
from  the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers 
of  Europe,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rhone.  Mela,  2,  c,  5, 1.  3,  c.  3.—OvixL  Met.  % 
v.  368.— SiL  3,  v.  m<-MarceU.  15,  Ac— 
Casar.  Bell.  G.  1,  c.  1. 

Rhodopb,  a  high  mountain  of  Thrace,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Euxine  Sea,  all  across  the 
country  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  "  The 
summits  of  Rnodope  and  Scomius  belong  to  the 
great  central  chain.    The  Rhodope  also 
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IiOiAMrift  XL*.  Urtsimn  panties*  x&nuv  Co-  ] 
bortes  Praetoris  x.  Uibana)  it.  Vigilum  vn. 
Rxcubitoria  inn.  Vexilla  commuaia  n.  Cen- 
tra equirem  n."  Gram,  Romulus  is  aniver* 
sally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  celebrated  city,  on  tha  90th  of  April,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  in  the  year  3061  of  the  Julian 
period,  3861  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
7*3  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  431  years  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
fifth  Olympiad.  In  its  original  state  Rome  was 
bat  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Pa* 
latane j  and  the  founder,  to  give  his  follower* 
the  appearance  of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde, 
was  obliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common 
asylum  for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  marderer, 
wao  fled  from  taeir  native  country  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  attended  them.  After  many 
successful  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  views  of  Romulus  were  directed  to  regulate 
a  nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  unciviliz- 
ed. The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
chain,  and  the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandiiement  of  the  stale.  Under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended.  During  244  years  the  Romans  were 
governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchs  and  of  his  family,  became  so  atrocious, 
that  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  state,  ana 
the  democratieal  government  was  established. 
The  monarchical  government  existed  under 
seven  princes,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Romulus,  B.  C.  753;  and  after  one 
year's  interregnum,  Noma,  715;  Tullus  Host* 
Hus,  673;*  Ancus  Manias,  640 ;  Tarqain  Pris- 
ons, 616 ;  Servius  Tullibs,  578;  and  Tarqain 
the  Proud,  534 ;  expelled  95  years  after,  B.  C. 
509;  and  thin  regal  administration  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  infancy  of  the  Roman 
empire.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  the  throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sen- 
sible of  their  consequence ;  with  their  liberty 
they  acquired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they  be- 
came so  jealous  of  their  independence,  that  the 
first  of  their  consols,  who  had  been  the  most 
lealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because  be 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of  the  ty- 
rants. They  knew  more  effectually  their  pow- 
er when  they  had  fought  with  success  against 
Porsenoa,  the  king  of  Etrnria,  and  some  of  the 
'  LcJghbouringstates,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
tee  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne  by  the  force  of  arms.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans could  once  boast  that  every  individual  in 
their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
honour  the  superior  offices  of  magistrate  and 
consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  ma- 
ny years  marked  by  overthrows,  or  disgraced  by 
the  ill  conduct,  the  oppression,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  generals.  (  Vid.  Consul.)  To  the 
fame  which  their  conquest  and  daily  successes 
had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans  were  not  a  little 
indebted  for  their  gradual  rise  to  superiority; 
and  to  this  maybe  added  the  policy  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  every  fifth  year  told  them  their  actual 
strength,  and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
.bear  arms,  When  Rome  had  flourished  under 
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her  citizens  over- 1 


with  pleasure  the  conquests  of 
r-me  neighbouring  stales  and 


cities,  which,  according  to  a  Roam*  historian, 
she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  of 
her  power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians  of 
Gaul  rendered  her  veiy  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The 
valour  of  an  injured  individual,  (  Vid.  Cmmii 
Ims)  saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Camillas, 
has  been  looked,  upon  as  a  glorious  era  :r  the 
Romans.  No  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the 
tears  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  than  they  tam- 
ed their  arms  against  those  states  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  superiority  or  yield  their 
independence.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhuaand 
the  Tarentines  displayed  their  character  in  a  di& 
lerent  view;  if  they  before  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence,  they  now  drew  their  sword 
lor  glory ;  and  here  we  may  see  them  conquer- 
ed in  the  field,  and  yet  refusing  to  grant  that 
peace  for  which  their  conqueror  himself  had 
sued.  The  advantages  they  gained  from  their 
battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  The  Roman 
name  became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  in  losing  or  gaining  a  victory,  the 
Romans  were  enabled  to  examine  the  manoeu- 
vres, observe  the  discipline,  and  contemplate 
the  order  and  the  encampments  of  those  soldiers 
whose  friends  and  ancestors  had  accent 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  conquest  < 
Italy  became  subjected  to  the  Romans  nt  the 
end  of  the  war  with  the  Tarentines,  and  time 
period  of  time  has  been  called  the  second  nee, 
of  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
ter this  memorable  era  they  tried  their  strength 
not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a 
new  element ;  and  in  the  long  wars  which  they 
waged  against  Certhage,  they  acquired  terri- 
tory and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ; 
and  though  Annibal  for  sixteen  years  kept  them 
in  continual  alarms,  hovered  round  their  gates 
and  destroyed  their  armies  almost  before  their 
walls,  yet  they  were  doomed  to  conquer,  (  VuL 
Pwaicum  BeUtm)  andsoon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  (Vid.  MaiedmUmm  BdUa*)  and 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  (  Vid.  MWtridaiicmm  B& 
turn)  to  their  empire.  But  while  we  consider 
the  Romans  as  a  nation  subduing  their  neigh- 
boars  by  war,  their  manners,,  their  counsels, 
and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  senators  and  nobles  were  ambitious 
of  power,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
hands  that  influence  which  had  been  exercised 
with  so  much  success,  and  such  cruelty,  by 
their  monarchs.  This  was  the  continual  occa- 
sion of  tumults  and  sedition.  The  plebeians, 
though  originally  the  poorest  and  moat  con- 
temptible citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  whose 
food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire  was  only 
bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water, 
soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by  their  oppo- 
sition. Though  really  slaves,  they  became 
powerful  in  the  state ;  one  concession  from  the 
patricians  produced  another.  The  laws  which 
forbade  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  patri- 
cian families  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  taJ^ad 
to  the  dignity  of  dictator  and  consul    Hot  an 
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me  newer,  longed  in  the  bauds  of  a  feetiDus 
and  ambitious  citiaen,  becomes  too  often  danger- 
ous. The  neatest  oppression  and  tyranav  took 
place  of  subordination  and  obedience ;  ana  from 
those  cause*  proceeded  the  unparalleled  slaugh- 
ter and  efhsun  of  blood  under  a  Syllaor  a  Ma- 
rias. It  has  been  josUy  observed,  that  the  first 
Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  valour, 
temperance,  and  fortitude;  their  moderation 
also,  and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighbours ;  and  not  only  private  posses- 
sions, bat  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires, 
were  left  in  their  power,  to  be  distributed  among 
a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  de- 
cide quarrels;  but  in  this  honourable  office  they 
consulted  their  own  interest ;  they  artfully  sup- 
ported the  weaker  side,  that  the  more  powerful 
might  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become  their 
prey.  Under  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of 
civil  war  wqs  carried  to  unprecedented  excess. 
What  Julius  began,  his  adopted  son  achieved ; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
extinguished  at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Action,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  imperii*-,  an  appellation 
given  to  every  commander  by  his  army  after 
some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  pow- 
er and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  lux- 
urious and  indolent  life.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  a  race  of  princes  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roman  posses- 
sions were  divided  into  two  distinct  empires  by 
the  enterprising  Constantine,  A.  D.  398.  Con- 
stantinople became  the  seal  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, ana  Rome  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  western  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  their  dominions.  In  the  year  800  of 
the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  deli- 
vered by  Charlemagne,  the  then  emperor  of  the 
west,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  sovereignty,  and  to  maintain 
his  independence  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical 8tates.  The  original  poverty  of  the 
Romans  has  often  been  disguised  by  their  poets 
and  historians,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a 
nation  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had 
better  beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity  they 
were  indebted  for  their  success.  Their  bouses 
were  originally  destitute  of  every  ornament ; 
they  were  made  with  unequal  boards  and  cover- 
ed with  mud,  and  these  served  them  rather  as  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till  the  age  of 
Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and  many  salnta- 
jry  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury  and  to 
punish  indolence.  They  observed  great  tem- 
perance in  their  meals:  young  men  were  not 
permitted  to  drink  wine  Jill  they  had  attained 
their  90th  year,  and  it  was  totally  forbidden  to 
women.  Their  national  spirit  was  supported 
by  policy;  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
oueror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  applause  of 
thousands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emu- 
lation ;  and  the  number  of  gladiators  which 
-vere  regularly  introduced,  not  only  in  public 
games  and  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meet- 
ings, served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
whOst  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls  of 


.  and  whan  they  could  _ 
pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they  forcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
inactive  in  the  destruction  «f  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable  ri- 
vals in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  the  atanans  were  strict  and 
rigorous;  a  deserter  was  severely  whipped,  and 
sold  as  a  slave;  and  the  degradation  irons  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen,  was 
the  most  ignominious  stigma  which  could  bt 
affixed  upon  a  seditious  mutineer.  Marcellut 
was  the  first  who  intioduced  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  among  his  countrymen.  The  spoils  and 
treasures  that  were  obtained  in  the  plunder  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,  tendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
equipage.  Of  the  little  that  remains  to  celebrate 
the  early  victories  of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  com* 
pared  to  the  noble  effusions  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for  the  Latin 
name,  that  the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  oi 
bis  country  are  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  we 
are  transported  in  the  adiniration  of  the  majesty 
of  his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  his  ex* 
pressions,  and  the  fire  of  his  muse;  and  the  ap- 
plauses given  to  the  lyric  powers  of  Horace,  the 
softness  of  Tibullus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  superior  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  shall  be  unceasing  as  long  as  the  name  o* 
Rome  excites  our  reverence  and  our  praises, 
and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are 
honoured  amongst  mankind.  Though  they 
originally  rejected  with  horror  a  law  which  pro- 
posed the  building  of  a  puWic  theatre,  and  the 
exhibition  of  plays,  like  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Ro- 
manssoon  proved  favourable  to  the  compositions 
of  their  countrymen.  Uvius.  was  the  first  dra- 
made  writer  of  consequence  at  Rome,  whose 
plays  began  to  be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  Af- 
ter him  Nrnvius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage; 
and  in  a  more  polished  period  Plautus,  Terence, 
Cwcilius,  and  Afraaius,  claimed  the  public  at- 
tention, and  gained  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause. Satire  did  not  make  its  appearance  at 
Rome  till  100  years*  after  the  introduction  of 
comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor 
of  it  In  historical  writing  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  was  slow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigners 
to  opmpile  iheir  annals,  till  the  superior  abilities 
of  a  Livy  were  mrfde  known.  In  their  worship 
and  sacrifices  the  Romans  were  uncommonly 
superstitious,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted 
on  every  occasion,  and  no  general  marched  to 
an  expedition  without  the  previous  assurance 
from  the  augurs  that  the  omens  were  propitious 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  The  pow- 
er of  fathers  over  their  children  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  indeed  unlimited ;  they  could  sell 
them  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without 
the  forms  of  trial  or  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrates.  When  Rome  was  become  powei- 
ful,  she  was  distinguished  from  other  cities  by 
the  flattery  of  her  neighbours  and  citizens ;  a 
form  of  worship  was  established  to  her  as  ■ 
deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her  honour, 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  provinces.  The 
goddess  Roma  was  represented  like  Minerva, 
all  armed  and  silting  on  a  rock,  holding  a  pike 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
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telnet,  and  a  trophy  at  her  feet  Soeh  is  an 
eutliae  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Room, 
according  to  the  writings  of  her  historians  and 
poets  |  and,  as  an  ahsaact  of  their  relations,  it 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  account  of  antiquity, 
although  we  give  to  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
that  credit  which  the  ancients,  without  inquiry, 
thought  propel  to  yield  to  the  whole.  The 
Trojan  settlement  in  Italy  we  are  not  called  on 
to  disturb,  and  its  little  bearing  on  the  import- 
ant points  of  Roman  history  permits  us,  with 
the  indulgence  of  a  reasonable  scepticism,  to 
leave,  without  too  close  an  investigation,  the 

Cunds  on  which  repose  the  pleasint;  tradition, 
eed,  the  minutest  examination  oi  this  point 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  comparison  of  au- 
thorities, deriving  their  own  information  from 
the  most  questionable  sources ;  and  the  writers 
from  whom  the  historians  of  antiquity  deduced 
their  proofc,  unsatisfactory  to  them,  have  no  ex- 
istence for  us.  But  as  we  approach  the  era  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Roman  people  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  that  period  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  institutions, 
which  spread  one  vast  and  inexorable  empire 
over  the  earth,  if  the  research  be  no  less  diffi- 
cult, the  necessity  of  conducting  it  with  care 
becomes  imperative.  With  little  and  very  in- 
sufficient light  to  guide  us,  either  to  receive  or 
reject,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  deny  to  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Roman  state  and  nation 
any  real  existence;  but  we  hare  no  room  for 
doubt  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Livy,  the  as- 
sembling merely  of  an  outlawed  band  under  the 
command  of  the  twin-brothers,  and  the  regal 
state  of  one  of  these,  but  the  next  moment,  with 
an  army  to  make  front  against  the  confederated 
people  around,  to  cope  with,  and  little  less  than 
to  conquer,  the  warlike  Sabines  of  the  Apen- 
nines. We  reject  therefore,  at  once,  the  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  compiled 
from  the  legendary  traditions  of  the  earliest  days 
by  the  first  historians,  and  concede  at  most,  that, 
on  the  first  emerging  of  the  Roman  state  from 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  from  dependence,  we 
may  believe  a  Remus  or  a  Romulus  to  have  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  a  state  that  had 
been  gradually  gaining  strength,  and  preparing 
itself  for  independent  government  Till  then 
we  may  not  nave  been  able  to  distinguish  it 
among  the  many  cities  over  which  the  Tuscan 
rule  had  extended  itself  in  the  progress  of  its 
ascendency.  The  first  institutions  ascribed  to 
the  fabled  founder  are  distinctly  of  Etruscan 
origin.  The  affairs  of  Rome,  then,  before  her 
history,  are  connected  with  the  wanderings  and 
the  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  therefore,  by  Niebuhr,  that  the 
founding  of  Rome  may  indeed  be  referred  to  as 
a  chronological  era,  but  it  most  at  the  same  time 
be  distinguished  from  an  historical  fact.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Rome,  no  less  than  that 
of  her  institutions,  was  early  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery ;  and  while  a  real  ignorance  concealed  the 
latter,  a  superstitious  or  a  political  fanaticism 
shrouded  the  former.  To  utter  the  mysteries 
connected  with  this  name,  confessedly  not  of 
Latin  origin,  and  perhaps  involving  secrets  of 
the  early  history  of  the  republic, was  punisha- 
ble by  death,  Wo  inquiry  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  proposes  for  investigation  the 


nature  of  the  Roman  policy,  and  the  causes  ef 
the  Roman  greatness,  apart  from  the  fictions  of 
poetry  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity. 
Bui  while  to  the  philosopher  it  otters  a  wide  and 
interesting,  and  instructive  field,  it  throws  hot 
little  light  upon  the  works  that  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity,  as  it  receives  from  them  but  little  elu- 
cidation. Lax.  1,  Ac.— Cato  de  R.  IL—Vvg. 
Mn.  Q.  &  Edi—Hnral.  2,  taL  6,  to±~FUn. 
1,  c  1,  Ac— Paterc—  TaciL  Ann.  A  HisL— 
Tibull.  4s—Lu£an.—PUU.  is  Ram.  Num.  &c 
— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  osc.— Pita.  7,  dec.— Jbjtta. 
iZ.—  Varro  de  L.  L.  b.—  VaL  Max.  1,  Ac.— 
Martial.  12,  ep.  a 

Romulioa,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Romar. 
people  from  Romulus  their  first  'king,  and  the 
founder  of  their  city.     Virg.  JBiu.  8,  v.  6381 

RoacuNUM,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now  Rattans 

Romjj  Campus,  or  Row  a,  a  beautiful  plain 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake 
Velinum.  Varra.  R.  R.  1,  c  7.—  Virg.  JBn. 
7,  v.  713.— Cic.4tAU.lS. 

RoTOMAOue,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rouen. 

Roxolani,  a  people  of -European  Sarmatia 
who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RoncAe  phomontobium,  the  north  cape  at  the 
north  of  Scandinavia. 

Run,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  fron. 
which  the  epithet  Rubeut  is  derived,  applied  ic 
bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Rubitinu  Herat.  1,  SaL  5 
v.  94.     Virg.  G.  1,  v.  260. 

Rubicon,  now  Rugane,  a  small  river  of  Italy 
which  it  separates  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
rises  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls  iotc 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  By  crossing  it,  and  thus 
transgressing  the  boundaries  of  his  province,  J. 
Ccasar  declared  war  against  the  senate  and 
Pompey,  and  began  the  civil  wars.  "  To  iden- 
tify this  celebrated  stream  is  a  question  which 
has  long  puzzled  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy, and  does  not  even  now  seem  perfectly 
settled.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
this  inquiry,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  Rubicon 
is  formed  from  several  small  streams,  which 
unite  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  then  as- 
sume the  name  of  Fiumicino.  Caesar  coming 
from  Ravenna  along  the  coast,  would  cross  the 
Rubicon  near  its  mouth,  where  it  is  one  stream : 
had  he  proceeded  by  the  Via  ^Emilia,  he  would 
have  bad  to  cross  the  three  rivulets,  called  Rv- 
gone%  PisaUUo,  and  Savignano,  which  by  their 
junction  constitute  the  Fiumicino.  It  is  to  La- 
can  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  interest- 
ing description  of  this  famous  event."  Cram, 
—bucan.  1,  v.  185  and  213.— Strab.  5—Sud. 
in  Cos.  32.— Plin.  3,  c.  15. 

Ruso,  the  Dwina,  which  falls  into  the  Batik 
at  Riga. 

Rubrum  marc.  Vid.  Arabic**  Sinus  and 
Erytkraum  Mare. 

Rudub,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Brundusium, 
built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cic.  fro  Arch.  10— 
Hal.  12,  v.  396.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Rura.s,  a  town  of  Samnium,  which  Clnre- 
rius,  D'Anville,  and  Cramer,  identify  with  the 
little  town  of  Ruvo  near  Conza.  Cic.  10. 
Fan.  71.— SU.  8,  v.  568.— Virg.  JEn.  7.  v.  739 

Rupfrium,  a  town  of  Samnium,  probably  now 
&  Angela  Ratistanino  soma  of  Venafii  jthouga 
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Romajielh  axes  there  tte  site  cfRufrfe.  Crewf. 
— li*.8,c.26. 

RtrauyDow  R*gen,  an  island  of  the  Baltic 

Ruou,  a  nation  of  Germany.  Tfcoi.  ds 
GmR.  43. 

Ruielcjb.  M  Two  or,  three  mites  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Lago  di  Castigliene,  some  re- 
markable rains,  with  the  name  of  RoeeUe  at- 
tached to  them,  point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ruseltae,  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the 
course  of  the  wars  with  Etrnria.  It  was  taken 
by  assault  in  the  year  454  TJ.  C.  by  the  consul 
L.  Posth.  Megillus.  In  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  hear  of  its  furaishingtimber,  especially  fir, 
for  the  Roman  fleets.  From  Pliny  we  learn 
that  it  subsequently  became  a  colony,  which  is 
confirmed  by  an  inscription  ciled  by  Holste- 
nius.n    Cram. 

Rutbm,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  They  oc- 
cupied the  region  which  is  now  called  le  Rou- 
ergue  ;  their  city  Segodunum  -afterwards  took 
the  name  Rh&dez  from  that  of  the  people. 
But  a  part  of  the  Ruteni  were  in  the  Province, 
and  another  without,  in  Celtic  Gaul.  Caesar 
calls  the  former  Provincials,  and  they  occupied 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  styled  I'AiSige- 
ois,  whose  city  was  Albiga,  Albi.  Cos.  B.'G. 
ed.  Ln*. 

RutCu,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigines, 
When  JEneas  came  into  Italy,  Turnus  was 
their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in  the  war 
which  he  waged  against  this  foreign  prince. 
The  capital  of  their  dominions  was  called  Ar- 
dea.  Odd.  Fa*.  4,  v.  883.  JHW.  14,  v.  455, 
Ac.— Vxrg.  JBn.  7,  Ac— Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

RdTtfps,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some  sup- 
pom  that  it  is  the  modern  town  of  Dover,  but 
others  Richborougk  or  Sandwich.  Luton.  6,  v. 
m.—J*v.  4,  v.  ill. 
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Saba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  SabdtL  Strab.l6.—Dioa\ 
&—  Vvrg.  tf.l,  v.  57.    jBn.1,  v.  490. 

Sabjbj,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  "  Among 
the  several  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Ga- 
bon are  the  most  distinguished  and  sometimes 
comprise  others  under  their  name.  Another 
name,  that  of  the  HomerUa,  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  sovereign, 
and  which  signifies  the  Red  King  appears 
latterly  confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabeans." 
&A*viUe. 

SabIta,  I.  a  town  of  Lignria,  with  a  safe  and 
beautiful  harbour,  supposed  to  be  the  modern 

Sarona.  £ft.  8,  ▼.  461.— -Strab.4. II.  A  town 

of  Assyria.  % 

Sabatha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 

Sabatua,  a  people  of  Samnram,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  mils 
into  the  Vulturnus.  Liv.  96,  c.  33! 
'  Sabrlu,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Sabine*,  or  according  to  some,  from  the 
Samuites.  Thev  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
counti  *  -vhich  lies  between  the  Sabines  and 
the  Marsi.  Hence  the  epithet  of  SabeUicms. 
Bar*.  3,  od.6.— <Virg.  0.  ft,  v.955. 


\  Sakot.  "TheStimm  a{>rAtart»  btgeae* 
rally  considered  one  or  the  most  aaetem  iucuge* 
nous  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  lew  wwy 
preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  should 
have  been  more  sparing  of  its  ornaments  in  set« 
ting;  forth  their  origin,  than  in  the  case  of  other 
nations  far  less  interesting  and  less  celebrated:' 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  among  other  ira* 
ditions  respecting  the  Sabines,  mentions  one 
which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  colony  oi 
the  Lacedaemonians  about  the  time  ot  Lycur* 
gus,  a  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught  up 
by  the  Latin  poets  and  mytholo^ists.  Their 
name,  according  to  Cato,  was  derived  from  the 
god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal  deity,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Medius  Fidius  oi  the  I^aiins. 
His  son  Sa&cus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 
They  were,  in  all  probability,  a  branch  of  the. 
aboriginal  Umbri.  How  inconsiderable  a  com*: 
rnunity  they  constituted  at  first  may  be  seen 
from  the  accounts  of  Cato  j  who,  as  quoted  by 
Dionysius  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  reported, 
that  the  first  Sabines  settled  in  an  obscure  place, 
named  Testrina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amitemum. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  ra- 
pidly extended  themselves  in  every  direction-: 
expelling  the  aborigines  from  the  district  of  Jfc* 
rti,  and  from  thence  sending  numerous  colonies 
into  Picenum,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty 
nations  who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  sec* 
tion.  The  early  connexion  of  the  Sabines  with 
Rome,  which  was  yet  in  Its  infancy,  naturally 
forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  their  histo- 
ry. The  event  which  brought  the,  two  states 
into  contact,  as  related  by  the  Roman  histori- 
ans, is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice' 
here.  But  whatever  truth  may  be  attached  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  accession  of  Tatius  to  the  regal 
power,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Quirites 
with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  attested 
proofs  of  the  control  once  exercised  by  the  SalK 
me  nation  over  that  city.  With  the  reign  of 
Nnma,  however,  ibis  influence  ceased,  tor  at 
that  time  we  find  the  Sabines  engaged  in  war 
with  his  successor  Hostilius,  and  experiencing 
defeats  which  were  only  the  prelude  to  a  series 
of  successful  aggressions  on  the  one  fcand,  and 
of  losses  and  humiliations  on  the  other.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  consul  Curios  Dentarus,  A.  U% 
C.  463,  to  achieve  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Sabmes,by  carrying  fire  and  desolation  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  conquered 
country  was  apparently  poor  and  void  of  re* 
source,  the  rapacity  of  the  victors  is  said  to  have 
been  amply  gratified  in  this  expedition  by  plun- 
der, such  as  they  had  never  obtained  in  any  ot 
their  former  conquests.  A  fact  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  Sabines  of  that  da? 
were  no  longer  that  austere  and  hardy  race,  to 
whose  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  such 
ample  testimonv  is  paid  by  the  ancient  writers; 
whose  piety  and  pristine  worth  were  the  model 
of  the  royal  legislator,  and  an  example  of  all 
that  was  noble  and  upright  to  the  early  patriots 
of  Rome.  In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those 
remote  times  when  they  reached  nearly  to  the- 
Rates  of  Rome,  as  to  that  period  in-  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  people  of  Italy  were 
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itiMreiga  of  Augustus.  We  shall 
then  find  the  Sebiaes  separated  from  Leuum 
hf  the  liver  Anio ;  from  fitruria  by  the  Tiber, 
beginning  from  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
former  stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Otricoli.  The  Nar  will  form  their  boundary 
on  the  side  of  fimbria,  and  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  will  be  their  limit  on  that  of  Pi- 
eeaum.  To  the  sooth  and  south-east  it  may  he 
ttatedcenerally,  that  they  bordered  on  the  JSqui 
and  Vestini  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontier 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine 
country,  which  was  its  greatest  dimension, 
might  be  estimated  at  1000  stadia,  or  130  miles. 
its  breadth  being  much  less  considerable.'5 
Cram, 

Sabss.  now  Sambrtt  a  river  of  Belgie  Gaul, 
falling  mto  the  Mum  at  Numar.  Com.%  c.  16 

Sabbata,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtes.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  abbot  70 
miles  from  the  modem  Tripoli.    #ak  3,  v. 

.  Babrina,  the  Severn  in  England, 

Baos,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount 
Imaus.  The  Dame  of  Sacs  was  given  jn  gene- 
ral to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Persians.  They 
had  no  towns  according  to  some  writers,  bat 
lived  in  tents.  PloL  6,  c.  13.— Herod*.  3,  c. 
03,  L  7,  c.  <».— Ptf*  6,  c.  XL—Soli*.  60. 

Sacer  mons,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
UmuSacer. 

Sacer  fobtus,  or  Bagri  portos,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Pneneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marios,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Patera. 
9,  c  *6.~Lucan.  9,  v.  134. 
.  Sacranu     Vid.  Latum. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  peace,  and  the  temple  of  Cassar. 
The  triumphs!  processions  passed  through  it  to 
go  to  the  capitol.  Moral.  4,  od.  2, 1. 1,  sal.  9.— 
JUv.  %  c  13.—Cic.  Plant.  l.—AU.  4.  ep.  3. 

Sacrum*  promontorrjm,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  SI.  rlncenlj  called  by  Btrabo 
the  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

Sjbtabis,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xaliva,  on  a 
little  river  which  falls  into  the  Xuear,  (D'An- 
nUe,)  famous  for  its  fine  linen.    Sik  3,  v.  373. 

Saga  rib.     Vid.  Sangaris. 

Baora,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  country 
oi  the  Brutii.    Cie.  Kat.  D.  2,  c  2.—Strab.  6. 

Baountdm,  or  SAarorros,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconcnsis,  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus, 
shout  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore,  now  called 
MorvUdro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Zacyntbians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutnli  of  Ar- 
dea.  Saguntum  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  which  cups,  pomia  Sa- 
fvnlina,  were  made ;  but  more  particularly  it  is 
famous  as  being  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  about  eight  months ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their  1 
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and  placed  a  garrison  there,  with  all  tut;  uoute- 
men  whom  he  detained  as  hostages  iiom  the 
several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain-  Some 
suppose  that  he  called  it  Spartageae.  8agun- 
Uiia  "  preserves  its  vestiges  in  a  place,  of  which 
the  modern  name  of  ASorviedro  is  formed  of 
the  Latin  tutri  vetorts,  "  old  walls."  JJ'AwiUi. 
—Flar.  2,  c.  6— Uv.  31,  c.  %  7, 9i— SU.  I,  v 
871.— Lman.  *\  v.  9&0.— flfres.  3.— Atto,  ft, 
c.6. 

Bais,  now  Sa,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
situate  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennyucaa 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capiiai 
of  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  there  a  celebrat- 
ed temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room 
cut  oat  of  dne  stone,  which  had  been  conveyed 
by  water  from  Elephantis  by  the  labours  oi 
2000  men  in  three  years.  The  stone  measured 
on  the  outside  91  cubits  long,  14  brood,  and  8 
high,  Osiris  was  also  buried  near  the  town  of 
Bats.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Sail*.  One 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoining 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  SaiHcmm. 
Strab.  n.—Htrodat.  3,  c  17,  &c 

Salamis.  "  Opposite  the  Eleusinian  coast 
was  the  island  of  Salamis,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from.  Salamis,  mother  of  the  Asopos. 
It  was  also  anciently  called  Sciras  and  Cychrea, 
from  the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus,  and  Pity- 
ussa,  from  its  abounding  in  firs.  It  had  been 
already  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Gre- 
cian history  from  the  colony  of  the  iEacids?, 
who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
possession  of  Salamis,  sa  we  learn  irom3trabo» 
was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megareans :  and  he  affirms  that  both  par- 
ties interpolated  Homer,  in  order  to  prove  Irani 
his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.  Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted  to 
Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Pisistratns.  From  this 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  always  subject  to 
the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  they 
were  induced  to  remove  thither  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the  ora- 
cle, which  pointed  out  this  island  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  soon  after, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were 
said  to  be  planning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  ordered  to 
surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
the  JB^inetans  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician 
.ships,  while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was 
(engaged  with  the  Ionians.  The  Persians  were 
completely  defeated,  and  retired  in  the  greatest 
disorder  to  Phalerum.  The  following  night  the 
whole  Beet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Hellespont.  A  trophy  was  erect- 
ed toeomssemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the  * 
isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  stod 
opposite  t«  Cyaosara,  where  the  strait  is  nar* 
rowest  Here  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  and 
some  of  its  vestiges  were  observed  by  Sir  W. 
GeU,whoreportsthat  it  consisted  ofaoohwan 
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m  a  circular  base.  Many  of  the  marble*  are  In 
the  sea.  8tephanus  Byi.  mentions  a  Tillage  of 
Balamis  named  Cychreua.  Strabo  informs  us 
thai  the  island  contained  two  cities;  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on  the 
southern  side,  and  opposite  to  iEgina,  was  de- 
serted in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay, 
formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which  advanced  to- 
wards Attica.  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  city 
of  Salamis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians  when  the  former  people  were  at 
war  with  Cassander :  there  still  remained,  how- 
ever, seme  ruins  of  the  agora,  and  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Ajaz.  Chandler  suites  that  the  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference."    Cram. 

Salams,  or  SalXmIna,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  by  Teu- 
cer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis, from  which  he  had  been  banished  about 
1870  veare  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  epithets  of  ambigua  and 
atiera  were  applied  to  it,  as  the  mother  country 
was  also  called  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
His  descendants  continued  masters  of  the  town 
for  above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and 
called  ConstantU.  Strab.  *.— Herod*.  8,  c. 
94,  toc.—Horat.  1,  od.  7,  r.  81.— Patore.  1,  c  1. 
—Ijucan.  3,  v.  183.« 

&ALAm,  "a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  be- 
tween a  lake  thence  called  Salapina  Pains  and 
the  Aufidus,  is  suttedbv  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
emporium,  of  Arpi  Without  such  authority  we 
should  have  fixed  upon  Sipontum  as  answering 
that  purpose  better  from  its  greater  proximity. 
This  town  laid  claims  to  a  Grecian  origin,though 
not  of  so  remote  a  date  as  the  Trojan  war.  We 
do  not  hear  of  Salapia  in  the  Roman  history  till 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  is  represented  as 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  alter 
the  battle  of  Cannae;  but  not  long  after,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  Marcellus  by  the  party  which 
favoured  the  Roman  interest,  together  with  the 

SMTison  which  Hannibal  had  placed  there.  The 
arthaginian  general  seems  to  have  felt  the  loss 
of  this  town  severely;  and  it  was  probably  the 
desire  of  revenge  which  prompted  him,  after  the 
death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt  the  stra- 
tagem of  addressing  letters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  obtain  admission  with  his  troops. 
The  Salapitani,  however,  being  warned  of  nis 
design,  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  prox- 
imity of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years 
after  these  events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast, 
where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Hostihus,  a  Roman  praetor,  who 
caused  a  communication  to  be  opened  between 
die  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable  remains  of 
both  towns,  are  still  standing  at  some'  distance 
jYom  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Sstpt,  wh  ich 
confi  rm  this  account  of  Vitru  vius.  The  Palus 
Salapina,  now  Lago  diSalpi,  is  noticed  by  Ly- 
eophron  and  Luean."    Oram. 

Salami,  I.  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome,  which 
ed  towards  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Solaria,  because  salt  ($al) 


Mart  4  tp$L IL  A  bridge,  called  SXa- 

rim. was  built  four  miles  from  Rome  through 
the  Salarian  gate  on*  the  river  Anio. 

Salami,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, "  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  Libicii,  ana  at  the  foo* 
.of  the  Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  territory 
lay  chiefly,  however,  in  a  long  valley,  which 
reached  to  the  summits  of  theuraian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the  Little  and  Great  St.  Bernard. 
The  passages  over  these  mountains  into  Gaul 
were  too  important  an  object  for  the  Romans, 
not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Salas&i ;  but  these  hardy  moua* 
taineem,  though  attacked  as  early  as  609  U.  C. 
held  out  for  a  kmg  time,  and  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign* of  Augustus.  Such 
was  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  that 
they  could  easily  intercept  all  communication 
through  the  valleys  by  occupying  the  heights. 
Strabo  represents  them  as  carrying  on  a  sort  of 
predatory  warfare,  during  which  they  seized 
and  ransomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
even  ventured  to  plunder  the  baggage  and  mili- 
tary chest  of  Julius  Csesar.  Augustus  caused 
their  country  at  last  to  be  occupied  permanently 
by  a  large  force  under  Terentius  Varro.  A 
great  many  of  the  Salassi  perished  in  this  last 
war,  and  the  rest  to  the  number  of  36,000,  were 
sold  and  reduced  to  slavery."  (Vid.  Augusta 
Pratoria.)    Cram. 

SALfiirrim,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia. 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Brunduaium,  Tarentum,  and  Hy- 
drnntum.  Hal.  8, -v.  blQ.—Virg.  JEn.  3*.  v. 
400.— Farr*  dt  R.  R.  1,  c  M.—Strab.  &— 
JMUa,fi,c.4. 

Sauebnum,  now  Salerno,  a  town  of  the  Pi- 
cenrini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages,  Plin.  13,  c.  3.— Iav. 
34,  c.  46.—I«aift,  9,  v.  496^-jtoferc.  1,  c  16. 
—Herat.  1,  ep.  15. 

SalmIos,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  HaU- 
carnassus,  which  rendered  effeminate  all  thoat 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  985, 
1. 16,  v.  SW.—Hfgim,  lab.  971.— Pesims.  d*  V. 

SALMAienCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Sola- 


Salmoni,  I.  a  town  of  EJis  m  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain,  from  which  the  Enipeus  takes 
its  source,  and  mils  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olympia,  which,  on  account  of 
that,  is  called  Sahnenis.    Ovid.  3,  Amor.  el.  $, 

v.  43. II.  A  promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

Dianys.b. 

Salo,  now  XaUu,  a  river  in  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Iberus.    Mart  10,  ep.  90. 

8ALonoauM,  now  Soleur*,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii. 

8Il6wa,  Salokb,  and  8ai.on,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who 
on  that  account  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  victory.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  emperor  Dioctesian,  and  be  retired  -there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a  stater/ 
palace,  the  rums  of  which  were  still  seen  in 
the  loth  century  at  Spaiatre,  about  three  miles 
from  toaUma.  Luean.  4,  v.  404.— Ceo.  Bet 
Oh. •.— JMtfc,  %  e.  X 
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Salves,  or  SiL&nr,  a  powerful  nation  #f  Oaal, 
'who  extended  from  the  Rhone  along  the 
southern  bank  of  ihe  Butane*,  almost  to  the 
Alps ;  and  with  whom  the  Mossilians  had  to 
contend."  D>A*vilU.—Liv.  5,  c.  34  and  36, 
L  81,  e.  36. 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gaul.now  called  Ike  Sotn- 
wte,  which  mils  into  the  British  channel  near 
Abbeville. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine, 
famous  in  sacred  history.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Samaritans,  were  composed  of  Heathens 
and  rebellious  Jews,  and  on  having  a  temple 
built  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem, 
a  lasting  enmity  arose  between  the  people  of : 
JuJaa  and  of  Samaria,  so  that  no  intercourse 
took  place  between  the  countries,  and  the  name 
of  Samaritan  became  a  word  of  reproach,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  curse. 

Samarobriva,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Amiens, 
'  in  Picardy. 

Sam*.     Vid.  CtpkaUema. 

Sam  sites,. a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  situate  between  Campania,  Apulia, 
amlLatium.  They  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  gainst  the  Romans  in 
the  first  ages  of  .that  empire,  till  they  were  at 
last  totally  extirpated,  B.  C.  973,  after  a  War  of 
71  years.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Sam- 
mum  or  Samnts.  lAv.  7,  ftc.r-/V.  1,  c.  16> 
Ac.  1. 3,  c.  i$.—Sfrab.5.—LMea*.2.—EMtrop.  3. 

SamjsaTa,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  Commogene, 
near  the  Euphrates,  below  mount  Taurus, 
where  Lucian  was  born. 

Samothracb,  or  Samothracta,  on  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  k  is* 
distant  about  33  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Leucosia,  Mdtiu,  EUctria, 
Lswcania,  and  Dardania.  "  Though  insigni- 
ficant in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to 
it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  and  her  Cory- 
bantes,  which  are  said  to  have  originated  there, 
and  to  have  been  disseminated  from  thenee 
over  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of  Greece. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  investigate  the  ori- 
gin either  of  the  mysteries  above  alluded  to,  or 
of  the  Cabiric*  worship,  with  which  they  were 
intimately  connected,  the  subject,  although  in- 
teresting, being  too  obscure  to  be  elucidated  but 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation.  Herodotus  is  posi- 
tive in  affirming  that  the  Samothracians  prac- 
tised the  Cabiric  orgies,  and  states  that  they  de- 
rived them  from  the  Pelasgi.  who  once  occupied 
that  island,  bnt  afterwards  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Attica.  The  Samothracians  joined  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes :  and  one 
of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle 
of  Salami*."  Oram.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights 
and  immunities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  it,  with  the  rest  of 
the  islands  in  the  ASgean,  into  the  form  of  a 
province.  Plin.  4,  c.  l^—Strab.  10.— Jferad. 
7,  c.  108,  Ac.— Fit*.  Mn.  7,  v.  308.— Mela,  3, 
c.  7  -Paus.  7,  c.*4.— Flor.  3,  c.  13. 

Sana,' a  town  of  mount  Athos;  near  which 
Xerxes  began  fo  make  a  channel  to  convey  the 
sea. 

Sakdamotis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  sandal.    Plin.  3,  c.  7. 

Sanoarttts,  or  SangXrw,  a  river  of  Ash  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  the  mountains  that  separate  Phry- 


gia  from  Oatatuu  It  beteags,  however,  to  tat 
latter  country  and  to  Bithynia,  and  empties  into 
the  Euxine  Sea,  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Thyni  and  the  Mariandyni.  It  is  still  called 
the  Sakaria. 

Samtonss,  and  Saxtonj*,  now  Saiationge,* 
people  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Gaol 
Lmcan.  1,  v.  4£L—MarUaL  3,  ep.  96. 

Saws,  now  Savio,  a  river  uf  Gaul  Cispadana, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic.    lAtcan.  3,  v.  406. 

Saracrno,  part  of  Arabia  Petrssa,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Saracens  who  embraced  the  religion 
ot  Mahomet. 

Sarasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia,  oa 
the  Tigris.    Strab. 

Saravus,  now  the  Saw,  a  river  of  Belgium, 
falling  into  the  Moselle. 

Sarin,  the  inhabitants  uf  Sardinia.    Vid.  £t#w 


Sardinia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  Sicily,  is  situate  between  Italy  and 
Africa,  at  the  south  of  .Corsica.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  SandaliaUs  or  Ichm*w,  from  its  re- 
sembling the  human  foot,  ('x*°e)  and  it  received 
the  name  of  Sardinia  from  Sard  us,  a  son  of  Her- 
cules, who  settled  here  with  a  colony  which  he 
bad  brought  with  him  from  Libya.  Other  colo- 
nies, under  Aristssus,  Norax,  and  Iolas,  also  sew 
tied  there.  The  Carthaginians  were  long  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romas* 
in  the  Punic  wars,  B.  C.  S31 .  Some  call  it  with 
Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  The 
air  was  very  unwholesome,  though  the  soil  was 
fertile  in  corn,  .in  wine,  and  oil.  Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor 
any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with 
a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of 
death;  hence  risus  Sardonic**,  or  Sardoms. 
Cic.  Fam.  7,  c  85.— Servius  ad  Vir/r.  7,  eel.  4L 
—Tacit.  Ann.  8,  c.  85.— Mela,  3,  c  l.—StraL 
3  and  b.—Cic.  fro  ManiL  ad  Q.  fraL  3,  es.3.- 
Plin.  3,  c.  7.— Pans,  10,  c  17.— Varro  at  R.  A 
—  Vol.  Max.  7.C.  & 

Sarins,  or  Sardbs,  now  Sari,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Traolus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  far  the 
many  sieges  it  sustained  against  the  Cimme- 
rians, Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians,  Ionian^ 
and  Athenians,  and  for  the  battle  in  which,  B. 
C.  302,  Anttochua  Soter  was  defeated  by  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  548,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  504,  which  became  the  canst 
of  the  invasion  of  Attica  bv  Darius.  PkU.  i% 
Alex.— Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  137,  153,  Ac— SfrsA. 
13.— tf*roa\l,c.7,Ac. 

Sardokm,  the  people  of  Roossilon  in  Franca, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.    Plin.  3,  c  4. 

Sarrphta,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sydon,  now  Smrfand. 

Sarmata^  or  Saoromatje,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sarrmtia.     V'<L  Sarmntia. 

Sarmatia,  an  extensive  country  at  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  Germany,  and  (fee  Vist** 
In.  on  the  west,  the  Jazvgn*  On  the  south,  and 
Tanafe  on  the  east  The  Asiatic  !•%■»  bounded 
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by  Hyramia,the  Tanais,  and  the  EoxineSea. 
Theionner  contained  ihe  modern  kingdoms  of 
Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  IMUe  Tartar? ; 
and  the  latter.  Gnat  Tarta/ry.  Circassia,  and 
the  neighbouring  counpry.  The  8armaiiaas 
were  a  savage,  uncivilized  nation,  often  eon- 
Xounded  with  the  Scythians,  naturally  warlike, 
and  famous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  they  became  very  powerful, 
they  disturbed  the  peace  of  Rome  by  their  fre- 
quent incursions;  till  at  last,  increased  by  the 
savage  hordes  of  Scy  thia,  under  the  barbarous 
names  qf  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths,  Alans,  Ac. 
they  successfully  invaded  and  ruined  the  em- 
pire in  the  3d  and  4tb  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  generally  lived  on  the  moun- 
tains without  any  habitation,  except  their  cJkar- 
iats,  whence  they  have  been  called  Hamaxobii} 
they  lived  upon  plunder,  and  fed  upon  milk 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  horses.  Strab.  7,  dec. 
— Jftfcb,  2,  c.  4,—Diod.  2.— Flor.  4,  c.  12.— Z*- 
can.  I,  etc— Juv9  2.—Qcid.  Tost.  3,  die.  The 
ancients  did  attach  to  the  name  of  Sarmatia  a 
meaning  sufficiently  definite,  as  the  boundaries 
given  above  may  explain ;  but  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent as  regarded  the  Sarmatae,  or  people  in- 
habiting the  region  thus  indicated ;  and  modern 
investigations  for  a  long  time  only  added  to  the 
obscurity  that  prevailed  upon  this  point.  Vid. 
Europa.  • 

S  arm  ATI  com  mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Ovid.  4,  ex  Pont.  ep.  10,  v.  3a 

Sarxus,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
Stat.  1,  Sulv.  2,  v.  265.—  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  738. 
— Strab.  5. 

Saronicub  sinus,  now  the  gulf  of  Engia,  a 
bay  of  the  JSgean  Sea.  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.' 
The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  and  that  of  ScyllKum.  Some  sup- 
pose that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a 
small  river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast, 
or  from  a  small  harbou r  of  the  same  name.  The 
Saron ic  bay  is  about  62  miles  in  circumference, 
23  miles  in  its  broadest,  and  25  in  its  longest 
part,  according  to  modern  calculation. 

Sarp£don,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a 

temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana. II.  Also 

a  promontory  of.  tne  same  name  in  Cilicia,  be- 
yond which  An/iochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
dv  a  treaty  df  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
tne  Romans,  lav.  38,  c.  38.— Mela,  1,  c.  13. 
III.  A  promontorv  of  Thrace. 

Sarra,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as 
Ture.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small  shell- 
fish of  the  same  name,  whieh  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  whose  blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet  of  sarra- 
mis,  so  often  applied  to  Tvrian  colours,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Tynans,  particularly  Carthage.  Sil.  6,  v. 
G68. 1. 15,  v.  205.—  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  506.— Festus 
de  V.  sig. 

Sarrastes,  a  peorrie  of  Campania,  on  the 
Barnus,  who  assisted*  Turnus  against  jEneas. 
F?r*\  jfy.  7,  v.  738. 

SarsTna.  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where 
the  poet  Plautus  was  born.    The  inhabitants 


are  called  Sarsinates.    Martial  9,  ep.  91.— 
PU*.  3,  c.  14.— Jtat.  8,  v.  462. 

Bason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  lying  between  Brnndusium  and  Anion 
'  on  the  coast  of  Greece.   It  is  barren  and  inhos* . 
!  pitable.    Strab.  S.—Lucan.  2»  v.  627.  and  5,  v. 
650.— SikJL  7,  r.  480. 

StATicuLA,  and  Saticuuh,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  729.-Z.it>.  9,  c.  21, 1. 23, 
c.39. 

Satura,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part  of 
the  Pontine  lakes.  Sil.  8,  v.  382.—  Virg.  JBn. 
7fv.80L 

Saturbjum,  or  Satureom,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, near  Tarentum,  with  famous  pastures 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  satureiamm 
in  HoraL  1,  SW.  6. 

Satubnu,  a  name  poetically  applied  to  Italy. 
It  was  an  early  appellation  of  Rome,  the  latter 
being,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  later  name,  and  not 
of  Latin  origin. 

Saturctm,  a  town  of  Calabria,  where  sturB  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours  with 
great  success.     Virr.  G.  2,  v.  197, 1.  4,  v.  335. 

SAvc,or  Savona,  I.  a  town  with  a  small  rive* 
of  the  same  name  in*  Campania.  Stat.  4.— - 
Plin.  3,  c  5.— II.  A  town  of  Uguria. 

Sauromatjb.     Vid.  Sarmatia. 

8a vus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  Nori- 
cum,  at  tbe  north  of  Aquileia,  and  tailing  into 
the  Danube,  after  flowing  through  Pannonia  in 
an  eastern  direction.    Claudius  de  Slit.  2. 

Saxones,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  were  probably 
of  a  race  between  the  Teutones  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  though  from  their  first  appearance  in 
history  they  bore  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
warlike  people,  yet  they  .do  not  appear  witn 
that  resistless  power  till  tbe  people  of  the  north, 
embracing  a  new  life,  embarked  upon  the  seaa 
to  carry  beyond  their  continent.the  devastating 
influence  of  their  arms.  The  conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  their  first  great  achievement;  and  their 
establishment  in  that  country  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Saxon  name  throughout  all  the  states 
just  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered 
empire.   Plot.  3, 11.— Claud.  I,  Eutr.  v.  392. 

Scsa,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  Laomedon  was  seen.  The  name  is  de- 
rived by  some  from  moioc  {sinister.)  Homer. 
n.—8il  13,  v.  73. 

Scalabis,  now  St.  Irene,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain. 

ScALDts,  or  Scai.dium,  I.  a  river  of  Belgium, 
now  called  the  Sche\d,  and  dividing  the  modern 
country  of  tbe  Netherlands  from  Holland.   Cas* 

G.  6,  v.  33. II.  Pons,  a  town  on  the  same 

river,  now  called  Conde.    Cos. 

Scamander,  or  Scamandros,  ft  celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida* 
and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Sigauim.  It  re- 
ceives the  Simois  in  its  course,  and  towards  its 
mouth  it  is  very  muddy,  and  flows  through 
marshes.  This  river,  according  to  Homer,  was 
called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  Scamandei  by 
men.  It  was  usual  among  all  the  virgins  of 
Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Scamander  when  they 
were  arrived  to  nubile  vears.  JElian.  Anim.  8, 
c.  21.— Strab.  1  and  l3.— Plin.  5,  c.  30.- Aft/*,  I, 
c.  18.— Homer.  It.  b.—Plui.—*Eschin.  ep.  10. 

Scamakdria,  a  town  on  the  Scamander. 
P/i».4,c.30. 
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tcuu  iiuv.a,  a  name  givea  hy  the  ancients 
to  thai  trad  oi  territory  which  contains  the 
modern  kingdoms  of  fCorway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, LapUuU,  Finland,  Ac  supposed  by  them 
to  be  an  island.    Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Scantu  «rLVA,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.    Cic. 

$capt£svls,  a  lowa  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  belonging 
to  Tnucydides,  who  is  supposed  there  to  have 
written  his  history  of  the  Peloponaesiau  war. 
iMcret.  6,  v.  810.— f**J.  in  dm. 

Siardii,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
which  separate  it  from  lllyricum.  Liv.  43,  c.  HO. 

Socna,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  Shannon. 
Ormius.  1,  c.  2. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  were  long  conceal- 
ed under  ground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet,  dec. 
Strab.  10. 

Schema,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the*  western  mouths  of  the 
Nile  and  Alexandria.    Strab. 

Sciathos,  an  island  in  the  jEgean  8ea,  op* 
aosite  mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
Vol.  Flaec.  9. 

SciRADfUM,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  on  the 
Saronicus  Sinus. 

Scombrob,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope. 

ocoRDiscr,  and  Scordisca,  a  people  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Thrace,  well  known  during  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  for  th*ir  barbarity  and 
uncivilized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  drink- 
ing human  blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed 
their  captive  enemies  to  their  gods.  Liv.  41,  c. 
19.— Slrab.  %—FHor.  3,  c.  4. 

Scon,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Picts.  Clan- 
dian  de  Hon.  3,  com.  v.  54.     Vid?  Caledonia. 

Scur.TEN'NA,  a*  river  of  Gaul  Cispadana,  fall- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  Panaro.  Liv.  41, 
c.  12  and  18.— Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

ScYt,Ac£t7M,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  built  by 
Mnesthetis  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony. 

Scvlljeum,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  < 
on  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

Scyros,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
JEgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  E ubcpa,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelas- 
giansand  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  and  became  father  of 
N  eoptolemus  by  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Lycomedes.  .  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v. 
608.— Ooid.  Met.  7,  v.  464,  1.  13,  v.  15C.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  T— Slrab.  9. 

Scythje,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Vid. 
Scvthia. 

Sct-tuia,  a  larsrr  country  situate  on  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic.  The  most  northern  parts 
of  Scythia  were  uninhabited  on  account  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  more 
southern  in  Asia  tha,t  were  inhabited,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Scythia  intra  ^  extra 
fmanm,  &c.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  had 

£i  net  rated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
T  at  the  north,  east,  and  west.    Scythia  com- 
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preheaded  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Tartar^ 
Rama  in  Asia,  Siberia,  Muscovy,  the  Crimea, 
Poland,  part  of  Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  dec 
The  Seythiaas  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes;  they  had  no  cities,  but  continually 
changed  their  habitations.  They  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  they  despised 
money,  ami  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The  vir- 
tues seemed  to  flourish  among  them ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  moderation  which  other  nations 
wished  to  acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to 
them.  Some  authors,  however,  represent  them 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
human  flesh,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  used  the  sculls  of  travellers  as  vessels 
in  their  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irruptions  upon  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  624,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
28  years,  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods 
extending  theiftjponquests  in  Europe,  and  pene- 
trating as  far  as  Egypt  Their  government  was 
monarchical,  and  the  deference  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns  was  unparalleled.  When 
the  king  died,  his  body  was  carried  through 
every  province,  where  it  was  received  in  solemn 
procession,  ana  afterwards  buried.  In  the  firs 
centuries  after  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  Sarmaiia 
ana  Massageta.  Herodot.  1,  c.  4,  6tc. — Strab 
T—Diod.  2.— Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  4.— Justin.  %  t 
1,  Ac—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  Gl,  1. 2,  v.  224. 

Sebknnytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  Sebennytie.  Plin.  5,  c.  10. 
Seb&tus,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Jfaplest  whence  ine  epithet  &- 
.betkis,  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders  and  became  mother  of  (Eba- 
lus  by  Telon.     Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  734. 

Sed&ki,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul.  Their 
country  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Vallis 
Pennina,  and  their  principal  town,  Civitas  Se- 
dunorum,  is  now  Sion.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Segcsta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  JEne- 
as,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  Vid. 
jEgesta. 

Scgobrica,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  Saguntum. 
Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power  in 
the  age  of  the  Caesars,  it  stood  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  small  streams  that  formed  the  Da- 
rius, and  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Old  CasliU. 

Srguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Carnarvon  in  Wales.     Cos.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Srgusiani,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loin. 
Cox.  G.  lj  c.  10.-  Plin.  4,  c.  18. 

Sur^uciA,  I.  a  town  of  Babylonia.  This  place 
owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus'  Nicator,  and  wis 
erected  avowedly  as  a  rival  to  Babylon.  It  stood 
upon  the  right  hank  of  the  I'isrris,  opposite  the 
Parthian  city  of  Ctesiphon.  The  bishop  oi  (Ins 
see  was  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Christian 
religion  superseded  the  old  superstition,  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Primate  of  all  the  churches 

east  of  Syria. TI.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

seashorejcenerallv  called  Pleria,  to  dltitingtisn 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There  were 
no  less  than  six  other  cities  which  were  called 
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Setaueia,and  which  had  all  received  their  aaaoe 
f rum  Seleacas  Nicaior.  They  weie  nil  situate 
in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  inCibcia,  and  near  the 
Euphrates.  Flor/^QAi.—PluLinDem.— Me- 
la, 1,  c.  13.— ,S¥r«*.  11  and  15.— PJi».  6,  c.  26. 

S&LCQO*,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received 
its  name  from  Selcuc.as,  the  founder  of  the  Sy- 
rian empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  also  called  TeWapolis  from  the 
four  cities  it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities: 
Seleucia  called  after  Seleucus,  Antioch  called 
after  his  lather.  Laodicea  after  his  mother,  and 
Apainea  after  his  wife.    Strab.  \f>. 

Skloa,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a  colony 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Liv.  35,  c.  13. — 
Strobe. 

Selinuns,  or  SsLiifU%  (uniis,)  I.  a  town  on 
the  southern  parts  of  Sicily)  founded  A.  U.  C. 
137.  It  received  its  name  from  a»A>*»r,  parsley. 
which  grew  there  in  abundance.  The  marks  or 
its  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  vene- 
rable rains  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Virf.  JBn.  3,  v.  705.— Pans.  6,  c.  19 II. 

A  river  of  Ells  in  Peloponnesus,  which  watered 
the  to wn  of  Scill  us.  Paus,  5,  c.  6. III.  An- 
other in  Achaia. IV.  Another  in  Sicily. 

V.  A  river  and  town  of  Ciiicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died.    Liv.  33,  c  20.— Strab.  14. VI. 

Two  small  rivers  near  Diana's  temple  at  Ephe- 

sus.    Plin.  5,  c.  80. VII.  A  lake  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Cayster.    Strab.  14.  • 

Sellasu,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  CEnus  and  Gonjrylus,  in  a 
valley  confined  between  iwo  mountains  named 
Evas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only 
road  by  which  an  army  could  enter  Laconia 
from  the  north,  and  was  therefore  a  position  of 
great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Thus  when  Epaminondas  made  his  attack  upon 
Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
wnich  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, was  to  march  directly  upon  Sellasia  with 
all  his  troops.  Cleomenes,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was 
attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Aniigonus 
Doson,  and  totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict  When  Pausanias  visited  Laconia, 
Sellasia  was  in  ruins."    Cram. 

Sblleis,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.    Homer.  U. 

Seltmbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.    Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

Seunoneb,  a  people  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  Saevic  family.  They  occupied  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  to- 
wards their  sources,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  most  warlike  of  the  German  tribes. 

Sena,  I.  a  town  of  Hetruria,  east  of  Vola- 
terra  and  south  of  FlorentU.  It  was  surnam- 
ed  Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Umbrian 
town  of  the  same  name.  As  Sienna,  among 
the  republican  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  it  be- 
came illustrious  for  the  part  which  it  bore  in 
the  differrnces  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 
\nd  is  now  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  or 

the  idiom  in  use  among  its  inhabitants. TI. 

Another,  snrnamed  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia  in 
(Tmbria.  "  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans 
after  they  had  expelled,  or  rather  exterminated, 
the  Senbnes,  A.  TJ.  C.  471 ;  but  according  to 
Livr  some  years  before  that  dale.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and 


sacked  by  Pompay."  Cram.  Them  was  fiat 
a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bora 
the  hame  of  Sena. 

Senones,  I.  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gallia 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  possessions, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded 
Italy  and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterwards 
united  with  toe  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  till  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of 
their  towns  in  that  part  of  Italv  where  they  saw 
tied  near  Umbria,  and  which  from  them  was 
called  Senogallia,  were  Fanum  Fortunae,  Sena, 
Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum.  Vid.  Cimbri.  Imt 
can.  1,  v.  254.— SW.  8,  v.  454.— Liv.  5,  c  35, 
dtc.— i^r.— IL  A  people  of  Germany  near 
the  Suevas. 

Sefus,  a  cape  of  "Magnesia  in  Thesaaly,  at 
the  north  of  Euboea,  now  SL  George. 

Septem  AQif,  I.  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 

Reate.  Cic.  4,  Ail.  15. II.  Fratres,  a  moun» 

tain  of  Mauritania,  now  GebeLMtnua.    Slrab. 

17. III.  Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

Saauim,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separates 
the  territories  of  the  Belgae  and  the  Celts,  and 
is  now  called  la  Seine.  Strab.  4.— Mela,  3,  c,  2. 
— Lucan.  1,  v.  425. 

Sequani,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  JEcfui,  between  the  Soane and  mount 
Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome,  &c 
The  country  which  they  inhabited  is  now  call- 
ed Franuhe  CanpU,  or  Upper  Burgundy.  Cos* 
Bell.  G. 

Szrbonis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, "  in  tbe  vicinity  of  mount  Casius,  where 
Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  is  said  to  have 
perished.  It  has  taken  the  name  of  Sebakei 
Bardoil,  from  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  of 
that  name,  who  died  or*  his  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  Egypt"    VAnviQe^ 

Saaca,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Ptole- 
my, between  tbe  Ganges  and  the  eastern  ocean 
in  the  modern  Thibet.  They  were  naturally 
of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fab- 
rication was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were  collected  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
their  country,  and  on  that  acconnt  it  received 
the  name  of  Sericum,  and  thence  a  garment  ot 
dress  of  silk  is  called  seriea  veslis.  Heliogaba* 
luSj  the  Roman  emperor,  was  the  first  who  wore 
a  silk  dress,  which  at  that  time  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became  very 
cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common  dress 
among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  tbev 
Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  Ptol.  6.  c. 
\6.—Horal.  1,  od.  20,  v.  $L—Lucan.  1,  v.  19,  L 
10,  v.  142  and  292.— Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  14,  v.  6. 
—  Virg.  0.2,  v.  121. 

Seriphus,  an  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  about 
35  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny 
only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  The 
Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals  there  in 
banishment,  and  it  was  there  that  Cassius  Se- 
verus,  the  orator,  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  J21iao  the  frogs  of  this  island 
never  croaked  but  when  they  were  removed  . 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were  mora 
noisy  and  clamorous  than  others;  hence  the 
proverb  of  seriphia  rana  applied  to  a  man  who 
never  speaks  nor  sings.    This,  however,  ja 
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Ibttud  uVa  uistake  by  modern  travellers. 
li  was  on  ibe  coast  of  Seriphus  that  the  chest 
was  discovered  in  which  Acrisius  had  exposed 
his  da  tighter  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus. 
Strab.  10.— .Elian.  Anim.  3,  c.  37.— Mela,  2, 
c.  l.—ApoUod.  1.  c.  9.— Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c  21.— 
Odd.  Mel.  5,  v.  $49, 1.  7,  v.  65. 

Sestos,  or  Sestub,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite  Aby- 
dos  on  the  Astatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amours 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  Mela,  2,  c.  2. — Strab. 
VS.—Museus  de  L.&  H.—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  268. 
~-Ovid.  Bsroid.  18,  v.  2. 

Setabw,  a  town  of  Spain,  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Sagantum,  rampus  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.  There  was*  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  SU.  16, 
v.  474.— Strab.  %—Mela.  2.  c.  6.— Plin.  3.  c  3, 
L  19,  c.  1. 

*Setia,  a  town  of  Latium,  above  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  Plin. 
14.  c.  6.— Juv.  5,  v.  34.— Sal.  10,  v.  27.— Mar- 
tial.  13,  ep.  112. 

Ssvo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  now  called  FieU,  or  Dofrt.  Plin. 
4,  c.  15. 

Sextijs  Aau«,  now  Aix,  a  place  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  by 
kfarius.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  Sextins 
Calvinus,  who  subdued  the  Salves,  or  Saluvii, 
whence  the  epithet  Sextiae.  The  term  Aqua\ 
is  used  in  reference  to  its  warm  baths.  It  be- 
came at  length  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
Secanda.  WAnville.—Ltv.  61.— Veil.  Paierc. 
1,'c  15. 

Sicambbi,  or  Stgambri.  "The  Sicambri 
Inhabited  the  south  side  of  the  course  of  the 
Lippe.  Pressed  bv  the  Cattians,  powerful 
neighbours,  whom  Caesar  calls  Sueti,  tney  were 
together  with  the  Ubii,  received  into  Gaul  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  Augustus ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  occupied  this  position  under  the  name  of 
Chieerni,  were  Sicambrians.  It  was  in  favour 
of  the  TJbians  that  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Treves,  ravaged 
that  of  the  Sicambrians,  and  caused  the  Cattians 
to  decamp."    rfAwcxXU. 

Sicambria,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  form- 
ed the  modern  province  of  Ouelderland.  Claud, 
in  Eutrop.  1,  v.  383. 

SYcani.     Vid  Latium. 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage,  which  received  from  Venus,  who 
was  worshipped  there,  the  epithet  of  Venerea. 
•Remains  of  antiquity  are  still  visible  around  the 
modern  place,  which  is  called  Crbs%  and  other- 
wise Kef;  "although  Shaw,  an  English  tra- 
veller, to  whose  information  we  owe*  much  of 
the  topographical  intelligence  of  this  corfntry, 
makes  ,a  distinction  between  those  names,  as 
appropriate  to  two  several  positions.**  Df An- 
nate.—Sat.  in  Jug.  56. 

Sicilia,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  Sicania,  TVtno- 
cria,  and  Triqnelra.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  has  th  ree  celebrated  promontories,  one  look- 
ing towards  -Africa,  called  Lilybaeum;  Pachy- 


num,  lookmgtbwards  Greece;  and  Petorum,**. 
wards  Italy.  Sicily  is  about  GOO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  so  much 
sothat  it  was  called  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewards  the  husbandman 
en  hundred-fold.  Its  most  famous  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Leontini,  Lilybseum,  Agri- 
gentum,  Gela,  Drepanum,  Eryx,  fte.  The 
highest  and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  island 
is  JStna,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dange- 
rous, and  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants ;  from  which  circumstance  the  ancients 
supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan  andrhe  Cy- 
clops were  placed  there.  The  poets  feign  that 
the  Cvclops  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  and  that  after  them  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sicani,  Cpeople  of  Spain,  and  at 
last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Italy.  VuL  Si- 
cult.  The  plains  of  finna  are  well  known  for 
their  excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fusely perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  tne  chief  deities  of  that  place ;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
latter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there, 
and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  separated 
from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
of  the  Charybdis  were  thus  formed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of  luxury,  that 
Simla  mensa  became  proverbial.  The  rights 
of  citizens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  them  by 
M.  Antony.  Cic.  14.  AH.  12.  Verr.  2,  c.  13.- 
Homer.  Od.  9,  &c— Justin.  4,  c.  1,  &c — Vtrg. 
JBn.  3,  v.  414,  &c.—JUd.  14,  v.  11,  &c~-Pli%. 

3,  c.  8,  &c. The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the 

jEgean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  account  oi 
its  fruitfulness. 

81CORUS,  now  Segro,  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyreuaean  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  little  above 
its  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Casar 
conquered  Afraniusand  Petreius,  the  partisans 
of-  Pornpey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14, 130,  &c— Plin. 
3,  c.  3. 

Sfcuu.     Vid.  Latium. 

Siculi  frstum,  the  sea  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  in  some 
places  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of  dogs  can 
be  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  separated  the  island  fronwhe  continent. 
"  We  find  the  name  of  Mare  Siculum  applied 
to  the  waters  which  washed  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Greece."  Strab.  2, 123.— PKn.  4. 5. 
— Cram.— Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

Sioton,  now  Basilica,  a  town  of  Poloponne- 
sus,  the  capital  of  Sicyonia.  "  Few  cities  of 
Greece  could  boast  of  such  high  antiquitv,  since 
it  already  existed  under  the  names  of  ^jfialea 
and  Mecone  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops 
in  the  Peninsula,  Homer  represents  Sicyon 
as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  with 
the  whole  of  Achaia.  Pausanias  and  other 
genealogists  have  handed  down  to  us  a  long  list 
of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  JEguAvs  its  found- 
er, to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dcrians 
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and  Her&clidfls,  from  which  period  it  became 
subject  to  Argos.  Its  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named,  Hyllua,  Pamphyli, 
Dymantas,  and  JSgialus,  a  classification  intro- 
duced by  the  Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  by  the  Argives.  How  long 
a  connexion  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
we  are  not  informed;  but  it  appears  that  when 
Cleisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  they  were 
independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotus  re- 
lates that  whilst  at  war  with  Araros  he  changed 
the  names  of  the  Sicvonian  tribes  which  were 
Dorian,  that  they  might  not  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adverse  city;  and  in  older  to  ridicule  the 
6icyonians,  the  historian  adds,  that  he  named 
them  afresh  after  such  animals  as  pigs  and 
asses;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the  former 
appellations  were  however  restored.  Sicyon 
'  continued  tinder  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years ;  such  being  the 
mildness  of  their  rnle,  and  their  observance  of 
the  existing  laws,  that  the  people  gladly  beheld 
the  crown  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  appears,  however,  from  Thucy- 
dides,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  government  had  been  changed  to  an  aristo- 
cracy. In  that  contest,  the  Sicyonians.  from 
their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  espoused  the 
cause  of  Sparta ;  and  the  maritime  situation  of 
their  territory  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to  the 
ravages  of  the  naval  forces  of  Athens.  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
that  Sicyon  once  more  became  subject  to  a  des- 
potic government,  of  which  Euphron,  one  of 
its  principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  with  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians.  His  reign,  however,  was  not  of 
longduration,  being  waylaid  at  Thebes,  whither 
he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  that  power. 
by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  murdered 
in  the  very  citadel .  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Sicyon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polysperchon;  but  on  his  being 
as>assinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  courage 
and  firmness  displayed  by  Cratesipolis  his  wife, 
that  they  were  finally  overpowered.  Not  long 
after  this  event,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  made 
himself  master  of  Sicyon,  and  having  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  town  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name 
of  Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, was  placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  and  distant  about  12  or  20  stadia  from 
the  sea..  The  change  which  was  thus  effected 
in  en  *  situation  of  this  city  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For 
many  years  they  still  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  until  Nicocles,  the 
last,  was  expelled  by  Aratus  the  son  of  Clinias. 
Clinias  himself  had  previously  reigned  for  a 
short  period,  when  he  wasput  to  death  by  Aban- 
tidas,  who  usurped  the  authority  and  forced 
Aratus  to  fly.  Nicocles  having  succeeded  Aban- 
tidas,  Aratas  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his 
country  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  exiles 
and  some  Argive  mercenaries,  and  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 


he  scaled  during  the  night,  and  overpowering 
the  satellites  of  Nicocles,  who  escaped  during 
the  tumult,  became  master  of  Sicyon.  He  then 
proclaimed  liberty;  recalled  all  the  exiles  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  lands  and  property.  Wise- 
ly foreseeing  also  the  dangers  to  which  so  small 
a  republic  was  exposed  both  from  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  enemies,  he  determined  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achaean  league ;  by  which  measure  it  • 
acquired  that  degree  of  strength  and  security  of 
which  it  stood  so  much  in  need.  By  the  great 
abilities  and  talents  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  was 
raised  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  other 
Achaean  states,  and  being  already  celebrated  as 
the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece,  continued 
to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had 
there  alone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt- 
ed.  Aratus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an 
active  and  glorious  life,  not  without  suspicion  ol 
having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon.  He  was  interred  at  Sicyon  with 
great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  him  as  the  founder  and  deliverer  of 
the  city.  After  the  dissolution  ol  the  Achaean 
league  litttle  is  known  of  Sicyon ;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices 
and  monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its 
walls,  though  he  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suf- 
fered from  various  calamities,  but  especially 
from  an  earthquake,  which  nearly  reduced  it  to 
desolation.  The  ruins  of  this  once  great  and 
flourishing  city  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small 
village  of  Basilica.  Dr.  Clarke  in  forms  us  that 
these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  yet 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the 
buildings  or  the  city  must  either  have  survived 
the  earthquake  to  which  Pausanias  alludes,  or 
have  been  constructed  at  some  laterperiod.  In 
this  number  is  the  theatre,  which  that  traveller 
considered  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  Jcind  in  all  Greece.  Dr.  Clarke  iden- 
tified also  the  site  of  the.  Acropolis,  and  observed 
several  foundations  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings in  a  style  as  massive  as  the  Cyclopean : 
very  grand  vails  of  brick  tiles ;  remains  of  a 
palace  with  many  chambers ;  the  stadium ;  ruins 
of  a  temple  near  the  theatre ;  some  ancient 
caves,  and  traces  of  a  paved  way.  Sir  W.  Gell 
reports  that '  Basilica  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses, 
situated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rockyascent, 
along  wh  ich  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon .  This  city 
was  in  shape  triangular,  and  placed  upon  a  higL 
flat,  overlooking  the  plain,  afcout  an  hour  from 
the  sea,  where  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
On  the  highest  angle  of  Sicyon  was  the  citadel ; 
the  situation  is  secure,  without  being  inconve- 
niently lofty.'  It  appears  from  Polybius  that 
Sicyon  had  a  port  capable  of  containing  ships  of 
war ;  and  we  Irnow  from  Herodotus  that  it  sent 
twelve  ships  to  Artemisium,  and  the  same  num- 
ber to  Salamis.  The  territory  of  Sicyon  was 
separated  from  that  of  Corinth  by  the  small 
river  Nemea."    Cram, 

Sicyonu,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  on 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sic  von  was  the 
capital,  '  ,The  territory  is  said  to  abound  with 
corn,  wine,  and  olives,  and  also  with  iron 
mines.     Ytd.  Sis.yon. 
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Swot  mm,  ft  town  of  Ctanpcaia,  called  alio 
Itomuwu    VuL  7fea*um.    Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  727. 

Sidon,  "  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia, 
ud  the  most  northerly  of  all  those  which  were 
assigned  lor  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Asher. 
Beyond  it  the  country  of  Phoenicia,  hitherto 
nothing  but  a  bare  seacoast  begins  to  open  to- 
wards the  east  in  a  fine  rich  valley,  having  Li- 
banus  upon  the  north  and  the  Anti-Libanus  on 
_  the  south.  It  was  called  so  from  Zidon,  one  of 
'  the  sons  of  Canaan,  who  first  planted  here ;  not, 
as  some  say,  from  Sida,  the  daughter  of  Relus, 
once  a  king  hereof.  It  was  situate  in  a  ferule 
and  delightful  soil  defended  with  the  sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mountains  lying 
betwixt  it  and  Libanus.  This  city  was  at  sev- 
eral times  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
of  Tyre;  the  mother  of  it  in  the  times  oi  hea- 
thenism, Tyre  being  a  colony  of  this  people ; 
and  the  daughter  of  it,  when  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  acknowledging  the  church  of 
Tyre  for  its  mother  church.  The  city,  in  those 
times  very  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  hav- 
ing on  the  north  side  a  fort  or  citadel,  mounted 
on  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  environed  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea ;  which,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  command  of  the  western  Christians, 
was  held  by  the  order  of  the  Dutch  knights ; 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  port,  which 
the  templars  guarded."  flfcyf.  Cos*.  "  The 
ancient  Sidon,  mother  of  the  Phoenician  cities, 
is  now  a  town  of  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  un- 
der the  name  of  Scyde.  It  is  the  principal  port 
of  Damascus.  The  harbour,  like  all  the  others 
on  this  coast,  was  formed  with  much  art,  and  at 
an  immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers. 
These  works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  the  harbour,  are  now  fallen 
to  decay.  The  Enin  Facardin,  who  dreaded 
the  visits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  famous  harbours  of  Phoeni- 
cia/1 Malte-Brun.  The  city  of  Sidon  was 
taken  by  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  in- 
habitants had  burnt  themselves  and  the  city, 
B.  C.  351 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its 
inhabitants.  Luean.  3,  v.  217, 1. 10,  v.  141.— 
IHod.  16.— Justin.  11,  c.  10.— Plin.  36,  c.  26.— 
Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  411.— Mela,  1,  c.  12. 

StDOMORUM  insula,  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf.    Slrab.  16. 

Sidonis.  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.19. 

Siena  jtjlia,  a  town  of  Etruria.  Cic.  Brut. 
18.— Tacit.  4.    Hist.  45. 

Siga,  now  Ned-Roma,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
famous  as  the  palace  of  Syphax.  Plin.  5,  c.  11. 

Sigjeum,  or  SiofeuM,  now  cape  Ineihisari,  a 
town  of  Troas,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into  the  sea, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  shore.  It  was 
near  Sigseum  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were 
fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there  Achilles 
was  buried.  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  312, 1.  7,  v.  294. 
— Ovid.  Met.  12.  v.  71.— Laean.  9,  v.  962.— 
.Mela,  I,  c.  ia— Slrab.  13.— Dictvs.  CrH.  5,  c.  12. 

Siqnia,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
Inhabitants  were  called  Signini.  The  wine  of 
8ignia  was  used  bv  the  ancients  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Martial.  13,  ep.  1 16. II.  A  moun- 
tain of  Phrygia.    Plin.  5,  c.29. 


fln*A,  or  Syla,  a  large  weed  in  the  cooatry  of 
the  Brulii,  near  the  Ajmunes,  abounding  with 
much  pitch.  Strab.  k—Virg.JEn.  12,  v.  715. 

Silamjs,  "  which  dividesLucania  iromCanv 
paiiia,  takes  its  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hirptni; 
and  after  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  AAjgra, 
and  the  Calor,  Colore,  empties  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Sakmo.  The  waters  of  this  river  art 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  possessed  the 
property  of  incrusting,  by  means  of  a  calcareous 
deposition,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  which 
were  thrown  into  them.  At  its  month  was  a 
haven  named  Pprtus  Alburnus.  as  we  lean 
from  a  verse  of  Lucilius,  cited  by  Probes  the 
grammarian."    Cram, 

Stus,  a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,  falling  inte 
the  Adriatic.    Plin.  3.  c.  18. 

Shvium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  OargaUom. 
Plin,  3.  c.  11. 

Siuma,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Brit- 
ain. They  occupied  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Sabrinas  JEstuarium.  Isea,  their  chief  city, 
was  "  the  residence  of  a  Roman  legion;  its  sue 
is  now  recognized  in  the  name  of  Coer-Lcan,  oa 
a  river,  whose  name  of  Usk  is  evidently  u> 
same  as  those  of  the  city."    VAnvilU. 

SiMBRivius,  or  SfMBMTvros,  a  lake  of  Latium, 
formed  by  the  Anio.     Tacit.  14,  Ann.  23. 

Simbthus,  or  Symrtbus,  a  town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a  bound* 
ary  between  the  territories  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
tana  and  the  Leontini.     Virg.  JSn.  9,  v.  581 

SiMois,  (entis,)  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises 
in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthna.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the  ancient 
poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  fought  many 
battles  during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  found  to 
be  but  a  small  rivulet  by  modern  travellers,  and 
even  some  have  disputed  its  existence.  Homer. 
II.—  Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.»104,  1.  3,  v.  302;  &c— 
Ovid.  Met  13,  v.  2Qi.—Melay  1,  c.  ia 

Sink,  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  "  The 
accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  give  < 
southern  China  the  name  of  Sin,  pronounced  ' 
by  the  Persians  Tckin.  The  origin  of  this 
name  is  uncertain ;  and,  though  the  Shut  of 
the  ancients  were  situated  more  to  the  west 
than  any  part  of  modern  China,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to 
be  considered  as  unmeaning.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  the  ancient  generic  name 
for  all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China,  and  India, 
east  of  the  Ganges."    Malte-Brun. 

Sindjb,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  be  the  Nieabar  Islands. 

SiMGJBi,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thrace. 

Sinoara,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
now  Sin  jar. 

Smomcus  sinus,  a  gulf  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  confined  between  the  peninsula  of  Sitbo- 
nia  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Acte  on  the  other. 
On  the  Sithonian  shore  stood  the  town  of  Sin- 
gns,  whence  the  ancient  name  of  the  golf, 
which  receives  its  modem  appellation  from 
Monte-Santo,  the  Athos  of  antiquity  which 
rises  from  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

Sinous.     Vid.  Singiticus  Sinn*. 

SinOpe,  a  seaport  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
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Portuanow  SSniift,  founded  or  rebuilt  bj  a  co- 
lony of  Milesians.  Ic  was  loaf  an  independent 
state,  till  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Pontus,  under  Milhridates, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic 
philosopher.  It  received  its  name  from  Sinope, 
whom  Apollo  married  there.  Ovid.  PonL  1, 
el.  3,  v.  el.—Strab.  %  Ac.  hL—Diod.  4.— Mela, 
1,  c,  19. 

Simula  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  fell  there  from  heaven. 
Homer.  11. 1,  v.  594. 

Sincsssa,  "  the  last  town  of  New  Latium, 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  founded,  as  it  is  said,  on  the 
ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  city.  Strabo 
tells*  us,  thai  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Vescinus,  and  derived  its,  name  from  that 
circumstance.  The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the 
Itineraries,  informs  us  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  Appian  Way ;  Horace  also  confirms  this. 
Sinuessa  was  colonized  together  with  Mintornae 
A.  U.  C.  456.  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Italy.  Its  territory  suffered  con- 
siderable devastation  from  Hannibal's  troops 
when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Caesar,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Sinuessa, 
and  from  thence  wrote  a  very  conciliatory  letter 
to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  Atticus.  The  epithet  of  fcpeas, 
which  Silius  Italicus  applies  to  this  city,  has 
reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagnit  while  Sinuessa 
itself  answers  to  the  rock  of  Monte  Dragone. 
The  Aquae  Sinuessanss  are  noticed  by  Livy 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity."    Cram. 

Sioic,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  built. 

Sipbnos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  "  now  Si- 
phante,  lies  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and 
northeast  of  Melos.  Herodotus  reports  that  it 
was  colonized  by  the  Ionians,  and  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  Siphians  as  deriving  considerable 
wealth  from  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the 
age  of  Polycrates  their  revenue  surpassed  that 
of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them  to 
erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  o/  the 
most -opulent  cities;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  ra- 
rian  marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that 
they  afterwards  sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a 
descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied  upon  the 
island  a  contribution  of  100  talents.  In  Straho's 
tine  it  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverbs,  Etynov  dnrp\yakw  and 
Ety»<K  *4fa0<i*.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  circuit"    Cram. 

Sipoirruii,  Srros,  or  Sepus,  a  maritime  town 
of  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes  after 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Slrab:  6.— 
iMcan.  5,  v.  377. — Mela,  2,  c.  4.     • 

Siptlttm,  and  SrpYLUs,  a  town  of  Lydia,  with 
a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Mean- 
der, formerly  called  the  Cerawwus.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  12  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
Slrab.  1.  and  12.— Pout.  1,  £  HO.—Aprtod.  3, 
c  $.—Hmer.  JL  24.— Zfygfo.  fab.  9.— Tacit. 
Aim.  2,  c.  47. 

Srasirt* as,  three  small  rocky  islands  near  the 
coasts  of  Campania  where  the  Sirens  were 
— used  to  Tesidc, 
Purr  I.— 20 


Stan,  a  town  of  Magna  Gmeia,  founded  by 
a  Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  There  was 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Romans.  Dianys.  Perieg.  v.  221.— The 
./Ethiopian*  save  that  name  to  the  Nile  be* 
fore  its  divided  streams  united  into  one  cur- 
rent.   Plin.  5,  c.  9. A  town  of  Paeonia  in 

Thrace. 

Suuao.  now  Smnione,  a  peninsula  in  the  lake 
Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a  villa.  Cram.  29. 

Sirmjum,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  ai  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius,  very  cele- 
brated during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Sisapo,  a  town  of  Spain,  "  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  limits 
of  Beturia,  and  noted  for  its  mines  Of  minium, 
or  vermilion.  The  position  of  this  place  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  in  the  modern  name  of  Alma- 
den^  which  it  received  from  the  Maures ;  Maad- 
en  in  the  Arabic  language  being  the  appellative 
term  for  mines."    ErAnvUU. 

Sisimitbrjb,  a  fortified  place  of  Bactriana, 
15  stadia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plain 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  there. 
Sbrab.  11. 

Sitbonu.  "  That  portion  of  Chalcidice  con- 
taining Olynthus  and  its  territory  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  peninsula,  bore  anciently  the 
name  of  Sithonia,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus. 
The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by  more  than 
one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  Lycophron 
alludes  obscurely  to  a  people  of  Italy,  descend- 
ed from  the  Sithonian  giants."    Cram. 

Sitones,  a  nation  ot  Germany,  or  modern 
Norway,  According  to  some.  Tacit,  de  Germ.  45. 

Smabigdus,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  where  emeralds (smaragdi)  were  dug. 
II.  Mons.  "  The  Smaragdus  Mons  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  distant  from  the  sea,  being 
that  called  oy  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uz2wnurud% 
or  the  "Mine  of  Emeralds."  LTAnviUe.— 
:  Urah.  16. 

Sm£nus,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in  mount 
Taygetes,  and  falling  into  the  sea  about  five 
stadia  from  Las.    Poms.  3,  c.  24. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  seaport  town  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan- 
talus, or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Cohans. 
It  nas  been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and 
been  severally  in  the  possession  of  the  JEolians, 
Ionians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  Alexan- 
der, or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachus.  rebuilt 
it  400  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians.  Ir  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  in- , 
habitants  were  given  much  to  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, but  they  were  universally  esteemed  for 
their  valor  and  intrepidity  when  calledlo  action. 
Marcus  Aurelins  repaired  it  after  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  about  the  180th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to 
be  a  very  commercial  town.  The  river  Mele» 
flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyr- 
na believe  that  Homer  was  born  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  tbey  not  only  paid 
him  divine  honours,  out  showed  a  place  which 
bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin 
in  elrculatioa  which  was  called  Homerium, 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  called  Smyrna  from 
an  Amazon  of  the  same  name  who  took  posses- 
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atonofit  "Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of 
Anatolu,  and  extolled  by  the  ancient*  under 
the  title  cf  *  the  love>y,the  crown  of  Ionja,  the 
ornament  of  Asia,1  braves  the  reiterated  efforts 
of  conflagrations  and  earthquakes.  Ten  times 
'  destroyed,  she  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  rains 
with  new  splendour.  According;  to  a  very  com- 
mon Grecian  system,  the  principal  buildings 
vve  erected  on  the  face  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
sea.  The  hill  supplied  marble,  wbtfe  its  slops 
afforded  a  place  tor  the  seats  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  or  great  theatre 
for  the  exhibition  of  games.  Almost  every  trace 
of  the  ancient  city,  however,  has  been  obliterat- 
ed during  the  contests  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Ottomans,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ravages  of  Timur  in  1403.  The  foundation  of 
the  stadium  remains,  but  the  area  b  sown  with 
graia.  There  are  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  castle  which  crowns  the  hill  is 
chiefly  a  patchwork  executed  by  John  Comae* 
nas  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  walls  of 
which,  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may 
still  be  discovered.  Smyrna,  in  me  course  of 
its  revolutions,  has  sHd  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  has,  under  the  Turks, 
completely  regained  its  populousaess.  Smyrna, 
in  short,  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  Levant. 
The  city  contains  190,000  inhabitants,  though 
frequently  and  severely  visited  by  the  plague." 
MalU-Bmn.—Hcrodot.  1,  c.  16,  Ac.— &ra*.  19 
and  14.— ltal.  8,  v.  566.— Pans.  5,  c  a— Jlftto, 
1,  c.  IT 

Soanks,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound  with- gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  fable  of  the 
golden  fleece.    Strab.  11.— Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

SoonrtNA;  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sacae,  south  by 
Bactriana,  and  west  by  Margiana ;  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagatay^or  Vsbet.  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Herod*.  3,  c  93.— CWrt.  7, 
c.  10. 

Soucinium,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  SnUzt 
on  the  Jfockar. 

Sous  pons,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Yid.  Amnion. 

Soloe,  or  Soli,  1.  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
-the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
lony. It  was  originally  called  JBptia,  till  So- 
lon visited  Cyprus,  and  advised  Pbitocyprus, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  island,  to  change  the 
situation  of  his  capital.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  a'  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  and  called  aider  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian jjuilosopher.  SttbA>  U.—Plui.  in  Sol. 
— -IT.  A  town  of  Cificia.  on  Che  seaeoast, 
•built  by  the  Greeks  and  tthodians.  It  was  afrer- 
<wards  called  PompeiopoUo,  from  Potnpey,  who71 
settled  a  colony  of  pirates  there.  Plin.  5,  c. 
*7.— 2>t*»yj.  Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
■wfco  settled  to  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot 
the  purity  of  their  native  language,  and  thence 
•ftro*  the  term  SoUoinrau,  applied  to  an  inete- 
fatft  or  improper  expression. 

Solum,  or  Solocntia,  I.  a  promontory  of1 
Tanya  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now 
■Otpe  Cfcwei*.— IL  A  town  of  Sicilv,  between 
Panormus  and  Himera,  now  Sotanto.     Gfc. 


Solus,  (w*M»,)  ft  maritime  town  of  Stent; 
Vid.Solms.    M.R 

Soltmi,  a  people  of  Lycta,  who  anally  oeca- 
pied  the  territory  called  Milyas.     Vid.  .Lfda. 

SoranNB,  a  country  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mesopotamia,  now  25opk.  The  Eu- 
phrates forms  its  boundary  on  the  west  and 
northwest.  It  is  Watered  by  the  Ananias,  now 
Arson.    'IfAnvilU.—Lucan.  9,  v.  693. 

SoiucTM.and  8ouacte,  a  mountain  of  Kan 
ria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome  at  the 
distance  of  96  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
Who  is  from  thence  surnamtd  SormoHsg  and  it 
is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could  walk 
over  burning  coals  without  hurting  themselvesi 
There  was.  as  some  report,  a  fountain  cm  mount 
Soracte.  whose  waters  boiled  at  sunrise  and  in- 
stantly Killed  all  such  birds  as  drank  of  them. 
SttoM.  5  — Plin.  8,  c  98,  L  7,  c.  2.—HmL  L 
Orf.9.—  Virg.  JBn.  11,  v.  T&.—Ital.  & 

Soyutes,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  of  sob* 
note  in  the  time  of  Catsar.  Their  chief  tows 
Sotiacum,  caUed  in  the  middle  ages  Sotia  or 
Sotram,  is  now  So*.  D>AnvUk—Ijomojirt.— 
Cox.  Bell.  G.  3,  e. 90  and  91. 

Start  a.     Vid.  Lacedomon. 

SpBRCHftJs,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  en 
mount  (Eta,  and  faffing  into  the  sea  In  the  bay 
of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The*name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (***rx"' 
feUinare).  Peleus  vowed  to  the  god  of  this 
river  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned safe  from  the  Trojan  war.  Urrodot.  % 
e.  198.— Slrab.  9.— Homor.  ML  23,  ▼.  144- 
ApoUod.  3,  e.  13.— Mete,  9,  e.  3.— Ovid.  AkL 
l,v.667,1.2,  V.  960, 1.  7,  v.  930. 

Sfbrmatophaoi  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
eztremest  parts  of  Egypt  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

Spbacteria.  "  The  island  of  Sphacteria,  so 
celebrated  in  Grecian  history  from  the  4ekA 
and  capture  of  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Sphagta,  which  it 
still  retains.  Pliny  says  the  8phagise  were 
three  in  number ;  Xenophen  likewise  speaks  of 
some  islands  so  called  on  the  Laconian  con*, 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  of  Messenia.  Two  of 
these  must  have  been  mere  rocks."    Onset. 

SittAGttB  insula.     Vid.  SphadiHa. 

SnaitAOiDttfM,  a  retired  eave  on  mount  Ch 
thaeron  in  Bcsotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  place, 
called  Spkragitidtt,  were  early  honoured  with 
a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they  ha*  lost  few  mm 
at  the  battle  of  Planna,  PHn.  36,  c  &— Poml 
9,'c.3.— />fcd.i*i*ritf. 

Swwa,  an  anient  city  of  Cisalpine  Getd,  of 
Greek  origin,  situated  on  the  most  southern 
branch  of  the  Po,  called  from  the  cky  8nneti- 
cum  Ostium.  *  If  we  nre  to  believe  t>ionvsim 
of  Halicarnassue,  who  derives  his  mfbrmetioo 
apparently  from  Heflanieas  of  Lesbos,  Spurn 
was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasp, 
who  arrived  on  this  const  from  Epirns  longbe- 
(bre  the  Trojan  war.  The  same  writer  goes  on 
to  state,  that  in  process  of  time  this  colony  be- 
came very  flourishing,  and  heM  formes*  year* 


the  dominion  of  the  sea,  from  the  i 
it  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  mania  of  Del- 
pbi  ti^e-oneringsmonr  closely  rhauthosecf say 
other  city.  Afterwards,  however,  bum;  auac' 
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*d  tf  aftofreTwherjninft<  force  oflhe  sttrrdtmoW 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  their 
settlements,  and  finally  te  abandon  Italy.   It  ap- 
Jpears  that  no  doubt  caa  be  entertained  of  tfie 
existence  of  a  Greek  city  of  this  name  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  since  it  is  noticed  in 
the  Periptasof  Scylax,  and  by  Ibe  geographers 
Eudoxus  afaAttemidortis,  as  cited  by  wteph. 
Bjrz.    Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  hating  once 
been  a  celebrated  city,  and  possessed  of  a  trea- 
sury at  Delphi;  the  inscription  recording  that 
fen  being  still  extant  m  his  time.     The  same 
geographer  adds  besides,  that- Spina  was  ye*  in 
existence  when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  village,    ft  is  not  easy  to 
discover  when  the  Pelasgi  abandoned  Spain, 
and  who  were  the  barbarians' that  forced  them 
to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic     By  the"  lat- 
ter, 1  apprehend  we  must  understand  the  Tus- 
cans.   The  Tuscans  themselves  were  in  their 
turn  dispossessed'  by  the  Gauls ;  and  if  the  cor- 
rection of  Cluverius  in  the  text  of  Pliny  be  ad- 
mitted, it  appears  from  that  author,  that  Spina 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  people  the 
same  year  that  Camillus  took  Veii,  that  is,  393 
▼ears  B.  C. :  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  Sey- 
lax,  who  is  supposed  to  hate  written  in  the  time 
of  Philip,  mentions  Spina  as  then  existing,  which 
would  be  about  thirty  or  fbrtr  years  later  than 
the  date  above  mentioned.    No  trace  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  flourishing  city,  by  which  its 
ancient  site  may  be  identified.    Scylax  says  it 
stood  about  twenty  stadia,  or  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  the  sea.    But  Strabo  reports, 
that  in  his  time  the  small  place  which  preserved 
the  name  of  Spina  was  situated  upwards  of  ele- 
ven miles  inland.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  a  considerable  deposite  of  alluvial  soil  must 
have  been  made  by  the  Pa  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  these  two  periods,  or 
that  the  former  site  of  the  city  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
first  supposition  is  however  the  most  probable, 
nor  \s  it  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
marshes  of  ComacMo  were  ones  washed  by  the 
Adriatic.  I  am  for  this  reason*  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  topographers  who  seek  for 
the  spot  on  which  Spina  stood,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pa  di  Prvma.ro  %  the  ancient  Spineticum 
Ostium,  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Argen- 
f&P    Cram. 

SrnnmcuM  oentrw.    VuL  Spin*. 

Spolrttow,  now  Spotelo,  a  town  of  Umbria;, 
"  colonized  A;  TJ.  O.  612.  Twenty-five  years 
afterwards  it  withstood,  according  to  Livy,  the 
attack  of  Hannibal,  who  was  on  his  march 
through  Umbria,  after  the  battle  of  the  Trasy. 
mene.  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  to- 
wards Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  off 
his  forces  htto  Picenutn.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of 
this  attack  upon  Spaleto ;  but  expressly  states, 
thai  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to  approach 
Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
seacoast.  Spoletium  appeals  to  have  ranked 
high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but 
it  suffered  severely  from  proscription  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Marios  and  Sylla."    Cram? 

Sri*  Sues,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Mpetta 
flea.  They  received  their  name  a  *«itp«,  sporyro, 
%m&  included  the  numerous  islands  urine*  lie 


*ea*efed  arotnd  rle  CycMdes,  and  width*,  in 
met,  several  of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those 
also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor."    Cram. 

Stasia,  a  maritime  town  of  Qampaniay  on 
the  bay  of  Puteoli,  destroyed  by  SyHa,  and  con* 
verted  into  *  villa,  whither  Phna  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ial 
which  he  perished.    Plin.  »,  c  6,  ep.  6,  c.  W. 

St 4GiK*,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Maeedau 
nil,  on  the  hay  into  which  the  Strymon  dis- 
chargee itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipotis,  founds 
ed  665.  years  before  Christ  Aristotle  was  bom 
there,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  called 
SUtgiriUs.  Tkucyd.  4.— Pans.  6,  c.  4.— Laertt 
v*  iSd.—uEHan.  V.fl3,c.  46. 

Stellatb,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
in  Campania.  Cic.  Aug.  1,  c,  70.— Suet.  CVe*  & 

Stok.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Axhts  and  Erigonos.  It  was> 
"  an  ancient  city  of  some  note,  as  we  learn  front' 
Livy,  who  reports,  that  Philip  wished  to  found 
a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  to  be  called  Perseis. 
after  his  eldest  son.  The  same  monarch  olv 
tained  a  victory  over  the  Dardani  in  the  envi- 
rons of  8tobi,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he  • 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  mount  Hasmus. 
On  the  conquest  ofMacedonia  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
Dardani  were  supplied  from  that  country.  Su> 
hi,  at  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege 
rarely  conferred  beyond-  the  limits  of  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Stobi  was  considered 
as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secunda^r 
Salotaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  Steph.  Bys. 
writes  the  name  erroneously  £rp$fa.  Stobi  was* 
the  birthplace  of  Jo.  Stobaraa,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Greek  Floriiegium  which  bears  his 
name,1'    Cram. 

SrcECHinfii,  five  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  Rieretj 
near  Marseilles.  They  were  called  Lirustidec 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  Stoph.  B*za*it<—lMcan.  3,  v.  516. 
-~S»ra*.4. 

SncATOiiBi  Tennis,  a  city  of  Judea,  after- 
wards called  Cessarea  by  Herod-  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

STftATOs,  I.  a  city  of  JSolia.  Liv.  36,  c.  11, 
1. 38,  c.  4> II.  Of  Acarnania. 

StRONOYLB,  now  Strambolo,  one  of  the  island* 
called  jEolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles  hi 
circumference,  which  throws  up  fiames contin- 
ually, and  of  which  the  crater  is  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  Mela,  %  c.  7.— Sbrab.  6.— Poms. 
10,  c.  11. 

SrnoraiDn,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea? 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Tbe» 
were  anciently  call  tf  [i****^  and  received  the 
name  of  Strophadei  from  si**"-  ""**,  because 
Zethes  and  Calais,  w  e  suns  of  fiereas,  returned 
from  thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  ha< 
driven  the  Harpies  there  from  the  tables*  of 
Phineus.  The  fleet  of  JSneas  stopped  neat  the 
Strophades.  The  largest  of  these  two  island* 
is  not  above  ftr*  miles  in  circumference.  tfp 
ptih.  fob.  W.— Mela,  3;  c.  l.—Ovid.  Met.  1$,  r. 
>KB.-~Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  210— StroA.  8. 

&nrrkttr  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  & 

Icbarf  colony.    BeredoU  7,  e,  10% 
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„..,-*,.,,  •  river  which  separates  Thrace 
from  Macedonia,  and  {alls  into  a  part  of  the 
JEgean  Sea,  which  has  been  called  strpnanicus 
iiwus.  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  say, 
resorted  on  its  banks  in  the  summer  lime.  Its 
eels  were  excellent.  Mela,  2,  c  8.— ApoJUd. 
%  c.  b.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  120, 1. 4,  v.  SOa  JEn. 
10,  ▼.  266.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  25L 

Sttmphalub,  a  town,  river,  lake,  and  foun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from 
king  Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  Stymphalus  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  which  fed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  called  Stym- 
pkahdes.  They  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, with  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  Some 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Harpies,  while 
others  pretend  that  they  never  existed  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Pausanios,  however, 
supports,  that  there  were  carnivorous  birds  like 
the-Stymphalides,  in  Arabia,  Pans.  8.  c  4.— 
Stat.  1%eb.  4,  v.  m 

Styx,  a  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris  in  Arca- 
•ata,  whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous, 
that  they  proved  fetal  to  such  as  tasted  them. 
Among  others  Alexander  the  Great  is  mention- 
ed as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  They  even  consum- 
ed iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountain 
head.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore  by 
them ;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
of  the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a 
senseless  stupidity ;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their  ori- 
ginal privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  veneration 
was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its 
name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who,  with  her  three 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the 
Titans.  Besiod.  Theog.  v.  384,  775.— Homer. 
Od.  10v.  bl3.—Herodol.  6,  c.  4.—  Virg.  Mn. 
6,  V.  323,  439,  te.—Apollod.  1,  c.  3.— Ovid. 
Met.  3,  v.  29,  &c.—Lucan.  6,  v.  378,  Ac.— 
Pans.  8,  c.  17  and  18.— CSirt.  10,  c.  10. 

SuBLicros,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.     Vid.  Pans. 

Suburra,  a  street  in  Rome,  where  all  the  li- 
centious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans  and 
courtesans  resorted.  It  was  situate  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  GLuirinaliSj  and  was  re- 
markable as  havingWftn'  the  residence  of  the 
obscurer  years  of  J:  CteShr  Suet,  in  Cos. — 
Varro.  de.  L.&  4,'«i#'-» Martial.  6,  ep.  66.— 
Jwo.  3,  v.  5. 

Sucao,  now  Xucar.  a  river  of  HispaniaTar- 
raconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  in  which  the 
former  obtained  the  victory.    Pltd. 

StncssA,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Awrunca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Po- 
netia,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci.  Strab.  5.— 
PKn.  3,  c.  l.—Diowys.  Bat  4.— Litr.  1  and  2. 


-Virg.  JBn.  6.  v.  775.    CU.  PUL  3>c4,l 

Suassdvs*,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whose 
territory  was  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Veruman- 
dui,  Remi,  Senones,  Parisji,  and  BelluvacL 
Their  capital  was  Noviodunum,  now  Soissm. 
dip.  de  VAisnet  although  it  has  been  identified 
by  some  geographers  with  Noyent  4cp.  de  C  Owl 
Cos.  B.  Q.    Levi.  ed. 

Subvi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  who  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions  upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under  the 
emperors.  D'Anville  thus  speaks  of  this  peo- 
ple. "  A  nation  superior  in  power  were  ihs 
CaUi,  whom  Caesar,  as  before  observed,  caUi 
Suevi.  They  occupied  Bute  to  the  Sola  k 
T%uringia,andWei4Tavialoihe  Maine.  Among 
other  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  men. 
of  this  people,  was  that  of  their  skill  in  the  mili- 
tary art;  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  Cat- 
tians  superadded  to  the  quality  of  bravery  com- 
mon to  the  Germanic  nations.  A  place  which  k 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  CasUUum  con- 
tinues this  name  in  that  of  Cosset.  MaUuim 
is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  the  Cattians,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  city  is  Marpnrg.  The 
internal  part  of  this  continent  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  general  name  of  SaevU; 
whence  many  Germanic  nations  have  borrowed 
the  denomination  under  which  they  appear. 
Suevia  was  divided  among  a  number  of  distinct 
people.  The  Semnones,  who  were  reputed  the 
noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Suevian  nations, 
extended  from  the  Elbe  beyond  the  Oder* 
Ptolemy  represents  the  Suevi  as  consisting  of 
three  nations,  the  Angli,  Longobardi,  and  Senv 
nones :  to  these  Pliny  adds  the  Henniooes,  whom 
Strabo  calls  Hermanduri.    Lucan,  %  v.  51. 

Soiones,  a  nation  of  Germany,  supposed  the 
modern  Swedes.    Tacit,  die  Germ,  c  44. 

Solqa,  now  Sorgue,  a  small  river  of  Gaul, 
tailing  into  the  Rhone.    Strab.  4. 

Sulmo,  now  Sutmona,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  JBneas.  Ovid  was  born  there.  Ovid, 
passim.— Ital.  8,  v.  bll.Strab.  5. 

Sunium,  "  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sites  ia 
Attica,  forms  the  extreme  point  of  that  province 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  promontory  stood 
the  town  of  the  same  name  with  a  harbour. 
Snnium  was  held  especially  sacred  to  Minerva 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Neptune  was 
also  worshipped  there,  as  we  learn  from  Aristo» 

fhanes.  Regattas  were  held  here  in  the  minor 
'anathenaic  festivals.  The  promontory  of  Se- 
nium is  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian  hisio» 
ry.  Herodotus  in  one  place  calls1  it  the  Suaiac 
angle.  Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
to  protect  their  vessels  which  conveyed  com 
from  Euboea,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to 
double  the  promontory.  It  is  now  called  Cam 
Colanna,  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  its  summit 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  as, 
that  this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with 
six  columns  in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  oa 
each  side.  Spon  reports  that  in  his  time  nine- 
teen columns  were  still  standing.  At  present 
there  are  only  fourteen.  Sir  W.  Gell  observes 
•  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  d«hi$  spot, 
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commanding  from  a  portico  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  elevated  300  teet  above  the  sea,  a  prospect 
of  the  gulf  of  4£gina  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
jEgwan  on  the  other.'  Dodwell  stales,  '  that 
the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by 
a  regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which 
seventeen  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The 
fallen  columns  are  scattered  about  below  the 
temple,  to  which  they  form  the  richest  fore- 
ground. The  walls  of  the  town,  of  which  there 
are  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly  down  to 
the  port  on  the  southern  side;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the 
rock;  the  walls  were  fortified  with  square 
towers."    Cram. 

SuptauM  mare,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
because  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The  name 
of  Mure  Hferum  was  applied  for  the  opposite 
reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.  Cic.  pro  Cment., 
Ac. 

SuaaBNitJM,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mslaf  2,  c.  4. — Strab.  5. 
—Horat.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  52.— Ovid,  Met.  15,  v. 
710.— JWfefl  13,  ep.  110. 

Scba,  (orum,)  now  Suster.  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia,  the  chief  town  or  Susiana,  end  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonus 
the  father  of  Memnon.  Cyrus  took  it.  The 
walls  of  Susa  were  above  120  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  royal  palace 
was  built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillars 
were  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  usual  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Ecbatana  and  the  winter  at  Susa, 
because  the  climate  was  more  warm  there  than 
at  any  other  royal  residence.  It  had  been  called 
Mernnonia,  or  the  palace  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  reigned  there.  Ptin.  6,  c.  96,  Ac. 
—lAtdin.  2,  v.  49.— Strab.  \h.—Xsniph.  Cyr.— 
Properi.  2,  el.  \3.—Oaudian. 

Susiana,  or  Sums,  a  country  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at  the  east 
of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance  in 
Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Susan  fa  the  name  of  a  lily  in  Hebrew. 

Sumdjb  pyljb,  narrow  passes  over  mountains 
from  Susiana  into  Persia.    Curt.  5,  c.  3. 

Sotbul,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the  king's 
treasures  were  kept.    Sail.  Jug.  37. 

Sctrium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  northwest  of  Rome.  8ome  suppose 
that  the  phrase  ire  Su&rivm,  to  act  with  despatch, 
arises  from  the  celerity  with'  which  Camillas 
recovered  the  place ;  but  Festus  explains  it  dif- 
ferently. Plant.  Cos.  3, 1,  v.  10.— Liv.  26,  c. 
$i.—Paterc.  1,  c.  14.— Liv.  9,  c.  32. 

SvvARia,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust.  Slrab.  6.  Pliu.  3,  c.  fl,  1.  31,  c. 
2. — There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its 
banks,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
branded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans,  Sybaris  be- 
came very  powerful,  and  in  its  most  flourishing 
situation  it  had  the  command  of  four  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  "25  towns,  and  could  send  an  ar- 
my of  300,000  men  into  the  field.    The  walls  of 


the  city  were  said  to  extend  six  miles  and  a  h&tf 
in  circumference,  and  the  suburbs  covered  tha 
banks  of  the  Crathis  for  the  space  of  seven  milea 
It  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  at 
last  totally  reduced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras, B.  C.  506.  Svbaris  was  destroyed  no  less 
than  five  times2  ana  always  repaired.  In  a  more 
recent  age  the  inhabitants  became  so  effa/ninate, 
that  the  word  Styforife  became  proverbial  to  in- 
timate a  man  devoted  to  pleasure.  There  was 
a  small  town  built  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
444  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  called 
Thurium,  from  a  small  fountain  called  Thuria, 
where  it  was  built.  Died.  12.— Strab.  6.— 
JBlian,  V.  H.  9,  c.  Si.— Martial.  12,  ep.  96.— 
Phil,  in  Pelop.  &c.— Plin.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

SvfiNS,  now'Aottaa,  a  town  of  Thebais,  oc 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poet 
was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  commanding 
a  praetorian  Cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. M  Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Syene,  consisting' of  some  granite 
columns,  and  an*  old  square  building,  with  open- 
ings at  top.  The  researches  made  here  have 
not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savary,  who. 
conceived  it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the 
Egyptians,  where,  with  some  digging,  the  an- . 
cient  well  may  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  image  of  the  sun  was  reflected  entire  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  observations 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  inlat. 
24°  5'  23"  of  north  latitude.  If  this  place  was 
formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  position 
of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so 
much  celebrity  on  these  nlaces.  The  phenome- 
non of  the  extinction  or  the  shadow,  whether 
within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  gno- 
mon, is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathematical 
position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  ceTtain 
extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visible 
diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  is  more  than 
half  a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
that  the  northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  theday  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  object  Now,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  was  23°  49'  25''. 
If  we  add  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  which 
is  15'  57',  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24° 
5'  22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual 
latitude  of  Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  is  23°  28"  the'northern  limb 
of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of 
Syene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious 
reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown 
by  real  astronomical  observations  of  the  most 
exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  of 
Syene  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last, 
and  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as 
some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  have 
believed.  Syene,  which, nuder  so  many  different 
masters  has  been  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt, 
presents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  confused 
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saitfm,  j  of  monuments  whwbf  esen  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  most  patent  aaiions,  remind  us  of 
human  instability.  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  raised  the  temple*  and  the  palaces 
which  are  found  half  buried  under  the  drilling 
sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  built  by  the 
Bpmans  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains 
of  all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are 
found,  attesting  that  the  warriors  and  the  learn- 
ed jndn  of  modern  Europe  pitched  their  terns, 
and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  spot. 
But  the  eternal  power  tf  naturepresente  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  tec- 
races  of  reddish  sranite  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter, hence  called  Syenite,  a  term  applied  to 
those  rocks  which  differ  fiom  granite  in  con- 
taining panicles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty, 
terraces,  shaped  like  peaks,  cross  .the  bed  of  the 
Nile ;  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically 
his  impetuous  fqajning  waves,  Pere  are  the 
quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal 
statues  of  <he  Egyptian  temples  were  dug.  An 
obelisk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to 
the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human  art. 
On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  racks  hiero- 
glyphic sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties, together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  this  nation,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
identiAed  itself  with  the  country  which  it  in- 
habited, apd.  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  en- 
graved the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally 
skirted  with  arid  rocks,  a  aeries  of  sweet  deli- 
cious islands,  covered  with  palms,  date-trees, 
mulberries,  acacias,  aa4  napecas,  has  merited 
the  appellation  of  the  '  Tropical  Gardens.' " 
A/hUe-Brv*. 

SrMPUKADi*.     Vid.  CyamtdL 

Srafcus,  («&,)  or  Svfnada,  (pter.)  a  town 
of  Phrxgia,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries. 
Strab.  }£—Claudian.  i»  JStUr.  8.— Martial.  9. 
ep.  Tl.—SUU.  1,  Sylo.  5,  v.  41. 

SyracOs«,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracli- 
djn.  In  its  flourishing  state  it  extended  23  1-9 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  divi- 
ded: into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycba, 
and  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth  divi- 
sion, Epipoloe,  a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and  were 
fortified  with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded 
walls.  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  harbours, 
separated  from  one  another  V  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  above  5000 
pieces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  600 
paces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very 
opulent  and  powerful ;  .and,  though  subject  to 
tyrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions 
and  dependant  states.  The  city  of  Syracuse 
.  was  well  built,  its  houses  were  stately  and  mag- 
nificent *,  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  produced 
the  best  and  most  excellent  of  men  when  they 
were  virtuous,  but  the  most  wicked  and  de- 
prayed  when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits.  The 
women  of  Syracuse  were  not  permitted  to  adom 
themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  costly  garments, 
except  such  as  prostituted  themselves.  Syra- 
cuse gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Archimedes. 
II  was  under  different  government*,  and,  after 
being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Thrasybulae, 
804 


B.C.  44*sU  enjoyed »e«ur*y for tt 
the  usurpation  of  the  Dioaysii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Timoleoa,  B.  C  343.  In  the  age  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  an  army  of  149,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships,  were  kept « 
constant  pay.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  consul  MarceUu*.  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  B.  C.  213.  Cic  t»  y*rr.  4,  c 
52  end  &3.— Stro*.  1  and  8.—C.  Ntf.—J&U, 
V,  c.  7.— Li*.  33,  M.^-Plul.  i»  MarvlL,  4c 
-r Flor .  *,  c.  *— Hal.  U,  v.  «7& 

Svau,  a  large  country  of  Aria,  whose  boun- 
daries are  not  accurately  ascertained  by  the  aa- 
cients.  Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  l&pbrates,  north  ty 
mount  Taurus,  wes*  by  the  Mediternuiea*,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into  sever  a. 
districts  and  provinces,  among  which  were  Poo* 
nicia,Seleueis,Judeaor  Palestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also  catted 
Assyria :  and  the  words  Syria  and  Aa&yna, 
though  distinguished  and  denned  by  some  au- 
thors, were  often  used  indifferently.  Syria  was 
subjet  <d  to  the  monarch*  of  Persia ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus, 
surnaawd  Nicator,  who  had  received  the  pro- 
vince as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian dominions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria or  Babvlon,  B.  0. 319.  Seleucue  died  after 
a  reign  of  &  years,  and  his  successors,  anrnamed 
the  Srtewcida,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Antiochus,  surramed  Soter,  2&) 
B.  C ;  Antiochus  Theos,  96a .  Seleucus  Cai- 
liaicus,  246;  Seleucus  Cerannus,  996;  Antio- 
chu$  the  Q neat,  983 ;  Seleucus  Philopalor,  187; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175;  Antiochos  Eopa- 
tor,  164;  Demetrius  Soter,  1452;  Alex.  Bales, 
150,;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146;- Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  144;  Diodotos  Trrpnon,  143;  Antio- 
chus Bidetes,  139;  Demetrius  Nicator  reuored, 
130;  Alexander  Zebiaa,  137,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  Antiochus  Grypus,  133;  Antiochus  Or- 
ziceuua,  149,  who  takes  part  of  Syrja,  which 
he  calls  Ccelesyria;  Philip  and  Demetrius  Bo- 
cerus  93,  and  in  Ccelesrria,  Antiochos  Pins; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Ccelesyria,  8»;  Ticraaes, 
king  of  Armenia,  S3 ;  and  Antiochus  Asiaticns, 
69,  who  was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  B.  O.  G5 ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Syria  became  a  Re- 
man province.  "  A  situation  bordering  upon 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  also  upon  the  second 
empire  of  the  Persians,  must  have  made  the 
defence  of  this  province  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Syria  constituted  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  that  Dimcem  (for  so  the  great 
departments  established  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  were  named)  called  Oritms; 
comprising  Palestine,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  province  of  Oilichi,  and  the  isle  of  Cypres. 
By  ?  division  ot  primitive  provinces,  there  ap- 
pear five  in  the  limits  of  Syria:  two  8vrias, 
Prima  and  Seatmda  or  BaUUaris ;  two  Phoe- 
nicia*, one  properly  so  called,  and  the  other 
surnamed  Aftsnt,  by  the  extension  of  the  ante- 
rior limits  of  Pktmice}  and  finally,  the  Bwpkr*- 
femsU  In  the  sacred  writings  Syria  is  called 
j\ram.  The  Arabs  now  give  it  the  same  of 
Sham,  which  in  their  language  signifies  the  left. 
it*  situation  being  such  on  facing  the  ease." 
iyAiwilk.—mredot.  9,  3,  and  7.-  ApttUd.  I, 
Arg.—Sirab.  12  and  16.— C.  Mp  **  0e*.~ 
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SruJLcuii  mil,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
D«n  Sen  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phcsnianv 
sad  Syria. 

Srae*,  1.  «ae  of  the  Cyclases  in  the  JEgeaa 
Sea,  about  80  miles  in  circumference, "  situated 
between  Cylhnes  and  Rhenea*  was  celebrated 
Tqt  having  given  birth  to  Pberecydes  the  philo- 
sopher, a  disciple  of  Pittactts.  It  is  singular 
thai  Stiabo  should  affirm  that  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  8yros  ispionounced  long,  whereas 
Homer,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  has 
made  it  short."     Oust.— Homer.   Od.  15,  v. 

50e.~HSKro6.  10/-Afe^  8,  c.  7. II.  A  town 

of  Ceria.    Pirns.  3,  c.  9a 

Sthtw.  "  Among  the  ancients  the  name  of 
Sfrtis,  (from  rfpw,  traho,)  was  common  to  two 
gulfs  oa  the  coast  of  Africa,  distinguished  into 
A&ijor  and  Mine* ;  which,  from  the  rocks  and 
aaiossapds,  and  a  remarkable  inequality  in 
the  motion  of  the  waters,  were  deemed  of  peril- 
ous navigation.  Mariners,  corrnpting  the  name, 
have  called  the  great  Syrtis  the  (hdfof  Sidra. 
A  promontory  named  heretofore  Cephalfe,  or 
The  Heads,  and  now  Canon,  or  CopcMksrata, 
terminates  the  Syrtis.  The  little  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Gulftf  Gobct,  from  the  ancient  city 
of  T*cape,  situated  at  its  head,  and  preserving 
its  name  in  this  altered  form."  IfAnvitte. 
Prom  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  Syrtis.  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote 
any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navigation  was 
attended  with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or 
hidden  rocks.  JMWa,  1,  c.  7,  1. 2,  c.  t.—xVirg. 
4,  v.  41—Luca*.  9,  300.— £a#ttf*.  in  J. 


Tisaawa  No?JB,  1.  a  street  in  Rome,  where 

shops  were  built.    Lw.  3,  c.  48. II.  Rhena- 

n»,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Felbach  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rkin-Zabcm. 

lib  Riguse,  now  Btrn-Qutel,  on  the  Mo- 

seUe.- — IV.  Triboceorum,  a  town  of  Alsace  in 
Prance,  now  Savernt. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Russell :  "  In  pursuing  this  route 
(from  Tiberias  to  Nazareth)  we  have  Mount 
Tor,  or  Tabor,  on  the  left  hand,  rising  in  soli-, 
taiy  majesty  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Its 
appearance  has  been  described  by  some  authors 
as  that  of  a  half-sphere,  while  to  others  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  cone  with  its  point  struck  on. 
According  to  Mr.  Maondrell,  the  height  is  such 
as  to  require  the  labour  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
summit;  where  is  seen  a  level  area  of  an  oval 
figure,  extending  about  two  furlongs  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  enclosed  with  trees 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  and  is  most  fertile 
and  delicious.  Having  been  anciently  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  trenches,  there  are  re- 
mains of.  considerable  fortifications  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Burckhardt  says,  a  thick  wall  con- 
structed of  large  stones,  may  be  traced  quite 
round  the  summit  close  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  on  several  parts  of  which  are  relics  of  bas- 
tions. The  area  too  is  overspread  with  the  ruins 
of  private  dwellings,  built  of  stone  with  great 
solidity.  Pococke  assures  us  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  hills  he  ever  beheld,  being  a  rich  soil  that 
produces  excellent  herbage,  and  most  beauti- 


fufly  atened  with  gioves  and  cramps  of  w^ea. 

The  height  he  calculates  to  be  about  two  mJsa, 
making  allowance  for  the  winding  ascent ;  but 
he  adds,  that  others  have  imagined  the  same 
path  to  be  not  less  than  four  miles.  Hasselquist 
conjectures  that  it  is  a  league  to  the  topsth* 
whole  of  which  may  be  accomplished  witho* 
dismouating,— a  statement  amply  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  Van  Egmont  and  Heyman. 
But  this  mountain  derives  the  largest  share  of 
its  celebrity  from  the  opinion  entertained  among 
Christians  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  hiH 
ana  the  remains  of  a  strong  eastle ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  it  is  the  grotto  in  which  are  three 
altars  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  that 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  build,  and  where  the  Latin 
friars  always  perform  mass  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Transfiguration.  It  is  said  there  was  a 
magnificent  church  built  there  by  Helena,  which 
was  a  cathedral  when  this  town  was  made  a 
bishop's  see.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  they  show 
a  church  in  the  grot,  where  they  say  Christ 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  tell  what  things  they 
bad  seen  till  he  should  be  glorified.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  tradition  be  weft 
founded,  or  whether  it  has  not  as  Mr.MaundreH 
and  other  writers  suspect,  originated  in  the  mis- 
interpretation of  a  very  common  Greek  phrase. 
Oar  saviour  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  and  brought  them  into  a 
high  mountain  *  apart;'  from  which  it  has  been 
rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  description  must 
apply  to  Tabor,  the  only  insulated  and  solitary 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  may  remark, 
with  the  traveller  just  named,  that  the  conclu- 
sion may  possibly  be  true,  but  that  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it  seems  incompetent;  because 
the  term  'apart'  most  likely  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing  and  retirement  of  the  persons  here 
spoken  of,  and  not  to  the  situation  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  fact,  it  means  nothing  more  than  thai 
our  Lord  and  his  three  disciples  betook  them- 
selves to  a  private  place  for  thepurpose  of  devo- 
tion. The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is  extolled 
by  every  traveller.  'It  is  impossible/  says  Maun* 
dxell, '  for  man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  grati- 
fication of  th  is  n  am  re.'  On  the  n  oi  thwest  you 
discern  in  the  distance  the  noble  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean, while  all  around  vou  see  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  plains  of  fesdraftlon  and 
Galilee.  Turning  a  little  southward,  you  have 
in  view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  so  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  Due  east  you  discover 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about  one  day's 
journey.  A  few  points  to  the  north  appear* 
the  mount  of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where 
Christ  delivered  his  sermon  to  his  disciples 
and  the  multitude'.  Not  far  from  this  little  hill 
is  the  city  of  Saphet,  or  Szaffaa\  standing  upon 
elevated  and  very  conspicuous  around.  Still 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  is  seen  a  lofty 
peak  covered  with  snow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
•Anti-Libanus.  To  the  southwest  is  Camel, 
and  in  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria." 

Tabraca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  neat 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abounded  with  monkeys.  J&a, 
40,  v.194.— Pton.  5,  c.  X—MOa,  1,  c.  7.-J** 
3,  v.  356.      . 

Taburnub,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
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aoovndid  truli  otim  Pir?.  0. 9,  v.  3&  Jft*. 
13,  v.  715. 

T  agape,  a  town  ot  Africa,  now  Gabss,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  save 
its  name  to  the  Aquas  Taeapina,  now  called  JH- 
Omma,  which  in  the  language  of  the  country 
signifies  "  medicinal  waters."    D'Awoiiie. 

Tadkr,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage. 

Tanarum,  "the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus.  Ancient  geographers  reck- 
oned from  thence  to  CL  Phycus  in  Africa  3000 
stadia,  4600  or  4000  to  C.  Pachynus  in  Sicily, 
and  670  to  the  promontory  of  Malea.  Here  was 
a  famous  temple  to  Neptune,  the  sanctuary  of 
which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum. 

''leptf  r*  RBpavorof  Tatvapov  pivti  "Xiftf/v 
MaXUf  t  ixpoi  Ktv9pu»s< — Eurip.  Ctclo.  991. 

Near  it  was  a  cave  said  to  be  the  entrance  to 
Orcus,by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  It  was  here  that  Arion  was 
landed  by  the  dolphin,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and 
the  statue  which  he  dedicated  on  that  occasion 
still  existed  in  the  temple  when  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias.  Tenants  became  latterly  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  marble  af  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The 
Teenarian  promontory,  now  called  C.  Matapan, 
serves  to  divide  the  Messenian  from  the  Laco- 
nian  gulf."  Cram.  About  five  miles  from  the 
extreme  point  of  this  cape  stood  the  town  of  the 
same  name. 

.  Tiaus,  a  river  of  HLspania,  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  Lusitania.  It  rose  in  the  Iaubeda 
uions  in  Tarraconensis,  and  emptied  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Olisipo,  now  Lisbon. 

Tamasea,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  in  this  place 
that  Venus  gathered  the  golden  apples  with 
which  Hippo  manes  was  enabled  to  overtake 
Atalanta.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  644.— Plin.  6.— 
Strab.  14. 

Tamesis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  theTfomes. 
Cos.  G.  5,<J.  11.  • 

Tamos,  vl  promontory  of  India,  near  the 
Ganges. 

Tanagra,  "  a  considerable  town,  situated  in 
a  rich  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  Its  most  ancient  appellation  was  said 
to  be  draea,  though  Stephanus  asserts  that 
some  writers  considered  tnem  as  two  distinct 
cities,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  Aristotle  affirmed  that  Oropus  ought 
to  be  identified  with  Grsea.  Herodotus  informs 
ns,  that  at  an  early  period  the  district  of  Tana- 
gra was  occupied  by  the  Gephyraei,. Phoenicians 
who  had  followed  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  af- 
terwards migrated  to  Athens.  The  following 
description  of  this  city  is  to  be  found  in  Dica*ar~ 
ctros.  'The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
and  rugged  eminence;  it  is  white  and  chalky 
in  appearance,  but  the  houses  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  handsome  porticoes,  painted  in  the 
encaustic  style.  The  surrounding  country  does 
not  produce  m  jch  corn,  but  it  grows  the  best 
wine  in  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy, 
but  frugal,  being  for  the  most  part  landholders, 
not  manufacturers :  tbey  are  observers  of  jus- 
tice, good  faith,  and  hospitality,  giving  freely  to 
such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  are  in  want,  and 
also  to  necessitous  travellers;  in  short,  they 
to  shun  every  thing  which  looks  like 
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nieaaaeai%ad  avarice.  There  is  no  city  in  aB 
Bttotia  where  strangers  can  reside  so  securely; 
for  there  is  no  exclusive  and  over-rigid  prideex- 
hibited  towards  those  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, owing  to  the  independent  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  citizens,  1  never  saw  in  any  town 
so  little  appearance  of  any  inclination  to  profli- 
gacy, which  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  crime 
amongst  men.  For  where  there  is  a  sufficiency, 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  harboured,  and  vice  m 
consequently  excluded.'  Tanagra,  as  Pausa- 
nias further  reports,  was  famed  for  its  breed  of 
fighting  cocks.  The  ruins  of  this  town  were 
at  first  discovered,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  CockereJL 
at  Gramada{  or  Grtmatki,  near  the  village  of 
Skoimandartf  he  found  there  vestiges  of  ill 
walls  and  theatre.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  gives  the  following  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  topography.  '  The  Asopos  is  in 
winter  a  muddy  torrent,  and  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  wholly  dry.  Journeying*  from  Faroe* 
towards  Thebes,  soon  after  leaving  the  banks 
of  this  river  the  plain  ceases,-  and  you  reach  » 
gently  undulating  territory,  in  which  is  sila- 
ated  the  Albanian  village  of  Skoimatari,  in- 
habited by  forty  families.  The  ruinsof  Tana- 
gra are  at  a  spot  called  Grimaiha,  about  three 
miles  to  the  southwest,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from  thence  several  miles 
towards  Thebes.  The  ground  too  has  a  gra- 
dual ascent  from  these  ruins' towards  the  Ass- 
pus,  and  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it 
proudly  overlooks,  and  which  shave  no  doubt  it 
formerly  commanded.  There  are  no  well  pre- 
served remains  of  public  edifices  or  walls  at 
Gramathi.'  Tanagra  possessed  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  smaller 
towns  in  its  dependence."    Cram. 

Tanaobus,  or  Tanaobr,  now  Negro,  a  river 
ofLucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades, 
and  tfce  beautiful  meanders  of  its  streams, 
through  a  fine  picturesque  country.  Virg.  GL 
3,  v.  151. 

Tanaib,  a  river  .of  Scythia,  now  the  /to** 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  falls  into 
the  Palus  Maoris,  after  a  rapid  course,  and  after 
it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  many 
small  rivulets.  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore  the 
same  name.  Mela,  1,  c  19. — Strab.  11  and 
16.— Curt.  6,  c  2.— Uuan.  3,  8,  &c.  "  The 
Don  issues  from  the  lake  hoamnn^  and  waters  a 
hilly  and  fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  Won- 
ntsck.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  left,  from  that  town 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Donetz,  by  steep  banks 
of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it  ea- 
ters an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cata- 
racts. 'Its  depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less 
in  winter  than  six  or  seven  feet,  but  the  water 
does  not  rise  in  summer  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigation,  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  (be  Don,  like  that  of 
its  feeders,  is  so  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves can  hardly  drink  it.  Much  advantage,)! 
pis  thought,  might  result  if  the  river  were  united 
to  the  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Medweditza,  or 
rather  the  Jlawla,  but  few  boats  could  sail  by 
such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  Id  the 
Don,  and  from  the  difference  in  the  level,  which 
is  fifty  feet  higher  on  the  side  of  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  Wolga.  The  former  re- 
ceives from  the  Caspian  steppes  the  Mmfttck 
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of  which  the  almost  stagnant  waters  seem  to 
mark  the  position  of  an  ancient  strait  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Azof."  MaUt-Bnn. 
VUL  tkxartes. 

Tanis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  east- 
ern mourns  of  the  -Nile,  called  thence  the 
Tanitic. 

Tafbumtts,  a  mountain  of  JEtolia,  near  the 
sea,  "  where  Nessus  was  said  to  have  died,  and 
to  have  thus  communicated  a  fetid  odour  to  the 
waters  which  issued  from  it.  i  Sir  W.  Gel),  de- 
scribing the  route  from  the  Evenus  to  Naupac- 
tus,  says,  '  After  the  valley  of  Halicyrna  the 
road  mounts  a  dangerous  precipice,  now  called 
Sakiseala,  the  ancient  mount  Taphaassus, 
where  there  is  at  the  base  a  number  of  springs 
of  fetid  water.1 "    Cram. 

Taphji,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called 
Taphiusss  and  Echinades. 

Tapbjue,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  now  Precop.  Mela,  9,  c.  1.— 
Plin.  4,  c  13. 

-  Tapbbos,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, now  Bonifacio. 

Tafrobana,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
bow  called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  only  became 
acquainted  with  these  distant  regions  after  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians  had  established  a 
Greek  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian.  This 
place  was  then  "  deemed  the  commencement  of 
smother  world,  inhabited  by  ArUicMhones,  or 
men  in  a  position  opposite  to  tbose  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  The  name  of  Salice,  which  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  to  be  tbe  native  denomina- 
tion for  this  island,  is  preserved  in  that  ofSelen- 
d&oe,  compounded  of  the  proper  name  Selen, 
and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in  the  Indian 
language ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name  of 
Oi&z*,  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European 
usage,  is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  The 
islands  which  Ptolemy  places  off  Taprobana  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Mal-dives,  although 
known  to  be  much  more  numerous."  D'An- 
vOU. 

Tapsos,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.  Stt. 
JJL  3. II.  A  small  and  lowly  situated  penin- 
sula on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg.  Mn. 
3,  v.  689. 

Tabasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tarascon  in 
Provence.     - 

Tarbjslli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
PvTences,  which  from  thence  are  sometimes 
called  TarbeUa.  TUndl.  1,  el.  7,  v.  13.— I*- 
can.  4,  v.  121.— Ccu.  G.  3,  c  27. 

Tarentum,  Tarentus,  or  Taras,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesus.  "  The-Spar- 
tans,  it  is  said,  being  engaged  in  a  long  ana  ar- 
duous war  with  the  Messenians,  whose  territory 
they  had  invaded,  began  to  apprehend  lest  their 
protracted  absence  should  be  attended  with  the 
failure  of  that  increase  in  their  population  at 
home,  which  was  so  necessary  to  supply  the 
losses  produced  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
was  determined  therefore  to  send  to  Laconia  a 
select  body  of  youths,  from  whom  io  due  time 
would  arise  a  supply  of  recruits  for  the  war. 
The  children,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  warriors  and  tbe  Spartan 
maids,  received  the  name  of  Parthenii ;  but  on 
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their  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  they  forme4 
the  Messenian  war  concluded,  and  being  re- 
garded as  the  offspring  of  illicit  love,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  with  indignity,  they  form- 
ed the  design  of  subverting/the  government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Helots.  The  plot  how- 
ever, was  discovered;  but  so  dangerous  did  the 
conspiracy  appear,  and  so  formidable  was  their 
number,  that  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  country  by  persuasion 
than  to  use  severity  or  to  employ  force.  A, 
treaty  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which  the. ' 
Parthenians  bound  themselves  to  quit  Sparta 
forever,  provided  they  could  acquire  possessions 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  accordingly  sailed  to 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Phalanthus ;  and 
finding  the  Cretans,  and,  as  Ephorus  states,  the 
Acheans,  already  settled  in  that  country,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  tbe  natives,  they  joined 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  possess- 
ed themselves,  of  Tarentum,  which  Pausanias 
affirms  to  have  been  already  a  very  considerable 
and  opulent  town.  According  to  the  best  chro- 
nologists.  these  events  may  be  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  700  years  A.  C.  when  Numa 
Pompilius  was  king  of  Rome.  Possessed  of  a 
noble  haven  place  in  the  centre  of  its  widely 
extended  bay,  and  having  at  command  those 
resources  which  the  salubrity  of  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil  in  every  variety  of  production 
afforded,  it  seemed  destined  to  oecome  the  seat 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  if  not  that  of  empire. 
The  proximity  of  the  ports  of  Istria  and  Illyria, 
of  Greece  and  Sicily  favoured  commercial  inter- 
course, while  the  vessels  of  these  several  states 
were  naturally  induced  to  profit  by  the  only 
spacious  and  secure  haven  which  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  presented.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constitution  or  the  Tarentines,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  modelled  after  that  of  the  parent 
state ;  at  least  Herodotus  has  certified,  that  in 
his  time  they  were  governed  by  a  king.  Ac- 
cording to  fetrabo,  however,  that  constitution 
afterwards  assumed  the  form  of  a  democracy,  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place.  It  was  then,  as  Strabo  adds,  that 
this  city  reached  its  highest  jxrint  of  elevation. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  when  Rome  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Veii,  and  Greece  enjoyed  some  tran- 
quillity after  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  terminated  by  the  fall  of  Athens, 
Archytas,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  councils  as  strategos.  Her 
navy  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Ita- 
lian colony.  Nor  were  her  military  establish- 
ments less  formidable  and  efficient ;  since  she 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  30,000  foot 
and  5,000  horse,  exclusive  of  a  select  body  of 
cavalry,  called  Hipparchi.  The  Tarentines 
were  long  held  in  great  estimation  as  auxiliary 
troops,  and  were  frequently  employed  In  the 
armies  of  foreign  princes  and  states.  Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  for- 
gotten in  this  advancement  of  political  strength 
and  civilization.  The  Pythagorean  sect,  which 
in  other  parts  of  Magna  Grscia  had  been  so 
barbarously  oppressed,  here  found  encourage- 
ment and  refuge  through  the  influence  of  Ar- 
chytas, who  was  said  to  have  entertained  Plant 
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**fm*  his  *Mmm  J*  (W»  •«>.  9«i  this 
grand  hit  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  wealth 
e*d  abundance  soon  engendered  a  Sove  of  ease 
and  lMxury,  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
fatal  k  (he  interests**!  TaresJuro,  by  sapping 
the  vigouf  of  her  jnsttauaus,  enervating  the 
minds  end  corrupting  the  morals  of  her  inha- 
bitants. Enfeebled  and  degraded  by  this  sys- 
tem of  demoralization  and  corruption,  the  Ta- 
rentines  boob  found  LhearolveaunaM*  as  here- 
tofore to  overawe  and  keep  It  auhjecuoa  the 
,  neighbouring  barbarians  of  Inpygia,  who  had 
always  hated  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  de- 
spise them.  These,  leagued  with  the  still  more 
warlike  liiicanians,  who  had  already  become 
the  terror  of  Magna  Gratia,  bow  made  constant 
inroads  on  thoir  territory,  and  even  threatened 
the  safety  of  iheir  city.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared* in  the  lists,  to  cope  with 
whom  singly  appeared  out  of  the  question :  and 
the  Tar  en  line*  again  had  recourse  in  thisemer- 
gencyjo  foreign  aid  and  counsels.  The  valour 
and  forces  of  Pyrrhus  for  a  lime  averted  the 
storm,  and  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Roman  armies ;  but  when  that  prince  with- 
drew from  Italy,  Tarentum  could  no  longer 
resist  her. powerful  enemies,  and'  soon  afker  fell 
into  their  hands;  the  surrender  of  the  town  be- 
ing hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot 
force  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  there.  The  in- 
dependence of  Tarentum  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate here,  though  the  conquerors  pretended 
6tHl  to  recognise  the  liberty  of  her  citizens. 
Prom  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  date  its  decline,  which 
was  further  accelerated  by  theurefereaoe  shown 
by  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Rruadushim  for 
the  fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as  welt 
as  for  commercial  purposes.  The  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  the  singular  fertility  of  its  territory, 
and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea.  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it, 
however,  a  eity  of  consequence  in  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Strabo  reports,  thai  though  a*  great 
portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  his  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  a  large  town. 
That  geographer  describes  tne  ( inner  harbour, 
aa  being  100  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half, 
in  circuit.  This  port,  in  the  part  of  its  basin 
which  recedes  the  furthest  inland,  forms,  with 
the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  with  the 
land.  This  isthmus  is  so  completely  level,  that 
it  is  easy  10  carry  vessels  over  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low ;  the  ground!  rises,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel.  The  circumference  of  the  old 
walls  is  great ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town,  seated  on  the  isthmus,  is  now  deserted. 
Tf  hat  part  of  it,  however,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  where  tne  citadel  stands,  is  yet 
occupied.  It  possesses,  a  noble  gymnasium,  and 
a  spacipus  fornm,  in  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
image  of  Jove,  yielding-  only  m  size  to  that  of 
Rhodes.  The  citadel  is  situated  between  the 
forum  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.'  It  is 
remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance  by  Poly- 
bius,  that  ip  this  city  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
in the  walls,  which  custom  he  ascribed  to  a  su- 
perstitious motive."  Cram.  Tareqnun.  now 
called,  Tareitfo,  is  inhabited  by  about  18,000 
souls,  who  still  maintain  the  character  of  their 
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fore/athei^aMUvechie^ybyh^iog.  £W.l* 
c,  IS.— Vol.  Ma*.  2,  c$-PlmLt»  Pyr.— 
PA*.  8,  c.  6, 1.  15,  c.  10,  1.  34,  c.  I.—Utk  tf, 
c.  13,  be—Mela,  %  c.  i.—Strab.  6.— J3***.  i, 
en,  7,  v.  45.~4EW#*.  V.  H.  6,  c.  90. 

Tauojurjm,  a  fortified  town  of  Judaea,  Cm; 

ad  Div.  12,  c.  11. Several  towns  also  on 

the  coast  of  Egypt  pom  this  name  from  their 
jftrttotffeh.    £*r«tt.9te,15,Jtc. 

Ta*t*iws  icons,  a  hill  at  Rome,  about  80  feet 
ia  perpendicular  Jroight,  from  whence  the  Bo* 
mane  threw  down  their  condemned  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  Tarpcia,  who  «44 
buried  there,  and  ia  the  same  as  the  Capahfcsw 
hill.  Uv.  6,  c  90.— Lwan.  7,  v.  756V—I km 
J5».  8,  v.  347  and  66* 

Taroitinu,  now  Turckimh  *  *****  of  Em* 
ria,  built  by  Tarcbon,  who  assisted  J&nsas 
against  Turnus.  Taruminins  Priseus  vas  bon 
or  educated  tnwee,  and  he  made  it  a  Hunan 
colony  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Strmkb 
—PUn.  2,  c  95.— Ldv.  1,  c.  34, 1.  87,  e  4 

Tabrmjna,  a  town  of  Tjauum,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Pontine 
marshes.  Its  early  name,  perhaps,  when  it  was 
yet  a  Volacian  town,  was  Anxur,  and  "we  leant 
from  Horace  that  this  city  stood  on  the  lofty 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modern  Tern* 
cima  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
first  named  Traehina,  a  Gtoeek  appeUatiom  in 
dieativ*  of  the  ruggedneas  of  sCs  situation.  Ovid 
calls  it  Trachea.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  this  city  is  from  Polynias; 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  first  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians, enumerates  Tarracina  among  the  Latm 
cities  in  the  alliance  of  the  former.  Tarracina 
subsequently  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval 
station ;  its  port  is  noticed  by  Livy,  and  it  is 
classed  by  that,  historian  with  those  colonies 
which  were  required  to  furnish  sailors  and 
stows  for  the  Roman  iaet.  The  garrison  of 
Tarracina  joined  Caesar  in  his  march  to  Brua- 
dusium.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  e 
municipium;  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  parties 
of  Vitehiu9  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  possession 
of  this  town,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post  The 
poets  invariably  call  it  Anxur."     Cram. 

Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  a  city  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man  colony  there.  The  province  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarraconensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wmes.  Hispania  Tbrr»- 
conensis,  which  was  also  called  by  the  Romans 
Hispania  CUerior,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  see  of  thcCantabr* 
on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and  Bastica  on  the 
south,  Martial.  10.  ep.  104,  1.  13,  ep.  lift— 
Mela,  9,  c.  6.    SiL  3,  v.  389, 1.  15,  v.  177. 

Tarraconensis,  a  principal  provincial  divi- 
sion of  Hispania,  after  its  subjugation  to  Rome. 
Via\  Hispania. 

Taroub,  a  river  of  Troas.    Slrab. 

Tarscs,  now  Ta/asso.Q  town  of  Cittcia,  on 
the  Cydnus,  founded  by  Triptolemus  and  a  colo- 
ny of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Saxdanapa- 
lus,  or  by  Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for 
the  great  men  it  produced.  It  was  once  the  rival 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  in  literature  and  the 
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«a#y  of  the  polite  art*  The  pcppUtf  Tarsus 
wjs£e4  to  ingratiate  thftatttfves  into  the  fevour 
«M  J.  Canse*  by  pvingih*  iiaj»«of  ^t^teto 
their  cii/j  bui  il  wa»  soon  lost.  &f*0».  3.  7. 
Qfr.—Mejb,  I,  c.  13.— &ro*.  14 

?4ATfspnv«  Ffec*  in  Hispaafr,  the  site  of 
Which  iff  a  matter  of  sp  much  dispute,  tfcat  it  is 
not  clearly  known  whether  it  was  *  town  or  a/ 
district.  |t  is  probable  that  the  porfs  to  which 
(he  Phmpicians  tot  were  accustomed  to  trade 
upon  the  sontfeeru  /coast  received  ihisname,  and 
the  jealous  care  with  which  they  concealed  the 
sources  of  their  commercial  profit,  encouraged 
the  discordant  conjectures  of  those  who  repre- 
sented it  now  as  an  island  in  the  farthest  west, 
and  now  as  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  province.  Ac- 
cording to  tbeppinjon  of  Boss!  and  Pepping, 
which  we  embrace,  and  which  assigns  to  ajl  the 
FUoanicun  colonies  in  Spain  the  epithet  of  Tar- 
tessus,  we  mar  suppose  that  tfce  whole  extern  of 
coast  from  Calpe,  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  and  each  of  the  principal  towns  by  which 
it  was  distinguished  for  a  time,  warn  known  by 
this  name  so  long  as  they  were  known  by  name 
alone.  This  would  reconcile  all  difference  of 
opinion,  and  conciliate  the  reasons  which  are 
brought  to  prove  that  the  appellation  of  Tartes- 
aus  belonged  to  Carteia,  with  those,  equally 
strong,  which  make  it  clear  that  the  island  of 
Gadir  and  the  city  of  Gades  were  frequently 
designated  by  that  term.  The  Romans  like- 
wise mistook  it  tor  the  island  of  Erythea;  and 
many  supposed,  which  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  town  fc>  which  (his  name  peculiarly  belonged 
was  situate  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Bartis,  oppo- 
site  the  more  famous  etly  of  Gades.  Jo  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
this  point;  and,  if  there  had  been  once  a  town, 
feat  bore  this  title,  ttkndicate  its  site,  Maanert 
supposes  that  H  was  the  same  as  Hispalis,  the 
modem  Stvilie.    Bom.  St.  fytgna. 

Tahuana,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tfertvmm  in 

Tarvisium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Trevip  in 
We  VeneTiaa  stales. 

Tatt*,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  (fetalis. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  in  Get  many,  now  Ay- 
risk  or  H**e,  opposite  Mmte.  T<**it,  1, 4»». 
#,66. 

Taw,  a  people  of  European  Sarmaiia,  who 
inhabited  Taurica  Chersonosus,  and  sacrificed 
all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  god- 
dess, which  they  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
from  henven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  Stoob.  ISL—Ikrodot. 
4.  e.  99,  *cs-JteU,  8,  c.  \.—P<ms.  3,  c.  16.— 
JBurim.  Ipkig.—Otid.  «r  F*tf.  1,  el.  %  v.  80, 
i-Stt.  14,  y.  2GQ-—J*v.  *5,  v.  116, 

Taurica    Gnaaaowtars,      FW.  Tm+H  and 


TaurTni,  the  inhabitants  of  Taarinnm,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  called  7Via,  in 
fHmtounU.  JStf.  3,  v.  646.  "  The  Taurini  prob- 
ably occupied  both  banks  of  the  Ft,  but  espe- 
eaaNy  the  country  situated  between  that  river 
and  the  Alp*,  as  far  as  the  river  Ovens,  Ore*, 
to  the  east,  while  the  poskioa  of  Fines,  Aotfio- 
**,  given  bv  the  Itineraries,  fixed  their  limit  to 
the  west.    The  Taurini  are  Ant  mentioned  in 


history  as  having  apposed  Hannibal  soon  after 
his  descent  from  the  Alps;  and  their  capital, 


which  Apnea  -calls  Tauraaia,  was  taken  ant! 
plundered  oy  that  genera),  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance  of  three  days.  As  a  Roman  colony  t 
it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta 
Taurinomm.  which  is  easily  recognised  in  that 
of  Torino,  the  present  capital  of  JPisdmont? 
Cram. 

Taubominium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Mrssana  and  Catania,  built  by  theZancleans, 
Sicilians,  and  Hy  Weans,  in  the  age  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost 
the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
their  prospects.  There  is  a  small  river  near 
it  called  Taurminius.    Diod.  16. 

Taubds,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as  to 
extent.  "  The  mountains  of  Taurus,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
tended from  the  fiontiersof  India  to  the  JEgeaa 
Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out  from 
mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
winded,  like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  on  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other.  Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of 
this  line  according  to  Pliny:  but  Strabo,  who 
was  better  informed,  traced  the  principal  chain, 
of  Taurus  between  the  basins  of  the  Euphra* 
tes  and  the  A  uraxes.  observing  that  a  detached 
chain  of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Mosckin  moon* 
tains,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  and  joins 
the  Taurus.  Modern  accounts  represent  ibis 
junction  as  not  very  marked.  Strabo,  who  was 
born  on  the  spot,  an4  who  had  travelled  as  fax 
as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  ana 
€iordvtntt  or  Koordista/*,  as  a  very  elevated 
country,  crowned  with  several  chains  of  moun- 
tains, all  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  '  Armenia 
and  Media,1  says  he,  '  are  situated  upon  Tau- 
rus.1 This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Kaordistan,  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  out 
extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of 
Kerman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Gttatand  the  Indus  on  the  other.  By 
thus  considering  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  upland  plain,  apd  not  as  a  chain,  the  tes- 
timonies of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  reconcil- 
ed with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia; 
the  one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  chao* 
nel  of  the  Euphrates  near  Samosata;  the  other 
borders  the  Pontus  Buxinus, teavingonly  nar- 
row plains  between  it  and  that  sea.  These  two 
chains,  one  of  which  is  is  part  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus, and  the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients, 
or  the  mountain  Tckeldir  or  Keldir  of  the  mo- 
derns, are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
between  the  towns  of  Sums.  Toeatt  and  Kau 
sprite  by  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Argaeaa, 
now  named  4fgis-Dag>  whose  summit  is  cover* 
ed  with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  which, 
under  so  low  a  utitude,*how3  an  elevation  ot 
from  9  to  10/XX)  feet.  The  centre  of  Asia  re- 
sembles a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  chain* 
of  mountains.  Here  we  find  salt  marshes,  and 
riyers  which  have  no  outlets.  It  contain*  % 
number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of  which  Strabo 
bo*  4fterihoi  under  the  name  of  the  plaia  of 
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B&gaudene.  <  The-  cold  (here;'  says  he,  •  pre- 
vents the  trail  trees  (torn  thriving,  whilst  oh  re- 
trees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3000  stadia 
more  to  the  north.'  Modern  travellers  have  also 
found  very  extensive*  elevated  plains  through- 
out the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the 
south,  towards  Kvniek,  or  in  the  north,  towards 
Angora.  Bat  all  the  borders  of  this  plateau 
constitute  so  many  chains  of  mountains,  which 
sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  sometimes 
extend  across  the  lower  plains.  The  chain 
which,  breaking  off  at  once  from  mount  Argae- 
us  and  from  An ti- Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient 
Cilicia  to  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  seve- 
ral languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.  The  elevation 
of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before 
the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the  snow. 
Diodorus  details  the  frightful  ravines  and  preci- 

?ices  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going  from 
Jilicia  into  Cappadocia.  Modern  travellers, 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
now  called  Ala-Dagk,  represent  it  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  Apennines  and  mount  Hemus.  It 
Sends  off  to  the  west  several  branches,  some  of 
which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  Cragus,  and  the  Masicystes  of 
the  ancients,  in  Lycia ;  the  others,  greatly  in- 
ferior in  elevation,  extend  to  the  coast  of  the 
Archipelago,  opposite  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes.  To  toe  east,  mount  Amanus,  now 
the  Almadagk,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Tau- 
rus, separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only 
two  narrow  passes,  the  one  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  other  close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  an- 
swers to  the  Amanian  defiles  (Pyl«  Amanise) 
of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Sy- 
ria. The  latter,  with  their  perpendicular  and 
peaked  rocks,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
visited  by  modern  travellers.  Two  other  chains 
of  mountains  are  sent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateau.  The  one  is  the  ffaba- 
Dagh  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the  T/no- 
foj,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipyhu  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl- 
ands of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extending 
in  a  northwest  direction,  presents  more  elevat- 
ed summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Ida  and  Olympus  (of  Mysia).  Lastly,  the  north- 
ern side  or  the  plateau  is  propelled  towards  the 
Block  Sea,  ana  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
Olgassys,  now  Elkas-Dagk,  a  chain  which  fills 
with  its  branches  all  the  space  between  the  8an- 
garius  and  the  Halys.  The  summits  retain 
their  snow  until  August.  The  ancients  highly 
extol  the  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from  the 
Sangarius  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  granite  rocks."    Malte-Brun. 

Taxila,  (plwt.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be* 
tween  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.  Strab.  15. 
TAvatTOB,  or  Taygeta,  (onwiO  *  mountain 
of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus.  "  tl  forms  part 
of  a  lofty  ridge,  which  traversing  the  whole  of 
Laconia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier  terminates 
in  the  sea  at  Cape  Tenarum.  Its  elevation 
was  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserv- 
ed by  the  scholiast  of  Pindar.  This  great 
mcantainatounded  with  various  kindiof  be** 


for  the  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated 
race  of  hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  ancients 
on  account  of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of 
scent  It  also  furnished  a  beautiful  green  mar* 
ble,  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  desolated  Laconia, 
before  4he  Peloponnesian  war,  it «  related  thai 
immense  masses  of  rock,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  mountain,  caused  dreadful  devasta- 
tion in  their  fall,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus.  The 
principal  summit  of  Taygetns,  named  Tale- 
ram,  rose  above  Bryseee.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  of- 
fered to  tnaj;  planet.  This  point  is  probably  the 
same  now  called  St.  Ellas.  Two  othernarts  of 
the  mountain  were  called  Evoras  and  Theras, 
Mr.  Dodwell  says, '  Taygetns  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  south,  uniting  to  the  north 
with  the  chain  of  Lyceum,  and  terminating 
its  opposite  point  at  the  Taenarian  promontory. 
Its  western  side  rises  from  the  Messenian  gulf, 
and  its  eastern  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  of 
Amycle,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  add- 
ing considerably  to  its  apparent  height-  which 
is  probably  inferior  only  to  Pindus  and  Olym- 
pus. It  is  visible  from  Zacynthus,  which,  m  a 
straight  line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty- 
four  miles.  The  northern  crevices  are  cover- 
ed with  snow  during  the  whole  year.  Its  out- 
line, particularly  as  seen  from  the  north,  is  of  a 
more  serrated  form  than  the  other  Grecian 
mountains.  It  has  five  principal  summits, 
whence  it  derives  the  modern  name  of  PtnU 
dactylo*.' "    Cram. 

TeInuit,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Lins,  called  also  S&cir 
nmm,  to  be  distinguished  from  another  town  of 
the  same  name  at  the  westtf  Apulia,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
rights  of  citizenship  were  extended  to  it  under 
Augustus.  Cic.  Omni.  9  and  459,  PhiL  13,  c 
U— Herat*  1,  ep.  l.—Plin.  31,  c  &— Lh>.  M, 
c.27. 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which 
are  hot  and  others  cold.  "  At  the  head  of  this 
river,  Darius,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  erect- 
ed a  pillar,  with  an  inscription  pronouncing 
the  waters  of  the  Teams  to  be  the  purest  and 
best  in  the  universe,  as  he  himself  was  the  fair- 
est of  men."    Cram. 

Tecrrs,  a  mountain  of  Pontus,  from  which 
the  "10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of  the  sea, 
Xenopk.  Anab.  4. 

Trctosaom,  or  Tectosaojb,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was  the  mo- 
dern Toulouse.  They  received  the  name  of 
Tectosagxguodsagistcgtrentmr.  Some  of  them 
passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  Hercynian  forest;  and  another  cotonypass* 
ed  into  Asia.  (VuL  Galatia.)  The  Tectosa- 
gs  were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  Rome 
under  Brennus,  and  who  attempted  some  time 
after,  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
At  their  return  home  from  Greece  they  were 
visited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it, 
to  throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plun- 
der they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excur- 
sions. Cm.  BeU.  G.  6.  c  «.— Strab.  4.— CU. 
de  Nat.  f>,  3.— L*t>.  38,  c  16—*W.  %  c  1L— 
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Tiefe*  or  Taos**  now  Mtkka,  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Te- 
geates,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Alius.  The  gigantic  bones  of  Ores- 
tes were  found  buried  there,  and  removed  to 
Sparta.  Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped  there ; 
and  there  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus, 
had  each  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Tigeates;  and  the  epithet  Ttgxa  is  given  to 
Atalanta,  as  a  native  ot  the  place.  Ovid.  MA. 
8,  iab.  7.— Ftot,  6,  v.  631.— Virg.  Mn.  5,  v. 
393.— Strab.  8.— P<m«.  8.  c.  45,  Ac. 

Tslgbines,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  front  Crete.  They  were  the 
inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea. 
They  were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the 
gods.  The  Telchinians  insulted  Venus,  for 
which  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a  sudden 
fury,  and  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all  by  a  del- 
uge.   JHod.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  366,  Ac. 

TeuEBOJE,  or  Tkleboxb,  a  people  of  Greece. 
"  The  TelebosB,  or  Taphii,  as  they  are  likewise 
called,  are  more  particularly  spoken  of  as  in- 
•  habiting  the  western  coast  of  Acarnania,  the 
islands  called  Taphiusse,  and  the  Ecbinades. 
They  are  generally  mentioned  as  a  maritime 
people,  addicted  to  piracy.  They  were  con- 
quered by  Amphitryon,  as  the  inscription  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  attests:— 

*A/*f  irpGw  p*  dwtBriK*  viw  dvd  Trt\t0oi(ov.n   Cram. 

Telmesscs,  or  Telmmsus,  a  town  of  Lycia. 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  ana 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Cic  de  div.  1. — 
S&rab.  U.—Liv.  37,  c.  16. Another  in  Ca- 
rta.—- A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Tblo  ma-nus,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Gaul, 
now  Toulon. 

TaiiENiuM,  a  place  in  Argolis,  where  Teme- 
nus  was  buried. 

Tbhenos,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
ealled  Tememtes,  had  a  statue.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
4.C.63.— Suet.  Tib.  74. 

Timeaa,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus. II.  Ano- 
ther in  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines 
of  copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  Cic.  Verr.  6,  c  IS.—Liv.  34,  c  36.— 
Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  184.— Ovid.  FasL  6,  v.  441. 
Met.  7.  v.  207.— JWWa,  3,  c.  4.—Strai.  6. 

Tbmnos,  a  town  of  jEolia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hermus.   BerodoL  1,  c.  4&—  Cic  FUee.  18. 

Temps,  (plur.)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the 
mouth,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  flows 
into  the  J&gean.  " '  It  is  a  defile/  says  Liyy, 
1  of  difficult  access,  even  though  not  guarded  by 
an  enemv ;  for,  besides  the  narrowness  of  the 
■ass  for  five  miles,  where  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  a  beast  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both 
in  the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look  down 
the  precipice.  Their  terror  is  also  increased  by 
Ihedepth  and  roar  of  the  Peneus  rushing  through 
the  midst  of  the  porge.'  '  The  vale  of  Tempe,1 
tap  Mr.  Hawkins, 'is  generally  known  in  Thes- 
saly by  the  name  of  Bogax.  In.  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  Ufcottono.  The  Turkish 
word  Bogaz,  which  signifies  a  pan  or  strain 
Is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Peneus  where  the  vale  is  reduced  to  very  na** 
low  durations.    Tbispart  answers  to  our  idee 


of  a  rocky  deU,  and  is  in  length  about  two  mika, 
The  breadth  of  the  Peneus  is  generally  about 
fitly  yards.  The  road  through  the  Bogaz  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  art,  nature  having  leit  only 
sufficient  room  for  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  scenery,  of  which  every  reader  of  classical 
literature  has  formed  so  lively  a  picture  in  his 
imagination,  consists  of  a  4ell  or  deep  glen,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  rise  very  steeply  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  towering  height  of 
these  rocky  and  well- wooded  acclivities  above 
the  spectator,  the  contrast  of  lines  exhibited  by 
their  folding  successively  over  one  another,  and 
the  winding  of  the  Peneus  between  them,  pro* 
duce  8  very  striking  effect.  The  scenery  itseli 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  generally  conceived  of  it  j  and  the 
eloquence  of  JElian  has  given  rise  to  expecta- 
tions which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realized. 
In  the  fine  description  which  that  writer  hat 
given  us  of  Tempe,  he  seems  to  have  failed 
chiefly  in  the  general  character  of  its  scenery, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  savage  gran- 
deur! rather  than  by  iu  beauty  and  amenity!' 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  should 
not  consider  the  vale  of  Tempe  as  distinct  from 
the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  traverses  be- 
tween mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  '  After  riding  nearly  an 
hour  close  to  the  bay  in  which  the  Peneus  dis- 
charges itself,  we  turned/  says  Professor  Palm- 
er, '  south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  an  opening, 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus;  the  entrance  to  a 
vale,  which,  in,  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of 
Tempe.  The  country  beinpserene,  we  were  able 
to  view  the  scene  from  various  situations.  The 
best  view  is  from  a  small  hill,  about  one  mile 
south  from  the  chasm.  Looking  east,  you  have 
then  Ossa  on  your  right  hand :  on  your  left,  a 
circling  ridge  of  Olympus,  clothed  with  wood 
and  rich  herbage,  terminates  in  several  eleva- 
tions, which  diminish  as  they  approach  the 
opening  before  mentioned.  In  the  front  is  the 
vale,  intersected  by  the  Peneus,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  or  beauties,  so  concentrated  as 
to  present  under  one  view  a  scene  of  incompa- 
rable effect!  The  length  of  the  vale,  measured 
from  the  station  to  the  opening' by  which  we 
entered,  I  estimate  at  three  miles:  its  greatest 
breadth  at  two  miles  and  a  half/  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  generally  received  notion  among 
the  ancients,  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was 
caused  by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature* 
which,  bursting  asunder  the  great  mountain* 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were 
pent  up,  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea ; 
1  This  important  pass,'  says  the  historian, '  was 
guarded  by  four  different  fortresses.  The  first 
was  Gonnus,  placed  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
defile*  The  nextCondylon,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable.  The  third,  named  Charax,  stood 
near  the  town  of  Lapathus.  The  fourth  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  route,  where  the  gorge  is 
narrowest,  and  could  easily  be  defended  by  tan 
armed  men.1  These  strong  posts  were  nnao* 
countably  abandoned  by  Perseus,  after  the  Ro- 
mans haii  •penetrated  into  Pieria  by  a  pass  in  the 
chain  of  Olympus."    Oram. 

TtNftnos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
JSgean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  ef 
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IftotK  n  miles  from  Sigssum,  and  56"  failles  north 
from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently  called  Leuct- 
pkryx  it  became  famous  daring  the  Trojan 
war,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed 
themselves  the  more  effectually  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that*  they  were  returned  home 
without  finishing  the  siege.  Homer,  od.  3,  v. 
W.— iX#A  5.-sS*rdfr.  11—  Vtrg.  Mn.  %  v.  91. 
»-Ovid.  Mft.  I,  v.  540, 1.  K,  v.  189.— J*to,  2, 
c.  7. 

Tmros,  a  small  island  in  the  JEgean,  near 
Andros,  called  OpftiussA,  and  also  Bydrnssa, 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  fiery 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  abotrU5  miles  in  extent.  The  capital  was 
also  called  Tenoar.    Strab.  10.~~.MUa,  »,  c.  7. 

Tbntt  a*,  (ph#.)  and  Tehtyris,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  (he  Nile,  considerably  souTh  of 
Thebes.  "  It  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  m 
itself,  but  travellers  visit  it  witlfgreat  interest  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins 
found  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  Bruce, 
Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identifying  H  with 
the  modern  Iknderak.  The  remains  of  three 
temples  still  exist  The  largest  is  in  a  singu- 
larly good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  m  it,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just 
proportions.  It  is  the  first  and  most  magni- 
ficent Egyptian  temple  to  be  mo  in  ascending' 
the  Nile,  and  h  considered  by  Mr.  Belftmt  as  of 
a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines 
to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  Museum.  As  for  the  zodiacs  or  ce- 
lestial planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high 
Antiquity  so  mudh  boasted,,  an  able  antiquary 
has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  die  conquest  of  Alexander."  Mdlte- 
3tun. 

TttfffftA,  (melius  Tempyra).  a  place  of 
Thrace,  opposite  Samothrace,  Ottid.  THM.  1, 
el.  9,  v.  31. 

Taos,  or  Tame,  now  Sig&gik,  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
site Somos.  H  was  one  of  the  18  cities  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon 
and  Hecetseuti.  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
Of  Miletus.  According  to  Pltay,  Teos  was  an 
fetand.  Swafc  14.— JM*»,  1,  c*  n.—Pa*$.  7, 
C.  Z<—JBU<ul  V.  B.  8,  c  5— ffitfvtf.  1.  Od.  17, 
▼.  I& 

TAamnvu,  a  ptaee  in  the  Campus  Mavrfas. 
near  ihfe  capftot ,  where  the  infernal  deities  had 
aa  altar.    OM.  jfta*.  1,  v.  504. 

TtwousTa,  and  TaaoasTOM,  now  7Vtate, 
a  town  of  Tenttim,  belonging  to  the  Oanti,  on 
the  bay  called  from  this  town  the  Sinus  Terges* 
tieus.    Pator*.  %  e.  110.— fW*.  3,  ts.  18. 

Tjeumv,  a  small  town  of  Rhania,  in  the 
valley  of  Venssea.  towards  the  springs  of  the 
Adigt  in  Tfrol,  which  derives  its  name  from 
this  inconsiderable  place. 

TmaActwA.     Fid.  7torrm**«. 

T»n*T6tis,  a  name  given  to  the  eity  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  di» 
Viied  isjta  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which 
is  assail  1  »  dtp.    Soma  apply  the  werd  ts 


AW*w&,  whfcfc  eofttftmed  live  ftnf  laije  eitiei 
of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  i^odleea,  Apamea, 
and  Seieueia  in  Pieria.— -The  name  of  four 
towns  in  the  northof  JUfa*.  flHr«fr.  rid.  D+ 
ris.       m  _^_m  » 

Tetotoa^  a  mountain  oF  the  'twmtnea,  near  the 
river  Fabaris.  It  was  very  rugged  and  difficult 
oi  access,  whence  the  epithet  TUnces  was  ap. 
plied  to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melancholy 
disposition.     Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  713. 

Taucwf,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojnas,  from 
Tencer  their  kmg.  The  Teucri  appear  to 
hate  been  of  the  earliest  race  of  Phrygians,  who 
were  all,  as  is  most  probable,  of  Thraeiaa  origin; 
nor  was  the  connexion  perhaps  entirely  lost  at 
the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  Bet  if  the  Asiatic* 
received  from  Thrace  an  early  colony,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  soon  repaid  the  debL 
and  that  the  Teucri  from  the  Tread  extended 
themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  Thrace, 
occasioning  the  most  radical  changes,  and  es- 
tablishing the  most  enduring  characteristics 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  were  iden- 
tified.    Virg.  ,0*  1,  v.  48  aid  989. 

TneoTfeai,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  east 
of  the  Rhine.     T&tL  d*  Oetm,  c.  28. 

Tsunisssee,  a  mountain  of  Bcsotia,  with  a 
vitlage  of  the  same  name,  where  Hercules, 
when  young;  killed  an  enormous  lion.  Stat. 
Th*b.  1.  v.33L 

TauTOBcmoieNSis  saltos,  a  forest .  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  J£nu  and  Lippa,  where  Va- 
rus and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  Duit. 
An.  1,  c.  90. 

Tairrorft,  and  Teoto»w>  a  people  of  Ger- 
many,'who  With  the  Cimbri  made  incursions 
upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies. 
They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Ma- 
rios, and  an  infinite  nmriber  made  prisoner* 
¥U.  Cimtti.  CU.  ptt  MmO.  n&t.  3,  c.  3.— 
Pint,  in  Mar.— Martial  14,  ep.  96.  Plin.  4,  e. 
14.  In  the  limited  sense  of  a  tribe  or  a  natkm, 
the  Teutones  may  be  described  as  above;  but 
as  one  of  the  great  original  stocks  from  which 
springs  the  population  of  Europe,  they  claim  an 
extent  of  country  overspreading  a  large  portion 
of  Germany  in  the  widest  extent  to  which  that 
name  has  ever  been  applied,  while  they  stretch 
beyond  the  era  of  history  in  their  mAueace 
on  the  formation  of  nations  and  of  languages, 
VIA.  Bmropm. 

TftALAMi,  a  town  of  Messenie,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasipbae.  PhA.in  Agid. 

Thafsacos,  a  cky  on  the  Euphrates. 

Tuapots,  1.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  where 
8dipio  and  fuba  were  defeated  by  Cesser.  SH 

3,  V.  *Jl.—&t«.  99,  c.  30;  1,  33,  c.  4a II  A 

town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

T***o»,  or  Thasus,  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegean,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  andemly  known  by  the 
flame  of  MriA,  Odoms,  jEtma,  Acte,  Ojfrri*, 
Ch  ysr,  and  Censu.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos  from  Thasusthe  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  h«  staef 
Europe  it  was  about  43  miles  in  eircetm>r- 
ence,  and  so  utacomnwiily  fntftfhl,  that  the  ft* 
tility  of  Thusos  beeaiee  proverbial.  It#  wm# 
was  tmftverstflyesteented,  and  its  iftarble  quar- 
ries were  also  in  great  repute,  as  wet*  a*  is 
mrae*  of  geld  and  silver.  Tkeeanlmref  the 
httiodi was ats* called Thasbs.    hm.m^m 
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and  S5.-Ber<Mbt%  c.  44.— JWW*,9,  e.  7.— 
JW.  6,  c  SB.— ^b/mmi.  V.  H.  4,  Ac.—Ftr*. 

a  a,  v.  9i.-rC.  Mp.  am.  a 

Thavhagi,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Ma- 
ttacgmX    £fe.tt,c.4. 

Trebjb,  (*mi»,j  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  Boeotia.  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
binenus.  "  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
«mJ  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital 
of  Boeotia,  and  it  is  said  K>  hare  been  originally 
frunded  by  Cadmus,  who  gave  U  the  name  of 
Cadmeia,  which  in  aftertitnes  was  confined  to 
the  citadel  only.  Lycophron,  however^  who 
Terms  it  the  city  of  Calydnus,  from  one  of  its  an- 
cient kings,  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmus.  Nonnus 
affirms  that  Cadmus  called  his  city  Thebes  af- 
ter the  Egyptian  town  of  the  same  name.  He 
also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the 
account  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other 
writers,  who  all  agiee  in  ascribing  the  erection 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Besieged  by  the  Argive  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Po» 
lynices,  the  Thebaas  successfully  resisted  their 
attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a  signal  victory; 
but  the  Enigoni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven 
warriors,  Laving  raised  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was 
on  this  occasion  taken  by  assault,  and  sacked. 
It  was  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian 
army  under  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plateeaj 
but  on  the  surrender  of  (hose  who  had  proved 
themselves  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  siege  was.raised,  and  the  confederates 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  territory.  Many 
tears  after,  the  Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and 
neld  by  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates.  Philip,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chaeronea,  placed 
a  garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  they  revolted  against  that  prince, 
who  stormed  their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  in  the  second  year  of  the  11  Uh  Olym- 
piad, or  335  B.  C.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
it  was  restored  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  generously  contributed 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  other  towns.  Dicsar- 
chus  has  given  us  a  very  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  great 
city  about  this  period.  '  Thebes/  says  he.  '  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  is  about 
seventy  stadia  in  circuit;  its  shape  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  its  appearance  somewhat  gloomy. 
This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  bat  it  has  been 
lately  reconstructed,  and  the  streets  laid  out 
afresh,  having  been  three  times  overthrown,  as 
history  relates,  on  account  of  the  pride  and  stub- 
bornness of  its  inhabitants.  Tt  possesses  great 
advantages  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  since  it  is 
plentifully  provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in 
green  pastures  and  hills*  it  contains  also  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  of  Greece.  Two 
rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrigate  the 
Whole  surrounding  plain.  '  Water  is  also  coa- 
reyed  by  pipes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus, 
from  the  Cadmeian  citadel.  Such  is  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  are  noble-minded  and  wonder- 
IbUy  sanguine  in  all  the  concerns  of  life;  but 
fhev  are  bold,  insolent,  proud,  and  hasty  in  com- 


ing to  blows,  either  with  foreigners  or  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. They  turn  their  backs  upon 
every  thing  which  is  connected  with  justice,  and 
never  think  of  settling  disputes,  which  may 
arise  in  the  business  of  life,  by  argument,  but 
by  audaciousness  and  violence.  If  any  injujy 
has  been  sustained  by  athletes  in  the  games, 
they  put  off  any  inmury  into  the  business  until 
the  regular  time  of  their  trials,  which  occurs 
only  every  thirty  years  at  most.  If  any  one  was 
to  make  publie  mention  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  did  not  immediately  afterwards  take  his  de- 
parture,'but  were  to  remain  the  .shortest  space 
of  time  in  the  city,  those  who  opposed  the  trial 
would  soon  find  means  of  assailing  him  at  night, 
and  despatching  him  by  violent  means.  As- 
sassinations indeed  take  place  amongst  them  on 
the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Theban  people.  There  are,  however, 
amongst  them  worthy  and  high-minded  men, 
who  deserve  the  warmest  regard.  The  women 
are  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  all 
Greece,  from  the  stateliness  of  their  forms  and 
the  graceful  air  with  w&ch  they  move.  That 
part  of  their  apparel  which  covers  the  head  ap- 
pears to  hide  the  face  as  a  mask,  for  the  eyes  on- 
ly are  visible,  and  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  veil,  which  is  always 
white.  Their  hair  is  fair,  and  tied  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  called  by  the 
natives  lampadium ;  it  is  a  light  shoe,  not  deep, 
but  low,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fastened 
with  thongs,  so  that  the  feet  appear  almost  na- 
ked. In  society  they  resemble  more  the  women 
of  Sicyon  than  what  vou  would  expect  of  those 
of  Boeotia.  The  souna  of  their  voice  is  extreme- 
ly soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the 
men  is  harsh  and  grating.  Thebes  is  a  most 
agreeable  city  to  ^ass  the  summer  in,  for  it  has 
abundance  of  water,  and  that  very  cool  and 
fresh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  besides  well  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  winds;  has  a  most  ver- 
dant appearance,  and  abounds  in  summer  and 
autumnal  fruits.  In  the  wintt  r,  however,  it  is 
a  most  disagreeable  place  to*  live  in,  from  being 
destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  much  visited 
by  snow,  and  very  muddy.  The  popalation  ot 
the  city  may  have  been  between  50  and  60,000 
souls.  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
reduced  and  empoverisbed  by  the  rapacious 
Sylla.  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village.  When  Pausanias 
visited  Thebes,  the  lower  part  of  the  uwn  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples, 
the  acropolis  being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls 
however  remained  standing,  as  well  as  the  seven 
sates,  which  were  the  Ekctridets  Provides, 
Neitides,  Crensse,  Hypsistae,  Ogypee,  and  Ho- 
moloides.  Apellodorus,  instead  of  the  Neitides, 
names  the  Oncaides,  but  JEschylns  has  both 
the  Neitides  and  Oncaides.  The  latter  are 
therefore  more  probably  the  Ogvgia*.  Those 
which  he  calls  Bores?,  or  the  northern  gates,  arc 
probably  the  same  as  the* Homokrian,  which  led 
towards  Thessaly,  and  look  their  name  from 
mount  Horn  ok  in  that  country.  The  Eleo> 
trides  looked  towards  Platssa,  the  Neitides  to 
Thespiae,  and  the  Presides  to  Eubcea.  Near 
the  Homoloiaa  gates  was  a  hill  and  temple  eon 
secreted  to  Apollo  Ismenius,  and  noticed  by 
several  writers.   Thebca  though  nearly  desert* 
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cd  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous 
towns  of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it 
Tkiva.  *  It  retains,  however,1  as  Dodwell  as- 
sures as, '  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  former  mag. 
nificence,  for  the  sacred  and  public  edifices, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others,  have  disap- 
peared. Of  the  walls  of  the  Cadmeia,  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  are  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians 
when  Cassander  restored  the  town.' "    Cram. 

II.  A  town  at  the  south  of  Troas,  built  by 

Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and  Hypopla- 
cia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilicians,  who 
occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war.  Curl.  3,  c 
4.— Liv.  37,  c.  19.— Strait.  11. III.  An  an- 
cient celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  call- 
ed also  Hecatompylos,  on  account  of  its  hundred 
gates,  and  Diospolis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  23 
miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into 
the  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  90,000 
fighting  men  and  200  chariots.  "  The  an- 
cient city  extended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  skirt  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  similar 
elevation  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on 
the  west,  being  in  circumference  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  grandeur  of  Thebes 
must  now  be  traced  in  four  small  towns  or  ham- 
lets,— Luxor,  Karnac,  Medinet  Abou,  and  Gor- 
noo.  In  approaching  the  temple  of  Luxor  from 
the  north,  the- first  object  is  a  magnificent  gate- 
way, which  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
the  top  of  it  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  Karnac,  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down,  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal site  of  Diospolis,  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital  which  remained  most  entire  in  the  days 
of  Sirabo.  The  temple  at  the  latter  place  has 
been  pronounced,  in  respect  to  its  magnitude 
and  the  beauty  of  its  several  parts,  as  unique  in 
the  whole  world.  But  Luxor  and  Karnac  rep- 
resent only  one  half  of  ancient  Thebes.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
structures,  which,  although  tbey  may  be  less 
extensive,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  their 
style  of  architecture.  The  Memnoninm,  the 
ruins  of  which  give  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
northern  Dair,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Thebes.  There  is  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  a  recent  visiter,  which  is  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  detailing  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  temple  at 
Mtdinet  Abou  was  so  placed  as  to  be  exactly 
Opposite  to  that  of  Luxor,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nile;  while  the  magnificent  structure  at 
Karnac  was  fronted  by  the  Memnoninm  or 
temple  of  Dair.  Julia  Rom  ilia,  Cecilia  Tre- 
boulla,  Pulitha  Balbima,  and  many  others,  at- 
test that  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Memnon, 
when  along  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his 
royal  consort  Sabina,  whom  they  seem  to  have 
accompanied  in  their  tour  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  person  writes,—!  hear  (andio)  the 
Memnon;  and  another  person,— I  hear  the 
Memnon  sittings  in  Thebes  opposite  to  Diospo- 
lis. The  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  presents 
another  subject  worthy  of  attention,  and  quite 
characteristic  of  an  Egyptian  capital,— the  Ne- 
cropolis, or  City  of  the  Dead.  The  mountains 
en  the  western  side  of  Thebes  have  been  nearly 
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hollowed  out,  in  order  to  supply  tombs  far  the 
inhabitants;  while  an  adjoining  valley,  re- 
markable for  its  solitary  and  gloomy  aspect, 
appears  to  have  been  selected  by  persons  or 
rank,  as  the  receptacle  of  their  mortal  remain*. 
Every  traveller,  from  Bruce  down  to  the  latest 
tourist  who  has  trodden  in  his  steps,  luxuriates 
in  the  description  of  Gornoo,  with  its  excavated 
mountains,  and(d  wells  with  minute  anxiety  on 
the  ornaments  which  at  once  decorate  the  su- 
perb mausoleums  of  the  Beban  el  MeUmk^  and 
record  the  early  progress  of  Egyptian  science." 
Russell's  Egypt. 

Thebais,  a  country  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Egypt. 
Vid.  JBgyptus. 

Themmct  &a,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to  the 
Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore  the 
same  name. 

Theodonis,  a  town  of  Germany,  nowTnion- 
ville,  on  the  Moselle. 

Theodosia.  now  Cajfa,  a  town  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus.    Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Theodosiopolis,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius,  Ac. IL  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia.    Vid.  Resana. 

Theopous,  a  name  given  to  Antioch.  be- 
cause Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Thera,  I.  one  of  the  Snorades  in  the  JSgean 
Sea,  anciently  called  Cb&Jto,  now  Santorin.  It 
was  called  Tnera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Aute- 
sion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  irom  La- 
cedaemon.  Poms.  3,  c  l.^-Herodot.  1.— Strab.  a 
II.  A  town  of  Carta. 

Therapne,  or  Tebapnb,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
at  the  west  of  the  Eu  rotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Pttcebeum.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  TJacedaunon,  and  indeed  some  au- 
thors have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of  La- 
conia. It  received  its  name  from  Therapne,  a 
daughter  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
bornthere,  and  on  that  account  they  are  some- 
times called  Therapiurifrafres.  Poms.  3.  c  14. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  223.— Sil.  6,  v.  203,  L  8,  v. 
414, 1.  13,  v.  43.— Lev.  2,  c.  16.— Dionvs.  Hal 
2,  c.  49.— Stat.  7,  7%eb.  v.  793. 

Therma.  Vid.  TViessalonica.  The  bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  Ttar- 
maus,  or  TTiermaieus  Sinus,  and  advances,  far  in- 
to the  country,  so  much  so  that  PI  iny  has  named 
it  Macedonians  Sinus,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
intimate  its  extent.  Strab.— TaciL  Ann.  5,  c 
10.— Herodot. 

Thermjb,  (baths,)  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 

were  the  baths  of  Selinus, jiow  Sciacca. ft 

Another,  near  Panormus,  now  TherminL  SO. 
14,  v.  23.— Cic.  Verr.  2,  c.  35. 

Thermodon,  now  Termah,  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea  near  Themis- 

cyra. There  was  also  a  small  river  of  the 

same  name  in  Baeotia,  near  Tanagra,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Hamon.  Strab.  IL — 
Herodot.  9,  c.  27.— Mela,  I,  c.  19.— Poms.  1,  c 
1, 1.  9,  c.  19.— Pint,  in  Dem.—Virg.  Mn.  II,  v.* 
659.— Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  249,  Ac. 

Thermopyljr,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris  and  Pbocis.  It  has  a  largo 
ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous  marshes,  be- 
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iac  in  (lie  narrowest  part  only  95  feet  in  breadth. 

Tnermopyla?  receives  its  name  from  thtMotbaths 
which  are  in  tne  neighbourhood,  fix  is  celebra- 
ted for  a  battle  which  was  fougUt  there  B.  C. 
480,  on  the  7ih  of  August,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks  of 
the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according  tq  some  historians, 
amounted  to  five  millions.  There  was  also  an- 
other battle  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  J  "  To  the  west 
of  Tnermopylae,"  says  Herodotus,  "  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.  To 
the  east  are  the  sea  and  some  marshes.  In  this 
defile  is  a  warm  spring,  called  Chytriby  the  in- 
habitants, where  stands  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Phocians  to  defend  the  pass  against  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  came  from  Thesprotia  to  take  pos- 
session of  Thessaly;  then  named  JEolis.  Near 
Trachis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a 
piethrum,  or  fifty  feet ;  but  it  is  narrower  still, 
both  before  and  after  Thermopylae,  at  the  river 
Phoenix,  near  Anthele,  and  at  the  village  of 
Alpeni.**  Herodot.  7,  c.  176,  &c—Strab.  9.— 
Uv.  36,  c.  15.— Mda,  2,  c  i— PluL  in  Cat., 
&.C. — Paus.  7,  c.  15. 

Thermus;  a  town  of  jEtolia,'  the  capital  of 
the  country. 

Thespijb,  now  Ifeocorio,  a  town  of  Boeotia. 
"  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot  or 
Helicon,  looking  towards  the  south  and  the 
Crisssean  gulf.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  Ho- 
mer, who  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Boeotian 
towns.  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history  for  their  brave  andgenerous conduct 
during  the  Persian  war.  When  the  rest  of 
Boeotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone 
refused  to  lender  earth  and  water  to  his  dejpu- 
ties.  The  troops  also  under  Leonidas,  Whom 
they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
chose  rather  to  die  at  their -post  than  desert  their 
commander  and  his  heroic  followers.  Their 
city  was  iu  consequence  burnt  by  the  Persians 
after  it  bad  been  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  re- 
ports that  Thespiae  was  one  of  the  few  Boeotian 
towns  of  note  m  his  time.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  recent 
travellers  that  the  ruins  of  Thespie  are  occu- 
pied by  the  modem  Eremo  Castro.  Sir  "W.  Gell 
remarks,  that  the '  plan  of  the  city  is  distinctly 
visible.  It  seems  a  regular  hexagon,  and  the 
mound  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  wail,  is  per- 
fect A  great  part  of  the  plan  might  possibly 
be  jnscovered.'  Dodwell  says,  ■  the  walls,  which 
ars  almost  entirely  ruined,  enclose  a  small  cir- 
cular space,  a  little  elevated  above  the  plain, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  acropolis. 
There  are  the  remains  of  some  temples  in  the 
plain :  their  site  is  marked  by  some  churches 
.that  are  composed  of  ancient  fragments/" 
Cram. 

Thesprotia,  a  country  of  fipirus.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
-which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have  callea  the 
streams  of  hell.  "  It  were  needless  to  attempt 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thesprotia ;  we 
must  therefore  be  content  with  ascertainingthat 
it  was  mainly  situated  between  the  river  Thy- 
amis  and  Acheron,  distinguished  In  modern  ge- 
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ograpkybylhe  names  of  Cotafezand  9*h\ 
while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  ot 
the  former  to  the  banks  of  the  Aous.  Of  all 
the  Epirotic  nations,  that  of  the  1  hesproti  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  1  his  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone 
noticed  by  Homer,  while  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Molossians  and  Chaonians.  Herodotus 
also  affirms  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  descended  the  Thessalians,  who  ex- 
pelled the  JEolians  from  the  country  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Thessaly.  Thesprotia 
indeed  appeals  to  have  been,  in*  remote  times, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  whence 
they  disseminated  themselves  over  several  parte 
of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy.  Even 
after  the  Pelasgic  name  bad  become  extinct  in 
these  two  countries,  the  oracle  and  temple  cf 
Dodona,  which  they  had  established  in  Thes- 
protia, still  remained  to  attest  their  former  ex- 
istence in  that  district  We  must  infer  from  the 
passage  of  Homer  above  cited,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Thesprotia  was  at  first  monarchical. 
How  long  this  continued  is  not  apparent  Some 
change  must  have  taken  place  pnor  to  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the 
Thesproti  nor  the  Chaones  were  subject  to 
kings.  Subsequently  we  may,  however,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  included  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Molossian  princes."  Crams- 
Homer.  Oa\  14,  v.  315.— Strab.  7,  Ac— Paw. 
1,  c.  ll.—Lucan.  3,  v.  179. 

Thessalu,  8  country  of  Greece,  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  different  at  different  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  "  it  bordered  towards  the 
north  on  Macedonia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cambunian  chain,  extending  from 
Pindua  to  mount  Olympus.  This  latter  moun- 
tain served  to  divide  the  northeastern  angle  of 
that  province  from  Pieria,  which,  as  was  observ- 
ed in  the  former  section,  formed  the  extremity 
of  Macedonia  to  the  southeast,  and  was  parted 
from  Thessaly  by  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus. 
The  chain  of  Find  us  formed  the  great  western 
barrier  of  Thessaly  towards  Epirus,  Athaxna- 
nia,  and  Aperantia.  On  the  south,  mount  (Eta 
served  to  separate  the  Thessalian  Dolopes  and 
jEnianes  from  the  northern  districts  of  jEtolia, 
as  far  as  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
borders  of  Locris.  The  eastern  side  was  clos- 
ed by  the  JSgean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliac 
gulf.  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the 
more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  iEmonia,  and 
JEoMs ;  the  latter  referring  to  that  remote  pe- 
riod when  the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  occupied 
by  the  JEolian  Pelasgi  This  people  originally 
came,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  from  Thespro- 
tia, but  how  long  they  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country,  and  at  what  precise  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Thessaly,  cannotperhaps 
now  be  determined.  In  the  poems  of  Homer  U 
never  occurs,  although  the  several  principalities 
and  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  are 
there  distinctly  enumerated  and  described,  to- 
gether with  the  different  chiefs  to  whom  tney 
were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are  as* 
signed  to  Achilles ;  the  Melian  and  Pagaseean 
territories  to  Protesilaus  and  Eumelus ;  Mag* 
nesia  to  Philoctetes  and  Eurypylus;  Esteem 
and  Pelas^i  to  Medon,  and  the  sqns  of  Jfy** 
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fcu^tum  other  petty  leaders.  ItisfromHo 
■Mr  therefore  that  we  derive  the  earliest  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  history  of  this  fairest  por- 
tion of  Greece.  This  stele  of  things,  however, 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  a  Dew  consti- 
tution* dating  probably  from  the  period  of  the 
Tf  cjan  expedition,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
far  the  common  -consent  of  the  Thessalian  states. 
They  agreed  to  nuke  themselves  into  one  con- 
derate  body,  under  the  direction  of  a  supreme 
magistrate,  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Tugua,  (ravds)  and  elected  by  the  consent  of  the 
Whole  republic.  The  detailaoftbis  federal  sys- 
tem ere  little  known;  but  Strata  assures  us  that 
the  Thessalian  confedesacy  was  the  most  con- 
siderable as  well  as  the  earliest  society  of  th* 
ilind  established  in'Greeoe,  How  far  its  consti- 
tution was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Am- 
.phictyonic  council  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, since  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
•origin  and  history  of  that  ancient  assembly-. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
.Singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of  a 
political  as  well  as  religious  nature,  first  arose 
among  the  states  of  Thessaly,  as  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  nations  who  had  votes  in  the 
*  conned  were  either  actaaUyThessalians,  or  con- 
nected in  someway  with  that  put  of  Greece, 
while  Sparta  was  struggling  to  make  head, 
against  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which  Bo&o- 
tiahad  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight, among  the 
•states  of  Greece,  which  it  had  never  possessed 
in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was, 
effected,  apparently,  solely  by  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Jason,  whoy  from  being  chief  or  tyrant, 
of  Pfcen.  had  risen  to  die  rank  of  Tagos,  or 
-oosamander  of  the  Thessalian  states.  By  his. 
influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received 
■the  accession  of  several  important  cities;  and 
an  imposing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
heavy  armed  infantry,  and  light  troops  sufficient 
so  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  aim  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  other  resources  being  ecraally  effective, 
Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direction 
lo  become  the  leading  power  of  Greece.  This 
brilliant  perwd  of  political  influence  and  power 
.was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  Jason,  not 
long  after,  lost  his  lire  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin during  the  celebration  of  some  frames  he 
had  instituted:  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death, 
relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance from  which  it  had  so  lately  emerged. 
On  the  death  of  Philip,  the  state  of  Thessaly, 
in  Order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  me- 
mory, issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed 
So  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
be  had  held  in  their  councils.  Thessaly  was 
preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  until  the 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
k  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  after  the  victory 
of  Oynoseephaln.  It  was  then  declared  free 
kt  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  but  from 
that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its 
wessestion  was  stilt  disputed  by  Antiochus,  and 
■gain  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Pfaittp.  Thessaly 
*as  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  Tate 
of  the  empire  of  the  universe  was  decided  in 
ll*pkii»af  Pharsatas,    Wkh  the  exception, 
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perhaps,  eftke<*kllimi  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Greece,  in 
wine,  oil,  and  corn,  but  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  it  exported  a  considerable  quantity 
to  foreign  countries."  Croat.  The  mountains 
of  Pmdu4  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Petion.  and  the 
river  Peneus,  distinguish  this  part  of  Greece 
no  less  geographically  than  by  the  poetic 
and  classic  recollections  connected  with  those 
names.  *    Cram. 

Tbbsauotis.  a  part  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south 
of  the  river  Pfneua 

Thebsalomca,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf 
h  was  "  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place  under 
the  name  of  Theme,  bywhich  it  was  known  m 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  JEschines, 
and  Scylax.  Tbe  latter  speaks  also  of  the 
Thermsean  gulf.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  Therme  to  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  But  Stenh. 
Byz.  asserts  that  the  former  name  of  Thessa- 
lonica was  Haha.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Macedonia. 
Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles  from  uyrrhachJ- 
um,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour  well 
placed  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  which  connect  the  history 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St  Paul. 
Pliny  describes  .Thessalonica  as  a  free  city,  and 
Lqcian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns. 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  prefect  of  Ilhrricumu"    Cram. 

THBSTiA,  a  town  of  JEtolia,  between  the 
Ewenus  and  Achelous.    Polvb.  5. 

Thkmida,  a  town  of  Numjoia,  where  Hiemp- 
sal  was  slam.    Sal.  Jug.  & 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in  Ionia, 
where  the  grammarian  Daphitas  was  suspended 
on  a  cross  for  his  abusive  languageagainst  kings 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  prdvexb  ems 
a  THoraee.  m  Strab.  14. 

Thorn  ax,' a  mountain  of  Argolis.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  who  became 
mother  of  Buphagus,  by  Janetus.  The  moun- 
tain was  afterwards  called  Coccygi*,  became 
Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a  cuckoo. 
Paus.  8,  c.  271 

Thraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace*  VwL 
Tkracia. 

Thraxta.  "  The  ancients  appear  to  lave 
comprehended  under  tbe  name  of  Thrace  aD 
that  large  tract  of  country  which  lay  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Danube  from  west  to  east, 
and  between  the  chain  of  mount  Haemus  and 
the  shores  of  the  ,/Egean,  Propontis,  and  Eng- 
ine, from  north  to  south.  That  the  Thracians, 
however,  were  at  one  period  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned  to 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian 
history  relative  to  their  migrationatothesouih- 
ern  provinces  of  that  counfty.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Thucydid^  toteir,  establishment 
mPhocts.  Strata  certifies  their  occupation  at 
Baeoti*.  And  numerous  writers  attest  their  set- 
tlement in  Eleusis  of  Attica  under  ^waospus, 
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tear^  wits  with  Eree&ti>eu3  are  related 

by  TfciKjKUflfcs.  Nor  were  M  colonics  con- 
fined to  the  European  continent  alone ;  for.  al- 
lured by  the  richness  and  beaaty  of  the  Asiatic 
soil  and  dime,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bodies 
the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupied  the  shoresof  Bithynia,  and 
the  Jertile  plains  of  Myaia,  and  Pbrygia.  On 
she  other  handy  a  great  revohrtio*  seems  to 
have  been  subseauentjy  effected  in  Thrace  by  a 
vast  migration  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Euxine  ana  Propantis, 
-who,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic 
to  the  west,  and  to  the  river  Peneus  towards 
the  south,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  state 
of  civilisation  to  which  the  Thracians  had  at- 
tained at*  very  eariy period  is  the  more  remark* 
aMe,  as*aM  trace  or  it  was  lost  in  averages. 
Linus  and  Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  be  the 
fathers  of  Grecian  poetry ;  and  the  name*  of 
Iiibtthra,  Pimptea,  and  Pieria  remained  to  at- 
test the  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  m  the 
vales  of  Helicon.  Sumofous  is  stated  to  have 
founded  the  Mysteries  of  Eteusis;  the  origin  of 
which  is  probably  coeval  with  that  of  the  Cory- 
bantes  of  Phrygia  and  the  Cabiric  rites  of  Sa- 
jnothvace,  countries  alike  occupied  by  colonies 
-  from  Thrace.  Whence  and  at  what  period 
'  the  name  of  Thracians  was  first  applied  to  the 
•amorous  hordes  which  inhabited  this  portion 
of  the  European  continent,  is  left  open  to  con- 
jecture. Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Thracians 
'were,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  people  of  the  world ;  and  that  if 
ttU  the  tribes  had  been  united  under  one  monarch 
or  under  the  same  government,  they  would  have 
been  invincible ;  but  from  their  subdivision  into 
petty  elans,  distinct  from  each  other,  they  were 
rendered  insignificant  They  are  said  by  the 
same  historian  to  have  been  first  subjugated  by 
Sesostris,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
they  were  reduced  under  the  subjection  of  the 
Persian  monarch  by  Megabattus,  general  of  Da- 
rius. But  on  the  failure  of  the  several  expedi- 
tions undertaken  by  that  sovereign  and  his  son 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the  Thracians  ap- 
parently recovered  their  independence,  and  a 
aew  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
try under  the  dominion  of  tSitalces  king  of  the 
OArysae,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
of  their  tribes.  Thucydides,  who  has  entered 
into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  observes, 
that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  gulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most 
considerable,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence : 
its  military  force  was  however  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Seythia,  both  in  stapngth  and  numbers. 
The  empire  of  tSitalces  extended  aloft*  the  coast 
from  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  a 
^stance  of  four  days  and  nights9  mil ;  and  m 
the  interior,  from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  to 
Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days.  The 
founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been  Te- 
res. The  splendour  of  tms  monarchy  was  how- 

•  ever  of  short  duration ;  and  we  learn  from  Xe- 
ifcophon,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand 
m  Thrace,  the  power  of  Medocus,or  Amadocus, 
*e  flefgning  prince  of  the  OdYyss ,  was  very 
inconsiderable.  When  Phftip,  (he  son  of  Amyn- 

•  taa  Ascended  the  throne  ofMaeedon,  the  Thra- 
-«lana  were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince, 


whose  territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  hit 
art  Jul  and  enterprising  neighbour.  The  whole 
of  that  part  of  Thrace  situated  between  the  Sum- 
mon and  the  Nestus  was  thus  added  to  Mace- 
donia: whence  some  geographical  writers  term 
it  Macedonia  Adjects.  Cotys,  having  been  as- 
sassinated not  long  after,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Chersobleptes,  whose  possessions  were 
limited  to  the  Thracian  Chersonnese  j  and  eian 
of  this  be  was  eventually  stripped  by  the  Athe- 
nians, while  Philip  seized  on  all  the  maritime 
towns  between  'the  Nestus  and  that  peninsula. 
On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Ttibafti  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  people  of  1  brace ;  and  as  they  border- 
ed 6n  the  Paeon  ians,  and  extended  to  the  Dan- 
ube, iheywere  formidable  neighbours  on  this  the 
most  accessible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexan- 
der commenced  his  reign  by  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  having  defeated  mem  in  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  pursued  them  across  the  Dan- 
ube, whither  they  had  retreated,  and  compelled 
fhem  to  sue  for  peace.  After  hi* death,  Thrace 
fell  to  the  portion  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his 
generate,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  mon- 
archy. On  his  decease,  however,  it  revoked  to 
Macedonia,  and  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  its  sovereign,  until  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try by  the  Romans.  Livy  speaks  of  a  Cotys, 
cniex  of  the  Odrysa?,  in  the  reign  of  Perseus, 
from  whence  it  would  appear  that  this  people 
still  restrained  their  ancient  monarchical  form 
of  government,  though  probably  tributary  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Thrace  consti- 
tutes at  present  the  Turkish  province  of  /&»- 
melia.v    Cramers  Greece. 

Tbrasym£nvs,  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusi- 
um,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  theTe  between 
Annibal  and  the  Romans.  under  Flaminius,  B. 
C.  617.  No  less  than  15,060  Romans,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  16,060  taken 
prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy  6,000,  or  Poly- 
Dius  15,000.  The  loss  of  Annibal  was  about 
1,560  men.  About  10,000  Romans  made  their 
escape,  all  covered  with  wounds.  This  lake  is 
now  called  the  lake  of  Perugia.  Strab,  5.— 
On*.  Fast.  6,  v.  766.— l»hrt. 

Throwuw,  a  town  of  Phoeis,  *  noticed  by 
Homer  as  being  near  the  rfver  Boagriua,  Was 
3fr  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  as  appears  from  Strabo.  T^r©- 
nium  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  several  years  after,  it* 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Onomarehus  the  Phocian 
general,  who  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  thatThronium  was  situated 
at  B&ndonttza,  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of 
mount  (Eta ;  hut  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  point  is  too  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
^f  hat  it  accords  rather  with  an  ancient  ruin  above 
Longachi  $  and  this  is  in  unison  also  with  the 
statement  of  Meletias  the  Greek  geographer, 
who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs."    (>«*>. 

Thuus,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  great  distance  from  the  continent;  the  «n- 
eients  gave  the  epithet  of  uttfon a.  Its  situation 
wasraver  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  pres- 
ent name  is  unknown  to  modem  historians. 
Some  suppose  that  It  m  the  island  now  cafleti 
-Iceland,  or  part  of  Greenland,  whdst  others 
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rniagUn  it  10  be  die  Shetland  Islet.  8Ut.  3, 
W.  5,  v.  30.— S*ra4. 1.— Akia,  3,  C  6.— TiwiJ. 
Jgrw.  10.— Plin.  2,  e.  75, 1.  4,  c.  16.—F*rg\  G. 
1,  v.  30—Juv.  15,  v.  112. 

Thorl*,  (ii,  or  htm,)  I.  a  town  of  Lueania  in 
Italy,  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near  the 
rains  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  number  of 
this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo- 
tus. Strab.  6.—Plin.  12,  c.  4.— Mela,  2,  c.  4. 
— IL  A  town  of  Messenia.  Pout.  4,  c.  31. 
•    Sir  ad.  8. 

Thuscu.    Vid.  Etrvria. 
.  THriMia,  a  river  of  Epirus,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.    Poms.  1,  c.  U.—Cie.  7,  ML  2. 

Tut ati  » a,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar. 
Ldv.  37,  c  8  and  44. 

Thymbra.  L  A  small  town  in  Lydia,  near 
Sardes,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  foaght 
there  between  Cyras  and  Croesus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus 
amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and 
those  of  Croesus  were  twice  as  numerous.— 
IL  A  plain  In  Troas,  through  which  a  small 
river,  called  Thymbrius,  falls  in  its  coarse  to 
the  Scamander,  Apollo  had  there  a  temple,  and 
from  thence  he  is  called  Thymbraiis.  Achil- 
les was  killed  there  by  Paris,  according  to  some. 
Strab.  13.— Stat.  4,  Sylv.  7,  v.  2*.— Dittos  Crct. 
3,  c.  52, 1.  2,  c.  1. 

Thyni,  or  Bithtni,  a  people  of  Bithynia ; 
hence  the  word  rI%yna  merx  applied  to  their 
commodities.  Horat.  3*  od.  7,  v.  3.— Plin.  4. 
c.  11. 

Thyrb,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  there  between  the  Arrives 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Berodot:  1,  c  82. — 
Stat.  Thtb.  4,  v.  48. 

Thyrea,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Hermione.    Berodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Thyriuu.  "North  of  Medeon  we  must 
place  Tbyrium,  an  Acarnanjan  city  of  some 
strength  and  importance,  but  of  which  mention 
occurs  more  frequently  towards  the  close  of  the 
Grecian  history,  where  it  begins  to  be  intermix- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Its  ruins  proba- 
bly exist  to  the  northeast  of  Leucas,  in  the 
district  of  Cechrophgla,  where,  according  to 
Meletins,  considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town  are  to  be  seen."    Cram. 

Thyrsaoeta,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
.  upon  hunting.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Thyrsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  Oristagni. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  (jjalilee,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  "  Tiberias  is  the  only  place 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  retains  any  marks 
of  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  understood  to 
cover  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town 
of  a  much  remoter  age,  and  of  which  some  tra- 
ces can  still  be  distinguished  on  the  beach,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  present  walls.  His- 
tory relates  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
his  patron,  although  there  prevails,  at  the  same 
time-  an  obscure  tradition,  that  the  new  city 
Aowed  its  foundation  entirely  to  the  imperial 
pleasure,  and  was  named  by  him  who  com- 
jnanded  it  to  be  erected.  Josephus  notices  the 
additional  circumstance,  which  of  itself  gives 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  that  as 
many  sepulchres  were  removed  in  order  to 
make  room  for.  the  Roman  structures,  the  Jewa 
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could  hardly  b*  induced  to  occupy  boos 
according  to  their  notions,  were  legally  impure. 
Adrichomius  considers  Tiberias  to  be  the  Chin- 
neroth  of  the  Hebrews,  and  savs,  that  is  was 
captured  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  de- 
stroyed it,  and  was  in  afteragea  restored  by 
Herod,  who  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  magnificent  buildings.  The  old  Jew- 
ish city,  whatever  was  its  name,  probably  owed 
its  existence  to  the  fame  of  its  hot  baths,— en 
origin  to  which  many  temples  and  even  the 
cities  belonging  to  them,  may  be  traced.  The 
present  town  of  Tabaria,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
m  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is 
enclosed  towards  the  land  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  circular  towers.  It  lies  nearly  D-jrih  ani 
south  along  the  edges  of  the  lake,  acd  has  its 
eastern  fxont  so*  close  to  the  water,  on  the  brink 
of  which  it  stands,  that  some  of  the  booses  an 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  whole  does  not  appear 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  contain 
above  500  separate  dwellings.  There  are  two 
gales  visible  from  without,  one  near  the  south- 
ern and  the  other  in  the  western  wall ;  there  are 
appearances  also  of  the  town  having  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  filled  up 
and  used  for  gardens.  The  interior  presents 
but  few  subjects  of  interest,  among  which  are 
a  mosque  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues.  There  is  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  called  the  House  of  Peter,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  building  used 
for  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  It  is 
a  vaulted  room,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  in  height,  standing  nearly 
east  and  west,  with  its  door  of  entrance  at  the 
western  front,  and  its  altar  immediately  opposite 
in  a  shallow  recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  small 
window,  and  cm  each  side  four  others,  all  arched 
and  open.  The  structure  is  of  a  very  ordinary 
Jpnd,  both  in  workmanship  and  material ;  the 
pavement  within  is  similar  to  that  used  for 
streets  in  this  country ;  and  the  walls  are  entirely 
devoid  of  sculpture  or  any  other  architectural 
ornament.  But  it  derives  no  small  interest  from 
the  popular  belief  that  it  is  the  very  house  which 
Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  being;  called 
from  his  boat  to  follow  the  Messias.  •  It  is  manl- 
iest, notwithstanding,  that  it  must  have  been 
originally  constructed  for  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, ana  probably  at  a  period  much  later  than 
the  days  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  al- 
though there  is  no  good  ground  for  questioning 
the  tradition  which  places  it  on  the  very  spot 
long  venerateu  as  the  site  of  his  more  humble 
habitation.  Here  too  it  was,  say  the  dweller* 
in  Tiberias,  that  he  pushed  off"  his  boat  into  the 
lake  when  about  to  have  his  faith  rewarded  by 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  Tiberias 
makes  a  apnspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  an- 
nals, and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  which  are  recorded  by  Jose- 
phus. After  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  it  con- 
tinued until  the  fifth  century  to  be  the  residence 
of  Jewish  patriarchs,  rabbies,  and  learned  men. 
A  university  was  established  within  its  bounda- 
ries ;  and  as  the  patriarchate  was  allowed  to  be 
hereditary,  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence during  the  greater  part  of  four  centuries. 
In  the  sixth  age,  if  we  may  confide  in  these. 
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jot  Proeopius,  the  emperor  Justinia*  re- 
built the  walls ;  bat  in  the  following  century, 
the  seventh  ot  the  Christian  era,  the  ciiy  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  under  Calif  Omar,  who 
stripped  if  of  its  privileges,  and  demolished 
some  of  its  finest  edifices."   Russell's  Palestine. 

Tiberlb,  Tybbrib,  Tiber,  or  Tjbris,  a  river 
of  Italy  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  originally  called  Albula,  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Tibe- 
lus,  when  Tiberinns,  king  of  Alba,  had  been 
drowned  there.  It  was  also  named  Turrkenus^ 
because  it  watered  Etruria,  and  Lydius,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rises 
in  ,tbe  Apennines,  and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  16  miles  below  Rome,  after  dividing  La- 
tium  from  Etruria.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  47,  329, 
Ac.  L  5,  v.  641,  in  B.  bU.—Lucan.  1,  y.  381, 
toc.~-~VarT4kdeL.LA,c.b.—  Virg.jE*.7,Y.30. 
— Herat.  1,  Od.  2,  v.  iX—Mela,  8,  c.  L—Uv. 
l>c.  3. 

Tibisgds,  now  Ttisse,  a  river  of  Dacia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  Temeswar.  It 
falls  into  the  Danube. 

Tikla,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lango 
Sardo. 

Tibur,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  about 
90  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some  say,  by 
Tibur  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  It  was  watered 
by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
been  called  Btrculei  muri.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  had  their  several  villas  where  they 
retired;  and  there  also  Horace  Jiad  his  favourite 
country-seat,  though  some  place  it  nine  miles 
higher.  Slrab.  S.—CU.  2,  Orat.  G5.—8uet. 
Col.  9L— HPiry.  JSn.  7,  v.  630.— Borat.  3,  od. 
4,  dec— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  61,  Ac.  \ 

Ticmi,  now  Tech,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

TictwuM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  "  situ- 
ated on  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Lasvi  and 
Marici ;  but  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would  of  course  belong  to  the  Insu- 
bres ;  and  in  fad,  Ptolemy  ascribes  it  to  that 
people.  Tacitus  is  the  first  author  who  makes 
mention  of  it  According  to  that  historian, 
Augustus  advanced  as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet 
the  corpse  of  Drusus,  father  of  Germanic  us,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  from  thence  escorted 
it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  frequently  noticed  in  his 
Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions  give  it  the 
title'  of  municipium.  Under  the  Lombard  kings, 
Ticinum  assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which  in 
process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia." 
Cram. 

Ticinus,  now  7tsiii4,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina :  "  it  rises  on  the  St.  Gethard,  and  passes 
t  brought  he  Yerbanus  Lacus,  Lago  Mdggiore. 
The  waters  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  colour. 
G~eat  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among 
modern  critics  and  military  antiquaries,  on  the 
bubject  of  the  celebrated  action  which  was 
fought  by  Scipio  and  Hannibal  near  this  river, 
from  whence  it  is  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Ticinus.  Some  of  these  writers  have  placed 
the  field  of  belle  on  the  right,  and  others  on  the 
lefttankof  this  stream;  and  of  the  latter  again, 


some  fix  the  agtfan  in  the  vicinity  of  Pavt*\ 
others  as  high  as  Soma,  a  little  south  of  Sate 
CaUndc."  Vid.  this  quotum  /idly  discussed  in 
Cramer's  Italy,  1,  54?  eL  stqq. 

Tjfata,  a  monntain  of  Campania,  near  Ca- 
pua.   Stat.Sylv.4. 

Titernum,  a  name  common  to  three  towns 
,  of  Italy.  One  of  them,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  Mktaurense,  near  the  Metaurus  in  TJm- 
bria ;  the  other  Tiberinum,  on  the  Tiber;  and 
the  third,  Samniticum,  in  the  country  ox  the 
Sabines.  Lav.  10,  c  14.— Ptf*  3,  c  14.  Pli* 
sec.  4,  ep.  1. 

Tifbbnus,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Samnites.  Plin,  3,  c.  11.— JW*.  10, 
c.30.— JMW«,3,c.4 

Tjoranogbrta,  now  Sered,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  during  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  on  a  hill  between  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  mount  Taurus.  Lucullus,  during 
the  Mithridalic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less  than 
8000  talents  in  ready  money.  7te&  An*.  15, 
c  4.— Plin.  6Vc.  9.  ^ 

Tigris.  "This  river,  the  rival  and  com- 
panion of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  most  consider- 
able source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  of 
Zoph,  the  ancient  Zophene,  apart  of  Armenia. 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives 
all  the  streams  of  that  country ;  but,  by  a  sin- 
gular exception,  this,  the  smallest  among  them, 
escapes  the  destination  of  its  neighbours.  A 
rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the 
Euphrates.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains 
above  ZHarbekir  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which 
is  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  declivity. 
Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of 
Tigr  in  the  Median  language,  DigHto  in  Ara* 
bic,  and  Hiddekol  in  Hebrew;  all  of  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides 
this  branch,  which  is  best  known  to  the  moderns, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another, 
whieh  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan* 
to  the  west  of  the  lake  Van.  It  passes  by  the 
lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  foils  into  the 
subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroander,  and  ap- 
pears again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have  been  • 
thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  enters 
the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thos- 
pitis,  near  the  town  of  Erzin,  buries  itself  again 
in  subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  dis- 
tance of  95  miles  below,  near  the  modern  Nym- 
phssum.  This  branch  joins  the  western  Tigris 
below  the  city  of  Diarbekir."  Vid.  Euphrates, 
JMalte-Brun. 

Tutor!  ni,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel* 
vetii,  now  forming  the  modern  cantons  ofSwitx, 
Zurich,  Schajfhausen,  and  St.  Gall.  Their 
capital  was  Tigurum.    Cos.  Bell.  G. 

Tilavbmptus,  a  river  of  Italv,  felling  into 
the  Adriatic  at  the  west  of  Aquileia, 

Tiuon,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Argertiar*. 

TiMAcos,  a  river  of  Mnesia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.  The* neighbouring  people  were  call- 
ed Timachi.    PUn.  3,  c.  26.      . 

TiMAVtw,  a  river  of  Venetia.  "  Pew  streams 
have  been  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more. 
30? 
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we  la  /e  now  arrived,  lit  numerous  sources, 
its  lake  aao  subterraneous  passage,  which  have 
been  the  theme  of  (fee  Laua  muse  rrea  Virgil 
to  Claadiaa  and  Ausonius,  in  mow  so  fcJ&e 
known,  that  their  existence  has  ever  been  ques- 
tioned, and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention.  It 
has  been  however  weN  ascertained,  thai  me 
name  of  Trmae  is  still  preserved  by  some 
sprmgs  which  rise  near  S.  Giovamm  di  Cane* 
and  the  castle  of  Duin*,  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  coats*  of  little  atom  than  a  mile,  mils 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  these 
sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  thediHerence 
of  seasons,  which  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  various  statements  which  ancient  wri- 
ters have  made  respecting  them.  Strata*  who 
appear*  to  derive  his  information  from  Polyom- 
as, reckoned  seven,  all  of  which,  with  the  except 
tin*  #f  one,  wete  salt.  According  la  Posido- 
nius,  the  river  really  rase  in  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  disappeared 
under  ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles, 
t  when  it  issued  forth  again  near  the  sea  at  the 
sprmgs  above  mentioned.  This  account  seems 
also  verified  by  actual  observation.  The  Ti- 
mavus  is  indented  to  the  poetry  or*  Virgil  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  Ausonius.  when  ce- 
lebrating a  fountain  near  Baurdeamx,  his  native 
city,  compares  its  waters  to  the  Timavus.  The 
lake  of  the  Timavns,  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his 
account  of  the  Histriaa  war,  is  now  called 
LagedellaPietoaR&sm.  Pliny  speaks  of  some 
warm  springs  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now 
JBagni  di  Mortie  Falcone.  The  temple  and 
grove  of  Diomed,  noticed  by  Strata  under  the 
name  of  Thnavum,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  S.  Gi&v.  id  Carta.    Oram. 

Tinom,  now  Tangier,  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania.  "  The  position,  of  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  right,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  creek  to  the  modern,  and  also  more  In- 
land." Pint,  in  Sert.—Mtl*,  1,  c.  b.—Pli*.  6, 
d.— SB.  3,  v.  288. 

Tinu,  a  river  of  TJmbria,  now  Topino,  rail- 
ing into  the  Clirumnus.    Stta*.  5.— SU.  $  v. 

Tmrni,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Diomedes 
lived.    PHn.  4,  c  11. 

Tirtnthub,  a  town  of  Argolls  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded  by  Tirynx,  son  of  Argos. 
"Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
called  TirynUrius  hero$.  Poms.  2,  c.  16, 16  and 
49.— Virf.  jBn.  7,  v.  «82.— Sil.  8,  r.  917. 

*TWa,  now  Randazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily.  83. 
MjV.  968.— Cie.  Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

TrriRtttrs,  a  river  in  Thessury,  called  also 
Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  bat  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters  with -the 
transparent  stream.  From  the  unwholesorae- 
ness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving 
its  source  from  the  Styx.  Lucan.  6,  v.  376.— 
nmer.  tt.  %  en.  258.— &rtfft.  Q.—Ptrtu.  8.  c.  18. 

Tithorra,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  on 
which  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon. 
*  The  ruins  of  Tithorea  were  first  observed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  near  the  modern  village  of  Vtlitza. 
*ye  arrived,'  says  that  traveller,  •  at  the  walls 
or  Tithorea,  extending  in  a  surprising  manner 
up  the  prodigious  precipice  of  rvarnassnsl which 
rises  behind  (he  village  of  VHiixa.  These  re- 
mains are  visible  to  a  considerable  height  upon 
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the  seeks.   We  found  what  we  dawk?  mate 

leant  expected  to  find  remaining,  namely,  the 
forum  mentioned  by  Pansanins.  It  k  a  aquas* 
structure*  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  with 
Urge  masses  of  stone,  laid  together  with,  gnat 
evenness  and  regularity,  but  without  say  at* 
m*nt'w  Cram.—UiroA>l.8}c.d& 
#  Tmsmm,  a  mountain  of  Thesprotia,  called 
Temmna  by  Pliny. 

Tmowss,  L  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 
by  an  earmqnake.*— --1I.  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 
now  Bvuzdag,  on  which  the  river  Pacaolns 
rises.  The  air  was  so  wholesome  near  Tauotas, 
'that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  their 
160th  year.  The  neighgooriag  country  was  toj 
fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  saffron, 
and  odoriferous  flowers.  £*r*».  13,  dkcw— £»» 
rodoi.  1,  c.  8a,  Ac— Oral  ML  2,  cYcw-~£tJL  7. 
v.  2iO~-  Virg.  a  1,  v.  66, 1.  %  t.  9ft 

Togata,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain  part 
ofGauL     Vid.  Gallia. 

Tolenus,  a  river  of  Latiom,  now  Salt*,  fai- 
ling into  the  Vclmms.    Ovid.  fast  6,  *.  Sell. 

ToLsvuia.  now  Ttiedo,  a  town  of  Spain,  en 
the  Tagus. 

Tousweon,  a  people  of  Galalia,  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boii  of  Gaul  PUn.  5,  a  98. 
— U».  58,  c.  15  and  Id 

Tolosa,  now  Touloute,  the  capital  of  Lan* 
guedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Marboncnais,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustas, 
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was  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a  rich  temple, 
which  Ca»pk>  the  consul  plundered,  and  as  he 
was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words  anrai 
Totommm  became  proverbial  Cos.  JBatf.  Q. 
—MBia,  9,  c.  f^-Cic.  di  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  20. 

Tohos,  or  Toms,  a  town  situate  on  the  west 
era  shores  of  the  Euiine  Sea,  about-  36nuks 
from  the  month  of  the  Danube.  The  word  is 
derived  from  rqw,  *co,  because  Medea,  as  it 
is  said,  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Ab- 
sy  rtus  there,  h  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus.  To- 
jnos  was  the  capital  of  lower  Mmsia,  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  B.  C.  633.  Sim*.  7.— 
ApoUod.  1,  e.  9.— iMUs,8,  c  fl.— Ovid,  ex  PpmL 
4,  el.  14,  v.  69.    TVist.  3,  el.  ^  v.  33,  Ac. 

Torxsos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an- 
ciently called  Opkiodes,  from  the  quantity  of 
serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable  atone 
called  topes  is  found  there.    PUn.  6,  c  90. 

Torone.  "  Torone  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  was  situated  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  penoK 
sula.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Eaboe- 
ans.  From  Herodotus  we  learn  that  it  soppli. 
ed  both  men  and  ship  for  the  Persian  armament 
against  Greece.  When  Artabazos  obtained 
possession  of  Olynthufi,  he  appointed  Critobn- 
lns  commander  of  the  town.  Torone  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hiTI,  as  we  learn  from  Thucvdidcs, 
and  near  a  marsh  of  some  extent,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  It  was  mnew 
also  for  a  particular  kind  of  fish.  The  golf  of 
Torone,  Toronicus,  or  Toronaicos  Sinus,  is 
known  in  modern  geography  as  the  Bay  *f 
Ceusaitdria"     Cram. 

Tonus,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigen* 
turn. 

Talari wj,  a  *  district  of  Thessary,  wfcich 
"is  mcludea  by  ThucjJettdes  in  the 
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itfritofy.  It  was  svaanwdftom  th*  town  of 
Trachin  or  Trechin,  known  to  Homer,  and 
assigned  by  bin  to  Achilles,  togetfer  with  ibe 
whole  of  the  MeHan  ttrantry.  It  wn  here 
that  Hercules  retired,  after  having  committed 
an  involuntary  murder,  as  we  learn  from  So- 
phocles, who  has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
deepest  tragedies.  Tr«-hu,so  called,  accoriing 
to  Herodotas,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to  Tkermo- 
pytas  on  the  side  of  TbessaJy.  Thucydidcs 
bttuea,  that  in  the  sixth  year  or  the  Petopoaae- 
sian  war,  496  B.  C.  the  Lacedamoniaiis,  at  the 
request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed 
by  the  mountaineers  of  OSta,  sent  a  colony  into 
their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachi- 
nians,  boik  a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Hera- 
clea  was  given."    Vid.  Heracka,    Cram. 

Trachonttw,  a  part  of  Jadsja,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.    Ptin.  5,  c.  14. 

TRAooftiuu,  a  town  of  Dalmathvon  the  sea. 

Tsajanopous,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace.— II. 
A  name  giventoSeimusof  Cilicia,  where  Tra* 
jaadied;   . 

TaAJsoros  amem,  now  Utrecht,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Thais**,  L  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  StoJfcta- 
kimr.  J*P.  3,  v.  70.-2**  37,  c  45,— IL  A 
people  of  Myricum. 

TRAMmsnlirA,  apart  of  the  city  eft  Rome, 
on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.    Mart.  1,  ep.  100. 

TitApBsus,  I.  a  city  of  Pantos,  omik  by  the 
people  of  Sioope,  now  called'  TrebixwuL  It 
bad  a  celebrated  harbonr  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  became  famons  under  the  emperors  of  the 
eastern  empire,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
the  magnificent  capital.  ToeU.  HitL  3,  c.  47. 
-~PUn.  6,  c.  4.— -II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near 
the  Alpheus.  It  received  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Lycaon.    AfoUcd  3,  c.  8* 

TaAsnismrs.    Vid.  Tkroeymenue. 

Ttss*,  a  town  of  the  JEqai    Plvm.  3,  c.  13. 

Tb*»a,  I.  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Apennine,  and  felting  into  the  Po  at  tha. 
west  of  Plaeentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempeonins,  the  Roman  consul, 
SiL  4,  v.  486.— Lueon,  9,  v.  4&— I**.  91,  c  54 

and  56. IL  A  town  of  Latinm.    Liv.  9.  c. 

3». III.  Of  Campania,    id.  S3,  c.  14.— 

IV.  Of  Umbria,    PUn.  3.  c.  14. 

TasauLA,  I.  a  town  of  ue  Babines  celebrated 
for  cheese.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Tre- 
bnlaui.    dc.  im  Agr.  %  c  96.—- Utv,  93.— 

Piin.  3,  c.  5  and  19.— Afortto*.  5,  ep.  72.' 

IL  Another  in  Campania.    Liv.  93,  c.  99. 

Tan  TAicaNJB,  a  place  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Cfe.  A.  1, 
ep.  13, 1. 9,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Tiwvfcai.a  people  of  Belgte  Gaul,  upon  the 
Rhine.  **  The  capital  of  the  Treveri,  after 
bavin*  borne  the  name  of  Angutta,  took  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  metropolis  of 
Betgiem  Prim*.  It  also  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  served  as  the  residence  of  several  em- 
perors, whom  the  ears  ot  superintending  the  de- 
fence of  this  frontier  retained  in  GauL  it  was 
an  object  of  vanky  with  this  people  to  be  es- 
teemed of  Germanic  origin*"    DMnsiB*. 

TnnuLr,  a  people  of  Thrace;  or,  according 
teaman, of  Lownr  Moeahv    They  wars  can* 
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ot)tre*»y  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  j  jaT 
some  ages  after  they  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors,    Ptin. 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gauli l(  Three* 
Germanic  people,  the  Triboci,  NemeUt.  and 
Vongiones,  having  passed  the  Rhine,  establiab- 
edtheniselves  between  this  river  and  the  Vosge, 
in  me  lands  which  were  believed  to  compose 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Lend  and  Medumo* 
triei.  Argentoratum,  Strosbourgh,  was  the  res* 
idenee  of  a  particular  commander  or  prefect  of 
this  frontier ;  although  another  city,  Broooma- 
gus,  now  Brwnt,  be  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
the  TrAociaiis."   PAnfUle.— Tacit,  in  Oertn. 

9a 

Twcala,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of  Si- 
cily, between  8elanus  and  Agrigeotum.  &U. 
14,  v.  971. 

TntCAsass,  a  people  of  Champagne,  in  GauL 

Thiocjb,  a  town  of  TbessaJy,  where  JEsca* 
lapina  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  lav.  39,  c  13.— Jfemtr .  £. 
—PUn.  4,  c.  8. 
-  Tarcoati,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  DoMphine, 
£t*.9l,e.31. 

Tricrena,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Mercury  was  born.  Pans,  8, 
c.  1ft 

Tridbntom ,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  Trent,  and  famous  in  history  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  which  sat  there  18  years  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church,  A.  D.  154k 

Tnn*OLiNOSt  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  wine.  Mart.  13,  sp,  101— Pftt.  14, 
c.  7. 

TffloorfNA,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so  call- 
ed because  the  three  Horatii  went  through  it 
against  the  Curiatii.  l#o.  4,  c  16,  L  36,  c.  41, 
1. 40,  e»  61. 

TiujflcMA,  t»r  Tnnflaus,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily,  from  its  triangular  form.  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  v.  384,  && 

TmnroBARTBs,  a  people  of  Britain  in  modem 
Essex  and  Middlesex.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c  31. 
— C«t.  Q.  6,  C  90.         * 

TnmrtLtA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Elis, 
Lh.  98,  c.  8.— A  mountain  where  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence 
he  is  called  Triphylius. 

TaioFttnt,  a  town  of  Carta. 

Tanx&us,  1.  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia, 
built  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  Tyre,  Sidon; 

and  Aradus,  whence  the  name. II.  A  town 

of  Ponrns. III.  A  district  of  Arcadia.-*-* 

IV.  Of  Laconia.    £fe  36,  c.  97. V.  Of 

Theesaly,  ib.  49,  c.  53.—- »VI.  A  town  of  Ly- 
dia or  C&ria.*— *-V II.  A  district  <d  Africa  be- 
tween the  Syrtes. 

TniatrifrftA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  iM&ret.  1,  v.  78. 

Tarroms,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  near 
which  Minerva  had  atempte,  whence  she  is  snr*> 
named  TVtkfcfc,  or  Triiama.  Berodot.  4,  c. 
Y».—Pau*.%  c.  83.— Vlrg.  Ma.  9,  v.  171.— J 
Mela,  1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  Tritmu. 
becausededicated  to  Minerva,    Ovid.  Met.  6* . 

TaivtJK  amuom,  a  place  in  the  valley  ox  f 
Aricia,  where  thsrymphEgnria  resided.  iMbrt. 
fi,ep.47. 

TWl«  ldcwi,  a  place  of  Ctanpaaia,  av  tha 
bay  of  Cun».  .  Wry.  Ma.  6\  v.  13. 

TnioiivmoaoM  wsvla,  a  place  on  the  Rhinsv 
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which  IfcUs  in;?  the  Pot  where  the  triumvirs 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus,  met  to  divide 
the  Roman  empire  after  the  battle  ofMittina. 
Dio.  46,  &  bb.—Appian.  Cic.  4. 

Troadss,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  a  country  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy  was  the  capual.  When  Troas 
is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Minor; 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  Uie  country 
where  Troy  was  situate,  its  extent  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Troas  was  ancient- 
ly called  Dardania.     Vid.  Troja. 

Tbocuois,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Detos,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Teocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia.    Liv.  38,  c  16. 

Tromene,  l  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Trctzen,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
who  reigned  there  for  some  time.  It  is  often 
called  Theseity  because  Theseus  was  born  there; 
a,n4  Ptsidonia,  because  Neptune  was  worship- 
ped there.  Stat.  Theb.  4,  v.  81.— Pans.  %  c 
bQ.—Plut.  in  Thez.-Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  566,  1. 

15,  v.  296. II.  Another  town  at  the  south 

of  the  Peloponnesus. 
.  TaooiLJG,  three  small  islands  near  Samos. 

Trogiuum,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  project- 
ing into  the  sea.    Strab.  .14. 

Troglodttjs,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  caves  (rp^A*  ipecus,  frpt  subeo). 
They  jvere  all  shepherds*  and  had  their  wives' 
in  common.  Strab.  \.-rMelat  1,  c.  4  and  8.— 
Plin.  6,  c.  8,1. 37,  c.  JO. 

Troja,  a,  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilium  was 
the  capital  It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence 
near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of  Sagasum, 
at  the  distance  of  about  lour  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore. Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  itj  and  called  it  Darda%iay  and  from  Tros, 
one  of  its  successors,  it  was  called  Troja.  and 
from  Ilus,  JUion.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  nave 
built,  or  more  properly  repaired,  its  walls,  in  the 
age  of  king  Laomedonft  This  city  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and 
of  all  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  among 
the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous. 
The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks, 
to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaus.  All  Greece  untied  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  Menelaus,  and  every  prince  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron, 
the  armament  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000 
ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1186,  and 
Thucydides  supposes  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these 
shipscarried  is  unknown  *,  yet  as  the  largest  con- 
tained about  190  men  each,  and  the  smallest  60, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
t  men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition. 
1,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  general \i  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece 
ware  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by 

Ithem  all  the  operations  of  the  war  were  directed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  prince* 
that  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war,  were 
▲entiles,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes, 
Protesflaus,  Patroolus,  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
JfooftDlaiaus,&c.  The  Grecian  army  was  oppos- 
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edbyamonnjimero)is4>ffce*ThakmgofTrow 
received  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  prist* 
ces  in AsiaMinor,  and  reckoned  among  his  move 
active  generals,  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with  90,000  As- 
syrians and  Ethiopians.  After  the  siege  had 
been  carried  oo  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Tro- 
jans, among  whom  were  J&neas  and  Antenor, 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  poets, 
however,  support,  that  the  Greeks  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place  by  artifice.  They 
secretly  filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men,  and  led  away  theic^army  from  the  plains 
as  if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the 
night  the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out  and  opened  the 
gates  to  their  companions,  who  had  returned 
from  the  place  of  their  concealment.  The'great- 
est  pan  or  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  others  carried  away  by  the  conquerors. 
This  happened,  according/to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  about  1184  years  before  thcChristieB 
era,  in  the  3530th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  on 
the  night  between  the  11th  and  19th  of  June, 
408  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Sometime 
after  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  30  stadia 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy :  but  though  it  bore 
the  ancient  name,  and  received  ample  donations 
from  Alexander  the  great,  when  he  visited  it  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  continued  to  be 
small,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  nearly  in 
ruins.  It  is  said  that  J.  Caasar,  who  wished  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  .fineas,  and 
consequently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojans,  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  to  transport  there  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Justmmf 
tenaeem  propositi  virwm,  was  written  purposely 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  putting  into  exe- 
cution so  wild  a  project.  "  The  little  peninsula 
which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam,  has 
been  minutely  explored  by  various  learned  tra- 
vellers ;  but  they  nave  not  agreed  in  fixing  the 
localities  of  the  individual  places  celebrated  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Homer.  Chevalier  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  ot  a  village  called  Ro<m*mb*skL 
and  there  he  thought  he  found  the  sources  of 
the  Scamander.  Dr.  Clarke  found  in  that  place 
not  two  fountains  merely,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  has  been  said,  but  numerous  fountains  all 
warm,  raising  the  thermometer  to  60°  of  Fah- 
renheit They  do  not  form  the  source  of  the 
Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. He  alsodiscovered,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Troy,  first  the  Mender,  which  i>»  name  and 
every  other  circumstance  clearly  fixed  as  me 
Scamander.  He  found  also  the  Thymbrius, 
under  the  modern  appellation  of  Thymbroek, 
though  other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  be  the  Si- 
mois.  This  last  he  thought  he  recognised  in 
the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  runs  into  the  Sea* 
mander  by  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of 
Simois,  on  which  were  fought  the  great  battles 
recorded  in  the  Iliad.  The  Ilium  of  the  age  of 
Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near  the  sea, 
i  and  he  says  that  it  was  four  miles  in  a  <" 
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4u<ectta  from  tbe  original  dcj.  In  t&s  distance 
•ad  direction,  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  ftto  spots 
marked  by  rains,  which  from  different  circum- 
stances, seem  very  likely  to  have  been  old  and 
new  Troy*.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  view- 
ed from  this  plain,  is  almost  indescribable;  Sa- 
mothrace,  on  one  bide,  rearing  behind  Imbnis 
its  snow-clad  summit,  shining  bright,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  cloudless  sky;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Garganns,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida, 
rises  to  an  equal  elevation.  These  scenes  are 
well  fitted  to  impart  the  most  feeling  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  when  read  or  re- 
membered on  the  spot.  Whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutiae,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  incontestably 
visible ;  the  Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the 
plain,  the  river,  sull  inundating  its  banks,  and 
the  mountain  whence  it  issues.  A  fertile  plain, 
and  a  mountain  abruptly  rising  from  it,  are  two 
features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one,  the  citizens 
drew  part  of  their  subsistence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel  to  which  they  retired  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  ruins  of  Ahydos,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small 
strength.  Lamsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  an- 
cient Lampsacus,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
.lately  discovered  at  Tchardak."—MalU-Br«*. 
Via\  Paris,  sEneas,  Anftner,  Agamemnon,  Mr 
tan,  Laotrudon,  IHenelaus,  Ac.  Virg.  JSn. — 
Homer.— Ovid.—Dioa\  &c 
•  Trojaki,  and  Trojugenje,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

Tropjka,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brutiir— — II.  A 
atone  monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by 

Pompey. IIL  Drusi,  a  town  or  Germany, 

where  Dru&us  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  army. 

TbomCutm,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  gave 
the  name  of  Trassuli  to  the  Roman  knights 
who  had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  of  foot- 
soldiers.  Plin.  33,  c  3.— State,  ep.  86  and  87. 
—Per*.  1,  v.  88. 

Trubntum,  or  Trubntinum,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is  also  8 
town  of  the  same  name  in  me  neighbourhood. 
SU,  8,  v.  434.— Afcfe,  fL-Ptim.  3,  c  13. 

Tubobbo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major 
and  Minor. 

Tuujanum,  a  subterraneous  prison  in  Rome, 
built  by  Servius  Tullius,  ana  added  to  the 
other  called  Robur,  where  criminals  were  con- 
fined.   SaUust.  in  B.  Catil. 

Tuneta,  or  Tunis,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  Regains  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
Xanthippo*.    Laid.  30,  c.  9. 

Towcri,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maese,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atnatuca,  is 
now  Tongettn.  The  river  of  the  country  is 
now  the  Spaw.    Tacit,  dt  Germ.  3. 

Turuetani,  or  TuRDDTf,  a  people  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Btetis.  Liv.  31,  c 
ft  1.  88,  c  39, 1.  34>  c.  IX 

Tubus,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Chtadalaviar. 

TuaicuM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland. 

Turombs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  capital, 
GfesBTodunam,  is  jhs  modern  Twrs. 
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Tramvcs,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  supposed  t* 
be  the  Dwina,  or  Duma, 

Tuscania,  and  Toscu.     Vid.  Bdr+ria. 

Tuna,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

Tusculanvm,  a  country-house  of  Cicero,  near 
Tusculum,  where  he  composed  his  questiones 
concerning  the  contempt  of  death,  dec. 

Tnsc&LiJM,  a  town  or  Latium,  on  the  declivi-' 
ty  of  a  hill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome,  founded 
by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
It  is  now  called  JFYetcati,  and  is  famous  for  the 
magnificent  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cu. 
ad  Attic.— Stoab.  b.—Uorat.  3,  od.23,  v.  8,  Ac 

Tuscus,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called  Tiucus  amnis.  from  its  situation.  Virg. 
JBn.  10,  v.  199. 

Tuscus  vicua,  a  small  village  near  Rome, 
It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna's  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  8,  c  14. 

Tcsoum  mark,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.     Vid.  Tyrrhmum. 

Tutu,  a  small  river  six  miles  from  Rome, 
where  Annibal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  re- 
treated from  the  city.    Liv.  86,  c.  11. 

TcncuM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Ttama,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  born, 
whence  he  is  called  naneus.  Ovid.  Met.  8, 
v.  719.— Strab.  12. 

Ttaj^tis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia, 

Tybrib.     Vid.  Tiberis. 

Trent,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  4,  c.  53. 

Ttlob,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Tteua- 
rus,  now  Bahrain.  * 

Ttmphjei,  a  people  between  Epirus  and 
Thcssaly. 

Ttras,  or  Ttra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
matia, falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the 
NeisUr.    Ovid.  Pent,  4.  el.  10,  v.  50. 

Ttbrhem,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid. 
Etruria. 

Tyrbhsnum  mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It 
is  also  called  htftrvm,  as  being  at  the  boUosn 
or  south  of  Italy. 

Ttrus,  or  Ttros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  800  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Patetfros,  on  the 
seashore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  waa 
about  19  miles  in  cireumference,  including  Pa 
laetyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles.  Tyre 
was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of  Assyria,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained  its  indepen 
dence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it  witn 
moch  difficulty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the 
island  to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  on  the  80th  of  August,  R.  C. 
333.  The  Tynans  were  naturally  indubious : 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and- 
they  were  deemed  the  inventors  of  scarlet  and 
purple  colours.  They  founded  many  cities  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Carthage, 
Gades,  Lentis,  TJtiea,  4fce.  which  on  that  ac- 
count are  often  distinguished  by. the  epithet  7y* 
ria.  The  buildings  of  Tyre  were  very  splendid 
and  magnificent ;  the  walls  were  150  feet  high; 
3X3 
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the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  It  had  two  large 
•ad  captcioai  harbours,  and  a  powerful  fleet ; 
and  was 'mill,  annonriing  to  some  writers,  about 
9tf0  yearn  before  the  Christiaa  era*  "A  fate 
tail  mora  desolating  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  the  seas,  the  hirthplaro  of  commerce, 
by  which  early  cwrrtiirsiioa  was  dinased.  Her 
palaces  are  supplanted  by  miserable  hovela 
The  poor  oshermab  inhabits  those  vaulted  cel- 
lars where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  ia 
ancient  times  stored.  A  cotauun,  still  suuiding 
in  the  midst  qf  the  ndas,  points  out  the  site  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  consecrated  by  Euse- 
bhis.  The  sea,  which  usuaUy  destroys artificial 
structures,  has  not  only  spared,  but  bat  enlarge 
eu\  and  coo  verted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  the 
monad  by  which  Alexander  joined  the  isle  of 
Tyre  to  the  continent."  MaU+Br**.—Strak. 
vL—B*redot.%c  44^-Afcto,  1,  e.  1*— Curt. 
4,  c.  4.— Kir*.  A*.  1,  T.  6,  339,  «*.-~Ori* 
Fa*.  1,  Ae.— JMM.  6  and  10.— Imam.  3,  eYe. 


Vaqca.  L  a  town  of  Numidia.  SsllmM.  Jug. 
——II  A  river  of  Spain. 

Vaccjbv  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
Uv.  91,  c.  5, 1  35,  c.  7, 1.  46,  c.  47. 

VAHMdim  lagos,  now  Ausane,  a  lake  of 
Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrurians  were  defeated  thefe  by  (he  Romans, 
and  the  Chunk  by  M&beaa.  L»».9,«.39s— 
Fior.  1,  c.  13.— Plin.  8,  en.  90. 

Vaoeduuba,  a  river  or  8ioily.  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.  3d.  14>  ▼.  969. 

Vagem,  ot  Viiamnfi,  a  people  of  Liguria,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital  was  called 
An****  Vagienndrum.    SO,  8,  v.  666. 

Vabaus,  a  river  of  modern  BMand,  now 
called  the  Wso*.     Tacit.  Ana.  9,  c.  6. 

Valentu,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Rome.— -II.  A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below 
Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for  some 
time  known  by  the  name  of  Jutta  Colonial— 
III.  A  town  of  ftaly>~— IV.  Another  In  Sar- 


Vandaui,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tscil.  dt 
fssna.  c\  3. 

Yantmli,  a  barbarous  people  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  connected  in  the  remo- 
test ages  with  the  Goths,  bat  early  separated 
from  them,  and  divided  into  theprntcipal  hordes 
of  Heruii  and  Bnrraadians.  The  Vandatic 
tribes,  on  the' invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Goths,  reunited  with  those  barbarians,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  ravages  committed  by  them  m  the 
civilized  countries  of  Burope.  They  fixed  them- 
selves, for  a  time  in  Spain,  and,  crossing  over 
into  Africa,  were  among  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  effected  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire within  the  limits  of  provinces  claimed  by 
the  emperors  of  Rome, 

VAwarflMse,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
enpHal,  Borbetomagus  is  now  catted  Wbms. 
/Wait.  1,  r.  491.— Co*.  0. 1,  c.  M. 

Vauuta,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Pe, 
now  called  Ctirffa. 

Yarvintos,  otherwise  Hypanis,  now  the 
Aato*.  The  course  of  thfe  river,  which  rose  ia 
the  line  of  the  Caucasus  mons,  and  belonged  to 
Atari*  Barmatia,  now  forme  the  limits  of  the 
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eaJawt  in  Asia,  on  the  side  of  A&iaUi 
furitejfc  &  the  Turkish  side  is  the  prorinca 
of  Circassia,  and  on  that  of  Russia  the  govern- 
ment of  AM****** 

VAaitfi,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tte&skOsr. 
40. 

Yiaaoaas,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the  I*yre- 
neca.  They  ware  so  reduced  by  a  famine  by 
Melellue,  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh.  P9m. 
3,0.31  They  occupied  that  part  of  Spain  which 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  name  of  iVaswrve, 
and  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Span- 
ish tribes.  They  afterwards  effected  settle- 
ments m  QauL     Vid.  Af**amia. 

Vaticajws,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Tsbnr 
and  the  Janiculnm,  which  produced  wine  of  tt> 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  ofthauawhotesomenesa  of  the 
air,  aad  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
wa«  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  Heliogaha- 
las  was  the  first  who  cleaved  it  of  all  disagree- 
able nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for  ancient 
monuments  and  pittars,  tor  a  celebrated  poMic 
library,  and  for  the  palace  of  the  pope.  Awrai, 
l,ed.  9a 

Vatibnob,  now  Shier**,  a  river  rising  hi  the 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Pn.  Marti**.  3,  ep. 
67.— PU*.  3,  e.  16. 

Urni,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine, 
transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who . 
gave  them  the  name  of  Agripoinenses,  from  his 
aaaghter  Agrippina,  woo  had  been  born  in  the 
country.  Their  chief  town,  TJbiorum  Oppidum, 
is  now  Off****.  TuhL  Q.  98,  Aim.  13,  c  27. 
— Plin.  4,  c.  17.— Cos.  4,  c  30. 

Umma,  or  VbdIkom,  now  CHta*,  a  town  of 
Italy. 

Vacua,  the  Mr  #/  Wight,  south  of  Britain. 
9u*LCL4l  ^ 

Veibntbs,  the  inhabitants  of  veii.  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribes  they 
composed  were  Called  VeimUtna.     Vid.  F#»»* 

Van,  a  powerfat  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  Id  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  wa* 
at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Camillas  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years.^  At  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, Veii  was  larejlr  and  far  inoreinagnineent 
than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situation  was  so 
eligible,  that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls,  were  long  inclined  to 
migrate  there,  and  totally  abandon  their  native 
home,  and  this  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution  if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  Camillas.  Ovid.  2,  fkst.  v.  1S&, 
— Cfc.  <fe  DC*.  1,  c.  44.— ITerat.  2,  Sat.  3,  v.  143. 
— Lit*.  6,  c.  91,  dec. 

Velabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine,  Pala- 
tine, and  Capitoline  hills,  which  Augustas 
drained ,  and  where  he  built  houses.  The  place 
was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cheese, 
and  other  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale, 
HtrrM.  8,  Sat.  3,  r.  V&.—Otnd.  hut.  6,  v.  401. 
—TQ»dl.  %  el.  6,  v.  33.— JVanf.  3,  cap.  1,  v.  95\ 

Velta,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Lucania,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Phoceans,  about  690  years 
after  the,  coming  cf  JEneas  into  traTy.  The 
pott  fa  Hb  neighbourhood  was  called  Vtihms 
portms.  Strab  S.—Mtla,  2,  c.  4.  CU.  PAB.  10, 
c.  4.— Virg.  ABn.  6,  v.  366.— —It  An  eminence 
hear  the  Roman  forum,  where  PopUccda  baft 
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tUunlf  «  house.    £*fe%ct*V*-Ci*,7>Attl& 

Vsuna,  apart  of  the  cfa  of  Boose,  adjoining 
nounf  Palatine.-  It  was  also  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes,  |frrot.l,ep.6»  ▼.5a— €m.4»<i4  Attic 
ep.  15. 

Vauans.     Vid*  Bade, 

Veutebna,  or  Vsutbjb,  an  ancient  town  of 
Latiuna  on  toe  Appian  road,,  90  miles  at  the 
east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Velilerni.    k  became  a  Roman  colony.    JUt\ 

Vjbnedi,  a  people  of  Germany.  They  exr 
tended  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  interior  country  j,  and 
if  their  name  be  remarked  subsisting  in  that  *f 
Wendcn;  in  a  district  of  Livonia,  it  is  only  in  a 

Efcrtia.  manner,  and  holding  but  a  small  propor- 
on  to  the  extent  which  that  nation  occupied. 
Passing  the  Vistula,  the  Venedians  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  between  that  river  and  the 
Elbe,  that  had  been  evacuated  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
name  is  seen  sometimes  erroneously  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  Venedians.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  definitively  marked  by  the  language. 
The  country  that  the  Venedians  occupied  in  the 
tenth  century  was  that  of  the  Pruzzi,  whose 
name  present  use  has  changed  into  BorussL 
We  find  this  name  indeed  in  Ptolemy;  but  it 
appears  there  very,  far  distant,  on  another  fron- 
tier of  Sarmatia,  towards  the  situation  which  he 
gives  to  the  Riphean  mountains."  jyAnviUe. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  affinity  real- 
ly existed  between  the  Vandals  and  the  Vene- 
aians,  the  former  being  a  Gothic  people,  can  on- 
ly be  connected  with  the  latter,  either  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Gothi  from  Scandinavia,  where  the 
Vandalicstem  may  have  been  detached,  or  at  a 
very  late  era,  when  the  more  northern  tribes.be- 
gan  their  lost  inroads  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  The  purer  Venedi  dwelt  by  the  Vis- 
tula, an/1  those  which  mingled  more  with  the 
latter  Scandinavians  may  be  called  Gotho- Ve- 
nedi. , 
Veneti.  Vid.  Venetia. 
Venetia,  m  the  northeast  angle  of  Italy,  form- 
ed by  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf;  to  which  the  name  of  Venetia,  was  assign- 
ed, from  the  Heneti,  or  Veneti,  an  ancient 
people  respecting  whose  origin  considerable  un- 
certainty seems  to  have  existed  even  among  the 
best  informed  writers  of  antiquity.  The  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  popular  opinion  identified  them 
with  the  Heneto-Paphlagones,  enumerated  by 
Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Pritfm. 
This  people  having  crossed  over  into  Europe 
under  the  command  of  Antenor,  expelled  the 
Eoganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. Strabo  was  inclined  to  believe  the  Veneti 
o  be  Gauls,  as  there  was  a  tribe  of  the  same 
name  in  that  country;  but  this  opinion  is  at  va- 
riance, with  the  testimony  of  Polybius.  •  Hero- 
dotus, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Veneti, 
designates  them  by  the  generic  appellation  of 
IUyrians.  Thev  were  the  last  people  who  pene- 
trated into  Italv  by  that  frontier.  This  fact  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  extreme  position 
which  they  took  op,  and  from  their  having  re- 
tained possession  of  it  undisturbed,  as  far  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  till  they  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.  The  history  of  the  Veneti  con- 
tains little  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except 
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the  remarkable  feature  of  theu  betnf  the  sole 
people  of  Italv,  who  not  only  offered  no  resist 
anee  t*  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome,  but  eve*, 
at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that  power  an 
essential  service.  According  to  an  old  geogra*- 
pher,  thev  counted  within  their  territory  fifty 
cities,  and  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  halfr 
The  toil  and  climate  were  excellent,  and  their 
cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
Their  horses  wete  especially  noted  for  their  fleet* 
ness,  and  are  known  to  have  often  sained  prize* 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  When  the  Gauls  had 
been  subjugated,  and  their  country 'had  been? 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  the  Veneti  do 
not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwilling* 
ness  to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province. 
Their  territory  from  mat  tame  was' included  w* 
der  the  general  denomination  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  ana  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges which  that  province  successively  obtained. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Venetia  was  consider- 
ed as  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  tenth  ne» 
gion  in  the  division  made  by  that  emperor.  Its 
boundaries,  if  we  include  within  them  the  Tri* 
dentin!,  Meduaci,  Carnl  and  other  smaller  na- 
tions, maybe  considered  to  be  the  Athesis,  and 
a  line  drawn  .from  that  river  to  the  Po,  to  the 
west :  the  Alps  to  the  north :  the  Adriatic  as  fax 
as  the  river  Formio,  Risane,  to  the  east :  and 
the  main  branch  of  the  Po  to  the  south."  Cram. 

Venta  (Behgarum),  I.  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

Winchester. II.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain, 

now  Caerwent  in  Monmouthshire. HI.  Ice* 

norum,  now  Norwich. 

Veragw.  a  Gallic  people  among  those  who 
inhabited  the  Vallis  Pemna.  Their  capital  was 
Oclodurus. 

Verbanus  laots.  now  Maggiore,  a  lake  at 
Italy,  from  which  the  Ticinus  flows.  It  is  in 
the  modern  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  extends  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five  ox 
six  in  breadth.    Strain  4. 

VercelLje,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Insu- 
bria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  Plim 
3,  c.  Yl.—Cic.  Fam.  II,  ep.  19.— SU.  8,  v.  &8. 

VeromanduIjJl  people  of  Gaul,  the  modern 
Vermandois.  The  capital  is  now  St.  Qutntin* 
Cass.  G.  B.  % 

Verona,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis, 
in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus, 
the  leader  of  the  Gauls'.  C.  Nepos,  Catullus, 
and^liny  the  elder,  were  born  there.  It  was 
adorned  with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  still  exist,  and  ft 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Pkn.  9,  c.  23. 
—Sfrab.  5.— Ovid.  Asn.3.  el.  15,  v.  7. 

Vesttni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabraes, 
famous  for  the  making  of  cheese.  PUn.  3,  c 
5.— Martial.  13.  ep.  31.— Strab.  6. 

Ves^lus,  now  Monte  Viso,  an  elevation 
among  the  Alps  of  Liguria,  where  the  Po  takes 
its  rise.  Virg.  JBn.  10,  v.  708.— Plin.  3,  c.  1*>. 

Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its 
volcano.  The  ancients,  particularly  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a 
place  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  of 
which  the  middle  was  dry  and  barren.  The 
fleet  eruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  79th 
year  of  the  Christian  era  under  Titus,  ft  was 
accompanied  by  an  earthquakewhich  overturn- 
ed several  cities  of  Campania,  particularly  Pom* 
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fb  i  and  Herciilaneum :  and  the  tarnin*  ashes 
which  ii  threw  up,  were  carried  not  only  over 
the  ntigbbo crrinr  country,  but  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Syria.  T his  erup* 
Hon  proved  fata]  to  Pliny  the  naturalist.  From 
that  time  the  eruptions  hare  been  frequent,  and 
there  now  exists  an  account  of  twenty-nine  of 
these.  Vesuvius  continually  throws  up  asmoke, 
and  sometimes  ashes  and  flanles.  The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  this  mountain  is  37&0  feet. 
Dio.  Cass.  46.—Varro.  de  R.  1,  e.  6.—Liv.  23, 
e.  39.— Strab.  5.— TacU.  Hist.  1.  c.  &— Mela,  8, 
c  4.— Plin.  6,  ep.  16.— Ital.  12,  v.  1M,  Ac— 
Virg.  G.  2,  v.  234.— Mart.  4,  ep.  43  and  44. 
u  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  known  under 
the  name  of  Vesevus;  but  the  appellation  of 
Vesvius  and  Vesbius  is  no  less  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it.  Srrabo  describes  this  mountain  as 
extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren 
towards  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level, 
and  full  of  apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  t  fire ;  whence  Strabo  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  volcano,  though  once 
in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished 
from  want  of  fuel.  The  volcano  was  likewise 
apparently  extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Flo- 
ras relate,  Spartacus  with  some  of  his  followers 
sought  refuge  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  succeed- 
ed in  eluding  their  search."    Cram. 

Vetera  cactra,  a  Roman  encampment  in 
Germany,  which  became  a  town,  now  SanUn, 
near  Cleves.     TacU.  H.  4,  c.  18.  An.  1,  c.  45. 

VottuneSj  Vetones,  or  Vectones,  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  SU.  3,  v.  37o. — Plin. 
»,  c.  8. 

Vetulonu,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their  magis- 
terial ofiices  from  thence.  Plin.  2,  c.  103. 1.  3. 
C  3.— Ital.  8,  v.  484. 

Ufens,  I.  a  river  of  Italy,  near  Tarracina. 

Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  892. II.  Another  river  of 

Picenum.— Liv.  5,  c.  35. 

Via  JEmylu,  I.  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  jEmylius  Lepidus.  A.  U.  C.  56*. 
It  led  with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  in 

Etruriat  which  led  from  Pisse  to  Dertona. 

IT.  Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and 
led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  to 
Brundusium,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles,  which 
the  Romans  call  a  five  days'  journey.  It  passed 
successively  thrpugh  the  towns  and  stages  of 
Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  Min- 
turnae,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Caudiura,  Beneven- 
tum,  Equotuticum,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  Ba- 
rium, Egnatia,  to  Brundusium.  It  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  regvna  viarum,  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  to- 

S ether,  that  it  remained  entire  for  many  hun- 
red  years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius 
carried  it  only  130  miles,  as  far  as  Capua,  A. 
TJ.  C.  442,  and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Brun- 
dusium by  Augustus. III.  There  was  also 

another  road,  called  Minucia  or  Numicia, 
which  led  to  Brundusium,  but  by  what  places 

is  no*  uncertain. IV.  Klnminia,  was  made 

by  the  censor  Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  533.    It  led 

from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  modern  town 

.  of  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country 
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of  the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  at  the  distance  of 
about  360  miles. V.  Lata,  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets  of  Rome.— VI.  Valeria,  led  from 
Rome  to  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  through  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines.  There  were,  besides, 
many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  such  aa 
the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campaniat,  Ardetina,  La- 
bicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Prenestina,  dbc; 
all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly  kept  in 
repair  at  the  public  expense. 

Yiadrus,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder, 
which  rises  in'  Moravia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  Baltic.    Ptol. 

Vicentia,  or  Vicetia,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gfeul,  at  the  northwest  of  the  Adriatic.  TadL 
Hist.  3. 

Vienna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.  Vid.  Viennensu. 
Strab.  I.— Cos.  Bell.  G.  7,c.  9. 

Viennensis,  a  district  in  Narbonensis, "  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  Issue  oat  of 
the  Urke  Lcmanus,  or  of  Genera}  to  its  month. 
Viemia,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
distinguished  as  the  capital  of  a  great  people, 
before  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis 
of  a  province :  the  most  considerable  or  the 
Allobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  had  formed 
this  city  of  Vienne,  and  occupied  the  principal 
part  of  what  from  the  dauphins  of  Viennois  is 
called  Dauphine.  They  extended  in  Savoy  as 
tar  as  the  position  of  Geneva:  which  was  one 
of  their  cities.w    LTAnville. 

Viminalis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
oziers  (vimines)  which  grew  Jhere.  Servius 
Tullius,  first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was  called  Vi- 
minalis.   tax.  1,  c.  44.—  Varro.  L.  L.  4,  c.  8. 

Vindelici,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. Their  country,  which  was  called  VindehV 
cia,  forms  now  part  of  Sicabia  and  Bavaria, 
and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vindehcoruin, 
is  now  Augsburg.    Horal.  4,  od.  4,  v.  18. 

Vindili,  an  extensive  people  of  Germany, 
stretching  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe.  They 
comprehended  a  great  number  of  powerful 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  races 
of  very  different  origin  may  have  been  included 
by  the  Romans  In  the  vast  population  which, 
without  observing  their  affinities  or  their  differ- 
ences, the  Romans  classed  under  the  name  of 
Vindili.  The  Vandalic  blood,  no  doubt,  greatly 
predominated  among  these  extensive  tribes. 

Vwoonissa,  now  Wauluh,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  Aar,  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
Tacit.  4,  Hist.  61  and  70. 

Visuroia,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
the  Weser.  and  falling  into  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  10  piece*  there 
by  the  Germans.  Veil.  2,  c.  Mfi.—  TuciL  An> 
1,  c.  70, 1.  2,  c  9. 

Visceu-je,  now  Wdtzy  a  town  of  Noricum 
between  the  Ens,  and  Mwrt.    Cut.  Am.  II. 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  Um 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

TJlfia  Trajana.  "  The  capital  city  of  all  the 
connirv,  which,  under  the  name  SarmijzigetJku- 
m,  in  that  part  of  Dacia  which  is  now  TVnwtf- 
vania,  having  served  for  the.  residence  of  })ec*- 
balus,  vanquished  by  Trajan,  receivedfrom  ih»s 
prince  that  of  Vlpta  Trajan*,  with  which  Jia 
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primitiwiame  was  eJ»  associated.  Bains  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  its  ancient  magnificence 


to  the  place,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
herdsmen,  and  called  Warhcl,  which  signifies 
the  site  or  position  of  a  eity ;  or  otherwise  Gr«- 
disca,  denoting  the  same  thing."    I/AnviUe. 

Ulubbjb,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  on  the  ri- 
ver Astura,  where  Augustus  was  educated. 
Juv.  10,  v.  109.— Btral.  1,  ep.  11. 

Umbria,  a  district  of  Italy,  "  considered  un- 
der the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  Rubicon,  which- separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  The  Appenines  and  Tiber  formed 
us  limits  to  the  west;  the  Adriatic  to  the  east 
To  the  south  it  was  divided  from  the  Sabine 
country  by  :he  chain  of  mountains  in  which  the 
A'ar  takes  its  rise,  and  by  that  river  as  far  as 
Temi ;  from  this  point  a  line  drawn  south  of 
Otricoli,  till  it  meets  the  Tiber,  will  complete 
the  demarcation  of  the  two  territories.  The 
river  JEsis  to  the  southeast  marked  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Picenum.  Tie  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of 
Italy  more  ancient  than  the  Umbri ;  ana  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  assures  us,  they  were 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations. 
The  Umbri  were  already  settled  in  that  country 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony. 
To  the  Greeks  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of  'OpfytMt,  a  word  which  they  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Sp0f»t,  under  the  idea  that 
they  were  people  saved  from  a  universal  de- 
luge. Dionysiushas  farther  acquainted  us  with 
some  particulars  respect iu^the  Umbri,  which  he 
derived  from  Zenouotus,  a  Greek  of  Trcpzene, 
who  had  written  a  history  of  this  people.  This 
author  appears  to  have  considered  the  Umbri  as 
an  indigenous  race;  whoseprimary  seat  was  the 
country  around  Rxeliy  a  district  which,  accord- 
'Jag  to  Dion ysius,  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Aborigines.  Zenodoius  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabines  were  descended  from  the  Um- 
bri ;  and  though  it  is  customary  to  regard  them 
as  belonging  to  the  Oscan  race,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  latter  people,  who  are  very  indis- 
tinctly classed  and  denned,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  the  same  indigenous 
stock :  nay  rather,  when  we  consider  the  ana- 
logy which  is  allowed  to  exist  between  the  seve- 
ral ancient  dialects  of  Italy ,  and  the  uniformity 
of  topographical  mmenciature,  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  q  great  part  or  the  peninsula, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
such  an  hypothesis.  Considering  therefore  the 
Umbri  as  confessedly  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Italy,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  them  the  popu- 
lation of  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
that  country,  as  also  the  primitive  form  of  its 
language,  until  the  several  communities  of  the 
Etruscans,  Sabines,  and  Latins,  successively  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  parent  nation,  and 
from  a  com'  »i nation  of  different  elements,  adopt- 
ed also  different  modifications  of  the  same  pri- 
meval tongue.  Connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  Umbri,  there  still  remain*  a  ques- 
tion which  on?ht  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Boc- 
c)ius,  a  Roman  writer  quoted  by  Sol  in  us  and 
Isidores,  that  the  Umbri,  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  ancient  Gauls.  This  opinion  has  been 
rejected  on  the  one  uandby  Cluverius  and  Maf- 


fci,  while  it  has  served  on  the  other  a*  a  founda- 
tion for  the  systems  of  Freret  and  Birdetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  oi  the  Umbri 
Taken  in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  consider 
this  ancient  authority  certainly  as  carious,  ana 
not  undeserving  of  attention ;  that  is,  if  we  re- 
fer it  to  that  most  distant  period,  when  the  name 
of  Gomari,  immediately  derived  from  Gomer  the 
son  of  Japhet,  is*  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  that  patriarch,  and  especially 
to  that  numerous  family  which  was  aflerwaraa 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Celts.  At 
the  Etruscan  name  began  to  assume  the  ascen- 
dency, theUmbrian  nation,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clined. They  were  foreed  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
more  enterprising  and  warlike  neighbours-, 
though  an  ancient  Greek  historian  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  valour  of  the  Umbri. 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we 
are  told,  possessed  themselves  of  300  towns  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Umbri.  A  spirit  of  ri- 
valry was  still  kept  up  however  between  the  two 
nations ;  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo,  that 
when  either  made  an  expedition  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  the  other  immediately  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  same  quarter.  Both  people  had, 
however,  soon  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe 
in  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  after  van- 
<nuishing  and  expelling  the  Tuscans  from  the 
Po,  penetrated  still  farther,  and  drove  the  Um- 
bri from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the 
mountains.  These  were  the  Senones,  who  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
Allia,  and  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  Mule  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
this  polite  people  took  advantage  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Etruscans  to  induce  them  at 
least  to  remain  neuter,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing with  the  latter  power.  The  submission  ot 
southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken  place  A. 
U.  C.  446.  The  northern  and  maritime  parte 
were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards." 
Cram. 

VoGB8us  mons,  a  mountain  ridge  in  GaUii, 
stretching  from  the  country  of  the  Treveri  to  that 
of  the  Lingones,  branching  ofT  among  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  Leuci,  Sequani ;  and  giving  rise  to 
the  Matrons,  Mosa,  Mosella,  and  Arar.  The 
modern  name  is  Vosges,  though  the  whole  chain 
does  not  retain  this  appellation,  which  belongs 
to  the  portion  separating  Lotharingia  from  Alsa- 
tia.    Luean.  1,  v.  397.~C«.  Q.  4,  c.  10. 

Vor.ATERRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  some  dis- 
tance inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ca> 
cena.  "  Its  Etruscan  name,  as  it  appears  on 
numerous  coins,  was  Velathri.  Prom  the  monu- 
ments sjone  which  have  been  discovered  within 
its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  no  small 
idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  civilization,and  taste, 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  Itswalls  were  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stone*, 
piled  on  ench  other  without  cement;  and  their 
circuit,  which  is  still  distinctly  marked,  em- 
braced a  circumference  of  between  three  and 
four  miles;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian city,  of  which  Aristotle,  or  the  author  ed 
Mirab.  (p.  1156)  speaks,  under  the  name  of 
(Enarea.  is  VdUerta  Tn  the  second  Punic  war, 
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ria  that  wereaeelous  in  their  oflfers  of  naval  stores 
to  the  Reman*  Many  yeass  afterwards,  VoUv- 
term  sustained  a  siege  which  lasted  two  years 
ttgainst  8ylla;  the  besieged  nonnnting  chiefly 
-of  persona  whom  thai  dictator  had  proscribed. 
On  its  surrender,  Italy  i*  said  to  bar*  enjoyed 

rice  for  ihe  first  time  after  sosnuchMoodshed. 
one  of  his  letters,  Cicero  azpresses  himself 
in  terms  of  me  warmest  ragBJd  and  mtetiest  for 
4hu  city.  Finally,  we  hear  of  Vomterat  as  a 
-oniony,  somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augta> 
4UB*"    Crost. 

Volcjr,  or  Vovm.    Two  people  of  Gallia 

Provincia  bore  this  name.  The  one  saiaamed 

Arecoeaici,  mhAhitnd  the  part  of  Narboneosis 

feetween  the  Rhone  and  the  Aude,  said  the  other, 

'  called  Teetosages, extended  from  the  latter  mer 


4o  the  borders  of  Novem  Fapeaana.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Areeooaki  was  Nemauaus,  Nimea, 
'Bad  that  of  the  latter  was  Tolosa,  Toulouse,  a 
attU  mote  famous  city  on  Ihe^oMmie. 
•  Volsq,  or  Volci,  a  people  of  latiom.  "  No 
notice  appears  to  be  taken  by  any  Latin  writer 
of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Onto, 
-they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 
The  Volsei  had  a  peculiar  idiom,  distinct  from 
the  Oscan  and  Latin  dialects. .  They  need  the 
Uatiacharacteia,  however,  both  in  their  mserip- 
tions  and  coins.  Notwithstanding  the  smaa) 
-extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reach- 
ing only  from  Antioro  to  Tarracina,  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than 
half  thai  distance  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains, 
it  swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race, 
.destined,  aays  the  Roman  historian,  as  it  were 
by  fortune,  to  train  the  Roman  soldier  to  arms, 
by  their  perpetual  hostility.  The  Vblsci  were 
■est  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war 
was  carried  on  afterwards  between  the  two  na- 
tions, with  short  intervals,  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years;  and  though  this  account  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and  thenum- 
bers  much  overrated,  enough  will  remain  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  mat  time  far 
more  populous  and  better  cultivated  than  it  is  it 
,  uiesent."  Oaei.  Their  chief  cities  were  An- 
tiam,  Cireea,  Anxur,  Corioli,  Fregella),  Arpi- 
.ntrm,  otc  Ancus,  king  of  Rome,  made  war 
against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
they  became  formidable  enemies,  till  they  were 
at  last  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Latins. 
JU«.  3aad4.— Vi*#.  <?.3,v.  168.  M*. 9, v. $06, 
I  U,  v.  546, 4LC.**-Strui.  t.—MOa,  9,  c  4  and  5. 

Vownnus,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed  Fe*y 
the  capital  of  Morocco.    Plin*  J,cl. 

Vouohnm  fAmm,  a  temple  in  Etruria,  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  Volumna,  who  presided  over 
the  will  and  over  complaisance,  where  the  states 
of  the  country  used  to  assemble.  VUeebo  now 
staads  on  the  spot.  Liv.  4,  c  33,  1. 5,  c.  17, 1. 
n\c.  9. 

Ursa,  now  Orfc,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

TJaBiHDM,  now  Ifrbina,  a  town  of  Umbria. 
PMn.  3,  c.  14. 

tJiioo,  now  Gvrgonoj  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  9&  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  for  an- 
chovies.   Plin.Xc.6. 

Ttapfrns,  or  Usifr,  a  people  of  Gkrmany. 
xCe*.B*U.ai,clt*c 


<Vim* La  river  of  Gaul,  now  J 
imothe  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.    £d».5»c9*/ 

Uric*,  now  £nfe#r,  a  celebrated  city  of  A* 
rioa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  tat 
sameaay  as  Cafthage.  founded  by  a  Tynan  col- 
ony above  487  years  before  Carthage.  It  had 
a  lafgeaad«omn*odioas  harbour,  and  it  became 
the  metrepotis  of  Africa  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  die  Ro- 
mans granted  it  all  the  leads  situate  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
death  of  Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  ©fc> 
ofwii,orofUtiea.  Sir**.  17.-- Z«ce«.6tv.3u*, 
—JtMn.  16,  c  4^-Blia,  16,  c.  4©.— Uc.  96,  c 
3lv~fltt.  3,  v.  949^-flbnrt.  1,  ep.  90,  ▼.  &13. 

.  VuLcim  insula,  or  Volcawu,  a  name  given 
to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  now 
called  Linari.  Vtrg:  JBn.  8,  v.  421  They  re- 
ceived it  because  there  were  the  subterraneous 
fires  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire. 

Yultcbitsm,  a  town  of  CamnaniaLnear  the 
mouth  of  the  Vulturnas.  .Iie.96tc.90i— •  Pttn, 
&  c.  5.— rAlso  an  ancient  name  of  Capua. 
IM.  4,  e.  87. 

VuLToavos,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  hi 
the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  after  passing  by  the  town  of  Capua.  Lmeret 

5.  Mr-Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  799. The  god  of 

the  Tiber  was  also  known  by  that  name.  V«r- 
rt.de  h.  L.  4,  c.  5.— The  wind  which  received 
the  name  of  Vulturnus  when  it  blew  from  the 
side  of  the  Vulturnus,  highly,  incommoded  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannes,  Lie  92,  c. 
43  aad  46. 

VcLsiKtJM,  a  town  of  Etrarin,  when  8ejanus 
was  barn. 

Usumna,  now  Uekant>  aa  island  en  the  coast 
of  JBrttaay.  , 

Uxsllgdowum,  a  town  of  fiaui,  defended  by 
steep  rocks,  now  Puech  a"  Jusfct.  Cox.  B.  4 
8,c.33. 

Uxsntom,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  Ugtnto. 

Uxa,  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  a  nation 
of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  Tigris  rises  in  their  country.  gfeseW 
Diod. 

Uzrra,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  Caw.    BuL  4*  Afru* 41,  Ac 


Xaktht,  I.  apeoele  of  Thrace. It  The 

mhttbitants  of  Xantnus  in  Asia.    Vid.  Xmmtts. 

Xera,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xertx,  where 
the  Moors  gained  a  battle  over  Roderic,  king  of 
the  Goths. 

Xiphonta,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
north  of  Syracuse,  now  (Mice.  Strab.  6.— — 
Also  a  town  near  it,  now  Augusta. 

Xois,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Kile.    Stra*.    17. 

^tmffA,  the  ancient  name  of  (he  plains  of 
Leontium  m  Sicily.    Diod.   5. 

XTLKNOVOLm,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  to- 
dos,  built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  he  Lmktri 
PfSav6e*  93. 


t  Zajbatds,  a  river  of  *«».«- 
[Tigris,  near  which  the  ten 
I  stepped  in  their  retuxa. 


falling  into  the 
lousand  Crraaha 
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Zactntbbs.  The  island  of  Zacynthus,  now 
called  Zante,  is  situate  at  the  south  of  Cepha- 
lgia, and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumference.  Liv.  96,  c. 
34.— Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Strab.  2  and  8.— Mela,  2, 
c.  1.— Homer.  Od.  1.  v.  246, 1.  9,  v.  34^-Ctaid. 
de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432.— Pans.  4,  c.  #«-  THrg. 
jEn.  3,  v.  270.  v 

Zaorub,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia and  Babylonia.    Strab*  11. 

Zama,  or  Zaoma,  I.  a  town  of  Nqmjd^a,  300 
miles  from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  mctory 
which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  great  An- 
nibal,  B.  C.  202.  Metettus  besieged  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  After 
Juba's  death  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
JHrt.  Af.  91.— C.  Nep.  in  Ann^—Liv.  30,  c., 
V8.—8aUuM.  de  Jng.—Pbr.  3,  e.  1.— Rai.  3, 
v.  1161.— Strab.  17.— H.  A  town  of  Oappado- 
da. HI.  Of  Mesopotamia. 

Zjncle,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  appearing  hire  a  scythe  which 
was  called  £o»rW  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, or,  as  others  say,  because  the  scythe  with 
which  Saturn  mutilated  his  father  fell  there,  or 
because,  as  Diodorus  reports,  a  person  named 
SSanclus  had  either  built  or  exercised  its  sove- 
reignty. Zancle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  8a- 
mians,  497  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus, 
the  Messenian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  cave  it 
the  name  of  his  native  country,  and  called  it 
JUeaana.  It  was  founded,  as  most  chranolo* 
gists  support,  about  1058  years  before  the  Chris- 
*  San  era.  by  the  pirates  of  Cumas  in  Italy,  and 
peopled  by  Sanuans,  lonians,  and  Chalcidians. 
ten*.  6.— DM.  4,— Bal.  1,  ▼.  662.— Ovid. 


Fad.i.  v. 499.  MU.  14,  v.  6,  L 16,  T.fi90^ 
P<w&4,  c.33. 

Zbla,  or  Zelu.  L  a  town  of  Pontus,  near 
the  river  Lycus,  where  Caesar  defeated  Pharna- 
ces,  son  of  Milhridates.  In  expressing  this 
victory,  the  general  used  the  words  vent,  vidi, 

t»*i     Suet.  Cos.  37.— Mr*.  Alex.  72. II. 

A  town'  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Ida. UL 

Another  of  Lycia. 

BargfmuM,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grav 
cia  Jowatds  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence,  according 
to  some,  ahe  Xioeriaos  are  called  Epizepkiriu 

II.  A  town  of  Cilicia.     Liv.  33,  c  90. 

IH.  A  eape  of  Crete,  now  San  Zuane. 
— -IV.  Of  Pontus,  Ac. 

Zephtrum,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of  Cy- 

{>rus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by  Pto- 
emy  Philadelphia,  whence  she  was  called  Z$~ 
phfria.  It  was  m  this  temple  that  Arsinoe  made 
an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

Zertnthu*,  a/town  of  Samothrace,  with  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zeryn- 
tkhu  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  Venus. 
Ovid.  Tnst.  1,  el. 9,  v.  19.— Liv.t^  c.  41; 

Zimara,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  12  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Plin,  ft, 
c.  84. 

Zingib,  a  promontory  of  JEthiopia,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  Cape  Orfui. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  JEgean  Sea, 
.where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
strains  of  Orpheus.    Mela,  %  c,  V.—Berodot. 

Zoroanda,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between  Meso- 
potamia and  Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigris 
flows.    Plin.  6,  c.27. 

Zucbis,  a  lake  to  the  east,  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous  far 
a  purple  dye  and  salt  fish.    Strab.  17. 
<U9 
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Abantes,  a  warlike  people  of  Peloponnesus, 
who  built  a  town  in  Pnocis,  called  Aba,  after 
their  leader  Abas,  whence  also  their  name  ori- 
ginated ;  they  afterwards  went  to  Euboea.  Vtd. 
Abantis.    Htrodot.  1,  c.  146. 

Abantias,  and  Abantiadbs,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos, 
such  as  Acrisius,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalanta, 
d:c.  Ovid. 

Aba nt! das,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the  father  of 
Aratus.  He  was  himself  soon  after  assassinat- 
ed, B.  C.  251.    Plut.  in  Aral. 

Abaris.     Vtd.  Part  III. 

ABARUs,an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidiously 
deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedition  against  Par- 
thia.  Appian.  in  Parth.  He  is  called  Meze- 
resby  FIot.  3,  c.  11,  and  Ariamnes  by  PUd.  in 
Crass. 

Abas,  I.  the  11th  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Be- 
tas, some  say  of  Lynceus  and  flypermnestra, 
was  famous  for  his  genius  and  valour.  He  was 
father  to  Prcetus  and  Acrisius,  by  Ocalea,  and 
built  Abas.  He  reigned  23  years,  B.  C.  1384. 
Pants.  2,  c.  16,  1.  10,  c.  35.— Bygin.  170,  Ac. 

Apolhd.  2,  c.  2. II.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom 

the  Spartans  erected  a  statue*in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Paw. 
10,  c.  9. III.  A  sophist  whd  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one  on  history,  the  other  on  rhetoric :  the 

time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. IV.  A 

man  who  wrote  an  account  of  Troy.  He  is 
quoted  by  Servius  in*  Virg.  ASn.  9. 

Abdalonimus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  him- 
self he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alexander 
took  $idon,  he  made  him  king  in  the  room  of. 
Stralo,  the  deposed  monarch,  and  enlarged  his 
possessions  on  account  of  the  great  disinterest- 
edness of  his  conduct.  Justin.  11,  c.  10.— 
Owri.  4,  c.  l.—Diod.  17. 

Abelux,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who  favour- 
ed the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage. 
Liv.  93,  c*.  & 

Abu,  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Homer.  11. 13,  v.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Curt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

Aboicritus,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chseronea  against 
the  JEtolians.    Plut.  in  Aral. 

Aborigines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
or,  according  to  others,  a  nation  conducted  fry 
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Saturn  into  Latium  where  they  taught  die  rat 
of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Their  posterity  was  called  Latini,  from  Latinos, 
one  of  their  kings.  They  assisted  JT 
against  Turnus.  Rome  was  built  in  their 
try.  The  word  signifies  vntkout  origin,  or 
whose  origin  is  not  known,  and  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  original  inhabitants  of  any  country. 
Liv.  1,  c.  1,  &c—Dwnys.  Hal.  1,  c.  10.—***- 
tin.  43,  c.  L—Plin.  3,  c.  5.— Strab.  5. 

Abrauates,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  his 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cy- 
rus, and  humanely  treated,  surrendered  himself 
ana  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed 
in  the  first  battle  which  he  undertook  in  the 
cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  on 
his  corpse,  Cyrus  raised  a  monument  on  their 
tomb.    Xmoph.  Cyrop.  5,  6,  Ac 

Abrentiub!  was  made  governor  of  Taren- 
tum  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  bis  trust  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  army. 
Polyan.  8. 

Abrocomas,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.    He  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae.    Herodot.  7,  c.  234. 
PluL  in  Ckom. 

Abrodmetus,  a  name  given  to  Parrhnsraa 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  his  living.     Vid.  Parrhasius. 

Abron,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks,    Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 

preserved.    Suidas. II.  A  grammarian  of 

Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome.— III. 
Another,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus, 
IV.  A  Spartan,  sen  of  Lycurgus  the  ora- 
tor. Plot,  in  10.  Oral— -V.  A  native  of  At* 
gos,  famous  for  his  debauchery. 

Abkontcub,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  in  bis  embassy  to  Sparta.  T*»- 
eyd.  1,  c.  SI.— BerodM.  8,  c.  31. 

Abronius,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  Angna 
tan  age.    He  wrote  some  fables.    fifeaee. 

Abrot&num,  the  mother  of  Themistoeka, 
Plut.  in  Them. 

Abrypolis,  an  allv  of  Rome,  driven  from 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia.    Lb.  42,  c.  13  and  41. 

AbulItes,  governor  of  Susa,  betrayed  his 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
province.    Cwrt.  5,  c.  8.— Dwrf.  17. 

Acacius,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Julian, 

iiclMAs.    Tid.  PartHT. 
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Acca  Laurektu,  h  The  Romans  yearly 
celebrated  certain  festivals,  vid.  JUaurentaUa  in 
honour  of  another  prostitute  of  the  same  name, 
which  arose  from  this  circumstance :  the  keep- 
er of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  one  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  the  god  one  of  the  number,  on  con- 
dition that  if  Hercules  was  defeated  he  should 
make  him  a  present,  but  if  he  conquered,  he 
should  be  entertained  with  an  elegant  feast^and 
share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful  female.  Her- 
cules was  victorious,  and  accordingly  Acca  was 
conducted  to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  who  in  reality 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  in  the  morning  to 
:o  into  the  streets,  and  salute  with. a  kiss  the 
irst  man  she  met.  This  was  Tarnilius,  an  old 
unmarried  man,  who,  not  displeased  with  Aeca's 
liberty,  loved  her,  and  made  her  the  heiress  of 
all  his  possessions.  These,  at  her  death,  she 
gave  to  the  Roman  people,  whence  the  honours 
paid  to  her  memory.    Pint.  Quast.  Bom.  <f» 

in  Romul. II.   A  companion  of  Camilla. 

Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  830.     Vid.  Part  HL 

A  ecu,  or  An  a,  I.  a  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.  Dio. — SucL  in  Aug. 
4.— —II.  Variola,  an  illustrious  female,  whose 
cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  by.  Pliny.  Plin. 
6,  ep.  33. 

Accros,  (L.)  I.  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Qaintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
unpolished  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  but  of 
his  numerous  pieces  only  some  oi  the  names  are 
known ;  and  among  these,  his  Nuptiae,  Merca- 
tor,  Xteoptolemos,  Pboenice,  Medea,  Atreus, 
&c.  The  great  marks  of  honour  which  he  re- 
ceived at  Rome,  may  be  collected  from  thft  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  man  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning  his  name 
without  reverence.  Some  few  of  his  verses  are 
preserved  in  Cicero  and  other  writers.  He  died 
about  180  years  BL  CL  Barak  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— 
Ovid.  Am.  l,el.  15,  v.  19.— Quintil  10,  c  1.— 

Cic.  ad  AU.  «f-  in  Br.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  16. II. 

A  famous  orator  of  Pisaurum  in  Cicero's  age. 

III.  Labeo,  a  foolish  poet  mentioned  Pers. 

1,  v.  50. IV.  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the  Vol- 

sci,  very  inimical  to  the. Romans.  Coriolanus, 
when  banished  by  his  countrymen,  fled  to  him, 
and  led  his  armies  against  Rome.  Idv.  2,  c. 
tt.—Plut.  in  Ootid. 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul. 
Cits.  Bell.  Gall.  6,  c  4  and  44. 

Aceratus,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
At  Delphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxe?  fright- 
ened away  the  inhabitants.    Berpdoi.  8,  c.  37. 
p    Acekbas,  a  priesi  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.   Vid.  Sichamt.    Justin.  18,  c.  4. 

Acestes,  son  of  Crinjsus  and  Egesta,  was 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepanum  in  Sicily. 
He  assisted  Priarn  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly entertained  iEneas  during  his  voyage,  and 
helped  him  to  bury  his  father  on  mount  Eryx, 
In  commemoration  of  this,  JEneas  built  a  city 
there,  called  Acesta,  from  Acestes.  Virg.  JEn. 
5,  v.  746. 

Acestodorus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of  his 
forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  PhU.  in 
Them. 

Acsjb,  I.  the  descendants  of  Achseus,  at  first 
inhabited  the  country  near  Argos,  bnt,  being 
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driven  out  by  the  Heraolidas  60  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  they  retired  among  the  Ionians, 
whose  twelve  .cities  they  seized  and  kept.  The 
names  of  these  cities  are  Pelena,  iBgira,  Mgce, 
Bora,  Trilaea,  JEgion.  Rhypae,  Olenos,  Helice, 
Pairs,  Dyme,  an^  Pharse.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  three  last  began  a  famous  confederacy, 
384  years  B.  C.  which  continued  formidable 
upwards  of  130  years,  under  the  name  of  the 
AcktEan  league,  and  was  most  illustrious  whilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Aiatus  and  Philopcsmen.  Their  arms  were  di- 
rected against  the  JEtolians  for  three  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  and  they 
grew  powerful  by  the  accession  of  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  freed  their  country  from  foreign 
slavery,  till  at  last  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  and,  after  one  year's  hostilities,  the 
Achaean  league  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147. 
The  Achaeans  extended  the  borders  of  their 
country  by  conquest,  and  even  planted  colonies 

in  Magna  Grsecia. The  name  of  Achax  is 

generally  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscrim- 
inately by  the  poets.  Vid.  Achaia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  145, 1.  8,  c.  26.— Stat.  Theh.  2,  v.  164^-Potyt. 
—Liv.  1,  27,  32/ die.— Phti»in  Philop.—Plin. 
4,  c  5.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  605.— Paul.  7,  c.  1,  Ac. 

II.  Also  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 

the  Euxine.     Ovid.  de.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

Achjeai£nes.  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  oi  Cyrus  the  Great,  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Achsemenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed  charged  his  nobles, 
and  particularly  the  Achaemenides,  not  to 
suffer  the  Medes  to  recover  their  former  power, 
and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Herodot.  1, 
c.  125,  1.  3  c.  65,  1.  7,  c.  11.— Herat.  2,  od.  12. 

v.  21. II.  A  Persian,  made  governor  of 

Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

Achjeus,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  hung  by  his 

subjects  for  his  extortion.    Ovid,  in  £. II. 

A  son  of  Xuthus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled,  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  a  man,  to  Pelopon- 
nesus; where  the  inhabitants  were  called  trom 
him  Achari.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Thes- 
saly. Sirab.  8.— Pans.  %  c.  1. III.  A  tragic 

poet  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  43  tragedies,  of 
which  some  of  the  titles  arepreserved,  such  as 
Adrastus,  Linus,  Cycnus,  Eumenides,  Philoc- 
tetes,  Pirithous,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  <&c.;  of  these 
only  one  obtained  the  prize.  He  lived  some 
rime  after  Sophocles. IV.  Another  of  Syra- 
cuse, author  of  ten  tragedies.-^ — V.  A  relation 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  king's  provinces-  beyond  Taurus.  He 
aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he  disputed 
for  8  years  with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  beh 
trayed  by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off, 
ana  his  bodyj  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.    Pohfb.  8. 

ACHAICUM  BELLUM.       Vid.  AcKltA. 

Achates,  a  friend  of  iEneas,  whose  fidelity 
was  so  exemplary,  that  Pidus  Achates  became 
a  proverb.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  316; 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  who  mur- 
dered Pompev  the  Great.  PluL  m  Pomp.— 
Luton.  8,  v.  538. 

Achillsus,  or  AaoiLEtrau a  Roman  genera, 
in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
belled, and  for  five  years  maintained  the  imps* 
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ml  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian  at  last 
marched  against  him  j  and  because  he  hadsup- 
ported  a  long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  devoured  by  lions. 

AcHiLLfcis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which  be 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
The  poet's  immature  death  deprived  the  world 
of  a  valuable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
this  famous  hero.     Vid.  Statius. 

Achilles,  I.  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunged  him 
in  the  Styx,  and  made  every  part  of  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by  which  she  held 
him.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  tfoe  cen- 
taur Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  master  of  music ;  and  by  feeding 
him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  rendered 
him  vigorous  and  active.  He  was  taught  elo- 
quence by  Phoenix.  whom*he  ever  after  loved 
and  respected.  Thetis  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  she  knew  he 
was  to  perish,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Ly  comedes,  where  he  was  disguised  in.a  female 
dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daughters  made  Deidamia  mother  of  Neoptole- 
mus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  ex- 
posed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  choos- 
ing the  arms,  discovered  his  sex  and  went  to 
the  war.  Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  L^rnessus.  For  this  affront  he  refus- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  Fatroclus  recalled  him  to  action  and  to 
reve*nge.  Vid.  Patroclus.  He  slew  Hector, 
the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three  times  round 
ihe  walls  of  Troy.  After  thus  appeasing  the 
shades  of  bis  friend,  he  yielded  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Priam,  and  permitted  the  aged 
•father  to  ransom  and  carry  awav  Hector's  body. 
In  the  10th  year  of  the  war,  Achilles,  was  charm- 
ed withPolyexena;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
-wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
geeum.and  divine  honours  werepaid  to  him,  and 
temples  raised  to  his  memory.  The  Thessalians 
yearly  sacrificed  a  black  and'a  white  bull  on  his 
tomb.  It  is  reported  tfiat  he  married  Helen  af- 
ter the  siege  or  Troy ;  but  others  maintain  that 
'this  marriage  happened  after  his  death,  in  the 
island  of  Leuce,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
heroes  lived  as  in  a  separate  elysinm.  Vid. 
.  Ijeuce.  When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  a  long  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  3'ears 
of  military  fame  and  glory:  and  that  to  his 
■honour,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter.  Xmoph.  • 
de  venat. — PivJt.  in  Alex.—Dc  facie  in  Orbe 
lAin.  De  music.  De  amic.  mult.  Qnast.  Grae. 
Pans.  3.  c.  18,  &c.—Diod.  17.— Stat.  Ackil.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  fab.  3,  &c.  Trist.  3.  el.  5.  v. 
37,  Ac—  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  472,  488,  1.  2,  v.  275, 
1.  6,  v.  58.  &c—ApoUod.  3,  c.  13.— ffygin.  fab. 
*6  and  m^Shvb.  U.—Plin.  35,  c.   15  — 


Max.  Tfr.  Oral.  27.— Eorai.  8,  l.^xL  1.  S,  od.  . 
4  and  16, 1.  4,  od.  6,  2.  ep.  2.  v.  42.— Am.  M. 
**►  Qd.—Diclys  Cret.  1,  2,  3,  &c— Dares 
*hyg'~- •*»•  ?!  v-  210.— Apotlon.  4.— Argon. 
v.  869.— II.  A  man  who  instituted  ostracism 
at  Athens. III.  Tatjus,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  bat 
originally  a  Pagan  converted  to  Christianity, 
ana  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  mixed  h  istary 
of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics,  a 
romance  on  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leo- 
cippe,  Ac.  Some  manuscripts  of  his  works  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Palatinate  libra- 
ries. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  thai  is 
12mo.  L.  Bat.  1640. 

Achivt,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
cos  and  Lacedsmon  before  the  return  of  the 
Heraclids,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from 
their  possessions  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Being  without  a  home,  they  drove  the  Ionians 
from  iEgialus,  seized  their  twelve  cities,  and 
called  the  country  Achaia.  The  Ionians  were 
received  by  the  Athenians.  The  appellation 
of  Achivi  is  indiscriminately  applied  Dy  the  an- 
cient poets  to  all  the  Greeks,  Pans.  7,  cl, 
Ac.     Vid.  Achaia, 

Achladjbus,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  by 
Aristomenes.    Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Acich6riu8,  a  general  with  Brennus,  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
Paeonia.    Pans.  10,  c.  10. 

AcfLU,  I.  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. IL 

The  mother  of  Lucan. 

Acilia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.TJ.C.  J>56,  by'Acil- 
ius  the  tribune  for  theplantation  of  five  colonies 

in  Italy.  Liv.  32,  c.  2d. Another,  called  also 

Calpurnia,  A.  U.  C.  684,  concerning  such  as 
were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  provinces. 

Aciuus  Balbus.  (M.)  I.  was  consul  with 

Portius  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.    Plin.  2,  c.  56. 

II.  Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  witB  a 
legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria, 
Being  consul  with  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  A 
U.  C.  563,  he  conquered  Antiochns  at  Ther- 
mopylae, for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and 
three  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
giving. He  stood  for  the  censorship  against 
Cato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  false  mea- 
sures used  by  his  competitor.  Justin.  31,  c.  & 
— Liv.  30,  c.  40, 1.  31,  c.  50,  1.  35,  c  10,  Ac 
—III.  The  son  of  the  preceding  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to  this 
goddess  when  fighting  against  Antiochus.  He 
raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  wit* 
her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had 
imprisoned  and  excluded  from  all  aliment  TkL 
Max.  2,  c.  5. IV.  A  man.  accused  of  extor- 
tion, and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Caesar  In 

the  civil  wars.    Cos.  Belt.  dr.  3,  c.  15. V« 

A  consul,  whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitian 
because  he  fought  with  wild  beasts."  The  true 
cause  of  this  murder  was,  that  young  Glabric 
was  stronger  than  the  emperor  and  therefore 
envied.    Jav.  4,  v.  ©4. 

Aconttch.    Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRACiALLiDA,  a  dishonest  nation  living  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    JRseK  contra  CUsipk. 

AcaiTua,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
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co  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The.  An. 
J5,  c,  45, 1. 16,  c  23. 

Ackidophaoi,  an  Ethiopian  nation,  who  fed 
upon  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their  40lh 
year.    Diod.  3.— Plin.  II,  c.  29.— Strab.  16. 

Acxf  on,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.     Cic.  defin.  5,  c.  29. 

Acrisioneus,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  Acrisius,  or  from  a  daughter  of 
Acrisios  of  the  same  name.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  410. 

Acaisros.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Acron,  L  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Rom- 
ulus in  single  combat,  after  the  raoe  of  the  Sa- 
bines.    His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

Peretrius.     Plut.  in  RorMiX. II.  A  pnvsi- 

cian  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  439,  educated  at 
Athens  with  Empedocles.  He  wrote  physical 
treatises  In  tbe  Doric  dialect,  and  cured  the 
Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire  near  the 
houses  of  the  infected.  Plin.  29,  c.  I.— Plut.  in 
Isid. 

Acropatos,  one  of  'Alexander's  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king's  death. 
Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

Acrotatcs,  I.  a  son  of  Gleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son 

called  Areus.    Paus.  1,  c  13, 1.  3,  c  6. IL 

A  son  of  Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Che- 
lidonis,  wife  of  Cleonymus.  This  amour  dis- 
pleased her  husband,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the 
Epirot  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When  Sparta 
was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was  seen 
bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy, 
and  commended  by  the  multitude,  who  congrat- 
ulated Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to  such  a 
warlike  lover.    Plut.  in  Pyrrh. 

Actia,  I.  the  mother  of  Augustus. II. 

Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M.  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium.  They  were  celebrated  every  third,  some- 
times fifth  year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  the  care  of  them.  Plut  in  An- 
ton.—Slrab.  l.—Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  280, 1. 8,  v.  675. 
III.  A  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  PhU.in  Cic. 

Actisanbs,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  who  conquer- 
ed Egypt  and  expelled  king  Amasis.    Diod.  1. 

Acrius  N,evius,  I.  an  augur,  who  cut  a  load- 
stone in  two  with  a  razor,  before  Tarqnin  and 
the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  bis  skill 

as  an  augar.     Flor.  1.  c.  5.— Ldv.  1,  c.  36. 

II.  Labeo.     Vid.  Labeo. 

Actorius  Naso.M.  a  Roman  historian.  Sue- 
ton.  in  Jul.  9. 

Accleo,  C.  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding  as  for 
his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was, uncle  to  Cicero. 
CU.  in  Oral.  1,  c.  43.  *  * 

Acdsilaus,  I.  an  historian  of  Argos,  ofteji 
quoted  by  Josephus.  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
in  a  style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament. 
•  Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  c.  29.— Suidas. — II.  An  Athen- 
ian who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Galba. 

Acoticus,  M.  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  ihe  name  of  Leones, 
Gemini,  Anus,  Baeotia,  &c. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mar- 
ried Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled by  her  younger  brother,  she  retired  to 
Alind*,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander  after 
adopting  him  as  her  son.     Curt.  2,  e.  8. — 


Amos,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.    Aiken,  13. 

Adelphius,  a  friend  of  M.  Antomns,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia, 
of  which  he  wrote  the  history.    Sirab.  11. 

Adoandestrius,  a  prince  of  Gaul,  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measures.     The.  An,  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa;  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and 
put  toileftth  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  implor- 
ing the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.  SaUntt,  in 
Jug. 

Adiatorlx,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gain  Antony's  favour,  slaughtered,  inonenighi, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony  of  He- 
raclea  in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at  Aciium, 
Jed  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in 
prison.    Strab.  12. 

Adimantus,  I.  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the  men  of 
the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except  Adimantus, 
because  he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spar- 
tans. Xenoyh.  Hist.  Grac,  Pausanias  says. 
4,  c.  ft,  1. 10,  c.  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  bribed 

him. II.  A  brother  of  Plato.     Laert.  3. 

III.  A  Corinthian  general,  who  reproached 
Themistocles  with  his  exile. 

Admetus.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Adrastus,  I.  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache. 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles.  fled  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of  Ad- 
rastus. The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
by  seven  of  bis  most  famous  generals.  All  pe- 
rished in  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who,  with  a 
few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus  against  the 
Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  Ar- 
gives slain  in  battle.  Theseus  went  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  victorious.  Adrastus,  after  a 
long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  son  JEgialeus.  A  temple  was  rais- 
ed to  his  memory  at  Sjcyon,  where  a  solemn 
festival  was  annually  celebrated.  Homer,  Jl.  5. 
—  Virg,  Mn.  6,  v.  480.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3, 
c:  7.— Stat,  Tkeb.  4  and  5.— Htfgin.  fab.  68,  69 
and  70.— Paus.  1,  c.  39, 1.  8,  c.  25, 1.  10,  c.  90. 

— Herodot.  5,  c.  67,   &c. II.  A  peripatetic 

philosopher,  d isciple  to  Aristotle,  ft  is  supposed 
that  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  pre- 
served  m   tbe  Vatican III.   A  Phrygian 

prince,  who,  having  inadvertently  killed  his 
brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  be  wa*  humane- 
ly received,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
son  Arys.  In  ^hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus- 
slew  the  young  prince,  and  in  his  despain  kill- 
ed himself  on  his  grave.  Herodot,  1,  c.  35, 
Ac 

AdriAnus,  or  Hadrianub,  I.  the  15th  empe- 
ror of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  warlike,  and  austere  general.  He  came 
to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the 
modem  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  80 
miles  long  to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledonians.  He  killed  in  bat- 
tle 500,000  Jew*  who  had  rebelled,  and  built  a 
city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  which  he  called 
•9*B 
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Alia*  Hie  n*  «n«jr  was  so  retentive,  that  he 
remembered  every  incident  of  bis  life,  and 
knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  loop 
beard,  and  this  he  did  to  hide  the  warts  on  his 
(ace.  His  successors  followed  his  example, 
not  through  necessity,  bnt  for  ornament.  Adri- 
an went  always  bareheaded,  and  in  long 
marches  generally  travelled  on  foot  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  followed  the  virtues 
of  his  adopted  father  and  predecessor  Trajan ; 
he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasury  for 
16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the  account-books, 
that  his  word  might  not  be  suspected.  His 
peace  with  the  Parthians  proceeded  from  a 
wish  ef  punishing  the  other  enemies  of  Rome, 
more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear.  The  trav- 
els of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display  of  impe- 
rial pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was  distri- 
buted impartially j  and  public  favour  was  court- 
ed by  condescending  behaviour,  and  the  meaner 
familiarity  of  bathing  with  the  common  people. 
It  is  stated  that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  among 
the  gods  of  Rome;  but  his  apparent  lenity  to- 
wards the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  Spot  where  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on  mount 
Calvarv.  The  weight  of  diseases  became  in- 
tolerable. Adrian  attempted  to  destroy  himself, 
and  when  prevented,  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
lives  of  others  were  in  his  hands,  but  not  his 
own.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  domes- 
tics. He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Bai®,  July  M), 
A.  D.  138,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 

raign  of  21  years.     Iho. II.  A  rhetorician 

of  Tyre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antonius,  who  wrote 
seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  besides  other 
treatises  now  lost. 

JEacIdas,  a  king  of  Epirua,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  for  his  continual  wars 
-  with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus,  only 
two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus,  king  of  lllyn- 
cum,  educated.    Pans.  1,  c.  11. 

jEicus.     Vid.  Part  III,  . 

iEUKTtDES,  L  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
with  Darius.   He  married  a  daughter  of  Hip- 

nias,  tyrant  of  Athens.     Iflucyd.  6,  c.  59. 

II.  One  of  the  7  poets  called  Pleiades,     . 

JEatos,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
clea, was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched 
the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous  should  ob- 
tain the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  carry  her 
across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came  nea r 
the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
her  brother's  back,  exclaiming  that  the  kingdom 
was  her  own.  .fiatus  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
mation, and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  Thessalus 
gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.    Polyan.  8. 

JBmcftu.  Rtdicou,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance:  after 
thebattle  of  Canna*,Hannibal  marched  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather;  which  caused  so  much  joy  in 
Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the 
god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worshipped  at 
Spam.  Pl%L  in  tyc.  Agid.  +  Cfem.  Pausa- 
■u«  also  mentions  »*«  y<W«. 


JEnfoEs,  Roman  magistrates  that  had  U» 

care  of  all  buildings,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  and 
examined  the  weights  and  measures,  thai  jaotb* 
iag  might  be  sold  without  its  due  value.  There 
Were  three  different  sorts:  the  JSdiles  PlebcU, 
or  jMmoretf  the  Major**  Ediles.  and  lb* 
JSdiles*  Oreaies.  The  plebeian  ediles  were 
two,  first  created  with  the  tribunes;  they  pre- 
sided over  the  more  minute  affaiis  of  the  scare, 
good  order  and  the  reparation  of  the  streets. 
They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  and 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  Ma* 
jores  and  Cereales  had  greater  privileges,  though 
they  at  first  shared  in  the  labour  of  the  plebeian 
ediles;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp,  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  ivory  chairs. 
The  office  of  an  edile  was  honourable,  and  was 
always  the  primary  step  to  greater  honours  in 
the  republic.  The  ediles  were  chosen  from  the 
plebeians  for  127  years,  till  A.  V.  C.  33&  Ksr- 
to  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  14.— Cic.  Lcgib.  3. 

JEniTUua,  Val.,  a  Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and 
epigrams. 

JEuui,  or  Hedui,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  af 
Caesar.  When  their  country  was  invaded  by 
(his  celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the  head  of 
a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  Sequani  and  their 
partisans,  and  they  had  established  their  supe~ 
riority  in  frequent  battles.  To  support  their 
cause,  however,  the  Sequani  obtained  the  assis- 
tance of  Ariovistus,  king  of  Germany,  and  soon 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Caesar 
chanted  the  face  of  affairs,  the  JEdui  were  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the 
artful  Roman,  by  employing  one  faction  against 
the  other,  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all, 
though  the  insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that 
more  powerfully  supported  by  Vercisgetorix, 
shook  for  a  while  toe  dominion  of  Rome  in 
Gaul,  and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
Cos.  in  Bell.  G> 

JEgkob.     Vid.  Part  IlL 

iEoiALE,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  wife  of 
Diomedes. 

JEguleus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

•52oiAj.ua,  I.  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia by  kingApis 
going  to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  2Bgia- 

lea  from  him. II.  A  man  who  founded  the 

kingdom  of  Sicyon,  2091  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

JBgineta  Paulus,  a  physician  born  in  JEgi- 
na.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserved  to  be 
called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De  Re  ASdic^ 
in  seven  books. 

iEoiNETEs,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.  Pirns. 
1,  c.  5. 

JEgistoo*,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being 
at  variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was  told  by 
the  ora.de,  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  born  of  himself  and  his  daughter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the^ervice  of  Minerva  by  her  father, 
who,  some  time  after,  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  ra- 
vished her  without  knowing  who  she  was.  Pe- 
lopea kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher.and  find- 
ing it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  thediihi  ate 
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had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  preeerred, 
and-,  when  grown  up,  presented  with  the  sword 
of  his  mot  net's  ravisner.  Pelopea,  soon  after 
tnis melancholy  adventure)  had  married  her  un- 
cle Atreus,  wbo  received  into  his  house  he?na- 
taral  son.  As  Thyestes  had  debauched  the  first 
wife  of  Aireus,  Atreus  sent  JEgisthus  to  put 
him  to  death:  but  Thyestes,  knowing  the  assas- 
sin's sword,  discovered  that  he  was  his  own  son, 
and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  sent  him  back 
to  murder  Atreus.  After  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus,  the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  the 

frandsons  of  Atreus.  These  children  fled  to 
'olyphidns  of  Sicyon ;  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
power  of  their,  persecutors,  he  remitted  the  pro- 
tection of  them  to  (Eneus,  king  of  jEtolia.  By 
their  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus, 
kin*  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
*  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
succeeded,  while  Menelaus  reigned  jn  his  father- 
in-law's  place.  ^Egisthus  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  and  when  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdoms,  and  of  his  wife  Clytem- 
nestra.  -figisthus  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnes- 
tra,  and  lived  with  ber.  On  AgamemnoVs  re- 
turn, these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and 
by  a  public  marriage  strengthened  themselves 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamem- 
non's son,  would  have  shared  his  father's  fate, 
had  not  his  sister  Electra  privately  sent  him  to 
bis  uncle  Strophius,  kin$  of  Phocis,  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
his  cousin  Pylades.  Some  time  after  (Jrestes 
came  to  Mycenae,  the  residence  of  JSgisthus, 
and  resolved  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in 
disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family,  To  effect  this 
more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  declared  that 
her  brother  Orestes  was  dead:  upon  which 
jEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra  went  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  to  return  thanks  to  the  god  for  his 
death.  Orestes,  who  had  secretly  concealed 
himself  in  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
Tbey  were  buried  without  the  city  walls.  Vid. 
Agamemnon,  Tftyestes,  Orestes,  Clytemnestra, 
Pylades,  and  Electra.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am. 
l<it.  Trist.  2,  v.  396.— Hvgin.  fab.  87  and  88. 
— .Elian.  V.  B.  12,  c.  43.— Paus.2,  c.  16,  dkc. 
— Sophocl.  in  Electra. — JSsckyl.  <£  Senec.  in 
Azam. — Homer.  Od.  3  and  11.— Laetant.  in 
Tkd.  1,  v.  684. Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Cae- 
sar jEjisthus,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with 
his  wife  Maria,  whom  he  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  Suet,  in  Cos.  50. 

JEqles,  a  Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb,  see- 
ing some  unlawful  measures  pursued  In  a  con- 
test, he  broke  the  string  which  held  his  tongue, 
through  the  desire  of  speaking,  and  ever  after 
spoke  with  ease.     Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

Muk  Lex.  enacted  by  JElius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  Tj.  O.  559,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

the  count rv  of  the  Bmtii.    Iav.  34,  c.  53. 

Another,  A.  U.  C.  5B3t  ordaining,  that,  in  pub- 
Vic  affairs,  the  augu  rs  should  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be  empower- 
ed to  postpone  the  business. Another,  called 

iElia  Sexta,  by  Mlius  Sextos,  A.  TJ.  C.  756, 
which  enacted  that  all  slaves  who  bore  any 
marks  of  punishment  received  from  their 


tefs,  or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  should  b 
set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman  citizens* 

Mull  Pbtima,  of  the  laniily  of  Tubero,  mar- 
ried Claudius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,, 
The  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry  Messalina. 
SueUn.  in  Claud.  96. 

JSliakus  Claudcs.  a  Roman  sophist  of  Prav 
neste,  in  the  reign  or  Adrian.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome ;  but  being  disgusted  with  his 
profession,  he  became  author,  and  published 
treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on  various  his- 
tory in  14  books,  Ac.  in  Greek,  a  language 
which  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In  his  writings 
he  shows  himself  very  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
and  relates  many  stones  which  are  often  devcjd 
of  elegance  and  parity  of  style;  though  Philas- 
tratus  has  commended  his  language  as  superior 
to  what  could  be  expected  from  a  person  who 
was  neither  born  nor  educated  in  Greece.  Lili- 
an died  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140, 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  collected  together 
are  that  of  Conrad  Qesner,  folio,  printed  TigurL 
1556,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  ana . 
that  of  Kuenius,  2"  vote.  8vo.  Lips.  1789.  Some 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks 
to  another  jElian. 

JSucs,  and  JElu,  a  family  in  Rome,  so  poor 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were  main- 
tamed  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field.  Their 
poverty  continued  till  Paulas  conquered  Perseus 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his  son-in-law  ML 
Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty. 
Vol.  Ab*.4,c.4. 

JEum  Adbianus,  I.  an  African,  grandfather 
to  the  emperor  Adrian. 11  Gallus,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to  ■ 
take  a  view  of  the  country.  Piin,  6,  c.  28. 

III.  Pablius,  one  of  the  first  ouestors  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  hxv.  4,  c.  54. * 

IV.  Gt  JR.  Paetus,  son  of  Sextos  or  Publius,  , 
As  he  sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  woodpecker 
perched  upon  his  head;  upon  which  a  soothsay- 
er exclaimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird  his 
house  would  nourish  ana  Rome  decay ;  and  \( 
he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen.  Hear- 
ing this,  JElius,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
bit  off  the'head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of 
his  family  were  killed  at  Cannae,  and  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  soon  attended  with  success 

Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  6. V.  Satorninus,  a  satirist, 

thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  wri- 
ting verses  against  Tiberius. VI.  Sej&nqs, 

(  Vid.  Sejanus.) VII.  Sextus  Catus,  censor 

with  M.  Cethegns.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles,  po- 
ring his  consulship  the  ambassadors  of  the  jEto-  _ 
lians  fovnd  htm  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  and 
offered  him  silver  vessels,  which  he  refused, sat- 
isfied wjth  the  earthen  cups,  Ac  which,  for  bis 
virtues,  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law, 
L.  Panlus,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 

Plin,  33,  c.   11.— Cic.  de   Oral.  1. VIII. 

Spartianas,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adri* 
an,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He 
flourished  A.  D.  840. IX.  Tubero,  grand- 
son of  L.  Panlus,  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  formidable  enemv  to  the  Gracchi.  His 
grandson  was  accused  before  Csssar,  and  abr? 

defended  bv  Cicero.    Cic.  ep.  ad  Brut. X. 

Veros  Csesar,  the  nam*  of  L.  C.  Comroodn* 
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V*»n»  lilt*  Adrian  bad  adopted  him.    Hcwm.  suppose,  on  bees.    VvL  Macer. IV.  Mar* 

n<ade  prauor  and  consul  by  the  emperor,  who  |  cusScaurus,  a  Roman  who  flourished  about  100 
was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  in  the  years  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books  concerning 
discharge  of  public  duty.    He  kilted  himself  by   his  own  Lie.    Cic.  in  Brul. V.  A  pdet  in 


drinking  an  anlidote?  and  Antoninus,  surnamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  in  bis  place.  JEUius  was 
lather  to  Antoninus  Veins,  whom  Pius  adopt- 
ed.—XL  A  physician  mentioned  by  Galen. 
—XII.  L.  Gallus,  a  lawyer,  who  wrote  Id 
books  concerning  the  signification  of  all  law 
words. X11I.  Sextus  Paetus,  a  lawyer,  con- 
sul at  Rom©* A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  Cicero  for  his  learning,  and  called 
cerdatus  homo  by  Ennius  for  his  knowledge  of 

law.     Cic.  de  Oral,  1,  c.  48,  in  BnU.  20. 

XIV.  Stilo,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  master  to 
N.  Ter.  Varro,  and  author  of  some  treatises. 
XV.  Lamia.     Vid.  I^amia. 

JEmiua.  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
iEmilius,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennia], 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.    Liv. 

9,  c.  33. Another,  in  the  second  consulship 

of  iEmilius  Mamercus,  A.  U.  O.  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  praetor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the 
capitol  on  the  ides  of  September.  Lav.  7,  c.  3. 
-«The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitious  cere- 
mony, by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impending 
calamity  averted. 

jEmiuancts,  (C.  Julius,)  I.  a  native  of  Mau- 
retania,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Decius.    He  marched  against  Gallus  and  Va- 
lerian, but  was  informed  they  had  been  murder- 
.  ed  by  their  own  troops.    He  soon  after  shared 

their  fate. II.  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 

rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 

jEmyua,  L  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
for  his  humanity  was  cabled  Ai/m>*o«  blandus. 

II.  a  vestal,  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta, 

which  was  extinguished  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — Dianys.  Hal.  9. 
III.  The  wife  of.  Africanus  the  elder,  fa- 
mous for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband  when 

suspected  of  infidelity.     Vol  Max.  6,  c.  7. 

IV.  Leplda,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Dru- 
sus  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accused 
of  adultery  with  a  slave.     Tacit.  6,  c  40. 

jEmyuAhus,  a  name  of  Africanus-  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  JEmylitis.  In  him  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Scipios  and  iEmylii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  family  boTre  the  same  name.  Juv. 
o,  v.  *. 

jEmylit,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  jEmylius  the  son  of  Ascanius.  Plutarch 
says  that  they  are  descended  from  Mamercus, 
the  son  of  Pythagoras,  surnamed  JEmylius  from 
the  sweetness  oi  his  voice,  in  Num.  and  JEmyl. 
-The  family  was  distinguished  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Mamerci,  Mamercini, 
Barbube,  Pauli.  and  Scauri. 

JEmtlics,  I.  (Censor  nua,>  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily ,who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  invent- 
ed new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him 
a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant 
made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor. 

Plut.de  Fhrt.  Rom. IL    A 'triumvir  with 

Octavms.    Vid.  Lepidus. III.  Macer,  a  poet 

of  Verona  in  the  Augustan  age.    He  wrote 
aorae  poems  upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  as 
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the  age  of  Tiberias,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called 

Alheus,  and  destroyed  himself. VL  Sura, 

another  writer  on  the  Roman  year. VII. 

Mamercus,  three  times  dictator,  conquered  the. 
Fidenaies  and  took  their  city.  He  limited  to 
one  year  and  a  half  the  censorship,  which  be- 
fore his  time  was  exercised  during  five  years. 

Liv.  4,  c#  17, 19,  &c. VIII.  Papiniauus,  son 

of  Hostilius  Papiniauus,  was  in  favour  with  the 
emperor  Se  verus,  and  was  made  governor  to  his 
sons  Geta  and  Caracalla.  Gela  was  killed  by 
his  brother,  and  Papiniauus  for  upbraiding 
him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  law- 
yers, who  were  called  Papiniaiusts. IX. 

Pappus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate 
P.  Corn.  Rumnus,  who  had  been  twice  consul, 
because  he  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of  silver 

plate,  A  U.  C.  47a  .  Liv.  14. X.  Porcina, 

an  elegant  orator.    Cic.  in  Brut. XL  Re- 

gillus,  conquered  the  general  of  Anriochus  at 
sea,  and  obtained  a  naval  triumph.    Liv.  37,  c 

31. fCIL  Scaurus,  a  noble  but  poor  citizen 

of  Rome.  His  father,  to  maintain  himself,  was 
a  coal-merchant.  He  was  edile  and  afterwards 
praetor,  and  fought  against  Jugurtha.  His  son 
Marcus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  his 
edileship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 
Ptt».36,cl5. 

MuhiDM,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  -Eneas,  by  Virg.  JBn.  1,  r.  161. 

MvtAOf  I.  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au- 
thors concerning  his  character  are  different. 
His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
nymph,  ana  at  the  age  of  5  he  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
Thessaly  under  Chiron.  Soon  after  his  return 
home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  During 
the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great  valour 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  be* 
traying  his  country  to  the  Greeks,  with  Ante- 
nor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  by 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variance 
with  Priam,  because  he  received  not  sufficient 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  king  and  bis 
family,  as  Homer,  H.  13  says.  This  might  have 
provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by  perfidy.  Au- 
thors of  credit  report,  that  when  Troy  was  in 
flames  he  carried  away,  upon  his  shoulders,  his 
father  Anchises,  and  the  statues  of  his  house- 
bold  gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanius, 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some 
say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  he  built 
a  fleet  of  90  ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  set- 
tlement. Strabo  and  others  maintain  that 
JEneaa  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt  Troy, 
where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  after  him. 
Even  Homer  says,  H.  90,  v.  30,  &c.  that  the 
gods  destined  'JEneas  and  his  posterity  to  reign 
over  thcTrojans.  This  passage  Dior.ys.  Hal. 
explained,  by  saying  that  Homer  meant  the 
Trojans  who  and  gone  over  to  Italy  with 
iEneaSrand  not  the  actual  inhabitant?  of  Troy. 
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According  to  Virgil  and  other  Latin  authors, 
he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to  the  Thracian 
Chersoaesos,  where  Polymnestor,  one  of  his 
allies  reigned.  After  visiting  Delos,  the  Stro- 
nhades,  and  Crete,  he  landed  in  Epirus  and 
frrepanum,  the  court  of  lung  Acestes  in,  Sicily ,• 
where  he  buried  his  father.  From  Sicily  he 
sailed  for  Italy,  but  was  driven  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  kindly  received  by  Dido,  queen  of 
Carthage.  Dido,  being  enamoured  of  him,  wish- 
ed to  marry  him ;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order 
of  the  gods.  In  his  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Si- 
cily, and  from  thence  be  passedjo  Cume,  where 
the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell,  that  be  might 
hear  from  his  father  the  fetes  which  attended 
him  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyage,  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he  came 
to  ihe  Tiber:  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
received  him  with  hospitality,  and  promised  him 
.  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before  be- 
trothed 10  king  Turnus  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prevent  this  marriage,  Turnus  made  war 
against  ASoeas ;  and  after  many  battles  the  war 
was  decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two  rivals, 
in  which  Turnus  was  killed.  JEneas  married 
Lavinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of 
Lavinium,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  A£ 
ter  a  short  reign,  jEneos  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.  Some  say  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Numicus,  and  his  body  weighed 
down  by  his  armour;  upon  which  trie  Latins, 
not  finding  their  king,  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  therefore  offered 
him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes 
the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olympl 
Some  authors  suppose  that  JEneas,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  together  with  Andromache,  and  that  he 
was  carried  to  Thessaly,  whence  he  escaped  to 
Italy.  Others  say  that  after  he  had  come  to 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanins 
king  of  Laiium.  JEneas  nas  been  praised  for 
his  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Homer.  II.  13  and*  30.  Hymn,  in  Vener.—ApoL 
lod.  3,  c.  12.— Diod.  3.— Pans.  2,  c.  33,  2,  3, 
c.  22, 1.  10,  c.  25.— Pint,  in  Rmm*l.  and  Cord. 
Qtues/.  Rom,.— Vol.  Maz.  1,  c.  8.— F%or.  1,  c.  1. 
— Justin.  20,  c.  1,  1.  31,  c.  8,  1.  43,  c.  1.— Dic- 
tys  Cret.  5.— Dares  Phry.  6.— Dionys,  *HoX.  1, 
c.  11.— Slrab.  13.— Uv.  1,  c.  1.—  Vtrg.  Mn.— 
Aur.  Victor.— .Elian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  &.—Propert. 
4,  el.  1.  v.  42.— Ovid.- Met.  14,  fab.  3,  &c; 

Trist.  4,  v.  799. II.  A  son  of  iEneas  and 

Lavinia,  called  Sylvius,  because  his  mother  re- 
tired with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  Julius,  the  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  770.— Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

III.  At  ancient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics, 
besides  other  treatises,  which,  according  to 
^Elian,  were  epitomized  bv  Cineas,  the  friend 

of  Pyrrhus. IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  who, 

from  a  platonic  philosopher  became  a  Christian, 
A.  D.  485,  and  wrote  a  dialogue,  called  Theo- 
p\rastus,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection. 

JExtis,  a  poem  of  Virtfl,  which  has  for  its 
<ubject  the  settlement  of  JEneas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  say, 
Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because  he  is 
more  ancient,  and  is  an  original    Virgil  died 


before  he  had  corrected  it  and  at  his  death  dV 
sired  it  might  be  burnt  This  was  happily  d  is- 
obeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from  the  flames  i 
poem  which  proved  his  family  to  be  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Troy.  The  JSneid  bad  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  poet  for  11  years,  and 
in  the  first  six  books  it  seems  that  it  was  Vii gil's 
design  to  imitate  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in,  the 
last  the  Iliad.  The  action  of  the  poet  compre- 
hends eight  years,  one  of  which  only,  the  last, 
is  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  first 
are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of  JEneas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  tail  of  Troy,  &c.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  JEneid,  the  hero  is  introdu- 
ced, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition,  sail- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  and  shipwrecked  on 
the  African  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Dido. 
In  the  second,  ./Eneas,  at  the  desire  of  the  Phoe- 
nician queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his 
flight  through  the  general  conflagration  to  mount 
Ida.  In  the  thjrd,  the  hero  continues  his  narra- 
tion, by  a  minute  account  of  his  voyage  through 
the  Cyclades,  the  places  where  he  landed,  and 
the  dreadful  storm,  with  the  description  of  which 
the  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book, 
makes  public  her  partiality  to  JBneas,  which  is 
slighted  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of  the 
disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book,  jEneas 
sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  father's  death,  and  thence  pursues 
his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth,  he  visits  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his  father  the 
fate  which  attends  him  and  his  descendants  the 
Romans.  In  the  seventh  book,  the  hero  reaches 
the  destined  land  of  Latium,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  the  country,  which  is 
soon  broken  by  the  interference  of  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Turnus  to  war.  The  auxiliarias  of 
the  enemy  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth 
book,  JSneas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  ana  re- 
ceives from  Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan, 
on  which  are  represented  the  future  glory  and 
triumphs  of  the  Roman  nation.  The  reader  is 
pleased  in  the  ninth  book  with  the  account  of 
battles  between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immor- 
tal friendship  of  Nisus  and  Eurvalus.  Jupiter, 
in  the  tenth,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed,  and 
Torn  us  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of  JEnesa 
by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The  eleventh  book 
gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pailas,  and 
of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between  ASneas 
and  Latinus,  which  the  sudden'  appearance  of 
the  enemy  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separared  by  the  night.  In  the  last 
book  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat  agreed 
upon  by  Turnus  and  jEneas.  The  Trojans 
are  defeated  in  the  absence  of  their  king;  but, 
on  the  teturn  of  uEneas,  the  battle  assumes  a 
different  turn,  a  single  combat  is  fought  by  the 
rival  leaders,  and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the 
death  of  king  Tnrnus.    Plin.  7,  c.  30,  Ac. 

^HESinfcMns,  I.  a  brave  general  of  Argos. 

bfo.  32,  c.  25. II.  A  Cretin  philosopher, 

who  wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master 
Pyrrho.    THog.  in  Pyr. 

JBfOBAttBcs,  or  Ahenobarbus,  the  surname 
of  Domains.    When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
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tawja;  upon  which  they  touched  bis  chin  anil 
beard,  which  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  co- 
lour whence  the  surname  given  to  himself  and 
hia  deseengants. 

jEpulo,  a  general  of  the  Istriana,  who  drank: 
to  excess  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
Manilas,  the  Roman  general.  Being  attacked 
bj  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  neighboring  town 
which  the  Roman*  took,  and  killed  himself  for 
fear  of  being  taken.    Flor.  2,  e.  1<X 

JSpt tub,  1.  a  king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Cares- 
phonies  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arcadia 
with  Cypselue,  his  mother's  father.  To  reco- 
ver his  kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphonies,  who 
had  married  his  mother  against  her  will,  and 
usurped  the  crown.  ApoU&L  2,  c.  6. — Pans.  4, 
c.  6. IL  A  son  of  Hyppothous,  who  forci- 
bly entered  the  temple  of  Neptune,  near  Man- 
linea,  and  was  struck  blind  by  the  sadden  erup- 
tion- of  salt  water  from  the  altar.  He  was  kill- 
ed by  a  serpent  in  homing.  Paus.  8,  c.  4 
and  6. 

JErSpb,  1.  wife  of  Aureus*— -IL  A  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus. 

JEscaiNBs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flou- 
rished about  342  B.  C.  and  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  rivalship  with  Demosthenes.  His 
father's  name  was  Atrometus,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  though  De- 
mosthenes reproached  him  as  being  the  son  of 
a  courtesan-  The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  rival  orators  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as  ambassadors ; 
but  the  character  of  iBschines  was  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  the  Macedonian 
prince,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto  been  the 

Sneral  subject  of  his  declamation.  When  the 
thenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  la- 
bours of  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown. 
uEschines  impeached  Ctesipfron,  who  proposed 
it :  and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  two  celebrated  orations  de  corand. 
JEschines  was  defeated  by  bis  rival's  Superior 
eloquence,  and  banished  to  Rhodes;  but  as  he 
retired  from  Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him, 
and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  sil- 
ver. In  his  banishment  the  orator  repeated  to 
the  Rhodians  what  he  had  delivered  against 
Demosthenes;  and  after  receiving  much  ap- 
plause, he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of  his 
antagonist  It  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  approbation ;  but,  exclaimed  JSschines,  how 
much  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  von  heard  Demosthenes  himself 
speak  it  1  Aschines  died  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  at  Rhode*,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at  8a- 
mos.  He  wrote  three  orations  and  nine  epis- 
tles, which,  from  their  number,  received  the 
name,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  the  last  of  the 
muses. ,  The  orations  alone  are  extant,  gene- 
rally found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An 
oration,  which  bears  the  name  of  Deliaca  ter.  is 
said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of  M*- 
chines,  another  orator  of  that  age.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  24, 1.  2,  c.  93,  in  Brut.  c.  17.— Pint,  in  Zfc- 
nmlk.—Diof.  2  and  Z.~-Plin.  7,  c.  30.  Dio- 
genes mentions  seven  more  of  the  same  name. 
-—II.  A  philosopher,  disciple  of  Socrates, 
who  wrote  several  dialogues,  some  of  which 
.  bore  the  following  titles:  Aspasia,  Phmdon,  Al- 
einiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  Polvamus,  Telauges, 
Ac    The  dialogue  entitled  Axiochus,  and  as- 


cribed to  Plato,  is  supposed  to  be  his  compos* 
tion.  The  best  editions  are  that  ot  J^uvard, 
1718,  with  the  notes  of  Horreus,  in  tfva  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8vo.  Lips.  1766. 

JEscnmoN,  I.  a  Mityleuean  poet,  intimate 
with  Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in 

his  Asiatic  expedition. IL  An  Iambic  poet 

of  Samoa  Jktkm. IIL  A  physician  com- 
mended by  Galen.  A  treatise  of  his  on  hus- 
bandry has  been  quoted  by  Pliny. 

JBscnr u»,  I.  the  son  of  Euphoric*,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusis  m  Attica,  Olymp. 
63d,  4,  B.  C.  S25.  Pausanias  records  a  story 
of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 


the  poet  himself,  which,  if  true,  shows  that  his 
mind  at  a  very  early  period  had  been  enthusias- 
tically struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  infant 
drama.  An  impression  like  "this,  acting  upon 
bis  fervid  imagination,  would  naturally  produce 
such  a  dream  as  is  described. .  '  jfischylus,' 
says  Pausanias, '  used  to  tell  that,  when  still  a 
stripling,  he  was  once  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the 
country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In  his  slumbers 
Bacchus  appeared  and  bade  him  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  tragic  art.  When  day  dawned  and 
he  awoke,  the  boy,  anxious  to  obey  the  vision, 
made  an  attempt  and  found  himself  possessed  of 
the  utmost  facility  in  dramatic  composition.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-fiye  he  made  his  first  public 
essay  as  a  tragic  author,  Olymp.  70,  B.  C.  499. 
The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  at 
Olymp.  TSd,  3,  B.  C.  490;  when,  along  with 
his  two  celebrated  brothers,  Cynaegeirus  and 
Ameinias,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
prize  of  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  How  dearly  he  valued  the  dis- 
tinction there  acquired  by  his  valour  we  learn 
from  Pausanias;  where,  apparently  alluding  to 
the  epitaph  which  the  exiled  dramatists  compos- 
ed for  himself  the  topographer  tells  us,  that  iEs» 
chylus,  out  of  all  the  topics  of  his  glory  as  a 
poet  and  a  warrior,  selected  his  exploits  at  Ma- 
rathon as  his  highest  honour.  Six  years  after 
that  memorable  battle,  JEscbvlus  gained  b*. 
first  tragic  victory,  Olymp.  fath,  B.  C.  4fo. 
Four  years  after  this  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  which  JEschytus  took  part  along 
with  his  brother  Ameinias;  to  whose  extraor- 
dinary valour  the  4>iVr«f«  were  decreed.  In  the 
following  year  he  served  with  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Platsea.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
gained  the  prize  with  a  tetralogy,  composed  of 
the  Ptrtmy  the  Phineus,  the  VUhuchs  PtlnUnsu, 
end  the  Prometheus  lgnifer,  a  satiric  drama. 
The- latter  part  of  the  poet's  life  is  involved  hi 
much  obscurity.  That  he  quitted  Athens  and 
died  in  Sicily  is  agreed  on  all  hands;  but  the 
time  and  the  cause  of  his  departure  are  points 
of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that  JEschv- 
Inshad  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  pro- 
nation, by  too  boldly  introducing  on  the  stage 
something  connected  with  the  Mysteries.  He 
was  tried  and  acquitted ;  bnt  the  peril  which 
he  had  run,  the  dread  of  a  multitude  ever  mer- 
ciless in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  joined,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealosy 
at  witnessing  the  preference  occasionally  jriven 
to  vonn«r  and  asniring  rivals,  were  motives  sufr 
ficientlv  powerful  to  Induce  his  proud  spirit  to 
leave  his  native  city,  and  seek  a  retreat  M  the 
court  ofthe  munificent  and  MteraryHicro,p<mce 
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of  Syracuse :  where  he  found,  as  fellow-guesto, 
Simonides,  Epichararas,  and  Pindar.  This 
must  have  been  before  Olymp.  78th,  8,  B.  C. 
467,  for  in  that  year  Hiero  died.  In  8icily  he 
composed  a  drama,  entitled  Mlna,  to  gratify  his 
royal  host,  who  had  recently  founded  a  city  of 
thai  name.  Daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  it 
is  doubtful  whether  be  ever  returned  to  Athens. 
If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his,  which  were 
composed  in  the  interval,  might  be  exhibited  on 
the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some 
friend  or  relation,  as  was  not  unfrequentry  the 
case.  Among  these  dramas  war  the  Orestenn 
tetralogy,  which  won  the  prize  Olymp.  80th,  9. 
B  C.  456,  two  years  before  his  death.  At  a  ny 
rate,  his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of 
considerable  length,  as  it  was  sufficient  to  affect 
the  purity  of  his  language.  We  are  told  by 
Athenseus  that  many  Sicilian  words  are  to  be 
found  in  his  later  plays.  iEschylus  died  at  Gela 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Olymp.  81st, 
B.  C.  456.  His  death,  if  the  common  account  be 
true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sitting 
motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the 
fields,  his  head,  now  bald  from  years,  was  mis- 
taken for  a  stone  by  an  eagle,  which  happened 
to  be  flying  over  him  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill. 
The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to  break  the  shell; 
and  the  poet  was  killed  by  the  blow.  The  Ge- 
loans,  to  show  their  respect  for  so  illustrious  a 
sojourner,  interred  him  with  much  pomp  in 
the  public  cemetery,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
the  following  epitaph,  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  himself:— 

KioviXov  Etytffovof  'Atf***?**  r6)«  arvflci 
MLviifia  Karatp&ifuvov  mp*p6poio  ViXat 

JEschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy 
dramas,  of  which  five  were  satiric,  and  to  have 
been  thirteen  times  victor.  This  great  drama- 
tist was  in  reality  the  creator  of  tragedy.  He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thespis 
and  Phrynichus,  and  thus  introduced  the  regu- 
lar dialogue.  He  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  ex- 
panded the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  compe- 
tent extent.  To  these  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  the  drama  he  added  the  decorations 
of  art  in  its  exhibition.  A  regular  stage,  with 
appropriate  scenery,  was  erected ;  the  perform- 
ers were  furnished  with  becoming  dresses,  and 
raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus:  whilst  the  face 
was  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  by  a  mask  of  pro- 
portionate size  and  strongly  marked  character ; 
which  was  also  so  contrived  as 'to  give  power 
and  distinctness  to  the  voice.  And  the  hero  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  did  not  disdain  to  come 
forward  in  person  as  an  actor,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Thespis.  He  paid  moreover  great  attention 
tothe  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  figure 
lances  himself:  in  which,  declining  the  assist-' 
ance  of  the  regular  ballet-masters,  he  carefully 
instructed  his  choristers :  one  of  whom,  Telestes, 
was  such  a  proficient  in  the  art,  as  distinctly  to 
express  by  dance  alone  the  various  occurrences 
of  the  play.  Among  his  other  improvements  is 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  which 
subsequently  became  established  as  a  fixed  and 
Pabt  IL— 9  T 


essential  rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  biood^ 
shed  and  murder  from  public  view.  In  shorty 
so  many  and  so  important  were  the  alterations 
and  adaitkms*of  jisschylus,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Athenians  as,  the  Father  of  tra 
gedv ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour, 
paid  to  his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree  after 
his  death,  that  a  chorus  should  be  allowed  to 
any  poet  who  chose  to  re-exhibit  the  dramas  of 
JSschylus..  In  philosophical  sentiments,  J2s- 
chylus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pythagorean.  In 
his  extant  dramas  the  tenets  or  this  sect  may 
occasionally  be  traced:  as,  deep  veneration  in 
what  concerns  the  gods ;  high  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the  nuptial  bond ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  origin  of  names 
from  imposition  and  not  from  nature j  the  im- 
portance of  numbers ;  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  and  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants. 
Aristophanes,  in  that  invaluable  comedy,  the 
Frogs,  has  sketched  a  most  lively  character  of 
JEschylus ;  and  thus  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the 
lijrht  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  imme- 
diate posterity.  His  temper  is  there  depicted 
as  proud,  stern,  and  impatient ;  his  sentiments 
pure,  noble,  and  warlike ;  his  genius  inventive, 
magnificent,  and  towering,  even  to  occasional 
extravagance ;  his  style  bold,  lofty,  and  impetu- 
ous, full  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  ponderous  ex- 
pressions ;  whilst  in  the  dramatic  arrangement 
of  his  pieces  there  remained  much  of  ancient 
simplicity  and  somewhat  even  of  uncouth  rude- 
ness. Yet  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  right- 
minded  and  judicious,  he  ranked  supreme  in 
tragedy.  Even  the  majestic  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles bows  at  once  before  the  gigantic  powers  of 
JEschylus ;  and  nothing  save  ignorance  and 
vitiated  taste  dare  for  a  moment  to  set  up  a  rival 
in  the  philosophic  Euripides.  With  the  portrait, 
thus  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  critics  in  general  coincide,  Diony- 
sius  lauds  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  characters,  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  the  force,  variety,  and  beauty  of  his  lan- 

fuage.  Longinus  speaks  of  the  bold  magni- 
cence  of  his  imagery;  whilst  he  condemn* 
some  of  his  conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid,  and 
his  expressions  as  not  unfrequentlv  overstrain- 
ed, duinctilian  a$ain,  among  the  Romans, 
assigns  him  the  praise  of  dignity  in  sentiment, 
sublimity  of  idea,  and  loftiness  in  style ;  al- 
though often  overcharged  in  diction  and  irre- 
gular in  composition.  Such,  in  the  eyes  of  an- 
tiquity, was  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Grecian 
drama.  Besides  his  tragedies,  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon 
in  elegiac  verses.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  that  of  Stanley,  fol.  London,  1663; 
that  of  Glasg.2vols»  in  12mo.  1746,  and  that  of 
Schutz,  2  vols.  8vo.  Hate,  1782.  Horat.  Art. 
Poet.  27a—  Quintil.  10,  c.  1.— PUn.  10,  c.  3.— 

Vol.  JWfcc9,  c.  12. II.  The  12th  perpetual 

archon  of  Athens. III.  A  Corinthian  bro- 

-ther-in-lawto  Timopbanes,  intimate  with  Tim- 

oleon.    Phd.  in  Timol. IV.  A  Rhodian  sei 

over  Egypt  with  Peucestes  of  Macedonia. 
CurL  4,  c  8.-» — V.  A  native  of  Cn1dus,teachef 
of  rhetoric  to  Cicero,    Cic.  in  BnU. 

^sftpus,  L  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who* 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty  by 
the  sallies  of  his  genius.  He  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  chiefly 
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raided  at  Ike  conn  of  Crowns,  king  of  Lydia, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  In  this  commission,  JEaop  behaved 
with  great  severity,  and  satirically  compared  the 
Delphian*  to  floating  sticks,  which  appear  large 
at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing  when  brought 
near.  The  Delphians,  offended  with  his  sarcas- 
tic remarks,  accused  him  of  hairing  secreted  one 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and 
threw  him  down  from  a  rock,  561  B.  C.  Maxi- 
mus  Planudes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek  ;  but 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short 
and  deformed.  JEsop  dedicated  his  fables  to  his 
patron  Croesus ;  but  what  appears  now  under 
tils  name,  is,  no  doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
fables  ana  apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the 
age  of  .£sop,  conjointly  with  his  own.    Pint. 

in  Soton.^Phad.  1,  fab.  2,  1.  2,  fab.  9. II. 

Claudus,  an  actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  very  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense 
fortune.  His  son  melted  precious  stones  to 
drink  at  his  entertainments.  Horai.  2,  Sat,  3. 
v.239.—  Vol.  Max.—Plin. 

JEthra.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

JEtja,  a  poem  of  Callimachus,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
•  they  were  offered.    Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

<£tion,  or  Eetion,  a  famous  painter.  He 
drew  a  painting  of  Alexander  going  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  with  Roxane.  This  piece  was 
much  valued,  and  was  exposed  to  public  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  sained  so  much 
applause  that  the  president  of  the  games  gave 
the  painter  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cic.  Br, 
18. 

Afrakius,  I,  (Luc.)  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  compared  to  Menander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
unnatural  gratifications  which  he  mentions  in 
his  writings,  some  fragments  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum.  Quirtt.  10,  c. 
1.— Sueton.  Ner.  W.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57.— 

Cic.  de  fin.  1,  c.  3.-4.  GeU.  13,  c.  8. II. 

A  general  of  Pompey,  conguered  by  Csesar  in 
Spain.     Sueton.  in  Cos.  34. — Plui.  in  Pomp. 

III.  GL  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  satire 

against  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  todeath  in  the 
Ptsonian  conspiracy.  Tacit.— — IV.  Potitus,  a 
plebeian,  who  said  before  Caligula  that  he  would 
willingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  distemper  he  laboured  under.  Caligula  re- 
covered, and  Afranius  was  put  to  death  that  he 
might  not  forfeit  his  word.    Dio. 

Agalla,  a  woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  grammar.    Alhen.  1. 

AGAMfenra  and  Trophonitjs,  two  architects 
who  made  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever 
gift  was  most  advantageous  for  a  man  tb  receive. 
Eight  days  after  they  were  found  dead  in  their 
bed.  Plut.  de  cons.  ad.  Apol. — Cic.  Tusc.  1,  c. 
147. — Paus.  9,  c.  11  and  37,  gives  a  different 
account.   ^ 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argos, 
Was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plisthenes 
the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  which  is  false,  upon' the  authority  of  He- 
aiod,  Apollodorus,  Ac.  Vid.  Plisthenes.  When 
Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother  Thyestes  seized 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  removed  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus,  whofledto  Polyphidus,  king 
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of  Skyon,  and  hence  to  (Eneas,  king  of  JBtolia, 
where  they  were  educated.  Agamemnon  map 
ried  Clytemnestra,  and  Menelaus  Helen,  both 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  as- 
sisted them  to  recover  their  father's  kingdom. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  usurper  to  Cythera, 
Agamemnon  established  himself  at  Mycenae, 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law  at 
Sparta.  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris, 
Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Troy :  and  he 
showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  by  furnishing  100 
ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
cadia. The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis,  where 
Agamemnon  sacrificed  hib  daughter  to  appease 
Diana.  Vid.  Jpkigeni*.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valour; 
but  his  quarrel  with  Achillea,  whose  mistress  he 
took  by  force,  was  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  Vid. 
Briseis.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra, 
fell  to  his  share  and  foretold  him  that  his  wife 
would  put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to 
this,  and  returned  to  Argos  with  Cassandra. 
Clytemnestra,  with  her  adnlterer  JEgistbus, 
prepared  to  murder  him;  and  as  he  came  from 
the  oath,  to  embarrass  him,  she  gave  h  im  a  tunic, 
whose  sleeves  were  sewed  together,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  put  it  on,  she  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and  Mgts> 
thus  seconded  her  blows.  His  death  was  re- 
venged by  his  son  Orestes.  Vid,  Clytemnestra, 
Menelaus,  and  Orestes.  Homer.  11.  1,  2,  &c 
Oa\  4,  &c.— Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  v.  777.  MeL 
12,  v.  3Q.—Hygin.  fab.  88  and  97.— Sttrab.  a— 
THucyd.  1,  c.  9.-r-sElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  26.— 
Diays  Cret.  1,  2,  Sue.— Dares  Pkryg.—So. 
phocl.  in  Elect.— Eurivid.  in  OresL — Senec.  in 
Agam.—Paus.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  40,  Ac—  Virg. 
jEn.  6,  V.  838.— Mela,  2,  c  3. 

AoAPfeNOR,  I.  commander  of  Agamemnon's 

fleet.    Homer.  11.2. II.  The  son  of  Ancxus, 

and  grandson  of  Lycurgua,  who,  after  the  ruin 
of  Troy,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cyprus, 
where  ne  built  Paphos.  Paus.  8,  c.  5. — Hem. 
11.  2. 

Aoarista,  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who 
married  Xantippus.  She  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  sometime  after  became 
mother  of  Pericles.  Plut.  in  Perid.—HerodoL 
6,  c  131. 

Agasiclm,  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidae.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his  subjects 
as  a  father  governs  his  children.  Paus.  3,  c  7. 
— Plut.  in  ApopK 
.    Agatharchidas,  T.  a  general  of  Corinth  in 

the  Peloponnesian  war.     Tkueyd.  2,  c  83. • 

II.  A  Samian  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  stones,  and  a  history  of  Per- 
sia and  Phcenice,  besides  an  account  of  the  Red 
Sea,  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  £ome  make  him  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  and  add  that  he  flourished 
about  177  B.  C.    Joseph.  conk  Ap. 

Aoathias,  a  Greek  historian  of  JEolia.  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of 
whose  reign  he  published  the  history  io  five 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anthologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Procopius.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 
fol  1600. 

Agatho,  I  a  Samian  historian,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Scythia. IX  A  poet,  who 
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flourished  ^06  B.  C. — -IIL  A  learned  and  me- 
lodious musician,  who  first  introduced  songs  in 
tragedy.  Arislot.  in  Poet.  He  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Euripides.  At  his 
hou^e  Pialo  lays  the  scene  of  his  Symposium, 
given  in  honour  of  a  tragic  victory  won  by  tbe 
.poet.  Agathon  was  no  mean  dramatist.  Flato 
represents  him  as  abounding  in  tbe  most  exqui- 
site ornaments  and  the  most  dazzling  antitheses. 
Aristophanes  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  in  the  Anus, 
where  Bacchus  calls  him  dyaBu  notqrbi  *ai 
itrfuyds  roU  t<A<"f«  fa  tbe  ThesmopAoriazusa, 
.  which  was  exhibited  six  years  before  the  Rana. 
Agathon,  then  alive,  is  introduced  as  the  friend 
of  Euripides,  and  ridiculed  for  his  effeminacy. 
He  is  there  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  at- 
tire, and  described  as 

Eiirpfouirof,  Xcvrdf,  ijvptyifjrof, 
r«i'«<«tytti'0{,  braXdt,  ivwptvhi  f&r*— 191. 

His  poetry  seems  to  have  corresponded  with  his 
personal  appearance:  profuse  in  trope,  inflection^ 
and  metaphor :  glittering  with  sparkling  ideas, 
and  flowing  softly  along,  with  harmonious  words 
and  nice  construction,  but  deficient  in  manly 
thought  and  vigour.  Agathon  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  charged  with  having  begun  the  de- 
cline of  true  tragedy.  It  was  he  who  first  com- 
menced the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  be- 
twixt the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  had  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece:  thus  infringing  the  law  by  which  the 
chorus  was  made  one  of  the  actors.  Aristotle 
blames  him  also  for  want  of  judgment  in  select- 
ing too  extensive  subjects.  He  ( occasionally 
wrote  pieces  with  fictitious  names,  (a  transition 
towards  the  New  Comedy)  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Flower;  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
neither  seriously  affecting  nor  terrible,  but  in 
the  style  of  the  Idyl.1  One  of  his  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C.  416.  He 
too,  like  Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
the  Macedonian  Archelaus.  He  died  before 
the  representation  of  the  Ran*." — Diog.  Laert. 
3,  c.  32. 

Aoath5ci.es,  I.  a  youth,  son  of  a  potter,  who 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
Sicily;  but,  being  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Crotona.  He'  died  in  his  72d 
year,  B.  C.  289,  after  a  reign  of  2d  years  of 
mingled  prosperity  and  adversity.  PhU.  in 
Apoptk.— Justin.  22  and  23.— Polyb.  \b.—Diod. 

18,  <fcc. II.  A  son  of  Lysimachus,  taken 

prisoner  by  the  Gets.  He  was  ransomed,  and 
married  Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. 

Aoesander,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  under  Ves- 
pasian, who  made  a  representation  of  Laocoon's 
history,  which  now  passes  for  the  best  relic  of 
all  ancient  sculpture. 

Aassufl,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  ihe  Ptole- 
mies forbade  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  be- 
cause his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that  many 
of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

AgeshJto,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Agicbe,  was  son  of  Doryssus  and  father 
of  Archelaus,  Daring  his  reign  Lycurgus  in- 
stituted his  famous  laws.  Berodot.  7,  c.  294. — 
Pmu.  3,  c  2. II.  A  son  of  Archidamus,  of 


the  family  of  the  Proclides,  made  king  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  nephew  Leotvchides.  He  made 
war  against  Artaxerxes.  king  of  Persia,  will 
success ;  bat  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  he  was  recalled  home  to  oppose  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians,  who  desolated  his  country; 
and  his  return  was  so  expeditious  that  he  pass- 
ed, in  thirty  days,  over  that  tract  of  country 
which  had  taken  up  a  whole  year  of  Xerxes' 
expedition.  He  defeated  his  enemies  at  Coro- 
nea ;  but  sickness  prevented  the  progress  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  Spartans  were  beat  in  every 
engagement,  especially  at  Leuctra,  till  he  ap- 
peared at  their  head .  Though  deformed,  small 
of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was  brave ;  and  a  great* 
ness  of  soul  compensated  all  the  imperfections 
of  nature..  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of 
military  discipline ;  and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80tb  year,  to  assist  Tachus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Lacedaemonian  general  was  eat- 
ing with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground  barehead- 
ed, and  without  any  covering  to  repose  upon* 
Agesilans  died  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  after 
a  reign  of  36  years,  362  B.  C,  and  his  remains 
were  embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedaemon. 
Justin.  6,  c.  \.—PluL  and  C.  Nep.  in  vit.~ 
Paus.  3,  c.  9.T-Zenoph.  Oral,  pro  Ages.— 
IIL  A  brother  of  Themistocles,  who  was  sent 
as  a  spy- in  to  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  stab- 
bed Mardonius  instead  of  Xerxes.  Pint,  in 
Parall. 

AGfiUFdus.  I.  king  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  reigned  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  C. 
380.  Pans.  3,  c  5,  1.  8,  c.  8.— Xenopk.  3,  Hist. 
Qrctc.—AX.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Spar* 
ta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  2d,  B.  C.  &7D. 
Pans.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  5. 

Aogrammes,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Oanga- 
rides.  '  His  father  was  a  hairdresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  the  king's  children,  to  gratify 
her  passion.  He  killed  them  to  raise  Aggram- 
mes,  his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  Cnri. 
9,  c.  2. 

Aoidje,  the  descendants  of  Eurystbenes,  who 
shared  tbe  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidae; 
tbe  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurys- 
thenes.  The  family  became  extinct  in  the  per* 
son  of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Leonidas.  Virg.  < 
JEn.  8,  v.  682. 

Agis,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes.und,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Echestratus,  B.  C.  1058. 

Pans.  3,  c.  2. II.  Another  king  of  Sparta. 

who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and 
restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  cities.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  but  in  vain  ;  the  perfidy  of  friends,  who 

Sretended  to  second  his  views,  brought  him  to 
i  (Acuities,  and  he  was  at  last  dragged  from  a 
temple,  where  be  had  taken  refuge,  tp  a  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Ephori. 
PhU.  in  Agid. III.  Another,  son  of  Archi- 
damus, who  signalized  himself  in  the  war  which 
the  Spartans  waged  against  Epidaurus.  He. 
obtained  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reigned 
27  years.  Tkucyd.  3  and  4.—Paus.  3,  c  8  and 
10.— IV.  Another,  son  of  Archidamus,  long 
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ofSpatta,  who  endeavoured  to  deliver  Greece 
from  ihe  empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  assist- 
ance 01  the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in 
the  attempt,  and  slain  by  Antipaier,  Alexan- 
der's general,  and  5390  Lacedaemonians  perish- 
ed with  him.  Curt.  6,  c.  l.—Diod.  VI.— Jus- 
tin. 13,  c.  1,  dec— ^v.  An  Arcadian  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyras  against  his  brother  Arta- 

-  xerxes.    Potyan.  7,  c.  18. VI.  A  poet  of 

Argos,  who  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda 
would  giveaway  to  his  hero  when  a  god.  OurL 
8,  e.  6.  . 

AoutdpHON,  an  excellent  Greek  painter. 
Piin.  35,  c.  a 

Aglaus,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges, 
kingof  Lydia.  Plin. 7, c.  46.— Vol.  Max.  7, c.  1. 

Aonodicb,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised 
her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by 
Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when 
employed,  always  discorered  her  sex  to  her  pa- 
tients. This  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  het  profession,,  who  were 
now  out  of  employment,  accused  ber  before  the 
Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her 
sex  to  the  judges,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made  to  empower  all  freeborn  women  to  learn 
midwifery.  Hygin.  fab.  974. 
'  Aonon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  be  went  against  Potidaa,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to  Bra- 
sidas,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.     T*iuy4.9,3,  Ac 

Aononidss,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Piraeus  to  Ni- 
oanor.  When  the  J>eople  recollected  what  ser- 
vices Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised 
him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser. 
Pint,  and  Nop.  in  Phocion. 

Aoonaua,  and  Agonu,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Ja- 
nus or  Agonius.  They  were  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest  used 
to  offer  a  ram.  Orid.  Fast.  1,  v.  317.—  Varro. 
dtL.L.b. 

Aoonbs  CahtolIni,  games  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.  Prizes  were 
proposed  for  ability  and  strength,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet 
Statins  publicly  recited  there  hisThebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

Aooracritos,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who  made 
a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens.  B. 
C.150. 

Agoran5ni,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

Agraria  Lax,  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  th.j  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  by  conqoesl.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed A.  TJ.  C.  968,  by  the  consul  8p.  Cassras 
vicellinus,  and  rejected  by-  the  senate.  This 
produced  dissensions  between  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  Cassia*,  upon  seeing  the  ill 
success  of  the  new  regulations  he  prooosed,  of- 
fered to  distribute  among  the  people  the  money 
which  was  produced  from  the  corn  of  Sicily, 
after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in  Rome. 
This  net  of  liberality  the  people  refuted,  and 


tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-established  m  the 
state.  It  was  proposed  a  second  time,  A.  U. 
C.  969,  by  the  tribune  Licinius  Stolo ;  but  with 
no  better  success :  and  so  great  were  the  tumults 
which  followed,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  senators 
fined  for  their  opposition.  Mutius  Sccevola,  A. 
TJ.  C.  680,  persuaded  the  tribune  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus to  propose  it  a  third  time;  and  although 
Octavius,  his  colleague  in  the  thbuncship,  op- 
posed it,  vet  Tiberius  made  it  pass  into  a  lav 
after  much  altercation,  and  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  make  a  division  of  the  lands. 
This  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Caesar.  Flor.  3,  c.  3  and  13.— 
Cic.  fro  Leg.  Agr.—Liv.  2,  c.  41. 

AoaicdLA,  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  He  was  gor- 
ernor  of  Britain,  and  first  discovered  it  to  be 
an  island.  Domitian  envied  his  virtues ;  he  re-  • 
called  him  from  the  province  he  had  governed 
with  equity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  t& 
enter  Rome  in  the  night,  that  no  triumph  might 
be  granted  to  him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  resentment,  he  retired  to  a 
peaceful  solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  a  few  friends.  He  died  in 'his  56tfe 
year,  A.  D.  93.     TacU.  in  Agric.  . 

M.  AonrppA  Vip8antu8,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  obtained  a  victory  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behared 
with  great  valour.  He  advised  his  imperial 
friend  to  re-establish  the  republican  government 
at  Rome,  but  he  was  overruled  by  Mecsnas 
In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Germany  he  ob- 
tained several  victories,  but  refused  the  honours 
of  a  triumph,  and  turned  his  liberality  towards 
the  embellishing  of  Rome,  and  the  raisins  of 
magnificent  buildings,  one  of  which,  the/Pan- 
theon, still  exists.  After  he  had  retired  for  two 
years  to  Mitylene,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Marcellus,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and,  as 
a  proof  ofhis  regard,  gave  him  his  daughter  Jnlia 
in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of  the  empire, 
during  an  absence  of  two  years  employed  in 
visiting  the  Roman  provinces  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  He  died,  universally  lamented,  at  Rome, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  12  B.  C.  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  Auguous 
had  prepared  for  himself.  He  had  been  married 
three  times;  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  Aniens, 
to  Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Cains,  and  Lo- 
cum Csesares,  Posthumus  Agnppa,  Agrippina, 
and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  Ceesar  Agnppa,  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made  consul,  by  the 
flattery  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  This  promising  youth  went  to 
Armenia  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  treach- 
erous hand  of  Lollius,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  cities.  He  languished  for  a 
little  time,  and  died  in  Lycia.  His  younger 
brother,  L.  Gsesar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  adopt-* 
ed  by  nis  grandfather  Augustus;  but  he  was 
soon  after  banished  to  Campania,  for  using  se- 
ditious language  against  his  benefactor.  In  the 
7th  vear  of  his  exile,  he  would  have  been  recall- 
ed, had  not  Iivia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  'he 
partiality  of  Augustus  for  him,  orcered  him  ta 
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te  assassinated  in  his  26th  year.  He  has  been 
called  ferocious  and  savage;  and  he  gave  him- 
self the  name  of  Neptune,  because  he  was  fond 
of  fisnmg.    Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  G8Z.—UoraL  1,  od. 

6. 11.  Sylvias,  a  son  of  Tiberinus  Sylvius, 

king  of  Laiium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Romulus  Sylvius.  Dionj/s. 

Hal.  1,  c.  8. 1IL  One  of  the  servants  of  the 

murdered  prince  assumed  his  name,  and  raised 
commotions.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  37.— IV.  A 

consul,  who  conquered  the  JEqui. V.  A 

philosopher.  Diog. VL  Herodes.  a  son  of 

Aristobulus,  grandson  of  the  great  Herod,  who 
became  tutor  to  the  grandchild  of  Tiberius,  and 
was  soon  after  imprisoned  by  the  suspicious' ty- 
rant. When  Caligula  ascended  the  throne,  his 
javourke  was  released,  presented  with  a  chain 
of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had  lately  con- 
fined him,  and  made  king  of  Judea.  He  was 
a  popular  character  with  the  Jews;  and  it  is 
said,  that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with 
the  appellation  of  rod,  an  angel  of  God  struck 
him  with  the  lousy  disease  of  which  he  died,  A. 
D.  43.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last 
king  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  He 
was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  before  him 
that  Sl  Paul  pleaded,  and  made  mention  of  his 
incestuous  commerce  with  his  sister  Berenice. 

Jav.  6,  v.  156.—  Tacit.  2,  JHW.  c.  81. VII. 

Menenius,  a  Roman  general,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  over  the  Sabines.  appeased  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  and  erected  the  new  office, 
of  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  26L  He 
died  poor,  bat  universally  regretted ;  his  fune- 
ral  was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  from  which 
also  his  daughters  received  dowries.   Iav.  &  e. 

32.  Flat.  1,  c  23. VIII.  A  mathematician 

in  the  reign  of  Domitian j  he  was  a  native  of 
Bilhyuia. 

AouppIna,  L  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  empe- 
ror repudiated  her  to  many  Julia.    Sueton,  in 

7Hb.  7. II.  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Augustas.  She  married  Ger- 
manicus,  whom  she  accompanied  m  Syria ;  and 
when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carried  his  ashes 
to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  who  stab- 
1e&  himself.  She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island,  where 
she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She  left 
nine  children,  and  was  universally  distinguish- 
ed for  intrepidity  and  conjugal  affection.  Tacit. 

1,  Ann.  c.  2,  &c.— Sueton.  in  Tib,  52. III. 

Julia,  daughter  of  German  icus  and  Agrippina, 
married  Domiiius  JEnobarbus,  by  whom  sue  had 
Itero.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  married 
her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  de- 
stroyed to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne. 
After  many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousness, 
she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  A.  D. 
59.  She  \ »  u  memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in 
the  composition  of  his  annals.  The  town  which 
•vhe  built,  where  she  was  born,  4*>  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  Agrippina  Colonia,  is 
the  modern  CoUgne.  Tacit.  Awn.  4,  c  76.  1 
12,  c.  7,  22. 

AanoTfeaa,  L  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of 
goats,  offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  CalKmachus  the  Polemarch,  who 
vowed  to  sacuAcs  to  the  goddess  somany  goats 


as  there  might  be  enemies  killed  in  a  battl* 
which  he  was  going  to  fight  against  the  troops 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  The  quan- 
tity ofrthe  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  goats  could  not  be  procured:  there 
fore  they  were  limited  to  five  hundred  ever> 
year,  till  they  equalled  tfte  number  of  Persian* 

slain  in  battle. 11.  A  temple  of  jEgira  in 

Peloponnesus,  erected  to  the  goddess  under  this 
name.    Paus.  7,  c  26. 

AhIla,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ajax,  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribcea  or  Eri- 
bcea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was,  next  to  Achil* 
lps,  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom.  at.part- 
ing.  he  exchanged'  arms.  .  AAer  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their  claim 
to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero,  when  they  were 
given  to  the  latter.  Ajax  was  so  enraged  that 
he  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  sons  of  Atreus,  who  had 
S'ven  the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  stabbed 
mself  with  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran 
to  the  ground  irom  the  wound  was  changed 
into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle ;  others*  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  bodv  was  buried  at 
Siga?um,  some  say  on  mount  Rhcetus,  and  his 
tomb  was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon.  who  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son  with  a  skip  as  im- 
penetrable astbe  skin  of  theNemaean  lion,  which 
he  then  wore.  His  prayers  were  heard.  Jupiter, 
under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  promised  to  grant 
the  petition ;  and  when  Ajax  was  bom,  Hercules 
wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  ren- 
dered his  body  invulnerable,  except  that  part 
which  was  left  uncovered  by  a  bole  in  the  skin, 
through  which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This 
vulnerable  part  was  in  his  breast  or,  as  some 
say,  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Cam.  1  and  4.— 
Apollod.  3,  c.  10  and  \Z.—Pkilostr.  in  Heroic. 
c  12.— Pindar.  Istim.  6.— Homer.  M.  1,  Ac. 
Od.  l\.—Dittys  Crat.  5.— Dares  Phry.  9.— 
Ovid.  Met.  lS.—Borat.  2>  Sat.  3,  v.  197.— fl?- 
rin.  fab.  107  and  242.— Paus.  1,  c.  35,  1.  6,  e. 

19. II.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  Locris, 

was  surnamed  Locrian,  in  contradistinction  to. 
the  son  of  Telamon.  He  went  with  forty  ships 
to  the  Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen's  suit- 
ors. The  night  that  Troy  was  taken  he  offered 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's 
temple;  and  for  this  offence,  as  he  returned 
borne,  the  goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  and  the  power  of  tempests  from 
Neptune,  destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safe,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  offended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
ana  Ajax  rumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of  th* 
rock,  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  after- 
wards found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
offered  on  his  tomb.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  y.  43,  Ac— 
Homer.  12.  2,  13,  Ac.  Od.A.—B*fin.  fab.  116 
and  m.—Pkiloxtr.  Uo.  2,  c  ll—Senec.  in 
Agam.—Borat.epod.  10,  v.  13.— Paus.  10,  a  36 
and  31.— The  two  Ajaces  were,  as  some  sup* 
pose,  placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Leues, 
a  separate  place,  reserved  only  for  the  bravest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

AlarIcus,  a  femora  king  of  the  Goths,  whp 
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plundered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  He 
was  greatly  respected  far  .his  military  valour, 
and  during  his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire 
in  continual  alarms.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

ALARdmi.  a  nation  near  Pontes.  Btrodot. 
3,  c.  94. 

Alba  Sylvius,  son  of  Latinus  Sylvius,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Helium,  and 
reigned  36  yean. 

Albia  Terentu,  the  mother  of  Otho.    Burt. 

Albici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aqnitania.  Cat. 
Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  34. 

Albini,  two  Roman  orators,  of  great  merit, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name  is 
common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people,  lav. 
«,  c.  33, 1. 6,  c.  30.— Sallust.  de  Jug.BeU. 

Albinovancs  Celsub,  I.     Vid.  Celsits. 

II.  Pedo,  a  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a 
style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
divine.  Ovid.  ex.  Pant.  4,  ep.  IQ.—Quintti.  10, 
c.  5. 

Albinos,  I.  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in  Afri- 
ca, and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Coramo- 
dus.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  was 
elected  emperorby  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Se- 
verus  had  also  been  invested  with  the  imperial 
dignity  by  his  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
with  about  50,000  men  each,  came'into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Severns  was  con- 
queror^nd  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinns  to 
be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Albums,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer,  called 
Codrus,  was  famous  for  his  voracious  appetite, 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500 
figs,  100  peaches,  20  pounds  of  dry  raisins,  10 

melons,  and  400  oysters. II.  A  pretonan, 

sent  to  Sylta  as  ambassador  from  the  senate 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Sylla's  soldiers.  Plul.  in  Syll III.  A  Ro- 
man plebeian,  who  received  the  vestals  into  his 
chariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1.— Liv.  5,  c.  40.—Flor.  1,  c. 

13. IV.  A.  Posthumus,  consul  with  Lucul- 

lus,  A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek. 

AlbOtius,  I.  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

Scipio  restored  bis  wife.    Arrian. II.  An 

ancient  satirist    Cie.  in  Brut. III.  Titus, 

an  epicurean  philosopher,  born  at  Rome;  so 
fond  of  Greece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he 
wished  not  to  pass  for  a  Roman.  He  was  made 
gcvernor  of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  offensive  to 
the  senate,  and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alcjeus,  Y.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mity- 
.ene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  fled  from  a  battle,  and  his  enemies 
hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour 
which  he  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  his 
disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses. 
He  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Sappho, 
to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain, 
found  m  Athenssus.  Qvintil.  10,  c.  1. — Berth 
dot.  5,  c.  95.— Bar.  4,od.  9.— Cie.  A.TVse. c.33. 

■ II.  A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to  be 

the  inventor  of  tragedy. III.  A  writer  of 

~*pi grmius. IV.  A  comic  poet 
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AlcamEhes,  I.  one  of  the  Agids,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Teleclus,  and  reigned  37 yean. 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.     Poms.  3,  c 

2, 1. 4,  c.  4  and  5. II.  A  general  of  the  Aehav 

ans.    Pans.  7,  c  15. III.  A  statuary,  who 

lived  448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.  Paux.  5,  c.  10. 
—IV.  The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 
to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Thucyd.  4,  c.  5,  Ac 

Alcander,  I.  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  who 
accidentally  put  out  ose  of  the  eyes  cf  lycurgus, 
and  was  generously  forgiven  by  the  sage.  PteL 

inLyc.—Paus.  3,  c.  18. II.  A  Trojan,  killed 

by  Turnus.     Virg.  JBn.  9,  v.  767. 

Alcenor.     Vid.  Othryades. 

Alceste,  or  Alcestts.     Vid.  Part  in. 

Alcetab,  I.  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.    Pans.  1,  t 

11. il.  A  general  of  Alexander's  army, 

brother  to  Perdiccas. III.  The  eighth  king 

6Y  Macedonia,  who  reigned  529  years.— IV. 
An  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  bad  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi.    Athen. 

Alchimachtjs,  a  celebrated  painter.  Pth. 
35,  c.  11. 

AlcibiIdes,  an  Athenian  general,  famous 
for  his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles.  ^He  was  disciple  »o  Socrates. 
In  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  im- 

Siety,  and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  be 
ed,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens;  and  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  retired  to  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  general 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made  several 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cyrce 
exposed  him  again  to  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  flea  to  Pharnabazus,  whom  he  al- 
most induced  to  make  war  upon  Lacedannon. 
This  was  told  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, who  prevailed  upon  Pharnabazus  tomurder 
AlcibiadeS.  Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage  where 
he  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  his  escape.  He  died  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after  a  life  of  per- 
petual difficulties.  If  the  fickleness  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  known  how  to  retain  among  them 
the  talents  of  a  man  who  distinguished  hhnsel( 
and  was  admired  wherever  he  went,  they  miirht 
have  risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  His  character  has  been 
cleared  from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  br 
the  writings  of  Thucydide^Timnus,  and  Theo- 
pompus ;  and  he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who, 
to  the  principles  of  the  debauchee  added  the  in- 
telligence and  sagacity  of  a  statesman,  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  general,  and  the  humanitvof 
the  philosopher.  Pint.  <f>  C.  Nep.  in  Alab— 
Tkueyd.  5,  6  and  7.— Xenoph.  Hist.  Orae.  1, 
&c.—Du>d.  13. 

Alctdamjdas,  a  general  of  the  Mesaenians, 

who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  of 

Itbome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  G.  783.    Storm  & 

AlopImos,  a  philosopher  and  orator,  vw 
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wrote  a  treatise  on  death.    He  was  pupil  to 
*  Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  434.  Quint.i.  c.  1. 
ALciDAB,  a  Lacedemonian,  sent  with  23  gal- 
leys against  C<  rcyra,  in  the  PeLoponnesian  war. 
Tkucyd.4,c  lG,dtc. 
Algimenes,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara.— 

II.  A  comic  writer  of  Athens. 

Alcinous,  I.  a  man  of  Elis.  Paus.— IL  A 
philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a 
bookp,*  doctrind  Platonis,  the  best  edition  of 
Which  is  the  12mo.  printed  Oxen.  1667.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Alciphrox,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
in  Greek  that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a  very 
perfect*  picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  4th  century. 

Alcueov,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  to  Py- 
thagoras, born  in  Crotona.  He  wrote  on  physic, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  animals  to 
examine  into  the  structure  of  the  human  frame. , 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  6,  c.  27. IL#L  son  of  the 

poet  JEschylus,  the  13th  archon  of  Athens. 

III.  A  son  of  Syllus,  driven  from  Messenia,with 
the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the  Heraclida?. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  Alcmae- 
onidae  are  descended.  Vid.  Part  III.  Pans. 
I,  c.  18. 

AlcmaonIdjs,  a  noble  family  of  Athens,  de- 
scended from  Alcmason.  They  undertook  for 
300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  liad  been  burnt,  and  they  finished  .the 
work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  wasre- 
quired;  in  consequence  of  which  they  gained 
popularity,  and  by  their  influence  the  Pythia 
prevailed  upon  the  Lacedemonians  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae.  Herodot.  5  and  6.— Tkucyd.  6,  c  69.— 
Pint,  in  Solon. 

Alcman,  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Sardinia,  and  not  at  Lacedamon,  as  some  sup- 
pose. He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  6  books 
of  verses,  besides  a  play  called  Colymbosas. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  670,  and  died  of  the  lousy 
disease.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved  by 
Athenaeus  and  others.  Plin.  11,  c.  33. — Pans. 
1,  c.  41, 1.  3,  c.  Ib.—Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  5,  c.  31. 
.  Alcyonsus,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  son 
to  Anti'gonus.  ?W.  in  Pyrrh.—lHog.  4.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Alemanni,  certain  tribes,  originally  of  the 
Suevi,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Germans.  Ap- 
proaching the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  mingled 
with  oner  people,  among  which  were  probably 
many  Gallic  families;  and  then  from  their  hete- 
rogeneous composition  it  is  supposed  they  first 
assumed  or  received  the  designation  of  Allmans 
or  Alemanni.  The  country  which  bore  their 
same,  from  their  having  effected  in  it  a  resi- 
dence, was  that  tract  which,  including  the  Ty- 
rol, the  country  of  the  Orisons,  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, and  all  the  western  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  also  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Maine. 
After  many  conflicts  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Pranks,  and  various  changes  in  their  territorial 
limits,  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  Clovis, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  country  be- 
yond the  river  Rhine.  From  the  narrow  region 
to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves, they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  give 
their  name  to  modern  Germany. 


Alemon,  the  father  of  Myscellns.  He  built 
Crotona  in  Magna  Grascia.  Myscellns  is  often 
called  Alemomdes.    Ovid.  MtL  15,  v.  19  and  26. 

Albtbes,  the  first  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  was 
king  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas. 
Paus.  2,c.4.      * 

Aletidas,  (from  «X«ofia<,  to  wander,)  certain 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
eone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  father 
Icarus. 

AleuAdjb,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  inThes- 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas,  king  of  that  coun- 
try. They  betrayed  their  country  to  Xerxes 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Thessalians 
without  distinction,  uiod.  16. — Herodot.  7.  c. 
6,  172.— Paus.  3,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c  lO.—JSltan. 
Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

Alexamenus,  an  iBtolian,  who  killed  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  the  people.    IAv.  35,  c.  34. 

Alexander  1st,  son  of  Amyntas  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
to  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedo- 
nians'. He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  451  B. 
C.  •  Justin.  7,  c.  3.— Herodot.  5, 7,  8  and  9. 

Alexander  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered,  B.  C. 
370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  Held 
the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and  made  way  for 
Perdiccas  and  Philip.  Justin.  7;  c.  5,  says, 
Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  was  the  cause 
of  his  murder. 

Alexander  3d,  snrnamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  born  B. 
C.  355,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by  Erostratus.? 
Two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house 
of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would 
become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia.  I  He  was 
pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  ana  received 
his  learned  preceptor's  instructions  with  becom- 
ing deference  and  pleasure,  and  ever  respected 
his  abilities.  )  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander in  his  15th  year,  was  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, and  soon  after  followed  his  father  to  the 
field,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battleA  He  was 
highly  offended  when  Philip  divorcecnDlympias 
to  marry  Cleopatra  >  and  ne  even  caused  the 
death  of  Attains,  the  new  queen's  brother.  A  f- 
ter  this  he  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  but  was  recalled ;  and  when  Philip 
was  assassinated,  be  punished  his  murderers; 
and  by  his  prudence  and  moderation  gained  the 
affection  of  his  subjects,  f  He  conquered  Thrace 
and  Illyricum.  ana  destroyed  Thebes ;  and  after 
he  had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Persians./  With  32,000  foot  and  5,000  horse 
he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius 
at  the  Granicus,  he  conquered  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor. (  He  obtained  two  other  cele- 
brated victories  over  Darius  at  Issus  and  Ar 
bela,  took  Tyre,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months  and  the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  cool  blood,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia.  From 
Egypt  he  vfeited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  bribed  me  priests,  who  saluted  him  as  the 
son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  his  army  to  nay 
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him  divine  honours.  fHe  built  a  town,  which  he 

called  Alexandria,  on  the  wester  a  side  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
become  the  future  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.  *)His  conquests 
were  spread  over  India,  where  he  fought  with 
Poms,  a  powerful  kini  of  the  country  j  and 
after  he  had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east  He  died  at  Babylon,  the 
21st  of  April,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  12  years  and  8  months  of  brilliant  and 
continued  success,  323  B.  C.  His  death  was 
so  premature  that  some  have  attributed  it  to  the 
effects  of  poison  and  excess  of  drinking.  An- 
lipater  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
son to  be  given  him  at  a  feast;  and  perhaps  the 
resentment  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  services 
he  seemed  to  forget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of 
his  body  to  the  Persians,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations; 
and  the  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  thai 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  himf 
Many  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him 'By 
the  officers  of  his  army,  but  they  were  all  sea- 
sonably suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wife  ana  mpther  of  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised ;  and 
the  latter  who  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alexander 
was  dead.  /His  great  intrepidity  more  than  once 
endangered  his  life ;  he  always  fought  as  if  sure 
of  victory,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often 
more  powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement,  and 
bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  bis  soldiers.  During  his  conquest  in 
Asia,  he  founded  many  cities,  which  he  called 
Alexandria  after  his  own  name,  f  When  he 
had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  Callislhenes,  who 
refused  to  do  it,  /was  put  to  death.  He  murder- 
ed, at  a  banquet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  the  Virtues  and  exploits  of  Philip,  and  pre- 
ferred them  to  those  of  his  son.  His  victories 
and  success  increased  his  pride ;  hedressed  him- 
self in  the  Persian  manner,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  set  on  fire  the 
town  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fix  of  madness  and  in- 
toxication, encouraged  by  the  courtesan  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagances,  he  was  fond 
of  candour  and  of  truth;  and  when  one'  of  his 
officers  read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  a  history  which  .he  had  composed  of  the 
wars  with  Porus,  and  in  which  he  had  too  li- 
berally panegyrized  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river,  saying, "  What  need  is  there  of  such  flat- 
tery 1  are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suffi- 
ciently meritorious  in  themselves  without  the 
colouring  oT  falsehood  V  He,  in  like  maimer, 
rejected  a  statuary,  who  pffered  to  cut  mount 
Athos  like  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a 
town  in  one  band  and  pouring  a  river  from  the 
other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  sta- 
tue except  Lyaippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
his  picture  except  Apeltes.  On  his  death-bed 
he  gave  his  rin^  to  Perdiccas,  and1  it  was  sup- 
posed that  by  this  singular  present  he  wished  to 
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make  him  his  success.  Some  time  beforeki 

death,  his  officer*  asked  him  whom  he  aopomw 
ed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  1  and  he  an- 
swered, The  worthiest  among  you ;  but  I  an 
afraid,  (added  he,)  my  best  friends  will  perform 
my  funeral  obsequies  with  bloody  hands.  Alex- 
ander, with  all  his  pride,  was  humane  and  libe- 
ral, easy  and  familiar  with  his  friends,  a  .great 
patron  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  ha 
assisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to  ef- 
fect the  completion  of  his  natural  history.  He 
was  brave  olten  to  rashness;  he  frequently  la- 
mented that  his  father  conquered  every  thing, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  do ;  and  exclaimed,  ia 
all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity,  Give  me  kings  for 
competitors,  and  I  will  enter  the  lists  at  Olym- 
pia.  All  his  family  and  infant  children  were 
put  to  death  by  Cassander.  The  first  delibera- 
tion that  was  made  after  bis  decease,  among  hia 
generals,  was  to  appoint  his  brother  Philip  Ari- 
dseus  successor,  until  Roxane,  who  was  thea 
pregnant  by  him,  brought  into  the  world  a  legi- 
timate heir.  %His  empire  was  subsequently  di- N 
vided  among  his  generals.  pTi^.  Ptolemy,  An* 
tigonns,  dtc.  Curt.  Arrian.  and  PtuL  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod. 
Hand  ia— Pans.  1,  7,  8, 9.— Justin.  11  and  ML 

—  Vol.  Ma,x.—Strab.  1,  Ac II.  A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.    Justin,  15,  c 

2. III.  A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 

Telestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-fire 
years  after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  pot 

him  to  death. IV.  Asonof  Cassander,  king 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented 
byLysimachus  from  revenging  his  motherThes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered.  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  pat  him  to  death. 

Justin.  16,  c.  1.— Pans.  9,  c.  7. V.  A  king 

of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and  successor  to 
Arybas.  He  banished  Timolaus  to  Peloponne- 
sus, and  made  war  in  Italy  against  the  Romans, 
ana  observed  that  he  fought  with  men,  while  hit 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  fighting 
with  an  army  of  women(meaning  the  Persians! 
He  was  surnamed  Molossus.  Justin,  17,  c  1 
— Diod.  16.— Liv.  8,  c.  17  and  Vl—Strat,.  1& 

VI.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  king  of  Epirus. 

He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Acarnanians.    Justin,  26,  c 

Z.—Plut.  in  Pyrrh. VII.  A  king  of  Syria, 

driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Nicanor.  son  oi  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  Justin.  35,  c.  1  and  2.— Joseph,  li 
Ant.  Jud.—Strab.  17.-* — VIII.  A  king  of  Sy- 
ria, first  called  Bala,  was  a  merchant  and  suc- 
ceeded Demetrius.  He  conquered  Nicanor  by 
means  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  was  afterward/  ' 
killed  by  Antiocnus  Gryphus,  son  of  Nicanor. 

Joseph.*  Ant.  Jud.  13,  c  18. IX-  Ptolemy 

was  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt  His 
mother  Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  throne,  in 
preference  to  his  brother  Ptolemy  Lathurus.and 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  bow- 
ever,  expelled  him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him; 
and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  se- 
cond time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his 
subjects.  Joseph.  13,  Ant.  Jud.  c.  2d,  Ac— 
Justin.  39,  c.  3  and  4~P<mw.  1,  c.  &— — X* 
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Plokmf  3d,  king  of  Egypt,  was1  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  failing  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates, 
escaped  to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  a  few 
days  after  his  restoration.    Appian.  l.—BeU. 

Ctv, XL  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 

after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished  by  his 
•objects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  66,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Vid.  Epyp- 

Uu  <f»  PtoUmaus.    OU,  pro  RuM. XII.  A 

youth  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  climb 
the  rock  Aoraus,  with  30  other  youths.  He 
was  killed  in  the  attempt  OurL  8,  c.  11.— 
XIIL  A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vid.  Peris. JLIV.  Jannseus,  a  king  of  Jn-. 

dea,son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through 
excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacring 
800  of  his%nbjects  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  concubines. — —XV.  A  Paphlagonian,  who 
gained  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aurelius.  tie  died  70  rears  old. 

XVI.  A  native  of  Caria,  in  the  3d  century, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  or 
Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  extant.—*— XVH. 
Trallianus,  a  physiciangand  philosopher  of  the 
4th  century,  some:  of  whose  works  in  Greek 

are  still  extant. XVIII.  A  poet  of  JEtotta, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. XIX. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  bare  been 

preceptor  to  Nero. XX.  An  historian,  called 

also  Polyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews 
had  received  their  laws,  not  from  God,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  G.  88. 

XXL  A  poet  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  astronomy  and  geography. XXII. 

A  sophist  of  Seleocia,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

XXIII.  A  Thessalian,  who,  as  he  was 

going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile  weapons,  and 
ordered  them  to  dart  them  continually  upon  the 
enemy,  to  render  their  numbers  useless.    Po- 

Iveen.  6,  c.  27. XXIV.  A  son  of  Lysima- 

chus.    Potyam.  6,  c.  13. XXV.  A  governor 

of  Lycia,  who  brought  a  reinforcement  of  troops 

to  Alexander  the  Great.     Curt.  7,  c.  10. 

XXVL  A  son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia 

by  the  Dymajans.  Diod.  18  and  19. XXVII. 

A  poet  of  Pleuron,  son  of  Satyrus  find  Strato- 
clea,  who  said  that  Theseus  had  a  daughter 

called  Iphigenia,  by  Helen.  Pans.  9,  c.  23. 

XXVIII.  A  Spartan,  killed  with  two  hundred 
of  bis  soldiers  by  the  ArgWes,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  prevent  their  passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  Tesea.    Died.  15. XXIX.  A  cruel 

tyrant  of  Phaera,  in  Thessaly,  who  made  war 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  took  Peldpidas 
prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B.  G.  357,  by  his 
wife  called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully 
guarded  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might 
be  concealed  to  take  away  his  life.  Cic  de  bvo. 
2,  c.  49,  de  Off.  9,  c.  9.— Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  13.— 
**kd.  4-  C.  Nep.  in  Pelep.—Paus.  6,  c.  5.— 

Diod.  15  and  16.—Owrf.  in  Jb.  v.  331. XXX. 

Severus,  a  Roman  emperor.    Vid.  Severus. 

Alexandra,  t  the  name  of  some  queens  of 
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Judaea,  mentioned  by  J&wepA.— -II.  A  nurse 
of  Nero.    Suet,  in  Nero,  50. 

Alexas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  Ere  was  the  cause 
that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  marry  Cleo- 
patra. Augustus  punished  him  severely  after 
the  defeat  of  Antony.    PUU.  in  Anton. 

Alexinus,  a  disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mile- 
sian, famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  contention 
and  argumentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  be  hat* 
received  from  a  sharp-pointed  reed  as  he  swam 
across  the  river  Alnfteus.    Diog.  tn  Euclid. 

Alkxion,  a  physician  intimate  with  Cicero. 
Cic.  ad  AU.  13,  ep.  95. 

Alexis,  I.  a  man  of  Samos,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of 

his  country. it  A  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  of 

Thurium.  fie  was  either  uncle  or  patron  to 
Menander.  Like  Antiphanes,  he  was  a  very 
voluminous  composer.  Suidas  states  the  num- 
ber of  his  plays  at  945 ;  the  titles  of  113  are 
still  upon  record.  Plato  was  occasionally  the 
objeet  of  his  satire  also,  as  he  was  a  mark  for 

the  wit  of  Anaxandrides. II L  A  statuary, 

disciple  to  Polycletes,  87th  Olympiad.    Plin. 

o4,  C  o. 

P.  Alfbnus  Varus,  a  native  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  applica- 
tion, raised  himself  from  his  original  profession 
of  a  cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.   Horat.  1,  Sat.  3,  v.  130. 

Amenos  CfictNA,  a  questor  in  Roeotia  ap- 
pointed, for  his  services,  commander  of  a  legion 
in  Germany,  by  Galba.  The  emperor  dis- 
■graced  him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which  he 
raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tacit.  1, 
Hist.  c.  53. 

Ammentds,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affaire. 
Z,t*.  21  and  39. 

Alldttos,  or  Albotius,  a  prince  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  to  whom  Scjpio  restored  the  beautiful 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

Aloa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres,  by  whose  beneficence  the  has-, 
bondmen  received  the  recompense  of  their  la- 
bours. The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Aloas 
and  Alois. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedaemon  by  the 
Arcadians.  * 

Alphrts  A  vitus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  Se- 
verus, who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  history -of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

Almnus,  I.  (Cornelius^)  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  an  epic  poem 
on  the  wars  in  Germany.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 
36. II.  Julius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hel- 
vetia    Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  68.  . 

Altbsmenbs.     Vtd.  Part  HI. 

Alyattes,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended  from 

the  Heraclidae.    He  reigned  57  years. II. 

King  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadae, 
was  father  of  CrcBsus.  He  drove  the  Cimme- 
rians from  Asia,  and  made  war  against  the 
Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  on  his  grave  with  the 
money  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtain- 
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ed  by  prostitution.  An  eclipse  of  Uk  son  ter- 
minated a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxares. 
HerodH.  1,  c.  16, 17,  &c.—Strat>.  13. 

Alyobo»,  s*son  of  Seiron,  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megan  received  itaaame 
from  him.    Pimk  in  Tkes. 

Amauocus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  Seutbes,    Mia*.  fi.    PsKi.  M. 

Amagb,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia,  remarkable  lor 
her  justice  and  fortitude.    Potass,  8,  e.  66. 

AmIxdw,  Cm.  Sal.  a  rebel  general  under 
Dioclesjan ;  who  assumed  imperial  honours,  and 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Diodenian's  colleague. 

Amahyncbcfs,  a  king  ot  the  Bpaans,  baried 
at  Buprasium.    Strab.  H.—paus.  8,  c  1. 

Akueis,  1.  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  long  of  Egypt  He  made  war 
against  Arabia,  and  died  before  the  mission  of 
his  country  by  Cambyses  kins;  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  hissubjects  should 
yearly  give  an  account  to  the  public  magistrates 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  supported  himself. 
He  refused  to  continue  re  alliance  with  Poly- 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  on  account  of  his 
uncommon  prosperity.  When  Cambysescame 
into  Egypt,  be  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to 
be  dug  up.  and  to  be  insulted  and  burnt;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  very  offensive  to  the 'religious 
notions  of  the  Egyptians.  Heredci.  1, 8,  3.-—— 
II.  A  man  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Barce.    HtrodoL  4,  c.  901,  dfcc 

Amastois„L  the  wife  of  Dioaysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered.  Strab,— —11.  Also  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.    Vid.  Arnatri*. 

Amata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinos.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Turnns  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  jEneas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously favoured  the  interest  of  Turnus;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
jEneas,  she  hung  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.     Virg.  ^En.  7,  Ac, 

AftutztNEs,  or  Mazbioes,  a  prince  of  the  isl- 
and Oaractus,  who  sailed  .for  some  time  with 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander's 
expedition  to  the  East.    Arriotu  in  Indie. 

AmbarvIlia,  a  ioyfuj  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  corn.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans ;  one  about  the  month 
of  April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three 
times  round  their  nelds,crowned  with  oak  leaves, 
-singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating  her  to 
preserve  their  corn.  The  word  is  derived  ab 
ambiendit  is  arris,  going  round  the  fields.  A 
sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called  ambarwdia 
kosticB,  were  afterwards  immolated,  and  die 
sacrifice  has  sometimes  been  called  swneUuri- 
lia,  from  mes,  mis,  and  towns.  Virg.  0. 1,  v. 
339  and  345.— Tib.  2,  ell ,  v.  19.— Cato  de  R.  R. 
c  141. 

Ambigatus,  a  king  of  (he  Celts*  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
lation of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  nephews, 
Sigovesus  and  Bellovesus,  with  two  colonies,  In 
quest  of  new  settlements;  the  former  towards 
Italy.    £fo.fi,c.34,&c. 

Amkouix,  a  king  of  a  portion  of  the  Ebu 
Tones,  in  Gaul.    He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
Home,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  J.  Caesar, 
»  which  60,000  of  his  countrymen 
Cms. BtU.  ft*,  C  11, 96, 1.-6.C  90. 


^  L  fcstrnas  observed  hi  hamani  at 
Bacchus  in  some  cities  of  Greece.  Thaw  wen 
the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Romans.  ■ 
IL  The  rood  of  the  gods  was  called  ambrm, 
and  their  drink  nectar.  The  word  signifies 
immortal.  It  had  the  power  of  giving  immor- 
tality to  all  those  who  ate  it;  audit  is  said  dm 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
from  death  by  eatmgainbrosia  given  her  by  Ve- 
nus. Hewur.U.  1, 14, 16,aiid  M.~£awi*».df 
ded  Syria.— C*tuU.e&im.~TTu*crU.*LUk- 
Virg.  JB%.  1,  V.  407,  L  IS,  v.419.~Ori*  Jmt 
%~Piwd*r.  1,  Otym?. 

AnBaoaut,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the  cat 
perorTheodosuu  to  make  penance  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  people  of  Thesseloniea,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  eeymsftr 
against  the  Aniens.  His  three  books  isefmt 
are  still  extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  crea- 
tion. His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  dktioe 
is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric,  though 
his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness  of 
thought  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  beat  edinoa 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  2  vote, 
fol.  Paris,  1686. 

AlaftBljjs,  Syrian  women  of  immoral  lives, 
who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  fajta  Syrian  words,  which 
signify  a  fiate.     Herat.  1,  SmL  2.— £aat  im 

Ambmdbs,  a  secretary  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  sec  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.    Curt.  7,  c  3. 

Amenocus,  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  ant 
Grecian  who  built  a  three-oared  galley  at  Sa- 
mos and  Corinth.    Jlmcyd.  1,  c  13. 

Ainurnus,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wile  to  Xer- 
xes. She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  Ar- 
tiante,  her  husband's  mistress,  and  cut  off  her 
nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-brows. 
She  also  buried  alive  fourteen  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth 
*r«dtf.7,c.61,1.9,cllL 

AaoLCAB,  L  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  surnamed  Rnodanm. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afraid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  bis  camp,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transmitted"  an  account  of 
all  his  schemes  to  Athens.    Trogms.  SI,  e.6. 

II.  A  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syracusans 

called  to  their  assistance  against  the  tyrant 
Agathocles,  who  besieged  their  city.  Amikar 
soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of  Agathocles, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  Hedied 
in  Syracuse,  B.C. 309.    JHod. ».— Justin. 8, 

c.  S  and  3. III.  A  Carthaginian,  surnamed 

Barcas,  father  to  the  celebrated  Annibal.  He 
was  general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Punk 
war ;  and  alter  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  slaves  who 
had  besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  begged  and 
obtained  assistance  from  Rome.  'After  this,  he 
passed  into  Spain,  with  his  son  Annibal,  who 
was  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  was  faHed 
in  a  batte  against  the  Yettones,  B.  C.  887.  Be 
had  formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  Italy,  br 
crossing  the  Alps,  which  his  sow  afterwases 
carried  jntae lyontmn.  His  gteaf  enmity  to  tht 
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Remans  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punk  wtr. 
He  used  to  say  of  his  three  eons,  thai  he  kept 
three  lions  to  devour  the  Roman  power.  Nep. 
i»  VU.—Liv.  91,  c.  L— PsJa*.  %—PhU.  in 
Aaata,-— IV.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who 
assisted  the  lasubres  against  Rome,  and  was 
taken  by  Cn.  Cornelius.  Uv.  38,  c  90,  1.  33, 
c.  &_ v.  A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily 
by  Gelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated at  Salamis  by  Tnemistocles.  He  burnt 
himself  that  his  body  might  not  be  found  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  fls- 
rodet.  7,cl66?&c 

Amsua,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

Ammianub.     Via\  MarctUivM*. 

Anmowus,  L  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  Platonic  philosophy  si  Alex- 
andria, 832,  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  -pupils 
Origen  and  Plotinns.  His  treatise  lUpt  Ojwwr 
wa»  published  in  4to.  by  Vakkenaer,  L.  Bat. 
J.739.— - IL  A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of 
sacrifices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  harlots  of 
Athens.  Atiu*.\$< III.  An  Athenian  gene- 
ral, sarnamed  Barcas.    Pdyb.  &. 

AMpmAjuiDKa,  a  patronymic  of  Alcanaon,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiajrans.    Odd.  Fast.  2,  v.  42. 

AjiPBicrfotf,  the  son  of  Heilen,  who  first 
established  the  celebrated  council  of  the  *Am- 
pMcspons,  composed  of  tne  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  of  some  of.thetities  of  Greece.  This 
assembly  was  at  first  but  inconsiderable;  nor 
did  it  arrive  to  its  fall  strength  and  lustre  but 
by  gradual  advances,  and  in  a  long  series  of 
years.  Its  first  origin  we  are  to  ascribe  to  Am- 
phietyon,  ihe  son  of  Deucalion,  an  ancient  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  the  authority  of  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  warranto  us  to  determine.  Their  tes- 
timony is  full  and  explicit,  and,  on  account  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  this  monument,  deserves 
particular  attention.  '  Amphictyon,  the  son  of 
Peucalion,  reigned  at  Thermopylae,  and  collect- 
ed the  people  bordering,  on  his  territory,  and 
called  them  Amphictyons.  and  the  asftmMy  Py- 
hna,  in  the  place  where  the  Amphictyons  sa- 
crifice to  this  day.'  Androtion  asserts,  that  the 
convention  was  at  first  held  at  Delphi,  and  com- 
posed only  of  those  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  and  who  were  called  not  from 
Amphictyon,  bat  A**icrt«*«f,  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  t  but  to  this  again  we  roust  oppose 
the  high  authority  of  the  Marbles.  The  assem- 
bly, thus  formed,  was  at  first  but  small,  being 
wholly  composed  of  those  people  whom  Deuca- 
lion had  commanded,  and  who,  from  his  son 
IMlen,  where  called  EAAHEE.  As  Greece 
improved,  and  the  Hellenes  increased  in  num- 
ber, new  regulations  became  necessary;  and 
accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  some  time  after  the 
original  institution,  Acrisius,  kin*  of  Argos, 
when,  through  fear  of  Perseus,  (who,  as  the 
oracle  declared,  was  to  kill  him,)  he  retired  into 
Thessaly,  observed  the  defects  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  and  undertook  to  new-model 
and  regulate  it;  extended  its  privileges;  aug- 
mented the  number  of  its  members ;  enacted 
new  laws,  by  which  the  collective  body  was  to 
be  governed;  and  assigned  to  each  state  one 
aingle  deputy,  and  one  single  voice;  to  be  en- 
joyed by  some,  in  their  own  sole  right :  br  oth- 
ers, in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  inferior 
Unless  and  thus  came  to  be  considered  as  the 


of  wis  fampus  representative  df  tt » 
Hellenic  body.  From  the  tune  of  Acrisius,  the 
Amphictyons  stiU  continued  to  hold  one  of  their 
annual  councils  at  Thermopylae,  that  of  autumn. 
Bnt  it  was  now  made  a  pan  of  their  function 
to  guard  and  protect  the  national  region.  This 
vernal  assembly  therefore  was  held  at  Delphi, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Grecian  religion ;  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  veneration  ;  whither  all  peo- 
ple, Greeks  and  Barbarians,  resorted,  to  seek 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  famous  Pythian 
oracle.  The  time  of  assembling  we  tare  said 
ware  two  in  each  year.  The  foUowm"f  history 
however  affords  an  instance  of  the  Amp 
aasnming  a  power  of  assembling  onener,  on 
some  ettiaordiaary  emergencies.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  introduced  by 
time,  or  the  power  of  particular  parties ;  and, 
as  such,  was  condemned  and  discountenanced 
The  alterations,  made  in  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons at  different  times,  seem  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  difference  in  historians  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  people  who  had  a 
right  to  send  representatives  to  that  assembly 
Agreeabir  to  the  dispositions  made  by  Acrisius, 
twelve  cities  only  were  invested  with  mis  right, 
according  to  Strata.  jEschines  and  Theo- 
pompus  also  confine  it  to  twelve  people,  whom 
the  orator  calls,  not  mXuc,  onus,  but  Mm,  a  word 
denoting  a  collection  of  several  particular  com- 
munities. Pausanins  also  calls  them  yor*,  a 
term  of  like  signification.  The  Amphictyonic 
people  were,  according  to  JEschines,  TnessaHr 
ans,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  Ionian*,  Perrhabeans, 
Magueies,  Loerians,  (Eteans,  Pktiiiotes,  Mais- 
am,  Phocians  r- to  Theopompus :  Ionian*,  Do- 
rians, P€rrhesbeans,Baottans,  Magnetos,  Achat- 
ans,  Phtkiotes,  Maleans,  Dotopts,  JEmians,  DeU 
pkians,  Phoeianst—to  Pausanias:  Ionian*, 
Doiopes,  Tnessalians,  JBSmians,  Magnttes,  Ma- 
leans, PhtkicUs,  Dorians,  Phocians,  LocriEpie- 
nemides.  JEschines,  we  see,  enumerates  but 
eleven ;  yet  he  asserts  the  number  to  be  twelve. 
We  see,  then,  how  this  famous  council  was 
formed.  The  whole  nation  of  Greece  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts  or  provinces :  each 
of  these  contained  a  certain  number  of  Am- 
phictyonic states,  or  cities,  each  of  which  en- 
joyed an  equal  right  in  voting  and  determin- 
ing in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  general  inte- 
rest Other  inferior  cities  were  dependant  on 
some  of  these,  and,  as  members  of  their  com- 
munity, were  also  represented  by  the  same  de- 
puties ;  and  thus  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons became  really  and  properly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Hellenic  body:  r»  miiw  rtm 
'EX****'  E»raV«w.  Each  of  those  cities,  which 
had  a  right  to  assist  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, was  obliged  to  send  Us  deputies  to  every 
meeting ;  nnd  the  number  of  these  deputies  was 
usually  and  regularly  two:  the  one  entitled 
kieromnomon,  to  whom  was  particularly  in- 
trusted the  care  of  religion  and  its  rites.  His 
office  was  annual,  as  appears  from  several  de- 
crees, in  which  his  name  is  joined  with  that  of 
the  Athenian  archon  c*wvp<K ;  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  lot  The  other  deputy  was  called 
bv  the  general  name  pplagoras,  anil  was  chosen 
by  election  for  each  particular  meeting.  Each 
of  these  deputies  however  differing  in  their 
functions,  enjoyed  an  equal  power  of  deteratiav 
ing  aU  affairs  relative  to  the  general  intenNL 
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And  elm.  the  dti*  which  they  represented; 
without  any  distinction  or  subordination,  each 
gave  two  voices  in  the  council  of  the  Ampbic* 
tyona,  a  privilege  known  by  the  name  of  the 
doftkk  suffrage.  When  the  deputies,  thus  ap- 
pointed, appeared  to  execute  their  commission, 
they  in  the  first  place  offered  up  their  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  to  Ceres,  when  they  as- 
sembled at  Thermopylae ;  when  at  Delphi,  to 
Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva :  and  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  function,  each  deputy 
was  orfiged  to  take  an  oath,  which  JSschines 
hath  pffserved,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it ;  and 
which  was  conceived  in  these  terms :  '  I  swear 
that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphietyonic 
city :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  ot  their  wa- 
ters, neither  in  war  or  peace.  If  any  such  out- 
rages shall  be  attempted,  I  will  oppose  them  by 
force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities  who  may 
be  guilty  of  such  attempts.  If  any  devasta- 
tions shall  be  committed  in  the  territory  of  the 
god ;  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  offence  or 
entertain  any  design  against  the  temple ;  I  will 
make  use  of  my  feet,  my  hands,  my  whole  force, 
to  bring  the  offending  party  to  condign  punish- 
ment. If  any  one  shall  violate  any  part  of 
this  solemn  engagement,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  country,  may  such  violators  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  La- 
tona, and  Minerva  the  provident  May  their 
lands  never  produce  their  fruits:  may  their 
women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same 
nature  with  their  parents,  but  offsprings  of  an 
unnatural  and  monstrous  kind:  may  they  be 
for  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, and  in  all  civil  transactions;  and  may 
they,  their  families,  and  their  whole  race,  be 
utterly  destroyed:  may  they  never  offer  up  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona, 
and  Minerva  the  provident;  but  may  all  their 
sacred  rights  be  for  ever  rejected.'  It  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  one  or  the  hieromnemons 
to  preside  in  the  council.  He  collected  the 
votes ;  he  reported  the  resolutions :  he  had  the 
power  of  convening  the  E«rXi*n«,  or  general 
convention.  His  name  was  prefixed  to  every 
decree,  together  with  his  title,  which  was  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff  or  priest  of  Apollo.  While 
the  generous  principles,  on  which  this  illns- 
trious  body  was  first  formed,  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  due  vigour,  the  Amphictyons  of  con- 
sequence were  respectable,  august  and  power- 
ful. When  the  nation  itself  began  to  degene- 
rate, its  representative  of  course  shared  in  the 
general  corruption.  The  decline  of  this  coun- 
cil we  may  therefore  date  from  the  time  when 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  began  to  practise  with 
its  members,  and  prevailed  to  have  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Hellenic  body.  It  continued, 
however,  for  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Gre- 
cian liberty,  to  assemble  and  to  exercise  some 
remains  of  its  authority.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Amphietyonic  cities  were  thirty ;  but 
of  these  the  cities  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Nico- 
polis,  only  sent  their  deputies  constantly,  the 
rest  at  particular  times  in  rotation.  But  as 
their  care  was  now  entirely  confined  to  the  rites 
ef  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  as  these  came 
to  be  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this 
Amous  council  of  Amphictyons  seems  to  have 
fallen,  together  with  their  temple  and  their  re- 
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Ugion.  Paus.  in Pkoeie.  and  Achate— Ssrai.U. 
— Snidas.  — Hayek. — Msckin. 

Amphtdromu,  a  festival  observed  by  private 
families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  every  child.  It  was  customary  to  nm  ro**d 
the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  arms ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  festivals. 

AuraiLfTus,  a  soothsayer  of  Acarnania,  who 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign 
power  ot  Athens.    Herodot.  1,  e.  62. 

Asmrf  ok,  a  painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Aces- 
tor  of  Gnossus.  Plin.  36,  c.  10.  Vid.  Part  IIL 

Amphip5l£s,  magistrates  appointed  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dto- 
nysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed  for 
above  300  years.    Died.  16 

Auraw,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  An* 
phicrates,  contemporary  with  Plato.     Suidas. 

AmpritrtOniades,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

Ampu  Labtbna  Lax,  was  enacted  by  T.  Am- 
pins and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
A.  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  great  privi- 
lege of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes  and  with  a 
golden  crown  at  the  Oircensian  games,  and  with 
a  pranexta  and  golden  crown  at  theatrical  plays. 

AiiftLTOs,  I.  long  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Procas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The  crows 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth,  but 
Amuhus  dispossessed  him  of  it.  Romulus  and 
Remus,  when  they  had  attained  the  years  of 
manhood,  put  to  death  the  usurper  Amulras, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  67.— Li*.  1,  c.3  and  4.— PhL 
in  Romul.—Flor.  1,  c.  1. — DienfS.  flW.— -IL 
A  celebrated  painter.    Ptin.  35,  c.  10. 

Amy cLis,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  which 
Cesar  embarked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  storm, 
Caesar,  unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself, 
and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  ex- 
claimed, Casarem  vekis,  Ozsarisfmt  fmrismam. 
Lucan.  5,  v.  590. 

Amyntab,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus  for  their 
wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladies  c£ 
his  father's  court.  Bubares,  a  Persian  general, 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  d 
the  ambassadors ;  but,  instead  of  making  war, 
be  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
his  possessions    Justin.  7,  c.  3.— Afermiitf.  5,  7 

and  8. The  second  of  that  name  was  sod 

of  Men  elans,  and  king  of  Macedonia  after  his 
murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  expelled  by  the 
IHyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessaltans  and  . 
Spartans,  He  made  war  against  the  TJIyrians 
and  Olynthians,  and  lived  to  a  great  age!  His 
wife  Eurydice  conspired  against  his  life ;  but  her 
snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of  his 
daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  had  A  lexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great's 
father,  by  his  first  wife ;  and  by  the  other  he  had 
Archelaus,  Aridaros,  and  Menelaus.  He  reign- 
ed 24  years;  and  soon  after-his  death,  his  sob 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  ascended 
the  throne.    Justin.  7,  c.  4  and  9.— DM.  14, 

Ac— C.   Nep.  and  PhU.  in  PeUpU. IIL 

Another  king  of  Macedonia,  of  the  same  name. 
—TV.  A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotarus  in 
the  kingdom  of  GaUogrescia.  After  his  death 
it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Augustas, 
Stirab.  1& V.  Another  officer  who  deserted 
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to  Donna*  and  was  killed  aa  be  attempted  to  i 

seize  Egypt.    Curt.  3,  c.  9. VI.  A  son  of 

Antiochus,  who  withdrew  himself  from  Mace- 
donia, because  he  hated  Alexander. VII. 

An  officer  in  Alexander's  cavalry.  He  was 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  intimacy  with  Philotas,  and 
acquitted.  Curt.  4,  c.  15, 1.  6,  c  9,  L  e\  c  12. 
V1U.  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  se- 
veral works  quoted  by  Atheneeus  10  and  12. 

Amytianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
toninus, who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amtrius,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  battle.    CUsUu. 

Amytu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astvages,  whom 

Cyrus  married.    CUsias. II.  A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzusand  disgraced 
herself  by  her  debaucheries. 

Anaceursis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  692  B. 
C.  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he 
made  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.  He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can 
stop  only  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  reftist  the 
superior  force  of  large  insects.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Scythia  from  Athens,  where  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  study,  and  in  the  friendship 
of  Solon,  he  attempted  to  introduce  there  the 
laws  of  the  Athenians,  which  so  irritated  his 
brother,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  that  he 
killed  him  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis  has  ren- 
dered himself  famous  among  the  ancients  by  his 
writings,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws  of 
Scythia,  &c<  Two  of  his  letters  to  Croesus  and 
Hanno  are  still  extant.  Later  authors  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  an- 
chors, and  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of 
Anacharsis  is  become  very  familiar  to  modem 
ears,  by*tbal  elegant,  valuable,  and  truly  clas- 
sical work  of  Barthelemi,  called  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis.  Herodot.  4,  c.  46,  47  and  46. — 
PbU.  in  Conviv.—Cic.  Tuse.b,  c.  32.— Sirab.  7. 

Anacreon,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teas,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hip* 
parchus,  son  of  Pisistralus.  He  was  of  a  las- 
civious aod  intemperate  disposition,  much  given 
to  drinking,  and  deeply  enamoured  of  a  jouth 
called  Bathylus.  His  odes' are  still  extaot,  and 
the  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his 
poetry  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
and  country.  He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and, 
after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
choked  himself  with  a  grape-stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  says  that  he  was  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family,  and  that  Codrus,  the  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  one  of  his  progenitors.  His  statue 
was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  representing 
him  as  an  old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every 
mark  of  dissipation  and  intemperance.  Ana- 
creon  flourished  532  B.  C.  All  that  he  wrote  is 
not  extant;  his  odes  were  first  published  by  H. 
Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translation.  The 
Sest  editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of  Maittaire, 
Ito.  London,  1725,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
eopies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  of 
Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721,  to  whicji  may  be 
added  that  of  Bmnck,  12mo.  Areentor.  1778. 
Pans.  1,  c.  2,  25.— SSro*.  U.—Mlian.  V.  B. 
9,  c  4. — Cie.  in  Tutc.  4,  c.  33. — Horai.  epod. 
U,  y.  20.— Ptt*.  7. —Herodot.  3,  c.  12k 


Anaotom&mi,  a  valuable  paintm*  of  Ven&s 
represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by  Apelles, 
Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  J.  Caesar.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  a  little 
defaced,  and  there  were  found  no  painters  in 
Rome,  able  to  repair  it.    Ptin.  35.  c  10. 

Anagoqu,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus.  JKlum. 
K.J7.1,c.l6.j£.4.4,c.2. 

Anaxaoorai,  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Mega- 
penthes,  on  the  throne  of  Argot,  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampue, 
who  bad  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness. 

Pans.  2,  c.  18. II.  A  Clazomenian  pailoso* 

pher,  son  of  Hegesibolus,  disciple  to  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  preceptor  to  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des. He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours,  to  in- 
dulge his  fondness  for  meditation  md  philoso- 
phy. He  applied  himself  to  astronomy,  was  ac- 
quainted with  eclipses,  and  predicted  thai  one 
day  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  sun,  which  it 
is  said  really  fell  into  the  river  JEgos.  Anaxa- 
goras  travelled  into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom 
to  heaps  of  gold.  Pericles  was  in  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  state;  and  once  dissuaded  him  from  starving 
himself  to*  death.  The  ideas  of  Anaxagoras 
concerning  the  heavens  were  wild  and  extrava- 
gant. He  supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflamma- 
ble matter,  about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesus: 
and  that  tie  moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens 
he  believed  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  simi- 
lar materials.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  bat  he  ridiculed  the  sen- 
tence, and  said  it  had  long  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Being  asked  whether  hi* 
body  should:  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered,  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  (from  one  place  as 
the  other.  His  scholar,  Pericles,  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  successfully  for  him,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  banishment 
In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle,or  determine  exactly 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  people  of  Lampsacus  asked 
him  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him,  Yes, 
says  be,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was  carefully 
observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to  relaxation, 
was  called  Anaxagoreia.  He  died  at  Lampsa- 
cus in  his  seventy-second  year,  428  B.  C.  His 
writings  were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil 
Socrates.  Diog.  in  Vila,. — Phtt.  in  Nicia  and 
Perid.—Cic.  Acad.  Q.  4,  c.  23.— Tusc.  1,  c 

43 111.  A  statuary  of  j£gina.    Pant.  5,  c 

23. IV.  A  grammarian,  disciple  to  Zenodo- 

tus.  Ding. V.  An  orator,  disciple  to  So- 
crates. Diog. VI.  A  son  of  Echeanax,  who, 

with  his  brothers  Cod  ras  and  Diodorus,  destroy- 
ed Hegesias,  tyrant  of  Ephesus. 

Ana xa noes',  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclida,  - 
wax  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Sparta* 
The  second  Messenian  war  began  in  his  r-ign. 
Herodot.  7.  c.  204.— Pint,  in  Apoph.—Paus.  3, 
c.  3, 1.  4,c.  15  and  16. 

AnaxantjrTdes,  I.  son  of  Leon,  and  father  to 
Cleornenes  L  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of  Spar- 
ta.   By  the  order  of  the  Ephori  be  divorced 
his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  on 
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aeeotmt  of  h  v  btrrenaeas;  and  he  wis  the  first 
Lacedaemonian  who  had  two  wives.  Herodot. 
\  5  and  l.—Pbut.  in  4x9*.  1.— Pan*.  3,  c.  3^ 
Ac.— II.  A  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  poet 
who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes  upon  the 
stage.  He  was  of  such  a  passionate  disposition 
that  he  tors  to  pieces  all  his  compositions  which 
met  with  no  success.  He  composed  about  a 
hundred  piers,  of  which  ten  obtained  the  prize. 
Some  fragments  *of  his  poetry  remain  in  Athe- 
n«us.  He  was  starved  to  death,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians,  for  satirizing  their  government. 
Ariiiot.  3,  Rket. 

Anaxarchvs,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  or  Democritus,  and  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to 
the  place,  adding,  that  is  human  blood  and  not 
the  blood  of  a  god.  The  freedom  of  Anaxar- 
chus  offended  Nicocreon,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  the  tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philoso- 
pher, and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
iron  hammers.  He  bore  this  with  much  resig- 
nation, and  exclaimed.  "  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  for  thou  aost  not  pound  his  soul." 
Upon  this  Nicocreon  threatened  to  cut  his 
tongue,  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  off  with  his  teeth, 
and  spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant's  face.  Ovid,  in 
J0.  v.  571.— Plut.  in  Sump.  l.—Di*g.  in  VUA. 
—Cic.  in  7\w«.  8,  c.  28. 

Anaxenos,  a  musician,  whom  Antdhy  great- 
ly honoured,  and  presented  wilh  the  tribute  of 
four  cities:    Strab.  14. 

Anaxilas,  and  AnaxIlacs,  I.  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rbegium.  He  took  Zancle,  and  was 
so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  left  his  infant  sons  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens 
chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Justin. 
3,  c.  2.— Paus.  4,  c.  93,  1.  5,  c.  27.— Thucfd. 

6,  c.  *.—Hcrodol.  6\  c.  23, 1.  7,  c.  167. II.  A 

magician  of  Larissa,  banished  from  Italy  by  Au- 
gustus.  III.  A  Lacedaemonian.    Phd.  Al- 

cib. IV.  A  comic  writer,  about  the  100th 

olympiad. 

AnaxtlI des,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
philosophers,  and  mentioned  that  Plato's  mother 
became  pregnant  by  a  phantom  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo, from  which  circumstance  her  son  was  called 
the  prince  of  wisdom.    IHog.  in  Plut. 

Anaximanuer,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  He  was  the 
first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted  that' the 
earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  thought 
that  men  were  born  of  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiv- 
ed light  from  the  sun,  which  he  considered  as  a 
circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  twenty-eight 
times  biggertnan  the  earth.  He  made  the  first 
geographical  maps  and  snn-dials.  He  died  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  547.  Cic.  Acad. 
Quast.  4,  c.  37. — IHog.  in  VH. — Plin.  2,  c. 
7$.— Pint  Ph.  He  had  a  son  who  bore  his 
name.    Slrab.  1. 

Anaximenes,  I.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tratus,  and  disciple  of  Anaximander,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air 
was  the  cause  of  everv  created  being, and  a  self- 
etistent  divinity,  and  that  the  sun.  the  moon.  < 
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and  the  stars,  had  been  mate  from  the  earth 
He  considered  the  earth  as  a  plain,  and  the 
heavens  as  a  solid  concave  figure,  on  which  tbs 
stars  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent 
at  that  time,  and  from  which  originated  the  pro- 
verb, ti  cc  n/>a»{  tpntwt,  if  the  heavens  s4*U4 
fall  ?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  3  CM.  3,  r. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.C.  Cir.Accul.QMtf. 
4,  c.  87,  de  Nat.  A  1,  c.  19.— PhU.  Ph.— Pita. 

2,  c.  76. II.  A  native  of  Lampsaeus,  eon  of 

ArJstocles,  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
nic, and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whose  lite,  and  that  of  Philip,  he  wrote  the  his* 
tory.  Wh  en  Alexander,  m  a  fit  of  anger,  threat- 
ened to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lamp* 
sacus,  because  they  had  maintained  a  long  siege 
against  him,  Anaximenes  was  sent  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  appease  the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  swore  he  would  not  gran1  *&*  favour 
he  was  going:  to  ask.  Upon  this  Anaximenes 
begged  the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  enslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  tnis  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destruction. 
Besides  the  life  of  Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  in .  12  books,  all  now  tost 
His  nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  ancient  paintings.  Paus,  6,  c  18. 
— Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  S.—Diog.  in  VU. 

Anaxipolis,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Thasos.  FKe. 
14,  c.  14. II.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  tike- 
wise  of  Thasos. 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of  De- 
metrius. He  used  to  say  that  philosophers  were 
wise  only  in  their  speeches,  nut  fools  in  their 
actions.    Athens. 

Anaxis,  a  BcDotian  historian,  who  wrote  a 
history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.    Diod.  26. 

Anch aria,  a  family  of  Rome. The  name 

of  Octavia's  mother.    Plut.  in  Anion. 

AnchesItes,  a  wind  which  blows  from  An- 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic  ad  Attic  7,  ep. 
1. — Dionys.  Hal. 

AwcHiMoi.rts,  !.  a  Spartan  general  sent 
against  the  Pisistratidae,  and  killed  in  the  expe- 
dition. Herodet.  5,  c.  63.— II.  A  son  of  Rho> 
tus.     Vid.  Anchmolus. 

Anchises,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  daugh- 
ter oftllus.  He  was  of  such  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, that  Venus  came  down  from  heaven  on 
mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  to  enjoy 
his  company.  The  child  which  Venus  brought 
forth  was  called  £!neas,  and  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Cbiron  the  Centaur.  When  Troy  was 
taken,  Anchises  was  become  so  infirm^  that 
<£neas  carried  him  through  the  flames  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  accom- 
panied his  son  in  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and 
died  in  Sicily  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He 
wasbdried  on  mount  Eryx,by  JEneasand  Aces- 
tes,  king  of  the  country ;  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  afterwards  celebrated  by  his  son 
and  the  Ttpjans  on  his  tomb.  Some  authors 
have  maintained  that  Anchises  had  forgot  the 
injunctions  of  Venus,  *nd  boasted  at  a  feast 
that  he  enjoyed  her  favours  on  mount  Ida,  upon 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Others  say 
that  the  wounds  he  received  from  the  thunder 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakened 
and  disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  tn  the  sixth 
book  of  the  -iEneid,  introduces  him  *n  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  relating  to  his  son  the  fetes  that  were 
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to  attend  him,  end  the  fortune  of  his  descend- 
ants the  Romans.  .  Vid.  Miuas-  Virg.  JBn. 
X,  2,  &c—Hygin.  fob.  94,  264,  960,  370.— ife- 
*»*..  T*cqr-  ^  1010i—  ^prita*.  3.— Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  v.  34.— <£foN«r.  A  90,  <f»  fiymtt.  in,  Vemr.— 
J&wp*.  Vyneg.  c.  L—lHony*.  Hal.  1,  <fe  An- 
tig.  /to».— Pflrjuwtuu,  8,  c  13,  sap,  that  An- 
chises  was  buried  oq  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Anchisia. 

AiiciLB.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Angus  MAanus,  the  4th  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  toNuma,  by  his  daughter.  He  waged 
a  successful  war  against  the  lAtins,  Veientes. 
Fideaates,  Volsci,  and  Sabinea,  and  joined 
mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and 
enclosed  mount  Mariius-and  the  Arentine  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  sea,  where 
he  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  month  of  the 
Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour  of  Romulus 
with  the  moderation  of  Numa.  He  died  B.  C. 
616.  after  a  reign  of  94  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tarquin  the  elder.  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  9. 
— Iav.  1,  cf32,  &c.—Flor.  1,  c  4u—Virgi  JEn. 
6,  v.  $15. 

'Ampabatb,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded ;  whence  the  proverb,  Andabatamm 
more,  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  mea- 
sures.   Cic  6,  ad  Fo.mil.  op*  Id 

Andocidbs,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leo- 
goras.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  banished, 
but  bis  dexterity  always  restored  him  to  favour. 
PhtL  has  written  bis  life  in  10  oral.  Four  of 
his  orations  are  extant 

Andreas,  I.  a  statuary  of  Argos.  Paus.  6, 
c  16.— II.  A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had 
happened  in  Sicily.    Aiken* 

Anrusous,  L  a  man  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Naxos.  Aiken.  1.— -IL  A  worthless  person, 
called  PsevdophUipput  on  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited 
the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellus, 
159  B.  Or    Flor.%  c.  14. 

Anobocudes,  LanobleThebaawho  defend- 
ed the  democratical  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  oligarchical  power.  He  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  enemies.— -II.  A  sophist  in  the  age 
of  Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  philoso- 
phers. 

Anbboclus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  who  reigned  in 
Ionia,  and  took  Ephesusand  Samoa*  Pans.  7, 

c.  a. 

Androcvdbs,  &  physician,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Alexander : —  Vtnum  potaturus, 
Rez>  memento,  le  btbert  tanguinem  terra  Sicu- 
tivenenvmeUkerninicicuta.sUetvvnmm.  Plin. 
14,  e.  5. 

Awdbodamus.     Vid.  Andromadas. 

Androdu*,  a  slave  known  and  protected  in 
the  Roman  circus  by  alion  whose  foot  he  had 
cured.    OeU^c.lbM 

AwnadMACHB,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of 
Thebes  in  CiHcia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astyanax.  She 
-was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed 
his  horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tro- 

i  war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
*  i  concerns.    Hex  patting  with  Hector, 


who  was  #oirig  to  a  battle,  in  which  he  perish* 

cd,  has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  most  ten- 
der, and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in  Homer  > 
Iliad.  She  received  the  news  ol  her  husband1* 
death  with  extreme  sorrow ;  and  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her 
only  son  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  bv  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  father 
had  killed  her  husband.  (Senec.  in  Troad.) 
Andromache,  in  the  division  of  the  prisoners  ly 
the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoplolemus, 
who  treated  her  as  his  wife  and  carried  her  to 
Epirus.  He  bad  by  her  three  sons,  Molossus, 
Piclus,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  repudi- 
ated her.  After  this  divorce  she  married  Hele- 
nns  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive 
of  Pyrrhus.  She  reigned  with  him  over  part  of 
the  country,  and  became  mother  by  him  of  Cee- 
trinus.  dome  say  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by 
Ulysses,  and  Euripides  says  that  Menelaus  put 
him  to  death.  Homer.  JL  6.  32  and  24.— Q. 
Calab.  1.-%.  jEn.  3,  v.  486.— Hygin.  lab. 
133.— Dam  Pkryg.--Omd.  Am.  1,  el.  9,  v.  36. 
Trist.  5,  el.  6,  v.A&.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.— Pans. 
1,  c.  11. 

Andbomaohos,  {.  an  opulent  person  of  Sici- 
ly, father  to  the  historian  Timaeus.  IHod.  16. 
He  assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 
of  the  Syracusans.— II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government 
of  Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samari- 
tans.   CuarL  4,  c  5  and  & III.  An  officer 

of  Seleucus  the  younger.    Pob/an.  4. 

Ajtdbomadas,  or  And!iodamc8,  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thraciaas 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  Ac. 
Arisloi. 

Andron,  I.  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  Sy- 
racuse by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised  him 
to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

him  to   rebellion.    Polyan.  5,  c.  2. II.  A 

man  of  Halicarnassuswho  composed  some  his- 
torical works.  PluL  in  T%es. III.  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Ow^.— I V.  Ano- 
ther of  Alexandria,  &c  Apollon.  Hist.  Mirab. 
c  26.— AQitn. 

Andronicvs  Livnra.    Vid.  Livius. 

Androniopb,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  69  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His 
periphrasis  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1617.    Plut. 

in  Syll. II.  A  Latin  poet   in  the  age  of 

Cesar. III.  A  Latin  grammarian,  whose 

life  Suetonius  has  written. IV.  A  king  of 

Lydia,  surnamed  Alpyus.— V.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal 
tower  in  honour  of  the,  eight  principal  winds, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side 
whence  the  wind  blew. 

Androsthenes,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  gene* 
rals,  sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Anion.  7,  c.  10.— Strab.  16. II.  A  gover- 
nor of  Thessaly,  who  favoured  the  interest  of 
Pompey.  He  was  conquered  by  J.  Cawax. 
Cm.  3,  BeU.  Civ.  c  B0. III  A  statuary  «f 
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Thebes.  Pats.  10,  e.  19.— IV.  A  geogra- 
pher in  the  age  of  Alexander. 

Androtrion,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Attica  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Pli*. 
—Pans.  10,  c.  8. 

Anqelion,  a  statuary,  who  made  Apollo's 
statue  at  Delphi.    Pans.  2,  c.  32. 

Anu,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  mar- 
ry again.  No,  (said  she,)  if  I  marry  a  man  as 
affectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be  ap- 
prehensive for  his  death ;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why 
nave  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulgent  one  1 

Anicetus,  a  freed  man  who  directed  the  edu- 
cation of  Nerd,  and  became  the  instrument  of 
his  crimes.    Swet.  in  Net. 

Anicia,  L  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  produced  many 
brave  and  illustrious  citizens.— -II.  A  relation 
of  Atticus.    C.  Nepos. 

Anicius  Gallub,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Dly- 
rians  and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  propraetor 

of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. II.  A  consul  with 

Corn  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  594.— III.  Probus, 
a  Roman  consul  in  the  fourth  century,  famous 
for  his  humanity. 

Anna  Commena,  a  princess  of  Constantino- 
ple, known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius,  emperor 
of  the  east.  The  character  of  this  history  is  not 
very  high  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  compo- 
sition: the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter; 
and,  instead  of  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative, 
as  Gibbon  says,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhe- 
toric and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  van- 
ity of  a  female  author.  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Commena  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1651. 

Annjeus,  a  Roman  family,  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  the  Lucani,  Seneca,  Flori,  &c 

Annales,  a  chronological  history,  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of 
every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  The  annals  of 
Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals 
was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  whence  they  have  been  called  Annales 
Maximi,  from  the  priest  Pontiftx  Maximus, 
who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly 
genuine  and  authentic. 

Anna  lis  Lex  settled  the  age  at  which,  among 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome. 
No  man  could  be  a  knight  before  18  years  of 
age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular  power 
before  he  had  arrived  to  his  25th  year. 

Annianub,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

Annibal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in'  his  fa- 
ther's camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  years  to 
the  labours  of  ihe  field.    He  passed  into  Spam 

Shen  nine  years  old,  and  at  the  request  or  his 
ther,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  never  would 
b>  at  peace  with  the  Romans.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalry 
in  Spain ,  and,  some  time  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Asdrubal,  he  was  invented  with  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in 
the  95th  year  of  his  age.  In  three  years  of 
continual  success  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
flpain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power, 
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and  took  Saguntumafterasiegeof  eight  i 
The  city  was  in  alliance  wi^h  the  Rwuai*;  and 
its  mil  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummaie  eeneiaL 
He  levied  three  lam  armies,  one  of  which  he 
sent  to  Africa;  he  left  another  in  Spain :  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  liatj. 
This  army  some  have  calculated  at  20,000  loot 
and  6000  horse;  others  say  that  it  consisted  of 
100,000  foot,  and  90,000  horse.  Liv.  21,  c  & 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  and  after  much  trouble 
gained  the  top  in  nine  days.  The  passage  of 
the  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  struck  the 
utmost  terroi  into  the  Romans,  appeared  io 
them  so  prodigious  that  the  embellishments  of 
fiction  seemed  to  add  nothing  of  wonder  to  the 
recital,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  believed  that  tha 
extraordinary  passage  had  been  effected  by  the 
use  of  vinegar,  in  which  the  Alpine  rocks  were 
dissolved.  |  Modern  writers,  however,  by  the 
application  of  a  just  criticism,  and  being,  more- 
over, less  excited  and  less  interested  on  this 
point,  have  generally  assigned  to  the  marvellous 
story  its  proper  place  among  the  inventions  of 
fancy.  An  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the 
.weight  of  his  opinion  to  give  the  story  of  the 
older  writers  fresh  currency  and  new  authority; 
since  he  manifestly  inclines  to  receive  Ihe  tra- 
dition. He  thinks,  however,  that  there  might 
have  been  one  difficulty  in'  the  way,  and  inge- 
nuously allows  that  he  cannot  imagine  how 
Annibal  obtained  a  "  sufficient  supply  for  his 
purpose."  (See  Ismp.  Did.  6th  Am.  Ed.) 
ftle  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  Italy/  and  after  he  had  defeated  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  and  Sempronins,  near  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  and  the  Trebia,  he  crossed  the  Apennines 
and  invaded  Etruria.  He  defeated  the  army  of 
the  consul  Flaminiusnear  the  lake  Trasunenus, 
and  soon  after  met  the  two  consuls,  C.  Terentias 


and  L.  iEmilios  at  Cannae.  His  army  o 

of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  when  he  engaged 


the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  < 
The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  leas  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  conqueror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  carcasses;  and,  as 
a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from 
5630  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.  Had 
Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
Welded  amidst  the  general  consternation/if  we 
believe  the*  opinions  of  some  writers;  bat  his 
delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  boldness,  and 
when  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  wss 
informed  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his 
army  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  prlcfe  is 
the  Roman  forum.  After  hovering  for  some 
time  round  the  city,  he  retired  to  Capua,  where 
the  Carthaginian  soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer 
in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  said  that 
Capua  was  a  Cannae  toAnnibal.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the^enate,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  re- 
move Annibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome:  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the  plan, 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution.  When 
Carthas*  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts,  she  re* 
called  Annibal  from  Italy;  rod  that  great  feat* 
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ml  is*  said  to  have  left,  with  tears  m  his  eyes,  a 
country  which,  daring  sixteen'  years,  he  had 
kept  under  continual  alarms,  and  which  he 
could  almost  call  his  own.  He  and  Scipio  met 
near  Carthage,  and  after  a  parley,  in  which 
neither  would  give  the  preference  to  his  enemy, 
they  determined  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  battle  was  fought  near  Zama; 
Scipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
aOyOOGwere  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners.  Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day, 
fled  to  Ad rumetum.  Soon  afterwards  Annibal, 
who  was  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  Roman 
power,  fled  to  Syria,  to  king  Antiochus,  whom 
he  advised  to  make  war  against  flome,  and  lead 
an  army  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Antiochus 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal,  and  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  who  granted  him  peace 
on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal 
enemy  into  their  hands.  Annibal,  who  was 
apprized  of  this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
and  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He 
encouraged  him  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the  power 
of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in 
alliance  w  ith  the  Romans.  The  senate  received 
intelligence  that  Annibal  was  in  Bithynia,  and 
immediately  sent  ambassadors,  amongst  whom 
was  L.  Ct  Flaminitw,  to  demandhim  of  Prusias. 
The  king  was  unwilling  to  bet^y  Annibal,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.  Annibal 
extricated  him* from  bis  embarrassment;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  house  was  besieged  on 
every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape  fruitless,  he 
took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him.  in  a  ring  on  his  finger ;  and  as  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  exclaimed,  Sotvamta  diu- 
'tumd  curd  poptUwm,  Romawtm,  quando  mortem 
jrais  expedare  longum  censtt.  He  died  in  his 
70th  year,  according  to  some,  about  182  years, 
B.  C.  That  year  was  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  three  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal, 
Scipio,  and  Philopaemen.  The  death. of  so  for- 
midable a  rival  was  the  cause  of  jgreat  rejoicings 
in  Rome ;  he  had  always  been  a  professed  ene- 
my to  the  Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured 
to  destroy  its  power.  If  he  shone  in  the  field, 
he  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies. 
He  was  taught  Greek  by  Sosilus,  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian, and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language  on  different  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  life  o€  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans 
wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy, 
was  never  attempted  by  any  of  his  soldiers  or 
countrymen.  He  made  himself  as  conspicuous 
in  the  government  of  the  state  as  at  the  head 
of  armies ;  and  though  his  enemies  reproached 
him  with  the  rudeness  of  laughing  in  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  while  every  senator  was  bath- 
ed in  tears  for  tho  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought 
to  dispense  with  all  the  more  polished  feelings 
of  a  capital.  He  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
nafety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia  his  house 
was  fortified  like  a  castle ;  and  on  every  side 
there  were  secret  doors,  which  conld  give  im- 
uediate  escape,  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted. 
When  be  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked  on  board 
4  vessel  for  Africa,  he  strongly  suspected  the 
fcielity  of  his  pilot,  who  told  Urn  that  the  lofty 
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mountain  which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  th< 
spot;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatai 
error,  he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  lo  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 

Eromoniory  by  his  name.  The  labours  which 
e  sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes  that  he  ever 
after  lost  the  use  of  it.  The  Romans  have  cele- 
brated the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen 
consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honcnred 
it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
He  performed  the  same  friendly  offices  to  the 
remains  of  Marcellus  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a  woman  of  Castulo.  The  Romans 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  as  a 
commander,  that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him, 
calls  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived, 
and  gives  thesecond  rank  toPyrrhus  the  Epirou 
and  places  himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  and 
abilities.  The  failure  of  Ann  foal's  expedition 
in  Italy  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from 
that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him  no  assist- 
ance. Livy  has  painted  the  character  of  Anni- 
bal like  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  celebrated  historian  has  withheld  the 
tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  great- 
est of  generals.  C.  Nep.  in  vita. — Liv.  21,  22, 
Ac. — PhU.  in  Flawm.  &c.— Justin.  32,  c.  4.— 
SU.  ItaL  1,  &c.—Appian.—Flcrusf  2  and  3.— 
Pohib.—Diod.—Juv.  10,  v.  159,  &c—  Vol  Max. 

—Horat.  4,  Od.  4,  Epod.  16. II.  The  son  of 

the  great  Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lily- 
boeum.  which  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  to 
keep  the  Sicilians  in  their  duly.  Polqb.  l.-^-r- . 
III.  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Asdrubal, 
commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  160  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  great  Annibal.    Justin. 

19,  c  %—Xenopkon.  Hist.  Grae. :1V.  A  son 

of  GKscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  assistance  of  JEgista,  a 
town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  byHer- 
mocrates,  an  exiled  Syracusan.  Justin.22  and 

23. V.  A  Carthaginian,  surnamed  Senior. 

He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  C.  Sulpit.  Pa- 
terculus,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by 
his  countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

Annicbsw,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene, 
who  exhibited  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot  be- 
fore Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philo- 
sopher was  wantonly  sold  by  Dionysius,  Anni- 
ceris  ransomed  his  friend ;  and  he  showed  fur- 
ther his  respect  for  learning,  by  establishing  a 
sect  at  Cyrene,  called  after  his  name,  which 
supported  that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasure. 
Cic.  de  Of.  3.—Diog.  in  Plat.  <£  Arist.—JElian, 
V  H.  2,  c.  97. 

Ankon,  and  Hannon,  I.  a  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  An- 
nibal sentprivately  over  to  the  Rhone  to  conquer 
the  Gauls.  Lw.  21,  c.  27. II.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  taught  birds  to  sing  "  Annon  is  a 
god,"  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their  na- 
tive liberty ;  but  the  birds  lost  with  their  slavery 
what  they  had  been  taught.    Mlian.  V.  H.  uU.- 

lid*  c.  30. III.  A  Carthaginitn  who  wrote* 

in  the  Punic  language,  the  account  of  a  voyage 

he  had  made  round  Africa.    This  book  was 
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trar^I.ited  into  Greek,  and  k  ititt  extant  F«- 
sins  df  Hist.  Or.  4 — *-lV.  Another,  banished 
Ir om  Carthage  for  taming  a  lion  for  his  own 
amusement,  which  was  interpreted  as  if  he 
wished  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power.  PUn.  8, 
c.  16.— This  name  has  been  common  to  many 
Carthaginians  who  have  signalized  themselves 
among  their  countrymen  during  the  Punic  wars 
against  Rome,  and  in  their  wars  against  the 
Sicilians.    Idv.  26,  27,  dec. 

Anaeb,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Ovid,  Trist.  3, 
el.  1,  v.  435,  calls  hold  and  impertinent.  Virgil 
and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  played  upon  his 
name  with  some  degree  of  severity. 

Ant£ab,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to  the 
music  of  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician  who  had 
been  taken  captive.    Pint. 

Antagoras,  a  Rhbdian  poet  much  admired 
by  Aniigonus,/J&  1.  c.  3.  One  day,  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  the  kiog  asked  him  whether 
Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he  was  re- 
cording the  actions  of  Agamemnon  %  And  do 
you  think,  replied  the  poet,  that  he  ever  inquired 
whether  any  individual  dressed  fish  in  his  ar- 
my 1    Ptut.  Symv.  <f»  Apeph. 

AntalcIdas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  be  made  a  peace  with 
Arlaxerxes,  very  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
try, by  which  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
Paw.  9,  c.  1,  &.c.—Diod.  U.—PhU.  in  Artax. 

Antetub  Pobltos,  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and  con- 
spiracy, and  drank  poison,  which,  operating 
siowrv,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  Tacit. 
An.  l"3,  Ac. 

Ant&nor,  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Pri- 
am. It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war  he 
always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 
In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
as  advising  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen  and 
conclude  the  war.  He  advised  Ulysses  to  carry 
away  the  Trojan  palladium,  and  encouraged  the 
Greeks  to  make  the  wooden  horse,  which,  at 
his  persuasion,  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy 
by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls.  JEneas  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  number 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  country,  Antenor  migrated  to  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Padua.  His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybius,  Aea- 
mas,  Agenor,  and,  according  to  others,  Polyda- 
mas  and  Helicaon.  IAv.  1,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  t. 
13._  vir/s.  Mn.  1,  v.  342.— Tacit.  16,  c.  21.— 
Homer.  B.  3,  7,  8,  II.— Ovid.  Met.  13.— Me- 
tis Cret.  b.-~Da  «  Pkrff.  6.—8frab.    13.— 

Di&nys.   Hal.   1.— Pant.   10,   c.  27. II.  A 

statuary.    Paio.— III.  A  Cretan  who  wrote 
a  history  of  his  country.    Mtian. 

Anthesmvs,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Mic- 
ciades  and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
brother  Bnpalasmade  a  statue  of  the  poet  Hip- 
pom  £,  which  caused  universal  laughter,  on  ac* 
cour :  of  the  deformity  of  its  countenance.  The 
poa  was  so  incensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed 
wit*  so  much  bitterness  against  the  statuaries. 
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that  they  hung  themselves,  awarding  to  Aw 
opinion  of  some  authors.    Plin.  36,  c.  & 

Anths*,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  first  in* 
vented  hymns.    PhU.  4*  Mn*. 

Amthssphobja,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicily, 
in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.     Claw- 

dian.  4a  Rapt.  Pro*. Festivals  of  the  same 

name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  Antheia,  Pma* 
Corinth.— PoUnx.  Onan.  I,  c  1. 

Anthebtssu,  festivals  in  honour  of  R^i^imf 
among  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  February,  called  Antnenterion, 
whence  the  name  is  derived,  and  continued 
three  days.  The  first  was  called  Hi6*tyt*  am 
r*v  trtks  "/"'i  because  they  tapped  their  barrets 
of  liquor.  The  second  day  was  called  *•«,  front 
the  measure  x<hi,  because  every  individual  drank 
of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demo- 
phoon,  or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was 
obliged,  with  all  the  Athenians, to  drink  by  hint- 
self  for  fear  of  polluting  the  people  by  drinking 
with  them  before  he  was  purified  of  the  parri- 
cide. It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride  out  in 
chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by. 
The  best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  leaves,  or  rat0r  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of 
wine.  The  third  day  was  called  Xvrpoc,  from 
Xtrr*«,  a  vessel  brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of 
seed  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mercury,  and 
therefore  not  touched.  The  slaves  had  the  per- 
mission of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  he- 
rald proclaimed,  Oiffr  Kapct,  ror  cr  Artomtm* 
i.  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivals  are 
at  an  end.    JElian. V.  EL  3,  c  41. 

Antia  Lex  was  made  for  the  suppression  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  The  enactor  was  Antios 
Restio,  who  afterwards  never  supped  abroad. 
Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

Anticl$a,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and  An> 
phithea.  She  was  pregnant  of  Ulysses  when 
she  married  Laertes,  king  of  Ithaca.  Laertes 
was,  nevertheless,  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses. 
It  is  said  that  Anticlea  Killed  herself  when  she 
heard  a  false  report  of  her  son's  death.  Homer. 
Od.  11,  19.— fly*i».  fab.  201, 243.-^Pos*.  10, 
c.29.     Fid.  Part  III. 

AwncLinfis,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Ails- 
nous  and  PImL  in  Aim. 

ANTfCBlTEB,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  Epa» 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.    Pint  in  Ages. 

Anttdotus,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphraaor.    PHn.  36,  c.  11.  , 

Antminiss,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  Curt.  5,  c  14 

Antioektdas,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes, 
disciple  to  Philoxenus. 

Airnootf a,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wife 
to  king  Pyrrhus.    PhU.  in  Pyrrk. 

Airnoomjs,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces,  .after  the  king's  death,  he  re- 
ceived Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia.  Be 
united  with  Antinater  and  Ptolemy,  to  destroy 
Perdiccasand  Eontenes;  and  after  the  death  m 
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Perdkcas,  htf  made  continual  war  against  Bo-.i  of  the  Bombs,  todk  him  prisoner,  and  he  wtr 
menes,  whom,  after  three  years  of  various  for*  pot  to  death  by  Antony.  Joseph.  14. — Dim 
tune,  he  took  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be  starved.  I  and  PUU.  in  Altai.—  V.  Carystius.  an  bis* 
He  afterwards  declared  war  against  Gassander,  j  torian  in  the  age  of  Philadelphus.  who  wrote 
whom  he  conquered,  and  had  several  engage-  !  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
meats  by  bis  generals  with  Lysimachns.  He  '  Dwg.~Atke%.—VL  A  statuary  who  wrote 
obliged  Seleucus  la  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for  .  on  his  profession. 


refuge  and  safety  to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  had 
established  himself  in  Egypt,  promised  to  de- 
fend Seleucifc*;  and  from  that  time  all  friendship 
ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonua,  and  a 
new  war  was  began,  in  which  Demetnas,  the 
son  of  Antigonas,  conquered  the  fleet  of  Pto- 
lemy near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  nnd  took  16,000 
men  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  ships.    After  this 


famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  2ft  years  noet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of  So* 

•  f>»r  A  \»-mnAt»rt*  A»mt\\    Anti<vrmn«  mnA  Ki«  «nn    *nr»tom       TI»  wrntA  a  tw**t «a*  nn  ttt«  bm  mi\A  cm- 


after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonas  and  his  son 
assumed  the  title*  of  kings,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  gen- 
erals. The  power  of  Antigonas  was  now  be- 
come so  formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Seleucns, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachns,  combined  together 
to  destroy  him ;  yet  Antigonas  despised  them, 
saying  that  .he  would  disperse  them  as  birds. 
He  attempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain,  though 
he  gained  several  victories  over  hjs opponents; 
and  he  at  last  received  so  many  wounds  in  a 
battle  that  he  could  not  survive  tnem,  and  died 
in  the  80lh  year  of  his  age,  301  B.  C.  During 
his  life  he  was  master  ofall  Asia  Minor  as  far 
as  Syria.  Antigonas  was  concerned  in  the 
different  intrigues  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  JEtotians,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent, 
Antigonus  discharged  some  of  his  officers  be- 
cause they  spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and  be 
gave  their  commissions  to  common  soldiers, 
who  performed  their  duty  with  punctuality.  A 
certain  poet  called  him  divine;  but  {he  king 
despised  bis  flattery,  and  bade  htm  go  and  in- 
quire of  his  servants  whether  he  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.  Strab.  13.— Otod.  17, 
Ac— Patts.  3,  c,  6,  Ac— Justin.  13,  14,  and 
15.— C.  Nep.  in  tinmen. — Plut.  in  Demetr. 
Eumen.  <f>  Arat.—W.  Gonatas,  son  of  De- 
metrius, and  grandson  to  Antigonus,  was  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  restored  the  Armenians  to 
liberty,  conquered  the  Gauls,  and  at  last  was 
expelled  by  Pyrrhns,  who  seized  bis  kingdom. 
Alter  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  Mace- 
donia, and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving 
his  son  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.  C.  343.  Jus- 
tin. 21  and  35.— Polyb.— Pkd.  in  Demetr. 

IIL  The  guardian  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Demetrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was 
called  Doson,  from  his  promising  much  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  conquered  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  ipto  Egypt, 
because  he  favoured  the  jEtolians  against  the 
Greeks.  He  died  B.  C.  331 ,  after  a  reign  of  1 1 
years,  leaving  bis  crown  to  the  lawful  possessor, 
]Phrhp,  who  distinguished  himself  by  n is  cruel- 
ties and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romans. 
Justin.  SB  tnd  $9.— Polyb.  %—Plut.  in  Cleom. 
.—IV.  A  son* of  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judaea, 
who  obtained  an  arm  v  from  the  king  of  Parthia, 
bv  promising  him  1000  talents  and  500  women. 
With  these  foreign  troops  he  attacked  his  coun- 
try, and  cut  the  ears  of  Hvrcanus  to  make  him 


Awtiuochus,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia.— II 
The  eldest  son  of  Nestor,  bv  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Tjrojan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed.  Homer.  Od.  4.~*Orid.  Heroid.  savs 
he  was  killed  by  Hector.— IIL  A  poet  who 
wrote  a  panegyric  upon  Lysander,  and  received 
d  hat  filled  with  silver.    PUU.  in  Lus. 

AjfTiMicmw,  L  an  historian. it  A  Greek 


'crates.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  ge- 
nealogy of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his  com- 
positions before  a  large  audience;  but  his  diction 
was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible,  that  all  retired 
except  Plato;  upon  which  he  said,  Legam,  ni- 
hU-omtnus,  Plato  enim  mihi  est  unus  instar  om- 
nium: He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in 
excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fond 
of  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war;  and 
before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  twenty-fran*  volumes.  He 
was  surnamed  Ciarius,  from  Claros,  a  moun- 
tain near  Colophon,  where  be  was  born.  Paus. 
9,c.  35.— PUU.  in  Ujtand.  &>  TimoL — Proper*. 
3,  el.  34,  v.  45.-Qia**a.  10,  c.  1. HI.  An- 
other poet  of  the  same  name*  surnamed  Pseeas, 

because  he  praised  himself.    Suidas. IV. 

A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  ana  Ulysses, 
who  baa  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
His  sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  kill* 
ed  by  Agamemnon.    Homer.  11.  11,  v.  133,  L 

33,  v.  188. V.  A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
3780  verses. 

Antinoeta,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen- 
nial games,  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  by 
the  etnporor  Adrian,  at  Man  tinea,  where  Anti 
nous  was  worshipped  a*  a  divinity. 

Antinous,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperot  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at 
his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him,  and  wish-, 
ed  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  Been  changed 
into  a  constellation.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  oth- 
ers maintain  that  he  offered  himself  at  a  sacri- 
fice as  a  victim  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  Fid. 
Part  HI. 

Antiocbus,  I.  surnamed  Soter,  was  son  ot 
Seleucns,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns, king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing disease,  which  none  of  his  father's  physi- 
cians could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  bis  pulse  was  more  irregular  than 
usual  when  Stratonice,  his  step-mother,  enter- 
ed his  room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  his  Illness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who 
willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  391  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years. 
Justin.  17,  c.  8,  Slc.—VoI.  Max.  b.—Polifb.  4. 
— Appian. The  second  of  that  name,  sur- 


unfit  for  the  priesthood. '  Herod,  with  the  aid  ]  named  Tnees(God)  by  the  Milesiann,  because 
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t*  pot  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchas,  was 
eon  and  successor  of  Antiochus  Soter..  He 
put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  been  begun 
with  Ptolemy ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he 
married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wife,  Lao- 
dice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  fea- 
tures were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as 
king.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  King,  called  all 
the  ministers,  and  recommended  to  them  8eleu- 
cos,  surnamed  Qallinicns,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his 
successor.  Alter  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  thai  and" concealed  himself,  but  he  soon  obtained  the 
*~  ,94<?  'means  of  destroying  his  enemy.    Hemadewai 


throne,and  despatched  Berenice  and  berson 

years  before  the  Christian  era.  Appian. The 

third  of  that  name,  surnamed  the  Great,  brother 
to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was  king  of  Syria  and 
Asia,  and  reigned  36  years.  He  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  at  Raphia,  after  which 
he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epiphanes;  but  his  guar- 
dians solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  An- 
tiochus was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions. 
He  conquered  the  greatest  part  or  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ; 
and  Annibal,  who  had  taken  refuse  at  his  court, 
encouraged  him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He 
was  glad,  to  find  himself  supported  by  the  abili- 
ties of  such  a  general;  but  his  measures  were 
dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  An- 
nibal and  he  was  conquered,  and  obliged  to 
retire  beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly 
fine  of  3000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  reve- 
nues being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  or  Belus,  in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed  him 
with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  his  character  of  king,  Antiochus 
was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning 
and  the  friend  of  merit ;  and  he  published  an 
edict,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to  obey  except 
his  commands  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater, Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius. 
The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin. 
31  and  32.—  titrab.  16.— Uv.  34,  c.  59.— Ftor. 

2,  c.  I.— Appian.   Bell.   Syr. The  fourth 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious, 
was  king  of  Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  Rpimancs,  or  Furious,  and 
not  Epiphanes.  He%attempted  to  plunder  Per- 
sepolis  without  effect  He  was  or  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  fond  of  childish  diversions;  he 
used,  for  bis.pleasure,  to  empty  bags  of  money 
in  the  streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to 
gather  it ;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  himself  to 
excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  lie  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as*  a  servant, 
and  danced  with  such  indecency  among:  the 
stage-players,  that  even  the  most  dissipated  and 
shameless  blushed  at  the  sight  Pohfbius.— Jus- 
tin. 34,  c.  3. The  fifth,  surnamed  Bupaior, 

succeeded  hb  father  Epiphanes  on  the  throne 

of  Syria,  164  B.  C.    He  made  a  peace  with  the 

348 


Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said 
that  the  crown  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  thai 
it  had  been  seized  from  his  father.    Justin.  34. 

—Joseph.   19. The  sixth,  king  of   Syria, 

was  surnamed  Eutheus  or  Noble.  His  father, 
Alexander  Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
Malcus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  received  the  crown 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  De- 
metrius, whbm  the  people  bated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  un  the  throne,  Tryphon  murdered 
him,  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place  for 

three  years.    Joseph.  13. The  seventh,  cal- 

ed  SideUSj  reigned  nine  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Deign  he  was  afraid  of  Trypbon, 


against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell 
in  the  battle  which  was  soon  after  fought,  about 
130  years  before  the  Christian  era.  •  Justintt, 
c  1.— Appian.  Bell.  Syr. The  eighth,  sur- 
named Ctrypus,  from  his  aquiline  nose,  was  son 
of  Demetrius  Nieanor,  by  Cleopatra.  His  bro- 
ther Seleucus  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra ;  and 
he  himself  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had 
he  not  discovered  his  mother's  artifice,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  which  was  pre- 
pared for  himself.  He  kilted  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  sent  to  oppose  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  B. 
C.  113,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  Justin, 
39,  dre. — Joseph. — Appian.— The  ninth,  sur- 
named Cyxenicus,  from  the  city  Cyzicus,  where 
he  received  his  education,  was  son  of  Anti- 
ochus Sideies,  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  hfe  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  to 
him  Ccelosyria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  conquered  by  his  nephew  Seleucus,  near 
Antioch,  and  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in 
his  hand$,  he  killed  himself,  B.  C.  9&  While 
a  private  man  he  seemed  worthy  to  reign ;  but 
when  on  the  throne  he  was  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical. He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invent- 
ed some  useful  military  engines.  Appian.— Jo- 
seph.  The  tenth,  was  ironically  surnamed 

Pius,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleucus,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  a 
battle  he  fought  against  the  Parthians,  in  the 

cause  of  the  Galatians.    Joseph. — Appian. • 

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  lorn 
to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  royal  family,  or 
usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  false  title,  un- 
der the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  es- 
tablished themselves  for  a  little  time  as  sove- 
reigns either  of  Syria  or  Damascus,  or  other 
dependenr  provinces.  At  last,  Antiochus,  sur- 
named Astaticus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the 
ninth,  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  Yy  the 
influence  of  Lncullus,  the  Roman  general,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from 
the  Syrian  dominions;  but,  four  years  after, 
Pompev  deposed  him,  and  observed  that  he  who 
had  hid  himself  while  an  usurper  sat  upon  his 
throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From  that  tnne, 
B.  C.  65.  Svria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.  Jus- 
tin. 40. A  philosopher  of  AscaJon,  famous 

for  his  writings,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  pupils,  Lu  :ullus,  Ciceio,  and 
Brutus.    Phut.  inLucutl.-  —An  histomn  of 
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Syracuse,  son  of  Xenophanes.  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  history  of  Sicily,  in  nine 
books,  in  which  he  began  at  the  age  ox  king  Co 
calus.  Strabj—DioiL  12. A  rich  king,  tri- 
butary to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Vespasian. 

TacU.  Hist.  2,  c.  81. A  sophist,  who  refused 

to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  a  state, 
on  account  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passions. 
A  king,  conquered  by  Antony,  £lc.    Cos. 

3,  Bell.  Civ.  4. A  king  of  Messenia.    Pout. 

4.  — A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  un- 
der Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.  Xe- 
naph.  Hist..Grae.—A  writer  of  Alexandria, 
who  published  a  treatise  on  comic  poets,   Aiken. 

A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  famous 

statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dens at  Rome. 

Antipater,  L  son  of  Iolaus,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  "When  Alexander 
went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  supreme 
governor  of  Macedonia  and  of  all  Greece.  An- 
tipater exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king ; 
he  made  war  against  Sparta,  and  was  soon  after 
called  into  Persia,  with  a  reinforcement,  by 
Alexander.  He  had  been  suspected  of  giving 
poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise  himself  to  power. 
After  Alexander's  death,  his  generals  divided 
the  empire  among  themselves,  and  Macedonia 
was  allotted  to  Antipater.  The  wars  which 
Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during 
Alexander's  life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncom- 
mon fury  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.  The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against 
Antipater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success,  An- 
tipater was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even  be- 
sieged in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when  Leos- 
thenes. the  Athenian  general,  was  mortally 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  fortune, 
of  the  war  was  changed.  Antipater  obliged  the* 
enemy  to  raise4he  siege,  and  soon  after  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Craterus  from  Asia,  with 
which  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon 
in  Thessaly.  After  this  defeat,  Antipater  and 
Craterus  marched  into  Bcsotia,  and  conquered 
the  JEtolians,  a*nd  granted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  conditions  which  Leosthenes  had 
proposed  to  Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
i.  e.  that  he  should  be  absolute  master  over  them. 
Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambas- 
sadors, Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  should  deliver  into  hiff  hands  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose  elo- 
quence had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
war.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but 
the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the  free  use 
of  their  laws  and  privileges.  Antipater  and 
Craterus  were  the  first  who  made  hostile  pre- 
parations acninst  Perdiccas;  and,  during  that 
time,  Polyperchon  was  appointed  over  Macedo- 
nia. Polvperchon  defeated  the  JStoMans,  who 
made  an  invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater 
gave  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia,  against 
Antigonus,  according  to  Justin.  14,  c.  9.  At 
iiis  death,  B.  C.319,  Antipater  appointed  Poly- 

rrcnon  master  of  all  his  possessions.    Cwrt. 
,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  10.— Justin.  11,  12,  13,  &c  — 
Diod.  17, 18,  &c«— C.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  4*  Bwmen. 


—PhU.  in  Evrnr*.  Alezond.  Ac. II.  Asm 

ot  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Lysimachus.  He  killed  his  mother,  be 
cause  she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  mother,  solicited  the  assistance  ot 
Demetrius;  but  peace  was  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  by  the  advice  of  Lysi- 
machus, and,  soon  after,  Demetrius  killed  An- 
tipater, and  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia, 

294  B.  C.    Justin.  96,  c.  1. ILL  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C. 
—IV.  A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judaea  by  Caesar, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war. 
Joseph.— V.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  who 
conspired  against  his  life  with  Hermolaus. 

Curt.  8,  c.  6. VI.  A  celebrated  sophist  of 

Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  4he  children  ofthe  em* 

peror  Severus. VII.  A  stoic  philosopher  of 

Tarsus,  144  years  B.  C. VIII.  A  poet  of 

Sidon,  who  could  compose  a  numbe#oi  verses 
extempore  upon  any  subject.  He  ranked  Sap- 
pho among  the  muses  in  one  of  his  epigrams. 
He  had  a  fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  of  which  at  last  he  died.  He  flourished 
about  80  years  B.  C.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are 
preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Plin.  7,  c.  51.— 
Vol.  Mux.  1,  lO.—ttc.  de  Oral.  3,  de  Offic.  3,  ds 

Quasi.  Acad.  4. IX.  A  philosopher  of  Pho> 

nicia,  preceptor  to  Cato  of  Utiea.    Plut.  in  Cat. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Diogenes 

of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  books  on  divina- 
tion, and  died  at  Athens.    Cic.  de  Div.  1 ,  c  3. 

— Ac.  Quast.  4,  c.  6.— De  Offic.  3,  c.  12. , 

XI.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two 

books  of  letters. XII.  A  poet  of  Thessalo- 

nica,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

Antipbanes,  L  an  ingenious  statuary,  of  Aiw 

gos.    Pans.  5,  c  17. }l.  A  comic  poet  of 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  or  Carystus.  He  was  born 
B.  C.  406,  of  parents  in  the  low  .condition  of 
slaves.  This  most  prolific  poet,  (he  is  said  to 
have  composed  upwards  of  three  hundred  dra- 
mas,) notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  ori- 
gin, was  so  popular  in  Athens,  that  on  his  de- 
cease a  decree  was  passed  to  remove  his  remains 
from  Chios  to  that  city,  where  they  were  inter- 
red with  public  honours.— III.  A  physician 
of  Delos,  who  used  to  say  that  diseases  origi- 
nated from  the  variety  of  food  that  was  eaten* 
Clem.Alex.—Ativen.  ' 

Antiphilus,  I.  an*  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  An- 
tipater.   Diod.  18. II.  A  noble  painter,  who 

represented  ayouth  leaning  over  a  fire  and  mow- 
ing it,  from  which  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  inuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth : 
he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to  Ctcsi* 
dermis.    PUn.  35,  c.  10. 

Antiphus,  a  brother  of  Climenus,  was  son  of 
Ganyctor  the  Nanpactian .  These  two  brothers 
murdered  the  poet  Hesiod,  bn  the  false  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  offered  violence  to  their  sister, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poef  a 
dog  discovered  them,  and  they  were  seized  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  PhU.  de  SolerL  Anfsn. 

Antuthenbs,  I.  a  philosopher,  born  of  an 
Athenian  father  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother, 
fie  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils 
the  famous  Diogenes  j  but  when  he  had  neard 
Socrates,  he  shot  up  his  school,  and  told  his  pu- 
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ails,  "Go  seek  for  yourselves  a  mailer,  I  have 
now  found  one."  He  was  ihe  bend  of  the  sect 
of  the  cynic  philosophers.  One  of  his  pupils 
asked  him  what  philosophy  had  taught  him  1 
"  To  live  with  myself,"  said  he.  He  sold  his 
all,  and  prcser  red  only  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  tempted  him 
to  say  to  the  cynic,  who  carried  his  contempt  of 
dress  too  far,  "  Aatisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity 
through  the  holes  of.  thy  coat."  Aatisthenes 
tamjgbt  the  unity  of  God,  but  he  recommended 
suicide.  Some  o[  his  letters  ant  extant  His 
doctrines  of  austerity  were  followed  as  Ions;  as 
he  was  himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  char- 
is  death  they  were  all  forgot- 


.  bat  after  his 
tea.  Antisthenes  flourished  396  rears  B.  C 
Cic.  OraL  3,  c.  9&—Diog.  &— />***.  *•  Lav. 
— IL  A  disciple  of  Heraditus.— IIL  An 
historian  of  Rhodes.  •  ZHs/r. 

Avnsrous  Labcd,  I.  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country 
against  Augustas,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  by  Herat  1,  SUU.  3,  r.  m.—S*ekm. 
im  Aug.  64.*— IL  Petro  of  Gabti,  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  treaty  between  Rome  and 
his  country,  in  the  age  of  Taiqnin  the  Proud. 
Ditnft.  Vol.  A. 

Antombnes,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
his  death  magistrates  with  regal  authority  were 
chosen  annually. 

Antoma  Lex.  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the  lex 
Aid*,  and  renewed  the  lex  Corntti*,  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  college  of  priests, 
to  which  it  originally  belonged.  Dio.  44.— 
Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  condemned  dt 
taajestate,  or  of  perfidious  measures  against  the 

state. Another,  by  the  same,  during  his 

triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to# 
propose,  ever  alter,  the  election  of  a  dictator, 
and  for  any  person  to  accept  of  the  office.  Ap- 
fian.  dt  Bell.  Civ,  3. 

Aktonia,  L  a*  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Ddtnitius  JEnobarbus, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero  and  two  daughters. 

II.   A  sister  of  Germanicu* HI.  A 

daughter  jo&  Claudius  and  JEM&  Petina.  She 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberos,  and  was  re- 
pudiated for  her  levity.    Suet**.  t»  Claud.  1. 

— Tacit.  Ann.  11. tV.  The  wife  of  Drusus, 

the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She 
.  became  mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus. 
Caligula's  father;  Claudius  the  emperor;  ana 
the  debauched  Livia.  Her  husband  died  very 
early,  and  she  never  would  marry  again,  but 
spent  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  ehrmren. 
Some  people  suppose  her  grandson,  Caligula, 
ordered  her  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Vol. 
Jfec4,c.a 

AwroNtNus,  I.  (Titos,)  surnamed  Pint,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
succeeded.  This  prince  is  remarkable  for  all 
the  virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whatever 
cities  had  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.  He  suffered  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that 
no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  given  to 
new  comers.  When  told  of  conquering  heroes, 
he  said  with  6c  jade,  I  prefer  the  life  and  preser- 


vation of  a  dtiiea  to  the  death  of  one  1 
enemies.  He  did  not  persecute  the  Christian? 
like  his  nredeceansra,  but  his  life  was  a  scene  ot 
uwveraal  benevolence.  His  last  moments  were 
easy,  though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illness. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  by  raising  a  rampart  betweer 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth}  but  he  wagea 
no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field. 
He  died  hi  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  33  years.  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  sur- 
named the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtuous  as 
his  father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  djgniry 
his  brother  L.  Verus,  whose  voluptuousness  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  modera- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  During  their  reign,  the 
Qnadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcomanni  were  de- 
feated. Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  en- 
titled, nu*g  tmwv,  emeemmg  kimtelf;  the  best 
editions  of  which  are  the  4ta  Cantab.  1656, 
and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  After  the  war  with 
the  Qjiadi  had  been  finished,  Verus  died  of^an 
apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  survived  him  eight 
years,  and  died  in  his  61st  year,  after  a  reign  of 
39  years  and  ten  days.  Di*  Cmw«.— IT. 
Bassianus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Septi- 
mus Severus,  was  celebrated  for  his  cruelne*. 
He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, observing  that  Aristotle  was  one  of  these 
who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married  his 
mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
say  that  he  was  an  (Edipus,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasta.  He  was  assassinated  at  Edessa  by 
Macrinus,  April  8,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  agt, 
A.  D.  217.  His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Ju- 
lia, who  stabbed  herself  at  the  sight.  There  is 
extant  a  Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book, 
called  Jfter  Brfomnumm,  which  some  have  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  was 
more  probably  written  by  a  person  of  that  name 
whose  age  is  unknown. 

M.  Antokius  Gwpbw,  I.  a  poet  of  Gaul, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome ;  Cicero  and  other 

illustrious  men  frequented  his  school- II. 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  ©( 
Marias,  and  his  head  was  hung  in  the  forum. 

VA  Max.  9,  e.  2.— I*6*«.  3,  v.  121. IIL 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  same 
name,  by  medfes  of  Cotta  and  Cethejrns  obtain- 
ed from  the  senate  the  office  of  managing  the 
corn  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  unlimited  power.  This  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  plundering  the  provinces 
and.  enriching  himself.    He  died  of  a  broken 

heart.    Sallust.  Fr*g. IV.  Cains,  a  son  of 

the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtained  a  troop  of 
horse  from  Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He 
was  carried  before  the  praetor  M.  LucuHun,  and 
banished  from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  for 
pillaging  the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appearwhen 
summoned  before  justice.— V.  Cains,  son  of 
Antonius  Cains,  was  consul  with  Cicero,  sad 
assisted  him  to*  destroy  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline m  Gaul.  He  went  to  Macedonia  .as  his 
province,  and  fought  with  ill  success  against 
the  Dardani.  He  Was  accused  at  his  return  and 
banishea>— VL  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  was 
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grandson  lo  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and  son 
of  AntonioSpSurnamed  Cretensis,  from  his  wars 
in  Orate.  He  was  aogur  and  tribune  of  the 
people,  in. which  be  distinguished  himself  by 
Lis  ambitious  views,  i  When  the  senate  was 
torn  by  the  factions  of  Poatpey's  and  Caesar's 
adherents,  Antony  proposed  that  both  should 
lay  aside  the  eomtnand  of  their  armies  in  the 
provinces;  but  as  this  proposition  met  not  with 
success,  he  privately  retired  from  Home  to  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  and  advised  him  to  march 
his  army  to  Rome,  in  support  of  his  attach- 
ment, he  commanded  the  left  wingof  his  army 
et  Phatsalia ;  and,  according  to  a  premeditated 
scheme,  ofiered  him  a  diadem  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  besieged  Molina, 
-which  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Brutus,  forwhk.h 
the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  ie- 
pubtic,  at  the  remonstratioa  of  Cicero.  He  was* 
conquered  by  the  consuls  Hirtiusand  Pansa,and 
-by  young  Caesar,  who  soon  after  joined  his  in- 
terest with:  that  of  Antony,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate,  which  was  established  with 
jsneh  cruel  proscriptions,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  spare  his  own  ancle  that  he  might  strike 
off  the  head  of  his  enemy  Cicero.  The  trium- 
virate divided  the  Roman  empire  among  them* 
.  selves ;  and  Antony  returned  into  the  east, 
'where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by  different 
conquests.  Antony  had  married  Fulvia,  whom 
lie  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  and  by  this  conjunction  to  strengthen 
ihe  triumvirate.  «He  assisted  Augustas  at  the 
tattle  of  Phitippi  against  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  he  buried  the  body  of  M.  Brutus, 
Jusenemy, ,ina  most  magnificent  manner.  Dar- 
ing his  residence  in  the  east  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  repudiat- 
ed Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  devorce  incens- 
ed Augustus,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  An- 
tony of  all  his  power.  The  two  enemies  met 
-at  Aetium,  where  a  naval  engagement  soon  be- 
gan, and  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  60  sail,  drew 
Antony  from  the  battle  and  ruined  his  cause. 
After  the  battle  of  Aetium,  Antony  followed 
-Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  soon  inform- 
ed oi  the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adhe- 
lenta,  and  saw  (he  conqueror  on  his  shores.  He- 
stabbed  himself,  and  died  in  die  fifth  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  30;  and  the  conqueror  shed  tears 
'when  he  was  informed  that  his  enemy  was  no 
■sore.  Antony  left  seven  children  by  his  three 
'wives.  In  his  public  character  Antony  was 
teave  and  courageous',  but  wiAthe  intrepidity 
of  Caesar,  he  possessed  all  his  voluptuous  inch- 
nations.  It  is  said  that  the  night  of  Caesar's 
awarder  Cassios  napped  with  .Antony;  and  be- 
ing asked  whether  be  had  a  dagger  with  him, 
answered,  Yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire. to  sore- 
jesjm  power.  Plutarch  has  written  an  account 
of  his  life.  Virp.  Mn.  8,  v.  G85.— Boral.  ep. 
0>  -h*i*.  10,  v.  122s-~C.  Nip.  in  Attic—CU.  in 

Philip.— Justi*.  41  and  42. VII.    Julius, 

scat  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  by  Fulvia,  was 
consul  with  Paulas  Fabius  Maximns.  He  was 
wnraamed  Africanus,  and  pnt  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustus.  Some  say  that  he  killed  himself. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on 
Piomede,  m  19  books.   Horace  dedicated  his  4 

Od.  2.  to  him.     Tacit,  4,  Am*,  c.  44. VHI. 

Lucius,  the  triumvir's  brother,  was  besieged  in 
PeMum  by  Aar^atus,  and  obliged  to  sum*- 


der  himself,  with  Sew  men,  by  famine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Cacear. IX.  Ju- 
lius, was  put  to  death  by  Augustus,  for  his  cri» 
minal  conversation  with  Julia. 

AtrroaiDss,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Aristtppus. 
Plin. 

ApJIma,  I.  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
married  Pharnabazus.  satrap  of  Ionia.— IL 
A  daughter  of  Antiocnus.    Pans.  1,  c.  8. 

Apamb,  I.  the  mother  of  Nicomedes,  by  Pro- 
sias,  king  of  Bithynia.— II.  The  mother  o! 
Aatiocbus  Soter,  by  Seleucos  Nicanor. 

Amlla,  a  word,  Herat.  1,  Sat  6,  v.  10, 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critic*  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumcised, (sine  p*Uet)  an  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable to  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  a  proper 
name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero,  ad  Attic  1% 
ep.  19)  who  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name. 

Apuluss,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or  as 
others  say,  of  Ephesus,  or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  he  for- 
bade any  man  but  Appelles  to  draw  his  picture. 
He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profession,  that  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  employing  his  pencil ; 
whence  the  proverb  of  Nulla  dies  sine  line*. 
His  most  perfect  picture  was  Venus  Anadyo* 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alexan- 
der holding  thunder  in  his  nand,  so  much  like 
life,  that  Pliny,  who  saw  it,  says  that  the  hand 
of  the  king  with  the.  thunder  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  picture.  This  picture  was  placed  in 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus.  He  made  another 
of  Alexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  horse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the  horse 
which  was  represented  in  the  piece,  supposing 
it  to  be  alive;  upon  which  the  painter  said, 
"  One  would  imagine  that  the  horse  is  a  better 
judge  of  painting  than  your  majesty."  When 
Alexander  ordered  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistresses,  Apelles  be* 
came  enamoured  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted 
him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three  volumes 
upon  painting,  which  were  still  extant  in  the 
age  or  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  he  waa»accused  in 
Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Ptofemy : 
and  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  had 
not  the  real  conspirator  discovered  himself  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three;  a  Weeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  Tne 
proverb  of  Ac  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  is  applied 
to  him  by  some.  Plin.  35,  e.  \Q.—Horat.  9,  en, 
1,  v.  238.— Ctc.  in  Fhwil.  1,  ep.  9.— Odd.  d* 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  4KH.—Val.  Max.  8,  c.  11. 

ApelliccJn,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great  that  he  is 
accused  of  stealing  them  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money.  He  bought  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but  greatly  dis* 
figured  them  by  his  frequent  interpolations. 
The  extensive  library  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conquered  the  capital  of  Attica;  and  among  the 
valuable  hooks  was  found  an  original  manu- 
script of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  86  yean 
before  Christ.    Strab.  13. 

Apse,  Marcus,  I.  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaud. 
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wlw  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician  as  well 
a*  by  his  genius.  The  dialogue  of  the  orators, 
inserted  with  the  works  of  Tacitus  and  Quinti- 
lian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  died  A.  D.  £5. 
II.  Another.    Vid.  Jfumeriawus. 

APHAREUfl,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  mar- 
ried Arene  daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  he 

had  three   sons. IL  The  step-son  of  Iso- 

crates.  He  began  to  exhibit  Olymp.  cm.  B. 
C.  3fi8,  and  continued  to  compose  till  B.  C. 
341.  He  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven 
tragedies,  and  was  four  times  victor. 

Aphellas,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  under  his  power.    Justin.  23,  c.  7. 

Araaicfis,  an  Indian  prince,  who  defended 
the  rock  Aornus  with  90,000  foot  and  16  el- 
ephants. He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
head  sent  to  Alexander. 

Aphrodisia.  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  indifferent  parts  of  Greece,  but  chief- 
ly in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Cinyras,  from  whose  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  always  chosen.  All  those  that 
were  initiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ve- 
nus, and  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  favours  of 
the  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  <paX\o* ;  the 
salt,  because  Venus  arose  from  the  sea ;  the  f«>- 
*»f ,  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and 
in  every  part  of  Greece  they  were  very  much 
frequented.    Slrab.  U.—Aihen. 

Apianus,  or  Apion,  was  born  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeeded  Theus 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  w  rote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which 
Josephns  refuted.  .  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  which  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent 
to  Caligula  to  complain  of  the  Jews.  Seneca, 
ep.  88.— Plin.  pr<Bf.  && 

Apictos,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajan.  The  second  was  the  most  famous,  as 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pleasures  and  incite- 
ments of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  after  he 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apicius  Caelius  de  Arte 
Coquinari&t  is  that  of  Amst.  12mo.  1709.  J*v. 
11.  v.  3.— Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

Apion,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.     Vid.  Apianut. 

Apolunares  Loot,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  people  gene- 
rally sat  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  represen- 
tation of  these  games,  which  were  usually  cele- 
brated at  the  option  of  the  praetor,  till  the  year 
U.  C.  545,  when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the 
celebration  yearlv  on  the  same  day,  about  the 
nones  of  July.  When  this  alteration  happened, 
Rome  was'  infested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this 
act  of  religion.  Liv.  25,  c.  12. 
*  Apollinarb,  C.  StJLPrnus,  I.  a  grammarian 
of  Carthage  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  to 

Terence's  plays  as  arguments. it  A  writer 

better  known  by  the  name  of  Sidonius.    Vid. 


ApoLLOCRsras,  a  friend  of  Dion, : 
by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apollodorus,  1.  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asclepias,  and 
disciple  to  Panaetius,  the  Rhodian  philosopher. 
He  nourished  about  115ryears  before  the  Chhs- 
tian  era,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Athens  besides 
other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  his  BiUiethtea,  a  valuable 
work,  divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridg- 
ed history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  ancient  hemes, 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  true 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Heyney  OoeU.  in  8vo.  4  vols.  1782.  4i*e*.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  Zl.—DuxL  4  and  13. IX  A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled 
Ulysses,  Thyestes,  ccc— IIL  A  comic  poet 
of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menander,  who 
"wrote  47  plays.  He  was  one  of  the  six  writers 
whom  the  ancient  critics  selected  as  the  models 
of  the  New  Comedy.  The  other  five  were  Phi- 
lippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Dipnitas,  and 
Posidipjras.  Terence  copied  hts  Hecyra,  and 
Pkormw  from  two  of  his  dramas;  all  of  which, 
though  very  numerous,  are  now  lost,  save  the 

titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  fragments. IV.  An 

architect  of  Damascus,  who  directed  the  boiM- 
ing  of  Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Danube,  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in 
a  private  station,  he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a 

manner. V.  A  disciple  of  Epicurus,  the 

most  learned  of  his  senool,  and  deservedly 
snrnamed  the  illustrious.    He  wrote  about  40 

volumes  on  different  subjects.  Diog. VI.  A 

painter  of  Athens,  of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil. 
Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus 
in  the  age  of  Pliny :  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  pes* 
tore,  and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva's  thunders. 

Plin.  35,  c.  9. VII.  A  statuary  in  the  age 

of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible 
disposition,  that. he- destroyed  hts  own  pieces 
upon  the  least  provocation.  Plin.  34,  c  fc— 
VlII.  A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 
and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric    Strab.  13. 

Apoixonia,  a  festival  at  .ASgialea,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance: these  two  deities  came  to  iEgialea 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python;  tot 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete. 
JEgialea  was  'soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by1  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  m  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  return 
to  jEgialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honou  r  of  which  a  temple  was  raised 
to  irtidtn,  the  goddess  of  persuasion ;  and,  ever 
after,  a  number  of  youths,  of  both  sexes,  were 
chosen  Uo  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if 
anxious  to  bring  back  A  polio  and  Diana.  Pmh 
son.  in  Corinth. 

Apoixoniades,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compelled 
to  lay  down  his  power  by  Timoleoa.  • 

Apollonioes,  a  physician  of  Cos,  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  enamoured  of  Amy- 
tis,  the  monarch's  sister,  and  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  for  slighting  her  after  the  reception 
of  her  favours. 

Apollonws,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chalds, 
sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his  adopt- 
ed son  Marcus  Antoninus  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  palace,  observing. 
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that  the  master  ought  not  to  wait  upon  his  pvpil, 
bat  the  pupil  upon  him.  The  emperor,  hearing 
this,  said,  laughing,  v  It  was,  then,  easier  for 
Apollonius  10  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome  than 
from  Rome  to  the  palace." ll.  A  geometri- 
cian of  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  whose  works  are 
now  lost.  He  lived  about  242  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary  on 
Euclid,  whose  pupils  ne  attended  at  Alexan- 
dria.   He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 

edited  by  Dr.  Halley,  Oxon.  fol.  1710. III. 

A  poet  of  Naucratis,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, or,  according  to  others,  of  Alexandria, 
generally  called  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  because 
he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was  pupil, 
when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Pananius,  and 
succeeded  to  Eratosthenes,  as  third  librarian  of 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,under  Ptolemy 
Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful  to  his  master, 
Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  him, 
in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books.  The 
best  editions  of  Apollonius  are  those  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  2  vols,  and 
in  1, 8vo.  1779,  and  that  of  Brunck,  Argentor, 

12mo.  1780.     QaintiL  10,  c.  1. IV.  A  Greek 

orator,  surnamed  Molo,  was  a  native  of  Ala- 
banda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of  rheto- 
ric at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Caesar  and 
Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discouraged  the 
attendance  of  those  whom  he  supposed  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and 
he  recommended  to  thempursuits more  conge- 
nial to  their  abilities.  He  wrote  a  history,  in 
which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  people  of 
Judaea,  according  to  the  complaint  of  Joseph** 
contra  Apian.  Cie.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  28, 75, 126,  and 
13a  Ad.  FamU.  3>  ep.  16.  De  invent.  1,  c  81. 
—Quudil.  3,  c  1, 1. 2,  c  6.— Suel.  in  Cos.  4.— 

PkU.  in  Cos. V.  A  Greek  historian,  about 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zeno  and  of  his  followers.  Slrab. 
14. VI.  Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, well  skilled  in  the  art  of  imposture.  One 
day,  while  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesus, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Strike  the  tyrant  !— 
strike  him!  The  blow  is  given ;  he  is  wounded, 
and  fallen !"  At  that  very  moment  the  empe- 
ror Domitian  had  been  stabbed  at  Rome.  He 
was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded unusual  attention  by  his  numberless 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called 
Damis,  wrote  his  life,  which  200  years  after  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Philostratus.  In  his  his- 
tory, the  biographer  relates  so  many  curious  and 
extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero,  that  many 
have  jusily  deemed  it  a  romance ;  yet  for  all  this, 
Hierocles  had  the  presumption  to  compare  the 
impostures  of  Apollonius  with  the  miracles  of 

Jesus  Christ. VII.  A  sophist  of  Alexandria, 

distinguished  for  his  Lexicon  Gracum  lliadis  ei 
Odyssea,  a  book  that  was  beautifully  edited  by 
Vil'loison,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paris,  1773.  Apollonius 
«ras  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus,  and  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century. 

Apollopeunbs,  a  stoic,  who  greatly  flattered 
king  Antigonus,  and  maintained  that  there  ex- 
isted but  one  virtue,  prudence.    Diog. 

Aponixts,  M.  a  governor  of  Mcesia,  rewarded 
with  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  defeating 
9000  barbarians    TacU.  JERsL  1,  c  79. 
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APOTuoaw,  a  canemooy  observed  by  fhe  an* 

cient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the  rank 
of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the 
first  who  raid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men. 
and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  and 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  numane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and 
profligate.  Herodian.  4,  c.  2,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivory  image  was  laid  on  a  couch  for  seven  days, 
representing  the  emperor  under  the  agonies  of 
disease.  The  city  was  in  sorrow,  the  senate 
visited  it  in  mourning,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  every  day  in  a  more  decaying  state. 
When  the  death  was  announced,  a  young  band 
of  senators  carried  the  couch  and  image  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  where  spices 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  After 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Romans  were  drawn  in  state,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  was  assisted  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where 
he  was  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was 
sent  from  the  flames.  The  Greeks  observed 
ceremonies  much  of  the  same  nature. 

AppUnus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  histo- 
ry, which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series  of 
history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
in  the  composition  the  writer  displayed,  with  a 
style  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great  knowledge 
of  military  affairs,  and  described  his  battles  in  a 
masterly  manner*  This  excellent  work  is  great- 
ly mutilated,  and  there  is  extant  now  only  the 
account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithri- 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  of  IUyricum 
and  the  civil  dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Celtic  wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Tollius  and  Variorum,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670, 
and  that  of  Schweigheuserus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. . 
1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  emperor 
highly  promoted  him  in  the  state,  fie  wrote  a 
universal  history  in  24  books,  which  began  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own 
age.    Few  books  of  this  valuable  work  are  ex- 


Appius,  the  praenomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  U. 

C.  443.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  I.  a  decemvir,  who  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  at- 
tempted the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her  father 
killed  to  preserve  her  chastity.  This  act  of  vio- 
lence was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  the  ravisher  destroyed  himself  when  cited 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country. 
Liv.  3,  c.  33,-11.  Claudius  Cecus,  a  Roman 
orator,  who /built  the  Appian  way,  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrbus,  who  was 
come  to  assjst  the  Tarentines  against  Rome, 
demanded  peace  of  the  senators,  Appius,  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  the  republ  ic,  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  by  his 
'999 
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'SUthOflty,  ttJBSQMGu  ZMWfrOQI  granting  ft  peace 

Thkh  would  prove  dishonourable  to  the  Roman 
name.  Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v. 903.  Cic.  in  Brut.  {• 
Tuce.  4.— III.  A  Roman,  who,  when  he 
heard  thai  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  trium- 
virs, divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  them  for  Sicilv.  In  their  pas- 
sage the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appras 
■lone  saved  his  life.  sAfpian.  4.— IV.  Clau- 
dia* Crassfet,  a  eonsul,  who,  with  Sp.  Nam.  Ru- 
tulius,  conquered  the  Cekiberiaus,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Perseus*  king  of  Macedonia.  Liv. 
— V.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap. 
CI.  Caecus,  consul  in  the  age  of  By  11a,  retired 
from  grandeur  to  enjoy  the  pleasuresof  a  private 
life.— VI.  Clauses,  a  general  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  upon  being  ill-tremed  by  hi?  countrymen, 
retired  to  Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  in  the  early  ages 

of  the  republic.  Plmt.  hi  Potdic. VIL  Her- 

donius,  seized  the  capital  with  4000  exiles,  A.  TJ. 
C.  992,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown.  Liv.  3, 

c.  16.— Flor.  8,  c.  19. Vtll.  Claudius  Len- 

turos,  a  consul  with  M.  Perpenna.— -IX.  A 
dictator  who  conquered  the  Hernici.— The 
name  of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  and 
particularly  to  many  consuls  whose  history  is 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event 

Apries,  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  Cyrus,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture,  tie  took  Bidon, 
and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till  his  subjects 
revolted  to  Amasis,  oy  whom  he  was  conquer- 
§d  and  strangled.  tierodot.  2,  c.  159,  &c. — 
Diod.l. 

Apsinub,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  Praccptor  de 
Arte  Rketcrica. 

Apuleta  Lex,  was  enaeted  by  L.  Apuieius, 
the4  tribune,  A.  TJ.  C.  662,  for  inflicting  a  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  sedi- 
tions, or  showing  violence  in  tne  city. Vari- 

lia,  a  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  convicted  of 
adultery  with  a  certain  *Manlius  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Tacit.  An.  c.  50. 
.  AnrLisrtr*,  a  learned  man,  born  at  Madaura 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  where  he  married  a  rieh  widow  call- 
ed Pudentilla,  for  which  he  was  aecused  by  some 
of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts, to  win  her 
'heart.  His  apology  was  a  masterly  composition. 
In  his  youth  Apuieius  had  been  very  profuse; 
but  he  was,  in  a  marorer  age,  more  devoted  to 
•study,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  extant  is  Ihe.gthim 
•«w,  m  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece,  replete 
with  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Apuieius 
are  the  Delphin,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688,  and 
^hrtaei,  8vo.  Goudft,  1650. 

Aquimob  Niger,  Sabinus,  T.  a  lawyer  of 
Itome,  surnamed  the  Cato  of  his  ape.  He  was 
lather  to  Aquilia  Sevcra,  whom  Heliogabalus 
married.— n.  Severus,  a  poet  and  historian 
in  the  age  of  Valentiniaa.  * 

Aqdillta  and  Aqotlu,  a  patrician  family  at 
Home,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose. 

&*0tlo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  Its 
•name  is  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Aqut- 
Ja,  on  account  of  its  keenness  -and  velocity. 

A»a.  a  eonstettation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
twar  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.    Ovid.  Met.  2, 
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Ababakcbbb,  a  vulgar  person  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  a  usual  expression  tor 
the  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  ia 
Rome.  Juv.  I,  v.  130.  Some  believe  that  Ci- 
cero, 2,  ep.  17,  ad  Attic,  alluded  to  Pompey  un- 
der the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Ararob,  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Eubulus.  Tinder  his  name  the 
two  last  pieces  of  his  father  were  represented, 
whose'talents  he  by  no  means  possessed.  >V 
costratus  and  Phihppus,  two  other  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, are  also  recorded  among  the  poets  of 
the  Middle  Comedy.  The  titles  of  several  co- 
medies written  by  these  three  brothers  are  pre- 
served in  Atheneus. 

Aratub,  L  a  Gteek  poet  of  Cilicin,  about  277 
B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonoi 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  conn  hf 
passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by  whose  desire 
he  wrote)  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  situations,  rising  and 
setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.  Ci- 
cero represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  as- 
trology, yet  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  ek- 
.gant  and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  however, 
from  the  subject,  admit  of  little  variety.  Anns 
wrote,  besides,  hymns  and  qpigrams,&c.  and  had 
among  bis  interpreters  and  commentators  many 
of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  works  are 
lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germanicns 
Caesar,  who,  in  their  youth  or  moments  of  re- 
laxation, translated  the  phenomena  into  Latin 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  Aratus  are  Groom, 
4to.  apud  Raphaleng.  1600;  and  Oxon.  8nx 
1673.    Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  41.— Pons.  1,  c  t 

— Ovid.  An.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26. II.  The-son  of 

Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  born  at  Sicyon  ia 
Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.  When  he  was 
but  seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by 
Abantidas;  who  made  himself  absolute.  After 
some  revolutions  the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  to 
restore  his  country  to  liberty.  He  was  so  jealnos 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a 
picture  which  was  the  representation  of  a  tyrant 
He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  in  the  Achati 
league,  which  he  strengthened  by  making  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  wed 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  chosen  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Achaeans,  and 
drove  awaythe  Macedonians  from  Athens  acd 
Corinth.  He  made  war  against  the  Spartans, 
but  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king 
Cleomenes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained, he  solicited  the  assistance  of  king  Ami- 
gonus,  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  Sparta, 
who  fled  to  Egypt,  wheie  he  killed  hhnseK. 
The -SHolians  soon  after  attacked  the  Achaean?: 
and  Aratus,  to  support  his  character, was  obliged 
to  call  to  his  aid  Philip,  king* of  Macedonia. 
His  friendship  with  this  new  ally  did  not  lne? 
continue.  Philip  showed  himself  cruel  and  op- 
pressive'; and  pat  to  death  some  of  the  noble* 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  rf 
the  son  of  Aratus.  Aratus.  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  showed  his  displeasure  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  society  and  friendship 
of  .Philip.  But  this  rupture  was  final.  Pbifia 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Araro^aM 
chereforehe  caused  him  and  hw  son  to  be  poi- 
soned,   some  daysbemre  hip  aetta  Aiatoswti 
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observed  to  spit  blood  ;  and  when  apprised  of  it 
by  his  frientss,  he  replied,  "  Such  are  the  re- 
wards which  a  connexion-  with  kings  will  pro- 
duce.0 He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  his 
countrymen ;  and  two  solemn  sacrifices  were 
annually  made  to  him,  the  first  on  the  day  that 
he  delivered  Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  the  se- 
cond on  the  day  of  his  birth.  During  those  sa- 
crifices, which  were  called  Arateia,  the  priests 
wore  a  riband  bespangled  with  while  and  pur- 
ple spots,  and  the  public  schoolmaster  waived 
in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators  adorned  with  garlands. 
Araius  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  8.  0. 213. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achaean  league,  much 
commended  by  Polybius.  Phtt.  in  vita. — Potts. 
2,  c.  8.— Cie.  de  Ofie.  9,  c.  33.— Strab.  14.— 
Liv.  *7,  c*3l.— Potyb.  2. 

Arbaces,  a  Mede,  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire 
of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power. 
&20  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  reignea 
above  fifty  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  undertakings  as  well  as  for  bis  val- 
our.    Justin.  1,  c.  3.— Paterc.  1,  c.6. 

ArbuscOla,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 
who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  psnulace  while 
she  received  the  applauses  of  the  ten  lghts.  Hot. 
1,  Sat.  10,  v.  77.       • 

Arcawus,  eldest  son  of  Tbeodosiu*  the 
-Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395.  Under 
him  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  east- 
ern and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern 
empire  his  cboice.and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople; while  his  brother  Honorius  was 
made  emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome. 
After  this  separation  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
two  jtowers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif- 
ference; and,  soon  after,  their  indifference  was 
changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
their  mutual  rain.  In  the  reign  of  Areadius, 
Alaricus  attacked  the  western  empire  and  plun- 
dered Rome.  Areadius  married  Eudoxia,  a  bold 
ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years,  in  which  he 
bore  the  character  of  an  effeminate  prince,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites, 
and  Who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers,  while  he  lost  himself  in  the  pleas- 
tires  of  a  voluptuous  court. 

Arcesilaus,  1.  son  of  Batros,  king  of  Cy* 
rene,  wa*  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition, 

and  died  B.  C.  575. II.  One  of  Alexander's 

generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's 
death.-— HI.  A  chief  of  Catana,  which  he  be- 
trayed to  Dionysins  the  elder.    Diod.  14. ► 

IV.  A  philosopher  of  Pkano  in  JSolia,  disciple 
of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardes  and  Athens, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  as 
Socrates  founded  the  ancient  and  Carneadesthe 
new  one.  He  pretended  to  know  nothing,  and 
accused  others  of  the  same  ignovarfee.  He  ac- 
quired many  pupils  in  the  character  of  teacher ; 
but  some  of  them  left  him  for  Epicures,  though 
no  Epicurean  came  to  him ;  which  gave  htm  oc- 
casion to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  euuach 
of  a  man,  but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  a 
eunuch.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and 
generally  divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures 
erf  philosophy,  love,  reading,  and  toe  taste.    He 


died  in  his 75tn year,  B.  O.Sal,  or 868,  aceatdttg 
to  some.    Diog.  rnvUd^-Persms,  3,  v.  7&V 
CU,  de  Pima, 

Arcmanax,  of  MityJene,  was  intimate  with 
Pisistrstus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Si- 
gtsum  with  a  wall  from  the  rains  of  ancient 
Troy.    Strak.  13.  .        •        ■         . 

AftcsBLius,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  kings 
efCappadocia.  One  of  them  was  canouered  5> 

'SyUa  tor  assisting  Mithridales. it  A  per 

son  of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt;  a  dignity  he  enjoyed 
only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers 
Of  Gabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been  made 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pompey.  His  grandson 
was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
whom  he  assisted  at  Aciium,  and  he  maintained 
his  independence  under  Augustus  tiU  Tiberius 

perfidiously  destroyed  him. IIL  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Percuceas 
the  second:  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the  kingdom. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  monarch;  bat 
he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  his  favonriies, 
because  he  had  promised  him  his  daughter  ia 
marriage,  and  given  her  to  another,  after  a  reign 
of  33  years.  He  patronised  the  poet  Euripides. 
Diod.  U— Justin.  7,  c  4.— JEtewi.  V.  H.Q,  8, 

12,  14. IV.  A  king  of  the  Jews,  son  of 

Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of 
Arehelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.    Caesar  banished  him  for 

his  cruelties.    Dio* V.  A  king  of  Lacede- 

mon,  son  of  Agesitais.  He  reigned  43  years 
with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly.   Berodot.  7,  c.  904.— Poms.  3,  c  flL VI. 

A  general  of  Antigonus  the  younger,  appointed 
governor  of  the  Aerocorinto,  with  the  philoso- 
pher Persaus.  Polyan.  6,  c  5. VII.  A  cel- 
ebrated general  of  Mithridales  against  Bylln. 

Id.  8.  c.  8. VIII.  A  philosopher  of  Athens 

or  Messenia,  son  of  Apollodorus,  and  successor 
to  Anaxagoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  was  called  Pkysicus.  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  ail  things. 
He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  he  propagated 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air.  Cir..  T\uc.  5.— 
Diog.  in  vti&.—Augnstin.  de  cvo.  Dei,  8-— •- 
IX.  A  man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander,  with 
a  garrison  of  3&00  men.  Curt.  5,  c.  8.— X. 
A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
animals,  and  maintained  that  goats  breathed  not 
through  the  nostrils,  but  through  the  ears.  Plin. 
8,  c  50.— -XI.  A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the 
age  of  Claudius.  He  made  an'  apotheosis  of  Ho- 
mer, a  piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and 
said  to  nave  been  discovered  under  ground,  A. 
D«165& XII.  A  writer  of  Thrace. 

Arcrrmacrus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  published 
a  history  of  Euboea.    Aiken.  6. 

AncHSFTOfvr in»,  son  of  Ipbitus,  king  of  Elis, 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he 
was  killed  by  A  jax,«on  of  Telamon.  It  is  said 
that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  games.  Ho- 
met.  Jl.«,v.  128. 

AacwwvKATOs,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  PU/i. 
in  Arise.— H.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  in  commendatien  «r  gluttony. 

Anemia,  L  a  Corinthian,  descended  from 
He  founded  Syracuse,  8.  £.733. 
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Bern  J  told  by  ai»  oracle  to  make  dtowe  of  beak* 
or  riimes.  he  ch  «e  the  latter.  •  Dionyt.  Hal.  2. 

II.  A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate  with  the 

IaxcvML  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration  when  his 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen  of 
Rome.  Fie  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war, 
and  began  another  concerning  Cicero's  consul- 
ship, which  are  now  lost.  Some  of  his  epigrams 
arepreserveelmtheAnthologia.  Cic.praArek. 

III.  A  polemarch  of  Thebes,  assassinated 

in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could 
have  prevented,  if  he  had  not  deterred  to  the 
morrow  the  reading  of  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
*ceived  from  Archias,  the  Athenian  highpriest, 
and  which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger. 

PhU.  in  Pelop. IV.  A  highpriest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch 

of  the  same  name.    Id.  ibid. V.  A  Theban 

who  abolished  the  oligarchy.    AristoL 

Abchibiades,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Athens, 
who  affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans,  and 
.  was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of 
Phocion.    Pint,  in  Phoc. II.  An  ambassa- 
dor of  Byzantium,  &c.    Polyeen.  4,  c.  44. 

AacBiBius,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy. 

AacHiDAMu,  I.  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes,  re- 
stored him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele- 
bration of  their  festivals.    Pans.  4,  c.  17. IL 

A  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debating 
whether  they  should  send  away  their  women  to 
Crete,  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrhus, 
seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate-house,  ex- 
claiming that  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight  as 
the  men.  Upon  this,  the  decree,  was  repealed. 
PhU.  in  Pyrrh.—Pdyan.  8,  c.  8. 

Archidamus.     Vid.  LeolicAydes. 

Arcuioemus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  exiled 
himself  among  the  Parthians.    PhU.  <U  exit. 

Archiqbnes,  a  physician,  born  at  Apauiea,  in 
Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,Nerva, 
and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

Archil6chos,  I.  a  poet  of  Pares,  who  wrote 
-elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses.  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycam- 
bes,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage ;  but 
the  father  gave,  her  to  another,  superior  to  the 
poet  in  rank  and  fortune ;  upon  which  Arcbilo- 
chus  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lycambes 
hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spar- 
tans condemned  his  verses,  on  account  of  tneir 
indelicacy,  and  banished  him  from  their  city  as 
apetulant  and  dangerous  citizen.  He  flourished 
685  B.  C,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  assassin- 
ated. Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain, 
which  display  vigour  and  animation,  boldness 
and  vehemence,  in  the  highest  degree;  from 
which  reason,  perhaps,  Cicero  calls  virulent 
edicts  ArekUocMa  edicta.  Cic.  Tnsc.  1. — Quin- 
tal. 10,  c.  l.—Herodot.  1,  c.  1%—Horat.  art.  poet. 
v.  79.— Aiken.  1,  2,  dtc. II.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  a  chronological  table,  and  other 
works  about  the  *Hh  or  90th  olympiad. 

Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that 
faithfully  represented  the  motion  of  all  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  When  Marcellus,  the 


sol,  beafcjpd  Syracuse,  Archimedes  t 
ed  machines,  which  suddenly  raised  up  in  the 
air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  before 
the  city,  and  then  let  ihem  tall  with  such  vio- 
lence into  the  water  that  they  sunk.  He  set 
them  also  on  &n  with  his  biirning-giassea. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general 
gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Ar- 
chimedes, and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  ink  his  presence, 
All  thess  precautions  were  useless ;  the  philoso- 
pher was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem, that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  the  town ;  and  a  soldier, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  killed  .him,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  212.  Mar- 
cellus raised  a  monument  over  him,  and  placed 
upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere ;  but  the  place 
remained  long  unknown,  till  Cicero,  during  his 
quaastorship  in  Sicily,  found  it  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  wi^i  thorns  and 
brambles.  Some  suppose  that  Archimedes  raised 
the  site  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  and 
began  those  mounds  of  earth  by  means  of  which 
communication  is  kept  from  town  to  town,  du- 
ring the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  story  of 
his  burning-glasses  had  always  appeared  fisbu-  ♦  - 
loos  to  som%of  the  moderns,  till  the  experiments 
of  Buffon  demonstrated  it  beyond  contradiction, 
These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
flectors made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing 
their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot.  The 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much  brass 
a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with  gold  in  making  a 
golden*  crown  for  the  king,  is  well  known  to 
every  modern  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  the  pump- 
ing screw  which  still  bears  his  name.  Among 
the  wild  schemes  of  Archimedes,  is  his  saying, 
that  by  means  of  his  machines  he  could  move 
the  earth  with  ease  if  placed  on  a  fixed  spot 
near  it.  Many  of  his  works  are  extant,  es- 
pecially treatises  de  spkara  <f>  cylindre,  circuit 
dimensioj  de  lineisspiralibus,  de  quadratmra  pt- 
rabokt,  denwnero  arena,  Ac.  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  'that  of  David  Rivaltius,  foL  Paris, 
1615.  Cic.  Tusc  2,  c  95.— De  NaL  D.  %  e. 
34.— IAv.  24,  c  Z4.—QuiiUiL  1,  c  lQ—Vitm 
9,  c.  Z.—Pelyb.  9.— Pint,  in  MarceiL—VmL 
Max.  8,  c.  7. 

Archinus,  I.  a  man  who  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  new  arms  among  the  po- 
pulace' of  Argos,  raised  a  mercenarr  band,  and 
made  himself' absolute.  Polyan.  3,  c  &— 
II.  A  rhetorician  of  Athens.' 

Aacaippus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose 
eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the  prise. 

Arcbon,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon  at  the  gene- 
ral division  after  the  king's  death.    Died.  18. 

Archontrs,  the  name  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  number, 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  for  three  generations.  They 
were  also  to  be  without  deformity  in  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  their  body;  and  were  obliged  to 
produce  testimonials  of  their  dutiful  behaviour 
to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they  had  render- 
ed their  country,  and  the  competency  of  their 
fortune  to  support  their  dignity.  They  took:  a 
solemn  oath  that  thev  would  observe  the  laws, 
nriminfewgr  justice  with  impartiality,  rnd  never  • 
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j  to  be  corrupted.  Iftheyever 
received  bribes,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue 
of  gold  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They 
all  had  the  power  of  punishing  laalefactors  with 
death. '  The  chief  among  them  was  called  Ar- 
cJun ;  the  year  look  its  denomination  from  him ; 
he  determined  ail  causes  between  man  and  wife. 
and  took  care  of  legacies  and  wills ;  he  provided 
for  orphans,  protected  the  injured,  and  punished 
drunkenness.  If  he  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
toxicated during  the  time  of  his  office,  the  mis- 
demeanor was  punished  with  death.  The  se- 
cond of  the  archons  was  called  Basileu$;  it 
■was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The 
profane  and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  he  offered/public  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  the k  state.  He  assisted  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  festivals  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  His  wife  was  to  be  related 
to  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  and  of  a  pure 
and  unsullied  lite.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them 
without  his  crown.  The  Pokmarck  was  an- 
other archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the 
care  of  all  foreigners,  and  provided  a  sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
families  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  These  three  archons 
generally  chose  each  of  them  two  persons  of 
respectable  character,  and  of  an  advanced  age, 
whose  councils  and  advice  might  assist  and 
support  them  in  their  public  capacity.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indistinctly  called  Thesmo- 
tkeUt,  and  received  complaints  against  persons 
accused  of  impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens, 
redressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced  but  such  as  were  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  officers 
of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king 
Codrus ;  their  power  was  originally  ibr  life,  but 
afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  •  After  some,  time,  the  quali- 
fications which  were  required  to  be  an  archon 
were  not  strictly  observed.  Adrian,  before  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was  made  archon 
at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner ;  and  the  same 
honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch.  The 
perpetual  archons  after  thedeath  of  Codnfls  were 
Medon,  whose  office  began  B.  C.  1070;  Acas- 
tus,  1050;  Archippus,  1014;  Thersippus,  995 ; 
Phorbas,  954 ;  Megacles,  923 ;  Diogenetus,  893 ; 
Phereoles,  866 ;  Ariphron,  846 ;  Thespieus,896 ; 
Asamestor,  799;  JEschylus,  778;  Alcmsson, 
756;  after  whose  death  the  archons  were  decen* 
tual,  the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who  be- 
gan 753;  ASsimedes,  744;  Clidicus,  734;  Hip- 
pomeaes,  724 ;  Leocrates,  714 ;  Apsander,  704 ; 
Eryxias,  094;  after  whom,  the  office  became 
annual,  and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was 
the  first.  Arislopk.  in  AW».  *nd  Avib.—PUU. 
Sympos.  \~Dtmott. — Poiiuz. — Jstfsias. 

AacBTTja,  L  a  musician  of  Mityleoe,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Diog.—\\. 
The  son  of  Hestiaeos  of  Tarentum,  was  a  fol- 
"ower  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  an 
able  astronomer  and  geometrician.  He  redeem- 
ed his  master,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
Dunysiua,  and,  for  afc  virtue**  he  was  seven 


times  chosen  by  his  fdlow-cituensgDTernc'ot  * 
Tarentum,  He  invented  some  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  wooden  pigeon  which  could 
fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwzeck,  about  394 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  also  tht 
reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  the  pulley. 
A  fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
by  Porphyry.  Herat.  1,  od.  S&— Cfc.  3,  de 
Oral.—Diog.  in  Vil. 

Arotwds,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
to  Homer.    Dionyt.  Hal.  1. 

Aacros,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the 
north  pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and 
Minor.     Virg.  G.  1. 

ArctOrus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally  . 
supposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  Horat.  3> 
od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation, 
aprrec  ursus,  ovpa  cauda.  It  rises  now  about  the 
beginning  of  October ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  rose 
in  his  age  on  the  19th,  or,  according  to  Colu- 
mella, on  the  5th  of  September. 

Aadys,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.    Herodot.  1,  c.  15. 

Areas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  JBtoiia.    Justin.  24,  c.  1. 

Aaatos,  the  Platonist,  was  a  man  of  equal 
worth  and  knowledge  with  Athenodorus,  but 
he  professed  a  milder  philosophy,  and  one  which 
was  more  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Though  a  native  of  Alexandria,  he  had  escaped 
the  moral  contagion  of  that  Licentious  town. 
When  Egypt  was  subdued  by  Augustus,  the 
conqueror  entered  Alexandria,  holding  Areins 
by  the  hand;  and,  in  the  harangue  which  he 
delivered  to  the  inhabitants  from  his  tribunal, 
informed  them  that  he  spared  their  town  partly 
for  the  sake  of  Areius,  his  own  friend  ana  their 
fellow-citizen.  Yet,  mild  as  were  the  temper 
and  philosophy  of  this  Platonist,  he  strongly 
urged  Augustus  to  destroy  Ceesario,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  fortifying 
his  opinion  by  a  line  in  Homer:— 

'Otwr  dyt&ov  troKvKoipaviii  Itf  Mpav0t  lf<a — 

which  Areius  thus  converted : — 

'Ovff  dya&ov  woXwattrapPn'  itf  Euvifftfpof  *F».. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Egypt,  Areius 
followed  him  to  Rome.  The  empress  Li  via,  in 
the  commencement  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  son  Drusus,  admitted  him  as  a  visiter,  and 
acknowledged  that  her  sorrows  were  much  as- 
suaged by  the  topics  of  consolation  which  he 
suggested:.  He  was  also  patronised  by  Maece- 
nas, in  whose  house  he  frequently  resided. 
Dunlop. 

Arkllius,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in  the 
age»of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesses  in 
the  form  of  his  mistresses.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Areopagitje,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
aeat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near  Athens, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  twoi  *«y»*.  the  kill 
of  Mars.  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated 
seat  of  justice  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  that  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  first  established  it ;  while  others  give 
the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon. . 
The  number  of  judges  that  composed  this  au- 
gust assembly  is  not  known.  They  have  been , 
limited  by  some  to  9,  to  31:  to  51,  and  some* 
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t  <ases  tp  i  jreat  jt  number.  The 
t  ad  religious  ot  the  Athenians  wen  admitted  as 
members,  and  such  areaons  as  had  discharged 
their  duty  with  care  and  faithfulness.  If  any 
of  them  were  confided  of  immorality,  if  ihey 
had  used  any  indecent  language,  they  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held 
in  she  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a 
judge  of  the  Areopagus  always  was  for  life. 
The  Areepegitei  took  cognizance  of  marderv, 
impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour;  and  particiH 
•lorry  of  idleness,  which  tber  deemed  the  cause 
of  all  rice.  They  watehea  over  the  laws,  and 
they  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry;  they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  vir- 
tuous, and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
suck  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or  slighted 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  They  al- 
ways sat  ia  the  open  air,  because  they  took  cog- 
nisance of  murder ;  and  by  their  laws  k  was 
not  permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser 
to  be  both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom 
also  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same 
house  with  men  who  bad  been  guilty  of  shedding 
innocent  blood.  They  always  heard  causes  and 
passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  defendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
clomicnce  should  charm  their  ears  and  corrupt 
their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the  most  just  and 
most  impartial  decisions,  and  their  sentence  was 
deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its 
justice.  The  Areopagites  generally  sat  on  the 
27th,  28lh,  and  99th  day  of  every  month.  Their 
authority  continued  in  its  original  state  till 
Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance  among 
them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  consequence  and 
destroy  thei  r  power.  From  that  time,  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Areo- 
pagites were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
virtue  and  justice ;  and  when  they  censured  the 
debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family  of 
Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a  reform  in  Athens,  they  must 
begin  at  home. 

AnfeTA,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius,  who  mar- 
ried Dion.  She  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  PkU. 
wt  Dion. 

Ahetjbdb,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
inquisitive  after  the  operations  or  nature.  His 
treatise  on  agues  has  been  much  admired.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  fol.  1736. 

Arftaphti.a,  the  wife  of  Melanippus,  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  Nicocrales  murdered  her  husband 
to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was  so  attached 
to  Melanippus,  that  she  endeavoured  to  poison 
Nfcocrates,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother  I. vsander,  whom  shq  mar- 
ried. Lysander  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother, 
upon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
in  the  sea. .  After  this  she  retired  to  a  private 
station.  PUU.  de  Vithd,  Mulier.—Potyaan.8, 
c.  96. 

AyarfLM,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands. 
PkU. 
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I.ekmg  of  8patta,i 
succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  AcrotaJtaa, 
who  bad  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  He 
assisted  Athens  when  Ajstigonus  besieged  it, 
and  died  at  Corinth.  Pan*.  3,  c.  6t—  PSmL 
II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  has  father 
Acrotatus  9d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  soa 
Leon  idea,  son  of  Cleonymus. 

Anojm,  and  Anutos,  a  son  of  Perdiecas, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.    Justin.  7,  c  1.     H&PaitL 

AjHUTnoiram,  a  king  of  Taiteasas,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pttn.  7,-c  48,  lived  130  years,  and 
300  according  to  JJof.0,  v.  396. 

Anus*,  daughter  of  Adnata*,  married  Poly- 
nice*,  whom  she  loved  with  uDcanmom  tender- 
ness. When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  aha 
buried  his  body  in  the  night  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pious  action  she  was 

S wished  with  death.    Theseus  revenged  her 
eath  by  killing  Creon.    Bygi*.  fab.  69  and 
1%—SUt.  Tkeb.  ia 

Aaoiuus,  a  fevourite  youth  of  Pansnaaw, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king  to  the  Ephan.    C.  iWav.  as 


Aaoroa,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens, 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  49. 

Abm,  the  wife  of  Partus  Cecinna,  of  Padua, 
a  Roman  senator  who  was  accused  of  conspira- 
cy against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by 
sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she 
stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her 
husband,  who  followed  her  example.  Pirn.  7. 
Fid.  Part  L 

Abijeos,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Ca> 
naxa.    He  made  peace  with  Artaxerxea.    JCe- 

Abuhnbs,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

AauuiTBxs,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochas  m  his  expedition  against 
Egypt,  where  he  acquired  much  glory.-— —His 
nephew,  the  9d  of  that  name,  defended  his  king- 
dom against  Perdiecas,  the  general  of  Alexan- 
der; but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross, 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  381  B.  C— His 
son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre, 
and  after  the  death  of  Perdiecas  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conquering  Amyntas,  the  Macedo- 
nian genera).    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

ccceded  ma 


A  riamnes.— -  A  riarathes  thedth,  succeeded  1 
father  Ariamm^and  married  Srratouice^lau*4»- 
ter  of  Antiochu*  Theos.  He  died  after  a  mgn 
of  twenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  990,  and  was  snc~ 
reeded  by  his  son  A  riarathes  the  9th,  a  prince 
who  married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Antioebus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes 
saved  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  paying  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the* 
instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamus.— —His  eon, 
the  6th  of  that  name,  called  PkilopaUr,  from 
h»  piety,  succeeded  him  166 B.  C.  An  alliance 
with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against  the  mJse 
claims  that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of 
the  favourites  of  Demetrius,  kins*  of  Syria. 
He  was  maintained  tm  bis  throne  by  Attains, 
*     "his  friends  of  T 
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,  tlieuaumofPergamiis;  but  he  was 
killed  in  the  war  B.  C.  130,  leaving  six.  children, 
five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  surviving 

"wife  Laodioe. The  only  one  who  escaped, 

Ariaratfaes  7th.  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
aiier  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of  jiuthridates 
Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was 
murdered  by  an  iUegitiineiebrother,  upon  which 
his  widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom 
to  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates 
made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  rawed  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  The  young  king,  who 
-was  the  8th  of  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made 
war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by 
whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eight  yeans  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late 
monarch's  brother,  Ariarathes  9th,  kinp;  but 
Mithridates  expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own 
son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  Nicomedesot  Bithynia,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  tyrant,  interested  the  Romans  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Cappadoda.  The  arbiters  wished  to 
make  the  country  free ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
demanded  a  kiog,  and  received  Anobarzaaes, 
B.  0. 91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his 
brother  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  10th;  but  his  title  was  disputed 
by  Siseana,  the  eldest  son  of  GUaphyra,  by  Ar- 
cnelaus,^priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony,  who 
was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties, 
decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  ibr  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
oiler  obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus, 
the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  C.  36.  Diod. 
IB^Jmstin.  13  and  29.— Sttab.  13. 

Aridjbus,  I.  a  companion  of  Cvrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 
surviving  Greeks  in  their  return.  /Hod— II. 
An  illegitimate  son.  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  Roxane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alexan- 
der, brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Aridaus  had  not  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  senses ;  and  therefore  Perdiecas, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  their  connexion/  He  was  seven 
years  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  and 
was  put  to  death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by 
Olympian    JnsHn.  9,  e.  8. — Diod. 

Aaimsas,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
a  id  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
anu  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends  and 
relations.     Curt.  7,  c.  11. 

Ariobarzanes,  I.  a  man  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia  by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles, 
which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  sub- 
sided. Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  king- 
dom, but  the  Romans  restored  him.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  fousht  at 
Pharsalia  against  J.  Cafesar.  He  and  his  king- 
dom Were  preserved  bv  means  of  Cicero.  Cic. 
$,  ad  ABU.  ep.  ty.-^Horat.  ep.  6,  v.  38.— Flor. 

9.  c.  5. II.  A  satrap  of  Pbrygia,  who,  after 

tne  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Pouras,  and  kept  it  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
wmi  succeeded  by  the  sonofMithiWaies,  Diod. 


17.— HL  A  general  of  Darius,  who  defends* 
the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000  loot  against  Alex- 
ander. After  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Ma* 
cedonians,  he  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  city  of  Persepolis.  Dud.  VI.— Curt.  4  ana 
5.— IV.  A  Mede  of  elegant  stature  and  great 
prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointed  to  settle 
the  troubles  of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  4. 

AaioMANnsa,  son  of  Qobryas,  was  general  ot 
Athens  against  the  Persians.    Pint*  xn  Cim. 

AmoKARDDs,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  Hero* 
dot.  7,  c.  7R 

Arion,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  son 
of  Cylos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander,  tyrant  ot 
Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense  riches  by 
his  profession.  Some  time  after  he  wished  to 
revisit  his  country ;  and  the  sailors  of  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  resolved  to  murder  him, 
to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was  carrying  to 
Lesbos.  Arion  begged  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  play  some  melodious  tune ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  nad  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at* 
tracted  round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 
him  safe  on  his  back  to  TQenarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  order- 
ed all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
in.  fab.  l94.—Herodot.  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 

fta».  do  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45.— Jfctf.  11.— Pro- 
per*. 2,  el.  26,  v.  17.— Pint,  in  Symp.  VU 
Part  III. 

ArIovistus,  a  king  of  Germany,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When  Caesar 
was  in  Ganl,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men. 
Cos.  in  BeU.  Gall.— Tacit.  4.  Hist. 

AaisTXNSTDs,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beautifully  edited  by  Abresch.  Zwolto, 
1749. 

Aristagoras,  I.  a  writer  who  composed  a 

history  of  Egypt.    Plin.  36,  c.  12. IL  A 

son-in-law  of  Histiaeus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who 
revoked  from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians 
against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  ex- 
asperated the  king,  that  every  evening  before 
supper,  be  ordered  bis  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.  Hero* 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  Ac.  1.  7,  c.  8.—Poly*n.  1,  c.  14. 

Aristarchds,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian  ot 
Samoa,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived  the  . 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons.  He  was  famous  for  his  criti- 
cal powers,  and  be  revised  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  cri- 
tics were  called  Aristarehi.  He  wrote  above 
800  commentaries  on  different  authors,  much 
esteemed  in  his  a*e.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved  himself,  and 
died  jn  his  73d  year,  B.  C.  157.  He  left  two 
sons,  called  Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras,  both 
famous  for  their  stupidity.  Botat.  do  Art.  poet. 
V.  499.— Ovid.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  24.— Cie. 
ad  Fwm.  3,  ep.  11.  ad  Attic.  1,  ep.  14  —Qi**- 

til.  10,  c.  1. II.  A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  B.  C.  He  composed 
70  traeedies,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded* 
with  the  prize.    One  of  them,  called  Achillea, 
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was  translated  into  Latin  Terse  by 
£tata7u.— 111.  An  astronomer  of  Samoa,  who 
first  supposed  that  the  earth  turned  round  its 
axis,  and  revolved  round  the  sun.  This  doc- 
trine nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares. 
He  maintained  that  the  sun  was  nineteen  times 
further  distant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
and  that  the  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 
globe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  six  or  seven  times  more 
than  that  of  the  earth.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourished  is  not  precisely  known.  His  treatise 
on  the  largeness  and  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  extant,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1688. 

Arjst&as,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  bw  years  after  to 
the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and  com- 
mandea  them  to  raise  him  a  suuue  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  BerodoL  4, 
c  13.— Strah.  14.— Max.  Tvr.  22. 

Abjstioss,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
LysimachuStWhose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
procured  him  the  surname  of  JusL  He  was 
rival  to  Themistocle?,  by  whose  influence  he 
was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484 ;  but  be- 
fore six  years  of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  Athenians..  He  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mander with  Pausanias  against  Mardonius, 
who  was  defeated  at  Platsea.  He  died  so  poor, 
that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed 
at  the  public  charge :  and  his  two  daughters, 
on  account  of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a 
dowry  from  the  public  treasury  when  they  were 
come  to  marriageable  years.  Poverty,  however, 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aristides,  for 
the  grandson  was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  get- 
ting nis  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  When 
he  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  bis 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  opponent 
had  done  to  Aristides.  "  Mention  the  wrongs 
you  have  received,1'  replied  the  equitable  Athe- 
nian ;  "  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is 
yours,  and  not  mine."  C.  Nep.  <f»  Plut.  in 
in/4.— II.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fonder  of 
stories  and  of  anecdotes  than  of  truth.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  fortieth 

volume  has  been  quoted  by  PhU.  in  Parall. 

HI.  A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  one  of  whose  pieces 
Attains  offered  6000  sesterces.  Plin.  7  and  35. 
—IV.  A  Greek  orator,  who  wrote  50  orations. 
When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
be  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelius, 
that  the  emperor  ordered  the  city  immediately 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  in  consequence 
raised  to  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  hymns 
in  prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 
apologues,  panegyrics,  and  harangues;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1733,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size,  in  12mo.  3  vols. 

of  Canterus  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. V.  A  man 

of  Locris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  weasel. 
JBXian,  V.  H.  14. 

Aaisni  uoa,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  who,  about  300  years  B.  C,  attempted, 
with  Timocbaris.  to  determine  the  place  of  the 


daflarent  stars  in  the  heaven*,  and  to  trace  tat 
course  of  the  planets. 

Aaamo,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  whofby  the  sop- 
port  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  MiihridaJcs, 
seized  the  government  of  his  country,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  himself  when 
defeated  by  Sylla.    £>b.81,8& 

Abjstutus,  L  the  elder,  a  philosopher  erf  Cr- 
rene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  erf  the 
Cvrenaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  aupwott  el 
which  he  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  a  iustofj 
of  Libya.  When  travelling  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  away 
the  money  they  carried,  as  too  burdensome. 
On  another  occasion,  discovering  that  tbeaaip 
in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to  pirates,  he  de- 
signedly threw  his  property  into  the  sea,  adding, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  lose  it  than  bis  life. 
Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims  are  recorded 
by  Diogenes,  in  his  lite.    Homer.  2,  SaL  3,  v. 

100. II.  His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 

called  Uie  younger,  was  a  warm  defender  of  ma 
opinions,  and  supported  that  the  principles  of 
all  things  were  pain  and  pleasure.  He  nou- 
rished about  363  years  B.  C. IIL  A  tyrant 

of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one  continued  aeries 
of  apprehension.  He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan, 
in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  343.    Dis*. 

AaisToaJu,  a  beautiful  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strata,  as  she  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  She 
was  passionately  loved  by  Callisthenes,  mad 
was  equally  admired  by  Strata.  The  two  rivals 
so  furiously  contended  for  her  hand,  that  she 
died  during  their  quarrel ;  upon  which  Suata 
killed  himself,  and  Callisthenes  was  never  seen 
after.    Plut.  in  AnaL 

AaBTOCLm,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mea» 
senia,  who  reviewed,  in  a  treatise  on  philoso- 
phy, the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  The 
14th  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  Ac  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  bonks 
on  morals. 

AaiSTOCLiDEs,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenos.  who, 
because  he  could  not  win  the  affection  of  &vm-  t 
phalis,  killed  her  and  her  father;  upon  which 
all  Arcadia  took  up  arms,  and  destroyed  the 
murderer. 

AaisTocafTfiB,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  pot  to 
death  by  his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the 

priestess  of  Diana.    Pans.  8,  c  5. IL  His 

grandson  of  the  same  name  was  stoned  to  death 
for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  his 

Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  683.    id.  ibid. ITX 

A  Greek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchus.  JPlmL 
in  Lye. 

AaisTOD&MUs,  I.  son  of  Aristomachus,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidas.  He,  with  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, conquered  it,  and  divided  the  country 
among  themselves,  1104  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom  be  had 
the  twins  Procles  and  Enrysthenes.  He  was 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupactum,  .though 
some  say  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Phocis.  Poms. 
3,  c.  18.  1. 3,  c.  1  and  \&— BerodoL  7,  c.  904, 1. 

8,  c  131. II.  A  king  of  Messema,  who 

maintained  a  famous  war  against  Sparta.  After 

some  losses,  he  recovered  his  strengtn,  awl  efr 

i  fectually  defeated  the  enemy's  forces.   Arato- 
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fantis  put  bis  daughter  Uy  death  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  Being  afterwards  persecuted  in  a 
dream  by  tier  manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  a 
reign  of  six  years  and  some  months,  in  which 
he  uad  obtained  much  military  glory,  B.  C.  794. 
His  deatt>'<was  lamented  by  his  countrymen, 
who  did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only 
invested  Damis,  one  of  his  friends,  with  abso- 
lute power  to  continue  the  war,  which  was  at 
last  terminated,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many 

losses  on  both  sides.    Paus.  in  Mcssm. III. 

A  8panan,  who  taught  the  children  of  Pausa- 

nias. IV.  A  man  who  was  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  Pompey. 

Arutogen£s,  1.  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  tl>e  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonaias,  king  of  Macedonia. II.  A 

Thrasian  who  wrote  94  books  on  medicine. 

Aristogiton  and  HAMfonms,  two  celebrated 
friends  of  Athens,  who,  by  their  joint  efforts, 
delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pfsistratidsc,  B.  C.  510.  They  received  immor- 
tal honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  sta- 
tues raised  to  their  memory.  These  statues 
were  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  when  he  took 
■  Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristogiton  was  so 
secretly  planned,  and  so  wisely  carried  into  exe- 
cution, that  it  is  said  a  courtesan  bit  her  tongue 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Pans. 
1,  e.  S&.—Berodot.  5,  c.  65.— PM.  de  10,  Orat. 
—An  Athenian  orator,  surnamed  Canis,  for 
bis  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hyperides,  and  Thra- 
syllus.    Pans. 

Aribtomachus.  I.  the  son  of  Cleockeus,  and 
grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Cres- 
pbontes,  Temenus,  and  Aristodemus/  called 
Heraclidae,  conquered  Peloponnesus.    Paus.  2, 

c  7, 1.  3,  c.  15.— Berodot.  6,  7  and  8. II.  A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Ar- 
1  gos.  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.    Paus.  2,  c.  8. 

Aribtcmenes,  I.  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  Curt.  4.  c.  1.— II.  A  famous 
general  of  Messenia,  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  Lacedaemonian  yoke, 
under  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  90 
years.  He  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some 
Spartan  women,  whom  his  soldiers  had  attempt- 
ed ;  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  car- 
ried to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his 
cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty.  •  fie  refus- 
ed to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  satisfied 
with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Just,  from  his  equity,  to  which  he  join- 
ed the  true  valour,  sagacity  and  perseverance 
of  a  general.  He  often  entered  Sparta  with- 
out being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  el  tid- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped 
from  them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a  third 
time,  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  and  his  body 
being  opened,  his  heart  was  fonnd  all  covered 
with  hair.  He  died  671  years  B.  C.  and  it  is 
said  that  he  left  dramatical  pieces  behind  him. 
Diod.  15. — Paus.  in  Messen. 

Aribton,  I.  the  son  of  Atrasicles,  king  of 

Sparta. II.  A  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who, 

heing  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
the  Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and*  was  taken  and  put  to  death.    Curt.  4  cJJ. 
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III.'  A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that  the  na- 
ture-of  the  divinity  is  unintelligible.  It  is  said 
that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  fe.. 
too  powerfully  upon  his  bald  head.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  much  given  to  sensuality.    Diog. 

Aristokicus,  I.  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  concu- 
bine of  Ephesus,  126  B.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attains  had 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  stran- 
gled in  prison.  .Justin.  36,  c.  4  —Flor.  2,  c.  30- 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who 

wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  be- 
sides a  treatise  on  the  Musseum  established  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

Aristophanes,  I.  Of  Aristophanes  antiquity 
supplies  us  with  few  notices,  and  those  of  doubt- 
ful credit  The  most  likely  account  makes  him 
the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  JEgina ;  and 
therefore  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  not  a  na- 
tural, citizen  of  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes 
directed  his  attention  to  the  political  situation 
and  occurrences  of  Athens.  His  second  record- 
ed comedy,  the  Habylonianst  was  aimed  against 
Cleon,  ana  his  third,  the  Acharnians,  turns 
upon  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war— then 
in  its  sixth  year — and  the  advantage  of  a  speedy 
peace.  His  talents  and  address  soon  gave  him 
amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen ;  as 
Cleon  felt  to  his  cost,  the  succeeding  year  on  the 
representation  of  the  Equiles.  The  fame  of 
Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  ad- 
mitted the  popular  dramatist  to  his  court  and 
patronage ;  but  his  invitations  were  steadily  re- 
fused by  the  independent  Athenian.  In  B.  C. 
423,  the  sophists  felt  the  weight  of  his  lash,  for 
in  that  year  heproduced,though  unsuccessfully, 
his  Nubes.  The  vulgar  notion  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  accusation  in  the  criminal 
court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  the  leagued 
accomplice  of  Melitus,  nas  of  late  been  frequent- 
ly and  satisfactorily  refuted.  The  simple  con- 
sideration that  twenty-four  years  intervened 
between  the  representation  of  the  Nubes  and 
the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  such  charge.  In  fact,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  Become  acquainted,  and  occa- 
sionally meeting  together  on  the  best  terms. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the 
time,  his  reputed  doctrines,  and  his  constantly 
consorting  with  notorious  sophists,  along  with 
the  marked  singularity  of  his  face,  figure,  and 
manners,so  well  adapted  to  comic  mimicry.were 
doubtless  the  main  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
him  as  the  sophistic  Coryphaeus.  In  the  Peace 
and  the  Lqsistraia  Aristophanes  again  reverts 
to  politics  and  the  Peloponnesian  war:  in  the 
Wasps,  the  Birds,  and  the  Ecclesiazusa,  he 
takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
state;  in  the  7%esmophoriazusa,B.nd  the  Ran*, 
he  attacks  Euripides  and  discusses  the  drama; 
whilst  in  the  Piutms  he  presents  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Eleven  of 
his  comedies  are  still  extant  but  of  upwards  of 
sixty.  Aristophanes,  during  the  whole  of  hit 
3el  v 
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career,  b*4  •  numerous  body  of  rival  com- 
edians to  oppose.  EcpkantuUSy  Puander,  Calr 
liat,  Hermip/ms,  MyrtHu$y  Lysvmackus,  Lycis, 
Zjtucon,  ancf  PantacUs,  besides  the  more  cele- 
brated writers  whom  we  have  noticed  above, 
were  a  little  his  seniors;  Arisienunes,  Amcip- 
sias,  7\leclides,  PAerecraUs}  Plato,  Diodes* 
Sanmjrioy  PkilyUins,  Philomdes,  StraUis,  ana 
Tkc&pompus,  with  several  others,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  in  all,  were  somewhat  his  juniors ; 
with  most  of  wnom  Aristophanes  had  to  con- 
tend in  the  course  of  his  dramatic  exhibitions. 
Of  these  poets  little  is  leA  us  beyond  their  names 
and  a  lew  isolated  fragments.  Yet  Plato,  Phe- 
ricrates,  and  Philonides  were  men  of  superior 
talent.  With  Theopompus.  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386,  closes  the  list  of  the  Old  Come- 
dians. Although  among  the  extant  works  of 
Aristophanes  we  have  some  of  his  earliest,  yet 
all  bear  the  marks  of  equal  maturity.  But  he 
had  long  been  Preparing  himself  in  silence  for 
the  exercise  of  his  art  which  he  .represents  to 
be  the  most  difficult  of  all  art  *,  nay  out  of  mo- 
desty, (or  according  to  his  own  expression,  like 
a  young  girl  who  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
in  secret,  intrusts  it  to  the  care  of  another,)  he 
at  first  had  his  labours  brought  out  under  an- 
other person's  name.  He  first  appeared  in  his 
own  character,  in  his  Knights;  and  here  he 
maintained  the  boldness  of  a  comedian  in  full 
measure,  by  hazarding  a  capital  attack  on  the 
popular  opinion.  Its  object  was  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  Cleon,  who,  after  Pericles, 
stood  at  the  head  of  all  state  affairs,  who  was  a 
promoter  of  the  war,  a  worthless  vulgarperson, 
but  the  idol  of  the  infatuated  people.  His  only 
adversaries  were  those  more  wealthy  men  of 
property,  who  formed  the  class  of  Knights: 
these  Aristophanes  blends  with  his  party  in  the 
strongest  manner,  by  making  them  his  chorus. 
He  had  the  prudence  no  where  to  name  Cleon, 
but  merely  to  describe  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  m  tstaken.  Yet,  from  fear  of  Cleon 's  faction , 
no  mask-maker  dared  to  make  a  copy  of  his  face ; 
the  poet  therefore  resolved  to  play  the  part  him- 
self, merely  painting  his  face.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived what  tumults  the  performance  exciied 
among  the  collected  populace ;  yet  the  bold  and 
skilful  efforts  of  the  poet  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  his  piece  gained  the  prize.  Scarcely 
a  ay  of  bis  comedies  is  more  political  and  histo- 
rical ;  it  is  also  almost  irresistibly  powerful  as  a- 
piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation :  it  is  truly 
a  philippic  drama.  It  is  only  after  the  storm 
of  jeenng  sarcasms  has  wasted  its  fury,  that 
droller  scenes  follow ;  and  droll  scenes  they  are 
indeed,  where  the  two  demagogues,  the  leather- 
cijfter  (that  is  to  say,  Cleon,)  and  bis  antagonist 
the  sausage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecies, 
and  by  dainties,  vie  with  each  other  in  wooing 
the  favour  of  the  old  dotard  Demos,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  people ;  and  the  play  ends  with 
a  triumph  almost  touchingly  joyous,  where  the 
scene  changes  from  the  Pnyx,  the  plnce  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  PropyUra; 
and  Demos,  wondrouslv  restored  to  youth,  comes 
forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old  Athenians,  and, 
together  with  his  youthful  vigour,  has  recovered 
the  old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon.  With 
the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  of 
those  on  Euripides,  whom  he  frequently  singles 
otf,  (he  other  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  not  so 
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excinsively  directed  against  individual*.  Tfcef 
have,  for  the  most  peri,  a  general,  and  often  e 
very  important  aim,  of  which,  notwithstanding 
all  his  roundabout  ways— his  extravagant  di- 
gressions, and  heterogeneous  interpolations,  the 
poet  never  loses  sight.  The  Peace,  the  Achar- 
nians  and  Lysistiata,  under  various  turns  of  ex* 
pression,  recommend  peace;  the  Ecclesiaame*., 
the  Thesmophoriazusoe,  and  again  the  Lyaia- 
trata,  besides  their  other  purposes,  are  satires  on 
the  conditions  and  manners  of  the  female  *ex, 
The  Clouds  ridicule  the  metaphysics  of  the  so- 
phists ;  the  Wasps,  the  mania  of  the  Athenians 
for  lawsuits  and  trials:  the  Frogs  treat  of  the 
decline  of  tragic  art;  Flatus  is  an  allegory  on 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth ;  the  Bird* 
are  seemingly  the  most  purposeless  of  all,  and 
for  that  verv  reason  one  of  the  most  delightful. 
The  Peace  begins  in  an  extremely  sprightly  and 
lively  manner :  the  peace-loving  Trygams  riding 
to  heaven-on  the.back  of  a  dung-beetle,  in  the 
manner  of  Bellerophon:  War,  a  wild  giant, 
who,  with  his  comrade  Riot,  is  the  sole  inhabit- 
ant  of  Olympus,  in  place  of  all  the  other  gods, 
and  is  pounding  the  cities  in  a  huge  mortar,  in 
which  operation  he  uses  the  most  famous  gene- 
rals as  his  pestles ;  the  goddess  of  peace  buried 
in  a  deep  well,  whence  she  is  hauled  up  with 
ropes  by  the  nnited  exertions  of  all  the  Greek 
nations:  all  these  inventions,  which  are  alike 
ingenious  and  fantastic,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasant  effect.  But  afterwards 
the  poetry  does  not  maintain  an  equal  elevation . 
nothing  more  remains  but  to  sacrifice  and  make 
feasts  to  the  restored  goddess  of  peace,  while 
the  pressing  visits  of  such  persons  as  found  their 
advantage  in  the  war,  form  indeed  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment, though  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise.  We 
have  here  one  example,  among  several  others, 
which  shows  that  the  old  comedians  not  only  p 
altered  the  scenes  in  the  intervals,  while  the 
stage  was  empty,  but  even  when  an  actor  was 
still  in  sight.  The  scene  here  changes  from  n 
spot  in  Attica  to  Olympus,  while  Trygaeos  on 
his  beetle  hangs  aloft  in  air,  and  calls  out  to  he 
machine-manager  to  take  care  that  he  does  not 
break  his  neck.  His  subsequent  descent  into 
the  orchestra  denotes  his  return  to  earth.  The 
liberties  taken  by  the  tragedians,  according  as 
their  subject  might  require  it,  in  respect  pf  the 
unities  of  place  and  time,  on  which  the  moderns 
lay  so  foolish  a  stress,  might  be  overlooked :  the* 
boldness  with  which  the  old  comedian  subjects 
these  mere  externalities  to  his  humorous  caprice 
is  so  striking,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  most  short- 
sighted :  and  yet,  in  none  of  the  treatises  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Greek  stage  has  it  been  pro- 
perly noticed.  The  Acharnians,  a  play  of  an 
earlier  date,  seems  to  us  much  more  excellent 
than  the  Peace,  for  the  continual  progress  and 
the  ever-heightening  wit,  which  at  last  ends  in 
a  really  bacchanalian  revelry.  Dicseofolis,  the 
honest  citizen,  enraged  at  the  false  pretexts  with 
which  the  people  are  put  off,  and  all  terms  of 
peace  thwarted,  sends  an  embassy  to  Laced*- 
mon,  and  concludes  a  separate  peace  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Now  he  returns  into  the  conn- 
try,  and,  in  spite  of  all  disturbances,  make*  an 
enclosure  before  his  house,  within  which  there 
is  peace  and  free  market  for  the  neighbouring 
people,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  harassed 
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by  the  war.  The  blessings  of  peace  aieex*** 
btfed  in  the  moat  palpable  manner  for  hungry 
maws;  the  iaiBaJoUanbringsWeelsand  poul- 
try for  baiter,  and  nothiag  is  thought  o*  but 
feasting  and  revelling.  Lamachus,  the  famous 
general,  who  lives  oa  the  other  side,  is  sum- 
moned, by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  to- the 
defence  of  the  frostier;  while  Dicssopolis  is 
invited  by  his  neighbours  to  partake  of  a  feast, 
to  which  eaeh  brings  his  contribution.  The 
preparations  of  arms,  and  the  preparations  in 
the  kitchen,  now  90  on  with  equal  diligence 
and  despatch  on  both  sides:  here  they  fetch  the 
lance,  there  the  spit ;  here  the  armour,  there  the 
wine-can  j  here  they  fasten  the  crest  on  the  hel- 
met, there  they  pluck  thrushes.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Lamacnus  returns  with  broken  head  and 
crippled  foot,  supported  by  two  comrades;  on 
the  other  side,  Uicasopolis,  drunk,  and  led  by 
two  good-natured  damsels.  The  lamentations 
of  the  one  are  continually  mimicked  and  derid- 
ed by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  and  with  this 
contrast,  which  is  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point,  the  play  ends.  The  Lysistrata  bears  so 
evil  a  character,  that  we  must  make  but  fugitive 
mention  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hot  em- 
bers. The  women,  according  to  the  pool's  in- 
vention, have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  by  a 
severe  resolution,  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  peace.  Under  the  guidance  of  their 
clever  chieftain,  they  organise  a  conspiracy  for 
this  end  through  all  Greece,  and  at  the  same- 
time  get  possession,  in  Athens,  of  the  fortified 
Aeropolis.  The  terrible  plight  into  which  the 
husbands  are  reduced  by  this  separation,  occa- 
sions the  most  ridiculous  scenes ;  ambassadors 
come  from  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
peace  is  concluded  with  the  greatest  despatch  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  clever  Lysistrata.  In 
apite  of  all  the  bold  indecencies  which  the  play 
contains,  its  purpose,  divested  of  these,  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  innocent ;  the  longing  for  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  which  were  so  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  absence  of  the  men,  is  to  put  on 
end  to  this  unhappy  war  which  was  ruining  all 
Greece.  The  honest  coarseness  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, in  particular,  is  inimitably  well 
portrayed.  The  Ecclesiazusn ;  also  a  govern- 
ment of  women,  but  much  more  corrupt  than  the 
former.  The  women,  disguised  as  met,  steal  in- 
to the  assembly,  and  by  means  of  this  surreptiti- 
ous majority, ordain  a  new  constitution,  in  which 
there  is  to  be  a  community  of  goods  and  wives. 
This  is  a  satire  upon  the  ideal  republics  of  the 
philosophers  with  laws  like  then*;  such  as  Pro- 
tagoras had  projected  before  Plato's  time.  This 
play,  in  our  opinion,  labours. under  the  same 
faults  as  the  Peace :  the  introduction,  the  private 
assembly  of  the  women,  the  description  of  the 
assembly,  are  all  treated  in  a  masterly  style ;  but 
towards  the  middle  it  comes  to  a  stand-still. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  show  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  communities,  especially 
from  the  community  of  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  rights  in  love  for  the  old  and 
pgly,  as  for  the  young  and  beautiful.  This  con- 
fusion is  pleasant  enough,  but  it  turns  too  much 
«poti  one  continually  repeated  joke.  The  old 
allegoric  comedy,  in  general,  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  its  progress,  when  a  per- 
son begins  with  turning  the  world  upside  down, 
of  course  the  strangest  individual  incidents  will 
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The  play  called  the  Thesmophoriazusss, 
has  a  proper  intrigue,  a  knot  which  is  not  untied 
till  quite  at  the  end,  and  in  this  it  possesses  a 
great  advantage.  Euripides,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  misogyny  or  his  tragedies,  is  accu* 
ed  and  sentenced  to  condign  punishment  at  th* 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  at  which  women 
alone  might  be  present.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  excite  the  effeminate  poet  Agathon  to  such 
an  advenrure^luxipides  disguises  his  brother-in- 
law  Mnesilochus,  a  man  now  advanced  in  years,, 
in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  this  shape  he 
may  plead  his  cause.  The  manner  in  which  he 
does  this,  renders  him  suspected,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  is  a  man ;  he  flees  to  an  altar,  and  for 
greater  security  against  their  persecution,  he 
snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  a  woman,  and 
threatens  to  loll  it  if  they  do  not  let  him  alone. 
As  he  is  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  out  to  be 
only  a  wine-skip  dressed  up  in  child's  clothes. 
Then  comes  Euripides  under  various  forms  to 
rescue  his  friend ;  now  he  is  Menelaus,  whir 
finds  his  wife  Helen  in  Egypt ;  now  Echo,  help- 
ing the  chained  Andromache  to  complain ;  now 
Persons,  about  to  release  her  from  ner  bonds. 
At  last  he  frees  Mnesilochus,  who  is  fastened 
to  a  kind  of  pillory,  by  disguising  himself  as  a 
procuress,  and  enticing  away  the  officer,  a  sun* 
pie  barbarian,  who  is  guarding  him,  by  the 
charms  of  a  flute-playing  girl.  These  parodied 
scenes,  composed  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  tragedies,  are  inimitable.  Everywhere  m 
this  poet,  the  instant  Euripides  comes  into  play, 
we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  clever* 
est  and  most  catting  ridicule :  as  though  the 
mind  of  Aristophanes  possessed  quite  a  specific 
talent  for  decomposing  the  poetry  of  this  trage- 
dian into  comedy.  The  play  of  the  Clouds  ie 
very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part  has  not 
been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  It  ie 
intended  to  snow,  that  the  propensity  to  philos- 
ophical snbtilties,  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Athenians  were  neglected,  that  speculation  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  by  sophistical  slight,  in  particu- 
lar, all  justice  was  tamed  into  quibbles,  and  the 
weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off  victo- 
rious. The  Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the 
chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet  personifi- 
ed, and,  no  doubt  dressed  them  out  strangely 
enough)  are  an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical 
thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  ot 
experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite 
form  and  substance,  in  the  region  of  possibilities. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Aristophanic 
wit,  in  general,  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec-* 
tators.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  a 
propensity  to  idle,  unintelligible  dreams,  that  he 
walks  in  air,  and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at 
his  first  appearance  descends  from  the  air  in  hie 
basket.  Whether  this  description  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  him  is  another  question :  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
was  very  idealistic,  and  not  so  much  confined  to 
popular  usefulness  as  Xenophon  would  havene 
believe.  But  why  did  Aristophanes  irabody 
the  metaphysics  of  the  sophists  in  the  person  of 
Socrates,  himself,  in  fact,  a  decided  antagonist 
of  the  sophists  1  Perhaps  there  was  some  pee 
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«unal  dislike  at  the  bottom;  we  must  not  attempt 
«o  justiiy  him  on  this  score,  bat  the  choice  of  the 
name  does  not  at  all  prejudice,  the  excellence  of 
the  fiction.  Aristophanes  declares  this  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  works,  though,  in 
this  expression  indeed,  he  must  not  be  exactly 
taken  at  his  word.  He  unhesitatingly  allows 
himself  on  every  occasion  the  most  unbounded 
praises  of  himself ;  this  also  seems  to  belong  to 
die  unrestrained  license  of  comedy.  The  play 
of  the  Clouds,  it  may  be  added,  was  unfavour- 
ably received  at  its  performanae ;  it  was  twice 
exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prize,  but  with- 
out success.  The  play  of  the  Frogs,  as  already 
mentioned,  tarns  upon  the  decline  of  tragic  art. 
Euripides  was  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  and 
Agatnon ;  there  remained  none  bat  second-rate 
tragedians.  Bacchus  misses  Euripides,  and 
wishes  to  fetch  him  back  from  the  infernal  world. 
In  this  he  imitates  Hercules,  but  though  equip- 
ped with  the  lion-hide  and  club  of  that  hero,  he 
is  very  unlike  him  in  character,  and  as  a  das- 
tardly voluptuary,  gives  rise  to  much  laughter. 
Here  we  may  see  the  boldness  of  the  comedian 
in  the  right  point  of  view;  he  does  not  scrapie 
to  attack  the  guardian  god  of  his  own  art,  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  the  play  was  exhibited.  It  was 
the  common  belief  that  the  gods  understood  fun 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  rows 
himself  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  the 
frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with  their  unmelodi- 
ous  croaking.  The  proper  chorus,  however, 
consists  of  the  shades  of  the  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and* odes  of  wonderful 
beauty  are  assigned  to  them.  JEschylus  had  at 
first  assumed  the  tragic  throne  in  the  lower 
world,  but  now  Euripides  is  for  thrusting  him 
off  it.  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  de- 
cide this  great  contest:  the  two  poets,  the  sub- 
limely wrathful  .ALscnylus,  the  subtle,  vain 
Euripides,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  sub- 
mit specimens  of  their  art;  they  sin£,  they  de- 
claim against  each  other,  and  all  their  features 
are  characterized  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  each  lays  a  verse ; 
but  let  Euripides  take  what  pains  be  will  to  pro- 
duce his  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse  of  ASs- 
chylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  antag- 
onist. A.t  last  he  grows  weary  of  the  contest, 
and  tells  Euripides  he  may  mount  into  the  bal- 
ance himself  with  all  his  works,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  Cephisophon,  and  he  will  lay  against 
them  only  two  verses.  Bacchus,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  Mschy- 
hfs,  and  though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that 
he  would  take  him  back  with  him  from  the 
lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  allu- 
sion to  his  own  verse  from  the  Hippolytus  :— 

ASschylus,  therefore,  returns  tothe  living  world, 
and  resigns  the  tragic  throne  to  Sophocles  du- 
ring his  absence.  The  observation  which  was 
made  concerning  the  changes  of  scene  in  the 
Peace,  may  be  repeated  of  the  Frogs.  The 
scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  place  both 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  natives.  After- 
wards the  stage,  though  Bacchus  had  not  left  it, 
te  transformed  at  once  into  the  hither  shore  of 
the  Acherusian  lake,  which  was  represented  by 
the  sunken  space  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  was 
net  till  Bacchus  landed  on  the  other  end  of  the 
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Logeura,  that  the  scenery  represented  the  infer* 
nal  regions,  with  (he  palace  of  Pluto  in  tne  back- 
ground. Let  not  this  be  taken  for  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  the  ancient  Scholiast  testifies  as  much  ex- 
pressly. The  Wasps  appears  to  be  the  weakest 
of  Aristophanes'  plays.  The  subject  is  too  con- 
fined, the  folly  exhibited  appears  as  a  singular 
weakness  without  any  satisfactory  general  sig- 
nificance, and  in  the  treatment  it  is  too  kmg 
spun  out  In  this  instance,  the  poet  himself 
speaks  modestly  of  his  means  of  entertainment, 
and  will  not  promise  unbounded  laughter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Birds  sparkles  with  the  boldest 
and  richest  imagination  in  the  province  of  the 
fantastically  marvellous :  it  is  a  merry,  buoyant 
creation,  bright  with  the  gayest  plumage'  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  con- 
ceives the  main  purport  of  the  work  to  consist  in 
the  most  universal,  and  most  unreserved  satire 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of 
all  human  constitutions  in  general.  Rather  say, 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  harmless  taffbonry. 
which  has  a  touch  at  everything,  gods  as  well  as 
man,  but  without  any  where  pressing  towards 
any  particular  object  All  that  was  remarkable 
in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural  history,  in 
mythology,  in  the  lore  of  augury,  in  jEsop's  Fa- 
bles, or  even  in  proverbial  expressions,  the  poet 
has  ingeniously  wended  in  this  poem ;  he  even 
goes  back  as  far  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
how  at  first  black-winged  Night  laid  a  wind-egg, 
whence  lovely  Eros,  with  golden  pmions  (doubt- 
lessly a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  then  gave  birth 
to  all  things.  Two  fugitives  of  the  human 
species  find  their  way  into  the  domain  of  the 
birds,who  are  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  suf- 
fered from  man;  the  captives  save  themselves 
by  proving  clearly,  that  the  birds  are  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  creatures,  and  advise  them  to 
collect  their  scattered  powers  into  one  enormous 
state;  thus  the  wondrous  city,  Cloud-coekoo- 
town  (NtfcAwmnrvyf  «,)  is  built  above  the  earth ; 
all  sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  poets, 
soothsayers,  geometers,  lawgivers,  sycophants, 
wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  but 
are  bid  go  their  ways,  new  gods  are  ordained, 
of  course  after  the  image  of  birds,  as  mankind 
conceive  theirs  as  human  beings ;  the  frontier 
of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods, 
so  that  no  savour  of  sacrifice  can  reach  them, 
whereby  they  are  brought  into  great  distress, 
and  send  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  'vora- 
cious Hercules,  Neptune,  (who  after  the  usual 
fashion  among  men,  swears  "  By  Neptune  P*> 
and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in 
the  most  correct  fashion, but  discourses  gibber* 
ish ;  these,  however,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  whatever  terms  the  birds  please  to  offer, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world .  However  like  a  farcical  tale  all  this 
may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  significance; 
it  casts  a  bird's-eye  glance,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sum  of  all  things,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  all 
very  proper,  considering  that  most  of  our  con- 
ceptions are  true  only  for  a  human  point  of 
view.  The  ancient  critics  judged  Crathrasto 
be  strong  in  keen,  straight-forward  satire,  hot 
to  be  deficient  in  pleasantry  and  humour;  nei- 
ther, say  thev,  had  he  skill  to  develop  a  strik- 
ing plot  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  to  fill  up  his 
plays  with  the  proper  detail.    Eupolia,  thcr  say, 
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was  Blearing  in  his  mirth,  skilful  in  ingenious 
turns  of  meaning,  so  that  he  had  no  need  of 
Parabases  to  say  whatever  he  wished;  bnt  he 
wanted  satiric  power.  Aristophanes,  they  add, 
iA  a  happy  medium,  unites  the  excellences  of 
ooth ;  satire  and  mirth  in  his  poem  are  most 
completely  melted  down  into  each  other,  and  in 
the  most  attractive  proportions.  From  these  ac- 
counts, we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  that  of "  The  Knights," 
is  most  in  ihe  style  of  Cratinus ;  "  The  Birds," 
in  thai  of  Eupolis;  and  that  he  had  their 
respective  manners  immediately  in  view  when 
he  composed  these  plays.  For  though  he 
boasts  ol  his  independence  and  originality,  and 
of  his  never  borrowing  any  thing  from  others, 
yet  there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence at  work  among  such  distinguished 
contemporaries..  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
grounded,  we  have  perhaps  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Cratinus,  rather  for  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Athenian  manners 
and  the  insight  which  they  would  have  afforded 
us  into  the  Athenian  constitution ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Eupolis  rather  in  respect  of 
their  comic  form.  Tne  Plutus  is  the  reiashion- 
ment  of  an  earlier  work  of  Aristophanesf  but 
in  its  extant  form,  one  of  his  latest  In  its  es- 
sence it  belongs  to  the  Old  Comedy,  but  in  the 
sparingness  of  personal  satire,  and  in  the  mild- 
ness which  pervades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  to- 
wards the  Middle  Comedy.  The  older  comedy, 
indeed,  received  its  death-blow  from  a  formal 
enactment,  but  even  before  that  event  it  was 
perhaps  every  day  more  hazardous  to  exercise 
the  democratic  privilege  of  the  old  comedian  in 
its  full  extent.  We  are  even  told,  (but  proba- 
bly only  on  conjecture,  for  others  hare  denied 
the  story,)  that  Alcibiades  had  Eupolis  drown- 
ed, on  account  of  a  play  which  that  poet  had 
directed  against  him.  Against  such  perils  no 
zeal  in  the  cause  of.  art  will  stand  its  ground : 
it  is  but  fair  that  a  person,  whose  calling  it  is  to 
amuse  his  fellow-citizens,  should  at  least  be  so- 
core  of  his  life.  The  best  editions  of  the  works 
of  Aristophanes  are,  Roster's,  fol.  Amst  1710, 
.and  the  12mo>  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of 
Brunck.4  vols.  8vo.  Argent.  1783,  which  would 
still  be. more  perfect  did  it  contain  the  valuable 
scholia.    Qnintil.  10,  c.  1.— Paterc.  1,  c  16.— 

Horai.  1,  Sat  4,  v.  1. II.  A  grammarian  of 

Byzantium,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria under1  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Abistophon,  I.  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  re- 
clining on  the  bosom  of  Nemea,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of 
the  masterly  piece.  He  also  made  a  painting 
of  Mars  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Venus.    Plvt. 

t»  AU.—Athen.  \3.—PUn.  35,  c.  11. II.  A. 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of 
whose  fragments  are  collected  in  Athenseus. 

Arwtotkleia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aristo- 
tle, because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
country  from  Alexander. 

Abistoteles,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicoraachus  by  Festiada,  born 
at  Stagira.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athens,  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon 
signalized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  ge- 
nius. He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  disso- 
lve disposition  in  his  yonth,  but*  now  he  appli- 


ed  himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and,  after 
he  bad  spent  30  years  in  hearing  the  instruc- 
tions of  Plato,  he  opened  a  school  for  himself 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  it- 
liberality  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  meals ;  he  slept  little,  and  always 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in  it, 
which  by  falling  into  a  brazen  basin  underneath, 
early  awakened  him.  He  was.  according  to 
some,  ten  years  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who 
received  his  instructions  with  much  pleasure  and 
deference,  and  always  respected  him.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  to 
Theophrastus  at  his  death,  and  they  were  bought 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  hv 
moos  library  of  Alexandria.  iJiogenes  Laertes 
has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  tbem. 
Aristotle  had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his 
genius  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his 
personal  defects.  He  has  been  called  by  Plato 
the  philosopher  of  truth ;  and  Cicero  compli- 
ments him  with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence, 
universal  knowledge,  readiness  and  acuteneas  ot 
invention,  and  fecundity  of  thought.  Aristotle 
studied  nature  more  than  art,and  had  recourse  to 
simplicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament. 
He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as 
Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the  same 
dominion  over  men's  minds  as  his  pupil  over 
nations.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  en- 
couraged his  learned  tutor  to  write  the  history 
of  animals ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  assist 
him,  he  supplied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in 
bis  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thou- 
sand men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
hunting,or  hawking,wbich  were  carefully  trans* 
mitted  to  the  philosopher.  Aristotle's  logic  has 
long  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded 
as  the  perfect  model  of  all  imitation.  As  he  ex- 
pired, the  philosopher  is  said  to  hare  uttered  the 
following  sentiment :  Fade  kunc  mnndum  in* 
fravi,  amxius  vixi,  pertwrbahts  egredier>  caum 
causarum  vtieercre  meu  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  in  these  words :  "  I  inform  you  I  have  a 
son ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  sq  much  for  making 
me  a  father,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  age 
when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his,  instructer. 
I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  me,  and  a  king,  worthy  of  Macedonia."  Etc 
died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  323.  His 
treatises  hare  been  published  separately ;  but 
the  best  edition  of  the  works  collectively,  is  that 
of  Duval,  9  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629.  Tyrrwhitt's 
edition  of  the  Poetica,  Oxon.  4to.  1794,  is  a  va- 
luable acquisition  to  literature.  He  had  a  son, 
whom  he  called  Nicomachus,  by  the  courtesan 
Herpyllis.  Some  have  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not 
find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There 
are,  however,  different  reports  about  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at 
Athens  of  a  colic,  two  veers  after  Alexander's 
death.  The  people  of  Stagira  instituted  festi- 
vals in  his  honour,  because  he  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  their  city.  Diog.  in  vU&<~ 
PhU.  in  Alex,  and  de  Alex.  fort.  Ac— Vie. 
Acad.  Quasi.  4,  de  Oral.  3,  de  Finib.  5.- 
QtdntU.  1,  9,  6,  l0.—AUi*n.  V.  H.  A.— Justin. 
l£— Justin.  Mttrtyr.-- August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  & 
—PHn.  9,4, 5  Ac^-iMtafc— V*L  jfcfaa  ft, e.<* 
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fee.~__There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same 
name. 

Aribtoxentts.  a  celebrated  musician,  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  Tarentam.  He  wrote 
458  different  treatises  on  philosophy,  history, 
doc.  and  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
•succeeding  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  for  which 
he  always  spoke  with  ingratitude  of  his  learned 
master.  Ox  all  his  works,  nothing  remains  but 
three  books  upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on 
that  subject  extant. 

Arius,  a  celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  the 
Aran  controversy  that  denied  the  eternal  di- 
vinity and  consubetantiality  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  was  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opi- 
nions, he  gamed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  triumphed  over  his.  powerful  an- 
tagonist Alhanasius.  He  died  the  very  night 
he  was  going  to  enter  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph. 

Armehtarhjb,  a  Caesar  In  the  reign  of  Dk>» 
-elesian. 

Armujbtrium,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  October  When  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  all  Che  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  often  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii  it  was  instituted  A.  U.  C. 
M3.     Varro.  deL.L.*,c  3.-^Lte.  97,  c.  37. 

Armimbs,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  some  time,  and  was  at  last  conquered 
by  Germanicas  in  two  great  battles.  He  was 
poisoned  by  one  of  his  mends,  A.  D.  19,  in  the 
&7th  year  of  his  age.  M*.  66.—TbcU.  Ann.  1, 
•Ac. 

Arn  obtos,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesiau'S  reign, ' 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He 
applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by  the 
bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  since- 
-rity.  upon  this  ne  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion, 
-and  ridiculed  the  heathen  gods.  Opinions  are 
various  concerning  the  parity  of  hisstyle,though 
all  agree  in  praise  of  his  extensive  erudition. 
The  hook  that  he  wrote.  4m  RMetorica  bistitu- 
tione,  is  not  extant  The  beat  edition  of  his 
treatise  Advents  Genies  is  the  4to.  printed  L. 
Bat.  1651. 

ArriInus,  L  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of 
•Epictus,  called  a  second  Xenophon,  from  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquaintance  with  military 
and  political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books  on 
Alexander's  expedition,  the  periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  Red  Sea,  four  books  on  the  disser- 
tations of  Epictetus,  besides  an  account  of  the 
Alani,  Bithynians,  and  Parthians.  He  flourish- 
ed about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  consulship  and  government  of 
•Cappadocia  by  M.  Antoninus^  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arrian';  Expedilio  AUxandri,  is  the  fol. 
Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  1704,  and  the  8vo.  a  Raphe- 
lio,  3  vols.  1707,  and  the  Tactica,  8vo.  Amat. 

•  1683. II.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 

in  twenty-four  books  on  Alexander ;  also  ano- 
ther poem  on  Attains,  king  of  Pergemus.  He 
.likewise  translated  Virgil's  Oeorgies  into  Greek 
verse. 

Annum,  and  Am*,  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, whoso  ingratiated  himself  with  Augus- 
tus after  the  battle  of  Aetna*,  that  the  do&- 
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<pieTor  declared  the  people  of  Alexandria  on  od 
the  preservation  of  their  city  to  three  causes; 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  because  Ar- 
rius  was  a  native  of  the  place.  Piml.  *»  Ante*. 

AaRUimua,  a  famous  geographer,  who,  upon 
being  accused  of  adultery  and  treason  under 
Tiberius,  opened  bis  veins.    Tacit.  Aim.  €L 

AjwicBB,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who, 
upon  seeing  Seleucus  defeated  bv  the  Gauls,  in- 
vaded Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire,  360  B.  C.  He  add- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  es- 
tablishing his  power  and  regulating  the  laws* 

Justin.  41,  «.  5  and  6.— SwaS.  11  and  IS. 

II.  His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same  name. 
He  carried  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  Who  entered  the  field  with  140,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  afterwards  made 
peace  with  Antiochus,  and  died  B.C.  217.  Jd. 

41,  c.  & III.  The  third  king  of  Parthia,  of 

the  family  of  the  Arsacides,  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  also  called  Priapetius.  He  reigned* 
twelve  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mitbridates  and 
Phraates.  Phraates  succeeded,  as  being  the 
elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  la 
his  brother,  though  he  had  many  children ;  ob- 
serving, that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in  view, 
not  the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  prosperity 

of  his  subjects.    Justin.  31,  c   5. IV.  A 

king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  He  fought  long  with  ^access 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  by  the 
snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  pro  oat 
his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him  of  life. 

MaroeUin. V.  The  eldest  son  of  Artafaa- 

iras,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  father,  af- 
ter the  death  of  king  Artaxias.    Tncsl.  JKst  6. 

Arsacivje,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaees,  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  sutvqtted 
till  the  239th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia.    JusUn.  41. 

Arsanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  father  of 
Codomanns. 

Arsbs,  the  younger  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Per* 
sia,  and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after  a  reign 
of  three  years.    Diod.  17. 

Arsinoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Leu'cippna  and 
Philodice,  was  mother  of  JEsculapius  by  Apol- 
lo, according  to  some  authors.  She  received 
divine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta,  aaaffid. 
8— Pans.  2,  c  96, 1.  3,  c.  13. II.  The  fas- 
ter and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladerphus,  worship- 
ped after  death  under  the  name  of  Veans  Ze- 
phyritis.  Dinocharea  began  to  build  her  a  tem- 
ple with  loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a  sta- 
tue of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  magnet ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect 
prevented  it  being  perfected.    Plin*  34,  c  M. 

III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagna,  who 

maiTiedLysimaehuskiagof  Macedonia.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Ceraunas.  her  own  bro- 
ther, married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  previously  »uidet*dLy*onn- 
chusand  Phstip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  !*»- 
maehas,  in  their  mother's  arms.  Arsinoe  was 
after  banished  to  T 
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na  17,  e.  1,  Ac— IV.  A  younger  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  Au- 
euny  despatched  berto  gain  the  good  graces  of 
her  sister.  Hbri.  AMsc  4.—Appian.  Vid.  Part  I. 

AttTABimra,  i.  son  of  Hysiaspes.  was  brother 
to  Darius  the  first  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him  with  the 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner: 
•nd  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would  haveshared 
-the  same  fate,  had  not  he  discovered  the  snares 
of  the  assassin  and  punished  him  with  death. 
IHod.  U.—Juslin.  3,  c.  1,  &c-^Mtrod*.  4>  e. 

48,  1.  7,  c.  10,  doe. 41.  A  king  of  Parthia 

«fier  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  3d.  He 
undertook  a  war  against  a  nation  of  Scythia,  in 
which  he  perished.  His  son  Milhridateft  suc- 
ceeded ium,and  merited  the  appellation  of  Great. 

Ju&n.  U,  c.  9L ILL  A  king  of  Media,  and 

afterwards  of  Parthia.  He  invaded  Armenia, 
from  whence  he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
his  throne,  which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and,  some 
time  after,  he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient 
power,  and  died  A.  D.  48.  Tacii,  Ann.  6,  Ac 
—IV.  Another  king  of  Parthia,  who  made 
war  against  the  emperor  Caracalla,  who  had 
attempted  his  life  on  pretence  of  ♦courting  his 
daughter.  He  was  murdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
to  the  Persian  monarchs.    Dios—Herodian. 

Artabasaves,  or  Arvambnbs,  the  eldest  son 
of  Darius  when  a  private  person.  He  attempt- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne  in  prefe- 
rence to  Xerxes.    Justin. 

Artabazos,  L  a  son  of  Pharnaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
the  til  success  of  Mardoni us.  Hsrtdot.  7, 8  and 
9.  .  -II.  A  general  who  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became  the  fa- 
miliar friend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the  murder 
of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up  with 
his  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt.  6,  c.  9 
and  13, 1. 6,  c.  5, 1. 7,  c.  3  and  5, 1. 8,  c.  1. 

Artaoaas,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  king  excepted. 

Artaphbrnrs,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  Vid.  Da- 
Us.    CNe?.inMiU.—&rodol. 

Ajrtavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Upper  Armenia,who  wrote  tragedies,  and  shone 
a«  an  orator  and  historian.  He  lived  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  Crassus,  the  Roman  gene- 
mi,  was  defeated  partly  on  account  of  his  delay. 
He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his  expedition 
against  Parthia,  foArbich  Antony  reduced  his 
kingdom,  and  carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  led  in 
golden  chains.  He  was  some  time  after  mur- 
dered. Strab.  11. Two  other  kings  of  Ar- 
menia bore  this  name. 

Aataxa,  and  Artaxus,  a  general  of  Antto- 
ehns  the  Gfreai,  who  erected  the  province  of 
Armenia  into*  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  successors.    Strab,  1 1. 

Artaxsrxcs,  I.  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
af  Persia  afler  his  father  Xerxes.  Be  destroy- , 


«d  Artabanms,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  tad 
attempted  to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against 
the  Bactiians,  and  re-conquered  Egypt  that  had 
revolted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  mode- 
ration. One  of  his  hands  was  longer  than  the 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  Macrochir  or 
Longimanus.  He  reigned  39  years,  and  died 
B.  C.  425.  C.  Nep.  in  Rtg.—PUU.  in  ArUuc 
—The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Persia, 
was  8umamed  Mnembn,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius  the  se- 
cond^by  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Area- 
ces,  which  he  changed*  into  Artaxerxes  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus, 
who  had  been  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the 
seacoasts,  assembled  a  large  army  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  at  last  marched  against  his 
brother  at  the  head  of  100,000  barbarians  and 
13,000  Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his 
forces  routed.  It  has  been  reported  that  Cyrus 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous 
of  the  honour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for 
saying  that  they  had  killed  him.  After  he  was 
delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his  brother.  Arte* 
xerxes  stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks 
against  Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
that  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  son's  unnatural  behaviour,  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  46  years, 
(B. JD.  368. /Artaxerxes  had  150  children  by  his 
1350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sens. 
Pint,  in  vitd.—C.   Nep.  in  Reg.—Jfotiin.  10. 

c.  \\bfi.—Dio&.  13,  <fca The  3d,  sumamed 

Ocnus,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  punished 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspired 
against  him,  and  recovered  Egypt,  which  had 
revolted,destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Syria. 
He  made  war  against  the  Cadnsii,  and  greatly 
rewarded  a  private  man  called  Codomanusfor 
his  uncommon  valour.  But  his  behaviour  in 
Egypt,  and  his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants, 
offended  his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged 
his  physician  to  poison  him.  B.C.337,  and  after- 
wards gave  his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and 
made  handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  •**«• 
tin.  10,  c.  %.—DUd.  Yl.—JRtian.  V.  J7.  6,  c  a 

Artaxerxes,  or  Artaxares  I.  a  common 
soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  A.  D. 
238,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  a  kingdom, 
which  baa  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Da- 
rius. Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  conquered 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  remain  within  his  king- 
dom.   Herodian.  5. One  of  his  successors, 

sen  of  Sapor,  bore  his  name,  and  reigned  elev- 
en vearsydunng  which  be  distinguished  himself 
by  his  cruelties.  s 

Artaxias,  I.  a  son  of  Aartavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's 
tcoeps.  He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tigra- 
nes to  the  throne. It  Another,  son  of  Pole- 
moo,  whose  original  mdm  was  Zeno.    Afiev 
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the  expulsion  of  Venones  {bom  Amenta,  1m 

was  made  king  of  Germanicus.  TVzoi.  6,  Ann. 
c.  31.    fid.  Artaxa. 

Artayctes,  a  Persian,  appointed  governor  of 
Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a  cross  by 
the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties.    Herod.  7  and  9. 

Art£mjdo«ub,  L  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
wrote  a  history  and  description  ol  the  earth,  in 
eleven  books.    He  flourished  about  104  years 

•B.  C. II.  A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 

who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  interpretation 
ui'  dreams,  still  extant ;  the  best  edition  of  which 
us  that  of  lligallins,  Paris,  4to.  1604,  to  which 

is  annexed  Ackmetos  oneirocritica. I1L  A 

man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a 
Ihx>k  on  illustrious  men,  jiot  extant    As  he  was 


a  I  riend  of  J.  Caesar,  he  wrote  down  an  account  of 
ihc  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  him. 
He  gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Caesar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence. 
Plut.  in  Cos. 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  .Hali- 
carnassus,  reigned  over  Hahcarnassus  and  the 
neighbou ring  country.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  was  so- great  that  the  monarch  ob- 
served that  all  his  men  fought  like  women,  and 
all  his  women  like  men.  The  Athenians  were 
so  ashamed  of  fighting  against  a  woman,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachm*  for  her 
head. There  was  also  another  queen  of  Ca- 
rta of  that  name,  often  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Hecatomnus  king  of  Caria,  or  Halicarnassusy 
and  was  married  to  her  own  brother  Mausolos, 
famous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so 
fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank 
in  her'liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been 
burned,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
which,  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was 
called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  monument  she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all 
monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invited 
all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed 
rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so  incon- 
solable for  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  she 
died  through  grief  two  years  after.  VUruv. — 
Strab.  14.— Plin.  25,  c.  7. 1.  36,  c.  5. 

Artemon,  I.  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  who  was 
with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is 
said  he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the  testudot 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
—II.  A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  col- 
lecting books. III.  A  Syrian,  whose  features 

resembled  in  the  strongest  manner,  those  of  An- 
tiochus.     Vid.  Aniiockus. 

Artobarzanrs.  a  son  of  Darius,  who  endeav- 
oured to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose.  Herodot. 
7,  c.  2  and  3. 

ArvXlbs,  a  name  given  to  twelve  priests  who 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia. 
They  were  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of 
Acca  Laurentia.  Varro  de  L.L.L  Vid.  Am- 
brarvalia. 

Arums,  L  a  brother  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 


He  married  Tullia,  who  murdered  him  to  a*. 
pouse  Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated  his  wile. 
-——II.  A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who,  m 
the  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  partisans 
of  his  father  and  the  Romans,  attacked  Brums, 


the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him  and : 
him  down  from  his  horse.    Iav^  %  c  &— - IIL 
A  son  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  sent  by  ha 
lather  to  take  Aricta.    Liv.  2,  c.  14. 

Ahontius,  (Patexculus.)    Vid.  PkalarisT 

Art andw,  a  Persian  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  did, 
Herodot.  4,  c.m. 

Abyptjbos,  a  prince  of  the  MolossL  who 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace* 
donia.  and  afterwards  embraced  the  parry* 
the  Macedonians, 

Ascanius,  son  of  -Eneas  by  Creusa,  was  sav- 
ed from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He  was 
afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behaved  with 
great  valour  in  the  war  which  his  father  carried 
on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  <£neas  in 
the  kingdom  of  Latin  us,  and  built  Alba,  to  whack  • 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  from  La- 
vinium.'  The  descendants  of  Ascanius  feigned 
in  Alba  for  above  420  years,  under  14  kings, 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38 
years,  30  at  Lavinium  and  eight  at  Alba ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posthumiis,  son  « 
iEneas  by  Lavinia.    £Av.  1,  c.  3. —  Virg.  JEu. 

1,  &c. According  to  Dumys.  Hal..  1,  c  15, 

Ac.  the  son  of  -Eneas  by  Lavinia  was  also  cal- 
led Ascanius. 

Ajsclepia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asclepius, 
or  .Esculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece, 
when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compo- 
sitions were  honourably  distributed.  At  Epidau- 
rus  they  were  called  by  a  different  name. 

Asculehades,  I.  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  at 
Eumenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account  ot 
Alexander.  Amaik— -IL  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Stilpo,  and  very  intimate  with  Menede- 
mus.  The  two  friends  lived  together,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  separated  when  they  married, 
Asclepiades  married  the  daughter,  and  Mene- 
demus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Mene- 
demus  gave  his  wife  tq  his  friend,  and  married 
another.    He  was.  blind  in  his  old  ape,  and  died 

in  Eretria.    Plmt. III.  A  physician  of  Bl- 

thynia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  phy- 
sic He  relied  so  much  on  his  skill,  that  he  laid 
a  wager  be  should  never  be  sick ;  and  won  it, as 
he  died  of  a  fall,  in  a  very  advanced  age.  No- 
thing of  his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant 

-TV".  An  Egyptian,  wto  wrote  hymns  on 

the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a  treatise  on 

the  coincidence  of  all  religions. V.  A  native 

,of  Alexandria,  who  gave  a  history  of  the  Athe- 


nian archons.— —VI.  A  disciple  of  lacerates, 
who  wrote  six  books  on  those  events  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  tragedies. 

Abclemodorus,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Apel» 
les,  19  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  sold 
for  300  minae  each,  to  an  African  prince.  Plin, 
35. 

Asclbtariok,  a  mathematician  in.  the  age 
of  Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  *orn  by 
dogs.    The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
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death,  and  his  body  carefully  secured ;  bat  as 
toon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sud- 
den storm  arose  which  put  out  the  names,  and 
the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  "mathema- 
tician's body.    Sutton,  in  DomU.  15. 

Ascolu,  a -festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat  to 
the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy  to 
the  vine.  T  hey  made  a  bottle  with  the  skin  of 
the  victim,  which  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it.  He  who  could 
stand  upon  it  first  was  victorious,  and  receiv- 
ed the  Dotile   as  a  reward.    This  was  called 

arxc*Aia£tt*  trap*  re  twl  ray  aatow  aXAfrfai,  leaping 

upon  ike  bottle,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival 
is  derived.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  besmeared  their  faces  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  and  snng  hymns  to  the  £od. 
They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of  the 
god  on  the  tallest  tree  in  their  vineyards,  and 
these  images  they  called  Oscilla:  Virg.  G.  2, 
v.  384.— ■Pollux.  9,  c.  7. 

Asconiub  Labeo,  I.  a  preceptor  of  Nero.— 
»1T.  Pedia,  a  man  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who 
became  blind  in  his  old  age,  and  lived  12  years 
after.  He  wrote,  besides  some  historical  trea- 
tises, annotations  on  Cicero's  orations. 

Asdrubal,  I.  a  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
lNumidianwar,  and  was  appointed  chief  general 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  for  eight 
years  presided  with  much  prudence  and  valour 
over  Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
Iberus,  which  was  faithfully  observed  by  the 

Seneral.    He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
iers.  B.  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he  had 
murdered.    ItaL  1,  v.  U&.—AppuiTi.  Iberic. — 

—Polyb.  2.— Liv.  21,  c.  2,  Ac. II.  A  son  of 

Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain  with  a  large 
reinforcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy ;  but  some 
of  his  letters  to  Annibal  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the. consuls  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero  attacked  him  sud- 
denly near  the  Metanrus^and  defeated  him,  B . 
C.  207.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  56,000 
of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400  were  taken 
prisoners;  about  8000  Romans  were  killed. 
The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and  some 
days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Annibal, 
who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  m  the  greatest 
expectations  of  a  promised  supply,  exclaimed  at 
the  sight, "  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I  lose  all  my 
happiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  As- 
druoal  had  before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the 
governor  of  Sardinia.    Liv.  21. 23,  27,  Ac.— 

Polyb.—Horat.  4,  od.  4. II.  A  Carthaginian 

general,  snrnamed  Calvus,  appointed  governor 
of  Sardinia,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans. 
Z#tt7.— -III.  Another,  son  of  Qisgon,  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  Annibal.  He  made 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the 
aamstanceof  Syphaz,  but  be  was  soon  after  de- 
feated by  Scipio.  He  died  B.  C.  206.  Ltu.— 
IV.  Another,  who  advised  hit  conntrymen  to 
Pa*iIL-3A 


make  peace  with  Rome,  and  opbrakked  Annibat 
for  laughing  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.    Ln. 

V.  A  grandson  of  Massinissa^murdered 

in  the  senate-house  by  the  Carthaginians. 

VI.  Another,  whose  camp  was  destroyed  in 
Africa  by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of  20,00* 
men,  in  the  last  Punic  war.  When  all  was 
lost,  he  fled  to  the  enemy  and  begged  his  life. 
Scipio  showed  him  to  the  Carthaginians,  upon 
which  his  wife,  with  a  thousand  imprecations, 
threw  herself  and  her  two  children  into  the 
names  of  the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  which  she, 
and  others,  had  set  on  fire.    He  was  not  of  the 

same  family  as  Hannibal.    Liv.  51. VII. 

A  Carthaginian  general,  conquered  by  L.  Ca*- 
cilius  Me  tell  us  in  Sicily,  in  a  battle  in  which 
he  lost  130  elephants.  these  animals  were  led 
in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

AsSllio  (Sempronius,)  an  historian  and  mil- 
itary tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions in  which  he  was  present    JHonys.  HaL 

AsiNARu,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias  at  the  river  AsinariuS. 

Amnius  Gallus,  L  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius.  This  marriage  gave  rise 
to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Asi- 
nius, who  starved  himself  to  death,  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy. 
He  wrote  a  comparison  between  nis  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiority 
to  the  former.     Tacii.  1  and  5.  Ann.—Dio.  56. 

— Plin.  7,  ep.  4. II.  Pollio,  an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with  Au- 
gustus. He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  re-' 
fused  to  answer  some  verses  against  him  by  Au- 
gustus, "  Because,"  said  he, "  you  have  the  pow- 
er to  proscribe  me  should  my  answer  prove  of- 
fensive." He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul' with  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  A.  V.  C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
fourth  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  is  inscribed.  QvinUL 
—Suetan.  in  Cos.  30  and  &>.—IHo.  27,  49, 55. 
—Senec.  de  Tranq.  Ani.  <f»  ep.  100.— Plin.  7, 
c  30.— Tacit.  6.—Paterc.  2.— Pint,  in  Cos. 

AspXsia,  L  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phocsa,  famous  for  her  persona]  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis- 
tress to  Cyrus,  «ind  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  from  whom  she  passed  to  Darius. 
'  She  was  called  MUlo,  Vermillion,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion.  JBlian.  V. 
H.  12,  c.  1.— PhU.  in  Artax. IL  Another  wo- 
man, daughter  of  Axiochus,  born  at  Miletus. 
She  came. to  Athens,  where  she  taught  elo- 
quence, and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among 
her  scholars.  She  so  captivated  Perides  by 
her  mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  that 
£e  .became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for  his 
mistress  and  wife.— -III.  The  wife  of  Xene- 
phon,  was  also  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the 
improper  interpretation  given  by  some  to  Cic.  de 
bat.  1,  c.  31. 

Asfaous,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  2d 
century,  whose  commentaries  on  different  sub- 
jects were  highly  valued. 

Asfathinm,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia,  who  conspired  against  the  usurper 
Smerdis.    JOerodoL  3,  c.  70,  Ac 
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Aafttalotft, a  Trojan  prineej  son  of  Tros  by 
Callirrhoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys.  the  fa- 
ther of  A nchises.  The  Trojans  were  frequent- 
ly called  the  descendants  ol  Assaracus,  Gen* 
Assaraci.    Homer.  U.  90.—  Virg.  JBn.  1. 

Asrsa,  a  dexterous  archer,  who  offered  his 
services  to  Philip,  long  of  Macedonia.  Upon 
being  sligV-ed,  he  retired  into  the  city  and  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed  it  with  a 
siege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  written, "  Aim- 
sd  at  Philip's  right  eye,"  struck  the  king's  eye 
and  put  it  out ;  and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleas- 
antry, threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with  these 
wotos,  <;  If  Philip  takes  the  town,  A&er  shall 
be  hanged."  The  Conqueror  kept  his  word. 
iMcian.  de  Hist.  Scrib. 

AsTidcaus,  a  general  of  Laoedxmon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cftidus,  and  took 
Phocaea  and  Cumae,  B.  C.  411. 

Abttagis,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
by  his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  85  years.  As- 
lyages  was  very  cruel  and  oppressive ;  and 
Harpagus,  one  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  had 
wantonly  murdered,encouraged  Mandane's  son, 
who  was  called  Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  ana  took 
him  prisoner,  559  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cy- 
ropaedia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  and  Astyages*lived  in  the  most  un- 
disturbed friendship  together.  Justin.  1,  c.  4, 
bc—Herodd.  1,  c.74,  75,  Ac. 

Asttanax,  I.  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
.  flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 
upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus;  and 
-Seneca  says,  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
put  him  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
mam'e  of  Scamandrius;  but  the  Trojans,  who 
hoped  he  might  prove  as  great  as  his  father, 
called  him  Astyanax,  or  the  bulwark  of  the  city. 
Homer.  11.  6.  v.  406, 1.  22,  v.  500.— Virg.  Mn. 
•2,  v.  457, 1.  3,  v.  489.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  V.  415. 
—II.  A  writer  in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

Asttdamas,  L  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  fco- 
crates.    He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  only 

15  obtained  the  poetical  prize. II.  A  Mile? 

sian,  three  times  victorious  at  Olvmpia.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  as  well  as  for  his 
voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  a 
least  by  king  Ariobar2anes,*and  he  eat  what 
bad  been  prepared  for  nine  persons.  Athen.  10. 
—III.  Two  tragic  writers  bore  the  same 
name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. 
—IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AsTcms,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Myeermus,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bor- 
rowed money  must  depositehis  father's  body  in 
the  hands  or  his  creditors  as 'a  pledge  or  his 
promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  magnificent 
pyramid,    mrodot.  2,  c.  13$. 

AtabGcos,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.    Herat.  1  Sat.  5,  V.  79. 

ATKAWAtius,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cele- 
brated for  his  sufferings,  and  the  determined  o> 
jositiot*  h«  maintained  against  Alius  and  his 
$70 


doctrine.  His  writings,  wluch  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  which  have  perished,  contain  a  de- 
fence of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  an 
apology  to  Constantine.  The  creed  which  bean 
his  name  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  his 
composition.  Athanasius  died  2d  May,  373  A. 
D.  after  filling  the  archiepiscopal  chair  47 years, 
and  leading  alternately  a  life  of  exile  and  <i 
triumph.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1696. 

Athenjea,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  m 
honour  of  Minerva.  On*  of  them  was  called 
Panathenaa  and  the  other  Ckalcea;  for  aa 
account  of  which  see  those  words. 

ATHBN£trs,  I.  a  Greek  cosmographer .— IL 
A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the  tune 

of  Augustus.    Strab. IIL  A  Spartan  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  Athens  10  settle  the  peace 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war. IV.  A  gram- 
marian of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegut 
and  miscellaneous  work,  called  DeipnoaopktsUt, 
replete  with  very  curious  and  interesting  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cients, and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  nooks,  of  which  the  two  first, 
part  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
last,  are  lost.  Athenssus  wrote,  besides  this,  a 
history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now' lost.  Be 
died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  edition  of  his  worki 
is  that  of  Casaubon,  foL  2  vols.  Lugd.  1612J* 
far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1595  and  1657. 

V.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 

Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air, 
the  elements,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  re- 
ceived. 

Athenagorab,  L  a  Greek  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius, to  whom  rharnabazus  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Chios,  Ac.    Cnri.  8,   c.  5. IL  A 

Christian  philosopher  in  the  age  of  AnreHos, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  aa 
apology  for  the  Christiana,  still  extant.  He 
died  A.  D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  his  worin 
is  that  of  Dechair,  8yo.  Oxon,  1706.  The  ro- 
mance of  Theagenes  and  Charts  is  falsely  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Athenion,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  106 
B.  C. II.  A  general  of -the  Sicilian  slaves. 

ATHEtroDoaus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Tanas, 
intimate  with  Augustus.  The  emperor  often 
profited  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him 
always  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.      Athenodorus  died  in  his  8*1  year, 

much  lamented  by  his  countrymen.    SueL 

II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Caua,  near  Tarsus, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  intimate  with 
Strabo.  Strab.  14. III.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Zeno,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  Pergamus. 

An*,  I.  a  law  enacted  A.  tJ.  C.  fl90,  by 
Atius  Labienus,  the  tribune  of  the  people.  « 
abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in  roll 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,  by  transferrin*  the  right 
of  electing  priests  from  the  college  of  priests  tr 
the  people.— *-H.  The  mother  of  Augustas. 
VH.  Aetna. 

Attlia  Lex,  gave  the  irsstor,  and  a  majority 
of  the  tribunes,  power  of  appointing  guardians 
to  those  minors  who  were  not  previously  pro- 
Tided  for  by  their  parents,    1i  wa*  eaaeteJ 
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A.  XT.  C.  500. Another,  A.  V.  C. 

443,  which  fare  the  people  power  of  electing 
90  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  in  four  legions.  Iav. 
9,c.  3a 

Anuus,  ft  freedman,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  Radiators  at  Fidenm.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  contained  the  spectator*,  fell  during  the 
exhibition,  and  about  50,600  persons  were  kill- 
ed or  mutilated.     Tactt.  4,  Ann.  c.  62. 

Atilla,  ibe  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
pected to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  TaoiL 
Ann.  15,  c.  56. 

Atxnia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atiaios.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  senate. 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one 
©i  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and  after- 
wards of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes. 
She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
mocedes.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Vashti  of  scripture.   Herodot.  3,  c.  68,  Ac. 

Atrecb,  son  of  Peiops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  OSnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Trcezen, 
Thyestes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chrysippus 
was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
favourite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia  resolved  to 
remove  him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Thyestes 
and  Atreus  to  murder  him :  but  their  refusal 
exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed  it  her- 
self. .  This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops;  he 
suspected  his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.  Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurvs- 
thenes  king  of  A  reus,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  mar- 
ried, as  some  report,  JErope,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plisthenes,  Mene- 
laos,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  affirm  that 
jEJrope  was  the  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  he 
had  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the 
reputed  sons  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took 
care  of  their  education  and  brought  them  up  as 
bis  own.  {Vid.  Plisthenes.)  Thyestes  had 
followed  his  brother  to  Argos,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  two,  or  according  to  some,  three  children. 
This  incestuous  commerce  offended  Atreus,  and 
Thyestes  was  ban  ished  from  his  court.  He  was, 
however,  soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  .to  revenge  the  violence  of- 
fered to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  in- 
vited his  brother  to  a  sumptuous  feaat,  where 
Thyestes  wm  served  £p-witb  the  flesh  of  the 
children  he  had  by  his  sister-in-law  the  queen. 
After  the  repast  "was  finished,  the  arms  and 
heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  produced, 
to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted 
npon.  This  acuon  appeared  so  cruel  and  im- 
pious, that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back 
in  its  course  at  the  bloody  sight.  Thyestes  im- 
mediately fled  to  the  court  of  Thesprotos,  and 
thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravished  his  own 
laughter  Pelopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva, 
without  knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest  he 
committed  intentionally,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  brothef  Atreus,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  which  promised  him 
satisfaction  for  the  cruelties  he  had  suffered 
only  from  the  hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  tiorn 
tt  himself  and  his  own  daughter.    Pelopea 


brought  forth  a  son,  whom  ?he  called  ^gisthos, 
and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus,  who  had  lo»t 
his  wife.  Atreus  adopted  JSgisthus,  and  sent 
him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  had  been  seised 
at  Delphi  and  imprisoned.  Thyestes  knew  his 
son,  and  made  himself  known  to  him:  he  made 
him  espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of  becoming 
his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  his 
wrongs,  and  relumed  to  Atreus  whom  he  as- 
sassinated. Vid.  ttyestes,  JSgMus,  Pelopea, 
Agamemnen^  and  MeneUms.  Hygin.  fab.  83, 
86,  87,  88,  and  2b8.—Euripid.  in  OresL  in 
Jphig.  Tav.r.—~PlvL  in  Parall.—Pmis.  9,  c  40. 
—Apdbd.  3,  c.  iOi—fifttee.  in  AVr. 

Atridjb,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  This  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  Laciantius,  Pictys  of  Crete,  Ac  who 
maintain  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons 
of  Atreus,  but  of  Plisthenes,  and  thai  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandfather.     Vid.  Plisthenes. 

Atta,  T.  Ql  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Angus* 
tan  age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name 
from  some  deformity  in  bis  legs  or  feet  His 
compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical, 
were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though  Ho- 
race thinks  of  them  with  indiiference.  HoraL 
2*  ep.  1,  v.  79. 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eumenes  1st  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  extended  his  conquests 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  Athe- 
nians rewarded  his  merit  with  great  honours. 
He  died  at  Pergamus,  after  a  reign  of  44  years. 
B.  C.  197.     Iav.  26,  27i  28,  &c— Pdyl.  5.— 

Sbrab.  13. The  2d  of  that,  name,  was  sent 

on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eumenes 
the  second,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed 
guardian  to  his  nephew,  Attalus  the  third,  who 
Was  then  an  infant  Prusias  made  successful 
war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne. 
Attalus,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphia from  his  fraternal  love,  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder  of  sev- 
eral cities.  "He  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  ape,  B.  C.  138.  He  had 
governed  the  nation  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  years,  Sirab,  13. — Polfb, 
5.— The  3d,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  by  the  murder  of  Attalus  the  2d,  and 
made  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  rela- 
tions, and  his  wanton  exercise  o£  power.  He 
was  son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and  surnamed  Phi- 
lopator.  He  left  the  cares  of  government,  to 
cultivate  his  rarden,  and  to  make  experiments 
on  the  melting  of  metals.  He  lived  in  great 
amity  with  the  Romans;  and,  as  he  died  with- 
out issue  by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in  his 
will  the  words  /•„/?.  meorum  hares  esto,  which 
the  Romans  interpreted  as  themselves,  and 
therefore  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  B.  C. 
133,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province,  which 
they  governed  by  a  proconsul.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, whatever  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  an  ample  fortune,  was  always  called  br 
the  ephhet  AUalicus.  Attains,  as  "well  as  h» 
predecessors,made  themselves  celebrated  for  fhe 
valuable  libraries  which  they  collected  at  Perga- 
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mas,  and  tor  the  pationage  which  merit  and 
virtue  al  w  ays  found  at  their  court.  Liv.  94,  Ac. 
Ptin.  7,  6,  33,  Ac.-^ftntu*.  3&— £forol  1,  od. 
I.— -IV.  An  officer  in  Alexander's  army. 
Owt.  4,  e.  13. — -V.  Another,  very  inimical  to 
Alexander.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Parmenio, 
and  Alexander  was  accused  of  the  murder. 
Cart  6,  c.  9,  L  8,  c.  I.— VL  A  philosopher, 
preceptor  to  Seneca.    Senee.  ep.  109. 

Arrnus  Capito,  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  wrote  treatises  on  the  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a 
senator.     Vid.  Ateiv*. 

Arricca,  I.  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man knight,  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
number  of  letters,  which  contained  the  general 
history  of  the  age.  They  are  now  extant,  and 
divided  into*  17  books.  In  the  time  of  Marios 
and  Sylla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
so  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens,  that,  after 
his  departure,  they  erected  statues  to  him,  in 
commemoration  of  his  munificence  and  libe- 
rality. He  was  such  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  language  so  flu- 
ently, that  he  was  surnamed  AUicus.  He  be- 
haved in  such  a  disinterested  manner,  that  he 
offended  neither  of  the  inimical  parties  at  Rome, 
and  both  were  equally  anxious  of  courting  his 
approbation.  He  Urea  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  he  was 
such,  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained 
from  falsehood,  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with 
.  the  greatest  contempt  ana  indignation  a  lyinjr, 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  ali- 
ment, when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a  fever, 
and  died  in' his  77th  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing 
the  amiable  character  of  peacemaker  among 
bis  friends.  Cornelius  Nepos,  one  of  his  inti- 
rnite  friends,  has  written  a  minute  account  of 
his  life.  Cic.  od  Attic.  &c.  II.  Herodes,  an 
Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  descended 
from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  munifi- 
cence. His  son  of  the  same  name  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  generously  erected 
an  aqueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  governor  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and 
Taised  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  several  pub- 
lic buildings,  as  useful  as  they  were  magnifi- 
cent. Philosirat.  in.  vU.  2,  p.  548.— A.  ChU. 
nod.  AU. 

Amr.A,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and  laid 
waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  Aqui- 
leia,  ana*  marched  against  Rome;  but  his  retreat 
and  peace  were  purchased  with"  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  feeble  empe  ror.  Attila,  who  boast- 
ed in  the  appellation  of  the  scpurge  of  Godt 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion  of 
blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  • 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  world;  and  he  often  feasted  his  bar- 
barity by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his  train. 
Jomant.  de  Reb.  Get.  Vid.  Hwnni,  Part  I. 

Attilius,  L  Vid.  Re&dus.— -II.  Calatinus, 
a  Roman  consul,  who  fought  the  Carthaginian 

fleet. III.  Marcus,  a  poet,  who  translated  the 

Electra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and  wrote 
ctmedie*  whose  unintelligible  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  Ferrc**.* — IV. 
Regulus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  a  temple 
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to  the  goddess  of  concord,  Iav.  23,  c.  33,  fa. 
— «^The  name  of  Attilius  was  common  among 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  public  magis- 
trates are  called  Attilii. 

Arnut  PnuoMua,  I.  Tullias,  the  general  of 
the.Volsci,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  ban- 
ished from  Rome.  JLit>.— II.  Varus,  seized 
Auxinum,  in  Pompey's  name,  whence  he  was 
expelled.  Alter  this,  he  fled  to  Africa,  which 
he  alienated  from  X.  Csesar.    Cos.  1,  BdL  do. 

III.  A  poet.     Vid.  Accims.    The  family  of 

the  Auii  was  descended  from  Atys,  one  of  the 
companions  of  JEneas,  according  to  the  opinion 
which  Virgil  has  adopted.    JS*.  5,  v.  568. 

Atti,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrhenus,  with  a  colony  of  In- 
dians, .who  settled  in  Italy.    HerodoL  1,  c  7. 

Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of 

Lydia.  He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons 
by  his  father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been 
kill ed .  Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wtid 
boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of-Myaa, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrastus, 
whom  Croesus  had  appointed  guardian  over  his 
son,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch 
were  realized.  Hsrodot.  1,  c.  34,  Ac  Vid. 
Adrastus. 

Aufidu  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Au- 
fidins  Lurco,  A.  U.  C.  G92.  It  ordained  that 
if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  otSce^ 
promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and  foiled  in  the 
performance,  he*should  be  excused ;  bnt  if  he 
actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
every  tribune  6000  sesterces. 

AupiDrou,  I.  (Bassos,)  a  famous  historian  in 
the  age  of  Gluintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Germany  and  of  the  civil  wars.—— II.  A  Ro- 
man senator,  famous  for  his  blindness  and  abili- 
ties. Cic.  Tusc.  5.— -II.  Lurco,  a  man  who 
enriched  himself  by  fattening  peacocks  and 
selling  them.    Plin.  10. 

Augures,  a  certain  officer  at  Rome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  abariun 
garriiu.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulus, 
to  the  number  of  three.  Servius  Tullius  added 
a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A  U.  C. 
454,  increased  the  number  to  nine;  and  Sylla 
added  six  more  during  his  dictatorship.  They 
had  a  particular  college,  and  the  chier  amongst 
them  was  called  magisUr  coUegii.  Their  office 
was  honourable ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges;  an  indulgence  granted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  augur  ge- 
nerally sat  on  a  high  tower  to  make  his  observa- 
tions. His  face  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
he  had  the  north  to  his  left  and  the  sojjth  at  his 
risrht.  With  a  crooked  staff*  he  divided  the  face 
of  the  heavens  into  four  different  parts,  and  af- 
terwards sacrificed  to  the  gods,  covering  his  head 
with  his  vestment.  There  were  generally  five 
things  from  "which  the  augurs  drew  omens:  the 
first  consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens, «nch  as  thunder,  lightning,  comets, 
Ac.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from 
the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The  third  was 
from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or 
indifference  in  eating  the  bread  which  was 
thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  lucky  cr 
unlucky.  The  fourth  was  from  quadrupeds, 
from  their  crossing  or  appearing  in  some  unao 
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customed  place.  The  fifth  was  from  different 
casualties,  which  were  called  /Mr*,  such  as  spil- 
ling salt  apoQ  a  table  or  wine  upou  one's  clothes, 
hearing  strange  noises,  stumbling  or  sneezing, 
meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  fox,  or  pregnant  bitch. 
The  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand  was  always 
deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the  words  sinister 
and  l*vu$,  though  generally  supposed  to  be 
terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always  used  by  the  au- 
gurs  in  an  auspicious  sense.  Cic.  de  Di*.— 
JAv.  1, Suc.—Dumys.  tfal.—Ooid.  FasL 

Accrjstalm.  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned 
to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  , 

Auocsttoos,  a  bishop  of  Hippo,  m  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  as  well  as 
by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  his  works,' which 
arenumerous,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  mat 
genius,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  430.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedict  fol.  Ant.  1700  to 
1703.  »  vols. 

Augustus  Octavunus  Cmslr,  second  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavius,  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius  and  sister  to  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Csesar  had  intended  his  grandnephew  as  his 
^accessor  in  the  empire;  perceiving,  probably, 
in  that  precocious  youth  the  gem  of  tnose  talents 
which  Sylla  had  foreseen  in  himself.  Octavius 
had  passed  his  boyhood  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle  ;  he  had  accompanied* him  to  Spain,  in 
the  expedition  against  the  sons  of  Pompev,  and 
had  been  sent  by  him,  about  six  months  before 
bis  death,  to  complete  his  education  m  the  Oreek 
city  of  Apollonia.  It  was  there  he  first  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  bis  protector :  and  he 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arriv- 
ed a  weakly  student  from  the  schools  of  Greece, 
in  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  capital,  Antony  had 
Kumcient  leisure  to  concert  various  measures 
calculated  to  secure  his  own  power,  and  to  ped- 
«ess>  himself  of  the  whole  public  treasure,  which 
had  been  amassed  by  Casar.  Octavius,  with 
one  object  evfcr  in  view,  but  veering  about  with 
wonderful  dexterity  in  his  professioris,perceivcd, 
in  a  short  while,  that  his  only  chance  of  success 
against  this* formidable  opponent,  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  senatorian  party,  by 
who*;  aid  he  nearly  ruined  his  dangerous  rival 
at  Modena*  The  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
having  been  slain  in  the  memorable  combats 
whichx~vere  fought  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 
Octavius  marched  to  Rome  to  demand  the  first 
magistracy  of  the  state  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Meanwhile,  the  reduced  strength  of  Antony 
was  recruited  by  the  forces  of  Pollio,  Plancus, 
and  Lepidus,  from  Oaul  and  Spain  After  this 
accession,  it  became  apparent  that  Antony  and 
Octavius  were  destined  to  form  the  preponder- 
ating powers  in  the  commonwealth.  Thtey  met 
near  Bologna,  where,  along  with  Lepidus,  they 
established  the  inauspicious  triumvirate,  and  en- 
tered into  a  sanguinary  convention,  by  which  il 
was  agreed  to  destroy  the  legal  government— to 

C  their  mutual  enemies  to  death — divide  the 
ds  of  the  richest  towns  and  colonies  in  Italy 
among  their  soldiers— distribute  the  provinces  of 


the  republic  among  themselves,- and  proceed  in, 
the  following  spring  against  Brutus  and  Cas* 
sius,  who  still  upheld  the  party  of  the  common* 
wealth  in  Greece  and  Asia.  These  bloody  and 
illegal  designs  were  all  fully  accomplished.  The 
former  triumvirs  had  wished  only  to  obtain 
power;  their  successors  had  resentments  to  gra- 
tify, vengeance  to  exercise,  and  lawless  troops 
to  satiate.  They  massacred  in  cold  blood  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  who  had  remained  in  Italy  j 
they  overthrew  its  legion  at  Philippi ;  and  Sex- 
tus  Pompey,  who,  for  some  time  after  that  fatal 
combat,maintaided  by  his  naval  power  an  image 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Sicily,  at  length  fell  a 
vietim  to  the  Jealousy  and  engrossing  ambition 
of  the  triumviral  tyrants.  But  the  blood  which 
these  usurpers  had  so  profusely  shed,  did  not 
cement  their  unhallowed  alliance.  So  jarring 
were  their  interests,  and  so  unprincipled  their 
motives,  that  distrust  and  discord  could  hardly 
fail  to  arise  among  them.  Antony,  intoxicated 
with  love,  and  wine,  and  power,was  long  watch* 
ed  by  a  sober  and  subtle  rival  Various  tempo- 
rary, but  ineffectual  expedients, .were  tried  to 
adjust  their  differences,  and  to  heal  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  rankled  in  their 
bosoms.  •  Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  share  of 
sovereignty,  without  a  blow :  one  blow  hurled 
Antony  from  his  sumptuous  throne  and  Octa- 
vius passed  through  the  gates  of  Alexandria  to 
the  undisputed  empire  of  the  world.  When 
the  genius  of  Octavius  had  thus  successively 
triumphed  over  his  adversaries,  and  when  he  re- 
mained without  a  rival,  his  counsels,  and  per- 
haps even  histemper,  changed.  '  There  were/ 
says  Blaqkwell,  *  three  very  different  periods  in 
the  life  of  Octavius.  The  first,  on  his  early  en- 
tering on  business  at  his  return  from  ApoUcnia, 
till  the  victory  at  Modena,  during  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Cicero,  he  acted  the  Roman  and 
the  patriot  The  second,  from  his  extorted  con- 
sulship till  the  defeat  of.  Antony,  at  Actium. 
where  he  played  the  tyrant  and  the  triumvir,  and 
the  third,  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  first  the  prince,  and 
then  the  parent  of  his  country  and  people.' 
Hitherto  tne  palace  of  Octavius  had  resembled 
the  headquarters  of  a  geneial,  or  citadel  of  a 
tyrant;  but,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  it  be- 
gan to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  court, 
where  every  thing  was  conducted  with  order, 
prudence,  and  moderation.  Few  citizens  now 
survived,  who  had  witnessed  the  golden  days  ox 
the  republic,  and  all  bad  felt  the' evils  of  its 
anarchy.  The  fear  of  new  tumults  extinguish- 
ed the  love  of  liberty,  or  checked  at  least  all 
struggles  to  regain  it.  On  the  other  part,  Oc- 
tavius felt  that  his  interest  was  now  identified 
with  that  of  the  state :  he  wished  to  enjoy  in  se- 
curity the  lofty  prize  he  had  gained,  and  to  aug- 
ment its  value.  /Timidity  had  been  the  source 
of  many  of  his  crimes,  but,  having  resolved  to 
retain  the  government,  he  wisely  thought  it 
safest  to  be  jnst  end  merciful.  Military  strength, 
he  perceived,  was  an  insufficient  prop  for  his 
power.  To  render  his  authority  permanent,  he 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  add  the^ood  opinion,  or 
at  least  the  affections,  of  the  people.  While, 
therefore,  he  bribed  the  soldiers  with  donations 
of  money,  or  grants  of  land,  he  cajoled  the  pop- 
ulace with  shows  and  entertainments,  and  dis- 
tributions of  corn,  which,  by  supporting  them 
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m  lelencss  and  4iawft4ion,  made  them  forget  the 
slate  of  political  degradation  into  which  they 
were  fallen*  The  senators  he  soothed,  by  pre* 
sealing  them  with  the  flattering  image  ot  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  the  forms  of  the  repub- 
lican government.  .Nothing  was  farther  from 
hia  wish  or  intention,  than  that  the  common- 
wealth  should  be  actually  revived.  Indeed,,  he 
eould  no  more  have  restored  it  to  its  former  state, 
thanAe  could  have  reanimated  the  corse  ot 
Cicero ;  and  when  adriaed  by  Agrippatomake 
the  attempt,  he  prudently  rejected  the,  counsel 
which  would  probably  have  proved  ruinous  to 
himself,  and  came  too  late  to  he  of  service  to  his 
eountry.  Yet  while  be  determined  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  power,  he  resolved  at  the  same 
time,  by  re-establishing  ancient  forms,  to  veil  in 
part  the  hideous  aspect  of  despotism.  He  was 
careful  not  to  display  his  power  by  any  external 
marks  of  royalty ;  and  he  exercised  his  authori- 
ty not  under  any  new  title  or  magistracy,  but  as 
uniting  in  his  person  most  of  the  ancient  offices 
w  hich  were  oi  weight  or  importance  in  the  state. 
Servitude  was  thus  established  in  the  place  of 
liberty ;  but  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  freedom 
still  frequented  the  senate,  and  at  the  choice  of 
consuls  yearly  walked  the  Forum.  Ociavius, 
howeveriwhom  we  shall  hereafter  style  Augus- 
tus,) had  recourse  to  more  worthy  arts  than 
these,  to  endear  his  name  and  reign  to  the  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  revived  orenacted  beneficial 
laws,  and  introduced  the  most  provident  regula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  police  which  he  established,  gave 
security  to  life  and  property  in  the  capital  and 
throughout  Italy:  the  provinces  were  protected 
from  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  their  go- 
vernors, under  which,  they  had  so  often  groaned 
in  the  days  of  the  republic.    He  bestowed  even 

Jersonally,  an  unremitting  attention  on  the 
ue  administration  of  justice;  and  he  used  his 
best  exertions  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
luxury  and  moral  corruption.  His  plans  for  the 
melioration  of  the  state  were  aided  by  those 
wise  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  so  long  sur- 
rounded, till  at  length  the  blood-stained  crafty 
triumvir  was  nailed,  during  his  life,  as  the 
father  of  his  country,  by  the  united  voice  of 
senate  and  people,  and  left  at  his  death  the 
memory  of  a  reign  which  nas  become  proverbial 
for. beneficence,  clemency,  and  justice.  Among 
the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  reported  to 
begutfe  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to 
render  them  forgetful  of  their  former  freedom, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  extended  to  learning,  and  the  pa- 
tronage* he  soliberallv  bestowed  on  all  by  whom 
it  was  cultivated.  To  thisnobte  protection  of 
literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  by  tasie  and 
inclination  than  sound  policy;  and  in  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  had 
probably  a  smaller  share  than  in  those  oLber 
parts  of  his  conduct,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world.  From  infancy 
every  thing  had  contributed  to  give  him  a  relish 
for  learning  and  a  respect  for  the  learned.  His 
mother  Alia,  a  woman  of  sense  and  prudence, 
had  admirably  regulated  in  his  boyhood  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  son .  She  herself  spoke  the  Latin 
tongue  with  a  purity  resembling  the  language 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  and 
Augustus  retained  during  life  tjiat  urbanity  of 
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style  and  aaaveaatiutt  to  wtfch  he  had  been  nc* 
customed  in  his  youth.  The  great  Julias,  by 
whoa  he  had  been  adopted, was  desirous,  among 
other  leas  laudable  objects  of  ambition,  to  hoW 
'the  first  place  in  letters  as  well  as  in  areas. 
Those  daring  adventurers,  Antony,  Curio,  aid 
Dolabella,  were  the  instruments  of  his  military 
power;  but  hia  private  friends  were  Batons, 
Maiiui,  Hirtius,  and  Oppidus,  men  who  were 
all  eminently  accomplished— elegant  in  their 
modes  of  life,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  Au- 
gustus had  thus  before  him  an  example  which 
he  w*ould  naturally  respect  and  imitate.  His 
adoptive  lather  placed  around  his  destined  heir 
the  ablest  instructed;  and  sometime  before  his 
death  sent  nim  to  Apallonia.  a  Corinthian  colo- 
ny in  Illyria,  where  he  assiduously  studied  mo- 
rals under  Athenodorus.  He  was  ardently  pe- 
rusing the  Grecian  orators,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  rhetoric,  under  Apollodo 
rus,  a  distinguished  master  of  eloquence,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  * 
Caesar.  The  events  which  called  him  from 
Greece,  and  hurried  him  into  the  tumult- of  af- 
fairs, broke  not  his  course  of  atady.  Daring 
that  campaign  against  Antony,  which  terminat- 
ed with  the  battle  of  .Modena,  not  a  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  read,  write,  and  declaim. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was  constantly  surround-  * 
ed  by  men  of  literature  and  taste.  After  the 
victory  at  Modena,  when  he  marched  to  Rome, 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  was  accompanied  • 
by  Cornelius  Gailus  and  Mmcenas,  who  like- 
wise followed  him  to  Rome  from  Philippi;  and 
on  his  first  landing  in  Italy,  after  the  victory  he 
had  there  gained  over  Brutus,  were  his  advi- 
sers in  wriung  to  the  senate  in  terms  of  mode- 
ration. Though  Athens  was  hostile  to  the  Css- 
sarian  name,  yet,  whin  he  visited  it  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  he  showed  the  city  many  marks 
of  respect,  and  was  initiated  into  the  solemni- 
ties of  its  goddesses,  Minerva  and  Ceres.  When 
Egypt  was  subdued,  he  entered  Alexandria, 
holding  by  -the  hand  the  philosopher  Areius, 
who  was  a  native  of  that  city;  and,  in  the  ha- 
rangue which  he  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
from  his  tribunal,  he  informed  them  that. he 
spared  their  town,  first,  on  account  of  the  god 
Serapis ;  secondly,  out  of  respect  for  its  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  sake 
of  Areius,  his  own  friend  and  their  fellow-citi- 
zen. After  being  firmly  established  without  a 
competitor  in  the^empire,  Augustus  still  continu- 
ed to  prosecute  his  private  studies  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  to  reap  from  them  the  great- 
est advantages.  When  he  perused  a  Greek  oc. 
Latin  author,  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  what  might 
be  a  lesson  or  example  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  oj*  in  his  own  private  conduct— 
In  e  vol  vend  is  utriusque  lingua  auctoriboV 
says  Suetonius,  '  nihil  «que  sectabatur,  quam 
praecepta  et  exempla  publico  vel  privarim  snlu- 
bria.'  His  literary  tastes  appears  from  the  mul- 
titude of  his  Greek  secretaries,  his  superinlend- 
anis  for  the  charge  of  his  collection  of  statues 
and  pictures,  his  copyists  and  librarians.  When 
wakeful  through  the  night,  he  had  a  reader  or  a 
storyteller,  like  the  eastern  monarchs,  who  sat 
by  him;  and  he  often  continued  listening,  tilt 
he  dropped  asleep.  Among  other  embellish- 
meats  which  he  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Rome, 
be  erected  two  public  libraries  the  one  failed 
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the  Oetaviao,  which  stood  in  ibe  portico  of  Oc- 
taria,  and  the  other  on  mount  Palatine,  adja- 
cent to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  From  his  own 
share  of' the  spoils  of  the  conquered  towns  in 
Dalmatia,  he  erected,,  at  the  Palatine  library, 
a  magnificent  colonnade,  with  double  rows  of 
pillars;  the  interstices  of  which  were  adorned 
with  statues  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  chief 
Grecian  masters.  It  was  open  below,  but  above 
it  comprehended  an  extensive  and  carious  libra- 
ry ,  with  retiring  rooms  for  private  reading— pub- 
lic halls  lor  reciting— schools  for  teaching—and 
in  short,  every  allurement  and  aid  to  study. 
Around  were  delightful  walks,  fitted  for  exer- 
eise  or  contemplation— -some  under  shade,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  could  be  alter- 
nately resorted  to  as  the  season  of  the  year  re- 
quired. A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  in  bronze, 
which  was  of  Tuscan  workmanship,  presided 
as  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  no  spot  on  earth 
could  then  have  been  dearer  to  the  god : — 

a  Tim  medium  claro  surgebal  marmore  Umpkany 
El  pairid  Phcebo  cartas  Qrtygia.' 

By  advice  of  Maecenas,  he  likewise  provided 
means  for  the  careful  education  of  the  Roman 
youth.  In  pursuance  of  his  ministers'  recom- 
mendation, he,  among  other  measures  for  pro* 
p  tnoting  this  design,  transferred  the  school  of 
Verrins  Flaceus  to  the  Palatine  library,  and 
settled  a  large  salary  on  that  celebrated  gramma- 
rian. On  literary  men  in  genera]  he  lavished 
not  merely  pecuniary  rewards  and  recompense, 
but  paid  them  that  attention  and  regard  which 
they  all  court;  and  which,  by  raising  their  sta- 
tion in  society,  animates  their  exertions.  Thus, 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  he  never 
wrote  to  any  of  his  own  family  or  political  ad- 
visers, without  sending  letters  by  the  same  op- 
portunity to  A  tticua,  to  inform  him  in  what  place 
ne  was,  how  long  he  intended  remaining  in  it, 
and  what  books  he  was  engaged  m  reading. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  and  unable  from  the 
multiplicity  of  affairs  to  enjoy  the  society  of  At- 
licus,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  proposing  to  him  in  writing  some  ques- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  antiquities,  criticisms,  or 
poetry.  The  commencement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer had  indeed  been  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
the  rising  poets  of  his  country.  Virgil,  Tibul- 
lus,  and  Properties,  all  mourn  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  during  the  reign  of  the  triumvirate. 
But  Virgil  had  no  sooner  displayed  his  genius 
than  his  lands  were  restored;  while,  to  other 
poets,  crowns  were  assigned,  or  statues  were 
erected,  as  rewards  and  distinctions.  They  also 
frequently  read  their  works  in  the  presence  of 
Augustus,  and  he  willingly  attended  public  re- 
citations fnd  discussions  on  literary  topics.*— 
-  Ingeoia  seculi  sui,'  says  Suetonius, '  omnibus 
mod  is  fovit.  Reeitantes  et  benigne  et  patienter 
aadivjt,  nee  tan  turn  carmina,  et  historias,  sed  et 
oratioocs,  et  dialogos.  •  Componi  tamen  aliquid 
dese,nisi  et  serio  et  a  praestantissimis,  offende- 
hatur.1  As  Augustus  advanced  in  years,  and 
became  surrounded  by  his  own  shortlived  de- 
scendants, and  those  of  the  empress  Llvia  by 
her  former  husband,  all  the  young  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  who  wished  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour, distinguished  themselves  by  their  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature  \  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  elegant  aocomnlishmants.    The  "fwwnnyn 


attention  which  he  paid  totfaalr  instruct**,  and 
to  the  preservatioo  of  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
language,  is  evinced  by  one  of  his  letters  to  nib 
grandson,  Cains  Caesar,  quoted  by  Ctuinlilian, 
in  which  he  censures  nim  for  using  the  wore 
Calidus  instead  of  Caldu^  not  but  what  the  for- 
mer  was  Latin,  but  because  it  was  unusual  and 
pedantic.  At  the  very  close  of  life,  when  indis- 
position rendered  him  incapable  of  continued  at- 
tention to  business,  or  of  long  residence  in  the 
capital,  he  was  carried  in  a  Titter  to  Praeneste, 
TiW,  or  Baiae,  through  beautiful  alleys,  which 
terminated  with  the  sea,  or  through  odoriferous 

Sroves,  which  he  himself  had  planted  with  myr- 
es  and  laurels,  the  shade  ot  which  was  then 
considered  salutary  for  the  health.  On  these 
journeys  he  read  the  works  of  the  poets  whose 
genius  he  himself  had  festered,  and  was  con* 
stantly  attended  by  philosophers,  in  whose  con- 
versation he  found  his  chief  solace.  Even  when 
on  his  death-  bed  at  Nola,  he  passed  bis  time  and 
exercised  his  faculties,  which  he  retained  to  the 
last  moment,  in  philosophic  conversations  on  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  human  affairs.  Au- 
gustus was,  besides,  an  excellent  judge  of  com- 
position, and  a  true  critic  in  poetry ;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  never  misplaceo,  or  lavished  on 
those  whose  writings  might  rather  have  tended 
to  corrupt  than  improve  the  taste  and  learning 
of  the  age.  He  was  wont  to  laugh  at  the  tinsel 
of  that  style  which  Maecenas  affected,  at  the  la- 
boured language  of  Tiberius,  at  Polliovs  fond- 
ness for  antiquated  expressions,  and  the  empty 
pomp  of  Asiatic  eloquence  which  delighted  An- 
tony. His  own  style  was  smooth,  easy,  and 
natural:  he  avoided  all  puerile  or  far-fetched 
thoughts,  all  affectation  in  the  turn  or  disposi- 
tion of  his  phrases,  and  all  words  not  in  general 
use.  Perspicuity  was  his  principal  care;  and 
whatever  deviated  in  any  shape  from  Nature, 
hurt  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Aulus  Geflius,  in  mentioning  the  letters  of  Au- 
gustus to  his  grandson,  Caius  Agrippa,  which 
he  had  just  been  reading,  speaks  with  much  de- 
light and  admiration  of  the  simple,  unlaboured 
elegance  of  the  style  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten: but  he  unfortunately  quotes  from  them  only 
a  single  passage.  Th  is  good  taste  of  the  prince 
had  the  happiest  effect  on  that  of  the  age. ,  No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  or  popularity 
except  by  cultivating  a  style  chaste  and  simple 
—which,  if  ornamental,  was  not  luxuriant,  or 
if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or  antiquated.  The 
court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a  school  of  ur- 
banity, where  men  of  genius  acquired  that  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
that  purity  of  expression,  which  characterized 
the  writers  of  the  age.  This  extensive  and 
judicious  patronage  of  literature  was  attended 
with  manifold  political  advantages  to  the  empe- 
ror. His  poets  palliated  whatever  was  odious 
in  his  despotism;  and  his  protection  of  philoso- 
phers was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  pledge  or 
declaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern  with- 
humanity  and  justice.  The  pageantry  of  learn- 
ing may  originally  have  been  but  one  of  those 
many  arts  of  government  which  Augustus 
practised  so  admirably  that  he  inquired  on  hip 
death-bed  if  he  had  not  well  performed  his  pan 
in  the  farce  of  life.  But  what  commenced  chiefly 
'n  artifice,  though  partly  perhaps  in  inclination, 
tended  ultimately  to  amend  his  own  disposjtjost 
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that  an  intercourse  witn  those  men  of  worth 
and  learning  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
mollified  a  heart  by  nature  obdurate  and  un- 
relenting, and  from  which  ambition  seemed  to 
have  eradicated  every  feeling  of  compassion  or 
tenderness.  The  productions  o£  genius,  with 
which  he  became  acquainted,  occupied  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  fancy  j  and  in  a  situation  other- 
wise calculated  to  instil  pride,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust of  mankind,  served  at  once  as  an  antidote 
to  those  evils  which  beset  the  possessor  of  a  new 
raised  throne,  and  opened  the  way  to  better  dis- 
positions. What  nrince  could  be  conversant 
with  the  epistles  ot  Horace,  and  not  receive  a 
lesson  of  urbanity  ?  or  read  the  works  of  Virgil 
without  rising  from  the  perusal  more  gracious 
and  benign  1  From  this  temper  of  the  monarch 
considerable  freedom  of  expression  was  allowed 
to  the  poets,  whose  verses  often  show  that, 
though  the  republic  was  subverted,  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  were  still  in  a  great  measure  repub- 
lican. The  daring  pretensions  of  a  people  to 
punish,  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant,  could  not 
nave  been  asserted  with  more  energy  by  Milton 
himself  than  by  Virgil,  in  his  story  of  Mezen- 
tins  and  of  his  subjects'  insurrection,  which  is 
approved  both  by  the  gods  and  the  poet  :-~ 

Ergo  omnia  furiis  surrexil  Elruria  justis ; 
Kegent  ad  supplicium  prasenli  Marie  reposcwU, 

With  all  his  political  virtues,  sound  judgment, 
and  exquisite  taste  in  literature.  Augustus  had 
some  follies  and  weaknesses,  which  also  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  age, 
and  to  which  many  things  that  we  meet  with, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  must  be 
referred.  Thus  their  extravagant  flattery  in  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  divinity,  who  had  descended 
for  a  short  while  on  earth,  and  was  about  to  re- 
Mime  his  place  in  the  celestial  mansions,  origin- 
ated in  his  absurd  and  impious  desire  to  be  con* 
sidered  and  even  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  be- 
gan with  deifying  his  adoptive  father,  Julius, 
who  also  hadboasted  that  celestial  blood  flowed! 
in  his  veins.  In  a  funeral  oration,  pronounced 
tor  his  aunt,  Julius  had  alluded  to  his  divine 
descent,  and  he  frequently  gave  Venus  Genetriz 
as  his  word  of  battle.  Seven  days  after  his 
death,  a  comet  had  appeared,  which  was  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar,  con- 
verted by  Venus'  into  a  blazing  star,  and  in  that 
form  received  into  heaven..  Augustus,  availing 
himself  of  this  belief,  placed  a  brazen  statue  of 
Csssar  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  star  over 
its  head.  His  image  was  carried  in  procession 
with  that  of  Venus,  whenever  intelligence  of  a 
victory  was  received,  and  supplications  were 
decreed  to  him  as  a  divinity.  Hence  the  poetic 
incense  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
usurper,  and  Virgil's  enumeration  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  had  announced  his  death.  The  coot 
and  reflecting  head  of  Augustus  did  not  preserve 
him  from  the  influence  of  those  extravagant  and 
impious  fancies  which,  about  the  same  period, 
induced  Antony  to  assume  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  Sextus  Pompey  to  bear  the  title 
and  ensigns  of  the  son  of  Neptune.  While  he 
affected  to  appear  for  a  time  on  earth  as  the 
avenger  of  his  adoptive  parent,he  was  not  unwil- 
ling it  should  be  thought  that  his  real  father  was 


a  greater  than  Ootaviae.  A  mblewa*  circulated, 
which  Augustus  did  not  discountenance,  with 
regard  to  his  mother  Atia  and  Apollo,  resem- 
bling that  which  had  been  feigned  concerning 
Olympiaa  and  Jupiter  Amnion  ;  and  it  gained 
such  credit  that,  as  Suetonius  informs  ue.  name 
writers  gravely  asserted  he  was  the  son  or Anol* 
lo.  The  name  of  that  divinity  was\he  word  of  * 
battle  chosen  by  the  triumvirs  at  Philipm,  and 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  the  fate  of 
Brutus,  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  be  had 
involuntarily  repeated  the  Homeric  line: — 

'AXAa  (U  ftotp*  iXoti  «u  Ajiruf  Utomm  itf. 

At  an  impious  feast,  held  by  Augustus  in  th» 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he,  with  five  of  bis  cour- 
tiers, represented  the  six  great  celestial  gods, 
while  some  of  the  ladies  of  his  court  personated 
the  six  great  goddesses;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  emperor  himself,  who  was  in  fact  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  chose  to  appear  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Apollo.  In  his  medals,  the  countenance 
of  Augustus  is  what  the  Romans  called  ao 
Apollinian  face;  and  Servius  informs  us  that 
there  were  statues  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  which 
represented  him  under  the  character  and  with 
the  emblems  of  that  bright  divinity.  We  also 
learn,  that  because  Apollo  was  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  flow  of  light  beaming  from  tbf  ► 
eyes,  Augustus  wished  it  to  be  supposed  that  air 
eyes  likewise, which  were  really  nne,daxted  fortr 
so  strong  a  brightness,  as  to  dazzle  those  whe 
looked  on  them  too  steadily  or  closely:  *  Ocu 
los  habuit  claros,'  says  Suetonius,  *  ac  nitidos 
quibus  etiam  existimarj  volebat  inesse  quoddwr 
divini  rigoris,  ^audebatque  si  quis  sibi  acriv 
contuenti,  quasi  ad  fulgorem  sobs,  vultam  sub 
mitteret.'  He  also  permitted  his  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  hymns  to  the  gods.  He  at  tengtl 
became  the  object  of  private  worship,  and  at 
public  festivals  libations  werejxrared  out  to  hint, 
as  a  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  When  a  gen- 
eral obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Augustas 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  senate  had  idolised 
him  by  its  decrees,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
poets  of  the  court  should  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  conscript  fathers,  or  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  should  have  represented  him  as  a 
god,  the  avenger  of  Julius,  descended  from  hea- 
ven for  a  time,  but  soon  about  to  resume  his 
place  among  the  constellations.  This,  it  is  true, 
might  be,  in  some  degree  conventional  language. 
There  are  three  topics  which  poets  in  all  ages 
have  treated  somewhat  in  a  similar  manner- 
Devotion,  Love,  and  Loyalty;  or  rather,  they 
have  applied  to  the  two  latter  feelings  a  set  of 
expressions  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
former.  The  pliable  nature,  too,  of  ancient 
mythology,  made  the  proffer  of  a  godhead  seem 
less  ridiculous  to  the  Romans  than  it  appears  to 
us..  •  It  admitted  of  local  genii,  and  of  deified 
heroes.  Romulus,  the  founder,  had  been  etrly 
assumed  among  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and 
since  the  days  of  Ennhrt  a  system  had  been 
promulgated,  and  found  credit  in  Rome,  which 
taught  that  all  the  objects  of  vulgar  worship 
were  deified  human  spirits.  Hence,  a  poet 
might  the  more  readily  venture  to  ask  a  bene* 
ficent  prince,  what  sort  of  divinity  h»  would  be- 
come, if  he  wouldtake  his  station  in  the  hea- 
vens, rule  the  immense  ocean,  or  presiJe  in  the 
realms  below.   The  example,  howerei  of  An- 
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i  was  of  unfortunate  precedent  in  Latin ; 
poetry;  and  Nero  and  Domitian,  though  de> : 
graded  by  their  vices  below  the  ordinary  level j 
of  the  human  species,  were  extolled  in  verse  as 
constellations  or  demi-gods.  Towards  the  close 
<rf  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  when  Rome  had 
enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  Iris  paternal  government,  the  absurd 
adoration  which  had  been  paid  to  him  changed 
into  those  mixed  feelings  of  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, the  anion  of  which,  in  modern  times,  has 
been  termed  loyalty,  and  for  which  pittas  was 
the  Latin  expression.  This  sentiment  towards 
the  sovereign  and  his  family,  which  prompts  the 
subject  to  feel  the  wrongs  of  the  monarch  as  bis 
own,  and,  as  such,  to  be  ready  at  aH  hazards  to 
avenge  them,  is  frequently  expressed  in  the 
works  of  the  poets  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
Augustus'  reign,  both  in  reference  to  their  own 
feelings  and  to  those  which  prevailed  among 
others . — 

Quaqut  too,  est  pittas  in  totom  nomen  lull, 
Te  ladi,  cum  quis  Utdiiur  inde,  putas,  , 

Augustus,  like  Sylla,  paid  a  sincere  devotion  to 
Fortune  j  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Casars  of  Ju- 
lian, that  deity  admits  that  he  was  the  only 
frince  who  had  been  sincerely  grateful  to  her. 
le  repaired  her  temples,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  her  honour.  Heqte,  Horace's 
•  courtly  Odes  to  Fortune,  and  a  tone  prevailing 
among  the  poets,  as  if  it  were  more  flattering  to 
the  vanity  of  a  patron,  that  his  wealth  and  pow- 
er should  have  been  acquired  by  her  blind  fa- 
vour, than  by  his  own  talents  or  virtues.  Great, 
happy,  and  powerful,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  was,  in  his  declining  years, 
feeble,  credulous,  and  unfortunate,  at  least  in 
the  interior  of  his  palace.  Domestic  chagrins 
besieged  his  old  age,  and  often  wrung  from  his 
lips  the  melancholy  line  :— 

'Ai0'  JftAoir  dyapot  t   ifttrat  iywof  r'  d«vX«vfat. 

Hence,*  in  the  works  of  the  poets  there  were,  as 
Blackwell  expresses  it, '  decencies  to  be  observ- 
ed, and  distances  to  be  kept.'  Concerning  ma- 
ny topics,  there  could  not  oe  the  same  freedom 
as  in  the  days  of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus.  Some 
imprudent  epigrams  are  said  tohave  accelerated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  an 
offensive  poem  was  made  at  least  the  pretext  for 
tne  exile  of  Ovid.  The  patronage  of  a  prince, 
however  liberal  and  judicious,  can  seldom  of  it- 
self be  sufficient  essentially  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  literature:  but  his  example  spreads 
among  his  courtiers  and  the  great  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  there  never  was  an  age  in  which 
the  learned  were  so  rewarded  and  encouraged 
by  statesmen,  politicians,  and  generals,  as  that 
which  grateful  posterity  has  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Augustus.  Its  literature,  more  than 
any  other  period,  was  the  result  of  patronage 
and  court  favour,  and  consequently  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  those'  excellences  and  defects 
which  patronage  and  court  favour  are  calculated 
to  produce.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  advantages  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
derives  from  men  of  elevated  rank  aiding  its  pro- 
gress, and  co-operating  to  promote  its  expansion. 
Tbey  remove  the  contempt  which  in  rude  ages 
tas  been  sometimes  felt  for  it,  and  the  prejudices 
which,  in  more  civilized  states  of  society,  have 
Part  IL-3  B  • 


been  frequently  entertained  against  it  Their 
influence  insensibly  extends  itself  to  each  de- 
partment of  literature,  and  their  countrymen, 
learn  to  judge  of  every  thing,  and  to  treat  even 
thing,  as  if  they  were  all  animated  with  a  digni- 
fied and  patrician  spirit.  It  is  to  this  exalted 
patronage  that  Roman  literature  has  been  in- 
debted for  a  large  portion  of  its  characteristic 
greatness,  both  of  expression  and  of  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  compositions,  particu- 
larly the  poetical,  which  have  been  produced  by 
command  of  a  patron,  or  with  a  view  to  merit 
his  approbation,  have  always  an  air  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  rather  from  premeditation  than 
feeling  or  impulse,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written,  not  as  the  natural  expression  of  power- 
ful emotions,  but  from  the  desire  of  favour,  or 
at  best  of  fame.  When  an  author,  too,  depends 
solely  on  the  patronage  of  exalted  individuals, 
and  nor,  as  in  modern  times,  on  the  support  of 
the  public,  a  spirit  of  servility  and  flattery  is  apt 
to  infuse  itself  into  his  writings.  Yet  to  this 
system  of  adulation  we  owe  some  of  the  sweet- 
est lines  of  Tibullus,  and  the  most  splendid  pas- 
sages of  Virgil  I  At  the  commencement  or  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  old  Caesarians,  Balbus, 
Matius  and  Oppius,  men  who  were  highly  ac- 
complished, and  had  been  the  chief  personal 
friends  of  the  great  Julius,  still  survived,  and  led 
the  way  in  every  species  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance. Their  correspondence  with  Cicero,  in 
his  Familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
in  the  individuals,  and  in  general,  a  highly  pol-  • 
ished  state  of  society.  They  had  a  taste  for 
gardening,  planting,  and  architecture,  and  aM 
those  various  arts  which  contribute  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  rewarded  the  verses 
of  poets,  listened  to  their  productions,  aid  court- 
ed their  society.  When  Augustus  landed'  in 
Italy  from  Apollonia,  Balbus  was  the  first  per- 
son who  came  to  offer  his  services,  and  Matius 
took  charge  of  the  shows  which  he  exhibited  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  .These  ancient  friends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued,  during  the  early  pan 
of  his  reign  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augustus; 
and  though  not  first  in  favour  with  the  new  sove- 
reign, they  felt  no  jealousy  of  their  successor, 
but  lived  on  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas,  who  now  held,  near  the  person 
of  the  adopted  son,  the  enviable  place  which 

they  had  occupied  with  the.  father. The 

name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  personal,  %nd  the  name  of  Casat  as  a 
family  distinction.  In  a  more  distant  period  of 
the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only 
to  the  eirjperor,whilethatof  Csesar  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  second  person  in  the  state,  who  was 
considered  as  presumptive  heir. 

Avroius  Cassiub,  a  man  saluted  emperor  A. 
D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months,  and 
was  assassinated  by  a  cent  urion .  He  was  called 
a  second  Catiline,  from  his  excessive  love  of 
bloodshed.    Diod. 

Avnwtrs,  Rofub  Festtjs,  a  poet  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius,  who  translated  the  Pbaenomena  of 
Aralns,  as  also  all  Livy,  into  iambic  verses. 
The  best  edition  of  what  remains  of  him  is  that 
of  Cannegetier,  8vo.  1731. 

A  vrrcs,  I.  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 

Tacit.  Ann.  14. IT.  Alcinus,  a  Christian  poet, 

who  wrote  a  poem  in  6  books  on  original  sin,  &c 
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Amu*  Lo»  wm  enacted  A.  U.  €.  663, 
.bj  the  praetor  L.  Aureliof  Cotta,  to  invest  the 
senatorial)  and  equestrian  orders,  awl  the  Tri* 
buni  A&rarii,  with  judicial  power.— Another, 
A.  U.  C.  67H.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the 
hex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold 
other  office*  after  the  expiration  ol  the  tribune* 
«hi». 

AvaiuAiraa,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Flavin* 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  eruel  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  punished  his  soldiers 
with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered  himself 
iamous  for  his  military  character ;  and  his  expe- 
dition against  Zeuobia,  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Palmyra,  gained  him  great  honours.  He  beait- 
lifted  Home,  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  He  was  natu- 
rally brave;  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it  is 
wid  he  killed  no  less  than  800  men  with  nis  own 
hand.  In  his  triumph  he  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, people  of  15 different  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorious  reign  of 
.six  years,  as  he  marched  against  the  northern 
barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near  Byzanti- 
um, A.  D.  275,  99th  January,  by  his  soldiers, 
whom  Mnestheus  had  incited  to  rebellion 
against  their  emperor. 

Aurkuus,  I.  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus. II.  Victor,  an  historian 

in  the  age  of  Julian,  fwo  of  whose  composi- 
tions are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  biography  of  all  the  Caesars  to  Julian. 
The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of 
^rtuzenius,  Amst.  1733,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pitis- 
cus.  Utr.  1696.     Vid.  Antoninus. 

Aureolcs,  a  general  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AcaufcA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans.     Tacit.  Germ.  & 

Ausonius,  Decim.  Magnus,  a  poet,  born  at 
Bourdeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the  4th  century,  precep- 
tor to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  o/  his  pupil. 
His  compositions  have  been  long  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  oAen 
hurried  for  publication,  and  consequently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Rome, 
a  useful  performance, eiow  lost. 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the -augurs.     Vid.  Augures. 

Avxesia  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezene,  where,  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues,  by  order  of  tne 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Troe- 
zene.    Herodot.  5,  c.  89.— Potu.  9,  c.  30. 


Bahmus,  a  Roman,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  said  to  have  passed  in  six  days 
from  the  Sicilian  Sea  to  Alexandria.  Phn. 
Pram.  19. 

Bacabastjs,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artaba- 
nus,  brother  of  Darius,  against  Artaxerxes. 
Jwtf*,3,al. 

Bacchs,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pans. 
ti  *•  7. 

Bacchanalia.    Vid.  IHonfsia. 
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Bacchante*,  priestesses  of  Beeches,  whe 

are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with  a  thyr- 
sus, and  dishevelled  hair .  Their  looks  are  wild, 
ana  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  dash  differ- 
ent musical  instruments  together.  They  are 
also  called  Thyades  and  Menades.  Ovid.  MtL 
t\  v.  505.— Berei.  3,  od.95.— Propen.  3,  eL  flL% 
—Ijuean.  1,  v.  674. 

Baochj*,  or  B*urs,  king  of  Corinth,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Prumnides,  His  sueceaaofB  were 
always  called  Bacckid*,  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign.  The  Bac- 
chidas  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  ot 
their  number  to  preside  among  them,  with  regal 
authority;  and  it  la  said  that  the  sovereign 
power  continued  in  their  hands  near  900  yean 
Cypselus  overturned  this  institution  by  making 
himself  absolute.  Strab.  8.~Paus.  2,  c  4.— 
Herodot.  5,  c  92.— Ovid.  AkL  5,  v.  407. 

Bacchius  and  Brraus,  two  celebrated  gladia- 
tors, of  equal  age  and  strength;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  Bitkus  contra  Bm- 
ckium.    Sutton,  in  Aug. — fltasl.  1,  saL  7,  ▼.  SOL 

Bacchvudbs,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the  praises 
of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  pre- 
served.   MarceL 

BACis,<sa  famous  soothsayer  of  Bceotia.  Ok. 
1,  de  Div.  c.pL 

Bjebia  Lex,  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 
four  praetors  every  other  year.  Uv.  40.^— 
Another  law,  by  M.  Bsebius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the  lands, 
whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by 
the  possessors,  and  to  be  divided  among  the 
people.    Appian.  I.* 

Baooas,  and  Baoosab,  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  so  powerful 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  eonsenL 
He  ted  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
faned their  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
his  flesh  to  eats,  and  made  knife-handles  with 
his  bones,  because  be  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
He  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  of 
the  slaughtered  prince's  ohildren,  and  afterwards 
put  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 
335,  by  Darius,  whom,  after  raising  to  the 
crown,  he  bad  attempted  to  poison.  Diod\  16 
and  17.— The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  Persian  history;  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generally  known  by  that  appella- 
tion. 

Balbjllus,  C.  a  learned  and  benevolent  man. 
governor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory, under  Nero.     Tacit  £.nn.  13,  c  22. 

BalbTVus,  a  Roman,  who,  after  govern int 
provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassin  area 
the  Gordians  and  seized  the  purple.  He  was 
some  time  after  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  A.  D. 
338. 

Balneje,  (baths,)  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  private  as  weft  as  public  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  emperors  they  became  expensive ;  they  were 
used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour;  and 
.were  deemed  more  necessary  than  luxurious. 
Under  the  emperors,  it  became  so  fashionable 
to  bathe,  that  without  this  the  meanest  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    There  were  certain  hours  of  the 
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day  appelated  for  bathing*  jn)  ?  small  neee  of 
anoney  admitted  the  poorest  as  well  at)  the  most 
In  the  baths,  there  were  separate 


money 
opulent. 


apartments  for  ihe  people  to  dress  and  to  un- 
dress; and,  after  they  had  bathed,  they  com- 
monly covered  themselves,  the  hair  was  plucked 
out  oi  the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with  a 
pumice-stone,  and  perfumed,  to  render  it  smooth 
nud  fair.  The  Roman  emperors  generally 
built  baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  It  is 
said  that  Dioelesian  employed  40,000  of  his 
soldiers  in  building  his  baths;  and  when  they 
were  finished,  be  destroyed  all  the  workmen- 
Alexander  Severus  first  permitted  the  people  to 
use  them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  often 
bathed  with  the  common  people.  For  some 
time  both  sexes  bathed  promiscuously  and  with- 
out shame,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved 
abortive  for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent 
custom,  which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  generally  read  in  bathing, 
and  we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the 
midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment 

Bantius,  L.  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  al- 
most dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sect  back  noma  with  great  humanity ;  upon 
which  he  resolved  to  betray  his  country  to  so 
generous  an  enemy.  MarceUus,  the  Koman 
general,  heard  of  it.  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
continued  firm  ana  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.    Liv.  35,  c.  15. 

Baptje,  I.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  hi  the  night.  The 
name  is -derived  from  &a*Ttivt  to  wash,  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  most  effemi- 
nate manner.    Juv.  2,  v.  91. II.  A  comedy 

of  Eupolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced  dancing 
on  the  stage  with  indecent  gestures. 

Barbari,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
who  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
called  all  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  des- 
picable name  of  barbarians. 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at. 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  andHamilcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in- 
fluence, they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  Barchinian  faction;  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  independ- 
ent disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment in  the  state.    Liv.  21,  c.  2  and  9. 

Barm,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes,  and 
published  their  fame  in  their  verses  or  on  mu- 
sical instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  people,  that  at  their  sight  two 
armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  submitted  to  their  orders.  They 
censored,  as  well  as  commended,  the  behaviour 
of  the  people.  Ltuan.  L  v.  447.— Strab.  4.— 
Mvrcell.  15,  C*.  24. 

Bardymjs,  an  Tllyrlen  prince,whose  daughter 
Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus.  Pint,  in  Pyrrh. 

BARetms,  and  BarsHns,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
a  ton  called  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered  her 
and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Justin.  13,  c. 
2, 1. 15,  c.  2.— Arrun. 

AuRLimw,  I.  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who, 


with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Suattea,  ty- 
rant of  Chios.    Hnrodot.  8,  c.   132. 11.  A 

family  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  Ery 

three.    Strab.  14. ill.  A  priest  of  mount 

Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous  event.! 
to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacrifices.  To* 
cit.  2,  BisL  c.  Sl.—Sueton.  in  Veto.  % 

Basiuus,  a  celebrated  bishop  ol  Africa,  very 
animated  against  the  Axians,  whose  tenets  and 
doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but  great 
ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious, 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
stiiute  the  persuasive  orator  and  the  elegant  w  li- 
ter. Erasm  us  has  placed  him  in  the  n  umber  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
51st  year,  A.  V.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his. 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  fol.  Paris{1721u 

BassarideSj^l  name  riven  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
derived  from/  Bassara,  a  town  of  Libya  sacred 
to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Thraciana, 
Persiuil,?.  101. 

Bassus  Aufidius,  L  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

Quintil.  10,  0. 1. II.  Caesius,  a  lyric  poet  in 

Nero's  age,  to  whom  Persius  addressed  his  6th 

satire.    Some  of  his  verses  are  extant. IIL 

Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some 
of  whose  orations  have  been  preserved  by  Se* 
neca. 

Bathtluds,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samos, 
greatly  beloved  by  Poly  crates  the  tyrant,  and  by 

Anacreon.    Horat.  ep.  14,  v.  9. Mecaenas 

was  also  fond  of  a  Youth  of  Alexandria  of  the 

same  name.    Juv.  o.v.  63. The  poet  who 

claimed  as  his  own  Virgil's  distich,  NodoplnU 
tola,  cVc.  bore  also  the  same  name. 

JJatiItus,  Lent,  a  man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  "gladiators,  who  rebelled 
against  him.    PUU.  in  Cras. 

Bins,  a  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who. 
upon  being  unwilling  to  vield,  was  dragged 
round  the  city  tied  by  the  heels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.    Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  affairs.    Strab.  12. 

Batracbomyomachia,  a  poem,  describing 
the  figkt  between  frogs  ana  mice,  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se- 
parately from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  Mailtaire's  8vo.  London,  1721. 

Battudes,  a  patronymic  of  Callimacbus, 
from  his  father  Battus.    Ovid,  in  Itrin.  v.  53. 

A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.    ltaX.  3,  v.  253. 

Battus  I.  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  builr  the 
town  of  Cvrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  island  of  Thera.  He  was  son  of  Polym- 
nestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town 
he  bad  founded,  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke 
first  procured  him  the,  name  of  Battus.  Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  155,  Ac—Pans.  10,  c.  15. The 

2d  of  that  name  was  grandson  to  Battus  1st,  by 
Arcesilaiis.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Cvrene,  and  was  surnamed  Feliz^ 
and  died  544  B.  C.    Herodot.  4,  c.  159.  &c. 

Bavius  and  Mjbvius,  two  stupid  ana  melev. 
olent  poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at*  • 
tacked  the  superior  talents  of  the  contemporary 
writers.    Virg.  Eel.  3. 
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BBuroAims,  a  Chaldean,  who,  Dram  his 

knpwledge  of  astrology,  rold  Alexander  that  bis 
entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  him.    Diod.  17. 

BelesisJ  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  that  he  should  reign 
one  day  i»  the  place  of  Sardanapalus.  His  pro- 
phecy was  verified,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
new  Vine  with  the  government  of  Babylon,  B. 
C.  826.    Diod.%. 

Beusakius,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in  a 
degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  re- 
newed all  the  glorious  victories,  battles,  and  tri- 
umphs, which  had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  republic.  He 
died,  after  a  life  of  military  glory,  ana  the  trial  of 
royal  ingratitude,  in  the  566th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  story  of  his  begging  charity,  with 
date  obolum  Belasario  is  said  lo  be  a  fabrication. 

Beustida,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia.    Pans.  5,  c.  8. 

Bellovebus,  a  king  of  the  Celts,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus,  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambiga- 
ras.    Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

Belus,  I.  one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of 
Babylon,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semi  ram  is.  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed  to 
l>e  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
temple  of  Belus  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  converted  into  a 
temple.  It  had  lofty  towers,  and  it  was  enriched 
by  all  the  succeeding  monarchs  till  the  age  of 
Xerxes,  who,  after  his  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it 
Among  the  riches  it  contained  were  many  sta- 
tues of  massy  gold,  one  of  which  was  forty  feet 
high.  In  the  highest  of  the  towers  was  a  mag- 
nificent bed,  where  the  priests  daily  conducted 
"  a  woman,  who,  as  they  said,  was  honoured  with 
the  company  of  the  god.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  10. 
—Herodol..  1,  c.  181,  6vc.—Strab.  16.— Arrian. 
l.—Diod.  1,  Ac-       ~ 


of  Epaphus  and  Libya,  and  father  or  Agenor. 


-II.  A  king  of  Egypt,  son 

)ya,  and  father  of  Agenor. 

III.  Another,  son  of  Phoenix  the  son  of 

Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phcenica. 

Berenice,  and  Beronice,  I.  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
by  Lagus.    jElian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  43.—  Theocrit. 

—Paus.  1,  c.  7. II.  A  daughter  of  Phila- 

delphus,  who  married  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife. 
After  the  death  of  Philadelphia,  Laodice  was 
recalled ;  and  mindful  of  the  treatment  she  had 
received,  she  poisoned  her  husband,  placed  her 
son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  murdered  Bere- 
nice and  her  child  at  Antioch,  where  she  had 
fled,  B.  C.  248. III.  A  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletes,  who  usurped  her  father's  throne 
for  some  time,  strangled  her  husband  Seleucus, 
and  married  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bcllona. 
Her  father  regained  his  power,  and  put  her  to 

death,  B.  C.  65. IV.  The  wife  of  Mithri- 

dates,  who,  when  conquered  by  Lucullus,  or- 
dered all  his  wives  to  destroy  themselves,  for  fear 
the  conqueror  should  offer  violence  to  them. 
She  accordingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  ope- 
rating  soon  enough,  the  was  strangled  by  a 
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eunuch. V.  The  mother  of  Agrippa,  who 

shines  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  daughter-in- 
law  of  Herod  the  Great. VI.  A  daughter 

of  Agrippa,  who  married  her  uncle  Herod,  and 
afterwards  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  She  was 
accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing  jncest  with 
her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have 
made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  people. 

VII.  A  wife  of  king  Attains. V11L 

Another,  daughter  of  Philadelphia  and  Arsi- 
noe,  who  married  her  own  brother  Evergetes, 
whom  she  loved  with  much  tenderness.  When 
he  went  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  she  vowed 
all  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Venus  if 
he  returned.  Sometime  after  Jris  victorious 
return,  the  locks  which  were  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  disappeared;  and  Conon,  an  astrono- 
mer, to  make  his  court  to  the  aueen,  publicly 
reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away, 
and  had  made  them  a  constellation.*  •  She  was 
pot  to  death  by  her  son,  B.  C.  221.     OzfeiZ.  67. 

—Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  24.— Justin.  26.  c  3. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the  oueens 
and  princesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  fegrcL 
Berosus,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  or  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re- 
sided for  some  years  at  Athens.  As  a  priest  of 
Belus.  he  possessed  every  advantage  which  the 
records  of  the  temple  and  the  learning  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Chaldeans  could  afford.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  sketched  his  history  of  the  earlier 
times  from  the  representations  upon  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  From  written  and  traditionary 
knowledge  he  must  have  learned  several  points 
too  well  authenticated  to  be  called  in  question ; 
and  correcting  the  one  by  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  blending  them  as  usual  with  my- 
thology, he  produced  his  strange  history.  The 
first  fragment  preserved  by  Alexander fcolyhis- 
tor  is  extremely  valuable,  and  contains  a  store 
of  very  curious  information.  The  first  book  of 
the  history  apparently  opens,  naturally  enough 
with  a  description  of  Babylonia.  Then  refer- 
ring to  the  paintings,  the  author  finds  the  first 
series  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  rest.  All  mea 
of  every  nation  appear  assembled  in  Chalda-a : 
among  them  is  introduced  a  personage  who  is  * 
represented  as  their  instructer  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  informing  them  of  the  events 
which  had  previously  taken  place.  Unconscious 
that  Noah  is  represented  under  the  character 
of  Oannes,  Berosus  describes  him,  from  the 
hieroglyphical  delineation,  as  a  being  literally 
compounded  of  a  fish  and  a  man,  and  as  pas* 
sing  the  natural,  instead  of  the  diluvian  night  in 
the  ocean,  with  other  circumstances  indicative 
of  his  character  and  life.  The  instructions  of 
the  patriarch  are  detailed  in  the  next  series  of 
paintings.  In  the  first  of  which,  I  conceive, 
the  Chaos  is  portrayed  by  the  confusion  of  the 
limbs  of  every  kind  of  animal :  the  second  rep- 
resents the  creation  of  the  universe:  the  third 
the  formation  of  mankind :  others  again  that  of 
animals,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sec- 
ond book  appears  to  have  comprehended  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world :  and  of  this 
the  two  succeeding  fragments  seem  to  have 
been  extracts.  The  historian,  as  usual,  has 
appropriated  the  history  of  the  world  to  Chal- 
data.  He  finds  nine  persona,  probably  repre- 
sented as  kings,  preceding  Noah,  who  »  agaji 
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introduced  under  the  name  Xisnthros,  and  he 
•apposes  that  the  representation  was  that  of  the 
first  dynasty  of  the  Chaldaon  kings.  From  the 
universal  consent  of  history  and  tradition  he  was 
well  assured  that  Alorus  or  Orion,  the  Nixnrod 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  founder  of  Babylon 
and  the  first  king:  consequently  he  places  him 
at  the  top,  and  Xisuthrus  follows  as  the  tenth. 
The  destruction  of  the  records  by  Nabonasar 
left  him  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  names  as  he 
could :  and  who  are  inserted,  is  not  easy  so  to 
determine.  Berosus.  has  given*  also  a  full  and 
accurate  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is 
wonderfully  cousonant  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count. We  have  also  a  similar  account,  dr  it 
may  be  an  epitome  of  the  same  from  the  Assy- 
rian history  of  Abydenus,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  copyist  from  Berosus.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known, 
though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
or  2o8  years  B.  C. 

Bsssus,  L  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  af- 
.  ter  the  battle  of  Arbela.  seized  Darius,  his  sove- 
reign, and  put  him  to  death.  After  this  murder 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave 
him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The 
prince  ordered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
and  his  body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  by  the  soldiers.    Justin.  12,  c  5.— Curt.  6 

and  7. 1L  A  parricide  who  discovered  the 

murder  he  had  commit.ed,  upon  destroying  a 
ne&t  of  swallows,  which,  as  he  observed,  re- 
proached him  of  his  crime.    Plut. 

BmictrLos,  L  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet  in 
theage  of  Cicero.  He  composed  annals  in  Iam- 
bic verses,  and  wrote  epigrams  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  other  poems  now  lost    Borat.  2. 

Sat.  5,  v.  41.— Quintil.  10. II.  A  praetor, 

Ate.     Vol.  Max.  1,  c  1. 

BodLOs,  a  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  by 
Portia,  Cato's  daughter.'  He  was  Caesar's  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  consequence 
in  the  state,  according  to  this  distich  mentioned 
by  Sutton,  in  Jul.  c.  20. 

Jfon  Bibulo  quicquam  nuper,  sed  Cctsare  fac- 
tum est  : 
Nam  Bibulo  fieri  contule  nil  memini. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name.' 
I  Sat.  10,v.86. 

Brow,  L  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
thenes  in  Scylhia,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo- 
sophy. He  made  every  body  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions  distin- 
guished for  clearness  of  expression,  for  face- 
tiousnesi,  wit,  and  pleasantry.  He  died  341 B. 
C.  Diog.  in  iriJd.— II.  A  Greek  poet  of 
Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant  style. 
Moschus,  his  friend  and  disciple,  mentions  in  an 
elegiac  poem  that  he  died  by  poison,  about  300 
years  B.  rt.  His  Idyllia  are  written  with  ele- 
gance and  simplicity,  purity  and  ease ;  and  they 
abound  with  correct  images,  such  as  the  view 
of  the  country  may  inspire.  There  are  many 
good  edition*  of  this  poet's  works,  generally 
printed  with  those  of  Moscow,  the  best  of  which 

.12  that  of  Heskin,  8vo.  Oxon.  1748. III.  A 

joldier  in  Alexander's  army,  Ac.  Curt  4,  c. 
IS.— IV.  A  native  of  Propontis  in  the  age  of 
Phnecydes.— — V.  A  man  of  Syracuse,  who 


wrote  on  rhetoric VI  A  native  of  Abdera, 

disciple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found  out  that 
there  were  certain  "parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  were  six  months  of  perpetual  light  and 
darkness  alternately.— — VII.  A  man  of  Soli, 

who  composed  a  history  of  ^Ethiopia. VIII 

Another,  who  wrote  nine  books  on  rhetoric, 
which  he  called  by  the  names  of  the  muses, 
and  hence  Bionei  sermones  mentioned  by  Bo- 
rat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  60.— Diog.  4. 

BrruiTUs,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  conquer- 
ed by  a  small  number  of  Romans,  &c.  Vol 
Max.  6,c.  6.— Flor.3t  c.  2. 

Boccar,  a  king  of  Mauretania.  J\:v.  4,  v. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

BoccHua,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius.  Sauust.  Jug. 
-rPaUrc.  2,  c.  12. 

Bcbdromu,  an  Athenian  festival,  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  the 
people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  when 'their 
country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son  of  Nep- 
tune. The  word  is  derived  aw  rov  potiSpofutpt 
coming  to  kelp.  Plutarch  in  Thes.  mentions  it 
as  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  The- 
seus obtained  over  the  Amazons  in  a  month 
called  at  Athens  Boedromion. 

BoioTAacHf,  Ihe  .chief  magistrates  in  Bcb- 
otia.    Liv.  42,  c.  43. 

Bojorobutas,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute among  the  Getse  by  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline.    Strab.  7. 

Boethids,  a  celebrated  Roman,  banished, 
and  afterwards  punished  with  death,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  a  conspiracv.by  Theodoric,  kins  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  A.  D.  5&5.  It  was  during  his  im- 
prisonment that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  poetical 
treatise  de  consolation*  philosophic  in  five  books. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hage- 
nau,4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with, 
the  notis  variorum. 

Boetcs,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Philippi.    Strab.  14. 

BoLUi,  a  king  of  the  Cimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.    Liv.  ep.  67. 

Bomon'icjs,  youths  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip 
with  the  greatest  patience,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  was  declared  victorious,  and  received  an 
honourable  prize.  Paus.  3,  c.  \6. — Plut.  in  Luc. 

Bonosius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  in  Gaul 

Bootes.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Boas  a  DBS,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Died.  1  and  2. 

Boreas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Borbasmi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wife's 
native  country.  There  were  also  sacrifices  at 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Boreas. 
Paus.  Attic.  4*  Arcad. 

Boratcai.  a  queen  in  Britain,  who  rebelled 
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upot  being  insulted  by  the  Romans.  She  poi- 
soned herself  when  conquered,  A.  D.61.  l^acU. 
Ann.  14,c.31. 

Biuchmanbs,  Indian  philosophers,  who  de- 
rived iheir  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  God,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed 
the  world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  endure  labours,  and  to  live 
with  frugality  and  abstinence.  They  never  ate 
flesh,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  enjoyments.  After  they  had  spent  87 
years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  were  permitted 
to  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  more  free 
and  unbounded  manner.  According  to  modern 
authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  all  mankind, 
and  he  produced  as  many  worlds  as  there  are 
parts  in  the  body,  which  they  reckoned  14. 
They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas,  of 
water,  milk,  curds,  batter,  salt,  sugar,  and 
wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  paradise. 
Str<&.  \b.—Diod.  17. 

Brancbyludcs,  a  chief  of  the  Boeotians. 
Pans.  9,  c.  13. 

Brasidas,  a  ramou*  general  of  Lacedaeraon, 
son  of  Tellns,  who.  after  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a 
•wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the  Athe- 
nian, had  besieged,  B.  C.  423.  A  superb  mon- 
ument was  raised  to  his  memory.  Paus.  8,  c. 
24.— Thucyd.  4  and  b.—Diod.  b.    . 

Brastd&ia,  festivals  at  Lacedemon  in  honour 
of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen,  born  Spartans, 
were  permitted  to  enter  their  lists,  and  such  as 
-were  absent  were  fined. 

Breknus,  I.  a  general  of  the  GalH  Senones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
river  AHia,  and  entered  their  city  without  oppo- 
v  aition.  The  Romans  fled  into  the  eapitol,  and 
left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession  or  the  ene- 
my. The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpeian  Tock  in 
'  the  night,  and  the  capital  would  have  been  ta- 
ken had  not  the  Romans  been  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  geese  which  were  before  the  doors,  and 
immediately  repelled  the  enemy.  Camillus,' 
Who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  me  relief 
of  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the  news  of 
their  destruction.  Lav.  5,  c.  S6,  dfcc— .Pfotf.  in 
Cumitt. II.  Another  Gaul,  who  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  with  160,600  men  and 
15,000  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed 
with  all  his  troops,  by  the  god ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
B.  CJ.  278,  after  beingdefeated  by  the  Delphians. 
Pans.  10,  c.  32  and  33.— Jvstin.  24,  c.  6,  dec. 

BRistis.  a  woman  of  Lyrnessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  "When  her  country  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  brother 
killed  in  the  fi^ht,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Achil- 
les, in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon 
took  her  away  some  time  after  from  Achilles, 
who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself  from  the 
■field  of  battle.  Briseis  was  very  faithful  to 
Achilles ;  and  when  Agamemnon  restored  her 
to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never  offended  her 
chastity.  Homer.  JI.  1,  2,  Ac. — Ovid.  Reroid. 
3,  de  Art.  Am.  8  and  8.— Proper*.  %  el.  8,  DO, 
*nd  23.— Pans.  6,  c.  34.— Bbrot.  2,  od.  4. 

BritakhIcot,  a  son  of  Claudius  Oaaar  by 


Mettftlfna.  Hetowv*  rased  to  she  item  m 
preference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agnppina,  and 
earned  him  to  be  poisoned.  Hn  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  night;  tett  it  is  said  that  a  shower 
of  rein  washed  away  the  white  paint  which  the 
murderer  had  pat  over  his  face,  so  that  it  appear- 
ed quite  black,  and  discovered  the  effect*  of pat- 
son.     Tacit.  Ann,—&ueUn.  ia  tier,  c  33. 

BfttrifcilLiA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  raonthof  Deeeav 
ber.    They  were  first  instituted  by  Romaics. 

Brutus,  L.  Jmatn,  L  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarqnin  Pris- 
ons. 'Ike  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  wese 
murdered  by  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius, 
unable  to  revenge  their  death,  pretended  to  he 
The  artifice  saved  his  life;    he 


called  Brtttus  for  his  stupidity,  which  lie,  how- 
ever, soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned.  When 
Lucretla  killed  herself,  B.'C.  509,  in  conee- 
'  quence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarqnin,  Brans 
snatched  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  and  swore 
upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the 
royal  family,  fiis  example  animated  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authority  Tested 
in  the  hands  of  consols  chosen  from  patricisa 
families.  Brums,  in  his  consular  ofice,  made 
the  people  swear  they  never  would  again  sub» 
mit  to  kingly  authority ;  but  the  first  who  vio- 
lated their  oath  Were  in  his  own  family.  His 
sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  \o 
restore  the  Tarqoins;  -and  when  discovered, 
they  were  tried  and  condemned  before  their  la- 
ther, who  himself  attended  at  their  execution. 
Sometime  after,  in  a  combat  that  was  fought 
between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins,  Brutus 
encaged  with  Aruns,  and  so  fierce  was  the  at- 
tack, that  thev  pierced  one  another  at  the  same 
time.  The  dead  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  received  as  in  triumph ;  a  funeral  oration 
was  spoken  over  it,  and  the  Roman  matrons 
showed  iheir  grief  by  monrnma;  a  year  lor  the 
father  of  the  republic.  FUrr.  I,  c.  9. — Iav.  I, 
c.  56, 1.  2,  c  1,  &c.—Dionys.  Hal.  4  and  5.— 
C.  Nep.in  Attic.  8.—EtUrop.  de  Tarq. — Virg. 

Mn.  6,  v.  818.— Plut.  in  Brut.  4-  Cos. 

II.  Marcus  Junius,  father  of  Caesar's  murderer, 
wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  followed 
the  party  of  ltfarius,  and  was  conquered  by 
Pompey.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  be  was  be- 
sieged in  Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  sur- 
rendered, and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  io 
death.  He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato's  sister, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Cu. 

de  Oral.  c.  5&.—PliU.  in  Brief. III.    Bis 

son  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia,  was  lineally 
descended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  inherit 
the  republican  principles  of  his  frreatprogenitor, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  to  the  sice 
of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his  father's  minder- 
er,  only  because  he  looked  upon  him  as  more 
just  and  patriotic  in  his  daims.  At  the  heme 
of  Pharfialia,  Cwsamot  only  snared  the  life  of 
Brutus,  hut  he  made  him  one  of  his  most  fctiuV 
ful  friends.  He,  however,  forgot  die  favour, 
because  Caesar  aspired  to  tyranny.  He  con- 
spired with  many  of  the  most  fflustrious^atisenE 
of  Rome  against  the  tyrant,  and  stabbed  him  k 
Ponipey'sBasiHca.  rkutus  retired  intoOieeet, 
where  he  gained  himself  rainy  friends  by  hh 
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tons  well  as  by  persuasion,  and  he  was  mod 
titer  pursued  thithal  by  Antony,  whom  young 
Octovius  accompanied.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Philippi.  Brat  as,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  republican  army,  defeated  the>ne- 
■ay  j  but  Cassias,  who  had  the  care  of  the  left, 
was  overpowered,  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ- 
ation of  niii  friend,  and  grew  desperate,  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  freedmen  to  ran  him  through. 
In  another  battle,  the  wing  which  Brains  com- 
manded obtained  a  victory ;  bat  the  other  was 
defeated,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He  however  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
43.  Antony  honoured  him  with  a  magnificent 
funeral.  Brutus  is  not  less  celebrate!  for  his 
literary  talents,*  than  his  valour  in  the  field. 
When  he  was  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  was  employed  in  reading  and  writing ; 
and  the  day  which  preceded  one  of  his  most 
bloody  battles,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 
under  continual  apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly 
apent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  an 
epitome  of  Polybius.  He  was  intimate  with 
Cicero,  to  whom  he  would  have  communicated 
his  conspiracy,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
his  great  timidity.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cav 
Bar's  ghost  made  its  appearance  to  Brutus  in 
his  tent,  and  told  him  that  he  would  meet  him 
ett  Philippi.  BrVtus  married  Portia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cato.  C.  Nep.  in  Attic.— PaUrc.  2,  c. 
AS.— Plut.  in  Brut.  Ac.— Cos.  \.—Flor.  4. 
——IV.  D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  Cesar's  mur- 
derers, who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  was  de- 
aerted  by  the  legions  with  which  he  wished  to 
march  against  Antony.    He  was  put  to  death 

by  Antony's  orders,  though  consul  elect. 

V .  Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people 
JHut. 

Bubamb.     Vid.  Amynias  1st.    • 

Bucephalus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  whose 
head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name 
(lot;  w^aX<K,  lovu  caput.)  Alexander  was  the 
only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  m  Asia,  where 
be  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  im- 
mediately out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped  down 
dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king  in  a 
safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called  after 
bis  name.  Plut.  in  Alex.  Curt.—Arrian.  5,  c. 
8.— PUn.  8,  c  43. 

Bucouca,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
eare  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  oc- 
cupations, of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  most  famous  pastoral  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and 
Viigil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or  pastoral 
poetry,  is  attributed  to  %  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BufctmvB,  Aprantou,  I.  a  chief  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. II.  A 

brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Commodus. 

Bosa,  a  woman  of  Apulia,  who  entertained 
WOO  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cannes.  Vol. 
Mb*.  4,  c.  8. 

Busf  an,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  hound  hand  and  foot.  The 
bora  soott  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  Che 


tyrant,  his  sen  Amphidemus,  and  the  1 

of  his  cruelty,  on  the  akar. Many  Egyptian 

princes  have  borne  the  same  name.  One  of 
them  built  a  town  called  BusirU'm  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  where  Isis  had  a  famous  temple. 
Herodot.  2,  c  69  and  tt.—Strab.  17.— Ovid. 
MeL  9,  v.  139.  Heroid.  9,  v.  69.— Plut.  in 
Thes.—  Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  b.—Apollod.  2.  c.  5. 
,  Buna,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycu*, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  be 
was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Lycasie,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  was  called  Venus;  hence 
Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus.  Vxrg. 
Mk.  5,  v.  932. 

C. 

Cadmus.    Vid.  Part  HI. 

Cecilia  Caia,  or  Tanaquil     Vid.  TanaquH. 

Cjbcilia  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C.  693, 
by  Ceecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes, 
from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  them  free 
exportation.— Another,  called  also  Didia,  A. 
TJ.  C.  656,  by  the  consul  CL  CascUius  Metellus, 
and  T.  Didius..  It  required  that  no  more  than 
one  single  matter  should  be  proposed  to  the 
people  in  one  question ;  and  that  every  law, 
before  it  was  preferred,  should  be  exposed  to 
public  view  on  three  market-days. 

O-BoiLiANUs,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero.  ' 

Cjbcilu,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Caecas,  one  of  the  companions  of 
JSneas,  or  from  Calculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
who  built  Preneste.  This  family  gave  birth  to 
many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

CficiLius,  Claudius  Istdorus,  I.  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600 
yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  small  cattle,  and  600,000 

pounds  of  silver.    PUn.  33,  c.  10. II.  Epi- 

rus,  a  freedman  of  Atticus,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first  taught  reading 

to  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets. III. 

A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a  comparison  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  an  account 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. IV.  Metel- 
lus. Vid.  Metellus. V.  A  comic  poet,  ori- 
ginally a  slave.  He  acquired  this  name  with 
his  freedom,  having  been  at  first  called  by  the 
servile  appellation  of  Statins.  He  was  a  native 
of  Milan,  and  flourished  towards  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  having  survived  Ennius,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was,  about  one  year,  which 
places  his  death  at  566.  We  learn  from  the 
prologue  to  the  Hecyra  of  Terence,  spoken  in 
the  person  of  Ambivins,  the  principal  actor,  or 
rather  manager  of  the  theatre,  that  when  he 
first  brought  out  the  plays  of  Cheilitis,  some 
were  hissed  off  the  stage,and  others  hardly  stood 
their  ground ;  but  knowing  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  dramatic  exhibitions,  he  had  again  at- 
tempted; to  bring  them  forward.  His  perseve- 
rance having  gained  for  them  a  full  and  unpre- 
judiced hearing  they  failed  not  to  please ;  and 
this  success  excited  the  author  to  new  efforts  in 
the  poetic  art,  which  he  had  nearly  abandoned 
in  a  fir  of  despondency.  The  comedies  of  Ca> 
cilins,  which  amounted  to  thirty,  are  all  lost,  so 
that  oor  opinion  of  their  merits  can  be  formed 
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4tAj  from  the  criticisms  of  those  Latin  authors 

who  wrote  before  ihey  had  perished.  Cicero 
blames  the  improprieties  of  his  style  and  lan- 
guage. From  Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustus,  we 
may  collect  what  was  the  popular  sentiment 

concerning  Caecilius  :— 

'*  Vincere  Cacilius  gravitate— 7\reiUius  arte." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  comic  author  could 
be  more  grave  than  Terence ;  and  the  quality 
applied  to  a  writerof  this  cast  appears  of  rather 
draicult  interpretation.  But  the  opinion  which 
had  been  long  before  given  by  Varro  affords  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  Horace's  expression 
— "  In  argument  is,"  says  he, "  Caecilius  palmam 
poscit;  in  ethesi  Terentius."  By  gratiUu 
therefore,  as  applied  to  Caecilius,  we  may  pro- 
perly enough  understand  the  grave  and  affecting 
plots  of  his  comedies ;  which  is  farther  confirm- 
ed by  what  Varro  elsewhere  observes  of  him — 
"PatAe  Trabea,  Attilius  et  Csecilius  facile 
moverunt."  Velleius  Palerculus  joins  him  with 
Terence  and  Afranius,  whom  he  reckons  the 
most  excellent  comic  writers  of  Rome — "  Dul- 
cesque  Latini  leporis  facetiae  per  Caecilium,  Te- 
rentiumque,  et  Afranium,  sub  pari  aetate,  nifue- 
runt."  A  great  many  of  the  plays  of  Caecilius 
were  taken  from  Menander ;  and  AulusGellius 
informs  us  that  they  seemed  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing enough,  .till,  being  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  tney  appeared  quite  tame  and 
disgusting,  and  the  wit  of  the  original,  which 
they  were  unable  to  imitate,  totally  vanished. 
Uorat.  2,  ep.  1. 

Cedictus,  I.  (GL)  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  498. 

It.  AnotheT,  A.  U.  C.  466. III.  A  military 

tribune  in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself 
to  rescue  the  Roman  army  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  C.  254.    He  escaped  with  his  life. 

Cjema  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  635,  by 
Caelius,  a  tribune.  It  ordained  that  in  judicial 
proceedings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, the  votes  should  be  riven  upon  tablets,  con- 
trajry  to  the  exception  of  the  Cassian  law. 

C^ltus,  I.  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  younff.  Cicero  defended  hjm  when 
he  was  accused  by  Clodius  of  being  accessary  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  having  murdered 
some  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  and  carried 
on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clodia,  the  wife  of  Me- 
tellus.     Oral,  pro  M.  Cal—Quintil.  10,  c.  1. 

II.  Aurelianus,  a  writer  about  300  years 

after  Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is 

that  of  Almeloveen,  Amst  1722  and  1755. 

III.  L.  Antipater,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome, 
which  M.  Brutus  epitomized,  and  which  Adrian 

S referred  to  the  histories  of  Sallust.    Caelips 
ourished  1$)  vears  B.  C.      Val.  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

— Cic.  13.  ad.'AUic.  ep.  8. IV.  Tubero,  a 

man  who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried 

to  the  burning  pile.    Plin.  7,  c.  52. V.  Vi- 

bienus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  who  assisted  Romulus 

against  the  Caeninenses,  &c. VI.  Sabinus, 

a  writer  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who  compos- 
ed a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of  the  curule  ediles. 
Cjssar,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family 
at  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept  an 
elephanti  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
Punic  tongue,  or  because  one  was  born  with  a 
thick  head  of  hair.  This  name,  after  it  had 
been  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  of  his  successors,  was  given  to  the  apparent 
384 


heir  of  the  empire  in  the  age  of  the  1 

perors.  The  twelve  first  foman  emperors  were 
distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Cesar.  They 
reigned  in  the  following  order: — Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero. 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.  In  Domitian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the 
family  of  Julius  Caesar  was  extinguished.  But 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  appellation  of 
Caesar  seemed  inseparable  from  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  the  Julian  family.  Suetonius  has 
written  an  account  of  these  twelve  characters  in 

an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. L  C. 

Julius  Caesar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  L.  Caesar  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of 
Cotta.    He  was  descended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  from  Julius  the  son  of  iEneas.  When 
he  reached  his  15ih  year  be  lost  his  lather,  and 
the  year  after  be  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endea- 
voured to  remove  him ;  but  Caesar  understood 
his  intentions,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  changed 
every  day  his  lodgings.    He  was  received  into 
Sylla's  friendship  sometime  after ;  and  the  dic- 
tator told  those  who  solicited  the  advancement 
of  young  Caesar,  that  they  were-warm  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  man  who  would  prove,  some  day  or 
other,  the  ruin  of  their  country  and  of  their  liber- 
ty.   When  Caesar  went  to  nnift  his  studies  at 
Rhodes,  under  Apollonius  Molo,  he  was  seized 
by  pirates,  who  offered  him  his  liberty  for  30  tal- 
ents.   He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to  re- 
venge their  insults ;  and  he  no  sooner  was  out  of 
their  power,  than  he  armed  a  ship,  pursued  them, 
and  crucified  them  all.    His  eloquence  procur- 
ed him  friends  at  Rome,  and  the  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he-lived  equally  served  to  promote 
his  interest.     After  be  had  passed  through  the 
inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was  ap- 
pointed over  Spain,  where  he  signalized  himself 
oy  his  valour  and  intrigues.    At  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and  soon  after  he 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  Crassos  and 
Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  five 
years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey; 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  Julia  in 
marriage.  Here  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  conquest,  and  invaded 
Britain,  which  wasthen  unknown  to  the  Roman 
people.    He  checked  the  Germans,  and  soon 
after  had  his  government  over  Gaul  prolonged 
to  five  other  years,  by  means  of  his  friends  at 
Rome.    The  ambition  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
soon  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war.  Caesar's 
petitions  were  received  with  coldness  or  indif- 
ference by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip 
him  of  his  power.    Antony,  who  opposed  it  as 
tribune,  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  with  the  news, 
and  the  ambitious  general  rio  sooner  heard  this, 
than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance.    On  pre- 
tence of  avenging  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tribune  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony;  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  his  province.    The  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon  was  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  Caesar  entered  Italy  sword  in  hand.  Upon 
this,  Pompey,  with  all  the  friends  of  liberty, 
left  Rome,  and  retired  to  Dvrrachiom;  and 
Caesar,  after  he  had  subdued  all  Italy,  in  GO 
days,  entered  Rome,  and  provided  himself  with 
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j  from  the  public  treasnrr.  Ha  went  to 
Spain,  where  be  conquered  the  partisan*  of 
Pompey,  under  Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro ; 
And,  at  his  mura  to  Some,  was  declared  dic- 
tator, and  soon  after  consul.  When  be  left 
Home,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pompey,  observing 
that  he  was  marching  against  a  general  with- 
out troops,  after  having  defeated  troops  without 
ageneral  in  Spain.  In  the  plains  of  tharsalia, 
BTC.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals  ei 
Pompey  was  .conquered,  and  fled  into 
where  ne  was  murdered.  Caesar,  after  he" 
made  a  noble  use  of  victor}',  pursued  his  adver- 
sary into  Egvpt,  wbere  he  for  some  time  focgot 
his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of  Cleopa- 
tra. His  danger  was  great  while  at  Alexan- 
dria; but  he  extricated  Himself  with  wonderful 
tuccess,  and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power! 
After  several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  off 
•Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey's 
sons  in  Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed 
over  five  different  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria. 
Pontus,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  was  created 
perpetual  dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at 
an  end ;  his  uncommon  success  created  him 
enemies,  and  the  chiefcst  «f  the  senators, 
.among  whom  was  Bruins,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  conspired  against  him,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  senate-^ouse  on  the  ides  of  March.  He 
died,  pierced  with  33  wounds,  the  15th  of  March, 
B.C.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Here* 
reived,  as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper 
from  Ariemidorus,  which  discovered  the  whole 
•conspiracy  to  him ;  but  he  neglected  the  read- 
jrog  of  what  might  have  saved  his  life.  When 
ike  was  in  his  first  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was 
Abfierved  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and 
«ren  shed  tears  at  the  TecoUecrion  that  that 
iiero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in 
which  he  himself  had  done  nothing.  The  learn- 
ing of  Caviar  deserves  commendation  as  well 
■as  his  military  character.  He  reformed  the 
calendar.  He  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  wars  on  the  spot  where  he  fought  his 
bottles;  and  the  composition  has  been  admired 
for  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  correctness  of 
its  style,  This  valuable  book  was  nearly  lost ; 
and  when  Cmsar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his 
ahip,  with  his  arms  in  one  hand  and  his  Com- 
mentaries in  the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and 
Civil  wars,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are 
aow  lost  The  history  of  the  war  in  Alex- 
andria and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  some, 
and  by  others  to  Hirttas.  -His  qualities  were 
such  that  in  every  battle  he  could  not  but  be 
«6*quew,-and  in  every  republic,  master ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attribute  his 
saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little 
▼Ulage  then  second  at  Rome.  It  was  after  his 
conquest  over  Pharnaces  in  one  day,  that  he 
.mam  use  of  these  remarkable  words,  to-express 
the  celerity  of  his  operations :  ftai,  vidij  viti. 
Cassar  has  been  suspected  of  being  privy  to 
Catiline's  conspiracy ;  and  it  -was  his  fondness 
ft>r  dissipated  pleasures  which/made  hiacountry- 
jnen  say  that  he  was  the  husband  of  all  the 
women  at  Rome,  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  It 
is  anjd  that  he  conquered  300  nations,  took  809 
cities,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men,  one  of 
«w*iei*efliath«1Wdlofbattk.  JWev7,c.ti5, 
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aaya  that  he  oaatf^mstof  alike  same  Ifenevbai 
ears  to  listen,  his  eyesio  read,  ius  hand  to  writ*, 
and  his  mind  to  dictate.  The  best  editions  of 
Cazsar's  Coi*menlAries,are  the  magnincem  oar 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol  Land,  1712;  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  Greek  translation,  4to.  1783 ; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  9  volumes,  4*o.  L.  Bat. 
1737;  and  that  oi  Eisevir,6vo.  L.  Bat.  1636. 
Sueten  <f»  PUd.  in  viia.-~Dio.—Appi9*<~ 
Orptiiur-Dwi:  16  and  eel.  31  and  37.—  Virg. 
Q.  1,  v.  m.—Ovid.  Mek  15,  v.  l&r-Maruil. 
~—Flor.  3  and  4.— — IL  Lucius,  was  father  to 
the  dictator.  He  died  suddenly,  when  putting 
on  his  shoes,— 11L  Ootavianns.  VuL  Augus- 
tus.—4V.  Cains,  a.  tragic  poet  and  orator, 
commended  bf  Cic.  %n  BrnL  His  brother,  C. 
Lucius,  was  consul,and  followed,  as  well  as  him- 
self, the  party  of  Sylla.  They  were  both  put  tp 
death  by  order  of  Marias.— V.  Lucius,  an 
uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  and  was  proscribed  by  Augustus. 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Caesar 
in  his  youths- — Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore 
also  the  name  of  Cawan,  Cains  and  Lucius, 
VuLAgripp*. 

CUBSAaioN.  the  eon  of  J.  CsBsar,  by  quean 
Cleopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed  by 
Antony  and  his  mother, Tring  of  Cyprus,  Egypt 
and  Calosyria.  He  was  put  to  death  five  yean 
after  by  Augustus.  Suet,  in  Aug.  17,  and  Cos. 
52. 

CfiBowros,  Maximus,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  Ac     Tacit.  15,  As*,  c.  71. 

Casts  and  Gaia,  a  pcamomen  very  common 
M  Rome  to  bom  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  post* 
lion,  denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  ravexa- 
ed  C,  it  implied  Caia.    Qwntil.  1,  c  7, 

Calabbr,  Q»  called  also  Smyrnsros,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homers  Bind,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman,  13mo. 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueiut, 
and  that  of  Pauw,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1734. 

-Calamus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosopbists.  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised, 
upon  which  be  mounted,  decked  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired, 
Alexander  askeu  him  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  -say :  "  No,11  said  he,  "  I  shall  meet  yon 
again  in  a  very  short  time."  Alexander  died 
three  months  after  in  Babylon.  Strab.  15.— 
Cic.  de  JHv.  1,  c.  28/— Anion.  <•  PhU.  in  AUx. 
— jfiKa«.  8,  c.  41, 1.  5,  c.  6V-m  Max.  1,  c  a 

Calcbas.     Via\  Part  III. 

Cal&nus,  I.  a  mmous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 

m  the  age  of  Ta  renin.    PUm.  38,  c.  8. It 

A  lieutenant  of  Cassar's  army.  After  Caesar's 
•murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had  been  pro* 
scribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with  great 
honour  to  them.    Plui.  in  Cms. 

CaluhTOj  (M.)  I.  an  orator  and  pretorian, 
who  died  in  the  civil  wars,  .dec  Cos.  BsU. 
dv.  1,  c.  8.— II.  I*.  Julius,  a  man  remark- 
able  for  his  riches,  the  excellence  of  his  ehar* 
acter,  his  learning,  and  poetioal  abilities.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered  by 
.Atticus.    G.  Nsp.  in  Attic.  12. 
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-  CiuMu.  C  me  emperor,  received  Ibis  sur- 
name from  his  wearing  in  the  camp,  the  Caligd, 
a  mititarj,covering  for  the  leg.  He  was  son 
of  Qermanicus  by  Agrippine,  and  grandson  to 
Tiberias.  During  the  ant  eight  months  of  his 
reign,  Rome  experienced  universal  prosperity ; 
the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  remitted, 
and  profligates  dismissed ;  bat  Caligula  soon 
'became  proud,  wanton,  and  cruel.  He  built  a 
temple  to  himself,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  images  of  the  gods,while  he  wished 
to  imitate  the  thunders  and  power  of  Jupiter. 
The  statues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as 
if  Rome  would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their 
absence ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
places  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  encouraged 
roguery,  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters, 
and  established  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  often  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death ;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
by  a  monopoly  of  corn ;  and  as  he  was  pleased 
with  the  greatest  disasters  which  befell  his  sub- 
jects, he  often  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one 
head  mat  he  might  have  the  gratification  to 
strike  it  off  Wild  beasts  were  constantly  fed 
in  his  palace  with  human  victims;  and  a  fa- 
vourite horse  was  made  highpriest  and  consul, 
and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  valuable  trappings  and  pearls 
the  Roman  empire  could  furnish.  Caligula 
built  a  bridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea ; 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  shown  himself  more 
tyrannical,  had  not  Cbesreas,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
with  others  equally  tired  with  hts  cruelties  and 
the  insults  that  were  offered  with  impunity  to 
the  persons  and  feelings  of  the  Romans.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered 
January  94th,  in  his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  A.  D.  41.  It  has 
been  said  that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric ;  but  his  love  of  learning  is  better  un- 
derstood from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  wri- 
tings of  Homer  and  of  Virgil.  Die.— Sudan. 
invilA. — Tacit.  Ann. 

Callas,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander.  Died.  17. 
—-II.  Of  Cassander  against  Polyperchon.  M. 

Calmas,  I.  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
•peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 

'Diod.  12. II.  A  son  of  Temenus,  who  mur- 

Hered  his  father  with  the  assistance  of  his  bro- 
thers.   Apollod.  2,  c.  6. III.  A  Greek  poet, 

son  of  Lysimachus.  His  compositions  are  lost 
He  was  surnamed  Schoenion,  from  his  twisting 
ropes  fffgoitwr)  through  poverty.  Athen.  10. 
—IV.  A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was 
well  rewarded  by  Agathocles,  because  he  had 
shown  him  in  a  favourable  view.    Athen.  12. — 

■Dumys. V.  An  Athenian,  greatly  revered 

for  his  patriotism.    Berodot.  6,  c.  121. VL 

A  soothsayer. VII.  An  Athenian,  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  he 
took,  &c. VIII.  A  rich  Athenian,  who  libe- 
rated Cimon  from  prison,  on  condition  of  mar- 
?ing'his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.  C.  Ncp.  and 
Int.  in  Cm.— IX.  An  historian,  who  wrote 
■an  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Alcaeos  and 
flappho. 

Caujcbkus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Caluglb,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 


not  searched  on  account  of  has  recent  naarnasja^ 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the  money  giv- 
en by  Harpalus,  Ac.    PiuLm  Dewunik. 

Calucratbs,  L  an  Athenian,  who  seized  m> 
on  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  an- 
on Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  He 
was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  thonysiua,  after 
reigning  thirteen  months.  He  is  called  Co/hp- 
pus  by  some  authors.  C.  Nep.  in  Dion.— 
II.  An  officer  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
treasures  of  Snsa  by  Alexander.    Curt.  &,  c 

9l III.  An  artist,  who  made,  with  irory. 

ants  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they  coqU 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  be  engraved 
some  of  Homer's  verses  upon  a  gram  of  millet 
Win.  7,  c.  21.— JBUam.  KElrc.l7. 

CALUcaATfDAs,  I.  a  Spartan,  who  aneeeedeb 
Lysander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took 
Methvmna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der donon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
the  Arginusss,  in  a  naval  battle,  B.  C.  486. 

Died.   h.—Xenopk.  Hist.    Q. II.    One  of 

the  four  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Laceda?moni- 
ans  to  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of  their  alli- 
ance with  Alexander.    CnrL  3,  c  13. 

Calltdtos,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  his  abili- 
ties with  commendation.  Cic.  in  BruL  271— 
Patere.  2,  36. 

Callimacbus,  I.  an  historian  and  poet  of  Cy- 
rene,  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and  pupil  to 
Hermocrates  the  grammarian.  He  had,  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kept  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  Apolkmius  of  Rhodes 
among  his  pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged 
Callimachns  to  lash  him  severely  in  a  satirical 
poem,  under  the  name  of  JMx.  (  Vid.  April*- 
nius.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  this 
piece.  He  wrote  a  woijt  in  120  books  on  famous 
men,  besides  the  treatises  on  birds ;  but  of  all  his 
numerous  compositions,  only  81  epigrams,  an 
elegy,  and  some  hymns  on  the  gods,  are  extant ; 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Ernesto*, 
2  vols.  9vo.  L.  Bat.  1761,  and  that  of  Vulcani- 
us,  12mo.  Antwerp,  1584.  Propertius  styled 
himself  the  Reman  Callimachus.  The  precise 
time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  his  birth,  is 
unknown.  Proper*.  4,  el.  1,  v.  65. — Cic  T\ae. 
1,  c.  84.— Herat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  109.— Quintil  10, 

c.  1. II.  An  Athenian  general,' killed  in  the 

battle  of  Marathon.  His  body  was  found  in 
an  erect  posture,  all  covered  with  wounds. 

Phd. ill.  A  Colophonian,  who  wrote  the 

life  of  Homer.    Phd. 

Callim£ don,  a  partisan  of  Phocion  at  Athens, 
condemned  by  the  populace. 

Callings,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  nave  fist 
invented  elegant  poetry,  B.  C.  77$.  Some  of 
bis  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobmns.  Athen. 
—StraA.  13. 

Calmpattra,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and  wife 
of  Callianax,  the  athlete,'  went  disguised  in 
man's  clothes,  with  ber  son  Piaidoros,  to  the 
Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  was  declar- 
ed victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  through  ex- 
cess of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death. 
The  victory  of  her  son  obtained  her  release; 
and  a  law  was  instantly  made  which  forbade 
any  wrestlers  to  appear  hut  naked.  Fans,  fi,  c 
6,f.6,c.7. 

Calliphon,  I.  a  famter  of  Samoa,  ftmeos  for 
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)«h>*encal  pieces.    PUn.  10,  c.  9& II.  A 

philosopher,  who  made  the  mmmumdenfum  con- 
sist in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty. 
This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero.  QuasL 
Acad.  4,  c.  131  and  139.    d*  Qfic.  3,  c.  1 19. 

CiuiFHROM,  a  celebrated  dancing-master, 
who  had  Epaminondas  among  his  pupils.    C. 

CauJEfos,  or  Caupfvs,  L  an  Athenian,  disci- 
ple to  Pkuo.  He  destroyed  Dion,  Ac.  Kid. 
CaUUraks.  C.  Nep.  in  Dion.-*— II.  A  Co- 
rinthian, who  wrote  a  history  of  Orchomenos. 

Pans.  <L  c.  89. 111.  A  philosopher.  .  IHog. 

in  Zen. IV.  A  general  of  the  Athenians 

when  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  by  Thermopy- 
lae.   Poms.  1,  c  3. 

Calustbu,  a  festival  at  Lesbos,  during  which 
all  the  women  presented  themselves  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  and  the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a 
public  manner.  There  was  also  an  institution 
of  the  same  kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first 
made  by  Cypselus,  whose  wife  was  honoured 
with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one  also, 
in  which  the  lairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Minerva. 

Callisthenes,  L  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  irf  ten  books,  beginning 
from  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  Greece j 
down  to  the  plundering  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 
by  Philomelas.  Died.  U.— II.  A  man  who. 
witu.otbers,  attempted  to  expel  the  garrison  or 

Demetrius  from  Athens.    Polyan.  6,  c  17. 

IIL  A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate  with 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  orien- 
tal expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor,  and 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  friend 
and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  conspiracy,  mutilated,  and  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  dragged  about  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus 
gave  him  poison,  which  ended  together  his  tor- 
tures and'  his  life,  B.  C.  338.  None  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant.    Curt.  8,  e.  6. — Pint,  in 

Akxs—Arrian.  4.— Justin.  12,  c  6  and  7. 

IV.  A  writer  of  Sybaris. V.  A  freedman 

of  Lucullus.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to 
his  master.    PiuL  in  LucuU. 

CALLtsTomcua,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.    Pans.  9,  c.  16. 

Callistratos,  L  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias,  against 
.  Lacedaemon.  Died,  15.— fl.  An  orator  of 
Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  age.— IIL  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, with  whom  Demosthenes  made  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  after  he  had  heard  him  plead. 
^Xenopk.—r-W.  A  Greek  historian,  praised  by 
Dionfi.  Hal.— -  V.  A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

Caluxbitob,  I.  a  general  who  perished  by 
famine.— -IL  An  Athenian,  imprisoned  for 
pissing  sentence  of  death  upon  some  prisoners. 
Diod.  13. 

Calphurnm,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was 
Julius  Caesar's  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous 
to  her  husband's  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the 
'  roof  df  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had 
been  stabbed  in  her  arms;  and  on  that  account 
she  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at 
home  After  Cawar's  murder,  she  placed  herself 
under  the  patronage  of  M.  Antony.  Suit,  in  Jul. 
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by  Jagttrtha.  ii  is  said  that  he  murdered  h*  x 
wives  when  asleep.  Plin.  27,  c  2.— — IL  Cias* 
sus,  a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulus  against 
the  Maasyli  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  as 
he  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their  towns*  and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to  Neptune 
Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
and  conquering  her  father.  Calphurnius  return- 
ed victorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroyed  heraelL 
—III.  A  man  who  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Nexva.— -IV.  Gaterianns,  son  U  Piso, 
put  to  death,  dec  Tacit.  Hid.  4,  c  11.— 
V.  Piso,  condemned  for  using  seduioui  words 

against  Tiberius.     Tacit.  Hist.  4,  e.  SI. VL 

Another,  famous  for  his  abstinence.  VaL  Max, 
4,  c  3.— VII.  Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in  ! 
Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian,  seven  of  whose 
eclogues  are  extant,  and  generally  found  with 
the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  written  on 
hunting*  Though  abounding  in  many  beauti- 
ful lines,  they  are,  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  Virgil.  The  beat 
edition  is  that  of  Kempher.  4to.  L.  Bat  178& 
— VIIL  A  man  surnamed  Frugi,  who  com- 
posed Annals,  B.  C.  13a 

Calpounia,  or  Calphurnia,  a  noble  family  in 
Rome,  derived  from  Calpds,  son  of  Numa.  It 
branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 
Bibulij  Flammaa,  Caesennini,  Asprenates,  etc. 
Plin.  vn  Num. 

Calpubnia,  and  Calphubnia,  Lax,  was  en- 
acted A.  U.  C.  604,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  guilty  of  using  bribes,  Ac.  Cic.  4e  Off.  2. 
— L  A  daughter  of  Marias,  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it.  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimori. 

Plut.  in  ParaU. II.  A  woman  who  killed 

.herself  when  she  beard  that  her  husband  was 
murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marins.  Palerc. 

2, 96. III.  The  wife  of  J.  Casar.    Vid.  Cat- 

pAurnia. IV.  A  favourite  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,  Ac.     Tool.  Ann. 

Cauhsdius,  a  soldier  in  the  «rmy  of  Ger- 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  Calusidius  offered 
him  his,  observing  that  it  was  sharper.  Tacit. 
1,  Ann.  c.  35. 

Calvas,  Corn.  Liciniuv,  a  famous  orator, 
equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  He  excited 
attention  by  his  animadversions  upon  Casar 
and  Pompey,  and  disputed  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence with  Cicero.  Cic.  ep.— Herat.  1,  Sat. 
10,  v.  19. 

Camby  sss,  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great  He  conquered  Egvpt,  and  was  so 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and  plundered 
their  temples.  When  he  wished  to  take  Pelu- 
sium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a  num- 
ber of  cats  and  dogs;  and  the  Egyptians  refus- 
ing, in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill ' 
animals  which  they  reverenced  as  divinities, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Cambyses 
afterwards  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  de- 
stroy Jupiter  Aramon's  temple,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Carthaginians  and  ^Ethiopians  )  He 
killed  his  brother  Sraerdis  from  mere  suspicion, 
and  flayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose  skin  he 
nailed  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  appointed  his 
son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  remember 
,887 
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given  himself  with  his  sword,  as  he  mounted  on 
horseback;  and  the  Egyptian*  observed,  chat  ft 
was  the  same  place  On  which  be  had  Wottnde* 
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eaeceed  him,  and  his  throne  was  usurped  by  the 
niagi,  end  ascended  by  Darius  soon  afterA  Bt- 
f«tV*.  *  &  dK.^Justm.  1,  c  *.— *%L-J*W.  6, 
c  3^y — II.  A  person  of  obscure  origin*  to  whom 
king/Astyages  gave  his  daughter  Marfdanem 
marriage.  The  king,  whotiad  been  terrified  by 
dreams  which  threatened  the  loss  of  his  crown 
few  the  hand  of  his  daughter's  son,  hart  lake* 
Ibis  step  in  hopes  that  the  children  of  do  igno- 
ble a  bed  would  ever  remain  m  obscurity.  £e 
was  disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandamrs  son,  de- 
throned nan  when  grown  to  manhood.  J&w*- 
ai  1,  c  4d,  107,4c— Jhsit*.  1,  c.  4. 

Ctaeaattros,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  afcoem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules,     wid.  4, 

ex  Pont.  el.  16,  v.  19. <8onse  of  the  family  oT 

the  Camerini  were  ditthuruished  for  thefcr  seal 
as  cliisens,  as  well  as  for  their  abilities  as  scho- 
lars, among  whefcn  was  Strtpieros,  commissioned 
ie  Roman  senate  to  go  fo  Athens  to  eoHeet 
«  best  of  Solon's  laws.  Jub.  7.  v.  90. 
Camilla.  W*\  Part  HI. 
Camiluos,  I.  <L.  Forius.)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
mao,  called  a  second  Romulus  from  his  services 
to  his  country.  He  was  banished  by  tlfe  people 
for  distributing,  contrary  'to  his  tow,  the  spoils 
he  had  obtained  at  Veii.  During  his  exile 
Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls  under  Brett- 
•ntts.  In  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes  the  -be- 
sieged Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he  fbr- 
got  their  ingratitude,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
'of  his  country,  which  he  detirered,  after  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  me  ene- 
my. He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C 
3k>,  after  be  had  been  five  times  dictator,  once 
censor,  three  times  interns,  twice  a,  military 
tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He  con- 
quered the  Hernict,  Volsci,  Lattni,  and  Etru- 
rians; and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from 
their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at 
Veii  When  he  besieged  Falisci,  he  rejected, 
with  proper  indignation,  the  offers  of  a  school- 
master, who  had  betrayed  into  his  bands  the 
sons  or  the  most  worthy  citizens.  PhU.  in  *atA 
—Liv.   6.— F»r.  1,  c,  1&—  Diod.  14.— Vtrg. 

Mn.  6,  v.  885. II.  A  name  of  Mercury.- 

III.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Camissarbs,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
lather  to  Daiames.    C.  "Nep.  in  tkU. 

OawJu,  a  woman  of  Galatia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  his  mur- 
derer Slnorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  cup,  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  ves- 
sel. She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pre- 
tence of  illness.    P»*V«eh.  3. 

CUlivJtffA  Lex,  or  Julian  agrarian  law,  was 
enacted  by  J.  Caaar,  A.  TJ.  €.091,  to  divide 
*sbVne  lands  among  the  people. 

Oammspe,  and  Pakcast*,  a  beautiful  con- 
cubine of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  g&Ve  to 
Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  as 
1st  drew  her  picture.    It  is  said  that  from 


wis  beauty  the jparateV  coped  the 
charms  of  his  Venus  Anadomenc, 
C  19. 

Citaraoonme,  %  dan*,  raised  to  Jrtaf  fcotaoun 
by  CiBsar  for  his  military  abilttiea.  Cfc&  BdL 
O.  7,  c  67. 

CakdIcb,  a  queeh  of  Ethiopia, »  ate  age  of 
Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name*.      She  was 
blind  of  one  eye.    Piin,  0.  c  28r— *K».  54.- 
&r<*.  17. 

Caw  oaUlis,  or  Mtnshjm,  soft  of  MtiseA, 
was  the  last  of  the  tieraclidm  who  sat  &  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  Baked 
to  Oyges  one  of  his  ministers ;  and  die  woeeu 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  dirges  Jo  mur- 
der her  husband,  718  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges  tahnietd  me 
queen  and  ascended  the  throne.  Juott*.  1,  c 
l.—Ikrodt*.  1,  c.  7,  &c— PhU.  Sympk. 

Cakephor!*,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Bascchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
m  which  aM  marriageable  women  offered  small 
baskets  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  name  of 
Caneph&r*;  whence  statues  representing  **- 
men  in  that  attitude  were  called  by  the  same 
appellation.    Cic.  t*  Verr.  4. 

OiHfcULlMfis  Dree,  certain  days  in  «*  sum- 
mer, in  which  the  star  Canis  feaaid  to  Influence 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  more  warm 
during  ifs  Appearance.    B/b^niMu. 

CANimpt,  a  tribune  who  proposed  a  law  to 
"empower  Pompey  to  go  only  with  two  lietors,  to 
reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandrians.  PhtL 
vh  Poinjf. 

C  CAlNrtrres  REBfLtft.  a  consul  wftfc  J.  Cesser 
after  the  death  of  Treoonius.  He  was  consul 
only  for  seven  hours,  because  his  predecessor 
died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  was  cho- 
sen only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  dar; 
Whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was  gready 
Indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  had  net 
Jflept  during  the  whoje  time  of  his  consulship. 
Cic.  7,  ad  Ihm.  ep.  39. — FHU/in  Cms. 

CiNfetfas,  a  'Laeeds&mootan  cowriet,  who  ran 
1909  stadia  in  one  day.    FHn.  7,  c  90. 

Cawtos,  apoet  of  Wades,  contemporary  with 
Martial.    He  was  so  naturally  merry  flmt  he 
always  laughed.    MWt.  1.  ep.  68. 
CanthXrus,  I.  a  famous  sculptor  of  fficyon. 

Pans.  6,  c.  17. ft.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Canumots,  0.  a  tribune  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  made  a  lawfo  render 
it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
to  intermarry.  It  ordained,  abo,  mat  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  yearly  chosen  .from  the 
plebeians.    Zjfo.  4,  c,  3,  dkc.—FTer.  1,'  c.  17. 

Can6siu8,  a  Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Auletes.    PhU. 

CAmmua  Tiberinus,  I.  a  tribune  of  ue  peo- 
ple, who, like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked  Antony 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  Ws  sa- 
tire cost  him  his  life.    Patercml.  4,  c.  €4. 

IT.  A  Roman  actor.    PhU.  in  Brut. 
CMneus.    Tuf .  Part  III. 
Oa^blla,  T.  hn  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 


Ovid,  de  Pant  4.  el.  16,  V.  ?£- 
Marrianus,  a  Carthaginian.  A,  D.  «9D,  who 
Wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  MeYcury  and 
Philology, anu ih praiseof  the hXeTaf  eYta.  TVs 
best  edition  is  that  c^Wahhatdt#fBHi.  Berhst, 
1763.  ^ 
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ed  Agrmpa  against  Oraasus.— JPaJerad.  %  c 
GP.—ll  Founii  us,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  to 
settle  his  disputes  with  Augustus.    &>raL  1, 

Sf(U.  5,  v,  9)2. Ui  An  historian  of  I#cia, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  lsauria.  in  eight 
hooka* 

Q4l>tTQi4m  IfUW,  games  yearly  celebrated  at 
Rome  ip  honour  of  Jujuler,  who  preserved  the 
oauitoi  from  the  Gauls. 

C^PtTQtimMs  (Julius,)  an  author  in  Dipcle- 
sian's  reign,  who  ww^e  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Gordjans,  6c 
most  of  which  are  now  lost  • 

Capricorn?*,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appears  9$  3taw  in  the  fqrm  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  ancient*  to  be  the  pat  AmaJUuaa,  which 
/ed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maiiUainthat 
it  is  Pan,#who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  when 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  Whan 
the  pun  enters  this  sign  it  is  winter  solstice,  or 
the  longest  night  in  the  year.  Manil.  2  and  4. 
—Bor<*.  2,  o£  17,  Y.  W.—Uygin.  fab.  196.  P. 
A.  2,  e  2fc 

Caprificiaus,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money.  PH*. 
U,c.l6. 

Capys  Svpvras,  a  king  oj  Alba,  who  reigned 
twenty-eight  years.  Dumys.  Ud.— Virg.  Mn. 
C,  v.  768. 

CARAcricus,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  conquer- 
ed by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Csssar,  A.  D.  47. 
T&cU.  Ann.  13,  a.  33  and  37. 

CabInus,  t  one  of  the  Heraclidje,  the  first 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, B.C.  814  He  took  Odessa  and  reigned 
twenty-eight  years,  whkh  he  spent  in  establish- 
ing and  strengthening  the  government  of  his 
newly-founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Perdiccas.  Justin.  7,  a.  I.— Pater*.  I,  c.  & 
-r— -II.  A  general  of  Alexander.    Oaf*.  7. 

Caraostcw,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  P.  303. 

CUano;  t  a  Roman  orator,  who  killed  himself 
freeause  ha  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.    Cic  in  Brut. II. 

Cneus,a  soo  of  the  orator  Carbo,  who  embraced 
the  party  of  Marias,  and  alter  the  death  of  Cin- 
na  succeeded  to  the  government.  He  was  kill* 
ed  in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 
Pomp*?.  Vol,  Mix.  9,  c  13. III.  An  ora- 
tor, son  of  Carbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army 
when  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
military  discipline.    Cis.  in  Brut. 

XrARdiros,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Agrigentnm,  in 
the  agt  of  Philip  of  Macedoa.    He  wrote  on 

the  rape   of  Proserpine.    Died.  5. II.   A 

man  of  Rfaegium,  who  exposed  his  son  Agatho- 
ples  on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams  dur- 
ing his  Wife's  pregnancy.    Dioi.  19. 

CarcInos,  a  constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer,    LMtan.  Q%  v.  536. 

Carimus,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted ip  succeed  his  rather  Cams  as  emperor. 
J3e  was  famous  for  bin  debaucheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioclesian  defeated  aim  in  Dalmatia,  and 
he  was  killed  bv  a  soldier  whose  wife  he  had 
debauched,  A.  D.  360. 

CAauBNTiLRs,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Oarmenta,  celebrated  the  11th  of  January, 
near  the  Porta  Carmenla* is,  below  the  eapitoL 
T)ut  goddess  was  entreated  to  render  the  Ro- 


man matrons  pcolife  and  their  lafcotua  easy. 
Lav.  1,  c  % 

Cab*radbs,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  At 
rica,  founder  t*f  a  sect  called  the  third  or  new 
Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  hjm,  with  Dio- 
gqnes  the  stoic  and  Oritolaus  the  peripatetic, 
as  anibassadors  to  -Rome,  6.  C.  156.  The  Ro- 
man youth  ware  extremely  fond  of  the  company 
of  these  learned  philosophers;  and  when  Car* 
neades,  in  $  speech,  had  given  an  accurate  ana 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in  ano» 
Lher  speech  confuted  all  the.  arguments  he  nac 
advanced,  and  apparently  given  no  existence  to 
the  virtue  he  had  so  much  commended:  a  re- 
port prevailed  alt  oyer  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  words 
the  rising  generation,  that  they  forgot  their 
usual  amusements  and  ran  mad  after  philoso- 
phy. When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the 
censor{  ha  gave  immediate  andierce  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
missed them  in  baste,  expressing  his  apprehen- 
sion of  their  corrupting  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  whose  only  profession,  he  sternly 
observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Carneades  de- 
nied that  any  thine  could  beperceivedor  under* 
stood  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  universal  suspension  of  assent 
He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  128. 
CictdAUic.  12,  ep.  23.  de  Oral.  1  and  %—Pliiu 
7,  c  dO.—latUmtiiu  5,  c.  14—  Vol  Max.  8,  c  fc 

Carmbia,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the 
Qrecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.  C. 
in  honour  of  ApoUo  surnamed  Carntus.  It 
lasted  nine  dap,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  livmg  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

CARsoenoaus,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.    Martial.— Juv.  6,  v.  198. 

Carrjhatbb,  SacuMnus,  a  poor  but  inge- 
nious rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  Caligula's  resentment,  who  banished 
him.    Jta?.7,T.905. 

Carvilws,  I.  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
Caesar's  naval  station   by  order  of  Cassive- 

launus,  dec.    Cos.  Bell.  G.   6,   e.  33. II. 

Spurius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  large  image  of 
the  breastplates  taken  from  the  Samnites,  and 
placed  it  in  the  capitol.  Plin.  34,  c  7.— Ill, 
The  first  Roman  who  divorced  lis  wife  during 
the  space  of  above  900  years.  This  was  for 
barrenness,  B.  C.  331.  Dhtuts.  ifal.  %—Val. 
Max.  3,  c.  1. 

Cards,  I.  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded  . 
Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  general ; 
he  conquered  the  8armatians.  and  continued  the 
Persian  war  which  his  predecessor  had  com- 
menced. He  reigned  two  years,  and  died  o$ 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  was  going  in  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D.  883.  Ha 
made  his  two  sons,  Carinas  and  Numerianus. 
Caesars ;  and  as  his  many  virtues  had  promised 
the  Romans  happiness,  he  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Eutrtp. II.  One  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  rock  Aornus,  by  order  of 
Alexander.    Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow-    /"«*- «»  &**• 

Camandkr,  son  of  Antipuler,  made  himself 
master  of  frfacadapia  after  his  toner's  death, 
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where  lie  reigned  for  18  yean.  He  mar- 
ried Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  to 

^  strengthen  himself  on  his  throne.  Olympian, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alexander's  young 
children ;  and  therefore  she  destroyed  the  rela- 
tions of  Cassander,  who  besiegea  her  in  the 
town  of  Pydna,  and  put  her  to  death.  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsena.  the  moth- 
er of  Hercules,  both  wives  of  Alexander, 
shared  the  fate  of  Olytnpias  with  their  chil- 
dren. Antigonus,  who  haa  been  for  some  time 
upon  friendly  terms  with  Cassander,  declared 
war  against  him ;  and  Cassander,  to  make  him- 
seff  equal  with  his  adversary,  made  a  league 
with  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a 
memorable  victory  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  901.  He 
died  three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  son  Antipater  killed  his  mother,  and  for 
this  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  him- 
self, invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
from  Asia.  Demetrius  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation,  and  put  to  death  Alexander,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Pans.  1,  c. 
25.— /hW.  \9.— Justin.  12, 13,  Ac. 

Cassandra,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire.  She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futu- 
rity; and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  it,  she 
slighted  Apollo.  The  god,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, declared  that  no  credit  or  reliance  should 
ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions,  however  true 
and  faithful  they  might  be.  She  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she  was 
even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  disre- 
garded. She  was  courted  by  many  princes 
during  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  ner  as  his  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  foretold 
to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that  awaited  his 
return ;  byt  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was 
assassinated  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra.  Cassan- 
dra shared  his  rate,  and  saw  all  her  prophecies 
but  too  truly  fulfilled.  Vid.  Agamemnon. 
Msehyl.  in  Agam. — H&mer.  It.  13,  v.  363.  Od.  4. 
— Ehfgin.  fab.  117.— Fire.  AZn.  «,  v.  346,  Ac— 
Q.  Calab.  13,  v.  421.— Eurip.  in  Troad.—Patts. 
I,c.l6,  I.  3,  c.19. 

Cassia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  Cassias  Lon- 
ginns,  A.  TJ.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 

•    or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to 

enter  the  senate-house. Another,  enacted 

by  C.  Cassius,  the  prmtor,  to  choose  some  of 
the  plebeians  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 
cians.  Another,  A.  TJ.  C.  616,  to  make  the 

suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  inde- 
pendent. It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived upon  tablets.    Cic.  in  Ltd. Another, 

A.  TJ.  C.  367,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tories taken  from  the  Hernici,  half  to  the  Roman 

people  and  half  to  the  Latins. Another, 

enacted  A.  TJ.  C.  596,  to  grant  a  consular  power 
to  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on  the  day  they 
triumphed  over  Macedonia.    JAv. 

Casstotxjro*,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
In  the  6th  century.    He  died  A .  D.  569,  at  the 
age  of  100     His  ▼  *rks  were  edited  by  Chand- 
ler. 8vo.  London,  1793. 
Cashveiwionus,  a  Briton  in  vested  with  sove- 
*» 


reign  authority  when  J.  Oeasar  made  a  < 
upon  Britain.    Cm.  Bill.  G.  6,  c.  19,  Ac 

Cassius,  (C.)  I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  mads 
himself  known  by  being  first  quaestor  to  C  rasas 
in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from  which 
be  extricated  himself  with  uncommon  addreo. 
He  followed  the  interest  of  Pompey ;  and  vara 
Cesar  had  obtained  the  victory  m  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  Cassius  was  one  of  those  who  owed 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  and  with 
him  be  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  on  Account  of  his  op* 
pressive  ambition*  and  before  he  stabbed  Ce- 
sar,- he  addressed  himself  to  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey. When  the  provinces  were  divided  among 
Cesar's  murderers,  Cassius  received  Africa; 
and  when  his  party  had  lost  ground  at  Rome, 
by  the  superior  influence  of  Augustus  and  M. 
Antony,  he  retired  to  Philippi,  with  bis  friend 
Brutus  and  their  adherents,  la  the  battle  that 
was  fought  there,  the  wing  which  Cassius  com- 
manded was  defeated,  and  his  camp  was  plun- 
dered. In  Ibis  unsuccessful  moment  be  sudden- 
ly gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  losses, 
and  concluded  that  Brutus  was  conquered  and 
ruined  as  well  as  himself.  Fearful  to  hill  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  frced- 
men  to  run  him  through,  and  he  perished  by 
that  very  sword  which  had  given  wounds  10 
Catsar.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral  by  his  friend  Brums,  who  de- 
clared over  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still 
extant  among  Cicero's  epistles.  He  was  a  strict 
follower  of  the  doctrine,  of  Epicurus.  He  was 
often  too  rash  and  too  violent ;  and  many  of  the 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  prevailing  advice  of  Cassias.  He 
is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a  better  ' 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  less  sineere 
friend.  The  day  .after  Cassar*s  murder  he 
dined  at  the  house  of  Antony,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  then  a  dagger  concealed  in  hit 
bosom ;  Yes,  (replied  he,>  if  you  aspire  to  tyran- 
ny.  Sueton.  in  CVw.  <f»  Avg.—Plvt.  in  BnU.  # 

Cos.      Patere.  9,  c:  46.— Dio.  40. IL  A 

Roman  citizen,  who  condemned  his  son  to  death 
on  pretence  of  his  raising  commotions  in  the 

state.     Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  8. HI.  A  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending  to  di- 
minish the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility. 
He  was  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consul- 
ship.  IV.  One  of  Pompey1*  officers  who, 

during  the  civil  wars,  revolteo  to  Caesar  with  10 
ships.- — V.  A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius. 
He  was  killed  by  Varus  by  order  of  Augustas, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  bis  satirical  writings. 
His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  ibond,  and 
edited  some  time  after  by  the  poet  Statins,  B* 
rat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  68. Vt.  Srmrins,  a  Ro- 
man, put  to  death  on  suspicion  or  his  aspiring 
to  tyranny,  after  he  had  been  three  times  con- 
sul, B.  C.  485.     Diod.  lL—FaJ.  Max.  6,  c  * 

VII.  Brutus,  a  Roman,  who  betrayed  his 

country  to  the  Latins,  and  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  where  his  father  confined  him,  and  he 
was  starved  to  death.— VIII.  Ixmgmus,  an 
officer  of  Caesar  1  n  8pain ,  much  dHi *ed\  Cm, 
Alex,  c.  48. IX.  A  consul,  to  whom  Tibe- 
rius married  Drustlla,  daughter  of  Oernaaic** 
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.  in  VoL  cfifr— X.  A  lawyer,  whom 
Nero  pal  to  death  because  he  bore  the  name  of 

J.  Casals  murderer.     Stat,  in  Net.  37. . 

XL  L.  Hernina*  the  moat  ancient  writer  of  an- 
nals, at  Rome.,  fie  lived  A.  U.  C.  606. 

XLL  Lucius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  whose  severity 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  has  rendered  the 
words  Camami  judices  applicable  to  rigid 
judges.  Cic.  pre*  Bote.  c.  30.— XJII.  Longi- 
nus,  a  critic  Vid.  Longinm.-— ^Xl  V.  Lucius, 
a  consul  with  C.  Marios,  slain,  with  his  army, 
by  the  Gauls  Senones.  Appian.  in  C«U.— 
XV.  M.  Scartva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour, 

in  Cesser1*  army.     Wl.  Ma*.  3,  c  8. XVI. 

An  officer  under  Aurelius,  made  emperor  by 
his  soldiers,  and  murdered  three  months  after. 
—XVII.  Felix,  a  physician  in  the  age  of  Ti- 
berius, who  wrote  on  animals. X  VIII.  Se- 
vern*, an  orator,  who  wrote  a  severe  treatise  on 
illustrious  men  and  women.  He  died  in  exile, 
in  his  25th  year.  Vid.  Sevens.  The  family 
of  the  Cassii  branched  into  the  surname  of  Lon- 
ginus,  Viscellinus,  Brutus,  4&c. 

CAjmunua,  a  governor  of  Placentia,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marios.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  %  . 

Cataqooia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  cele- 
brated by  the  people  of  Egyx.     Vid.  Anegogia. 

Catknbs,  a  Persian,  by  whose  means  Bessus 
was  seized.    Onrt.  7,  c  43. 

Catienus,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace's  age. 
flfcr.  3,Ssi.3,  v.6L 

Catjuna,  L.  Sbbojus,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
descended  of  a  noble  family.  When  he  had 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul- 
ship, he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to 
extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and 
set  Rome  on  fire*  This  conspiracy  was  timely 
discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  bad 
resolved  to  murder;  and  Catiline,  after  he  had 
declared  his  intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  on  seeing  five  of 
bis  accomplices  arrested,  retired  to  Gaul,  where 
his  partisans  were  assembling  an  army;  while 
Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemned  con- 
spirators. Petreius,  the  other  consul's  lieutenant, 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  troops,  and 
routed  them.  Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, bravely  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, B.  C.  63.  To  violence  offered  to  a 
vestal,  he  added  the  murder  of  his  own  brother, 
for  which  he  would  have  suffered  death,  had 
not  friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other 
conspirators  drank  human  blood,  to  make  their 
oaths  more  firm  and  inviolable.  Saliusl  has 
written  an  account  of  the  conspiracy.  Cic.  in 
Catil—Vire.  J&n.  8,  v.  66a 

C Afros,  (M.)  L  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of 
Insubria,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  in  four  books,  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  mmmwm  bonnm, 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  he  has 
he*?  ridiculed  by  Borat.%  SaL4.~Qu*ntil.  10, 
c  #.— II.  Vestinus,  a  military  tribune  in  M. 
Antony's  army.    Cic.  IHv.  c.  10, 33. 

Cato,  I  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  family,  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  celebrat- 
ed Romaj,  afterwards  called  Ccntorius,  from 


his  having  exercised  tbe-ofiice  of  censor.  Hi 
rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever  saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the  * 
age  of  seventeen,  where  he  behaved  with  un>  **~ 
common  valour.  In  his  quaestorship  under  Afri 
caaus  against  Carthage,  and  in  his  expedition  in 
Spain  against  the  Celtiberians,  and  id  Greece 
he  displayed  equal  proofs  of  his  courage  and 
prudence.  He  was  remarkable  for  nis  love  of 
temperance;  he  never  drank  but  water,  and  was 
always  satisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid 
upon  his  table  by  bis  servants,  whom  he  never 
reproved  with  an  angry  word.  He  is  famous 
for  the  great  opposition  which  he  made  to  the 
introduction  of  the  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy ; 
and  he  often  observed  to  his  son,  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  be  certainly  ruined  whenever  they 
began  to  be  infected  with  Greek.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  made 
himself  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  he  acquired  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
universally  deemed  so  strict  in  his  morals,  that 
Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell .  He 
repented  only  of  three  things  during  his  life: 
to  nave  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  land, 
to  have  passed  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have  told 
a  secret  to  his  wife.  In  Cicero's  age  there  were 
150  orations  of  his,  besides  letters,  and  a  cele- 
brated work  called  Origin**,  of  which  the  first 
book  gave  a  history  of  the  Roman  monarchy; 
the  second  and  third,  all  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Italy;  the  fourth,  a  detail  of 
the  first,  and  the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war ; 
and,  in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was 
brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians, 
carried  on  by  Ser.  Galba.  Some  fragments  of 
the  Origin**  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposititious.  Cato's  treatise,  De  Re  rusiicA, 
was  edited  by  Aufon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Ant.  Plant. 
1590;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato,  &c.  Seems 
to  be  Gesner's,  8  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735.  Cato 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  aoout  150  B.  C. ; 
and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has 
introduced  him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age  as  the 
principal  character.  Pl&n.  7,  c.  14.*—  Plutarck 
et  C.  Nepos  have  written  an  account  of  his  life, 

Cic  Acad.  &  de  Senect.  Ac. II.  Marcus,  the 

son  of  the  censor,  married  the  daughter  of  P. 
J&mylius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battle,  and, 
though  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  his  friends 
and  with  their  assistance  renewed  the  battle, 
and  recovered  his  sword.  PhU.  in  Cai.— III. 
A  courageous  Roman,  grandfather  to  Cato  the 
censor.  He  had  five  horses  killed  under  him  in 
battles.  PlnU.inOU: IV.  Valerius,  a  gram- 
marian of  Gallia  Norbonensis,  in  the  time  of 
Svlla,  who  instructed  at  Rome  many  noble  pu- 
pils, and  wrote  some  poems.    Ovid.  2,  Trist. 

1,  v.  436. V.  Marcus,  surnamed  Ulicensis 

from*  his  death  at  TJtica,  was  great  grandson  to 
the  censor  of  the  same  name.  The  early  virtues 
that  appeared  in  his  childhood  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  great  man ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
earnestly  asked  his  preceptor  for  a  sword  to  stab 
the  tyrant  Sylla.  He  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  strict  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics; 
he  was  careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare* 
footed  in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot. 
When  he  was  set  over  the  troops  in  the  capacity 
of  a  commander,  his  removal  was  universally 
lamented,  and  deemed  almost  a  public  toss  by 
his  affectionate  soldiers.    His  fonqness  for  c 
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dcur  war  *>  great*  that  (he  vesecarefCato  he* 
tame  pro  erbiaL  In  his  visits  to  bis  friends,  be 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestation  as  peaaibie ; 
and  the  importuning  civilities  of  king  Vepat arue 
so  displeased  him,  when  he  was  at  his  court,  thai 
he  hastened  away  from,  his  presence.  He  was 
very  jealous  of  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  re- 
public, and  watched  carefully  over  the  conduct 
of  Pompey,  whose  power  and  influence  were 
great,  tie  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  serve 
the  office  of  a  tribune  *,  but  when  he  saw  a  man 
of  corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  obtain- 
ed the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capitally  pun- 
ished. When  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  de- 
creed for  jive  years  to  Caesar,  Cato  observed  to 
the  senators  that  they  had  introduced  a  tyrant 
into  the  capitol.  He  was  sent  to  Cyprus  against 
Ptolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his  enemies,  who 
hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition  would 
injure  bis  reputation.  But  his  prudence  extri- 
cated him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submit- 
ted, and,  ailer  a  successful  carapaian,  Cato  was 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguishing 
honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  first  triumvirate  was  formed  between 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crasftus,  Cato  opposed 
them  with  all  his  might ;  and  with  an  independ- 
ent spirit  foretold  to  the  Roman  people  ail  the 
misfortunes  which  soon  after  followed.  After 
repeated  applications  he  was  made  pnetor,  bur 
he  seemed  rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the 
dignity  of  that  office  by  the  meanness  of  his 
dress.  He  applied  for  the  consulship,  but  could 
never  obtain  it  When  Caser  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  Cato  tiAvised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey ;  and  when  his  advice  had  been  com- 
plied with,  ke  followed  him  with  his  son  toDyr- 
rachium,  wherej  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intruded  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition 
and  16  cohorts.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Cato  took  the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ; 
and  wtan  he  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of 
Libya  to  join  himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
When  Scipio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not 
paying  regard  to  Oslo's  advice,  Cato  fortified 
himself  in  TJtica ;  but,  however,  not  with  the 
intention  of  supporting  a  siege.  When  Caesar 
approached  near  the  city,  Cato  disdained  to  fly ; 
and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  conquerors 
hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he  had  read 
Pistol  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
B.  C.  46,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
first  married  Attilia,  a  woman  whose  licentious 
conduct  obliged  him  to  divorce  her.  Afterwa rd* 
he  united  himself  to  Martia,  daughter  of  Philip. 
Hortenaius,  his  friend,  wished  to  raise  children 
by  Martia,  and  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato. 
After  the  death  of  Hortensius,  Cato  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  observed  that  Martia  had  entered  the 
house  of  HoTtensius  very  poor,  but  returned  to 
the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.  It  was 
observed  that  Cato  always  appeared  in  mourn- 
ing, and  never  laid  down  at  his  meals  since  the 
defeat  of  Pompey,  but  always  sat  down,  contrary 
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Cato  of  Utica,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  alter  he 
had  acquired  much  honour.  PlmL  t»  Got.  Jafiav. 

CsaVLUia,  C.  or  CL  VALsares,  L  was  scarry 
contemporary  with  Lncfetius,  having  come  into 
the  world  a  few  years  after  him,  and  having 
survived  him  but  a  short  period.  This  ele- 
gant poet  was  born  o£  respectable  parents,  in 
the  territory  of  Verona,  bat  whether  at  the  town 
so  called,  or  on  the  nrninsriht  of  Birraio,  which 
projects  into  the  Lake  Benaces,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  The  former  opin- 
ion has  been  nmintained  by  Mafiei  and  Bayle, 
and  the  latter  by  Gyraldue,  Schoell,  Fohnaann 
and  most  modern  writes*.  The  precise  period, 
as  weU  as  place,  of  the  birth  of  Catullus,  is  a 
topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  According  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  born  in  666, 
but,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  667  or  6GB. 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, he  adopted  the  usual  Roanan  mode 
of  re-establishmg  a  diminished  fortune,  and  ac- 
companied Cains  Memmius,  the  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  Lucretius,  to  Bitbynia,  when  he  was 
appointed  pnetor  of  that  province.  His  situa- 
tion, however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
expedition,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  be  lost  a  be- 
loved brother,  who  was  long  with  him;  and 
whose  death  he  has  lamented  in  verses  never 
surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pathos.  He  came  back 
to  Rome  with  a  shattered  constitution  and  a 
lacerated  heart.  From  the  period  of  his  return 
to  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  tune  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of 
licentious  amours,  in  the  capital  or  among  the 
solitudes  of  Strmio.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle  ' 
places  his  death  in  696,  and  some  writers  ftx  it 
m  706.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  must 
have  survived  at  least  tin  706,  as  Cicero,  in  his 
letters,  talks  of  his  verses  against  Csesar  and 
Mamurra  as  nf  wly  written,  and  first  seen  by 
Caesar  in  that  rear.  The  distracted  and  un- 
happy state  of  his  country,  and  his  disgwst  at 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Menv 
mius,  were  perhaps  sufficient  excuse  for  shun- 
ning political  employments  ?  but  when  we  con- 
sider his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  de- 
bauchee. His  poems  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  or  his  vari- 
ous passions.  Ad  JPasawm  Lcntar.— This  ad-  . 
dress  of  Catullus  to  the  favourite  sparrow  of  his 
mistress,  Lesbia,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
always  celebrated  as  a  model  of  «rrace  and  ele- 
gance. J*  Nttptias  Julia  el  ManliL  These 
are  the  three  very  celebrated  epithalamiums  of 
Catullus.  The  first  is  in  honour  of  the  nuptials 
of  Julia  and  Manlius,  who  ggeneraMyeuppesed 
to  hare  been  Aulas  Manlius  Toraaatus,  an  In- 
timate friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  descendant  of 
oneof  the  most  noble  patrician  families  in  Rome. 
This  poem  has  been  entitled  an  epithalataium 
in  most  of  the  ancient  editions,  out  Mureras 
contend*  (hat  this  is  an  improper  appellation, 
and  that  it  should  be  inscribed  Camen  Mip. 
tiole.  (  An  epithalamiuro/  he  sava,  *  wab  sup- 
posed to  be  sung*  by  the  virgins  when  aeurioe 
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h  i  Atired  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  whereas  in 
tbs  poem  an  earlier  part  of  the  ceremony  is  cele- 
brated and  described/  Carmen  Nuptial*.— 
Some  parts  of  this  epitha'amium  have  been 
taken  from  Theocritus,  particularly  from  his 
eighteenth .  Idyl,  where  the  Laceaaemonian 
maids,  companions  of  Helen,  sing  before  the 
bridal-chamber  of  Menelaus.  This  second  nup- 
tial hymn  of  Cat  all  os  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  above  poem,  being  also  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Manilas  and  Julia. 
The  stanzas  of  the  former  were  supposed  to 
be  sung  or  recited  in  the  person  of  the  poet, 
w/ho  only  exhorted  the  chorus  of  youths  and 
virgins  to  commence  the  nuptial  strain.  But 
here  these  bands  contend,  in  alternate  verses ; 
the  maids  descanting  on  the  beauty  and  advan- 
tages of  a  single  life,  and  the  lads  on  those  of 
marriage.  The  young  men,  companions  of  the 
bridegroom,  are  supposed  to  have  left  him  at 
the  rising  of  the  evening  star  of  love.  The 
maids  who  had  accompanied  the  bride  to  her 
•husband's  house,  approached  the  youths  who 
had  just  left  the  bridegroom,  and  they  commence 
a  very  elegant  .contention  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  star,  which  the  chorus  of  virgins  is  pleased 
to  characterize  as  a  cruel  planet.  They  are  si- 
lenced, however,  by  the  youths  hinting  that  they 
are  not  such  enemies  to  Hesper  as  they  pretend 
to  be.  Then  the  maids  draw  a  beautiful,  and, 
with  Catullus,  a  favourite  comparison  between 
an  unblemished  virgin  and  a  delicate  flower  in 
a  garden  :— 

'  VtJLot  in  septit  secretin  naaciimr  hortti, 
Jgnotuspecori,  null*  cenvmlautarair*, 
Quern  wulccid  aur*tt  format  90L,  edueat  imber  t 
tfulli  ilkmpueri,  multm  ontavere  pueUet 
Mem  cum  tenui  carptus  deJUruit  ungui, 
Nulli  ittum  pueri,  null**  eptavete  pueUax 
•Bicvirgo  dum  intact*  manet,  turn  car*  t*U$  $ed 
Cum  castum.  amisil,  polluto  corpar*tJhrtmt 
Neepuerisjucunda  man*},  nee  cat*  pueltia.* 

The  greatest  poets  have  not  disdained  to  trans- 
plant this  exquisite  flower  of  song.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  imitation  is  one  by  the 
nrince  of  the  romantic  bards  of  Italy,  in  the 
first  canto  of  his  Orlando.  De  Alt.— The 
story  of  Atis  is  one  of  the  mast  mysterious 
of  the  mythological  emblems.  The  fable  was 
explained  by  Porphyry:  and  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian afterwards  invented  and  published  an  alle- 
§ory  of  this  mystic  tale.  According  to  them, 
le  voluntary  emasculation  of  Atis  was  typical 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
-or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice 
and  error.  Jn  the  literal  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Catullus,  the  fable  seems  an 
unpromising  and  rather  a  peculiar  subject  for 
poetry :  indeed,  there  is  no  example  of  a  similar 
event  being  celebrated  in  verse,  except  the  va- 
rious poems  on  the  fate  of  Abelard.  It  is  like- 
Wise  the  only  specimen  we  have  in  Latin  of  the 
Galliambic measure;  so  called,  because  sung  by 
Galli,  the  effeminate  votaries  of  Cybele.  The 
Romans,  being  a  more  sober  and  severe  people 
than  the  Greeks,  gave  less  encouragement  than 
they  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  have  poured  forth  but  few  dithyrambic  lines. 
The  genius  of  their  language  ana  of  their  usual 
Style  of  poetry,  as  well  as  their  own  practical 
and  imitative  character,  were  unfavourable  to 
Pabt  IL-3D 


the  composition  of  such  bold ,  figurative,  and  Ji» 
cursive  strains.  They  have  left  no  verses  which 
can  be  strictly  called  dithyrambic,  except,  per 
haps,  the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  second  booic  of 
Horace,  and  a  chorus  in  the  (Edipus  of  Seneca* 
If  not  perfectly  dithyrambic,  the  numbers  o» 
the  Atis  of  Catullus  are,  however,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  distraction  and  enthusiasm.  The 
violent  bursts  of  passion  are  admirably  aided  bj 
the  irresistible  torrent  of  words,  and  by  the  ea* 
dence  of  a  measure  powerfully  denoting  menta . 
agony  and  remorse.  In  this  production,  now 
unexampled  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Catul* 
los  is  no  longer  the  light  agreeable  poet,  who 
counted  the  kisses  of  his  mistress,  and  called  oa 
the  Cupids  to  lament  her  sparrow.  His  idea* 
are  full  of  fire,  and  his  language  of  wildnessi 
he  pours  forth  his  thoughts  with  an  energy,  raw 
pidtty,  and  enthusiasm,  so  different  from  his 
usual  tone,  and,  indeed,  from  that  of  all  Latfr 
poets,  that  this  production  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  translation  from  some  ancienLGreek  dithy- 
rambic, of  which  it  breathes  all  the  passions  and 
poetic  phrensy.  The  employment  of  long  com*  - 
pound  epithets,  which  constantly  recur  in  the 
Atts,  is  also  a  strong  mark  of  imitation  of  the 
Greek  dithyrambics ;  it  being  supposed  that 
such  sonorous  and  new-invented  words  were 
most  befitting  intoxication  or  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Anacreon,  in  his  thirteenth  ode,  alludes 
to  the  lamentations  and  transports  of  Atis,  a* 
to  a  well-known  poetical  tradition.  Atis,  it 
appears  from  the  poem  of  Catullas,  was  a  beau* 
tiful  youth,  probably  orGreece,  who,  forsaking 
his  home  and  parents,  sailed  with  a  few  corn* 
panions,  to  Phrygia,  and  having  landed,  hur- 
ried to  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  great  goddess 
Cybele;  there,  structf  with  superstitious  phren- 
sy, he  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  that 
divinity;  and.  snatching;  the  musical  instru- 
ments used  in  her  worship,  he  exhorted  his  com- 
panions, who  had  followed  his  example,  to  as- 
cend to  the  temple  of -Cybele.  At  this  part  of 
the  poem,  we  follow  the  new  votary  of  the  Phry- 
gian goddess  through  all  his  wild  traversing  of 
woods  and  mountains',  till  at  length,  having 
reached  the  temple,  Atis  and  his  companions 
drop  asleep,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  mental 
distraction.  Being  tranquillized  in  some  mea» 
sure  by  a  night's  repose,  Atis  becomes  sensible 
of  the  misery  of  his  situation ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  his  rash  deed,  he  returns  to  the  sea- 
shore. There  he  cast  his  eyes,  bathed  in  tears, 
over  the  ocean  homeward ;  and  comparing  his 
former  happiness  with  his  present  wretchedcon- 
ditjon,  he  pours  forth  a  complaint  unrivalled  in 
energy  ana  pathos.  Gibbon  talks  of  the  differ- 
ent emotions  produced  by  the  transition  of.  Atis 
from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pathetic 
complaint  for  his  irretrievable  loss;  but,  in  factj 
his  complaint  js  not  soberly  pathetic— to  which 
the  Galliambic  measure  would  be  little  suited : 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  impassioned  ex- 
pression of  mental  agony  and  bitter  regret  in 
the  wide  compass  of  Roman  literature.  Epir 
ihalamium  Pelei  et  Thetidis.— This  is  the  long- 
est and  most  elaborate  of  the  productions  of 
Catullus.  It  displays  much  accurate  descrip> 
tion,  as  well  as  pathetic  and  impassioned  mci  • 
dent.  Catullus  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  all  hi* 
commentators  seem  determined  that  his  besj 
poems  should  be  considered  as  of  Greek  inven* 
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toon  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  whole 
ofthuepithalamium  was  taken  from  anyone 
poet  of  Greece,  as  the  Coma  Berenices  was  from 
Callimacbus;  but  the  author  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed a  great  deal  from  various  writers  of  thai 
country.  The  proper  subject  of  this  epiihaia- 
mium  is  the  festivals  held  in  Tbessaly  in  hon- 
our of  the  nuptials  of  Pelens  and  Thetis;  but 
it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  long  episode,  con- 
taining the  story  of  Ariadne.  De  Coma  Bere- 
nices, is  translated  from  a  production  of  Calli- 
machos,  of  which,  only  two  distkhs  remain, 
one  preserved  by  Theon,  a  scholiast  on  Aratus, 
and  another  in  the  Scholia  on  Apollonius  Rho- 
dins.  The  poem  of  Catullus  has  some  faults, 
which  may  Be  fairly  attributed  .to  his  pedantic 
model— a  certain  obscurity  in  point  of  diction, 
and  that  ostentatious  display  of  erudition,  which 
characterized  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
poets.  The  Greek  original,  however,  being 
lost,  except  two  distichs,  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
stitute an  accurate  comparison ;  but  the  Latin 
appears  to  be  considerably  more  diffuse  than 
the  Greek.  The  Latin  poem,  like  its  Greek 
original,  is  in  elegiac  verse,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  spoken  by  the  constellation  called  Coma  Be- 
renices, It  relates  how  Berenice,  the  queen  and 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  (Euergetes,)  vowed  the  con- 
secration of  her  locks  to  the  immortals,  provid- 
ed her  husband  was  restored  to  her,  safe  and 
successful,  from  a  military  expedition  on  which 
he  had  proceeded  against  the  Assyrians.  The 
king  having  returned  according  to  her  wish, 
and  her  shorn  locks  having  disappeared,  it  is 
supposed,  by  one  of  those  fictions  which  poetry 
alone  can  admit,  that  Zephyrus,  the  son  of  Au- 
rora, and  brother  of  Memnon,  had  carried  them 
up  to  heaven,  and  thrown*  them  into  the  lap  of 
Venus,  by  whom  they  were  set  in  the  sky,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  discovered  among  the  con- 
stellations by  Conon,  a  court  astronomer.  But 
though  the  poem  of  Callimachus  mav  have  been 
seriously  written,  and  gravely  read  by  the  court 
of  Ptolemy,  the  lines  of  Catullus  often  ap- 
proach to  something  like  pleasantry  or  persi- 
flage :  and  seem  intended  as  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic,  and  remind  us  strongly  of  the  Rape  of 
ike  Lock.  Much  dispute  has  existed  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  epigram- 
matic productions  of  CatuNus,  and  those  of 
Martial,  who  sharpened  the  Latin  epigram,  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise,  by  terminating  an  or- 
dinary thought  with  some  word  or  expression, 
which  formed  a  point.  Of  the  three  great  tri- 
umvirs of  Latin  literature,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lip- 
sius,  and  Muretus,  the  last  considers  Catullus 
as  far  superior  to  his  successor,  as  the  wit  of  a 
gentleman  to  that  of  a  scoffer  and  buffoon,  while 
the  two  former  award  the  pal  i  to  Martial. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  as  an  epi- 

Sramraatist,  Martial,  is  infinitely  superior  to 
atullus ;  but  it  is  not  on  his  epigrams  that  the 
fame  of  Catullus  rests;  he  owes  his  reputation 
to  about  a  dozen  pieces,  in  which  every  word, 
like  a  note  of  music,  thrills  on  the  heart-strings. 
It  is  this  felicitous  selection  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  melodious  expressions,  which  seem 
to  flow  from  the  heart  without  study  or  preme- 
ditation, which  has  rendered   him  the  most 

gvaarftj  of  poets. IT.    A   man  surnamed 

Vrbtcarius,  was  a  nomographer.     Juv.  13,  v. 
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CatOuji,  CL  Lpctitrm,  L  wens  mth  W 
ships  during  the  first  Punic  war  against  the  Car* 
thaginians,  and  destroyed  600  of  their  ships  un- 
der Hamilcar,  near  the  JEgates.   Tiuscelebm- 

ed  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war. ILAa 

orator,  distinguished  also  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
and  admired  for  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
polished  style  of  his  compositions.  *  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  colleague  of  Maxim, 
when  a  consul  the  fourth  time ;  and  he  shared 
with  him  the  triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was, 
by  bis  colleague's  order,  suffocated  in  a  room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.    Lauan. 

%  v.  lU.—PluL  in  Maris. 1IL  A  Roma* 

sent  by  his  countrymen  to  carry  a  present  to 
the  god  of  Delphi,  from  the  spoils  taken  from 
Asdrubal.    Z*t>.27. 

Ckbjes.  a  Theban  philosopherLone  of  the  dis- 
ciples or  Socrates,  B.  C  405.  He  attended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  three  dialogues  that  he 
wrote ;  but  more  particularly  by  his  tables,  which 
contain  a  beautiful  and  affecting  picture  of  hu- 
man life,  delineated  with  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  great  splendour  of  sentiment.  little  is 
known  of  the  character  of  Cebes  from  history, 
Plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xenopfcon  the 
same ;  but  both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most 
fully  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  purity 
of  his  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1689 ;  and  Glasgow. 
12mo.  1747. 

Cecinna,  A.  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up  young  swal- 
lows, and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicero.  />&*.  10, 
c.  24.— CU.  15,  ep.  66.    Oral.  29. 

Caamrinc,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropida 
was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuous action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Virg.  jE%^ 
6,v.21.— Oru*.  7,  Aft*.  671. 

Cecrops,  I.  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica,  about  1556  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia. 
He  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
them  from  the  country  to  inhabit  twelve  small 
villages  which  he  had  founded.  He  gave  them 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Egypt  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Actaeus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught 
his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instructed 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful  pa- 
troness of  their  city.  Tt  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece. 
and  offered  him  sacrifices.  After  a  reign  or 
50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly-formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  of  his  sub* 
jects,  Cecrops  died;  leaving  three  daughters, 
Aglaurus,  Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 
Some  time  after,  Theseus,  one  of  his  successors 
on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  Tillages  which 
he  had  established  into  on*  city,  to  which  !ht 
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of  Athens  was  given.  Ft/. 
Some  authors  have  described  Cecrops  as  a 
monster,  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent;  and 
this  fable  is  explained  by  the  recollection  that 
fee  was  master  of  two  languages,  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian;  or  that  he  had  command  over  two 
countries,  Egypt  and  Greece  Others  explain 
it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulations  which  Ce- 
crops made  amongst  the  inhabitants  concerning 
marriage  and  the  union  of  the  two  sexes.  Paus. 
1,  c  b—Strab.  9.— Justin.  3,  c.  6.— Herod*.  8, 
c  44.— Ajwttsrf.  3,  c.  14.— Ow*  Met.  11,  v.  661. 

— Hygin.  fab.  166. II.  The  second  of  that 

name  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  and  successor  of  Erechtheus.  He  married 
Mettadusa,  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  by  whom  he 
had  Pandion.  He  reigned  40  years,  and  died 
1307  B.  C.    ApoUcd. 3,  c  15—  Poms.  1,  c. 5. 

Celer,  I.  a  man  who,  with  Severus,  under- 
took to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  burning 
of  Rome.  Tacit.  Ann.  15,  c.  42.— IL  A  man 
called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus. 
Ovid.  Fbst.  4,  v.  837.— Piu/.  in  Romul. 

Cblercs,  300  of  the  noblest  and  strongest 
youths  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  his 
Dody  guards,  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  to  protect  his  person.  The  chief  or  captain- 
was  called  JYibunus  Celerum.    IAv.  1,  c.  15. 

Cblsus,  I.  an  Epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lueian  dedicated  one 
of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against 
the  Christians,  to  which  an  answer  was  re- 
turned by  Origen. II.  Corn,  a  physician  in 

the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight  books  on 
medicine,  besides  treatises  on  agriculture^  rheto- 
ric, and  military  affairs.  The  best  editions  of 
Celsus  dt  medicinA  are  the  8m  L.  Bat.  1746, 
and  that  of  Vallart,  12mo.  Paris  apud  Didot, 
1772.— III.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
warned  against  plagiarism,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  eighth  epistle  for  his 
foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  hare  been  pre- 
served.—-IV.  Juventius,  a  lawyer,  who  con- 
spired against  Domitian. V.  Titus,  a  man 

proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  965,  against  his 
will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 
•  Ccnsores,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority 
at  Rome,  first  created  B.  C.  443.  Their  office 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  posses- 
sions of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  regulate  the  taxes. 
Their  power  was  also  extended  over  private 
families;  rheyf  nnished  irregularity,  and  inspect- 
ed the  manasrement  and  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth.  They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses 
of  every  citizen,  and  even  degrade  a  senator  from 
all  his  privileges  and  honours,  if  guilty  of  any 
extravagance.  This  punishment  was  generally 
executed  in  passing  over  the  offender's  name  in 
calling  the  list  of  the  senators.  The  office  of 
oublic  censor  was  originally  exercised  by  the 
kings.  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
ftrst  established  a  census,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and  give 
in  writing  the  place  of  his  residence,  his  name, 
*ts  quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his 
tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  Ac  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  salutary  to  the  Roman 
republic  Thev  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
ability  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troops,  or  raise  a  tribute.    It  was  required  that 
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every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400,000  ses- 
terces, to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
order;  and  a  senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
senate,  if  he  was  really  worth  800,000  sesterces, 
ThiaJaborious  task  of  numbering  and  reviewing 
the  people  was.  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar* 
quins,  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  become  ' 
more  powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citi- 
zens was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  un- 
able to  make  the  census,  on  acconnt  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglected 
for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called  cen- 
sors, were  elected.  Thev  remained  in  office  for 
five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they  made  a  cen* 
sus  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a  lustra* 
tion  in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  This 
space  of  time  was  called  a  lustrum,  and  ten  or 
twenty  years  were  commonly  expressed  by  two 
or  four  lustra.  After  the  office  of  censors  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  unaltered,  the  Romans, 
jealous  of  their  power,  abridged  the  duration 
of  their  office ;  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C. 
430,  by  Mamercus  JSmilius.  to  limit  the  time 
of  the  censorship  to  18  months.  After  the  sec* 
ond  Punic  war,  they  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  nsd  been  consuls;  their 
office  was  more  honourable,  though  less  pow- 
erful, than  that  of  the  consuls :  the  badges  of 
their  office  were  the  same,  but  the  censors 
were  not  allowed  to  have  lictors  to  walk  before 
them  as  the  consuls.  When  one  of  the  cen- 
sors died,  no  one  was  elected  in  his  room  till . 
the  five  years  were  expired,  and  his  colleague 
immediately  resigned.  This  circumstance  ori- 
ginated from  the  death  of  a  censoV  before  the 
sack  of  Rome  by.  Brennns,  and  was  ever  after 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  republic 
The  emperors  abolished  the  censors,  and  took 
upon  themselves  to  execute  their  office. 

CbnsorInus,  I.  (Ap.  CI.)  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  services  fo  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270.-^— II. 
A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book, 
Dt  die  natali,  is  extant,  best  edited  in  8vo.  by 
Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767.  It  treats  of  the  birth 
of  man,  of  years,  month*,  and  days. 

Census,  the  numbering  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
performed  by  the  censors,  a  censeo,  to  value, 
Vid.  Censorts.— A  god  worshipped  at  Rome, 
the  same  as  Consul 

CcNTVMvmf,  the  members  of  a  court  of  jos» 
tiee  at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and, 
though  106,  they  were  always  called  Centuia- 
vi rs.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
number  of  180,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  prwtor  sent  to  their  tribunal  causes 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were  generally 
summoned  by  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  chiefest  among  them ;  and  they  assembled 
in  the  Basilica,  or  public  court,  and  had  their 
tribunal  distinguished  by  a  spear  with  an  iron 
head ;  whence  a  decree  of  their  court  was  called 
Raft*  judicium ;  their  sentences  were  very 
impartial,  and  without  appeal.  Cic.  de  Oral.  I, 
c.  38.—  Quintil.  4, 5,  and  U.—PIt*.  fc  ep.  33. 

Cbnt0ria,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
,  the  Romans,  consisting  of  a  hundred.  The  Re* 
3» 
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«M  peepta  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  trite  into  10  curia*,  Servius 
TulUus  made  a  census;  and  when  ha  had  (he 
place  of  habitation,  name,  and  profession  of 
every  cituen,  which  amounted  to  89,000  foeo, 
tU  able  to  bear  arms,  ha  divided  them  uub  aU 
olasseg,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 

*  eompanie*  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  clan 
consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  men  from  the  age  of  46  and  upwards, 
appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40  others 
Were  young  men  from  W  to  4n  yean  of  ago, 
appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the  enemies  of 
ifcme,  They  were  lo  be  worth  1,100,000  am*, 
a  sain  equivalent  to  1800  pounds  English  money. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  consisted 
each  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the  others  of 
the  younger  sort  of  people.  They  were  to  be 
worth,  in  the  second  class,  TbflQ&ataes,  or  about 
1914.  In  the  third,  90.000,  about  801. ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  96.000,  or  about  40*.  The  fifth  dam 
consisted  of  30  centuries,  three  of  which  were 
carpenters  by  trade,  and  the  others  of  different 
professions,  such  as  were  neeessary  in  a  camp. 
They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  oues,  or  about 
}BL  The  sixth  clam  contained  only  one  cen- 
turift,  comprising  the  whole  hod?  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  who  were  called  Proletarii,  as  their 
Only  service  to  the  state  was  procreating  chil- 
dren, They  were  also  called  capik  <*n*,as  the 
Censor  took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  es» 
tale.  In  the  public  assemblies  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  at  the  election  of  public  magistrates, 

'  or  at  the  trial  of  capital  crimes,  the  people  gave 
their  vote  by  centuries;  whence  the  assembly 
was  called  edmUia  eeiUurutta.  In  these  public 
assemblies,  which  were  never  convened  only  by 
die  consuls  at  the  permission  of  the  senate,  or 
by  the  dictator,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
tome  of  the  people  appeared  underarms  for  fear 
of  an  attack  from  some  foreign  enemy.  When 

•  a  law  was  proposed  in  the  public  assemblies,  its 
advantages  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  harangue; 
alter  which  it  was  exposed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  city  three  market-days,  that 
the  people  might  see  and  consider.  Exposing 
It  to  public  view,  was  called  propenere  legem, 
and  explaining  it,  promulgate  legem.  He  who 
merely  proposed  it,  was  called  UUor  legit  $  and 
ne  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and  utility, 
and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called  vuctor 
tegis.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  the 
auguries  were  consulted  by  the  consul,  who,  af- 
ter haranguing  the  people,  and  reminding-  them 
(o  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  republic,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  centuries,  that 
their  votes  might  be  gathered.  They  gave  their 
Totes  vivd,  voce,  till  the  year  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
(15,  when  they  changed  the  custom,  and  gave 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  ballots 
thrown  into  an  urn.  If  the  first  class  was 
unanimous,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  as  the 
first  was  superior  to  all  the  others  in  number ; 
but  if  they  were. not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority 'decided  the 
anetioo.  This  advantage  of  the  first  rlass  gave 
•fence  to  the  rest,  and  it  was  afterwards  settled 
that  one  class  of  tip  six  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  give  its  votes  first,  without  regard  n>  rank  or 
priority.  After  all  the  votes  had  been  gathered, 
the  oouiul  declared  aloud,  that  the  law  which 


bad  been. 

approved.  The  aame  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  the  ejection  of  consuls,  praetors,  Ac.  The 
word  Ceaauri*  is  also  applied  to  a  subdivision 
of  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  w  hich  consisted  of 
a  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of  a  aaanipu* 
lua,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  legion.  The  commander  of  a  centum 
was  called  cemlmriem.  and  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  branch  of  a  vine  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand. 

Cefhalow,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  univer- 
sal history  from  the  age  of  Ninus  to  Alexander, 
which  he  divided  into nmebcoks^inscribed  wah 
the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  averted  _u 
to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  expecting  jfl 
would  be  disputed  like  Homer's,  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 

CxmriLUS.     VuL    Part  TIL 

CEFHinneaua.  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  la 
the  age  of  JBschylus.— IL  An  historian  who 
wrote  an  account  of  £e  Phocian  wax. 

Cracow,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabulous 
history,  mentioned  by  Athenmua. 

CxrbIlm,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres;  first 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  edile,  and 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Persons  in 
mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
celebration;  therefore  they  were  not  observed 
after  the  battle  of  Cannot.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  KuL 
Tbeemefkeria. 

Oesthts,  an  Epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Cetu&ous,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  Coroelii.— 1  Marcus,  a  consul  in 
the  second  Punic  war.  Cic.  in  Frw*.— R 
A  tribune  at  Rome  of  the  most  corrupted 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  ur 
murder  Cicero.  He  was  apprehended,  and, 
with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  by  the  Roman 
senate.    Pint,  in  Cic.  <f-c .In.  P.  Corn,  a 

Swerfol  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
anus  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  had  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  she 
distributed  his  favours,  and  LucuUus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithridales. 

Clrx.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Chabuias,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when  he 
assisted  the  Boeotians  against  Agesfhras.  In 
this  celebrated  campaign  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  pot  one' knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  m 
rest  their  spears  Upon  the  other,  and  cover  them- 
selves with  their  shields,  by  which  means  ha 
daunted  the  enemy  and  had  a  statue  raided  te 
his  honour  in  that  same  posture.  *He  assisted 
also  Nectanebus,  km?  of  Egypt,  and  conquered 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus :  but  he  at  last  (efl 
a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  courage,  and  despised 
to  fly  from  his  ship  when  he  had  it  m  his  pow- 
er to  save  his  life  like  his  companions,  B.  C 
376.  C.  Nep.  in  vit&.—Diod.  \6.—Pluk  t»  Pke*. 

Chjsreab,  an  officer  who  murdered  Caliga* 
la,  A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the. infamous  death 
which  was  prepared  against  hinwetf. 

Ch«bemon,  L  a  comic  poet,  and  disciple  of 

Socrates. rIL  A  stoic,  who  wrote  om  the 

Egyptian  priests. 
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*    totJdato*o%atn%te  poet  of  Athens  in  m« 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

OftAfrjaueas,  am  Athenian  general*  seat  with 
90  ships  to  Bfetty  dating  the  Petaaonnesian 
war.  He  died  406  B.  C.  &e.  Snacy*  3, 
e,  86. 

Cbmux,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamns,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  40  books. 

Cbaraxcs,  and  Caisuxua,  a  MiQrieaean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
foad  of  Rhodope*  npon  whom  he  squandered  all 
his  possessions,  and  reduced  himself  to  poverty 
and  the  necessity  of  piratical  excursions.  Ovid. 
Beroid.  15,  v.  117.— JlkfouW.  fi,  c  136.  dec 

Csuaa,  I.  a  statuary  of  Lindas,  who  was  13 
years  employed  in  ma  king  the  famous.  Colossus 
at  Rhodes.  Pit*.  34,  c  7.*-*— H.  An  historian 
of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a  tife  of  Alexander. 

Cutnicbcs,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  LAcedssesohiaaa.  Xenopk.  Me- 
+urr.  1.— Art*.  PtriH.  6,  e.  6.-^~-H.  A  famous 
physician  under  Tiberius.  Vncit.  idria.  6,  c,  50. 

Charila,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Detphiaas*  It  owes  its  origin  to 
ibiscirevmstanee.  in  a  .great  lamine  the  peo- 
ple of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  u>  their 
king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
distributed  a  little  corn  he  had  among  the  o6- 
tdest;  but  as  a  poof  tittle  girl,  called  Ohmrila, 
begged  the  king  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nestness, he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
•unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  herself  in 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased;  and  ibe  ora- 
rcte  told  the  king,  that  16  relieve  his  ^people  he 
must  'alone  for  the  murder  of  Charila.  Upon 
Oris,  a  festival  was  instituted  with  expiatory 
•rites.  The  king  presided  over  this  institution, 
•'and  distributed  pulse  and  corn  to  such  as  attend- 
ed. Charila's  image  was  brought  before  the 
king,  who  struck  it  with  ho  shoe;  after  which, 
it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  buried  it  where 
Charila  was  buried.    PhU.  *»  Quart.  Orac 

ChyrhjLos,  -and  QmmiLum,  a  son  of  Poly- 
dectes,  king  of  Sparta,  'educated  and  protected 
by  his  uncle  Lycnrgus.  He  made  war  against 
Argus  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  on  promise  that  he  would 
cease- from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon  broke. 
He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Paus.  2, 
86,1. '6,  c.  4a 

CHABin a,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  He  who 
'continned  awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with 
a  cake. 

Ctuaieru,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated  on 
the  90th  of  February,  by  the  distribution  of  mu- 
tual presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconciling 
friends  and  relations.  Vol  Max.  3,  e.  I.- -Ovid. 
Fast.l. 

Chariton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisktm,  at  the 
'alter  end  of  the  fourth  ceafury.  He  Composed 
h  Greek  romince,  called,  Tne  Loves  of  Choreas 
mnd  CaUirrkoe,  which  has  been  much  admired 
*h-  its  elegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  char- 
acters It  describes.  There  is  a  very  learned 
edition  of  Chariton,  by  Retake,  with  D'Orviltfs 
'notes,  fi  vols.  4to.    Amst.  1750. 

Onaainme,  a  philosopher  of  the  third  acad- 
emy, B.C.  95. 

Chasms,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  m  Nap's 
•age,  who  used  cohi  baths  for  his  patients,  and 


ptaeerihed  medicines  contrary  to  those  of  bit 
contemporaries.    PUm,  &1,  c  1. 

Charmub,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  scattered  m  Athenaeus. 

Chabojc,  1.  a  Theban,  wno  received  into  hia 
house  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
livered Thebes  from  tyranny,  Ac  Plut.  in  Pt- 

lap. II.  An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be- 
sides other  treatises,  B.  C.  479. III.  An  his- 
torian of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  d  history  of 
his  country  and  Egypt 

Cbabondib,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people  of  Thorium,  and  made  a  law  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into 
the  assembly.  He  inadvertently  broke  this  law, 
and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  upon  nis  sword.  B.  C. 
446.     Vat  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Charopb,  and  Char5pss,  I.  a  powerful  Epi-  ' 
rot,  who  assisted  Flaminius  when  making  war 
against  Philip!  the  king  of  Macedonia.    Plut. 

v*  Flam. it.  The  first  decennial  archon  at 

Athens.    Paltrc.  1,  c.  8. 

Casus,  a  Greek  word,  (x^X*)  signifying 
daws,  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virgo.  Virg.  0. 1, 
v.33. 

Chbudonia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  certain  songs.  Ac 

Aiken. Toe  wind  Favonius  was  called,  also 

Chelidonia,  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Februa- 
ry to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the 
ume  when  swallows  first  made  their  appear- 
ance.   PUn.  8,  c.  47. 

Chslonis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PluL  in  Agid.  4*  CUonu 

Cheops,  and  Cheospbs,  a  king  of  Egypt  after 
Rhampsiniius,  wfio  buiK  famous  pyramids, 
upon  which  1060  talents  were  expended  only 
in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks,  parsley, 
garlicfc,  and  other  vegetables.    Beroaot.%  c,  . 

Chbphkrbn,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  -Egyptians  so  inveterate- 
lv  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  pub- 
licly reported  that  the  pyramids  which  they  had 
built  had  been  erected  W  a  shepherd.  BerodoL 
3,clB7. 

Cbbrisofhos,  a  commander  of  800  Spartans, 
in  the  expedition  which  Cyrus  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.    DuhL  14. 

Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has  been 
called  one  ot  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece* 
Plin.  7,  c.  33.— Laerl. 

Chionidbs,  was  the  first  comic  writer  amom, 
the  Athenians.  His  representations  date  from 
Olymp.  73d.  3,  B.  C.  487.  The  names  of 
three  of  his  -comedies  are  recorded :— '  Hpucf, 
TUpval  J|  'Awpioi,  and  IaV«x»I.  The  two  lat- 
ter do  not  apparently  bear  any  reference  fo 
mythology,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  thai 
comedy  was  beginning  to  adopt  subjects  of  a 
different  nature-;  or  rather,  that  the  Attic  come- 
dy did.  from  its  earliest  times,  incline,  as  In  the 
days  of  Aristophanes,  to  personality  and  satire. 

Cblobos,  (OonsmatineJ  one'  of  the  Caesar* 
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fa  Diocletian  s  age  who  reigned  two yearn  after 
the  emperor's  abdication,  and  died  July  96,  A. 

CmBRiLus,  L  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  many  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 
prise.  The  dramas  of  Chosrilus  appear  origi- 
nally to  have  been  of  a  satiric  character,  like 
those  of  Thespis.  In  his  later  days  be  natural- 
'  ly  copied  the  improvements  of  Phrynichus,  and 
we  find  him  accordingly  contending  for  the 
tragic  prizes  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  and 
jEschyliis,  Olymp.  70th,  B.  C.  499;  the  time 
when  JEschylus  first  exhibited.  His  pieces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty : 
not  a  fragment  however  remains :  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Hermeas  and  Proclus,  the  commen- 
tators on  Plato,  the  loss  is  not  very  great.— 

,  1L  An  historian  of  Samoa. Two  other  poets, 

one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with  Herodotus. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  which  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from 
the  Athenians,  and  was  publicly  ranked  with 
Homer  as  a  poet  The  other  was  one  of  A lex- 
ander's  flatterers  and  friends.  It  is  said  the 
prince  promised  him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as 
there  should  be  good  verses  in  his  poetry,  and 
as  many  slaps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his 
-verses  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while 
the  rest  were  rewarded  with  the  castigation. 
Pint,  in  Atec—Horat.  2,  en.  1,  v.  933. 

Chonnidas.    Vid.  Part  HI. 

Coromius,  an  Argive,  who,  alone  with  Alce- 
.  nor,  survived  a  battle  between  300  6f  his  coun- 
trymen and  300  Spartans.    Berodot.  1,  c.  62. 

ChrtsanthiOs,  a  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrote. 

Chrysermos,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.    PUU.,in  ParaU. 

Crrysippos,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
who  wrote  about  311  treatises.  Among  his  cu- 
rious opinions  was  his  approbation  of  a  parent's 
marriage  with  his  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead 
bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than  buried.    He 

*  died  through  excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say, 
from  laughing  too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating 
figs  on  a  silver  plate,  207,  B.  C.  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age.  Vol,  Max.  8,  c.  l.—Diod.—HoriU. 
2.  SW.3,  v.  40. 

Chrtsostom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was 
a  great  disciplinarian,  and. by  severely  lashing 
the  vices  of  his  age,  he  procured  himself  many 
enemies.    He  was  banished  for  opposing  the 

*  raising  a  statue  to  the  empress,  after  having  dis- 
played his  abilities  as  an  elegant  preacher,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
Script  tire.  Chrysostom's  works  were  nobly  and 
correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  by  Se- 
ville, 8  vols.  fol.  Etooae.  1613.  They  have  ap- 
peared with  a  translation,  at  Paris,  edit.  Bene- 
dict. Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 

Cicero,  M.  T.  born  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of 
a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from 
'  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother's 
name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying  many  pro- 
mising abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philo- 
sophy at  Piso,  ana  law  by  Mutius  ScsvoUu 
396  • 


The  vehemence  win  wmch  he  had  < 
Ciodius  proved  injurious  to  him ;  and  when  his 
enemy  was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  fr»»HH 
from  Rome,  though  80,000  young  men  were 
supporters  of  his  innocence,  Alter  sixicea 
months  absence,  he  entered  Rome  with  uni?ei- 
sal  satisfaction,  and  when  he  was  sent,  with  the 
power  of  proconsul,  Co  Cilkia,  bis  integrity  and 
prudence  made  him  successful  against  the  ene- 
my, and  at  his  return  he  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  which  the  tactions  prevented  him  so 
enjoy.  After  much  hesitation  during  the  civil 
commotions  between  Caesar  and  Pooipey,  fee 
joined  himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  hm 
to  Greece.  When  victory  had  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Caraar.  at  the  battle  of  Pnarsalia,  Cicero 
went  to  Brundtisium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the 
conqueror,  who  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 
From  this  time  Cicero  retired  into  the  country, 
and  seldom  visited  Rome,  When  Caesar  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended 
a  general  an  nesty,  and  was,  the  most  earnest  to 
decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassia*. 
But  when  he  saw  th%  interest  of  Caesar's  nw- 
derers  decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.  He  soon  after  returned, 
but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination. 
Augustus  courted  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  bis  colleague  ia 
the  consulship.  But  his  wish  was  not  sincere; 
he  soon  forgot  his  former  professions  of  friend- 
ship; and  when  the  two  consuls  had  been  kill- 
ed at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate  was  soon 
after  formed.  The  great  enmity  which  Cicero 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  de- 
stroy all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each  to  despatch 
his  enemies,  produced  their  list  of  proscription. 
About  two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  lit  of 
Antony.  Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antony,  among 
whom  was  Popilius,  whom  he  had  defended 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.  He  had  fled 
in  a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta,  and  when 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he  pot  his  head 
out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the 
body  by  Herennius.  This  memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B.  Caller  the  en- 
joyment of  life  for  63  veers,  11  months,  and 
5  days.  The  head  ana  the  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum ;  and  Fulvia,  the  triumvir's 
wife,  drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  month,  and 
bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin, 
verifying,  in  this  act  of  inhumanity,  what  Ci- 
cero had  once  observed,  that  no  ammalismar* 
revengefid  ikon  a  woman.  Cicero  has  acquir- 
ed more  real  fame  by  his  literary  compositions 
than  bv  his  spirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced, 
at  least  of  those  which  are  extant,  was  delivered 
in  presence  of  four  judges  appointed  by  the  pta> 
tor,  and  with  Hortensius  for  his  opponent,  ft 
was  in  the  case  of  Gtuintius,  which  was  pleaded 
in  the  year  673,  when  Cicero  waa  96  yean  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  came  to  the  bar  much 
later  tl)an  was  usual,  after  having  studied  cavil 
law  under  Mucins T3c»vola,  and  having  further 
qualified  himself  for  the  exercise  of  har  pr ufts 
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atoaby  Ac  study  of  polite  literature  under  the 
poet  Archias,  as  also  of  philosophy  under  the 
principal  teachers  of  each  sect  who  had  resorted 
to  Rome.  This  ease  was  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  comedian  Ros- 
««rrj  the  brother-in-law  of  Gluintins :  but  it  was 
ol  of  a  nature  well  adapted  to  call  forth  or  dia- 
lay  any  of  the  higher  powers  of  eloquence. 
q  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  case  of  Uuintios,  Cicero  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  which  was  the  first 
public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  he  spoke.  The 
lather  of  Roscius  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of 
his  own  name  and  district.  During  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening 
urRome,  while  returning  home  from  supper; 
and,  on  pretext  that  he  was  in  the  list  proscribed, 
his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  nominal 

grice  by  Chrysogonus,a  favourite  slave,  to  whom 
ylla  had  given  freedom,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius  as  a  for- 
feiture. Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  acquir- 
ed, were  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the  Ros- 
cii.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  with 
much  animation  and  spirit,  but  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in  that  florid  Asiatic  taste, 
which  Cicero  at  this  time  had  probably  adopted 
from  imitation  of  Hortensius,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  perfect  model  of  eloquence  in 
the  Forum ;  and  hence  the  celebrated  passage 
on  the  punishment  of  parricide  (which  consisted 
in  throwing  the  criminal,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  into 
a  river)  was  condemned  by  the  severer  taste  of 
his  more  advanced  years.  Cicero's  courage  in 
defending  and  obtaining  the  acquittal  of  Ros- 
cius, under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  case 
was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the  whole 
city.  JBy  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice 
of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  who  was  then  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  and  by  the  energy  with 
which  he  resisted  an  oppressive  proceeding,  he 
fixed  his  character  for  a  fearless  and  zealous  pa- 
tron of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accom- 
plished orator.  Immediately  after  the  decision 
of  this  cause,  Cicero,  partly  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  partly  for  improvement,  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  where  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  philosophy  ana  elo- 

Xience,  under  the  ablest  teachers  or  Athens  and 
sia  Minor.  Nor  was  his  style  alone  formed 
and  improved  by  imitation  of  the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians: his  pronunciation  also  was  corrected,  by 
1>ractising  under  Greek  masters,  from  whom  he 
earned  the  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and 
of  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
had  hitherto  attained.  The  first  cause  which 
Be  pleaded  after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  that  of 
Rose i as,  the  celebrated  comedian,  in  a  dispute, 
which  involved  a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  ana 
was  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  All 
the  orations  which  he  delivered  during  the  five 
following  years,  are  lost,  of  which  number  were 
those  for  Marcus  Tullius  and  L.  Varenus,  men- 
tioned fy  Priscian  as  extant  in  his  time.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  and  when  Ci- 
cero was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
ape,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted against  verres,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  a 
criminal  infinitely  more  hateful  than  Catiline 
or  Clodius,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  republic,  at 
least!  never  produced  an  equal  in  turpitude  and 


crime.  Ha  was  now  accused  by  the  Sicilians 
of  many  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  committed  by  him  during  his  triennial 
government  of  their  island,  which  he  had  done 
more  to  ruin  than  all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  their 
native  tyrants,  or  the  devastating  wars  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  This  arduous 
task  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  undertakerby 
a  petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Messina,  both  which  cities  had 
been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  province.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  trust,  so  important  in  his  eyes  to  the 
honour  of  the  republic,  neither  the  far-distant 
evidence,  nor  irritating  delays  of  all  those  guards 
of  guilt  with  which  Verres  was  environed,  could 
deter  or  slacken  his  exertions.  The  first  device 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  or  rather  of  his 
counsel,  Hortensius,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  from  the  hands  of  Cicero,  by  placing  it 
in  those  of  Caecilius,  who  was  a  creature  of 
Verres,  and  who  now  claimed  a  preference  to 
Cicero,  on  the  ground  of  personal  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  accused,  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  crimes  of  his  pretended  enemy. 
The  judicial  claims  of  these  competitors  had 
therefore  to  be  first  decided  in  that  Kind  of  pro- 
cess called  Dtvinatio.  in  which  Cicero  delivered 
his  oration,  entitled  Contra  Cacilium,  ajid 
showed,  with  much  power  of  argument  and  sar- 
casm, that  he  himself  was  in  every  way  best  fit- 
ted to  act  as  the  impeacher  of  Verres.  Having 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  judges  that  Caeci- 
lius only  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  betray  it,  Cicero  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  was  allowed 
1 10  days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to 
collect  information  for  supporting  his  charge. 
He  finished  his  progress  through  the  island  in 
less  than  half  the  time  which  had  been  granted 
him.  On  his  return  he  found  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  by  the  friends  of  Verres,  to  procrasti- 
nate the  trial  at  least  till  the  following  season, 
when  they  expected  to  have  magistrates  ana 
judges  who  would  prove  favourable  to  his  inter- 
ests. In  this  design  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
time  was  not  left  to  go  through  the  cause  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  forms  and  practice  of 
oratorical  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  year: 
Cicero,  therefore,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  by  en- 
forcing 'or  aggravating  the  several  articles  of 
charge,  but  to  produce  at  once  all  his  documents 
and  witnesses,  leaving  the  rhetorical  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  whole  evidence  was  con- 
cluded. The  first  oration,  therefore,  against 
Verres,  which  is  extremely  short,  was  merely 
intended  to  explain  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  unusual  mode  of  proce- 
dure. He  accordingly  exposes  the  devices  by 
which  the  culprit  and  his  cabal  were  attempting 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  and  unfolds  the 
eternal  disgrace  that  would  attach  to  the  Roman 
law,  should  their  stratagems  prove  successful. 
This  oration  was  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
the  witnesses,  and  recital  of  the  documents, 
which  so  clearly  established  the  guilt  of  Verres, 
that,  driven  to  despair,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six  orations  against 
Verres,  only  one  was  pronounced.  The  other 
five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues  which  he 
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intended  to  deliver  altar  the  proof  bad  been 
pleied,  were  subsequently  published  in  the  same 
anape  as  if  the  delinquent  had  actually  Mood  his 
trial,  and  was  to  have  made  a  regular  defence. 
It  i*  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  oration  for 
Fonleius,  the  next  which  Cicero  delivered,  has 
descended  to  us  incomplete.  It  was  the  defence 
of  an  unpopular  governor,  accused  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  province  intrusted  to  his  administra- 
tion; and,  as  such,  would  hare  formed  an  in- 
teresting contrast  10  the  accusation  of  Verres. 
Pro  Carina. — This  was  a  mere  question  of 
civil  right,  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  praetorian 
edict  Pro  Lege  JMutitia.— Hitherto  Cicero 
had  only  addressed  the  judges  in  the  forum  in 
civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions.  The  ora- 
tion for  the  Manilian  law,  which  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  h*  productions,  was 
the  first  in  which  he  spoke  to  the  whole  people 
from  the  rostrum.  It  was  pronounced  in  favour 
of  a  law  proposed  by  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the 
.people,  for  constituting  Pompey  sole  general, 
with  extraordinary  powers,  in  the^war  against 
Mithridaies  and  Tigranes,  in  which  Luculke 
at  the  time  commanded.  The  chiefs  of  the  sen- 
ate regarded  this  law  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  republic;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catul- 
lus, and  elouuence  of  Hortenstus,  were  directed 
against  it.  The  glare  of  glory  that  surrounded 
Pompey,  concealed  from  Cicero  his  many  and 
great  imperfections,  and  seduced  an  honest  citi- 
zen, and  finest  genius  in  Rome,  a  man  of  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  that  generally  applied 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  into  the  prostitution  of 
his  abilities  and  virtues,  for  exalting  an  ambi- 
tious chief,  and  investing  him  with  such  exor- 
bitant and  unconstitutional  powers,  as  virtually 
subverted  the  commonwealth.  Pro  Chtentut. — 
This  is  a  pleading  for  Cluentius,  who,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned his  stepfather,  Oppianicus.  Great  part 
of  the  harangue  appears  to  be  but  collaterally 
connected  with  the  direct  subject  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  whole  oration  discloses  such  a 
scene  of  enormous  villany — of  murders,  by 
poison  and  assassination — of  incest,  and  subor- 
nation of  witnesses,  that  the  family  history  of 
'Clnentius  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
-In  domestic  society,  of  what  the  government  of 
Verres  was  in  public  life.  Though  very  long, 
and  complicated  too,  in  the  subject,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  forcible  of  all  Cicero's  ju- 
dicial orations;  and  under  the  impression  that 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  strain  of  a  modern  plead- 
ing than  any  of  the  others,  it  has  been  selected 
*by  Dr.  Blair  as  the  subject  of  a  minute  analysis 
•and  criticism.  De  Lege  Agraria  tontra  Rul- 
tira. — In  his  discourse  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  the 
'first  of  the  deliberative  kind  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Cicero  had  the  advantage 
of  speaking  for  a  favourite  of  the  multitude,  and 
togamst  the  chiefs  of  the  senate  j  but  he  was 
placed  in  a  very  different  situation  when  he 
'came  to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law.  This  had 
been  for  300  years  the  darling  object  of  the  So- 
man tribes— the  daily  attraction  and  rallying 
♦word  of  the  populace— the  signal  of  discord,  and 
most  powerful  engine  of  the  seditions  tribu- 
nate. The  first  of  the  series  of  orations  against 
•the  Agrarian  law,  now.  proposed  by  Rullus,  was 
•delivered  by  Cicero  m  the  senate-house,  shortly 
mftVr  his  election  to  the  consulship:  the  second 
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rostrum.  Pro  Rabirio.— About  the  year  €54, 
Seturninus,  a  seditious  tribune,  had  bee*  slam 
by  a  party  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  trnaie 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards,  Rabirius  was  ac- 
cused of  accession  to  this  murder,  by  Labieaus, 
subsequently  well  known  as  Caesar's  lieutenant 
in  Gaul.  Horteneius  had  pleaded  the  caase  be- 
fore the  Duumvirs,  Cains  and  Lacjms  Cawax. 
by  whom  Rabirius  being  condemned,  aypeaiM 
to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  G*cen>  in 
the  Comitia.  Cicero's  oration  on  this  comea- 
tion  between  the  senatorial  and  uibunitial  pow- 
er, gives  us  more  Che  impression  of  pronsx  and 
unstudied  eloquence  than  moat  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues. Contra  Catilinam. — The  detection 
and  suppression  of  that  nefarious  plot  fenn  the 
most  glorious  part  of  the  political  life  of  Cicero : 
and  the  orations  he  pronounced  against  the 
chief  conspirators,  are  still  regarded  asthe  moat 
splendid  monuments  of  bis  eloquence.  The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  tended  to  the  utter  es* 
tinetion  of  the  city  and  government.  Cicero, 
having  discovered  his  designs,  summoned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Staler, 
with  the  indention  of  laving  before  n  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  plot.  But  Catiline  having 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
semblyjhis  audacity  impelled  the  consular  orator 
into  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  traitor,  and  commenced  with©* 
the  preamble  by  which  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues are  introduced.  The  great  object  el 
the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  singular, 
that  so  dangerous  a  personage,  and  who  might 
have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should  thus  have 
been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  hie 
army,  instead  of  being  seized  and  punished 
Catiline  having  escaped  unmolested  to  bis  camp, 
the  conduct  of  the  consul  in  not  apprehending, 
but  sending  away  this  formidable  enemy,  had 
probably  excited  some  censure  and  discontent; 
and  the  second  Catilinarian  oration  was  in  con- 
sequence delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an*  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  justify  his  driving  the 
chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  -  Manifest  prods 
of  the  whole  plot  having  been  at  length  obtain- 
ed, by  the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Auobrpges,  with  whom  the  conspirators  had 
tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  written  cre- 
dentials from  them  to  their  own  country,  Cke- 
ro,  in  his  third  oration { laid  before  the  people  aa 
the  particulars  of  the  discovery,and  invitea  them 
to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honour,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country.  The  last  Cati- 
linarian oration  was  pronounced  in  the  senate, 
on  the  debate  concerning  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Cicero  does  not 
precisely  declare  for  an y  particular  punishment; 
but  he  shows  that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to 
the  severest,  hy  dwelling  on  the  enormity  of  the 
conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their 
crimes  with  much  acrimony  and  art.  His  sen- 
timents finally  prevailed ;  and  those  conspira- 
tors who  had  remained  in  Rome,  were  stran- 
gled trader  his  immed  iate  superintendence,  b 
these  four  orations,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of 
them,  particularly  of  the  first  ana  last,  is  very 
different,  and  accommodated  with  a  gnat  deal 
of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  tothecircmn- 


which  the?  wire  deirrered. 
Through  the  whole  series  of  the  Cattiiaarian 
orations,  the  Language  of  Cicero  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  overawe  the  wicked.to  confirm  the  good, 
and  encourage  the  timid.  It  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  rendersthe  mind  of  one  man  the  mind 
of  a  whole  assembly,  or  a  whole  people.  •  Pro 
Jtfwmmm. — The  Comitia  being  now  held  in  or- 
der to  choose  consols  for  the  ensuing  year,  Ju- 
nius Silaaus'  and  Munana  were  elected.  The 
latter  candidate  had  for  his  competitor  the  cele- 
brated jurisconsult  Sulpicius  Rufur,  who>  being 
assisted  by  Cato,  charged  Murana  witlf  having 
prevailed  by  bribery  and  corruption.  This  case 
was  one  of  great  expectation,  from  the  dignity 
of  the  prosecutors,  and  eloquence  of  the  advo- 
cates or  the  accused.  Before  Cicero  spoke,  it 
had  been  pleaded  by  Hortenstos,  and  Crassns 
the  triumvir;  and  Cicero,  in  engaging  in  the 
cause,  felt  the  utmost  desire  to  surpass  these 
rivals  of  bis  eloquence.  Such  was  his  anxiety, 
that  he  slept  none  during  the  whole  night  which 
preceded  the  hearing  of  the  cause;  and  being 
thus  exhausted  with  care,  his  eloquence  on  this 
occasion  fell  short  of  that  of  Hortensius.  He 
shows,  however,  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  manages  the  attack  on 
the  philosophy  of  Cato,  and  profession  of  Sulpt- 
cius,  both  of  whom  were  his  particular  friends, 
and  hiffh  in  the  estimation  ot  thejudgos  he  ad- 
dressed. Pro  CermAio  &ytic. — Sylla,whowas 
afterwards  a  great  partisan  of  Cesser's,  was  pro- 
secuted for  having  been  engaged  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy :  but  has  accuser,  Torquatus,  digres- 
sing from  the  charge  against  Sylia,  turned  his 
raillery  on  Cicero ;  alleging,  that  he  had  usurped 
the  authority  of  a  king;  and  asserting,  that  he 
was  the  third  foreign  sovereign  who  had  reigned 
at  Rome  alter  Noma  and  Tarquin.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  his  reply  had  not  only  to  defend  his 
client,  hut  to  answer  the  petulant  raillery  by 
which  his  antagonist  attempted  to  excite  envy 
and  odium  against  himself.  For  this  defence  of 
Cornelius-Sylla,  Cicero  nrivately  received  from 
bis  client  the  sum  of  80,000  sesterces,  which 
chiefly  enabled  Mai  to  purchase  his  magnificent 
house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Pro  Arckia.— 
This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  on  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  it  is,  perhaps*  the  most  phasing  of  all  his 
harangues.  Archias  was  a  native  of  Aatioch, 
and,  having  come  to  Italy  in  early  youth,  was 
rewarded  for  his  learning  and  genius  with  the 
friendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  stat*.  and  with 
the  citizenship  of  Heraciea,  a- con  federate  aad 
enfranchised  town  of  Magna  Grmeia.  A  few 
fears  afterwards,  a  law  was  enacted  conferring 
the  rights  of  Roman  eitixens  on  all  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  federate  states, 
provided  they  had  a  settlement  m  Italy  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was  passed,  aad  had  assert- 
ed the  privilege  before  the  praetor  within  sixty 
days  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  promul- 
gated. After  Archias  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  this  law  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
claims  were  called  in  question  by  one  Gracchus, 
who  now  attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city, 
under  the  enactment  expelling  all  foreigners 
who  usurped,  without  due  title,  the  name  and  at- 
tribuies  ©X  Roman  eftixeos.  The  loss  of  records, 
and  some  other  circumstance*,  having  thrown 
doubts  on  the  legal  right  of  his  client,  Cicero 
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chiefly  eoavtis*  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and 
poetry,  and  the  various  accomplishments  of  Ar- 
chias, which  pave  him  so  just  a  claim  to  the  pri- 
vileges he  enjoyed.  The  whole  oration  is  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  maxims  and  sentences, 
which  have  been  quoted  with  delight  in  all  agea, 
Pro  Gitft0.~MidcQeloa  has  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  orations  which 
Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivacity  of  wit  and 
humour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallantries  of 
Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Cadius,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  gayeties  and  licentiousness  of  youth.  , 
Cadius  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  who  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  10 
the  Forum ;  but  having  imprudently  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Clodm,  the  well-known  sister 
of  Clodius,  and  having  afterwards  deserted  her, 
she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the 
Alexandrian  ambassador.  De  Provinciis  Con* 
«dan*w.~ The  government  of  Gaul  was  con- 
tinued to  Caesar,  in  consequence  of  this  oration, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  it  was  incontestaWy  the  great  wish  of 
Cicero  to  protect  aad  maintain  inviolate.  J» 
Paeram.— Piso  having  been  recalled  from  his 

government  of  Macedon,  in  consequence  of 
icero^s  oration,  Do  Provindis  CantularUms, 
he  complained,  in  one  of  his  first  appearances 
in  the  senate,  of  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  attacked  the  orator,  particularly  on  the 
score  of  his  poetry,  ridiculing  the  well-known 
line;— 

1  Cedant  artrta  toga—eonee&at  laurea  lingua.9 

Cicero  replied  in  a  bitter  invective,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of- his  ene- 
my to  public  contempt  and  detestation.  The 
most  singular  feature  of  this  harangue  is  the 
personal  abuse  and  coarseness  of  expression  it 
contains,  which  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  the 
senate-house,  and  directed  against  an  individual 
of  such  distinction  and  consequence  as  Piso. 
Pro  MUone.—The  speech  which  Cicero  actual- 
ly delivered,  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Asconius  Pedianus  as  still  extant 
in  his  time.  But  that  beautiful  harangue  which 
we  now  possess,  is  one  which  was  retouched  and 
polished,  as  a  gift  for  Milo,  after  he  fags'  retired 
in  exile  to  Marseilles.  Pro  Ligaru  s~Thm 
oration  was  pronounced  after  Caesar,  having 
vanquished  Pompey  in  Tbessaly  and  destroyed, 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in  Afri- 
ca, assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  af- 
fairs at  Rome,  Merciful  as  the  conqueror  ap- 
peared, he  was  understood  to  be  much  exaspe- 
rated against  those  who,  after  the  rout  at  Phar- 
salia,  had  renewed  the  war  ia  Africa.  Ltgariua, 
when  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  was 
formerly  accused  by  his  old  enemy  Tubero,  of 
having  borne  arms  in  that  contest.  The  diem- 
tor  himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
much  prejudiced  against  Llsarius^s  was  known 
from  his  having  previously  declared,  that  his  re- 
solution was  fixed,  aad  was  not  to  be  altered  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.  Cicero,  however, 
overcame  his  prepossessions,  and  extorted  from 
ham  a  pardon.    The  countenance  of  Caasar,  it 
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fcaaJd,  changed,  a*  the  orator  proceeded  in  hie 
speech  bat  when  be  touehed  on  the  battle  of 
Phanalia,  and  described  Tubero  as  seeking  his 
life,  amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  dictator 
became  so  agitated,  that  his  body  trembled,  and 
the  papers  which  he  held  dropped  from  his  hand. 
This  oration  is  remarkable  for  the  free  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  even  m  the  facn  of  that  pow- 
er to  which  it  was  addressed  for  mercy.  But 
Cicero,  ax  the  same  time,  shows  moch  art  in  not 
overstepping  those  limits,  within  which  he  knew 
he  might  speak  without  offence,  and  in  season- 
ing his  freedom  with  appropriate  compliments 
to  Caesar,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant 
is,  that  he  forgot  nothing  bat  the  injuries  done, 
to  himself.  This  was  the  person  whom,  in  the 
lime  of  Pompey,  he  characterized  as  monstrum 
et  portentum  toranmtm,  and  whose  death  he 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  as  divinvm  in  rem- 
jntbtiam  benefeiuml  PkUippiea. — The  chief 
remaining  orations  of  Cicero  are  those  directed 
against  Antony,  of  whose  private  life  and  po- 
litical conduct  they,  present  ns  with  a  fall  and 
glaring  picture.  The  character  of  Antony,  next 
to  that  of  Sylla,  was  the  most  singular  in  the 
annals  of  Rome,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate dictator.  The  pbilipics  against  Antony, 
like  those  of  Demosthenes,  derive  their  chief 
beauty  from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indig- 
nation, which,  indeed,  composes  many  of  the 
roost  splendid  and  admired  passages  or  ancient 
eloquence.  They  were  all  pronounced  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ceesarand  the  defeat  df  Antony  at  Mo- 
dena.  Cicero  was  not  only  a  great  orator,  but 
had  also  left  the  fullest  instructions  and  the  most 
complete  historical  details  on  the  art  which  he 
-so  gloriously  practised.  His  precepts  are  con- 
-tained  in  the  dialogue  De  Orat&re  and  the  Ora- 
-tor ;  while  the  history  of  Roman  eloquence  is 
'comprehended  in  the  dialogue  entitled,  Brutus, 
rive  De  Claris  Oratoribus.  Cicero,  in  his  youth, 
-also  wrote  the  Rketorica,  seu  de  Jnveniiont 
Hhetorica,  of  which  there  are  still  extant  two 
toooks,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhetoric  that  re- 
lates to  invention.  This  is  the  work  mentioned 
•by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  the.  treatise 
De  Orator*,  as  having  been  published  by  him  in 
'his  youth.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
-written  in  666,  when  Cicero  was  only  twenty 
•years  of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained 
four  books.  Schutz,  however,  the  German  edi- 
tor of  Cicero,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  wrote, 
or  at  least,  never  published,  more  than  the  two 
.books  we  stjfl  possess..  Cicero,  who  was  un- 
questionably the  first  orator,  was  as  decidedly 
the  most  learned  philosopher  of  Rome;  and 
'while  he  eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence, he  acquired,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
no  small  share  of  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  metaphysics.  His  wisdom,  however, 
-was  founded  entirely  on  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
"his  philosophic  writings  were  chieflv  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  schools,  and  from  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.  The  disquisition 
-respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  with  that  concerning  the  su- 
preme good  and  evil,  .were  the  inquiries  which 
•ne  chiefly  pursued ;  and  the  notions  which  he 
■entertained  of  these  subjects,  were  all  derived 


f>omtbePoniccs  Academy,  or  LvoevAi-  Circa 
was  in  many  respects  well  Qualified  for  the  ar- 
duous but  noble  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
of  naturalizing  philosophy  at  Rome,  and  exhi- 
biting her,  according  to  the  expression  of  Eras- 
mus, on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
ferule  genius,  luminous  understanding;  sound 
judgment,  and  indefatigable  industry — qualities 
adequate  for  the  cultivation  of  reason,  and- suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  subjects  of  meditation, 
Never  was  philosopher  placed  in  a  situation  more 
favonrable  for  gathering  the  fruits  of  an  expe- 
rience employed  on  human  nature  and  avfi 
society,  or  for  observing  the  effects  of  various 

rilities  of  the  mind  on  public  opiniojp  and  on 
actions  of  men.  In  the  writings  of  Cicero,  ac- 
cordingly, every  thing  deduced  from  experience 
and  knowledge  of  world— every  observation  at 
the  duties  of  society,  is  clearly  expressed,  and 
remarkable  for  justness  and  acnteness.  Bat 
neither  Cicero,  nor  any  other  Roman  author, 
possessed  sufficient  subtilty  and  refinement  of 
spirit,  for  the  more  abstruse  discussions,  among 
the  labyrinths  of  which  the  Greek  priilosophen 
delighted  to  find  a  fit  exercise  of  their  ingenu- 
ity. Hence,  all  that  required  research  into  the 
ultimate  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  exact 
analysis  of  common  ideas  and  perceptions  all,  , 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  sabtilties  of  the 
Greek  schools,  is  neither  so  accurately  express- 
ad  nor  so  logically  connected:  In  the  form  of 
dialogue,  Cicero  has  successively  treated  of  law, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  morals.  When  Ce- 
sar had  attained  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  and 
Cicero  no  longer  gave  law  to  the  senate,  he  be- 
came the  head  of  a  sort  of  literary  or  phfloso- 
1>hical  society.  Filelfo,  who  delivered:  pubfae 
ectures  at  Rome,  on  the  Tusculan  disputations, 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  stated  meetings 
of  learned  men  at  his  house,  and  opened  a  reg- 
ular academy  at  Tnsculum.  The  most  val- 
uable editions  of  foe  works  complete,  art 
that  of  Verburgius,  2  vols.  fol.  AmsL  1734— 
That  of  Olivet,  9  vote.  4to.  Geneva,  1158.— 
The  Oxford  edition  in  10  vols.  4to.  1788— and 
that  of  Lallemand,  12mo.  14  vols.  Paris  apod 
Barbou,  1768.  Plutarch,  in  vitA. — QmintU— 
Dio.  Cass. — Appianr—Florus. — C.  Nep.  in 
Attic. — JSutrop.— Cic.  Qc.-—- XL  Ma  reus,  the 
son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  by  Augustus  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  He  revenged  his 
father's  death  by  throwing  public  dishonour 
upon  the  memory  of  Antony.  He  disgraced  his 
father's  virtues,  and  was  so  fond  of  drinkimg, 
that  Pliny  observes  be  wished  to  deprive  Anto- 
ny of  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  drunk- 
ard in  the  Roman  empire.    PluL  in  Cic 

III.  Gtuintus,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  Ce- 
sar's lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia 
for  three  years.  He  was  proscribed  with  his 
son  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Tulry.  PhL 
in  (Sc~Appian. 

Cilles,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered  by 
Demetrius.    Diod.  19. 

Cn,o,  Jun.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bhhyaia 
and  Pontus.  The  provinces  carried  their  com- 
plaints against  him  to  Rome ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  of  the  flatterers  that  attended  the  emperor 
Claudius,  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  them ;  and 
when  he  asked  what  they  had  saM,  be  was  toM 
bv  one  of  Clio's  friends,  thit  they  returned 
thanks  for  bis  good  administration  j  upon  which 
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the  emperor  said.  Let  Cflo  be  continued  two 
years  longer, in  his  province.  Dio.  60. — Tacit. 
Ann.  19~c\  «•     " 

Cimber,  Tull..  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 
He  laid  hold  of  ine  dictator's  robe  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  rest  to  strike.    Plut.  in  Cat. 

Cimbricum  Bkllum,  was  begun  by  the  Cira- 
bri  .and  Teutones,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Roman 
territories,  B.  C.  109.  These  barbarians  were 
so  courageous,  and  even  desperate,  that  they  fas- 
tened their  first  ranks  each  to  the  other  with 
cords.  In  the  first  battle  they  destroyed  80,000 
Romans,  under  the  consuls  Manlinsand  Servi- 
lius  Ccepio.  But  when  Marius,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war,  he 
met  the  Teutones  at  Aqua  Sextise.  where,  after 
a  bloody  engagement,  he  left  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  20.000,  and  took  90,000  prisoners, 
B.  C.  103L  The  Cimbri,  who  had  formed  an- 
other army,  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy, 
•where  they  were  met  at  the  river  Athesis,  by 
Marius  and  his  colleague  Catulus,  a  year  after. 
An  engagement  ensued,  and  140,000  of  them 
•were  slain.  The  last  battle  put  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  war,  and  the  two  consuls  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  Fter*  3,  c.  3.— Win.  7,  c. 
23, 1.  17,  c.  1.— Mela,  3,  c.  3.— PaUrc.  2,  c.  12. 
—Phd.  in  Mario. 

Cimon,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his  father 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athenians;  but  he 
was  released  from  confinement  by  his  sister  and 
wife  Elpiniee.  Vid.  Elpinice.  He  behaved 
with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
rendered  himself  popular  by  his  munificence  and 
valour.  He  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took 
900  ships,  and  totally  routed  their  land  army  the 
very  same  day.  The  money  he  obtained  by  his 
victories  was  not  applied  to  his  own  private 
use ;  but  with  it  he  fortified  and  embellished  the 
city.  He,  some  time  after,  lost  all  his  popularity, 
and  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
clared war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and,  at  his  return, 
he  made  a  reconciliation  between  Lacedsmon 
and  his  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  aN fleet  of  900  ships; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet  He  died 
us  he  was  besieging  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cy- 
prus, B.  0. 449,  in  the  21st  year  of  bis  age.  He 
miy  be  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose  spirit 
and  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barba- 
rians. He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
'Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally 
destroying  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  so  reduced 
the  Persians,  that  they  promised  in  a  treaty  not 
to  pass  the  Chelidonian  islands  with  their  fleet, 
or  to  approach  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  The  munificence  of  Cimon  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  his  biograph  era ;  and  he 
has-been  deservedly  praised  for  leaving  his  gar- 
Hens  open  to  the  public.  Tnucifd.  1,  c  100  and 
1\2.-Jnstin.  9,  c  13.— DM.  U.—Pkd.  *  C. 
Nep.  in  vit&.^—TL  An  Athenian,  father  of 
Miltiades.-  BtrodoL  6,  c.  34— TIL  .A  Roman, 
supported  in  prison  by  the  milk  of  his  daughter. 
—*-rV.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  account 


of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  against  his  country 

Cincm  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cinckts,  tri  • 
bune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man 
was  permitted  to  take  any  money  as  a  gift  or  a 
fee  in  judging  a  cause.    Iav.  34,  c.  4. 

Cincinnati's,  L  d.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field,  that 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  this 
he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret,  ana  repair* 
ed  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  countrymen 
were  closely  besieged  by  the  Volsci  and  JEqui. 
He  conquered  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph;  and  16  days  after  his  appointment, 
he  laid  down  bis  office  and  retired  back  to  plough 
his  fields.  In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  sum- 
moned against  Pneneste  as  dictator :  and  after 
a  successful  campaign,' he  resigned  the  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  91  days,  nobly  dis- 
regarding the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by 
the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460  years  be- 
fore Christ  Iav.  3,  c  96.— Fler.  1,  c.  11. 

Cie.  de  FiniJb.  i.—Plin.  18,  c.  3. 

CiNcros  Alimentub,  (L.)  I.  a  praetor  of 
Sicily  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  wrote  an- 
nals in  Greek.    Dionys.  BaL  1. II.  Marcus, 

a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  594,  author 
oftheCinciaLex. 

CiNBAs,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirns.  He  was  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  how- 
ever, could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that 
the  Roman  senate  were  a  venerable  assembly  of 
kings;  and  observed,  that  to  fight  with  them 
was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra.  He  was 
of  such  *  retentive  memory,  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  salute  every  sena- 
tor and  knight  by  his  name.  Plin.  7,  c.  94. — 
Cic.  ad  Hm.  9,  ep.  96. 

Cinbsus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia, 
who  composed  some  aithyrambic  verses.  Aiken. 

Cnnu.  L.  Corn.  I.  a  Roman  who  oppressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banish- 
ed by  Octavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fu- 
gitive slaves  free.  He  loined  himself  to  Ma- 
rius ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  30  legions, 
he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  a  fourth  time. 
He  massacred  so  many  citizens  at  Rome  that 
his  name  became  odious ;  and  one  of  his  officers 
assassinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing war  against  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia 
married  Julius  Caasar,  and  became  mother  of 
Julia.  PhU.  in  Mar.  Pomp.  <f»  SyU.—Lucan* 
4,  v.  839.— Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  \.—FLor.  3,  c 

91.— PaUrc.  9,  c.  90,  Ac.— Plul.  in  Cos. 

II.  One  of  Caesar's  murderers. III.  C.  Hel- 

vius  Cinna,  a  poet,  intimate  with  Caesar.  He 
went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  and,  be- 
ing mistaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cin- 
na, he  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  been  eight 
years  in  composing  an  obscure  poem  called 
Smyrna,  in  which  he  made  mention  of  the  in- 
cest of  Cinyras.  PhU.  in  Cat. IV.  A  grand* 

son  of  Pompey.  He  conspired  against  Augus- 
tus, who  pardoned  him  and  made  him  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  consul,  and 
made  Augustus  his  heir.  Die.— Seneca  dt 
Clem.  e.  9. 

Cihnadow,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth,  who  re* 
solved  to  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  and  seize  upon 
the  sovereign  power.  His  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  pnt  to  death.    Arisld..    • 
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i  Lot*,  ganm  performed  in  the  Cir- 

b.  .  Thev  were  dedicated  to  the  god 

Cinsua,  and  were  first  established  by  Romulus 
it  the  rape  of  the  Sabine*.  They  were  io  imi- 
tation of  the  Olympian  gainea  among  the  Greeks, 
and,  by  way  el  eminence,  were  often  called  the 
grmU  ganei.  Their  original  name  wan  Con- 
sueliu,  and  they  were  first  eaUed  Circenaiane  by 
Terouin  the  elder,  after  he  had  built  the  Circus. 
They  were  not  appropriated  to  one  particular 
exhibition,  but  were  equally  celebrated  Tor  lean- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  qnoit  and  javelin, 
races  on  foot  aa  well  as  in  chariots,  and  boxing. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Fenlathlmn  or  Ciuiaqeertiom  to  these  fire  ex- 
ercises. The  celebration  continued  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  15lh  of  September.  AU  games 
in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus, 
were  soon  after  called  Circensian  games.  Some 
sea-fights  and  skirmishes,  called  by  the  Romans 
Haomachise,  were  afterwards  exhibited  in  the 
Circus.     Virg.  JBn.  8,  t.  636. 

Ciacoa,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited.  There 
were  about  eight  at  Rome;  the  first,  called 
Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest,  raised  and 
embellished  by  Tarauin  Pnscns.  ha  figure  was 
oblong,  and  it  was  filled  all  round  with  benches, 
and  could  contain,  as  some  report,  about  300,- 
000  spectators.  It  was  about  3187  feet  long,  and 
960  broad.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautify- 
ing it,  and  J.  Camar  introduced  in  it  large  canals 
of  water,  which,  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  of  vessels,  and  represent 
a  sea-fight. 

Claotxa,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de* 
seended  from  Clauses,  a  king  of  the  Safeines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
republic ;  and  it  is  particularly  recorded  that 
there  were  not  less  than  98  of  that  famiiv  who 
were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five  win  the 
office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with  thai  of  censor, 
besides  the  honour  of  nix  triumpha  Smton.  in 
Tib.  I. 

Claudu,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incon- 
tinence. To  show  her  innocence,  she  offered  to 
remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  image  of 
Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  shal- 
low places  of  the  river.  This  had  already  baf- 
fled the  efforts  of  a  number  of  men ;  and  Clau- 
dia; after  addressing  ber  prayers  to  the  goddess, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  easily  dragged 
after  her  the  ship  to  shore,  and  by  this  action 
was  honourably  acquitted.  Vol.  Mix.  5,  c.  4. 
-Propert.  4,  el.  19,  v.  59.— Jul.  17,  v.  35.— 
Ovid  Fosi.  4,  v.  316,  tx  PonU.  1,  ep.  2,  v,  144. 
——II.  A  stepdaughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom 
Augustus  married.  He  dismissed  her  undent- 
ed, immediately  after  the  contract  of  marriage, 
on  account  of  a  sudden  quarrel  with  ber  mother 
Fulvia.    Stieto*.  vn  Aug.  69.— III.  The  wife 

of  the  poet  Statins.    Stat.  8,  Stfto.  5. IV.  A 

daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  betrothed  to  Tib. 

Gracchus. V.  The  wife  of  MeteHos  Celer, 

sister  to  P.  Ctodius  and  to  Appius  Claudius. 
——IV.  Pulcra,  a  cousin  of  Agrippina,  accus- 
ed of  adultery  and  criminal  designs  against  Ti- 
berius.   She  was  condemned.     TacU.  Ann.  4, 

c.  59. VII.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 

jeror  Claudius,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom 
Messalina  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Her  se- 
cond hatband  Sylm  Fanstus,  by  whom  she  bad 


a  son,  was  killed  by  Hero,  and  aha  skated  nv 
(ate  when  she  refused  to  marry  has  murderer. 

Claudia  Lax,  de  amUiis,  was  enacted  by 
M.  CL  MarcwUttft,  A.  U.  C.  TO  It  oidaincd 
that  at  public  elections  of  magistrate*,  do  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  votes  ot  such  aa  were  ab- 
sent.*-—Another,  deumr*,  which  forbade  peo- 
ple to  lenal  money  to  minors  on  condition  of  pay* 
meat  after  the  decease  of  their  parents. Ano- 
ther, dt  negotuiiumt,  by  CL.  Claudius,  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  636.  It  forbade  any  senator,  or  father 
of  a  senator,  to  have  any  vessel  containing  above 
300  amphora?,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  them- 
selves m  commercial  schemes.  The  same  law 
also  forbade  the  same  thing  to  the  scribes  and 
the  attendants  of  the  quaestors,  as  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  people  who  bad  any  cor> 
mercial  connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their 

trust,  nor  promote  the  interest  of  the  state. 

Another,  A.  V.  C.  676,  to  permit  the  allies  to 
return  to  their  respective  cities,  after  their  names 
were  enrolled.  Liv,  41,  c.  9.— Another,  to 
take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Roane  from 
the  colonists  which  Caesar  had  carried  to  lVovt- 
comnm.    SueUn.  t»  Jul  98. 

Claudu?  Aqu<£,  the  first  water  brought  to 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aeueduct  of  11  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U. 
C.441.    Entrap.  8,  c.  4.-rZ*e.  9,  c  29. 

CLAuntiNUs,  a  celebrated  poet,  bora  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty 
of  Virgil,  without  being  a  slave  to  the  corrupted 
style  which  prevailed  in  his  age.  Scaligur  ob- 
serves, that  he*  has  supplied  the  poverty  of  his 
matter  by  the  purity  of  his  language*  tne  hap- 
piness of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of  his 
numbers.  As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Rilicbo, 
be  removed  from  the  court  when  his  patron 
was  disgraced,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  lift  in 
retirement  and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on 
Rufous  and  Eutropius  seem  to  be  the  best  of 
his  compositions.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  that  of  Barman,  4to.  9  vols*  Amst.  1*760, 
and  that  of  Gesner,  9  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1758. 

CLAffimw,  I.  (Tiber.  Druses  Nero,)  son  of 
Drustis,  Li  vis's  second  son,  succeeded  as  empe- 
ror of  Roma,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula,wbose 
memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate.  Hemade 
himself  popular  for  a  while,  passed  over  into 
Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  victories 
which  his  generals  had  Won;  and  sonered  him- 
self to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whose  licen- 
tiousness and  avarice  plundered  the  state  and 
distracted  the  provinces.  He  married  four  wives, 
one  of  whom,  called  Messalina,  he  pot  to  death 
oa  account  of  debauchery.  He  was  at  last  poi- 
soned by  another  called  Agrippina,  who  wished 
to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the  throne.  The  pot* 
jon  was  conveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by- order 
of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  p^w»***> 
feather.  He  died  m  the  68d  year  of  his  age, 
October  18,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  Myean, 
debased  by  weakness  and  irresolution.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Nero.  Tncii.  Amm>  11,  Ac— 
Dio.  6TJ.— Ju».  «,  V.  619.— BmL  t»  **A— 
The  second  emperor  of  that  name  was  a  Dalma- 
tian, who  succeeded  Gallienes.  He  conquered 
the  Goths,  Scythians,  and  Heruli,  and  kifledno 
less  than  900,600  in  a  battle;  and  after  a  reign 
of  about  two  years,  died  of  the  plague  in  Pan- 
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iMom.  TfettceUeira  of  his  ctencter,  mark- 
ed with  bravery  and  tempered  with  justice  and 
benevolence,  j*  well  known  by  these  words  of 
the  senate  addressed  to  him:  CUmdi  AugxuUe, 
t<u  frater,  t*  patsr,  to  amnou^  tm  bettus  mnator, 

1m  van  frihotps. IIL  Nero,  a  consul  with 

Iiv.  Animator,  who  defeated  and  killed  Asdru» 
bed  near  the  riv|r  MetaiMrum,ashe  was  passing 
from  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
hie  brother  AnnibaL    L*o.  27,  dec.— iferal.  4, 

«L  4,  v.  37.— SwL  in  TU>. IV.  The  father 

of  ihe  emperor  Tiberias,  qnastor  to  Ctesar  in 
the  wars  of  Alexandria.-*-— V.  Polios,  an  his- 
torian. Plm.  7,  ep.  61. VL  Pontius,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  flamniles,  who  conquered  the  Ro- 
seau at  Furcss  Caudinm,  and  made  them  pass 

rader  the  yokev    Lao.  9,  e.  1, 4c VIL  Pe- 

liuus,  a  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  442. VIII.  App. 

Caatus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  an  aque- 
duct, A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought  water  to  Rome 
from  Tusculum,at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The  water  was  called  Appia,  and  it  was 
the  first  that  was  brought  to  the  cky  from  the 
country.  Before  hisage  the  Romans  were  satis- 
fied with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  orof  the  fcua- 
taios  and  wells  in  the  city.  Vid.  Appuu.  Um. 
9,  a  29.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  203.-0*.  de  m  & 
■  IX.  Pusher,  a  consul.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  expeditions  against  the  Cartha- 
genians  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  his  return  to 
Rome.— — X-  Tiberius  Nero,  was  the  elder 
brother  to  Drnsns,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilia, 
who  married  Augnstusnfter  his  divorce  of  Scri- 
booia,  He  married  Li  via,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter by  Scriboaia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire 
by  the  name  of  Tiberius.  Vid.  TiUrius,  Bo- 
r*L  4,  ep.  3,  r.  a.— The  name  of  Claudius 
is  common  to  many  Roman  consuls  and  other 
officers  of  state  j  put  nothing  is  recorded  of 
them. 

Clsaiub,  a  man  of  Platoa,  who  raised  tombs 
over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle 
ogninst  Mardonius.    UtrodM.  9,  c.  86. 

Clcandcb.  L  one  of  Alexanders  officers, 
w/ho  killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command 
CwL  7,  c  2, 1  10,  c.  L— -II.  The  first  tyrant 
of  Gela.  Arista'..  5,  PolU.  c  12. III.  A  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  was  put 
to  death  A.  D.  190,  after  abusing  public  justice 
and  his  master's  confidence. 

Clbawtbbs,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Troas,  successor  of  Zeno!  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  be  used  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  nis/ht,  and  study  in  the 
daytime.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the 
stoics;  and,  out  of  respect  for  his  virtues,  the 
Roman  senate  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  Asses, 
It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his  90th 
year,  B.  C.  84a  Strab.  13.— OS*.  <U  Finib.  3, 
c.  #3,1. 4,  c.  7.  • 

Clbasobus,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
to*,  who  was  kiUed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals of  Baeehus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
jovereigs  power  during  twelve  years.  853  B.  C. 

Justin.  16,  c.  4.— TKorf.  15. IJ.  The  second 

tyrant  of  Heraelea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  288. 
——III.  A  Laeedsfmoniaa  sent  to  quiet  the  By- 
santines.  T9fe  was  recalled,  but  refused  to  obey, 
and  fed  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  made  him 
rwptaln  of  13,000  Greek  soldiers.  He  obtained 
a  victory  war  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  enraged 


at  the  defeat,  mat  when  Cteerohus  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  he  put 
him  to  immediate  death.  Diod.  14. 
,  Clemens  Romanus.  L  one  of  the  fiUhem  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul  Several  spurious  compositions  are  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbances that  had  arisen  there.  It  has  been 
much  admired.     The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Wotton,  Sro.  Cantab.  1718. 1L  Another  of 

Alexandria,  called  from  thence  AUxandrinms, 
who  flourished  906  A.  D.  His  works  are  va* 
rious,  elegant,  and  full  of  erudition :  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  Potter's,  2  vote.  fol.  Oxon. 
1716. 

Curiam  and  Biro*,  two  youths,  sons. of  £y- 
dippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  moth- 
er's chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  45  sta- 
dia to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  tha 
multitude,  whoeongratulated  the  mother  on  ac- 
count of  the  filial  affection  of  her  sons.  Cydippe 
entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  her 
sons  with  the  best  gift  (hat  could  be  granted  to  a 
mortal.  They  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  more : 
and  by  this  the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  the 
only  true  happy- event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  Argives  raised  them  statues  at  Delphi.  CU> 
Tusc.  1,  c.  47.— Vol.  Muz.  5,  c.  4.— Berodot.  1, 
c.  31.— PUd.  at  Cons,  ad  Apol. 

Clbobuuna,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  re- 
markable for  her  genius,  learning)  judgment. 
and  courage.  She  composed  enigmas,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  Oae  of  them  runs 
thus:  "  A  father  had  19  children,  and  these  12 
children  had  each  30  white  sans  and  30  black 
daughters,  who  were  immortal,  though  they 
die  every  day."  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an 
(Edipus  to  discover  that  there  are  12  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  every  month  consists  of  30 
days  and  of  the  same  number  of  nights.   JUer*. 

ClrosOujs,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Bvagoras  of  Lindos,  famous  for 
the  beautiful  sbapeofhia  body.  He  wrote  some 
few  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
B.C.  504.   Diog.inviti.—PUd.inSymp. 

Clbomsdbb,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypatea. 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia  be  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  fist. 
On  account  of  this  accidental  murder  he  was 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became  delirious. 
In  his  return  to  Astypalssa,  be  entered  a  school, 
and  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
roof,  and  crushed  to  death  00  boys.  He  was 
pursued  with  stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into 
a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so  strongly  secured  that 
his  porsuere  were  obliged  to  break  them  for  ac- 
cess. .  When  the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomedei 
could  not  be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted,  and  gave  this 
answer:  Uttimat  ktrmm  Ckmnedes  AstfpaUss. 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
god.    Fs*il6,c.9.— PhU.inRcm*. 

Cliomewes  1st.  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  settimr 
fire  to  a  grove  where  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratim. 
By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Demara- 
tus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
cause he  refused  topunish  the  people  of  -Egioa. 
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woo  htrl  A*serted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  him- 
self in  a  ni  ol  madness,  491  B.  C.  Herodat.  6, 
tand  l.-Pous.  8,  c.  3,  Ac. The  ^suc- 
ceeded hs>  biother  Agesipolis  2d.  He  reigned 
61  years  in  tbe  greatest  tranquillity,  and  wan 
lather  to  Acrotatos  and  Cleonymus,  and  was 
*  succeeded  by  A  reus  1st,  son  of  Acrotatus.  Paus. 

3,  c  6. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Leoni- 

das.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus  in  its  full  force  by  banishing  luxury  and  in- 
temperance. He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  remov- 
ed by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides, 
and  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king, 
against  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more 
than  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against  the  AchsBans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  tbe 
general  of  tbe  Achseans,  who  supposed  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonns  to  his 
assistance ;  and  Cleomenes,when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.  C.  989; 
retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Evergeles,  where  nis  wife  and  children  had  fled 
before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality ;  but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspi- 
cious, soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this  noble 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Uleomenes  kill- 
ed himself,  and  his  body  was  flayed  and  exposed 
on  a  cross,  B.  C.  919.  Poiyb.  6.— Pint,  in  vild. 
—Justin.  28,  c.  4. 

Cleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally 
a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state  by  nis  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took 
Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was  killed  at 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
tan general,  499  B.  C.  Thuoyd.  3,  4,  dkd.— 
Diod.  12. 

Clbomca,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Paasanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before  he  knew 
who  it  was.    Paus.  7,  c.  17.— PluL  in  Cim. 

Cleonymus,  L  a  son  of  Cleonemes  3d,  who 
called  Pyrrhustohisassistance,  because  Areus, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  preferred  to  him  in 
tbe  succession ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and 
committed  adultery  with  Acrotatus.  PkU.  in 
Pyrrk. — Pans.  1,  c.  3.- II  A  person  so  cow- 
ardly,that  CUonytnotimidi&r  became  proverbial. 

Clropatba,  I.  the  grand-daughter  of  Attains, 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  bad 
divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  .mur- 
dered by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by 
order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod.  16. 
— Justin.  9,  c.  l.—Phti.  in  Pyrrk. II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  married  Per- 
diccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus  as  she  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    Diod.  16 

and  2a— Justin.  9,  e.  6, 1.  13.  c.  6. HI.  A 

wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  sister  of 
Mithridates.  Justin.  38,  c.  3. IV.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  married  Alex- 
ander. Bala,  and  afterwards  Nicanor.  She 
killed  Seleucus,  Nicanor's  son,  because  he  as- 


cended the  throne  without  her  eonsent.  Sb* 
was  suspected  of  preparing  poison  for  Anuo- 
chus  hereon,  and  compelled  to  drink  it  herself 
B.  C.  19a Y.  A  wife  and  sister  ot  Ptole- 
my Evergeles,  who  raised  her  son  Alexander, 


a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  £re/ei 

to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  L^tburus,  whose 


interest  the  people  favoured.  &s  I 
was  odious,  Cleopatra  suffered  Eathurus  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  on  condition,  however,  thai  be 
should  repudiate  his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cle- 
opatra, and  married  Seleuea,  his  younger  as- 
ter. She  afterwards  raised  her  favourite,  Al- 
exander, to  the  throne ;  out  her  cruelties  were  so 
odious  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cle- 
opatra laid  snares  for  him ;  and  when  Alexan- 
der heard  it,  he  put  her  to  deathj  Justin.  39,  c  3 
and  4— VI.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptole- 
my Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  cunning.  She  admitted  Csesar  to  her  arms, 
to  •  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom  in 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expelled  her, 
and  had  a  son  by  him  called  Csasarkn.  As 
she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  be- 
fore him.    She  arrayed  herself  in  toe  ■ 


magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her 
judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire.  Her  ar- 
tifice succeeded :  Antony,  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  publicly  married  her,  forgetful  of  his 
connexion  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tus. He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  bene* 
viour  was  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  Au- 
gustus and  Antony ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  by 
flying  with  sixty  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  An- 
tony, and  he  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  bad  re- 
tired to  Egypt,  where  soon  after  Antony  fol- 
lowed her.  Antony  killed  himself  upon  the 
false  information  that  Cleopatra  was  dead;  and 
as  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to 
the  queen,  who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  monument  where  she  had 
retired  and  concealed  herself.  Antony  soon  af- 
ter died  of  hi»  wounds ;  and  Cleopatra,  alter  she 
had  received  pressing  invitations  from  Augus- 
tus, and  even  pretended  declarations  of  love, de- 
stroyed herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  not  to  fell 
into  the  conqueror's  hands,  filer  beauty  has 
been  greatly  commended,  and  neT  mental  per- 
fections so  highly  celebrated,  that  she  has  been 
described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  seven  different  nations,  and  of 
speaking  their  various  languages  as  fluently  at 
her  .own.  In  Antony's  absence  she  improved 
the  public  library  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  mat  of  Pergamua.  Two  treatises;  df 
medicamiru  faciei  epistoUs  <reti#e,  and  ds  sstr- 
bismuliorwm,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her. 
She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a  reign  of  91 
years,  aged  39.  Egypt  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince at  her  death.  Flor.  4,  c.  IL—Appum.  a, 
Bdl.  Ov.—PhU.  in  Pomp.  <fr  AnL—BoraL  1, 
od.  37,  v.  21,  &«.— Stmt.  17. 

C1.B0PBFS,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submitted 
to  Alexander,  bv  whom,  as  some  suppose,  she 
had  a  son.     Curt.  8,  c.  10. 

Ci.kofhon,  was  contemporary  with  Critiss. 
His  sfvle  ww  pertnicuous,  but  not  elevated, and 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a  lofty-sounding  ep» 
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iltatoatrffiisgitounmadeitridiculttis.  His 
characters  were  drawn  with  an  accurate  bat 
anpoeiic  adherence  to  reality.  Ten  tragedies  of 
Jlis  axe  enumerated  by  Suidaa  and  Eudocia, 
•ad  a  piece  called  Mm>6pd0*v\i  by  Aristotle, 
from  its  name  a  comedy  or  other  light  poem. 
CLfionA,  the  wife  of  Agesilaus.     PhU.  in 

CiAoaiRATos,  L  a  youth  devoted  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  a  serpent  among  the  Thespians,  Ac. 
Poms.  9,  c.  9&— —II.  An  ancient  philosopher 
and  astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  536  years 
before  Christ  He  first  found  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  (be  Greek  calender. 

CuttRwa,  a  Greek  painter,  about  976  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  be  had 
received  from  queen  Btratonice,  by  represent- 
ing her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman.  However 
indecent  the  painter  might  represent  the  queen, 
she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that 
she  preserved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded 
tbeaitist 

Cuxus,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  590  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

PtuL  Symp.—uEUan.  V.  H.  14,  c.  93. II. 

A  son  of  AJcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Greecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes.   He- 

rodoL  8,  c.  7. III.  The  father  of  Alcibiades, 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.    PhU.  in  Ate. 

IV.  The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Aban- 

tidas,  B.  C.  263.    Plut.inAraL 

Cunus  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was  killed 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratus  and  the 
Arrives,  as  he  passed  the*  Nile.    Diod.  16. 

Clistbbnes,  I.  the  last '  tyrant  of  Sieyon. 

ArisU/L II.  An  Athenian,  of  the  family  of 

Alcmaeon.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.    He  banished  Lsa- 

foras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  restored. 
>hU.  til  Arist.—Bcrodat.  5.  c.  66,  Ac. 

Cutabchus,  I.  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  was  ejected   by  Phocion. II. 

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history.  Curt. 
9,c6. 

CutomXchus,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  aeademy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor to  Carneades  at  Athens,  B.  C  138. 
Diog.  in  vitd. 

Cures,  I.  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  He  bad  saved  the  king's 
life  in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him 
with  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a 
least,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those 
of  his  son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  lor  the 
less'bf  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.   JnsHn. 

12,  e.  6.— PhU.  in  Alex.— Cm*.  4,  Ac II. 

'As  officer  sent  by  Antipater,  with  940  ships, 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered 
near  Eehinades.    Diod.  1R  * 

Cloika,  I.  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  repudiated 
for  her  lasrivkrasneas.  PhU.  in  Lneull.- — II. 
An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 
Brutus,  dc.  md.  Attic.  III.  A  vestal  vir- 
gin, who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of 
a  tribune  that  attempted  to  slop  the  procession 
of  her  father  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Borne.    Ckws  JH  CmL IV.  A  wo- 


man who  married  &  Metellus,  and  after 
wards  disgraced  herself  by  her  amours  with 
Ccelius. 

Clodu  Lex,  de  Ouvro.  was  enacted  by  tht 
tribune  Clodius,  A.  u.  C.  696,  to  reduce  Cy 
prus  into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose  Ptole- 
my king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornament*. 
It  empowered  Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorian 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king's  good>, 
and  commissioned  bim  to  return  the  money 
to  Rome.— Another,  de  Magistralibus,  A. 
0.  C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  ioi- 
bade  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actu- 
ally accused  ana  condemned  by  both  the  cen- 
sors.-—-Another,  de  Religion*,  by  the  same, 
A.  TJ.  C  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele, 
a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  his  office,  and  confer 
the  priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallc-gre- 

cian. Another,  de   Provineiist  A.   U.  C. 

695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Gabin  us  % 
and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pro-consular  power* 
It  empowered  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  march  from  their  public  treasury. — Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  695,  which  required  the  same 
distribution  of  corn  among  the  people  gratis, 
as  had  been  given  them  before  at  six  asses  ana 

a  triens  the  bushel. Another,  A.  TJ.  C.  695, 

by  the  same,  de  Judiciis,  It  called  lo  an  ac- 
count such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen 
without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 

formalities  of  a  trial. Another,  by  the  same, 

to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  while  any  affair  was  before  the  people. 

Another,  to  make  the  power  of  the  tribunes 

free,  in  making  and  proposing  laws. Ano- 
ther, to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa;  but  since 
his  time  abolished. 

Clodtus,  Pa.  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  fbr  his  licen- 
tiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  intro* 
duced  himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J.  Caesar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured;  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was  permitted 
to  appear.  He  was  accused  for  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws ;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges,  and  by  that  means  screened  him5elf 
from  justice.  He  descended  from  a  patrician 
into  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Cato,  and  also  to  Cicero ;  and 
by  his  influence  he  banished  him  from  Rome, 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with 
death,  and  without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Cati- 
line. He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cice- 
ro's house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods 
to  sale;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion ,  no  one  offered  to  buy;  In  spite  of  Clodius, 
Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  resiorct 
to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time  after  murdered 
by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  him- 
self. PhU.  in  Cie.—Appw%  de  Civ.  2.—Cie. 
proMUon.  &pro  Domo.—  Dio. 

Clcsma,  I.  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  unpre- 
cedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  her  country- 
men with  an  equestrian  statue  m  the  Via  Sa* 
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era,  Liv.  2,  c  13.*-Vgr£.  J5e>  8,  ▼.  6nW 
Ifonyi.  ifci.  o.— Juv.  8,  v.  966. It.  A  pa- 
trician family,  descended  from  Clceiias,  one  of 
the  companions  of  JEneas.    JHoxvm. 

CuKuue  Gracchub,  I.  a  general  of  (he  Vol* 
aci  and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  QL 
Cincinnatas  ihe  dictator. II.  Tullus,  a  Ro- 
man ambassador  put  to  death  by  Toiumxuos, 
king  of  the  Veientes. 

Cluentius,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his 
mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54  years 
B.  C.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cieero,  in  an 
oration  still  extant.  The  family  of  the  Cluentii 
was  descended  from  Cioanthus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  JEneas.  Virg.  JSn.  b,  v.  J22*— 
Cicpro  Clueni. 

Clusu,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoured.  He  asked  her  oi  her  father, 
who  slighted  his  addresses;  upon  which  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  his  town.  Clusia  threw 
herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.    PlxU.  in  PpralL 

Clymenus,  a  king  of.  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Er^inus,  Slratius,  Ar- 
rhon,  aod  Axius.  He  received  a  wound  from  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died. 
His  son  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  made 
war  against  the  Thebans  to  revenge  his.  death, 
Paus.  9,  c.  37. 

Ci.ytemnestra,  a  daughter  of  Tvndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda,  She  was  lorn,  to- 
gether with  her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  alter  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
Clytemnestra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Ar- 
eas. She  had  before  married  Tantalus,  son  of 
Thyestes,  according  to  some  authors.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left 
his  cousin  JSgysthus  to  take  care  of  his  wife, 
of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  aflairs.  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was  ap- 
Sointed  by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the  con- 
uct  of  the  guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Clytem- 
nestra. In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  iEgys- 
thus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  pub- 
licly lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity  reached  the 
ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented 
from  putting  his  schemes  into  execution ;  Cly- 
temnestra, with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at 
his  arrival,  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a 
feast  prepared  to  celebrate  his  banny  return. 
Alter  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  mar- 
ried jJEgysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  returned  to  Mycenae,  resolved  to  avenge 
his  father's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  m 
the  house  of  his  sister* Electra,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  His 
death  was  publicly  announced;  and  when 
JSgysthns  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  lo  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  fo  return  thanks  to  the  god 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem- 
non, Orestes,  who,  with  his  faithful  friend  Py» 
lades,  had  concealed  himself  in  the  temple,  rush* 
ed  upon  the  adulteress  and  killed  them  witn  his 
own  hand.  They  were  buried  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remains  ware  deemed 
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unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  atpentlif*  of 
memnon.  Vid.  J£g*s&*s>  Agnmmmwt 
its,  JBUdrm.  QiodAs-Btmcr.  OtL  ll^-ApL 
fed.  3,  a  lOV-i***  %  c.  J0  and  SSLSm. 
pid.  ipkig.  in  A*l—Uygi».  lab.  117  and  1* 
—PrwrLZ,  el.  18.-r  Wrjr.  .«*.  4,  v.  47L- 
PkUo*r.lca*.%c.9. 

Cn&mus,  a  Macedonian  general,  nnsiiu  auufid 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Armenians.  DM. 
l2s-Tk*C9d  2, «.  66,4c. 

Cmbus,  or  Calem,  a  pmnomea  common  la 
many  rV?mfPa*i 

Cnofob,  one  of  the  dascendanta  of  Codras, 
who  went  to  settle  a  colony.    PMymn.  & 

Coaaaua  Nbbva,  L  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Mecmnas,  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  2in> 
va.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  tbe  dn> 
pules  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  at 
terwards  accompanied  Tiberias  in  his  retreat  in 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death-  WaeiL 
Ann.  4,  a  58,  and  t\  e.  SfL—flbrat.  1,  Sat.  6, 

v.  27. II.   An  architect  of  Rome,  one  of 

whose  buildings  is  still  m  being,  the  present  ca- 
thedral of  Naples.— ill.  A  man  to  whoa 
Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after  the  discovery  cf 
the  Pisoniaa  conspiracy.    Tbcii.  15,  Asm.  e.  Tfc, 

Cools*,  Pub.  Hobat.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Pomo- 
na at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions 
behind  aka  were  cutting  off  the  communication 
with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge  was 
destroyed,  Codes,  though  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  swam  across  with  his  arms.  A  bra- 
zen statue  was  raised:  to  him  m  the  temple  «f 
Vulcan,  by  the  consul  PabJicefa,  for  his  emi- 
nent services.  He  had  the  oat  only  of  awe  eye, 
as  Code*  signifies.  i*e.  8,  e.  IbV-Krf.  Jfu. 
3,  c.£~  Fir*  <<**.  8,  t.  650. 

OooomImus,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  third, 
king  of  Persia. 

Codbidjb,  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies,   Pmus.  7,  c.  2. 

Cooaus,  I.  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
sob  of  Melasmas.  When  the  Heraelids  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  that  the 
victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose 
king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Heradids*  upon 
this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Cod- 
rus, out  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  tbe  vieto- 
jry,  and  Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  38  years,  and  was 
killed  1070  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  To 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  tbe  Athe- 
nians made  a  motation  that  no  man  after  Cod- 
rus should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king,  and  therefore  the  government  was  pat  into 
the  hands  of  perpetual  arehona.  Pmtert.  1,  e. 
8.— Jusii*.  8,  c,  6  and  T—P**u.  1,  c  19, 1.7, 
c.  85.— finf.  Afo*.  5,  c.  6.— «.  Another,  m 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  whose  poverty  became 
a  proverb,    pine.  8,  v.  808. 

Coblu,  the  wife  of  SyUa.  PkU.  in  ML 
The  Ccskan  family,  which  was  plebeian,  M 
hoBoosed  with  the  eonsulaaip,  was  descended 
from  Vtbeana  Cosies,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus. 

Cohjob,  i  a  Roman,  defended  by  Cicem 
-^ILTwghrothetaoITmfn»cina,aouataBf 
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having  murdered  their  father  in  his  bed.  They 
were  acquitted,  when  it  ires  proved  that  they 
were  both  asleep  at  the  lime  of  the  murder. 
Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  1.— Ptet.  w  Cic. — *>1H.  A 
man  who,  after  spending  his  all  in  dissipation 
and  luxury,  became  a  pubtie  rubber  with  his 
iViend  Birrhus.    Moral.  1,  Sal.  4,  T.  69. 

Ccssus,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  his 
return  from  India.    Cart.  9,  c.  3. — Dioi.  17. 

Cobs,  a  man  of  Mfcylene,  made  sovereign 
master  of  his  country  by  Darius.  His  coun- 
trymen stoned  him  to  death.  Hertdol.  5,c.  11 
and  88. 

Cohors,  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies,  con- 
sisting of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  sixth  part 
of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number  was 
under  the  same  fluctuations  as  that  of  the 
legions,  being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less. 

Coljskus,  a  king  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Pans. 
1,  c.  31. 

CollatLkus,  L.  TiBamwrOT,  a'  nephew  of 
Tarquin  tne  f*roud,  who  married  Lucretia,  to 
whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Bruius,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  Tarquins,  so  much  abominated  by  all  the 
Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  con- 
sal,  and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment.   Liv.  I,  c.  57,  L  8,  c.  *.— Fi&r.  I,  a  9. 

Colo,  Jun.  a  governor  of  Pontes,  who  brought 
Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  Tacit. 
12,  Ann.  c.  21.  ' 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhodes,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the  two 
moles  which  formed  the  entranceof  the  harbour, 
and  ships-passed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It 
was  70  cubits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  every  thin* 
in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could  clasp  round 
its  thumb.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lysippus,  and  the  artist  was  12  years 
in  making  it.  It  was  begun  300  years  before 
Christ :  and  after  it  had  remained  unhurt  during 
56  or  58  vears,  it  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake,  224  B.  *C.  A  winding  staircase 
ran  to  the  top,  from  which  could  easily  be  dis- 
cerned the  snores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that 
sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  which  were  hung  on  the  neck  of  the 
statue.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
894 years;  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received 
several  large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided 
the  money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  It  up 
nsrain  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  672  of  the 
Christian  era,  k  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant 
of  Elessi,  who  loaded  909  camels  with  the  brass, 
whoie  value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000 
pounds  English  money. 

Colotrs,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
Piin.  36,  c.  8. 

Columella,  (L.  Tun.  Moderatas)  a  native  of 
Chdes,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  fwelve 
books  on  atrricultuie,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar- 
dening, is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
A*  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist  and 
Jfe  labours  of  an  accurate  observer.    The  best 
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edition  of  Columella  is  that  of  Gfeaner.  2  vols/ 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  and  reprinted  there  1772. 

Coluthus,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Eg>pf, 
who  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen* 
in  imitation  of  Homer.  The  composition  re- 
mained long  unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  at 
LyeopoUs.  in  the  I5th  century,  by  the  learned 
inai  Bessarion;    Coluihus  was,  as 


cardinal 

suppose,  a  contemporary  of  TTyphiodotm 

Coatnnos,  (GL)  a  Etonian  knight,  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tiberius.  TaciL 
4,  Ann.  e.  31. 

Comtu,  {orum})  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  word  is  derived  from  ContUitm, 
the  place  where  they  were  convened,  quasi  a 
cum  ewvds.  The  Comitiuni  was  a  .large  hall, 
which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic ;  so  that  the  assembly  was 
often  dissolved  m  rainy  weather.  The  Comitsi 
were  called,  some  eonsubiria,  for  the  election  Of 
the  consuls ;  others  pratoria,  tor  the  election-of 
praetors,  &c.  These  assemblies  were  more  gen* 
e rally  known  by  the  name  of  Omitoz,  Curtate, 
Centeriala,  and  Tritnttd.  The  Curiaia  was 
when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curias.  The 
Centeriata  were  not  convened  in  later  times. 
(  Vid.  Centeria.)  Another  assembly  was  called 
C&mitia  TVilmta,  where  the  votes  were  receivw 
ed  from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At  first  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
tribes ;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes 
were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The  object  of  these 
assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  and 
all  the  public  officers  of  state.  They  could  he 
dissolved  by  one-of  the  tribunes,  if  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  If 
one  among  the  people  was  taken  with  the  falling 
sickness,  the  whole  assembly  was  immediately 
dissolved ;  whence  that  disease  is  called  sterna 
c&mitalis.  After  the  custom  of  giving  their 
votes  vivavoa  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of 
the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  was  pre* 
sen  ted  with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  V.  R.  that  is,  uti  rogas,  be  it  as  it.  is  re* 
quired :  on  the  other  was  an  A,  that  is,  antiqm, 
which  bears  the  same  meaning  e&amUquamvolo, 
I  forbid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If 
the  number  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior 
to  the  A's  the  law  was  approved  constitutional* 
ly;  if  not,  k  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  ma* 
gistrates,  and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the 
privilege  of  convening  these  assemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who  bed 
the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consuls,  the 
dictator,  the  prator,the  interrex,  the  decern virs, 
the  military  tribunes,  -the  kings,  and  the  trium- 
virs. These  were  called  majvres  magistrates  t 
to  whom  one  of  the  minores  magistrates  was 
added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMttrs,  a  man  appointed  Icing  over  the  At* 
trebates,  by  J.  Csssar,  for  his  services.  Gea. 
B*U.  <7.4,e.21 

Commobus,  (L.  Aurelins  Antoninus)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro» 
man  empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
of  indulging  his  licentious  propensities;  and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  philosophers  and 
of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted  his  own 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  bore* 
far  hi*  illicit  pleasures.  Desirous  to  he  celled 
Hercules,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his  shoal* 
sen  withalionfeskin,  and  armed  his  basal  with 
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»  knotted  club.  He  showed  himself  naked  is 
public,  and  fought  with  ihe  gladiators,  and 
boasted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wifti  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  hon- 
ours from  the  senate,  and  they  were  granted, 
He  was  wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  gold  dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared 
bareheaded  in  the  sunshine,  his  head  guttered 
as  if  surrounded  with  sunbeams.  Mania,  one 
of  his  concubines,  whose  death  he  had  prepared, 
poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 
'  operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler.  He 
died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
bis  reign,  A.  u.  193.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  he  never  trusted  himself  to  a  barber,  but 
always  burnt  his  beard  in  imitation  of  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius.    Btrodian. 

Cgmfitalu,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  12th  of  January  and  the  6th  of  March, 
ift  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the  household 
gods  called  Lares.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  8ervius  Tullius,  instituted 
them,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  ordered 
him  to  offer  heads  to  the  Lares.  He  sacrificed 
to  them  human  victims ;-  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  offer  them  only  poppy  heads  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and, 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom. Varro.  de  L.  L.  byc.  3.— Ovid.  J\uL  5, 
▼.  140.— Z>umyj.  Hal.  4. 

Conetodunus  and  Cotoatus,  two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  Ac.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  3. 

Confucius,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
honoured  among  his  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  479  years  B.  C. 

Oohon,  I.  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  battle  by  Lvsander,  near  the  JSgospota- 
mos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  freed  bis  country  from  slavery.  He  de- 
feated the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engage- 
ment where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admiral, 
was  killed.  By  his  means  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied their  city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attempted 
to  recover  Ionia  and  JEolia.  He  was  perfidi- 
ously betrayed  by  a  Persian,  and  died  in  prison, 
B.  C.  393.  C.  ftep.  in  vilSL.—PhU.  in  Lys.  <f- 
Ariacc. — Iwcra^i.— II.  A  Greek  astronomer 
of  Samos,  who,  to  gain  the  favou/.of  Ptolemy 
Bvergetes,  publicly  declared  that  tbe  queen's 
locks,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  had  since  disappeared,  were  become 
a  constellation.  He  was  intimate  with  Archi- 
medes, and  flourished  347  B.  C.    Catul.  67.— 

Virf.  EH.  3,  v.  40. III.  A  Grecian  raytho- 

logist,  in  the  jape  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  wrote  a 
book  which  contained  40  fables,  still  extant, 
preserved  bv  Phofius.-^— There  was  a  treatise 
written  on  Italy  by  a  man  of  the  same  name. 

CoNsimus  jEquus,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  Ac. 
TTuri*.— II.  Caius,  one  of  Pompey's  adhe- 
rents, Ac    On  BeU.  Civ.  2,  c.  S3. 

Constans,  a  son  of  Constantine.  Vid.  Cfct- 
tUntiitna. 

Constantu,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  "great 
Constantine,  who  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 

CoinrrANTiNOs,  L  surnamed  lie  OmU,  tern 


the  greatness  of  bis  exploits,  was  son  of  Com 
stamina.    As  soon  as  he  became  independent 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,,  and  made 
war  against  Licioius,  his  brother-in-law  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  he  was  cruel 
and  ambitious.    He  conquered  him,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power.    It  is 
said,  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against  Max- 
entius,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  cross  in  the 
sky,  with  this  inscription,  *»  rmw  *««,  t»  iae 
vine*.    From  this  circumstance  he  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  ever  after  adopting  a  cross  or  laban** 
as  his  standard.    After  the  death  of  Diocletian, 
Ma  i  imia  o.  Maientina,  Maximums,  andJUcmi* 
us/who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor- 
dinate manner,  Constantine  became  sole  empe- 
ror, and  began  to  reform  thestaie.    He  founded 
a  city  where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
called  it  by  his  own  name,  ConstanUnwpotu. 
Thither  he  transported  part  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate; and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he  made  it 
the  rival  of  Rome  id  population  and  magnifi- 
cence.   Fromjhat  time  lie  two  imperial  cities 
began  to  look  upon  each  other  with  an  eye  of 
envy ;  and  soon  after  the* age  of  Constantine, 
a  separation  was  made  of  two  empires,  and 
Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  the  western, 
and  Constantinopolis  was  called  the   capital 
of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Rome.    The  em- 
peror has  been  distinguished  for  personal  cour- 
age, and  praised  for  the  protection  he  extend- 
ed to  the  Christians.     He  at  first  persecuted 
the  Arians,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  their 
opinions.    His  murder  of  his  son  Crispus  has* 
been  deservedly  censured.    By  removing  the 
Roman  legions  from  the  garrisons   on  the 
rivers,  he  opened  an  easy  passage  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  rendered  his  soldiers  unwarlike. 
He  defeated  100,000  Goths,  and  received  into 
his  territories  300,000  Sarmatians,who  had  been 
banished  by  their  slaves,  and  allowed  them  land 
to  cultivate.     Constantine  was  learned,  and 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons, 
one  of  which  remains.    He  died  A.  D.  337, 
after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  success.    He  left  three  sons,  ConstanUnos, 
Constans,  and  Constantius,  among  whom  be 
divided  his  empire.    The  first,  who  had  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  for  his  portion,  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  340. 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Rbmtia,  murdered  Constans  in  his  bed,  after  a 
reign  of  13  years  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  Ilryri- 
cum;  and    Constantius,   the  only  surviving 
brother,  now  became  the  sole  emperor,  A.  IX 
353,  punished  his  brother's  murderer,  and  gave 
way  to  cruelty  and  oppression.    He  visited 
Rome,  where  ne  displayed  a  triumph,  and  died 
in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  had  been  pre* 
claimed  independent  emperor  by  his  soldiers.* 
The  name  of  Constantine  was  very  common 
to  the  emperors  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 
II.  A  private  soldier  in  Britain,  rais- 
ed on  account  of  his  name  to  the  imperial  dig* 
niry. III.  A  general  of  Belisarios. 

CoNSTANTlUS  CbXOBUS,  L  SOU  of  EutTOpTQS, 

and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited  the 
title  of  Cstsar,  which  be  obtained*  bv  his  vkto* 
riea  in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  necame  the 
colleague  of  Galerins  on  the  abdication  of  Din- 
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detten;  and  after  bearing  the  character  of  a  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  prince,  he-died  at  York, 

and  made  his  son  his  successor,  A.  D.  906. 

iL  The  second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great 
Vid.  ConstanHmu. III.  The  father  of  Ju- 
lian and  Gallus,  was  son  of  Constantius  by 
Theodora,  and  died  A.  D.  937.— IV.  A  Ro- 
man 'general  of  Nyssa,  who  married  Placidia, 
the  sister  of  Honoring,  and  was  proclaimed  era- 

Sror,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months, 
e  died,  universally  regretted,  421  A.  D.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the 


.  OomnUuBs  Lorn,  or  CokscAua,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Census,  the  god. of  counsel, 
whose  altar  Romutus  discovered  under  the 
ground.  This  altar  was  always  covered,  except 
at  the  festival,  when  a  mule  was  sacrificed,  and 
games  and  horseraces  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  It  was  during  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
mutus carried  away  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say, 
however,  that  Romulus  only  regulated  and  re- 
instituted  them  after  they  had  been  before  estab- 
lished by  Evander.  During  the  celebration, 
which  happened  aboot  the  middle  of  August, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  were  exempted  from 
all  labours,  and  were  led  through  the  streets 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers.  Anson.  69, 
v.  9.— Ovid.  &ut.  3,  v.  199.— Uv.  1,  c  9.— 
Dionfs.  mi. 

Comscl,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were 
two  consuls,  a  consukndo,  annually  chosen  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  The  two  first  consuls 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarqoinius  Colla* 
tiaus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  944,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages  o{the  repub- 
lic, the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from 
patrician  families  or  noblemen ;  bat  the  people 
obtained  the  privilege,  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  clect- 
.  tag  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  body ;  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  con- 
sal  among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship 
should  be  43  years  of  .age,  called  legUUmtm  temr 
pus.  He  was  always  to  appear  at  the  election 
as  a  private  man,  without  a  retinue:  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to 
have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of  quaes- 
tor, edile,  and  praetor.  Sometimes  these  quali- 
fications were  disregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was 
made  a  consul  in  his 93d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his 
84tb.  Young  Marias,  Pompey,  and  Augustus, 
were  also  under  the  proper  age  when  they  were 
invested  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  haa  never 
been  quaestor  or  prastor.  The  power  of  the  con- 
suls was  unbounded,  and  they  Knew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws:  but  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  their  conduct  was  minutely 
scrutinized  by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour  was' 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their 
office  was  the  praUxto, a  robe  fringed  with  pur- 
ple, afterwards  exchanged  for  the  toga  picia  or 
pmhuiin.  They  were  preceded  by  19  lictors, 
carrying  the  faxes  or  bundle  of  sticks,  in  the 
middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The  axe, 
neftig  the  characteristic  rather  of  tyranny  wan 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  faues 
by  Valerius  PobUoola,  but  it  was  restored  by 
hat  successor.    The  consuls  took  it  by  turns, 


monthly,  to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  whrie  a 
Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons  wit* 
the  bad***  of  royal  authority  should  raise  appre- 
hensions in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  belore  the 
other,  and  the  lictors  followed  behind  without 
the  iasces.  Tljeir  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the 
Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  the  old- 
er, and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the  most 
children,  and  he  was  generally  coiled  consulma* 
jor  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate^and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure/  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  man- 
ner of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name 
of  the  consuls;  and  by  M  Tull.  Cicerone  <f»  x* 
Antonio  Consulibus,  for  instance,  the  year  of 
Rome  691  was  always  understood.  This  cus- 
tom lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  344  till  the 
year  1394,  or  641st  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
when  the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed 
by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies  the  consuls 
sal  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  their  bands  aa 
ivory  wand,  called  scipio  eburnous,  which  had 
an  cade  on  its  top,  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  pow- 
er. When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their 
consulship,  they  went  to  the  capital  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to 

Srotect  the  republic :  after  this  they  departed 
rom.the  city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dress,  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  prov- 
inces were  assigned  them,  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senator* 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  13  lictors,  and  equally  invested 
with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special  command 
of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained  in  the 
province  till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At 
their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  the  laws  or  interestsof  their  country,  but 
had  faithfully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  greatness  and  weliare  of  the  state.  No 
man  could  be  consul  two  following  years,  yet 
this  institution  was  sometimes  broken ;  and  we 
find  Marios  re-elected  consul,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  bis  office,  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  The 
office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  under 
the  et»perors,,aad  retained  nothing  of  its  au- 
thority but  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  digni- 
ty. Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was  origin- 
ally annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months 
by  J.  Caesar:  but  they  who  were  admitted  on 
the  first  of  January  denominated  the  year,  and 
were  called  ordinariu  Their  successors,  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  distinguished  by.the  name  of 
suff*cti.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the 
time  of  the  consulship,  and  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus  made  no  less  than  96 consuls  in  one  year. 
Constantine  the  Great  renewed  the  original  In- 
stitution, and  permitted  them  m  be  a  whole  year 
in  office.  The  two  fisst  consuls,  A.  TJ.  C.  344, 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus  and  L.  Tarq.  Collaturas. 
Collatinus  retired  from  Rome,  and  Pub. Valerias 
was  chosen  in  his  room.  When  Brutus  was  kill- 
ed in  battle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  sue* 
ceedbim;  aid  efler  the  death  o/Lucwtiu*  Mar- 
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efts  Hovatfos  was  chosen  for  foe  rest  of  the  year 
with  Valerias  Pabltcola.  The  first  consulship 
tested  about  16  months,  daring  whielrthe  Ro- 
mans fought  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
eapitol  was  dedicated.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus the  consular  authority  may  be  consider- 
ed at  an  end,  though  consuls  continued  to  be 
elected  till  the  latest  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Italians  always  retained  a  fondness  for  this 
name,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  lepubties 
of  the  middle  ages  were  generally  called 
consols. 

Cosax,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Skihr,  who 
irst  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cu.  in 
Brut.  12,  de  oral.  1,  c.  90.— Aul.  Qell.  5,  c.  10. 
—Quiniil.  3,  c.  1. 

CoriOlo,  (DomRius,)  a  prefect  of  Belgium; 
who,  when  governor  of  Syria,  routed  the  Par- 
thians,  destroyed  Artaxata,  and  made  Tiaranes 
king  of  Armenia.  Nero,  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered  ;  and  Corbulo,  hear- 
ing this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  I  have 
well  deserved  this  I  A.  D.  G6.  His  name  was 
given  to  a  place  (Monumentum)  in  Germany, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modern  Gronmgen. 
T***>  Ann.  11,  c.  ia 

Cobdus.     Vid.  Crtmutius. 

Corinna,  I.  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tanagra, 
near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  father's 
name  was  Archelodorus.  It  is  said  that  she 
obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  which 
Pindar  was  her  competitor;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  her  beauty  greatly  contributed 
to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had  composed  50  books 
of  epigrams  and  odes,  of  which  only  some  few 
verses  remain.    Proper*.  %  cl.  3.-— Pons.  9,  c. 

f& if.  Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty, 

whose  real  name  and  family  the  commentators 
and  biographers  have  ineffectually  laboured  to 
discover.  From  the  elegies  of  Ovid,  it  appears 
that  she  was  a -married  woman,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  even  at  Rome  in  the 
poet's  time,  who  the  lady  was  that  he  sung  under 
that  fictitious  name ;  and  others  than  the  true 
Corinna  advanced  their  vain  pretensions  to  the 
celebrity  which  his  verses  conferred.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Corinna  denoted  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that  she 
represented  Julia  his  grand-daughter,  who  was 
but  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours 
with  Corinna.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  some  distinction,  and  of  a  rank 
superior  to  his  own.  She  was  attended  not  only 
by  a  waiting-maid,  but  a  watchful  eunuch. 
The  poet  compares  her  to  Semiramis,  and 
speaks  of  her  condescension  towards  him  as  re- 
sembling that  of  the  goddess  Calypso  in  loving 
Ulysses.  Corinna,  whoever  she  may  have  been, 
always  held  the  first  place  among  his  mistress- 
es, and  his  passion  for  her  is  the  chief  subject 
of  his  amatory  poems.  But  even  she,  with  all 
her  charms  and  fascinations  was  ompelled  to 
share  his  affections  not  only  with  the  legal  part- 
ners of  his  heart,  but  with  her  own  attendant; 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  justified,  as  one  of 
the  arts  practised  for  gaining  the  affections  of 
the  mistress.  » 

CoaiNNva,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  he  wrote  a  poem.  Ho- 
mer, as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  from  the 
poem  of  Corinnus. 

OonioLlwM,  the  surname  «f  O.  Martina, 


from  bis  vietoryewCferioli.  When  toaster  ri 

the  place,  he  accented,  as  the  only  reward,  the 
surname  of  Oorioiaoaa,  a  horse/ and  prisoner*, 
and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  amsnediaieiv 
gave  his  liberty.    After  a  number  of  naiaavy 
exploits,  and  many  services  to 'his  country,  he 
was  refused  the  consulship  by  the  people,  when 
bis  soars  had  for  a  while  influenced  them  ia  hat 
favour.    This  raised  his  reaaDtment ;  mad  when 
the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of  coat  fram 
Oeio,  king  of  Sicily,  Coriolanus  insisted  thai  it 
should  be  S0I4  for  aloney  and  not  be  gives  gratia 
Upon  this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  against 
him,  and  even  wished  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  senators,  and  Conolaaun  ssmmav 
ted  to  a  trial    He  was  banished  by  a  majoritf 
of  three  tribes,  and  be  immediaiely  retire] 
among  the  Volsci,  to  Tullus  Aundius,  his  great- 
est  enemy,  from  whom  he  met  a  meet  friendly 
reception.  He  advised  him  to  aukewaragaaat 
Rome,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Voted 
as  general.  The  approach  of  Corioraims  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  em- 
bassies to  reconcile  him  to  his  ooantiy  and  to 
solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  allproposafcL 
and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.    He  pilches 
his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  city;  and  his  enmity  against  his  country 
would  nave  been  fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Vo- 
lumnia,  and  his  wife  Vergiha,  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Romon  matrons  to  go  and  appease 
his  resentment.  The  meetingof  Coriomnus  with 
his  family  was  tender  and  affecting.    He  re- 
mained long  inexorable;  but  at  last  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed  over 
the  stern  and  obstinate  resolutions  of  an  enemy, 
and  Coriolanus  marched  the  Volsci  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.    To  show  their  sense 
of  Volumaia's  merit  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Ptmak  Ferimm.  The  be- 
haviour of  Coriolanus,  however,  displeased  the 
Volsci.    He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  was  murdered  oa  the 
place  appointed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  486L    Hit 
body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral 
by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons  put  ea 
mourning  for  his  loss.    Some  historians  say 
that  he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  age. 
Plut.  in  viU.~l*>r.  *,  c  9SL 

Cornelia  Lax,  de  tifcritear,  was  enacted  A 
TX  C.  070,  by  L.  Cora.  Svlla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sutpieien  law,  and  reanired  that  the  ckuensof 
the  eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 
among  the  35  ancient  tribes.— Another,  at 
Judictis,  A.  TJ.  C.  673,  by  the  same.  It  or- 
dained that  the  prsstor  should  always  observe 
the  same  in  variable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ing*, and  that  the  process  should  not  depend 
upon  his  will/— Another,  de  £vstjrf*t»s,  by 
the  same.  It  limited  the  expenses  which  gen- 
erally attended  funerals.—— Another,  de  iZs- 
Hgione,  by  the  same,  A.  TJ.  O.  €77.  It  restored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of  cuaesiog 
the  priests,  which,  by  the  Doaiitten  law,  had 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.— -An- 
other, de  Mumcifii*,  by  the  same;  which  re- 
voked all  the  privileges  which  had  been  seme 
time  before  granted  to  the  several  towns  mat 
had  assisted  Marine  and  Ciena  in  tne  civi 

wars. Another,  de  MefietrttAwx,  by  tK 

same-,  which  gave  the  power  of  1 
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\  before  the  legal  if* 
to  those  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla, 
while  the  sots  and  partisans  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  standing  for  any  office  of  the  state. 
—Another,  d*  Afagistoot&n*.  by  the  same, 
A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  thai  no  person 
should  exercise  the  same  office  within  ten  years' 
(taiance,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma- 
gistracies in  one  year.— Another,  de  Mtgis- 
irettfo*,  A.  U.  C.  673*  It  divested  the  tribunes 
o4  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering, 
holding  assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All 
such  as  had  been  tribunes  were  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  office  in  the  state  by  that  law. 
——Another,  de  Mopstoto,  by  the  same,  A. 
U.  0. 670.  It  made  it  treason  to  send  an  army 
oat  of  a  province,  or  engage  in  a  war  without 
orders,  to  influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ran- 
som a  captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon 
the  leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  foreign  court, 
without  previous  leave.  The  punishment  was 
mqnm  at  ignis  interdict^.— Another,  by  the 
same,  which  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused 
of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false 
accusations,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to 
choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should 
site  their  verdict  daw  or  polnm  vivd  voce,  or  by 
ballots.— Another,  by  the  same,  which  made 
it  «*p*  €t  ignis  inUrdirtiov*  such  as  were  guilty 
of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  cor- 
ruption, false  accusations,  and  the  debasing  or 
counterfeiting  of  the  public  coin  ;  all  such  as 
were  accessary  to  this  offence,  were  deemed  as 
guilty  as  the  offender.— -—Another,  deweeumis 
repthtndis,  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecula- 
tion or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  was  condemn- 
ed to  suffer  the  cuput  H  ignis  imtentietio.— 
Another,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to 
amen  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with  any 
government,  of  retaining  their  command  and 
appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by  the 
senate,  as  was  before  observed.~--~Aiiother,  by 
she  same,  which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  pro- 
scribed persons,  should  be  common,  especially 
those  about  Volaterrm  and  FesutaB  in  Etruria, 
which  Sylla  divided  among  his  soldiers.-*—* 
Another,  bv  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  U.  C.  686 ;  which  ordained  that  no  per- 
son* should  be  exempted  from  any  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom,  unless  900  senators 
were  present  in  the  senate ;  and  no  person  thus 
exempted,  could  Hinder  the  bill  of  nis  ecemp- 
rioa  from  being  carried  to  the  people  for  their 
joaworrence.-— -  Another,  by  Wasica,  A.  TJ.  C. 
609;  to  make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
linn;  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 

ConntuA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the.  first  wife  of  3.  Cesser.  She  became  mother 
of  Julia,  Ponvney's  wife,  and  was  so  affection- 
ately love'l  br  her  husband,  that  at  her  death 
he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  her  bod  v. 
PkU.  in  On.— -It.  A  daughter  of  Metellus 
ftcrpio,  who  married  Pumper  arfter  the  death  of 
her  husband  P.  Crassos.  She  has  been  praised 
lor  her  jrreat  virtues.  PUcLin  P«ns».— III. 
A  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  married 
tVmpnmlus  Gracchus,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus.  8he  was  couit- 
edbya  king,  tat  she  preferred  being  the  wife 


of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  He* 
virtues  have  been  deservedly  commended,  *« 
well  as  the  wholesome  principles  she  inculcated 
in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  lady 
made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelian 
house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a 
sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  pro/lucecj  her  two 
sons,  saying,  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boast  A  statue  was  raised  to  her,  with 
this  inscription,  Csmelia  tnaUr  Gracchorun* 
Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved.  Pint,  in 
Gracch.—Jwv.  6,  v.  167.— Voi.  Max.  4,  c  4— 
Cic  in.  Bnd.  58,  ds  EL  Or.  68. 

Corn&ld,  Census,  I.  a  military  tribune  during 
the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  re- 
public He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called 
«fim*.  Lav.  4,  c.  19.— IL  Scipio,  a  -man  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  when 
dictator^— III.  C.  Nepos*  an  historian.  VidL 
Nepos.— —IV.  Merula.  a  consul,  sent  against 
Xhe  Boii  in  Gaul,  He  killed  1400  of  them.  Hie 
grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla;  and 
when  Marias  entered  the  city,  he  killed  himself 

by  opening  his yeins. V.  Severus,  an  epic 

poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  great  genius. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  JEtna,  and  on  the 

death  of  Cicero.      Qwintil.  10,  v.  1. VL 

Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still 
extant,  and  highly  valued*— -VII.  Cn.  and 
Publ.  Scipio.     Vid.  Scipio. 

CoBHiFtcaus,  L  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  Ac, 
His  sister  Cornificia  was  also  blessed  with  a  po- 
etical genius.    Plul.  ts>  Brut. II.  A  lieu* 

tenant  of  J.  Caesar.  Id.  in  Cm. III.  A  friend 

of  Cicero  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  aturur. 

CoaAtrrcs,  I.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius,  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric  Pen 
5,  v.  36L— — II.  A  Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Marios  by  his  servants,  who  hunt; 
a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  their 
master.    PhU.  in  Maria. 

Coaomvs,  L  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anazimena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hones  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  Cassandra.  Cassandra  advised  him 
in  vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed 
by  Pendens.  Pans..  10,  c  37.— Vrrg.  Mn.  % 
v.  841,  <fcc/— II.  A  courier  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Neoptolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olym- 
pla,  B.  C.  776,  in  the  fifth  olympiad,  from  the 
institution  of  Iphitus;  but  the  year  has  gene- 
mllv  been  called  the  first  olympiad.    Pans.  o\ 

Coarnnm,  I.  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius 
from  a  crtno,  which  assisted  him  when  he  was 
fighting  against  a  GauL— It  Messala,  an  elo- 
quent orator  in  the  Augustan  age,  distinguish- 
ed fbr  integrity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridiculed 
for  his  frequent  quotations  of  Gfeek  in  his  ora- 
tions. In  his  old  age  he  became  so  forgetful 
as  not  even  to  remember  his  own  name. 

ContmoANUa,  T.  the  first  plebeian  who  was 
made  high-priest  nt  Rome.— The  family  of 
the  Csnmeans  was  famous  for  the  number  of 
jrreat  men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  of 
the  republic.    Cic.  pr»  Ubsto. 

Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of  the 
Comelii.— -A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumnlus 
krar  of  Veil,  and  obtained  the  Spdm  Qpient 
A.TJ.C.317.    rtrg.ABmJ^T.WL 
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Coattrra,  &  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Cossu- 
tia,  Caesar's  wife,  was  descended.  Snet.inC*s. 
1.— One  of  the  family  was  distinguished  as  an 
architect  aboat  900  B.  C.  He  first  introduced 
into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models  of  Greece. 

Coriso,  a  king  of  the  Dacif  whose  army 
invaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
Lentulus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
said  that  Augustas  solicited  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Swet.  in  Aug.  63.— HoraL  3,  od.  6, 
y.  18. 

Cotta,  M.  Aureuus,  I.  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Lueullus : 
and  when  in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land  by  Mithridates.  He  was  surnamed  Pos- 
ticus, because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Poatus  by 
treachery.  PkU.  in  &aattf.— IL  An  orator; 
greatly  commended  by  Cicero  de  Oral.  In  his 
manner  he  was  soft  and  relaxed ;  but  every  thing 
he  said  was  sober,  and  in  good  taste,  and  he 
often  led  the  judges  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
which  Sulpicius  impelled  them.  "No  two 
things,"  says  Cicero,  "  were  ever  more  unlike 
than  they  are  to  each  other.  The  one,  in  a  polite, 
delicate  manner,  sets  forth  his  subject  in  well- 
chosen  expressions.  He  still  keeps  to  his 
point;  and,  as  he  sees  with  the  greatest  pene- 
tration what  he  has  to  prove  to  the  court,  he 
directs  to  that  the  whole  strength  of  his  reason- 
ing and  eloquence,  without  regarding  other  ar- 
guments. But  Sulpicius,  endued  with  irresisti- 
ble energy,  with  a  full  strong  voice,  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  and  dignity  of  action,  ac- 
companied with  so  much  weight  and  variety 
of  expression,  seemed,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
Acted  by  nature  for  eloquence/1  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Cotta  wished  to  resemble  Antony, 
as  Sulpicius  obviously  imitated  Crassus;  but 
the  latter  wanted  the  agreeable  pleasantry  of 
Crassus,  and  the  former  the  force  of  Antony. 
None  of  the  orations  of  Sulpicius  remained 
in  the  time  of  Cicero—those  circulated  under 
his  name  have  been  written  by  Canutius  after 
bis  death.  The  oration  of  Cotta  for  .himself, 
when  accused  on  the  Varian  law,  was  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  at  his  request  by  Lucius 
jElius;  and,  if  this  be  true,  nothing  can  ap- 
pear to  us  more  extraordinary,  than  that  so 
accomplished  a  speaker  as  Cotta  should  have 
wished  any  of  the  trivial  harangues  of  JSlius  to 
pass  for  his  own. 

Cotts,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  his 
banishment.  Tacit.  2,  Ann.  Si.-— Ovid.  8,  de 
Pont.  ep.  9.— II.  A  king  of  Armenia  Minor, 
who  fought  against  Mithridates  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.     Tacit.  Ann.  11  and  13. 

Cranaus,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years,  B.  C. 
1497.    Pans.  l,c.3. 

CraVtob,  a  philosopher  of  Soli. 

Crassos,  I.  a  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19. II.  PubL 

Licinius,  a  Roman  high-priest,  about  131  years 
B.  C,  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army  against 
Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and  buried  at 
Smyrna. III.  M.  Licinius,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, surnamed  Rick  on  account  of  his  opulence. 
The  cruelties>of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spam.  After  Cinna's 
death  he  passed  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy. 
4M 


where  he  served  6yUa,«nd  i 
in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiators,  with  8pur- 
lacus  at  their  head,  had  spread  a  univetsa. 
alarm  in  Italy ,  and  defeated  some  of  the  Roman 
generals,  Crassus  was  seat  against  them.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Crassus  slaughtered 
19,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  blow 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  an  ovatio  at  his  return.  He  urns  soon 
after  made  consul  with  Pompey;  and  in  this 
high  office  he  displayed  bis  opulence,  by  enter- 
taining the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvi- 
rate with  Pompey  and  Caesar.  JLs  his  love  of 
riches  was  more  predominant  than  thai  of  glory, 
Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitious  conduct 
of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  produce  an  in* 
exhaustible  source  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of 
enlarging  his  possessions  he  set  off*  from  Rome. 
though  the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  be  hastened  lo 
make  himself  master  of  Parthku  He  was  be- 
trayed in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariatanes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena,  the 
general  of  the  forces  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  90,000  Re- 
mans were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny 
and  turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treachery 
of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  C. 
53.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orodes, 
who  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and 
insulted  his  misfortunes.  The  firmness  with 
which  Crassus  received  the  news  of  his  sort 
death,  who  perished  in  that  expedition,  has  bees 
deservedly  commended;  and  the  words  that  be 
uttered  when  he  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Surena,  equally  claim  our  admiratiom. 
He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  mamuunea 
army.  Though  he  has  been  called  avaricious, 
yet  he  showed  himself  always  ready  to  lend 
money  to  his  friends  without  interest.  He  was 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was  great  and  extensive.     Plutarch  hat 

written  his  life.    Ftor.  3,  e*  11. IV.Pubtiua 

the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  into  Partmi 
with  bis  father.  When  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  host 
of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run  hist 
through.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  shown 
with  insolence  to  his  father  by  the  Parthiaas 

Phtt.  in  Grass. V.  L.  Licinius,  a  cetebTtteC 

Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cicero,  and  in- 
troduced in  his  book  de  Orators  as  the  prmcipa. 

speaker. VI.  A  son  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

killed  in  the  civil  wars,  after  Caesar's  death. 

CaATfcaus,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  general* 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  literary 
fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  ne!d,-aaa 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander's  life.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  loved  by  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,and  Alexander  always  trusted  htm  win 
unusual  confidence.  After  Alexander's  dead, 
he  subdued  Oreect  with  AaJipater,  wnA  nassat 
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Wife  his  colleague  into  Asia,wbere  he  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  Eumenes,  B.  C.  381.  He 
-  had  received  for  his  share  of  Alexander's  king- 
doms, Greece  and  Epirus.  Nep.  in  Bvrmen.jL 
.  -Justin.  13  and  13.— Cwrk  Z.—Arriem.— 
JHmL  in  AUx. II.  An  Athenian,  who  col- 
lected into  one  body  all  the  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  the  public  assemblies  at  Athens. 

Cratm,  L  a  philosopher  of  Bceotia,  son  of 
Ascondns  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  He  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  fellow-citisens.  He  was  naturally 
defcrmed,and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
by  sewing  sheepskins  to  his  mantle,  and  by  the 
singularity  of  his  manners.  He  clothed  him- 
self as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer ;  but  in 
toe  winter  his  garments  were  uncommonly  thin, 
and  incapable  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  a  philosopher, 
became  enamoured  of  him ;  and,  as  lie  could  not 
cool  her  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
and  deformed,  he  married  her.    Some  of  his 

letters  are  extant.    Diog.  in  .vita. II.  A 

stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at 
Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Bweton.- — 
IIL  A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  sinking  events  of  every  age, 

B.  C.  165.    Mlian.  de  Anim.  17,  c.  9. IV. 

A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the 

school  of  his  master  Polemon. V.  He  was 

originally  an  actor,  and  performed  the  principal 
parts  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  Afterwards, 
about  B.  C.  460,  he  began  to  compose  comedies 
himself.  Crates,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
first  Athenian  poet  who  abandoned  the  iambic 
or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and  made  use  of  in- 
Tented  and  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps 
the  law,  mentioned  below  (  Vid.  Oratimts)  might 
kave  some  share  in  giving  his  plays  this  less  of- 
fensive turn. .  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  gay 
and  facetious ;  yet  the  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast  From 
the  expressions  of  Aristophanes,in  the  parabasis 
of  the  Equites,  the  comedies  of  Grates  seem  to 
have  been  marked  by  elegance  of  language  and 
ingenious  ideas.  Yet,  with  all  his  endeavours 
to  please  his  fastidious  authors,  the  poet  had,  in 
common  with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  con- 
tumelies and  vexations.  He  nevertheless,  with 
unwearied  resolution,  continued  to  compose  and 
exhibit  during  a  varied  career  of  success  and 
reverses. 

CratIntjb,  the  son  of  Caltimedes,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  born  Olymp.  66th,  2,  B.  G.  519.  It 
was  not  til)  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  comic  composition.  The  first  piece  of. 
his  on  record  is  the  ,Apv(X«t",<»  which  was  re- 
presented about  Olymp.  83d,  B.  C.  448;  at  which 
time  he  was  in  his  71st  year.  Soon  after  this, 
comedy  became  so  licentious  and  virulent  in  its 
personalities,that  the  magistracy  were  obliged  to 
interfere.  A  decree  was  passed,  Olymp.  86th,  1, 
B-  C.440,  prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy ; 
which  law  continued  in  force  enly  during  that 
year  and  the  two  following,  being  repealed  in 
the  archonship  of  Euthymenes.  Three  victo- 
ries of  Cratinus  stand  recorded  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  comic  performances.  With  the 
X*i/w{^«wt  he  was  second,  B.  496,  when 
tae  'Axapmfr  of  Aristophanes  won  the  prize, 
and  the  thftrd  place  was  adjudged  to  the  N««- 
jm*N  of  Eapfltis,    In  the  succeeding  year  he 


was  again  second  with  the  Sfoipi,  and  Aristo- 
phanes again  first  with  the  'Im?r.  In  a  pa- 
rabasis of  this  play,  that  young  rival  maces 
mention  of  Cratinus ;  where,  alter  having  no- 
ticed his  former  successes,  be  insinuates  under 
the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  that  the  vete- 
ran was  become  doting  and  superannuated. 
The  old  man,*nowin  Ms  96th  year,  indignant 
at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his  remaining 
vigour,  and  composed  against  the  contests  of  the 
following  season  a  comedy  entitled  Hwivn.  or 
The  Flagon,  which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophanes.  The 
aged  dramatist  had  a  complete  triumph.  He 
was  first ;  whilst  his  humbled  antagonist  was 
also  vanquished  by  Ameipsias  with  the  KJmc, 
though  the  play  of  Aristophanes  was  his  favour- 
ite Natter*.  Notwithstanding  his  notorious  ex- 


,  Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
dying  B.  G.  423,  in  his  97th  year.  The  titles  of 
38  ofhis  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius,  Koenig,  &c.  His  style  was  bold  and  ani- 
mated; add,  like  his  younger  brethren,  EupolisN 
and  Aristophanes,  he  fearlessly  and  unsparing- 
ly directed  his  satire  against  the  iniquitous  pub- 
lic officer  and  the  profligate  of  private  life.  Nor 
yet  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinus and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing 
beyond  broad  jests  or  coarse  invective  and  lam- 
poon. They  were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by 
elegance  of  expression  and  purity  of  language ; 
elevated  sometimes  into  philosophical  dignity 
by  the  sentiments  which  they  introduced,  and 
graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful  idea 
and  high  poetry :  so  that  duinctilian  deems  the 
Old  comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and 
beneficial  object  for  a  young  pleader's  study. 
In  Short,  the  character  of  this  stage  in  the  comic 
drama  cannot  be  more  happily  defined  than 
by -the  words  of  the  chorus  m  the  Ranre ;  its 
duty  was— 

ToXXi  (tlv  ytX«Ui  «i- 

xtlv  roXkk  61  <nrovJ«?«.— 389. 

Cratippus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,  wno, 
among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  visited  the 
house  of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse  chief- 
ly turned  upon  Providence,  which  the  warrior 
Warned  ana  the  philosopher  defended.  Phil,  in 
Pomp. — Cie.  in  Offie.  1.— II.  An  historian 
contemporary  with  Thucydides.    Dumyt.Hid. 

Crattlus,  a  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Socrates. 

dtEMtmus  Cordos.  He  wrote  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  is  said  to  have  read  to 
that  prince  a  history,  in  which  he  styled  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Au- 
gustus did  not  take  pleasure,  like  Caligula  or 
Nero,  in  cruel  or  arbitrary  acts;  and  he  was  so 
skilful  a  politician,  that  he  never,  like  Tiberius, 
suspected  a  plot  or  apprehended  a  danger,  when 
none  in  fact  existed.  He  knew  that  his  throne 
was  then  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by. 
the  empty  echoes  of  liberty,  and  he  heard,  per- 
haps, with  secret  satisfaction,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  would  have  no  successors  among  his 
subjects.  The  writings  of  Oordus,  however, 
were  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius; 
but  bis  daughter  Marcta  saved  a  copy  which 
was  extant  ?n  the  time  of  Seneca.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Romans  which  he  bestow 
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edon  Brutus  and  Cessius,  wit  made  las  pretext 

of  a  capital  charge  during  the  administration  of 
8ejanu3j  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  an  observa- 
tion which  had  escaped  him  with  regard  to  a 
statue  of  thai  minuter,  placed  in  the  theatre  of 
Pompey.  Two  infamous  informers,  Samoa 
Secunuus  and  Pinarius  Natta,  came  forward 
as  his  accusers.  Their  connexion  with  the 
minister  of  Tiberius  was  itself  ominous  of  his 
tale.  The  emperor  heard  his  defence  in  person, 
Wine  senate,  with  a  stern  countenance,  which 
announced  to  him  the  sentence  he  was  about  to 
receive.  Certain  o'f  death,  be  pleaded  his  cause 
With  a  spirit  and  eloquence  which  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  exerted  had  any  hope  of  safety 
remained.  He  justified  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Livy,  Pollio,  and  Messala,  he  mentioned 
Cicero's  panegyric  of  Cato,  which  Caesar  con- 
tented himself  with  answering  by  a  similar  pro- 
duction, and  also  a  number  of  other  composi- 
tions, as  the  epistles  of  Antony,  and  the  ha- 
rangues of  Brums,  all  filled  with  opprobrious 
defamations  of  Augustus;  after  whisk,  having 
left  the  senate-house,  he  returned  home,  and  re- 
solved to  perish  by  abstaining  from  sustenance. 
He  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  partly 
exhausted  his  strength  by  the  excessive  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  That  ne  might  deceive  his 
daughter,  he  pretended  that  he  ate  in  his  own 
apartment;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, he  concealed,  or  threw  over  the  window, 
tart  of  the  provisions  which  were  brought  to  him. 
While  at  supper  with  his  family,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  their  meal,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  already  eaten  sufficiently  in 
his  own  chamber.  He  persisted  in  this  absti- 
nence for  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  and  weakness  of  his  body  be- 
came manifest  It  was  then  that  he  embraced 
nis  daughter,  announced  to  her  his  approaching 
end,  and  informed  her  that  she  neither  could 
preserve  his  existence  longer,  nor  ouzht  to  at- 
tempt it  Having  shot  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  ordered  the  light  to  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, and  expired  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  infamous accusecs  were  deliberating  in  court 
on  the  forms  and  proceedings  to  be  adopted  at 
his  trial. , 

Cbeon.     Vid.  Part  Itl. 

Criophilus,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably  en* 
tertaiaed  Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a 
poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  waa  that 
poet's  master,  &c.    Strab.  14. 

Crespbontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemus, 
attempt  ed  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Pans* 
4,  c  3,  Ac. 

CreOsa,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Hecuba.  She  married  JEoeas,  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  among  which  was  As* 
canius.  When  T  roy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
night  with  Her  husband ;  but  they  were  separat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  and  £neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  waa. 
Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple, 
ot  which  she  became  priestess,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to 
her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
JEueas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the 
fame  he  should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy, 
and  his  consequent  marriage  with  a  prianai  of 
4tt 


the  country;     Ma*  10,  e>  leV— Ifeg.  4fc>  1 

v.  563;  Ac.     Hd.  Part  UL 

Csisruios,  L  a  praetorian,  who,  though  ori- 
ginally a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  a 
tioa  of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of  : 
knighthood  by  Domilian.  Jus.  1,  v.  9& 
A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for  his  lo- 
quacity ae  for  the  foolish  and  tedious  poem  he 
wrote  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  own  seel,  to 
which  Hor+c*  alludes  in  the  last  verses  of  i, 
Sat.  1. 

Caawva  Salutstbt*.      Fid. 


Flar.  JnL  a  son  of  the  great  Constantiae,  made 
Caesar  by  his  lather,  and  distinguished  for  val- 
our and  extenstve  knowledge.  PauMa,  his  step- 
mother, wished  to  seduce  him;  and  when  he 
refused,  she  accused  him  before  Conattatmg, 
who  believed  the  crime  and  caused  bis  sum  to  he 


poisoned,  A.  D. 
Cairaa,  one  of 


the 


Athens  by  the  Spar 

wellbred,  bat  or  di  _ 

cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  pot  them  to 


thirty  "tyrants  set  over 
He  was  eloquent  and 
dangerous  principles;  and  he 
d  his  enemies,  and  pot  t 
death.'  'He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  these 
citizens  whom  h«  oppression  had  banished.  He 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  Soerates,  and 
had  written  elegies  and  other  compositions,  of 
which  some  fragments  remain.  Cic.%deOrwL 

Cairo,  I.  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  composed  some  dialogues  now  losl 
Diog.— —II.  A  Macedonian  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Pallene  of  Persia,  of  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Get*,  Ac 

CarroBfaoa,  I.  a  general  of  Phoeis,  at  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  between  Antiochna  and 

the  Romans.    Pmu.  10,  c  90. IL  A  son  of 

Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.    Dwg.  in  CriL 

CarroUos,  I.  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  two 
sons  of  Demeetraras  of  Pheneus,  to  pot  an  end 
to  a  long  war  between  their  respective  natiom 
The  brothers  of  Critoiaus  were  both  killed,  and 
he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his  three  bold 
antagonists.  He  conquered  them ;  and  when, 
at  his  return,  his  sister  deplored  the  death  of  one 
of  his  antagonists,*©  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment  The<~ 


deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  par- 
doned, on  account  of  the  services  he  had  render- 
ed his  country.  He  was  afterwards  gcoeni  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  it  is  said  that  be  poisoned 
himself,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther- 
moprkB  by  the  Romans.  Cic.  de  NmL  D.— 
IL  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens,  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  eYc  140  B.  C.  Cfc.  9>  di 
OraL 

CRomoa,  the  fifth  and  last  ofrhe  Mermaada, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  Alyaues,  and 
paved  for  the  richest  of  mankind.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tributary  to 
the  Lpdians.  His  court  was  the  asytnm  of 
learning;  and  JEsop.the  famous  fable^wrller, 
among  others,  Hired  under  his  patronage,  ba 
conversation  with  Solon,  Croesus  wished  to  be 
thought  the  happiest  of  mankind ;  hut  the  phi- 
losopher apprised  htm  of  his  mistake,  and  gate 
the  preference  to  poverty  and  domestic  virtae, 
Croesus  undertook  a  war  against  Cyrus,  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  marched  to  meet  him  with  aa 
army  of  490*000  mea  and  etMMft  horse.  After 
a  reign  of  14  yearn,  he  waa  defeated,  B.C.M&! 
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kis  capital  wis  besieged,  and  lie  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt 
ili  ve.  The  pile  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cy- 
~us  heard  the  conquered  monarch  three  times 
ijf  claim,  Solon  1  with  lamentable  energy.  He 
xsked  him  the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and 
Orcesus  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  once 
tiad  with  Solon  on  human  happiness.  Cyras 
was  moved  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollection 
of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  he  ordered 
Croesus  to  be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and 
he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in  his 
person,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to  Persia 
C  roesus  survived  Cyrus.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  im- 
mensely rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  he  received  an 
obscure  and  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favdttr,  and  which  was  fulfilled  in 
the  destruction  of  his  empire.  Berodot.  1,  c. 
26,  dfcc.— PhU.  in  Solon.  8.  c.  26.— Justin.  1,  c.  7. 
Cronu,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  fes- 
tival,  and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  a  con- 
demned malefactor. 

Ctesias,  I.  a  Greek  historian*  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne*- 
rnon  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 

f  martially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some 
ragments  of  his  (impositions  have  beenpre- 
served  by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
selin  g*s  edition  of  Herodotus.   Slrab.  1. — Aiken. 

12.— Pint,  in  Artax. IT.  A  sycophant  of 

Athens. III.  An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

Ctesuhus,  I.  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  136  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  pump  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
struments. He  also  invented  a  clepsydra,  or  a 
water-  clock.  This  invention  of  measuring  time 
by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water 
was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  it  turned. 
The  wheels  communicated  their  regular  motion 
to  a  small  wooden  image,  which,  by  a  gradual 
rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the  proper  hours 
and  months,  which  were  engraved  on  a  column 
near  the  machine.  This  artful  invention  gave 
rise  to  many  improvements  j  and  the  modern 
manner  of  measuring  time  with  an  hour-glass  is 
an  imitation  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ciesibiiis.  Vi- 

trnv.de  Archil.  9,  c  9. IL  An  historian,  who 

flourished  254  years  B.  C.and  died  in  his  104th 
year.    Pint,  in  Devi. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes, 
who  advised  his  fellowtcitiaens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown  for  his 
probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
orator  jEschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who 
accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious  views.  Demos- 
thenes undertook  the  defence  of  bis  friend,  in  a 
celebrated  oration  still  extant,  and  JEschiDes 
was  banished*    DemosL  and  JEekm.  de  Corona, 

Curia,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Ro- 
mulus originally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curiae.  Over  each 
Curia  was  appointed  a  priest,  who  officiated  at 
the  sacrifices  of  his  respective  assembly.  The 
sacrifices  were  called  Vurionia,  and  the  priest 
Cuno.   He  was  to  be  above  the  age  of  fifty. 
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His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and  unexcepticft- 

able,  and  his  body  free  from  all  defects.  The 
Curiones  were  elected  by  their  respective  Curiae, 
and  above  them  was  a  superior  priest  called  Ott- 
rio  mazimut,  chosen  by  all  the  Curiae  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.— — The  word  Curia  was  also 
applied  to  public  edifices  among  the  Roman> 
These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  anu 
civil.  In  the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of 
the  priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the^ 
regulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremoniesW 
The  other  was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where 
they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  before  a  lawful  assembly  could 
be  convened  there.  There  were  three  at  Rome 
which  more  particularly  claim  our  attention ; 
Curia  HostUia,  built  by  King  Tullus  Hosti- 
hus ;  Curia  Pompeiij  where  Julius  Caesar  was 
murdered ;  and  Curia  Augusti,  the  palace  and 
court  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Curia  Lkx,  de  Comitiis,  was  enacted  by  M, 
Curius  Dentaius,  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  Comilial  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  without  a  previous  permission  from 
the  senate. 

Curiatii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  entered  among  , 
the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii,  who  en- 
gaged the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory,  were  of 
this  family.  Flor.  1,  c.  3. — Dionys.  Bal.  6,— 
£fe.l,c.ft. 

Curio,  (&.)  I.  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
Caesar  in  full  senate,  Omnium  mulierum  virum, 
et  omnium,  virorum  mulierem.     Tacit.  21.  Ann. 

c.  l.—Suel.  in  Cos.  49.— Cic.  in  Brut. IL 

His  son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar.  He  saved 
Cesar's  life  as  he  returned  from  the  senate- 
bouse  after  the  debates  concerning  the  punish- 
ments which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  ad- 
herents of  Catiline.  He  killed  himself  in  Af- 
rica. Flor,  4,  c.  2. — Plut.  in  Pomv.  4r  C*s. 
49.— FW.  Max.  9,  c.  l.^-Lucan.  v.  268. 

Curius  DentAtus  Marcus  Annius,  a  Ro- 
man, celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was  twice  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph.  He  obtained  decisive 
victories  over  the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and  *he 
Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Taien* 
turn.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  visits 
his  cottage  while  he  was  boiling  some  vegetables 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  attempted  to  bribe 
him  by  the  offer  of  large  presents.  He  refusixl 
their  offers  with  contempt,  and  said,  I  prefer  my 
earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver; and  it  is  my  wish  to  command  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived 
of  it  and  live  in  poverty.  Plut.  in  Cat.  Cens. 
—Horat.  1,  od.  12,  v.  41.— Mor.  1,  c.  15. 

Curtius,  M.  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  B.  C  A  wide  gap, 
called  afterwards  Cwstius  locus,  had  suddenly 
opened  in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said 
that  it  never  would  close  before  Rome  threw 
into  it  whatever  it  had  most  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  less  than  a  human 
sacrifice  was  required.  He  armed  himselt 
mounted  his  horse,  and  solemnly  threw  himself* 
into  the  gulf,  which  instantly  closed  over  hit 
head.  Ifo.  7fa6r—  Vol.  3kc5.c6. 
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.  Ctrnfttia  MAdwnuTUi,  a  state  officer  at  Rpme,  t 
who  had  tbr  privilege  of  silling  in  an  ivory  I 
chair  in  public  assemblies.  The  dictator,  the 
consols,  ue  censors,  the  praetors,  and  ediles, 
claimed  that  privilege,  and  therefore  were  called 
c%ndes  magistrates.  The  senators  who  had  pass- 
ed through  the  abovementioned  offices  were 
generally  carried  to  the  senate-house  in  ivory 
chairs,  as  all  generals  in  their  triumphant  pro- 
fession to  the  capital.  When  names  of  distinc- 
tion began  to  be  known  among  the  Romans,  the 
descendants  of  curule  magistrates  were  called 
nobiUs ;  the  first  of  a  family  who  discharged  that 
office  were  known  by  the  name  of  noli,  and 
those  that  had  never  Seen  in  office  were  called 
ignobiles. 

Cyaraxes,  or  Cyaxares,  I.  son  of  Phraortes, 
was  kin?  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely 
defended  his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians  had 
invaded.  He  made  war  against  Alyattes,  king 
of  Lydia,  and  subjected  to  his  power  all  Asia 
beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  died,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years,  B.  G.  585.  Diod.  %—Htrodoi.  1 
c.  73  and  103.— —II.  Another  prince,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  Mede. 
lie  was  the  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media. 
He  added  seven  provinces  to  his  father's  do- 
» minions,  and  made  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Cyrus  favoured.    Xenopk.  Oyrop.  1. 

Cvdus,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece  was  nought 
by  the  orator  Hortensius  for  1&4  talents.  Plin. 
,34. 

CrircaiRUfl,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  JEschylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
lie  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to  their  ships, 
and  seized  one  of  their  vessels  with  his  right 
hand,  which  was  immediately  severed  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with 
his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  his  bold  with  his  teeth.  Berodot. 
6,  c.  114.— Mn.2,c.9. 

Cynici,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this 
name  a  canindL  mordacitaU,  from  their  canine 
propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
■men,  or  because,  like  dogs,  they  were  not  asham- 
ed to  gratify  their  criminal  desires  publicly. 
They  were  famous  for  their  contempt  of  riches, 
for  the  negligence  of  their  dress,  and  the  length 
of  their  beards.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  sect. 
They  generally  slept  on  the  ground.  Vid.  Di- 
ogenes. Cie.  1,  Of.  35  and  41.  Vid.  Antisthenes. 
"  Cynwca,  a  daughter  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta, who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot 
races  at  the  Olympic  games.    Pans.  3,  c.  8. 

Ctpriants.  a  native  of  Carthage,  who,  though 
born  of  heathen  parents,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his  country. 
To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he 
abandoned  bis  wife;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
charity,  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the  poor. 
He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several  treatises,  de 
DeTgratiA,  de  virginum  habilu.  Ac.  and  ren- 
dered his  compositions  valuable  oy  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  by  the  soundness  and  purity  of  his 
theology.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  358.  The 
foest  editions  of  Cyprian  are,  that  of  Pell,  fol. 
Oxon.  1683,  and  that  reprinted  Amst  1700. 

CTPrtiino,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
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descendants  of  Cypselua,  who  reigned  at  Co- 
rinth d uring  73  years.  Cypselua  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom,  a£er 
a  reign  of  40  years,  to  Cypselus  IL 

Cyfbelds,  1.  a  king  of Arcadia,  who  marries 
the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  Heraclids.    Pans.  4,  c.  3. 

IL  A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion  and  father 
of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Bacehiadz, 
and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  abocs  659 
years  before  Christ.  He  reigned  30  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hjs  son.  Periander  had  tiro 
sons,  Lycophron  and  Cypselus, who  was  insane. 
Cypselus  received  his  name  from  the  Greek 
word  K»ipt\o<,  a  coffer,  because  when  the  Bac- 
chiadae  attempted  to  kill  him,  his  mother  save* 
his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a  coffer.  Perns. 
5,  c.  17.— Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c  Zl.—HerodoL  1,  c 

114,  1.  5,  c.  92,  &c.-irif<.   PaiiL HI 

The  father  of  Miltiades.    Berodot.  6,  c.  35. 

Cyb6naIct,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  follow- 
ed the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  Tbey  placed 
their  summum  bonvm  in  pleasure,  and  said  that 
virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it  gave 
pleasure.    LaerL  in  Arist.—Cic.  de  Nat\  D.  3. 

Cyriades,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  ha- 
rassed the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus.    He  died  A.  D.  250. 

Ctrillus,  I.  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writings,  composed  in  Greek, 
there  remain  28  cataekcses,  and  a  letter  to  tht 
emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edition  of  which 

is  Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. IL  A  bishop  of 

Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  which  are  mostly  controver- 
sial in  Greek,  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  7  vols.  1638. 

CtrsIlus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countrymen  because  he  advised  them  to  re- 
ceive the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  Persia.  Demostk.  de  Conma.—Oc 
deOffic.  c.11. 

Cyrus,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  family, 
whose  marriage  with  Mandane  baa1  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the' apprehensions  of 
Astyages.  {Vid.  Astyages.)  Cyras  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born ;  but  he  was  preserved  by 
a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  owi 
son.  J  As  be  was  playing  with  his  equals  ra 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diver- 
sion, and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  an 
independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his 
play  companions  to  be  severely  whipped  for  dis- 
obedience, tfhe  father  of  the  youth,  who  was 
a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  il 
treatment  which  nis  son  had  received  from  a 
shepherd's  son. ,- Astyages  ordered  Cyrus  be- 
fore bim,  and  discovered  that  he  was  Mandanet 
son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  apprehend. 
He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ;  and  Cyras, 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  from  bis 
confinement,  and  began  to  levy  troops  lo  de- 
throne-his  grandfather.  t  He  was  assisted  aad 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who 
were  displeased  with  the  king's  expression*. 
He  marched  against  him,  and  Astyages  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C. 
559.  Prom  this  victory  the  empire  of  Media 
became  tributary  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  sub- 
dued the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  Croasus,  king  of  Lydia,  %J*om  he  cub- 
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tfuered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  dry- 
ing the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  march- 
ing his  troops  through  the  bed  of  the  river, 
while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  fes- 
tival. He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomy  ris, 
the  queen  of  the  Messageue,  a  Scythian  na- 
tion, and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
530.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her 
son  in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood/ 
exclaiming,  Satia  U  sanguine  quern  situti.  Xe- 
nopbon  has  written  the  life  of  Cyras;  but  his 
history  is  not  perfectrjf  authentic.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave  and  vir- 
tuous prince,  and  often  puts  Si  his  mouth  many 
of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chronology 
is  false;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narration,  has 
given  existence  to  persons  whom  no  other  his- 
torian ever  mentioned.  The  Oyropadia,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic 
history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  showing  what  every  good  and  virtu- 
ous prince  ought  to  be.    Diod.  1. — Herodot.  1, 

c.  75,  Ac— Justin,  1,  c.  5  and  7. II.    The 

younger  Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius 
fcothus,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Athens. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Nothus;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  attempted  to  assassinate  him.  He  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  punished  with 
death,  had  not  his  mother,  Parysatis,  saved  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties.  This  circumstance  did  not  in 
the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus;  he  was 
appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  seacoast,  where 
he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  last,  he  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  M0,000  barbarians,  and 
13,000  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clearchus. 
Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near 
Cunaxa.  The  battle  whs  long  and  bloody, 
and  Cyrus  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the 
Victory,  had  not  his  uncommon  rashness  proved 
his  ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  two  roval  brothers 
met  in  person,  and  engaged  with  the  most  in- 
veterate fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  in 
the  death  of  Cyrus.  401  years  B.  C.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  letter  ne  wrote  to  Lacedsemon,  to 
solicit  auxiliaries,  Cyrus  boasted  his  philoso- 
phy, his  royal  blood,  and  his  ability  to  drink 
more  wine  than  his  brother  without  being  in- 
toxicated.   PUU.  in  Artax. — Diod.  \4.~JusHn, 

5,  c.  11. III.  A  poet  of  Panopolis,  in  the 

age  of  Theodosius.  Vid.  Part  I. 


Dactcus,  a  surname  assumed  by  Domitian  on 
hi*  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.  Juv. 
6,  v.  204. 

Rsdala,  two  festivals  in  BoBOtia.  One  of 
»hese  was  observed  at  Alalcomenosby  the  Pla- 
taeans,  in  a  large  grove,  where  thef  exposed,  in 
lhe  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 
observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 
upon  them  directed  their  flight  All  the  trees 
upon  which  any  of  these  birds  alighted  were 
immediately  cat  down,  and  with  them  statues 


were  made  called  DaJala,  in  honour  of  Dssda' 
lus. — The  other  festival  was  of  a  more  solemn 
kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years,  by  all 
the  cities  of  Bceotia,  as  a  compensation  lor  thr 
intermission  of  thesmaller  festivals  for  that  num 
ber  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Platseans. 
•Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Daedala,  were  dis 
tributed  by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  Lebadeeans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  The 
bans,  Tanagreeans,  and  Ch»roneans,  becauta 
tbey  had  effected  a  reconciliation  among  unf 
Plateaus,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  trom 
exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Aniiparer.  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was  dressed 
in  female  garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euro- 
tas.  This  procession  was  attended  to  the  top  oi 
mount  Cithaeron  by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lot.  Here  an  ahar 
of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together  like 
stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
large  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af- 
terwards a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an 
ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,,  by  every  one  of  the  cities 
of  Bceotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended. 
The  poorest  citizens  offeree!  small  cattle;  and 
all  these  oblations,  together  with  the  Daedala, 
were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes. 

Djedalus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Daidw,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks. ' 
It  lasted  three  days.  -  The  first  was  in  com- 
memoration of  Latona's  labour;  the  second  in 
memory  of  Apollo's  birth ;  and  the  third  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirios  and  the 
mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were  always 
carried  at  the  celebration ;  whence  the  name. 

Damaoetos,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marry ;  and 
received  for  answer,  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  A  ristomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.  C.  670. 
Pens.  4,  c  24. 

Damascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  history,  the  life  of  Lsidorns,  and 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius, 

Damppub,  a  Spartan,  taken  by  Marcellus  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  He  dis- 
covered to. the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  Syracuse  was  taken, 
Pobfan. 

Dams,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Aristode- 
mus,  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messeniana, 
Paus.  4,  c.  10. 

Damnonii,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  supposed 
Devonshire. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  or- 
der of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrusted  her 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  with 
them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injunctions; 
and  though  in  tbe  extremest  poverty,  she  refi.*- 
ed  to  obtain  money  by  the  violation  of  her  fa- 
ther's commands.  Laeri.  in  Pflh*g* 
.  Dakociss,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysiua 
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u  i  ehjer.  of  Sicily;  He  admired  the  tyrant's 
n<altb,  aad  pronounced  him  the  happiest  man 
on  eer.li.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon  him  to  un- 
y  dcrtake  f»<r  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  convav<ed  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enjoyed.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne!  and 
while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
thai  surrounded  him,  he  perceived  asword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  by  a  horse-hair.  This  so  ter- 
rified him,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanish- 
ed at  once,  and  be  begged  Dionysius  to  remove 
bint  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
sneh  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in  TtacuL  5,  c.81. 

DAMootrrus,  L  a  timid  general  of  the  Achav 
ans,  «Vc.  Poms.  7,  c.  13, II.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  battle  array,  and  the 

other  concerning  the  Jews. IU.  A  man  who* 

wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine: 

Damon,  I.  a  victor  at  Olympia.  Oiymp.  108. 
— Pmu*.  4,  c.  37.— 11.  A  poet  and  musician 
of  Athens,  intimate  with.  Pericles,  and  distin- 
guished for  bis  knowledge  of  government  and 
fondness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  far 
his  intrigues  about  490  years  before  Christ.  C. 
Nip.  15,  c.  %—Pl*i.  in  Paid. IIL  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py 
tbia&  When  be  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  thejplace  of  exe- 
'  motion.  Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which,  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Da- 
mon, should  he  not  return  in  time,  and  be  con- 
sequently delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the 
fidelity  of  those  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
punishment,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
io  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.    Vcd.  Max.  4,c7. 

Damophila,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
younger  persons  of.  her  sex  were  taught  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  and  poetry.    Philostr. 

Danaus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

DAPHNt phobia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians. 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  wnsplaced 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
M»e,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffron- 
coioured  garment  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
'  sented  the  sun,  or  Apollo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The.  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
wasdressed  in  rich  garments,  which  reached  to 
the  ground;  his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  fpkicraHda, 
from  Iphkrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invent- 
ed them.  He  was  called  Jia+wnfpot*  laweU 
ftftirer,  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  office 
*f  priest  to  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of ' 
4N 
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garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  handsv  la  this 
order  the  procession  advanced;  as  far  a*  the  test- 
pie  of  Apollo,  sornamed  Ismenius,  where  sac* 
pticatory  hymns  were  ana*  to  the  £od< — The 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  following  drewn- 
stence:  when  an  oracle  advised  the  JBtoliaas, 
who  inhabited  Anne  and  the  adjacent  country, 
to  abandon  their  ancient  possessions,  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  the  Thebaa 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by 
an  army  of  Peiasgians.  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  wan 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  aU  hostfliiipt, 
and,  according  to  custom,  cut  down  laurel  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  procession  ic 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  so- 
lemnity  was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  chat 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
and  commanded  the  Boeotians  to  offer  solemn 
prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with 
laurel  boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  after  this  dream,  the  Boeotian  gene- 
ral made  a  sally,  and  cut  off  the  greaser  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this  blow 
to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  Polemates  im- 
mediately instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  the 
god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeo- 
tians,   Pans*  Baltic.,  Ac. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mercu- 
ry by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which 
his  successor  Theocritus  so  happny  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dapfims  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence which  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    Milan.  V.  B.  10,  c.  1R— DM.  4. 

Dahdanidbs,  a  name  given  to  JSneas,  as  de- 
scended from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 
Vxrg.  Mn. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  theoee  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Tencria.  Dardanus 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  be 
gave  them  two  statues  of  toe  goddess,  one  of  . 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Vxrg.  <¥Sn.  9,  v.  167.— Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Bvm. 
fob.  155  and  <m.—Apollo<l.  3<— fftmef.  U.  & 

Dares,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  be  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  JElian ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universally  believed 
to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Amst.  1702. 
Homer.  It.  5,  v.  10  and  27. 

Darius  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys* 
taspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen 
to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  asttiped  the  crown  of 
Persia  after  the  death  of  Cambyses.  On  the  - 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  conspirators 
universally  agreed  mat  he  whose  hers*  letghH 
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first  should  be  appointed  king.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolation,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly Jed  his  master's  bone  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 

'  On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  suddenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dap  of  thunder  was  heard,  as  rf  in  approbation 
of  the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  from  no 
other  family  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
lege of  being  admitted  into  the  king's  presence 
without  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  be 

.soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and 

/  military  accomplishments.  /He  besieged  Baby- 
lon, which  be  took,  after  arsiege  of  90  months, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus.  From  thence  he 
inarched  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  way 
conquered  Thrace.  This  eipedition  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  after  several  losses  and  disasters  in 
the  wilds*  of  Scyth  ja,the  king  retired  with  shame, 
and  soon  after  turned,  his  arms  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  which  was  a  "Grecian  colony,  incensed  the 
Athenians,  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  '  Darius  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Greeks,  that  a  servant  every  evening, 
by  his  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Remember, 

0  king,  to  punish  the  Athenians."  Mardonius, 
the  kind's  son-in-law,  was  intruded  with  the 
care  of  the  war;  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thracians ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  by 
his  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force  under- 
the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  They 
were  conquered  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10,000  Athenians;  and  the  Persians 
lost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  906,000 men. 
Darius  was  not  disheartened  by  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to 
be  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions, B.  C.  485,  after  a  refen  of  36  years,  in  the 
C5th  year  of  his  age.  /  Heftdot.  1, 9,  &c.—Di*d. 
I.— Justin.  1,  c.  9.— Pint,  in  Arist.—C.  Ntf.  in 
Milliad.— The  second  king  of  Persia  or  that 
name,  was  also  called  Ockui  or  NotAus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
con£nhjne.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
rysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman, 
by  whom  he  ha^l  Artaxerxes  Memnen,  Ames- 
tris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  He*  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
nis  generals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  401  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  deatiibed,  what  bad  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 

1  hat  he  might  imitate  hi  ml  The  dictates  of  jus- 
tice and  religion,  replierttne  expiring  monarch/  arrav  of  900,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
Justin.  5,  c.  11.—  Diod.  \%.— -£Tbe  third  of  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artapbernes. 


that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  sur- 
named  Codommnns.  He  was  son  of  A  manes  and 
SvsigambK  and  descended  from  Darius  Nothus. 
The  peace  of  Darius  was  early 7distnrb*l  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  prede- 
i  of  Darius.  The  long  of  Persia  met  his 


adversary  in  person,  ml  (he  head  of  400,UQ9 
men.  This  army  was  remarkable  more  for  kt> 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  cou- 
rage of  its  soldiers.;  and  Atheneus  mentions 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was -crowded  with  VTi 
cooks,  99  waiters,  87  cupbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare,  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  table.  With  these  forces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fough* 
near  the  Granidus.  intrhich  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another'wassoon  after  fought 
near  Issus ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  Darius.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat-  of  Darius,  and  he 
saved  himself  by  fly  mg  in  disguise  on  the  horse 
of  his  aTmour-bearer.  These  losses  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darius ;  he  assembled  ano- 
ther more  powerful  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful ;  but  the  intrepidity  of  Alexander, 
ana  the  superior  valour  of  the  Macedonians. 

Erevailed  over  the  effeminate  Persians;  and 
tarius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now 
complete.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactriana, 
took  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne ;  and  Darias  was  found  by  the 
Macedonians  in  hwchariot,covered  with  wounda 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedonian :  "  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu- 
manity. Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  perish  t>y  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  228  years  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  /  Diod. 
Yl.—Plut.  in  Alex.  — Justin.  10,  11,  &c/-Oi*r. 
tins. A  son  of  Artaxerxes.  declared  succes- 
sor to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  against  his  father's  life,  and  was 
capitally  punished.    Pint,  in  Artax. 

Datames,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court  obliged 
him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had  greatly  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  military  exploits.  lie 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  against  him.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  nn~ 
der  pretence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable 
connexion  and  friendship,  369  B.  C.  C.  Nep. 
in  Datam. 

Dataphkrnbs,  after  the  murder  of  Darius, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He 
also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Daha\    Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with  an 


He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  bv  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.     C.  Ncj>.  in  Milt. 

Dauntjb,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  from  Ulyricnm  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from  hiin 
was  called  Daunia.  and  be  was  still  on  the  throne 
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when  Dion.****  came  to  Italy.    Ptol.  3,  c.  1.— 
Mela,  J,  c  4.-  Stod.  5. 

D^ccai  aj*,  a  warlike  king  of  (lie  Daci,  who 
made  a  successful  war  against  Domitian.  He 
was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domiiiaa's  successor, 
and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active  spirit  again 
kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
inarched  against  him  and  defeated  him.  He 
destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province,  A 
D.  103.    Zto.68.  +        *      , 

Decbmvlbi,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  au- 
thority among  the  Romans.  The  tribunes  de- 
manded that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This 
petition  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Athens,  and  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 
universally  agreed  that  ten  new  magistrates, call- 
ed Decemviri,  should  be  elected  from  the  senate 
to  put  the  project  into  execution.  Their  power 
was  absolute ;  all  other  offices  ceased  after  their 
election,  and  theypresided  over  the  city  with  re- 
gal authority.  ,They  were  invested  with  the 
badges  of  the  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  succeeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  of  as- 
sembling the  senate  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Grenutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julias, 
A  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatius,  T.  Romu- 
lus, Sp.  Posthumius,  A.  U.  C.  303.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  that  every  citizen  might  speak  his  sen- 
timents, were  publicly  approved  of  as  constitu- 
tional, and  ratified  by  the  priests  and  augurs  in 
the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner.  These 
laws  were  ten  in  number,  and  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and 
they  were  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
leges  duodecim  tabularum,  and  leges  decemvi- 
rales.  In  the  third  year  after  their  creation,  the 
decemvirs  became  odious,  on  account  of  their 
tyranny ;  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to 
ravish  Virginia  was  followed  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  office.— -There  were  other  officers 
in  Rome,  called  decemvirs,  who  were  originally 
appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  to  ad- 
minister justice.  Their  appointment  became 
afterwards  necessary,  and  they  generally  assist- 
ed at  sales  called  siMastationes,  because  a  spear, 
kasla,  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were 
called  decemviri  litibusjudicandis.—The  officers 
whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibylline 
books  were  also  called  decemviri.  They  were 
originally  two  in  number,  called  duumviri,  till 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  their  number  was 
increased  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  called  quin- 
decemvirs. 

Dbcia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  449,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
the  fleets. 

Dbcius  Mob,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, . 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338  years  B. 
4® 


C.    His  son  Decius  imitated  his  erwnyle,  and 

devoted  himself  in  like  manner,  in  his  fourth 
consulship,  when  fighting  against  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites,  B.  C.  2%.  His  grandson  also  did 
the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Tarenrines,  B.  C.  280. II.  Brutus,  conduct- 
ed Caesar  to  ihe'senaie-house  the  day  that  he  was 

murdered. III.  ^Cn.  Melius,  Q.  Trajan  as,) 

a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appease  a  sedition  in  Moesia.  Instead  at 
obeying  his  master's  command,  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  marched  against 
him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only  empe- 
ror. He  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  when  he  marched  against  the  Gochs, 
he  pushed  his  horse  in  a  deep  marsh,  from  which 
he  couJd  not  extricate  himself,  and  he  perished 
with  all  his  army  by  the  darts  of  the  barbarians, 
A.  D.  251,  after  a  reijp  of  two  years.  This 
monarch  enjoyed  the  character  of  a  brave  man 
and  of  a  great  disciplinarian ;  and  by  his  justice 
and  exemplary  life,  merited  the  title  of  Op£- 
mus,  which  a  servile-senate  lavished  upon  him. 

Deccbio,  a  subaltern  officer  in.  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  and  was  -the  third  part  of  a 
t\vrma\  or  the  30th  part  of  a  legio  of  horse,  which 
was  composed  of  $00  men.  The  badge  of  the 
centurions  was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each 
had  a  deputy  called  optio.  There  were  certain 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  called  deemrunta 
municipal**,  who  formed  a  body  to  represent 
the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corporate  towns. 
They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  name;  and 
their  duty  extended  to  watch  ovar  the  interest  of 
their  fellow-oitizens,and  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  was  called 
curia  decurionum  and  minor  senaius ;  and  their 
decrees,  called  decreta  decurionum,  were  mark- 
ed with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  generally 
styled  themselves  civitatum  patrts  cmnales,  and 
honorati  municipiorum,  senator**.  They  were 
elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Roman 
senators ;  they  were  to  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  The  election-  happened  on  the  calends 
of  March.  « 

Deiocbs,  a  sod  of  Phraortes,  by.  whose  means 
the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  among 
his  countrymen,  and  his  great  popularity  and 
love  of  equity  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  ha 
made  himself  absolute,  B.  C.  700.  He  wawuc- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  53 
years.  He  built  Ecbatana,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  surrounded  it  with  seven  different 
walls,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  royal 
palace.    Herodot.  I,  c.  96,  Ac. — Poly  an. 

Dbiotarus,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Deiotaros  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  former.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  severely  reprimanded 
Deiotarus  for  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  depriv- 
ed him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  him  only 
the  bare  title  of  royalty.  When  he  was  accoseit 
bv  his  grandson  of  attempts  upon  Caesar's  life, 
Cicero  ablv  defended  him  in  the  Roman  senate. 
He  joined  Brutus  with  a  large  army,  and  faith- 
fully supported  the  republican  cause.  His  wife 
was  barren,  but  fearing  that  her  husband  might 
die  without  issue,  she  presented  dm  with  a  beau- 
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iftd  slave,  and  tenderly  educated,  as  her  own, 
he  children  of  this  onion .  Deiotaras  died  in  an 
dvanced  old  age.  Strak  12.—Ltucan.  5,  v.  56. 

Deiphoboi,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who, 
fler  the  death  of  his  brother  Parts,  married  He- 
rn. His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him,  and  int- 
roduced into  his  chamber  her  old  husband  Me- 
elaus,  to  whom  she  wished  to  reconcile  herself, 
le  was  shamefully  mutilated  and  killed  by  Me- 
elans.  He  had  highly  distinguished  himself 
uring  the  war,  especially  in  his  two  combats 
1th  Merion,  and  in  that  in  which  he  slew 
Lscalaphus,  son  of  Mars.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  495. 
-Homer.  U.  13. 

DELDON,a  king  of  Mysia,  defeated  by  Crassus. 
Delu,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
le  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
rst  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return 
rom  Crete,  placed  a  statue  there,  which  he  had 
eceived  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration, 
ley  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  {rar- 
tnds,  appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited 
orseraces.  They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
-hich  they  imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  va- 
ious  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from 
'hich  Theseus  had  extricated  himself  by  Ari- 
dne's  assistance.— There  was  also  another 
istival  of  the  same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by 
le  Athenians  in  Delos.  it  was  also  instituted 
y  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
lade  a  tow  that  if  he  returned  victorious  he 
rould  yearly  visit,  in  asolemn  manner,  the  tem- 
le  of  Delos.  The  person  employed  in  this  an- 
ual  procession  were  called  Dtliasta.  and  Theo- 
i.  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus, 
nd  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
ians,  was  called  Tkeoria  and  Delias.  When 
le  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Lpollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stern  with  gar- 
inds,  and  a  universal  lustration  was  made  all 
ver  the  city.  The  Tteori  were  crowned  with 
rarel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed 
rith  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus, 
rho  had  cleared  the  way  from  Trcezene  to 
Lthens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers. 
Vhen  the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered 
olemn  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  island,  and 
elebrated  a  festival  in  his  honour.  After  this 
ley  retired  to  the  ship,  and  sailed  back  to 
Lthens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in 
rowds  to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of 
•stivity  prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the 
itizens  opened  their  doors;  and  prostrated 
lemselves  before  the  Deliastae  as  they  walked 
i  procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was  un- 
twfulto  put  to  death  any  malefactor;  and  on 
int  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged 
ir  thirty  days.  Zenophoru  Memor.  <f»  i*  Conv. 
•  Pint,  in  Pkad. — Sense,  ep.  70. 

Dblmattos,  Fl.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
ne  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesar, 
nd  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
nd  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to 
ave  htm  from  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  as- 
assinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  Ac. 

Delphis,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  Martial. 
,  ep.  43. 

Dkmades,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor 
ecame  an  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
nflnence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
it  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  favour  of  that  prince, 


by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  watt 
put  to  death,  with  his  son,  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  322.  One  of  his  orations  is  extant 
Dio<L  16  and  17.— Plut.  in  Dem. 

Demaratus,  I.  the  son  and  successor  of  Ari» 
ton  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  526.  Hfr 
was  banished  by  the  intngues  of  Cleomenes,  his 
royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He  re- 
tired into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  received  bv 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in 
vade  Greece,  Demaratus,  though  persecuted  b* 
the  Lacedaemonians,  informed  them  of  the  hos< 
tilities  which  hung  over  tneir  head.    Herodct 

5,  c.  75,  &c.  L  6,  c.  50,  &c. II.  A  rich  citi« 

zen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadaa 
When  Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  fam- 
ily, migrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii, 
658  years  before  Christ.  His  son,  Lucumon, 
was  king  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus.     Dionys.  Hal. 

Demaristk,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

Djematru,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
son  because  he  returned  from  a  battle  without 
glory.    Plut.  Lac.  Inst. 

Demetria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demcter.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  them- 
selves with  whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Foliorcetes, 

Demetrius,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra 
tonice,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of  towns. 
At  the  age  of  92,  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.  He  was 
defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  his 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians 
to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  gat* 
rison  which  was  stationed  there  under  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  After  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, he  besieged  and  took  Munychia,  and  de- 
feated Cassander  at  Thermopylae.  His  recep- 
tion at  Athens,  after  these  victories,  was  attend* 
ed  with  the  greatest  servility;  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  ashamed  to  raise-altars  to  him  as  a  god, 
and  to  consult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon 
success  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander;  and  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
simachus,  united  to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his 
son.  Their  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsns,  B.  C. 
301.  Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle;  and 
Demetrius,  after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephe- 
sus.  His  ill  success  raised  him  many  enemies ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  ha/d  lately  adored  him 
as  a  god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  soon  after  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysima- 
chus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage. Athens  now  laboured  under  tyranny, 
and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  pardoned  the  ir> 
habitants.  The  loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asiaj. 
recalled  bim  from  Greece,  and  he  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander: 
Help  he  was  continually  at  war  with  the  neigh* 
ban  ring  states;  and  the  superior  power  of  hi» 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia^ 
after  he  had  sat  en  the  throne  for  seven  years. 
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*  passed  iiw>  Aria,  and  attacked  some  of  the 

Evinces  of  Lvsimacfeas  with  various  success; 
(amine  esd  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest 
pan  of  his  army,  and  be  retired  to  the  court  of 
Seleucus  lor  support  and  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  but  "hostilities  were  sooa 
begun ;  .and  after  he  had  gained  some  advan- 
tages-over his  son-in-law,  Demetrius  wastotajly 
Jbrsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though 
ne  was  kept  in  confinement  by  has  son-in-law. 
yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a  prince,  and 
passed  his  time  in  nomine,  and  in  every  labo- 
rious exercise.  His  son  Antigonas  offered  8e~ 
leucus  all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person. 
to  procure  his  father's  liberty ;  bat  all  proved 
unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a.coafinemcnt  of  three  years, 
996  B.  C.  His  remains  were  given  to  Aatigo- 
uos,  and  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp 
aft  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias. 
His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who 
was  conouered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
love  of  virtue  and  military  g4ory  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a  ^reat  war- 
rior; and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  warlike 
engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his  war 
with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
voluptuous  indulgences ;  and  his  biographer  ob- 
serves, that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives 
and  concubines  than  Pohorcetes.  His  obedience 
and  reverence  to  his  father  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Antigonus 
ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince  par- 
ticularly to  remark  the  cordiality  and friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son.    PUU. 

i»  *UA.—Diod  n.—Justi».  1,  c  17,  Ac. 

H.  A  prince  who  succeeded  his  father  Antigo- 
nus  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
11  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus  Do- 
son.     Justin.  95,   c.  3.— Psty*.  2. III.   A 

son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  delivered  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  His  modesty  de- 
livered his  father  from  a  heavy  accusation  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate.  When  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  his 
brother  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  father  too  credulously  consented 
to  his  death,  B.  C.  180.  Lav.  40,  c.  90.— Justin. 
32,  c.  2.— -IV.  A  prince,  sqrnamed  Soter,  was 
sea  of  Seleucus  Phitopoter,  the  son  of  Antio- 
ehus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father 
gave  htm  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  Alter 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monarch's  brother,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Antiochus  fiupator.  This  usurpation  dis- 
pleased Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome ; 
he  procured  his  liberty,  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  B.  C.  162. 
He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lysias,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of  An- 
tioehus  Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  m  a  battle,  m 
im  Wth  year  of  his  reign.  Strob.  \6.—Appian. 
:    **«,  H  «•  3 V.  The  9d,  sumamed 
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w  or  dnpuntr,  was  son  of  Base*,  » 

whom  hesorcesded  by  the  assistance  t*  V  mimj 
Phitometer,  after  he  had  driven  out  the  usurper 
Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  -of  Ptolemy  j  who  was,  before, 
the  wife  of  the  expelled  monarch.  Deaaecnas 
gave  himself  op  to  luxury  and  voiajttaonsafm, 
and  suffered  his  kingdom  to  be  govarneA  by  hit 
favourites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  sun  of 
Bala,  called  Diodorus  Tryphon,  seized  a  part  of 
Syria ;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antagonHr 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  marched 
into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  Pa* 
thians.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  gave  htm  his 
daughter  Rhodogy ne  in  marriage ;  and  Ckesa- 
tra  was  so  incensed. at  this  new  connexion,  last 
she  $e\re  herself  up  to  Antiochus  Bidetes,  her 
brother-in-law,  and  married  him.  Sidetes  was 
kilted  in  a  tetik  against  the  Parthians,  and  De- 
metrius regained  the  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
His  pride  and  oppression  rendered  him  odious, 
and  his  subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  of 
Seleucus,  from  Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  king  of  Egypt; 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,*  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  his  wile  Cleopatra.  The  gates 
were  shut  up  against  his  approach  by  Cleopa- 
tra ;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the  governor 
of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  protection.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the  throne,  B.  C.  1ST. 
JutUn.  86,  dfce.— ApmVus.  de  Belt.  Syr.—JeatfJL 

VI.  The  3d,  sumamed  Eucenu,  was  son 

of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After  the  PTamnle  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  had  seised  Syna,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  B.  C.  93, 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory  over  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  taken  in  a  battle  against  die 
Parthians,  and  died  in  captivity.  Josepk.  2. 
—VII.  Pbalereus,  a  disciple  of  Theophras* 
tus,  who  gained  such  an  influence  over  the 
Athenians,  by  his  eloquence  and  the  ponrv  of 
his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  decennial  ar- 
chon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished  the  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his  muai- 
ficence,  that  the  Athenians  raised  *360  brawn 
statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  sedition 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after  main- 
taining the  sovereign  power  for  10  years.  He 
fled  without  concern  or  mortification  totbecouit 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where  he  men  with  kindness 
and  cordiality.  The  Egyptian  monarch  con- 
salted  him  concerning  the  succession  of  ha 
children ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to  raise 
to  the  throne  the  children  of  Earydice  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ouspring  of  Berenice.  This  coun- 
sel so  irritated  Phrtadelpb4js,  the  son  of  Be- 
renice, that  after  his  father's  death  he  seat  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there  de- 
tained nim  in  strict  confinement.  Demetrius, 
tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  984 B.  C.  Aceordsntrto 
some,  Demetrius  enjoyed  the  cooadence  of  Phi- 
laderphUvS,  and  enriched  his  library  at  Alexan- 
dria with  900,000  volumes.  Ail  the  works  of 
Demetrius,  on  rhetoric,  history,  and  etonae***, 
are  lost.  The  last  edition  of  the  treatise  oa 
rhetoric,  attributed  improperly  to  him,  i?  that  of 
Glasgow,  8m  1743.  Die*,  fa  **£*.— Cfc.  is 
&nU.+<U  Qffic.—PlvLiM  RxiL-~~YUL  A 
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eytifcp$iloso$fcef,  dingle  of  ApolloniusTny- 
aaeus, « tiie  age  of  Caligula.  The  emperor 
wished  to  gain  the  philosopher  lo  his  interest  by 
a  large  present:  but  Demetrius  refitted  it  with 
indignation,  and  said,  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe 
me,  let  him  send  lne  his  crown.  Vespasian  was 
displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him 
te  an  island.  The  -cynic  derided  the  punish- 
ment, and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  em- 
peror. He  died  in  a  great  old  age ;  and  Se- 
neca observe*,  that  nature  ted  brought  km 
ftniA}4o  skew  mankind  that  an  exaUtd  genius  can 
live  securely  without  being  corrupted  by  tke  vices 
of  ike  surrounding  world.    Seuee. — Pkilostr.  in 

Apoll. IX.  A  writer,  who  published  a  mV 

tory  of  the  irruptions  or  the  Gauls  into  A/tfa. 

Democedes,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cro- 
tona,  son  of  Cattiphon,  and  intimate  with  Poly- 
crates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  8a- 
mostoDarius,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  acquired 

freat  riches  and  much  reputation  by  curing  the 
in^s  foot  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He  was 
sent  to  Greece  as  a  spy  by  the  king,  and  fled 
away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wrestler  Mllo.  JEttan.  V.  H.  &  e. 
1#.—Herodoi..  3,  c.  124,  Ac. 

Deisochares,  L  an  Athenian,  sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
kin£  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them 
audience ;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  he 
coald  do  to  please  the  people  ct  Athens,  Oe- 
mochares  replied, "  Hangyourseif.M  Bat  Phil- 
ip mildly  dismissed  them,  and  bade  them  ask 
their  countrymen,  which  deserved  most  the  ap- 
pellation of  wise  and  moderate,  they  who  gave 
such  ill  language,  or  he  who  received  it  without 
any  signs  of  resentment  1  Sense,  de  ira.  8.~ 
JElian.  V.  H.  3,  7,  8,  IS.— Cic.  in  Brut.  3,  de 

Orat.% IT.  A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed 

a  comedy  on  Demetrius  Poiioreetes.  Plid.  in 
Dem. — --III.  A  statuary,  who  wished  to  make  a 
statue  of  mount  Athos.  VUruv.— IV.  A  gen- 
eral of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.  C.  36. 

D£m5crItus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abdera, 
whieh  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  funeral  the 
man  who  had  reduced  himself  to  indigence ;  and 
Democritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeated  before 
his  countrymen  one  of  his  compositions  called 
Diaeosthus.  It  was  received  with  such  uncom- 
mon applause,  that  he  was  presented  with  660 
talents ;  statues  were  erected  in  his  honour ;  and 
a  decree  passed  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  He 
retired  to  a  garden  near  the  city,  where' he  de- 
dicated his  time  to  study  and  solitude ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  put  out  his  eyes  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  m- 
q uiries.  He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hip- 
pocrates was  ordered  to  inouire  into  the  nature 
of  his  disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  De-' 
mocritus,  but  his  enemies  were  insane.  He  con- 
tinually laughed  at  the  forties  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  who  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  told  Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  raise  her  from  the' 
dead  if  he  could  find  three  persons  who  had  gone 
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through  life  without  adversity,  whose  names  he 
might  engrave  on  the  queen's  monument.  Tha 
king's  inquiries  to  find  snob  persons  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  phileeopber  in  some  manner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  bis  sovereign.  He  taaehv 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  try  his  forti 
tude,  dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  and  de 
formed  habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  tfat 
dead  of  night  with  whatever  could  create  terroi 
and  astonishment.  The  philosopher  received 
them  unmoved ;  and  without  even  looking  at 
them,  he  desired  them  to  oease  making  them- 
selves such  objects  of  ridicule  and  folly.  Ha 
died  an  the  109th  year  of  nis  age,  B.  O.  361. 
His  father  was  so  rich,  that  he  entertained 
Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as  he  was  marching 
against  Greece.  All  the  works  of  Democritua 
are  lost  He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taught  that  the  Milky-way  was 
occasioned  by  a  confused  light  from  a  multitude 
of  stars.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  showed  himself  so  ardent,  that  he 
declared  he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  works  of  nature  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds, 
and  tinged  them  with  various  colours;  he  like- 
wise dissolved  stones  and  softened  ivory.  JDu~ 
set.  14,  c.  VI*—Diog.  in  vila.~-JEUan.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  30.— Cic.  de  Fmib.—  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  7.— 
Strsb.  1  and  15. 

Demodochus,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  A)- 
cinous;  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
•the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  flb- 
mer.  Od.  8,  v.  44.— Pint,  de  Mus. 

Demon,  an'  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demosthe- 
nes. He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absenee  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a 
deeree  that  Demosthenes  should  be  recalled,  and 
that  a  ship  should  be  sent  to  bring  him  hack. 

DtMONAx,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  hungry, 
he  entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and  there  sa- 
tisfied his  appetite.    He  died  in  his  100th  year. 

Demostren es,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Oleoboie.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  His  guardians  negligently  ma- 
naged his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest 
part  of  his  possessions.  His  education  was  total- 
ly neglected ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he 
made  in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  indus- 
try and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Iseus  and  Plato,  aad  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  boerates.  At  the  age  of  17  be 
gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate.  His  rising  talents  were,  however,  im- 
peded, by  weak  lungs,  and  a  difficuitv  of  bt©- 
nunciation,  especially  of  the  letter  p ;  out  these 
obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  unwearied 
application.  His  abilities  as  an  orator  raised 
him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  was 
soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  this  public  capacity  he  roused  his  country* 
men  from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia,   In  the  battle  of  jCheronaaa,  howeiwr, 
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Demosthenes  betrayed  hit  pusillanimity,  and 
saved  bin  1i/m  by  flight.  Alter  the  death  of 
Philip  he  declared  himself  warmly  against  his 
sua  and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  he  brand- 
ed with  the  appellation  of  boy ;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
orators,  Demosthenes  reminded  his  countrymen 
of  the  table  of  the  sheep  which  delirered  their 
dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though  he  had  boasted 
that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  tempt 
him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
a  small  golden  cup  from  Harpalus.  The  tu- 
mults which  this  occasioned  forced  him  to  retire 
from  Athens ;  and  in  his  banishment,  which  he 
passed  at  Trmzene  and  iEgina,  he  lived  with 
more  effeminacy  than  true  heroism. .  When 
Antipater  made  wax  against  Greece,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was  publicly 
recalled  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  from  JEgina,  His  return  was  at- 
tended with  much  splendour,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  Pirssus  to  see  him  land. 
His  triumph  and  popularity,  however,  were 
abort.  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near 
Alliens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  their  hands.  Demosthenes,  with 
all  his  adherents,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
in  Calauria ;  and  when  be  saw  that  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired 
on  the  day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  celebrat- 
ed, in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  323.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour, 
with  an  inscription  translated  into  this  distich  : 

Si  tibi  par  menti  robur,  Vir  magne,  fuisset, 
.   Gracia  non  Maceda  succubuisset  hero. 

Demosthenes  has  beep  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful  ri- 
val among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  mo- 
del, and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These  two 
great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often  been  com- 
pared together ;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  They  both  ar- 
rived at  perfection  -,  but  the  measures  by  which 
they  obtained  it  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  with  pro- 
priety, by  his  rival  ASschines,  to  a  siren,  from 
the  melody  of  his  expression.  No  orator  can 
be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions 
of  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  uncom- 
mon application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  ten  times,  the  his* 
lory  of  Thucytiides,  that  he  might  not  only  imi- 
tate, but  possess  the  force  and  energy  of  the 
great  historian.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  Chatof  Wolfius,  fol.  Frankof.  1604 ;  that  left 
unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  1790,  Ac.  Lips,  by 
Reiske  and  his  widow.  Pint,  in  viU. — DuhL 
16.— Qic.  in  Oral,  dac.— Pans.  1,  c.  8, 1. 2,  c.  33. 
—•II.  An  Athenian  general,  sent  to  succeed 
Alcibiades  in  Sicily.  He  attacked  Syracuse 
with  Nicias,  bat  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
After  many  calamities,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  his  army  was  confined  to  hard  labour. 
The  accounts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
are  various;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  him- 
«elf,  whilst  others  suppose  that  he  was  put  to 
death  bv  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  413.  PhU.  in 
Ma-  Tkuoyd.  4,  Ac—DM.  19. III  The 


father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes.  He  vat 
very  rich,  and  employed  an  immense  number 
of  slaves,  in  the  business  of  a  sword  cutler. 
PhU.  in  Dan. 

DfiMi lds,  a  tyrant,  who  tortured  the  phiioto- 
pher  Zeno.    Pint.  <U  Stoic.  Rep. 

DbodItos,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

DncTLLiois,  a  general  of  Sparta,  celebrated 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine  different 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Chersonesus  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by  building  a  wall 
across  the  country.  He  lived  B.  C.  399.  DM 
U.—Xtnopk,  Hist  Qrae.  1,  Ac. 

Diiedais,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teleelytus.  From  the  great- 
est superstition,  he  became  a  most  unconquer- 
able atheist:  because  he  saw  a  man,  who  laid  a 
false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  per- 
jured himself,  go  unpunished.  His  great  im- 
piety and  blasphemies  provoked  his  countrymen, 
and  the  Areopagites  promised  one  talent  to  him 
who  brought  nis  head  before  their  tribunal,  and 
two  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  about 
416  years  before  Christ    CU.  de  Nat.  D.  1T  e, 

93,  1.  3,  c  37,  4c.—  VaL  Max.  1,  c  1. II 

An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a 
beautiful  ode,  still  extant,  which  was  written  ia 
golden  letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw 
his  three  sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olympia, 
and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  CU.  ISuc.  5. 
-?W.  w  Pd.— Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

Diius,  n  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first  insti- 
tuted by  Numa.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Varro.  L.  L. 
4,  c.  15.— Dionyt.  &—£»*.  1,  c.  90. 

DiAMAsnooms,  a  festival  at  Sparta,  in  honour 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name  «p 
r»v  pacriyw,  fr&m  whipping,  because  boys  were 
whipped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  These 
boys,  called  ftpmonicce,  were  originally  freebora 
Spartans;  but,  in  the  more  delicate  ages,  they 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  generally  of  a  slavish 
origin.  This  operation  was  performed  by  an 
officer,  in  a  severe  and  unfeeling  manner;  and 
that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest 
stood  near  the  altar  with  a  small  light  statue  of 
the  goddess,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  and 
insupportable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  more 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.  The  parent  of  the 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either  by  fear  or 
groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
education.  These  flagellations  were  so  severe, 
that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse  torrents,  and 
many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the  whip  with- 
out uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying  any  marks  of 
fear.  Such  a  death  was  reckoned  very  honour- 
able, and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much  so- 
lemnity, with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.  Some 
suppose  that  Lycurgus  first  instituted  iu  Ores- 
tes first  introduced  that  barbarous  custom,  after 
he  had  brought  the  statue  of  Diana  "Tanrir-a 
into  Greece.  There  is  another  trad  it  ion,  whirH 
mentions  that  Pausanias,  as  he  was  onVio« 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  he  en- 
gaged with  Mardonius,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  number  of  Lydians,  who  disturbed  the  sa- 
crifice and  were  at  last  repelled  with  rttras  and 
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stones,  the  only  weapons  wkh  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  provided  at  that  moment.  In 
conunemoration  of  this,  therefore,  that  whipping 
of  boys  was  instituted  at  Sparta,  and  after  that 
the  Lydian  procession. 

Duau,  festivals  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name,  m»  to*  bot 
km  rns  arm,  irom  Jupiter  and  misfortune^  be- 
cause, by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and  were 
delivered  from  dangers.  Daring  this  festival 
things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DiG&ARCHua,  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous  compositions. 
He  had  composed  a.  history  of  the  Spartan  re* 

Eublic,  which  was  publicly  read  over  tvery  year 
y  order  of  the  magistrates," for  (he  improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth. 

Dicsnbus,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  his  instructions  softened  the  wildness 
and  rusticity  of  his  manners.  He  also  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  multitude,  that  ihey 
destroyed  all  the  vines  which  grew  in  their  coun- 
try, to  prevent  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the 
wine  occasioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they  might 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  after  his  death. 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  invested 
with  regal  authority.  This  officer,  whose  ma- 
gistracy seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  cho- 
sen during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  slate,  because  the  plebeians  re- 
fused to  enlist  if  they  were  not  discharged  from 
all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  the  patri- 
cians, the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a 
new  magistrate, with  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power,  to  take  care  of  the  state.  The  dictator 
remained  in  office  for  six  months;  after  which 
be  was  again  elected,  if  the  affairs  of  the  state 
seemed  to  be  desperate;  but  if  tranquillity  was 
re-established,  he  generally  laid  down  his  power 
before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  su- 
perior in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were 
subjected  10  him.  He  was  called  dictator,  be- 
cause didus,  named  by  the  consul,  or  quoniam 
diciis  ejus  pwrebat  populus,  because  the  people 
t.nplicitly  obeyed  his  Command.  He  was  named 
by  the  consul  in  the  night,  viva  voce,  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  though 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  recommended 
by  the  people.  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
a  gainst  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at  pleasure. 
He  punished  as  he  pleased :  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later  times. 
He  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  with  the  fasces; 
during  his  administration,  all  other  officers  ex- 
cept the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
/\nd  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic.  But 
amidst  aH  this  independence  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  he 
was  always  obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  ex- 
peditions; and  he  never  could  ride,  in  difficult 
and  laborious  marches,  without  previously  ob- 
tain ing  a  formal  leave  from  the  people.  This 
office,  so  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first 


ago*  of  the  republic,  became  odious  by  the  peft 
petual  usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Caesar ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  lauer,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a 
decree,  which  for  ever  after  forbade  a  dictator 
to  exist  in  Rome.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elect- 
ed, chose  a  subordinate  officer^called  his  master 
of  horse,  magister  equitwn.  This  officer  was 
respectable,  but  he  was  totally  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing 
without  his  express  order,  though  he  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  using  a  horse,  and  had  the  same 
insignia  as  the  pranors.  This  subordination, 
however,  was  some  time  after  removed ;  and 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  invested  with  a  power  equal  to  thai 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was  also  cho- 
sen for  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  dictatorship  wai 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the  pie 
beians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it 
Titus  Latius  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A 
U.  C.*  258.  Dionys.  Bal—CU.  de  Leg.  3.- 
Dio.—PUd.  in  Fab.—Avpian.  Z.—Polyb.  3.- 
Paterc.  2,  c  28.— Uv.  1,  c.  23, 1.  2,  c  18, 1. 4, 
c.  57, 1.  9,  c.  38. 

DioTYs,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idomeneua 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrott 
a  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  that  at 
his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb, 
where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monument  when 
he  had  been  buried.  This  convulsion  of  tht 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
dition is  deservedly  deemed  fabulous ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  now  extant 
as  the  composition  of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  com- 
posed in  the  15th  century,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  falsely 
attributed  to  one  of  the  followers  of  Idoroeneus. 
The  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Venia, 
4to.  Mediol.  1477. 

Didia  Lex,  de  Sumplibus,  by  Didius,  A.  U. 
C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended 
public  festivals  and  entertainments,  and  limit 
the  number  of  guests  which  generally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Italjr.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  received 
guests  in  these  festive  meetings,  but  the  guests 
themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

Didius,  I.  a  governor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

Sertorius.    PhU.  in  Sert. II.  A  man  who 

brought  Caesar  the  head  of  Pompey's  eldest  son. 

Phd. III.  A  governor  of  Brirain,  under 

Claudius. IV.  Julianus,  a  rich  Roman,  who, 

after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  the  empire 
which  the  praetorians  had  exposed  to  sale,  A.  D. 
102.  His  great  luxury  and  extravagance  ren- 
dered him  odious;  and  when  he  refused  to  pay 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  for  the  impe- 
rial purple,  the  soldiers  revolted  against  him,  and 
put  him  to  death,  after  a  short  reign.  Sevens 
was  made  emperor  after  him. . 

Dfno,  called  also  Elissa,  a  daughter  of  Belus, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichsus.  or  Sichar- 
bas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  or  Hercules. 
Pv&malion,who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre 
after  Bel  us,  murdered  Sichaeus.  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  immense  riches  which  he  possessed  j 
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and  Dido  risconsolatefortbelossof  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved. and  by  whom  she  was 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in'  quest  of  a  settle- 
ment, with  a  n amber  of  Tynans,  to  Whom  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  became  odious.  According 
to  some  accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the 
riches  of  her  husband,  whiehPygmahon  so  great- 
ly desired ;  and  by  that  artifice  compelled  the 
ships  to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of 
the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichoras.  A 
storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 
could  be  covered  by  a  boll's  hide  cat  rotothongs. 
Upon  this  piece  or  land  she  built  a  citadel  cali- 
co Byrsa,  ( Vid.  Bjrsaj)  and  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  rising  commerce  among  her 
subjects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city 
and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions.  Her 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise, 
gained  her  many  admirers ;  and  her  subjects 
wished  to  compel  her  to  tnary  larbas,  king  of 
Maureiania,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dread- 
ful war.  Dido  begged  three  months  to  give  her 
decisive  answer,  and  during  that  time  she  erect- 
ed a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn* 
sacrifice,  to  appease  the  manes  of  fsichsns,  to 
whom  she  haa  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When 
at!  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile 
in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  valiant 
woman,  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  JSneas,  of  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  fiction  repre- 
sents JEneas  as  living  in  the  age  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  SOOyears. 
Dido  left  Phoenicia  917  years  after  the  Trojan  < 
war,  or  the  age  of  jEneas,  that  is,  about  953 
years  B.  C.  This  chronological  error  proceeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poets,  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace:— 

M  Auifamanscquere,  out  siH  convenienUa/ngeJ9 

While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  JEneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  an  explanation  of  tne  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that  their 
mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very  first 
foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a 
more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  And  rival- 
ship  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido,  after 
her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by  her  sub- 
jects. Justin.  18,  c.  4,  &c.— Pater c.  1,  c.  6.— 
Virg.  Mn.^Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  %.—Beroid. 
T. — Appton.  Atez. — Or os.  4. — Berodian. — - 
THonys.  Hal. 

Dlbf  mus,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  surnamed 
TLtXicevTcpit,  flourished  B.  C.  40.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
editions  of  his  commentaries  are,  thai  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  Venut.  apud.  Aid.  1529,  and  that  of  Paris, 
eVo. 1530. 

Dibnecbs,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  hearing, 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed,  that  it 
would  he  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
should  fight  in  the  shade,    fferodot.  7.  c'.  296. 

DiWABcmM,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sostratus, 


and  diseiple  to  frfccophraatm,*! 
acquired  much  money  by  bis  con 


himself  to  be  bribed  by  ibe  enemies  at 
the  Athenians,  807  B.  C.  Of  4Hnf  bis  ora- 
tions, only  three  remain,  CU.  de  OrmL  ft,  e.  5ft. 

DinoohHm,  an  architect;  who  rmwhed  die 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesos,  after  it  had  beta 
burnt  by  Bfostratna. 

Di^ocmiTBS,  I.  an  architect  etf  Macedonia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cat  mow*  Ames 
m  the  -form  of  a  statue,  holding  a  city  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  basin,  into  winch  all 
the  waters  of  the  mountain  shoald  -empty  then- 
selves.  This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  lot 
chimerical,  out  he  employed  the  talents  of  mt 
artist  in  building  and  oeaotrfytne;  Alexandria, 
He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  hononr  of  Ar» 
noc,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Phimdelphns,  m 
which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue  of  the 
queen  by  means  of  loadstones.  His  death,  and 
that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevented  tne  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  would  have  been  £he  ad- 
miration of  ruture  ages.    Ptin.  7,  c.  37. — Mtr- 

cell.  82,  c.  40.— Pint,  in  Alex. II.  A  Me> 

senian,  who  behaved  with  great  effeminacy  and 
wantonness.  He  defeated  Phitoposmen,  and 
put  him  to  death  B.  C.  163.    Plml.  in  FUwu 

DiNot£cnus,  a  Syracosan,  who  composed  14 
comedies.    JBlian.  de  Anim.  6,  c.  ML 

DmoH,  the  father  of  Cltatrehus,  who  wren? 
a  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander'sage.  He  if 
esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  by  CL  Nn\ 
in  Canon. — Pkd.in  Alex.— Dug. 

DiSclba,  festivals  in  the  spring  at  Megan, 
in  honour  of  Diodes,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached. There  was  a  contention  on  his  tomb, 
and  the  youth  who  grfve  the  sweetest  kiss  was 
publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland.  Theocrina 
has  described  them  in  his  13  IdfU.  v.  27. 

Diocles,  L  a  general  of  Athens,  dee.  Prfjfc*. 
5.— —II.  A  comicpoet  of  Athens.— HI.  An 
historian,  the  first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Romans  and  the  fab- 
ulous history  of  Romulus.    Phd.  in  Rom. 

IV.  One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  the 
citadel  of  Corinth  by  Archelans,  Ac.  Pafyfn.  & 

DiocLETTitfps,  I.  (Cains  Valerius  Jovtns)a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor, "born  of  an  obscure 
family  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  first  n  common 
soldier,  and  by  merit  and  success  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and,  at  the  dead 
of  Numerian,  be  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  his  high  station  he  rewarded  the  vir- 
tues and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  subordinate  officers  in  thearmv, 
by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
created  two  subordinate  emperors,  Constantios 
and  Galerius,  whom  he  called  Gators,  whilst 
he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the  so- 
perior  title,  of  Augustus.  Diocletian  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  military  virtues :  and  though 
he  was  naturally  unpolished  by  education  and 
study,  vet  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing with  true  genius.  His  cruelty,  however, 
against  the  followers  of  Christianity  has  been 
deservedly  branded  with  the  appellation  of  un- 
bounded tyranny  and  insolent  wantonness.  Af- 
ter he  had*  reigned  21  vears  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perirr,  he  publicly  abdicated  the  crown  atltico- 
media,  on  the  first  of  Mav,  A.  D.  904,  and  re» 
tired  to  a  private  station  at  Salona.  Matimian 
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«swlteqa^e^tt«itedhfe4Hwple,  butnotfrom. 
oluntary  choice;  and  when  he  some  time  aiter 
ndeavonred  torouee  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
nd  persuade  hisfcto  reaesame  the  imperial  pur- 
le,  he  received  for  answer,  thai  Diocletian  took 
ow  more  delight  in  cultivating  hi&  Utile  garden, 
jan  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a  palace  when  hit 
ower  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He 
red  nine  yean  after,  ais.kbdicatdoa,  in  thegreat~ 
st  security  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died 
i  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the 
rst  sovereign  who  voluntarily  resigned  his 
ower ;  a  philosophical  resolution,  which,  in  a 
iter  age,  was  imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles 
ne  fifth,  of  Germany. 

DtdDORoa,  Uan  historian,  sumamed  Suul**, 
ecause  he  was  born  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a 
istory  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Media,  Greece, 
Lome,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divided  into  40 
ooks,  of  which  only  15-  are  extant,  with  some 
?w  fragments.  This  valuable  composition  was 
ae  work  of  an  accurate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said 
oat  he  visited  all  the  places  of  which  he  has 
sade  mention  in  his-  history.  It  was  the  labour 
f  30  years,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  con- 
idered as  nothing  more  than  a  judicious compi* 
uion  from  Berosas,  Timasus,  Theopompua, 
:  allisthenes,  and  others*  The  author,  however. 
{  too  credulous  in  some  of  his  narrations,  and 
ften  wanders  far  front  the  troth.  His  style  is 
either  elegant  nor  too  laboured ;  but  of  great 
implicity  and  unaffected  correctness.  He  often 
wells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and  tri* 
ing  incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
ortance  to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and 
ometimes  passed  over  in  silence.  His  manner 
f  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman 
onsufe,  will  be  found  very  erroneous.  The  his- 
>rian  flourished  about 44  years  B;  C.  He  spent 
luch  time  at  Rome  to  procure  information  and 
uthentieate  his  historical  narrations;  The  best 
dition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Wesseling,  2  vols. 
:>!.  Amst.  1746.— II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  pre- 
eptor  to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  house 
f  his  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  various 
ranches  of  Greek  literature.    Cic.  in  Brut. 

DiomsNEs,  f.  a  celebrated  cynic  philosopher 
f  Sinope,  banished  from  his  country  for  coin- 
is  false  money.  From  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Lthens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of  An- 
sthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cynics. 
Lntfsthenes,  at  flm,  refused  to  admit  him  into 
is  house,  and  even  struck  him  with  a  stick. 
>ioeenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and  said, 
Strike  me,  Antistheoes,  but  never  shall  you  find 
stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
resence  while  there  is  anv  thing  to  be  leant, 
ny  information  to  be  gained  fVom  your  conver- 
sion and  acquaintance.  Suoh  firmness  re- 
ommended  him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became 
is  most  devoted  pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in 
\e  garment  which  distinguished  the  cynics, 
nd  walkM  about  the  streets  with  a  rub  on  his 
cad,  which  served  him  as  a  house  and  a  place 
f  repose.  Such  singularity,  joined  to  the 
reatest  contempt  for  riches,  soon  gained  him 
eputation;  and  Alexander  the  Great  conde- 
eended  to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub.  He 
sked  Dfosrenes  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which 
te  couM  gratify  or  oblige  him.  Get  out  of  my 
tmshine,  was  the  only  answer  which  the  phi- 
wophergave.   Such  an  independence  of  mind 


so  pleased,  the  monarch,  that  he  turned  to  his 
courtiers,  and  said,  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I 
would  wish  to  be  Diogenes."  He  was  once  sold 
a*  a  slave ;  but  his  magnanimity  so  pleased  his 
master,  that  he  made  him  the  preceptor  of  his 
children  and  the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After 
ent  in  the-greatest  misery  and  indigence, 
B.  C.  324,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  -, 
A  stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chry-  y 
He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as 
or  to  Rome,  with  Carneades  and  Cri-  * 
tolaus,  156  years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  aAer  a  life  of  the  most 
exemplary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Antiochus^  king  of  Syria, 
for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  family  in  one 
of  his  treatises,    Qvintil.  1,  c.  1. — AiHen.  5,  c. 

1 L— Cic.  de  Ojfie.  3,  c.  51. III-  *  Laertius,  an 

Epicurean  philosopher,  bom  in  Cilicia.  He 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  books, 
still  extant.  This  work  contains  an  accurate 
account  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is 
replete  with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular 
opinions.  It  is  compiled,  however,  without  any 
plan,  method,  or  precision,  though  much  neat- 
ness and  conciseness  are  observable  through 
the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography,  tne 
author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  Potatnon,  ol 
Alexandria.  Diogenes  died  A.  D.  222.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibo- 
mius,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1692,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo.  1759. 

DioGftETOS,  a  philosopher  who  instructed 
Marcus  Amelias  m  philosophy  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

Di6m£des>  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was 
•king  of  JStolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  -Eneas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
valour  obtained  much  military  glory.  He  went 
with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  and  assisted  in  mur- 
dering Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying 
away  his  nones.  At  his  return  from  the  siege 
of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his  com* 
panion  plundered  the  country,  and  lost  the  Tro- 
jan Palladium.  During  his  long  absence,  his 
wife  iEgiale  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  Di- 
omedes  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country. 
He  came  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  has  been 
called  Magna  Gnecia,  where  he  built  a  city, 
called  Argyripa,  and  married  the  daughter  oi 
Daunus,  the  king  of  the  country.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  companions,  who,  in  the  excess  of  their 
grief,  were  changed  into  birds  resembling  swans. 
These  birds  took  flight  into  a  neighbouring 
island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  became  remarkable 
for  the  tameness  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which  they 
shunned  all  other  nations.  They  are  called  the 
birds  of  DJomedes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Dio- 
medes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  men* 
tioiw  at  Timavus.  Virg.  JR*.  1,  v.  756;  1. 11* 
v.  948,  &c<~-0euJ.  Met.  14,  fab.  \0.—ApoUod.  1, 
c.  8;  1. 3,  c.  l.~*B?gv».  fab.  97, 112,  and  1 13.— 
Paus.%c.W 

Dion,  JL  •  Sytaeusae,  son  of  Hipparinus,  fa- 
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*v*%fGr1<fepjwerudabittties.  He  was  related 
to  Dionysiua,  and  often  advised  him,  together 
with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who,  at  his  request, 
had  come  to  reside  at  the  tyrant's  court,  to  lay 
aside  the  supreme  power.  His  great  popularity 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant, 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  There  he  collect- 
ed a  numerous  force,  and,  encouraged  by  the  tn* 
fluence  of  his  name  and  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
my, he  resolved  to  free  his  coantryfrom  tyranny.1 
Jfe  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two 
ships,  and  in  three  days  reduced  under  his  power 
an  empire  which  had  already  subsisted  for  fifty 
years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  600  ships  of 
war,  and  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The 
tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power 
in  his  own  hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  some  of  the  friends  of  Dionysius.  He 
was,  however,  shamefully  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  called 
Callicrates,  or  Callipus.  354  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  56tn  year  of  his  age,  and 
four  years  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus. 
His  death  was  universally  lamented  by  the  8y- 
racnsans,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 

memory.  Diod.  16.— C.  Nep.invitd. 11.  Cas- 

siw,  a  native  of  Nicaea  in  BUhynia.  His  father's 
name  was  Apronianus.  He  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pertinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  unwea- 
ried application,  and  was  ten  years  m  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Rome,  which  he  made 
public  in  80  books,  after  a  laborious  employment 
of  12  years  in  composing  it.  This  valuable  his- 
tory began  with  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy, 
and  was  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severns.  The  34  first  books  - 
are  totally  lost,  the  90  following  are  mutilated, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last 
90.  In  the  compilation  of  his  extensive  history, 
Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  mo- 
del ;  but  ne  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  hie  nar- 
rations are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned;  but  upon  the  whole  he  is  credu- 
lous, and  the  bigoted  slave  of  partiality,  satire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  again*  the  republi- 
can principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols 
the  cause  of  Caesar.  Seneca  is  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  debauched  and 
licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion  flourished  about 
the  230th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Reimarus,  9  vols. 

fol.  Hamb.  1750. III.  A  famous  Christian 

writer,  surnamed  Ckrysosum,  Ac. 

Dro*tsiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  *  Their  form  and  solemnity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by 
a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bac- 
chus is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greeks  are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated 
by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were 
observed  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  by  their 
celebration,  the  archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honoured 
with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  public  games.' 
At  first  they  were  celebrated  with  great  simpli- 
city, and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
was  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorn- 


ed with  a  vine  branch,  after  which 
goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  the  *«Mm.  .The  wor- 
shippers imitated  in  their  dress  and  actions  the 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus.  They 
clothed  themselves  in  fawnskins,  fine  lipen,  and 
mitres;  they  carried  thyrsi,  drams,  pipes,  ai  d 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  gavrtendsof 
ivy.  vine,  fir,  Ac  Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan, 
and  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  their 
dress  and  their  fantastical  motions.  Some  rode 
upon  asses,  and  others  drove  the  goats  to  standb- 
ier for  the  sacrifice.  In  thbmaimer  both  sexes 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  the  kill* 
and  country,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  is 
ridiculous  postures,  and  fillingthe  air  with  hide- 
ous shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  alood,  Evue 
Bacehet  Iol  lot  Evoet  Iacchet  lobacche' 
Evohet  Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  called  A«t«^ofoi,kwho  carried  thei«r#« 
or  musical  vtm  of  Bacchus;  without  their  at- 
tendance none  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  god  is  often  called  JUnw-ff.  The  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable. 
The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Dionysia  apxai"r*f*'  at  Linmas  in  Attica.  The 
chier  persons  that  officiated  were  fourteen  wo- 
men, called  yt?*i<*t>  ventrabU.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  archons,  and  before  their 
appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath,  before 
the  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  body  was  free 

from  all  pollution. The  greater  Dionysia. 

sometimes  called  •*(«*  or  rm  car*  •**,  as  being 
celebrated  within  tkt  cty  were  the  moat  Caxnoos. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding.  The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  call- 
ed t*  cir1  «ypm,  because  celebrated  tavlhrcMs- 
trvy  or  Xip««,  from  Xip*  a  winewrag,  were  to 
all  appearance  a  preparation  for  the  greater  fes- 
tivals. They  were  celebrated  in  antemn.— 
The  Dionysia  fyuvpnna,  observed  ai  Bnawrm 
in  Attica,  were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  extrava- 
gance, and  debauchery. The  Dionysia  » 

mX  ta  were  observed  by  the  Athenians  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  Nyctelius.  It  was  unlawful  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  seen  or  done  daring  the  cele- 
bration.-'  The  Dionysia  called  <*?*+*?**,  he- 
cause  human  victims  were  offered  to  the  god,  or 
because  the  priests  imitated  the  em&ng  #/r*v 
flesh.,  were  celebrated  with  much  solemnity. 
The  priests  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  by 
the  wildness  of  their  looks,  and  the  oddity  of 
their  actions,  they  feigned  insanity. —The 
Dionysia  «*«iJtM  were  yearly  observed  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  children  who  had  been  instructed 
in  foe  music  of  Philoxenus  and  Thnothens, 
were  introduced  in  a  theatre,  where  they  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by  eniertainiof 
the  spectators  with  songs,  dances,  and  dinetest 
exhibitions.  There  were,  besides  these,  others 
of  inferior  note.  There  was  also  one  observed 
everythree  years,  called  Dionysia  mct^iM,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  jt  himself  in 
commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in 
which  he  spent  three  years.  There  is  aboan- 
other,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  mentioned 

by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes* All  these 

festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Greeks  with  great  licentious- 
ness, and  they  contributed  inueh  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  morals  among  alt  ranks  of  people,  Thev 
were  ato  introduced  into  Tuscany,  and  iron 
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thence  to  Rome.  Among  the  Romans  both  sexes 
promiscuously  joined  in  the  celebration  daring 
the  darkness  of  night  The  drunkenness,  the 
debauchery,  and  import  actions  and  indulgen- 
ces, which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  call- 
ed aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  senate;  and 
the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius  Albtnus  and  Ct 
Martius  Pbilippus,  made  a  strict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitions  forms 
of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and  pollu- 
tion which  was  practised  with  impunity  by  no 
less  than  7000  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  be- 
held with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the.  con- 
suls; and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  ever  ban- 
ished from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
They  were  again  reinstituted.  there  in  length  of 
time,  but  not  with  such  licentiousness  as  before. 
Eurip.  in  Bdce.—*Virg.  JEn.  11.  v.  737.— Diod. 
4.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  633, 1.4.  v.  &91, 1. 6,  v.  687. 
DioNfmus,  1st,  or  the  elder,  was  son  of  Her- 
mocrates.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  wars 
which  the  Syracusans  carried  on  against  the 
Carthaginians,-  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
power  lodged  in  his  hands,  he  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Syracuse.  To  strengthen  himself  in 
his  usurpation,  and  acquire  popularity,  he  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  recalled 
those  that  had  been  banished.  He  vowed  eternal 
enmity  against  Carthage,  and  experienced  va- 
rious successes  in  his  wars  against  that  republic. 
He  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  brother  Theodoras  was  commissioned  to  go 
to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses  in.  his 
name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetical 
prizes.  His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and 
his  poetry  was  received  with  groans  and  hisses. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  unsuccessful  at  Athens, 
where  a  poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to 
one  of  his  compositions.  This  victory  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever 
obtained  in'  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious, 
that  he  neveradmitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his 
pri  vate  apartments  without  a  previous  examina- 
ion  of  their  garments.  He  never  trusted  his 
head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard. 
Ele  made  a  subterraneous  cave  in  a  rock,  said 
o  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a  human  ear, 
it  hich  measured  80  feet  in  height  and  250  in 
ength.  It  was  called  the  ear  of  Dionysius.  The 
ionnds  of  this  subterraneous  cave  were  all  ne- 
cessarily directed  to  one  common  tympanum, 
.vhich  had  a  communication  with  an  adjoining 
*oom  where  Dionysius  spent  the  greater  part  of 
lis  time  to  hear  whatever  was  said  by  those 
*-hom  his  suspicions  and  cruelty  had  confined  in 
he  apartments  above.  The  artists  that  had 
^een  employed  in  making  this  cave  were  all  put 
o  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  for  fear  of  their 
•evealing  to  what  purpose  a  work  of  such  un- 
common construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
3is  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  as  conspicuous 
is  his  suspicious  credulity.  He  took  a  golden 
oantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that 
he  son  of  Saturn  had  too  warm  a* covering  for 
he  summer,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he 
ilaced  one  of  wool  instead.  He  also  robbed 
Eseulapms  of  bis  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
he  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died  of  an  indi- 
gestion, in  the  63d  year  of  his  a£e,  B.  C.  3®, 
i/ler  a  reign  of  38  years.    Authors,  however, 


are  divided  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent  death. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invented  the  cata~ 
futta,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infinite  service 

in  the  time  of  a  siege.  Diod.  13,  14,  Ac— 
Justin.  90,  c.  1,  &c.~JBm*pA.  Hist.  Grac— 
C.  Nep.  THmol.~Plut.  in  Diod. The  se- 
cond of  that  name,  rarnamed  the  younger,  was 
son  of  Dionysius  the  1st,  by  Doris.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  8icily,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  he  invilea 
the  philosopher  Plato  to  his  court,  under  whom 
he  studied  tor  a  while.  The  philosopher  advised 
him  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power,  and  in  his 
admonitions  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Dion. 
Dionysius  refused  to  consent,  and  soon  after 
Plato  was  seized  and  publicly  sold  as  a  slave. 
Dion  likewise,on  account  of  his  great  popularity, 
was  severely  abused  and  insulted  in  his  family, 
and  his  wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Such 
a  violent  behaviour  was  highly  resented ;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  collected  some  forces  in 
Greece,  and  in  three  days  rendered  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  6. 
C.  357.  (vid.  Dion.)  Dionysius  retired  to 
Locri,  where*  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  op- 
pression, and  was  ejected  by  the  citizens.  Me 
recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  his  expul- 
sion ;  but  his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  city.  He  fled  to  Corinth, 
where,  to  support  himself,  he  kept  a  school,  as 
Cicero  observes,  that  he  might  still  continue  to 
be  tyrant;  and  as  he  could  not  command  over 
men,  that  he  might  still  exercise  his  power  over 
boys.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  an  excess  of 
joy  when  he  heard  that  a  trageflv  of  his  own 
composition  had  been  awarded  with  a  poetical 
prize.  Dionvsius  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  but 
be  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  retaining 
his  po we  r.  This  was  seen  and  rem  irked  by  the 
old  man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  sou  attempting 
to  debauch  the  wives  of  some  of  bis  subjects, 
asked  him,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  heard  of  hjs  having  acted  so 
brutal  a  part  in  his  younger  days'?  No  (answered 
the  son)  because  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son,  (replied  the  old  man,)  never  shalt 
thou  be  the  father  of  a  king.  Justin.  21,  c.  1, 
2,  Ac.— Diod.  15,  &c.—jElian.  V.  H.  9,  c.  8. 
•*-Quinttt.  8,  c  6.— C.  Nep.   in  Dim.—Cic. 

TSlsc.  5,  c.  2. III.  An   historian  of  BtUir 

carnassus,  who  left  his  country  and  caine  to  re- 
side at  Rome,  that  he  might  carefully  study  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whose  composi- 
tions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned  of  the  age, 
and  derived  much  information  from  their  com- 
pany and  conversation.  After  an  unreminw 
application  during  24  years,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Roman  antiquities,  in  20  books,  of 
which  only  the  11  first  are  now  extant,  nearly 
containing  the  account  of  312  years.  His  com- 
position has  been  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients 
as  well  as  the  modems  for  the  easiness  of  his 
stfle,  the  fidelity  of  his  chronology,  and  the  ju- 
diciousness of  bis  remarks  and  criticism.  Like 
a  faithful  historian,  be  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totally 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill 
and  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predecessors 
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and  ieUowert.  To  the  merits  of  to  elegant 
historian,  Dionysius,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
treatises,  has  also  added  the  equally  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  eloquent  orator,  the  critic, 
and  the  politician.  He  lived  during  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  30  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  best  editions  oi 
his  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  2  vols.  foL  1701, 
and  that  of  Reiske,.  6  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774. 
—•IV.  A  tyrant  of  Heracleain  Pontus,  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death 
4t  the  conqueror  and  of  Perdiccas,  he  married 
Amestris,  the  niece  of  king  Darius,  and  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king.  He  was  of  such  an  un- 
common corpulence  that  he  never  exposed  bis 
person  in  public ;  and  when  he  gave  audience 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  he  always  placed  him* 
self  in  a  chair,  w'hich  was  conveniently  made 
to  hide  his  face  and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  When  be  was  asleep  it  was  impos- 
sible to  wake  him  without  boring  his  flesh  with 
pins.  He  died  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  As 
nis  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  popu- 
larity, bis  death  was  severely  lamented  by  nis 
subjects.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  appointed  his  widow  queen  regent.—— V, 
A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age,  called  PeriegeUs. 
He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geographical  treatise 
in  Greek  hexameters,  still  extant  The  best 
edition  of  bis  treatise  is  that  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens, 4to.  1577,  with  the  scholia,  and  that  of 

Hill,  8vo.  Lond.  1688. VL   A  Christian 

writer,  A.  D.  492,  called  ArtepagUa.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols, 

fol.  1634. VII.  The  music  master  of  Epami- 

nondas.    C.  Ncp. VIII.  A  celebrated  critic 

Vid.  Tjmginus. 

DiopiiANTus,  I.  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  Nec- 

tanebus,  king  or  Egypt.     Diod.  16. IL  A 

Greek  orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib. 

Gracchus.    Cic.  in  Brut. III.  A  native  of 

Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  six  are 
still  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  in 
folio,  Tolosae,  1670.  He  died  in  his  84th  year, 
but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Some  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others 
under  Nero  and  the  Anton  ines. 

Dioscorides,  I.  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied  him- 
self to  study,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal 
herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Sara- 

eenus,  fol.  Francof.  1598. II.  A  man.  who 

wrote  an  account  of  the  republic  of  Lacedav 
mon.    A  nephew  of  Antigonus.    Diod.  19. 

Diotime,  a  wonrwri  who  gave  lectures  upon 
pNposophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  Plut.  in 
Symp. 

D?rtiii.us,  I.  the  contemporary  of  Menander, 
was  born  at  Sinope  in  Pontus,  and  died  at 
Smyrna  in  Ion  ia.  His  comedies  were  celebrated 
for  their  wit,  sense,  and  pleasantness ;  though 
some  accused  them  of  occasional  dullness  and 
insipidity.    Plautus  took  his  Casina  from  the 

K\tprffuvoi  of  Diphilus. II.  An  Athenian 

general,  A.  TX.  C.  311. III.  An  architect,  so 

ylow  in  finishing  his  works,  that  DiphUo  tardior 
Became  a  proverb.     Cic.  ad  fratr.  3. 

Docfium,  a  man  of  Tarentum,  deprived  of  his 
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military  dignity  ty  Philip,  son  of  Aflryataa,  *<x 
indulging  himseli  with  hot  hatha.    Pofygm.4. 

DoDONira*)  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  According 
to  some  tradition*,  the  temple  waa  originally 
inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  wbe 
nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Ambrosia, 
Eudora,  Pasitooe,  Pylho,  Plexaare,  Coroeis, 
Tythe  or  Tyche*  In  the  latter  ages,  the  oracle* 
were  always  delivered  by  three  old  weenea, 
which  custom  was  first  established  when  Jupiter 
enjoyed  the  company  of  Dione,  whom  he  per* 
mitted  to  receive  divine  honours  in  his  temple 
at  Dodona.  The  Bceotiaas  were  the  only  people 
of  Greece  who  received  their  oracles  at  Dodoaa 
from  men,,  fox  reasons  which  Sbrabo  1.  9V  folly 
explains. 

Dolabblla,  (P.  Corn.)  L  a  Roman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civM 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  ianom 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Monde.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M.  An- 
tony, his  colleague,  opposed  iu  After  the  death 
of  J.  Caesar,  he  received  the  govern  meat  of  Sy- 
ria as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  his  views, 
and  Dolabelia,  for  violence,  and  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's  murder- 
ers, was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  republic  of 
Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cassias  in  Laodi- 
cea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  a  small  stature,  which  gave  occasion  to  ha 
father-in-law  to  ask  him  once,  when  he  entered 
his  house,  who  had  tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his 
sword.-— 4L  Another,  who  conquered  the 
Gauls,  Etrurians,  and  Boii,  at  the  lake  Vadi* 

monis,  B.  C.  283. The  family  of  the  Dola- 

bellse  distinguished  themselves  at  Rome,  and 
one  of  them  (L.  Corn;)  conquered  Tanai*^ 
B.  C  99. 

DduoN,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Euroedea,  fiunoot 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  by 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, with  the  hope  of  escaping  with  his  life, 
lie  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes,  as  a  traitor. 
Homer.  it 10,  v.  314.— Virg.  JBa.  12,  v.  349,  Ac. 
IL  A  poet.     Vid.  Susarwn. 

Dominica,  a  daughter  of  Petronius,  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  Valens. 

Domitu  Ley,  de  Religions,  was  enacted  bv 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  CL 
650.  It  transferred  the  light  of  electing  priestt 
from  the  college  to  the  people. 

Domitu  LoNGiifA,aRoman  lady,  who  boasted 
of  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Domitian. 

DoMiTiiiujs,  Titus  Flavins,  son  of  Vespasian 
and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  emperor  of 
Rome  at  the  death  of  bis  brother  Titus,  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  destroyed  by 
poison.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  cruel, 
and  gave  way  to  incestuous  and  unnatural  in- 
dulgences. He  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
Ggd  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were 
presented  to  him.  He  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day  in  catching  flies,and  killing  them  with 
a  bodkin*:  so  that  it  was  wittily  answered  by 
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V&idslo  a  person  who  asked  bam  who  was  with 
the  emperor.  Nobody,  not  even  a  fly.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  Domitian  became  sus- 
picions, and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the 


ly  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so  distrust- 
nil,  even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a  wall  with 
shining  stone,  that  from  them  he  might  perceive, 
as  in  a  looking-glass,  whether  any  body  followed 
him.  All  these  precautions  were  unavailing; 
lie  perished  by  the  hand  of 'an  assassin,  the  8th 
of  September,  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age  and  the  15th  of  his  rein*.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  twelve  Caesars.  He  distinguished  himself 
for  bis  love  of  learning;  and  in  a  little  treatise 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  hair,  to  prevent  baldness,  he 
displayed  much  taste  and  elegance,  according  to 
the  observations  of  his  biographers.  After  his 
death  he  was  publicly  deprived  by  the  senate  of 
all  the  honours  which  had  been  profusely  heap- 
ed upon  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left  in  the 
open  air  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral.  This 
disgrace  might  proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  terror  as 
well  as  10  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  that  au- 
gust body  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might 
be  most  conveniently  dressed.  At  another  time 
they  received  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  in- 
troduced into  a  large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  glimmering  tapers. 
In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number  of  coffins, 
on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
some  one  of  the  invited  senators.  On  a  sudden 
a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  naming  torch- 
es, and  after  they  had  for  some  time  terrified  the 
guests,  they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Such 
were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  first  pan  of  his  reign,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  father  of  his  people  and  the  restorer  of 
learning  and  liberty.  Suet,  in  vit&.—Eutrop.  7. 
Domitilla,  I.  (Plavia,)  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year 
ifter  her  marriage,  and  11  years  after  Domitian. 

II.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by 

rhom  she  was  banished. 

Domitius  DomitiInus,  I.  a  general  of  Dio- 
letian  in  Egypt  He  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
)le  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  supported  the 
lignity  of  emperor  for  about  two  year*?.  He  died 

i  violent  death. II.  Lucius.     FtV.  jEnobar- 

htf .— III.  Cn.  JEnobarbus,'  a  Roman  consul, 
who  conquered  Bituitus  the  Gaul,  and  left  20,000 
ef  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  3000 

prfeoners. IV.  A  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 

Adrian.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and 
his  melancholy  disposition. —V.  A  Roman 
who  revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
was  at  (he  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  forced  Pom- 
pey  to  fiarht  by  the  mere  force  of  bis  ridicule. 

VI.    The  father  of  Nero,  famous  for  his 

ruelties  and  debaucheries.  Suet,  in  M?r.— 
VII.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  conquered 
the  Allobroges.  PM. VIII.  A  consul,  dur- 
ing whose  consulate  peace  was  concluded  with 

Alexander  king  of  K  pirns.    Liv.  8,  c.  17. 

IX.  A  consul  under  Caligula.  He  wrote  some 
ft  w  things  now  lost— »X.  A  Latin  poet,  called 
also  Marsus,  in  the  age  of  Horace.   He  wrote 
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epigrams,  remarkable  for  little  besides  theit  n*    . 

delicacy.     Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  5. XI. 

Afer,  an  orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  Qnintil- 
ian.  He  disgraced  his  talents  by  his  adulation, 
and  by  practising  the  arts  of  an  informer  under 
Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He  was  made  a 
consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  59. 

Donatus.  iEuus,  L  a  grammarian  who  flou 
rished  A,  D.  353.— II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia, 

a  promoter  of  the  Donatists,  A.  D.  311. III 

A  bishop  of  Africa,  banished  from  Carthage  A. 
D.  356.  / 

Doaso,  (C.  Pabius,)  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is- 
sued from  the  capital,  which  was  then  besieged, 
to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  offer- 
ed on  mount  duirinalis.  He  dressed  himself  in 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying-on  his  shoulders 
the  statues  of  his  country  gods,  passed  through 
the  guards  of  the  enemy  without  betraying  the 
least  signs  of  fear.  Wnen  he  bad  finished  his 
sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the  capitol  unmolested 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  astonished  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  did  not  obstruct  his  passage  or  molest 
his  sacrifice.    Liv.  5,  c.  46. 

Dorus,  a  son  of  Hellen  and  Orseis,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phthio- 
tis,  where  his  father  reigned,  and  went  to  make 
a  settlement  with  some  of  his  companions  near 
jnount  Ossa.  The  country  was  called  Doris,  and 
"the  inhabitants  Dorians.    Berodot.  1,  c.  56,  cVc. 

Dosiadas,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
in  the  form  of  an  altar  (fivpot)  which  Theocri- 
tus has  imitated. 

Draco,  \  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athena, 
When  he  exercised  the  office  of  archon,  he  made 
a  code  of  laws,-  B.  C.  623,  for  the  use  of  the  cit- 
izens, which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were 
said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  By  them, 
idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
murder,  and  death  was  denounced  against  the 
one  as  well  asfhe  other.  Such  a  code  of  rigo- 
rous laws  gave  occasion  to  a  certain  Athenian 
to  ask  of  the  legislator  why  he  was  so  severe  in 
his  punishments ;  and  Draco  gave  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smallest  transgression  had  appeared 
to  him  deserving  death,  he  could  not  find  any 
punishment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but 
they  were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their 
extreme  severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished 
them,  except  that  one  which  punished  a  murder- 
er with  death.  The  popularity  of  Draco  was 
uncommon,  but  the  gratitude  of  his  admirers 
proved  fatal  to  him.  When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  he  was  received  with  repeated 
applause,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  respect  to 
their  lawgiver  by  throwing  garments  upon  hint 
This  was  done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco  „, 
was  soon  hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the 
too  great  veneration  of  his  citizens.  Phtt.  in 
Sol. II.  A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  mu- 
sic. Id.  de  Music 

Drances.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Drtmacaus,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  ordered  a 
young  man  to  cut  it  off  and  g&  and  receive  the 
mnney.  Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  gene- 
rosity so  pleased  the  Chians,  that  they  raised  a 
temple  to  his  memory  and  honoured  him  as  a 
god.    Aiken.  13. 
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Buulua.  Lrvu,  a  daughter  of  German  icuw 
nod  Agr  ippina,  famous  for  her  debaucheries  and 
licentknsness.  Her  brother  Caligula  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  commanded  that  she  should  succeed  him  in 
the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  38,  in  the 
93d  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  survived  her  for  some  time. 

DaOao,  an  unskilful  historian  and  mean  usu- 
rer, whoobliaed  his  debtors,  when  they  could  not 
Say  him.  to  hear  him  read  his  composition^  to 
raw  from  them  praises  and  flattery.  Herat. 
1,5*13,  v.  86. 

Datura,  L  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsaaia, 
who  made  himself  famous  by  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  in  the  provinces  of  Blyricum  and  Pan- 
noma.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blow  which  he 

Save  to  Sejanus,  an  audacious  libertine,  proved 
is  ruin.  6ejanua  corrupted  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Drusus,  and  in  conjunction  with  her  he  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned  by  a  eunuch,  A.  D.  23.— 
II.  A  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  who 
enjoyed  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  Tibe- 
rias. His  enemy  Sejanue,  however,  effected 
his  ruin  by  bis  insinuations ;  Drusus  was  con- 
fined by  Tiberius,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment. 
He  was  found  dead  nine  days  alter  his  confine- 
ment, A.  D.  33. III.  A  son  of  the  emperor 

Claudius^  who  died  by  swallowing  a  pear  thrown* 
in  the  air. IY.  An  ambitious  Roman, 


in,  grand- 
father to  Caio.  He  was  killed  for  his  seditious 
conduct  Patere.  1,  c  13. V.  Livius,  fa- 
ther of  Julia  Augusta,  was  intimate  with  Bru- 
ms, and  killed  himself  with  him  after  the  battle 
of  Pbih>pi.  Patere.  2,  c  71. VI  M.  Li- 
vius, a  celebrated  Roman,  who  renewed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  had  proved 
ratal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  murdered  as  he 
entered  his  house,  thongh  he  was  attended  with 
a  number  of  clients  and  Latum,  to  whom  be 
had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 

B.  C.  190.    Cic.  ad  Bkr.  4,  c.  12. VII.  Nero 

Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia, 
adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was  brother  to  Ti- 
berius, who  was  afterwards  made  emperor.  He 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  against  the  Rhmti  and  Vinde- 
Kci,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph*  He  died 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  9.  He  left  three  children,  German* 
ens,  Livia,  and  Claudius,  by  his  wife  Anton ia, 

Dion, yHL  Cains,  an  historian,  who  being 

one  day  missed  from  the  cradle,  was  found  the 
next  on  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  sun.— The  plebeian 
family  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight  consuls,  two 
censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  surname  of 
Drusus  was  given  to  the  family  of  the  Livii,  as 
some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Vvrg.  in  6.  Mn.  v. 
884,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious 
Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more  particularly  I 
because  the  wife  of  Augusta*  was  of  that  family. 
Dtnzxti  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  DuHlius,  a 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  304.  It  made  k  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Soman  people  without  its- 
tribunes*  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  with* 
outa  sufficient  cause.  JW*.  3,  c.  65. Anoth- 
er, A.  U.  C.  392,  to  regulate  wbf  ♦  interest 
ought  to  be  paid  for  money  lent; 
4Ml 


Dtnuua  Ham,  C.  a 
first  who  obtained*  victory  over  the  naval  pow- 
er of  Carthage,  B.  C.  260.  He  took  90  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a  naval 
triumph,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  at  Bosk. 
The  senate  rewarded  hia  valour  by  permitting 
him  to  have  mask:  playing  and  torches  lighted, 
at  the  public  expense,  every  day  while  he  was 
at  supper.  There  were  some  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory,  and  there  stifi 
exists  a  column  at  Rome,  whkh  was  erected  m 
the  occasion.  CU.  4*  Senec — Tacti.  A**.  L, 
c.  12, 

Dumhomx,  a  powerful  chief  among  the  MAaL 
Ge*  Bell.  &  1,  c.  9. 

Dunis,  an  historian  of  Samoa,  who  flourished  • 
B.  C.  367.    He  wrote  the  life  of  Agmbocks  of 
Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  a  history  of 
Macedonia,  dec    9brab.  L 

DouMviRi,two  noble  pairiciaBaal  Rome,  fint 
appointed  by  Tarquin  to  keep  the  Sybilliue 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire,  These  aaered  bocks 
were  placed  in  the  capitol,  and  secured  in  a 
chest  ander  the  ground.  They  were  consulted 
but  seldom,  and  only  bv  an  order  of  the  senase, 
when  the  armies  had  been  defeated  in  war.  or 
when  Rome  seemed  tube  threatened  by  an  inva- 
sion or  by  secret  seditions.  These  priests  coo- 
tinned  in  their  original  institution  nil  the  year 
U.  C.  388,  when  a  law  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bunes to  increase  the  number  to  ten.  Some 
time  after  Sylla  increased  them  to  fifteen,  known 

by  ihenameofduindecemviri. There  were 

'  also  certain  magistrates  at  Rome,  called  Dv*m- 
viri  pirdueUiones  sine  r+pUale*.  They  were 
first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  for  trying  such 
as  were  accused  of  treason.  This  office  was 
abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  complains 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune,  OrwL 
pro  liabir.  Some  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumviri, 
especially  when  there  were  two  together.  They 
were  first  created  A.  U.  C.  543.  There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
two  magistrates  called  Dmtmviri  anmtritpefes. 
Tbey  were  chosen  from  the  Centurions,  and 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.  They  were  sometimes 
preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their 
magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  which 
account  they  have  been  called  Qmmqmmmala 
magistrates. 

Dvhnus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
conspired  with  many  of  his  fellow-^oWien 
against  his  master's  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  Dymnuastabbed  himself  before 
he  was  brought  before  the  king.    Curt.  6,  c.  7. 

Dysaulbi,  a  brother  of  Celeus,  who  insula- 
ted the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Celem.  Pmu.% 
c.  14. 

DracBtBTCs,  an  Athenian  archon.    Feu:  4, 


EsnoMB,  a  festival  m  honour  of  Apollo  af 
Athena,  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
mouth,  k  was- usual  to  sing  hymns  m'bonour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  bouvhsof  arareL 
—-There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  by  private  families  the  wrrenk  day 
after  the.  birth-  of  every  efctft 
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EcmcBlTtt,  a  Thessaliaa,  who  offered  vk> 
Mice  to  Pbcebas,  the  priestess  of  Apollo's  tem- 
le  of  Delphi.  From  this  circumstance  a  de> 
ree  was  made,  by  which  no  woman  was  ad- 
iitted  to  the  office  of  priestess  before  the  age  of 
fir.    DuxL± 

Ecaiiros,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
)orians  when  tbey  endeavoured  to  recover  Pe- 

jponnesus  under  Myllus.  Pans.  8,  e.  5. II. 

L  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Aristomenes 
gainst  the  Spartans. 

Echbttr  atu8,  a  son  of  Agis  1st,  king  of  Spar- 
i,  who  succeeded  his  fether,  B.  C.  1058.  Of- 
odoi.  7,  c.  904. 

Ebtjon,  I.  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  of 
even  sons,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He 
ras  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word 
Celioneus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or  descend- 

nts.    Homer,  /Z.  12. II.  The  commander 

f  the  Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the  Maced- 
onians under  Clytus,  near  the  Echinades. 
Hod.  18. 

EgnAtia  Maximxlla,  a  woman  who  accomp- 
anied her  husband  into  banishment  tinder  Ne- 
o,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  15,  C.  71. 

Elapheb5lu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana 
he  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was 
lade  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  *Xaf*,  and  offered 
3  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the 
jl lowing  circumstance :  when  the  Phocians  had 
een  severely  beaten  by  the  Thessalians,  they 
esolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  certain  Dei- 
h an  top,  10  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materials, 
nd  burn  their  wives,children,and  effects,  rather 
tian  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
nanimously  approved  by  the  womei,  who  de- 
reed  Deiphantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity. 
Vhen  every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they 
red  the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enemies,  and 
)Ught  with  such  desperate  fury,  that  they  total- 
i  routed  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
n  commemoration  of  this  unexpected  success, 
lis  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  ob- 
eyed with  the  greatest  solemnity,  so  that  even 
ne  of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  was 
ailed  Elaphebolion  from  this  circumstance. 

Electra,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
f  Argos.  She  first  incited  her  brother  Orestes 
)  revenge  his  father's  death  by  assassinating 
is  mother  Clytemnestra,  Orestes  gave  her  m 
tarriage  to  his  friend  Pylades,  and  she  became 
lother  of  two  sons,  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her 
ri  ventures  and  misfortunes  form  one  of  the  in- 
vesting tragedies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Bu- 
ilt, fab.  122.— Pans.  2,  e.  16.— Mlum.  V.  H. 
.  c.  2b,  &c. 

Et.ectrton.     Vid.  Part 411. 

ElbusInia,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
>nrth  vear  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians.  as  also 
f  the  Pheneatss,  Lacedaemonians,  Parrnasians, 
nd  Cretans ;  but  more  particularly  bv  the  peo- 
le  of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at  Biennis  in 
Lttica,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Bsmolpus, 
:.  C.  1356.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
te  religions  ceremonies  of  Greece ;  whence  it 
i  often  called  by  way  of  eminence  ftietnpa,  iht 
ipUritt.  If  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was 
ipposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance 
pon  his  head?  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the 
irae  house  with  him.  Such  a  wretch  was  pub- 
cly  pat  to  an  ignominious  death.  TMs  resti- 
sl  was  sacred  toCeres  mad  Proserpine  -r  every 


thing  contained  a  mystery,  and  Ceres  fcersefc 
was  known  only  by  the  name  of  «Yfo«,  from 
the  sorrow  and  grief  (ay**)  which  she  saflere1 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  This  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  to 
all  the  votaries  of  (he  goddess ,  and  if  any  one 
ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  ignorance,  without  proper 
introduction,  he  was  immediately  punished  with 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
initiated  at  this  solemnity;  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred 
part  of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
accusations  which  contributed  to  the  condemnat- 
ion of  Socrates.  The  initiated  were  under  the 
more  particular  care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore 
their  file  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more 
happiness  and  real  security  than  tblt  of  other 
men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted  dnrhtg 
life,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave;  and  they 
were  honoured  with  the  first  places  in  (he  Ely- 
sian  fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  m 
perpetual  fiKh  and  ignominy.  Such  as  were 
guilty  of  murder,  though  against  their  will,  and 
such  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any 
heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  such  as 
were  members  of  their  city.  This  regulation, 
which  compelled  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux, 
to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  first  ages  of  the  institution,  hut  af- 
terwards, all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were 
freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were  divided  into 
greater  and  less  mysteries.  The  lesswere  insti- 
tuted from  the  following  circumstance:  Her- 
cules passed  near  Eteusis  while  the  Athenians 
were  celebratingthe  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done  because  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling 
to  displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athe- 
nians, another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  laws.  It  was  called  ?««p«,  and 
Hercules  was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebra- 
tion and/initiated.  These  less  mysteries  were 
observed  at  Agree  near  the  ftissus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place 
Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times 
the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at  Agra. 
This  purification  they  performed  by  keeping 
themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  during 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  offered 
sacrifices  and  prayers,weanag  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, called  tepepa  or  tiitpa  and  having  under 
their  feet  Ai»*  rW«w,  Jupiter's  $kin}  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  The 
person  who  assisted  was  called  vipa**  from 
vJ»M,  water,  which  was  used  at  the  purification, 
and  they  themselves  were  called,  prot,  (he  ini- 
tialed. A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  1e*« 
mysteries,  they  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to  them, 
from  which  they  were  called  c**pt  and  c***r*t. 
inspectors.  After  this  the  priest,  called  I*»<^ 
Ti»i,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which 
they  readily  answered.  After  this,  strange  and 
amafting  objects  presented  themselves  tc  their 
sight,  hideous  noises  and  bowlings  were  heard, 
1  and  the  fremblis?  spectator*  we»e  alanaad  bv 
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tttdder,  tut  dreaded  apparitions.  This  wis 
called  «vroi/r  *,  inUtiitn.  After  this,  the  ini- 
tiated were  dismissed  with  the  barbarious  words 
of  **yi  •***£.  The  garments  in  which  they 
were  initialed  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
efficacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. '  From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  tbev 
were  never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appropriated  for 
children  or  dedicated  to  the  goddess.  The  chief 
person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called 
lqtofaj'rif,  tke  revealer  of  sacred  tkings.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  dur- 
ing life ;  though  among  the  Celeans  and  Phlia- 
aians  it  was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  years. 
He  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  totally  to  the 
service  of  the  deities ;  his  life  was  chaste  and 
single,  and  he  usually  anointed  his  body  with 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  ex- 
treme coldness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  natural  heat  The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants;  the  first  was  called  4»a4vx«,  torch- 
bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The 
second  was  called  **piH,  a  cryer.  The  third 
administered  »at  the  altar,  and  was  called  o«™ 

0u[H>t. This  festival  was  observed  in  the 

month  Badromion  on  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  15th  till  the  23d.  During 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or 
present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a 
thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlawful  for  those 
who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  cover  of  a 
well;  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weasels.  If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  was 
obliged  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  to  pay  6000 
drachmas.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to 
destroy  all  distinction  between  the  richer  and 
poorer  sorts  of  citizens.  The  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration was  called  ayoppof ,  assembly,  as  it  might 
be  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 
The  .second  day  was  called  aXaSt  ftvcat,  to  ike 
ma,  you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in 
the  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 
.a  mullet,  were  offered;  as  also  barley  from  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
6m,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
to  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which,  the  «a\«- 
$to0t  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  about  in 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  ¥«<<»  Annnrtp  Hail,  Ceres!  After 
these  followed  women,  called  Ki<r<xpop>i,  who  car- 
ried baskets,  in  which  were  sesamum,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates, 
reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  Ac.  The  fifth 
was  called  H  r*v  \amraiav  ifupa,  the  torch- 
day,  because  on  the  following  night  the  people 
run  about  with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was 
usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
which  should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  mount  jEtna. 
The  sixth  day  was  called  I**x*f,  from  lacckus, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
nts  mother  in  her  search  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  From  that  circumstance  his 
statue  had  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried 
in  solemn  procession  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
r he  statue,  with  those  that  accompa- 
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nied  it,  called  iMgflywyM,  were  crowned  wsk 

myrtle.  In  the  way,  nothing  was  heard  bat  stag- 
ing and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettle*,  as  the  vent 
ries  danced  along.  The  way  through  whka 
they  issued  from  the  city  was  called  Ltpm  «fc, 
ike  sacred  way ;  the  resting  place,  Icp«  •«**,  Inn 
a  fig-tree  which  grew  in  the  neighboaraooL 
They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Cepa* 
sus,  where  .they  derided  those  that  passed  by. 
After  they  had  passed  this  bridge,  they  entered 
Eleusis  by  a  place  called  ^»<mm  ««*«fef ,  the  as* 
Heal  entrance.  On  the  seventh  day  were  apora, 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a 
measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  been  first 
sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  day  was  called 
E*ibavf>«o*  mitpa,  because  once  JSscolarrins,  a* 
his  return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  ia>» 
tiated  by  the  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It 
became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  then 
a  second  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated,  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted. The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival 
was  called  IT**  *»%•««,  eartken  vessels,  became 
it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine, 
one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  as* 
the  other  towards  the  west ;  which,  afler  the 
repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were  bat 
thrown  down ;  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the 

Sound,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  wis 
e  manner  of  celebrating  the  Elensinian  myste- 
ries, which  have' been  deemed  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  he 
obscene  and  abominable,  and  that  from  thence 
proceeded  all  the  mysterious  secrecy.  They 
were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reiga 
of  Adrian,  where  they  were  observed  with  the 
same  ceremonies  as  before,  though  perhaps  with 
more  freedom  and  licentiousness.  They  lasted 
about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  bv 
Theodosius  ihe  Great.  JBlian.  V.  H.  13,  c.91 
Cic.  de  Leg.  9,  c.  14.— Pans.  10,  c.  fil,  Ac— 
Pint. 

Eleutheria,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Plata* 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  asserter 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Greece.  Its  institution  originated  hi  this: 
afler  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under 
Pausanias  over  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general 
in  the  country  of  Platea,  an  altar  and  statue 
were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  who  had 
freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  further  agreed  upon,  in  a 
general  assembly,  by  the  advice  of  Anstides  the 
Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  every 
fifth  year  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  to 
celebrate  Eleutheria,  festivals  of  Hherty.  The 
Plateeans  celebrated  also  an  aniversary  festival 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
that  famous  battle.  There  was  also  a  festival  of 
the  same  flame  observed  by  the  Samians,  m 
honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slave*  also,  «hen 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which 
thev  called  Eleutheria. 

Euawsn.  and  Eliaca,  a  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Phtedon  of  El  is,  who  was  originally 
a  slave,  but  restored  to  liberty  by  Alctbtades 
Dw*.— Strab. 

Eussi.     Vid.  Dido. 

Elpimcs,  a  daughter  of  M iltiades,  who  mar* 
ried  a  man  that  promised  to  release  from  con- 
finement her  brother  and  *a*band  whom  tat 
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aws  of  Adieus  had  made  responsible  for  the 
ine  imposed'on  his  father.     C.  Nep.  t»  Cm, 

Empedoclks,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  histo- 
ian  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flourished 
44  B.  G.    He  was  the  disciple  of  Telauges 
be  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  doc- 
rine  of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
be  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much  com- 
aended,  in  which  be  spoke  of  the  various  bodies 
rhich  nature  had  given  him.    He* was  first  a 
irl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish, 
n<\  lastly  Empedocles.    His  poetry  was  bold 
nd  aDimated,and  his  verses  were  so  universally 
steemed,  that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
)lympic  games  with  those  of  Homer  and  He- 
iod.  Empedocles  was  no  less  remarkable  for  bis 
u inanity  and  social  virtues  than  for  his  leani- 
ng.   He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
3  tyranny,  and  refused  to  become  the  sovereign 
f  his  country.    He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily, 
nd  often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as 
/ell  as  the  pains  of  his  body  with  music.    It  is 
eported  that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  names  of 
be  crater  of  ./Etna  proved  fatal  to  him.  Some 
naintain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
ie  was  a  god,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  himself  into  the  crater  and 
>erished  in  the  flames.    His  expectations,  how- 
ver,  were  frustrated,  and  the  volcano,  by  tnrow- 
og  np  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered  to  the 
porld  that  Empedocles  had  perished  by  fire. 
)thers  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
.gc,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 
iorat.  1,  ep.  12,  v.  20.— Cic.  de  OraL  1,  c.  50, 
fcc  —Diog.  in  vitd. 

Knnius,  Ct  This  poet,  who  has  generally  re- 
eived  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
toman  song,  was  a  native  of  Rudiae,  a  town  in 
\ilabria,  and  lived  from  the  year  of  Rome  515  to 
3T».  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia ; 
[id,  if  Silius  It  aliens  may  be  believed,  heserved. 
i  the  Calabrian  levies,  which,  in  the  year  595, 
>1  lowed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he 
aged  in  that  island  against  the  favourers  of  the 
arthaginian  cause.  After  the  termination  of 
ie  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve 
?ars  in  Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to 
f»me  by  Cato  the  censor,  who,  in  550,  visited 
ardinia,  on  returning  as  questor  from  Africa, 
t  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aventine 
ill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner, 
ivinp  only  a  single  servant-maid  as  an  attend- 
lt.  He  instructed,  however,  the  patrician 
mth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of 
any  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in*  the  state. 
<»ing  distinguished  (lijce  JEschylus,  the  great 
ther  of  Grecian  tragedy  >  in  arms  as  well  as 
Iters,  he  followed  M.FulvinsNobilior  during 
s  expedition  to  JEtoliain  564;  "and  in  5(59  he 
itained  the  freedom  of  the  city,  through  the 
vour  of  Gtuintus  Fulvins  Nbbilior,  the  son  of 
s  former  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  pro- 
zted  by  the' elder  Scipio  Africanus,  whom  he 
>«iid  to  have  accompanied  in  all  his  campaigns, 
his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Sci- 
o  Nasica;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  subsist- 
g  between  them  has  been  characterized  bythe 
:ll-known  anecdote  of  their  successively  feign- 
g  to  be  from  home.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
temperate  in  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
*ease  called  Morbus  Articularis.  a  disorder  re- 
mbling  the  gout,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age 


of  seventy,  just  after  he  had  exhibited  his  tra- 
gedy of  Thyestea.  There  is  still  extant  an 'epi- 
taph on  this  poet,  reported  to  have  been  writ 
ten  by  himself,  strongly  characteristic  of  tfca 
overweening  conceit  and  that  high  estimation  o* 
his  own  talent,  which  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  chief  blemish  of  his  character  :— 

1  Aspicite,  O  civet,  senis  Ennl  imaginis  fornum ' 
Hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  pakrum. 
Nemo  me  laerumis  decoret,  nee  funtrajUtu 
Faxitr—cur?  volUo  vivus  per  ora  virion! 

To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which 
remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  bis  predeces- 
sors, not  onlv  in  poetical  genius,  but  in  the  art 
of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  to  be 
studied  at  Rome.  Ennius  particularly  professed 
to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade  • 
his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of 
Pythagorean  transmigration.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  many  imitations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the 
Greek  tragic  writers  whom  Ennius  has  chiefly 
imitated ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  ra- 
ther translations  from  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  oh  the  same  subjects  which  he 
has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  They  are 
founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Pi  mm  and  Paris. 
Hector  and  Hecuba;  and  truly  Ennius,  as  well 
as  most  other  Latin  tragedian?,  seems  to  have 
anticipated  Horace's  maxim  ?— 

'  Reqfiiu  Itiacum  carmen  deducts  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignola  indidaque  primus.9 

The  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius,  and  of 
which  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was 
his  Annals,  or  metrical  chronicles,devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war. 
These  Annals  were  written  by  our  poet  in  his 
old  age:  at  least,  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,' on 
the  anthoritv  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  book 
was  finished  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
The  Annals  of*  Ennius  were  partly  founded  on 
those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  ballads, 
which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori* 
fines,  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts 
by  the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of 
Cato,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Nie- 
buhr  has  attempted  to  show,  that  all  the  memo- 
Table  events  of  Roman  history  had  been  versi- 
fied in  ballads,  or  metrical  chronicles,  in  the  8a- 
turnian  measure,  before  the  time  of  Ennius ; 
who.  according  to  him,  merely  expressed  m  the 
Greek  hexameter,  what  his  predecessors  had 
delivered  in  a  ruder  strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  he  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Roman  poetry.  The  poem  of-  En- 
nius, entitled  Phagetiea\  is  curious,— as  tme 
would  hardly  suppose,  that  in  this  early  age, 
luxury  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  culin- 
ary art  should  have  been  systematically  or  poet- 
ically treated.  All  that  we  know,  however,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  wa* prepared  or  served 
up,  is  from  \hf Apologia  of  Apnleius.  It  was, 
which  its  name  imports,  a  didactic  poem  on 
eatables,  particularly  fish,  as  A  puteius  testifies: 
437 
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— '<**  EnaL  #oW  pangpika,  quae  verstausscrip- 
Ml,  *  inn  umiirab  ilia  pufcuua  genera  enumerat, 
qasssciUcei  cui  iose  cvgnoratJ  k  is  wet  I  known, 
that  previous  to  the  lime  of  Eaniun,  this  subject 
had  been  discussed  hock  in  prose  and  verse  by 
various  Greek  authors,  and  was  particularly 
detailed  in  toe  poem  of  Archestrauis,  the  Epicu- 
rean:— 

'Tktbard 

Who  tang  of  poultry,  vonuon,  mad  lard, 
P**et  and  cook — — ' 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Anuleius,  that  the 
work  of  Ennius  was  a  digest  of  all  the  previous 
books  od  this  subject  Another  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  JSjncharmus,  Was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  work  of 
Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on  the  Nature 
ol  Things,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato  gave 
me  name  of  Timomt  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Tioweus  the  Loerian.  On  the  whole, 
tne  works  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and 
interesting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry 
which  afterwards  opened  to  such  perfection, 
than  estimable  from  their  own  intrinsic  beamy. 
This  applies  to  the  poetical  productions  of  En- 
nius; but  the  most  curious  point  connected 
with  his  literary  history  is  his  prose  translation 
ol'  the  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled, 
'U*4  A*ay#<3^jr.  Euhemerus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  aa  inhabitant  of  Messene, 
a  city  ol'  Peloponnesus.  Being  sent,  as  he  rep- 
resented, on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Cassan* 
aer,  king  of  Macedon,  he  came  to  an  island 
called  Panchaia,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Pana- 
ra,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  Tryphilian  Jupi- 
ter, where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gister of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these,  he  specified  Uranus,  his 
sons  Pan  and  Saturn,  and  sis  daughters  Rhea 
and  Ceres ;  as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
who  were  tiie  offspring  of  aaturn.  According- 
ly, the  desi&i  of  Euhemerus  was  to  show,  by 
investigating  their  actions,  and  recording  the 
places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that  the  my- 
thological deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  bad  conferred  on  mankind^ a  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  Meiners  and  Warbur* 
ton,  formed  the  grand  secret  revealed  at  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
translation  by  Ennius,  as  well  as  the  original 
work,  is  lost;  but  many  particulars  concerning 
Euhemerus,  and  the  object  of  his  history,  are 
mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
preserved  by  Eusebiu*.  Some  passages  have 
also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine;  and  long 
quotations  have  been  made  by  Lactantins,  in 
his  treatise  D*  Falta  Religion*.  These,  so  far 
as  they  extend,  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest 
and  purest  sources  of  mythological  history, 
though  not  much  followed  in  our  modern  Panr 
tteo*s. 

Entbllus,  a  famous  athlete  among  the  friends 
of  Aneas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryx,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  he  con- 
quered in  the  funeral  games  of  Ancbises  in 
Sicily.     Virg.  J£».  5,  v.  387.  dec. 

EpAMDfONDAS,  a  (hiaous  Theban,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Bod  )tia.  His  father's 
name  was  Potymnus.  He  has  been  celebrated 
for  his  private  virtues  and  military  accoinpUsb- 


His  love  of  troth  was  so  great,  thai  he 

never  disgraced  himself  by  falsehood.  He 
formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendship 
with  Pelopidas.  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  hank. 
By  his  advice  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes  from 
the  power  of  LacedflBraoo.  This  was  the  signal 
of  war.  Epaminondas  was  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Theban  armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  about  371 
years  B.  C*  Epaminondas  made  a  proper  us* 
of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered  Uk 
territories  of  Lacedssmon  with  50,000  meo. 
Here  he  gained  many  friends  and  partisan* ; 
but  at  his  return  to  Thebes  he  was  seised  a»  a 
traitor  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country. 
When  he  was  making  the  Theban  arms  vic- 
torious on  every  side,  he  neglected  the  law 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  in  his  ban ^ 
the  supreme  power  more  than  one  month,  ac  ] 
all  his  eminent  services  seemed  unable  to  re- 
deem him  from  death.  He  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  only  beg- 
ged his  judges  that  it  might  be  inscribed  on  hii 
tomb  that  he  had  suffered  death  for  saving  bi< 
country  from  ruin.  This  animated  reproach 
was  felt ;  he  was  pardoned,  and  invested  again 
with  the  sovereign  power.  He  was  successful 
in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and  assisted  the  EJeans 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hostile  ar- 
mies met  near  Mantinea,  and  while  Epaminon- 
das was  bravely  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
eoemy,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast 
and  expired,  exclaiming  that  he  died  uncon- 
qaered,  when  he  heard  that  the  Boeotians  ob- 
tained the  victory,  in  the 48thyear  of  his  age, 
363  years  before  Christ.  The  Thebans  severely 
lamented  his  death ;  in  him  their  power  was 
extinguished,  for  only  during  his  life  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epaminondas  was  frugal  as 
well  as  virtuous,  and  he  refused  with  indigna- 
tion the  rich  presents  which  were  offej-ed  to  him 
by  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Persia.  He  is  re- 
presented by  his  biographer  as  an  elegant  dancer 
and  a  skilful  musician,  accomplishments  hieb- 
ly  esteemed  among  bis  countrymen.  Pint,  in 
ParalL—a  Jfev.  in  vita.—XenopJL  QmasL 
Gr*e.—Diod.  15.— Polyb.  L 

Ephets,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens 
first  instituted  by  Demopboon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  51 
by  Draco,  who.  according  to  some,  first  estab- 
lished them*  They  were  superior  to  the  Areop- 
agites,  and  their  privileges  were  great  and  nu- 
merous. Solon ,  however,  lessened  their  power, 
and  intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  of  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  it  was  required  that  their  manners 
should  be  pnre  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Ephori,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lycunrus ;  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Theopompus,  B.  C.  760l  They 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  stale, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  tlte  authority  ofihe 
kin^s,  and  even  imprison  them  if  guilty  of  irreg- 
ularities. They  fined  Archidamus  for  marry- 
ing a  wife  of  *mall  stature,  and  imprisoned  Agis 
for  his  unconstitutional  behaviour.  They  were 
much  the  sam*  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 
Borne,  created  to  watch  with  a  jealous  <yeorer 
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rhelibertks  and  rfchta  of  the  populace.  They 
had  ihe  management  of  the  public  money,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  A  heir  of- 
fice was  annual,  end  they  bad  the  privilege  of 
conveniag,pra?ofming,  and4issolvingthegreaJr 
ei  and  leas  assemblies  of  tne  people.  The  for- 
mer was  composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  in- 
habitants of  tie  city ;  tne  latter  of  30.000  Lace- 
demonians, inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns 
and  villages,  C.  Nep.  m  Pout.  Z.—AristoL 
Pol,  2, 7. 

Epudaaa,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Coma* 
in  JEolia,  about  358  years  before  Christ  He 
was  disciple  of  Isocrates,  by  whose  advice  be 
wrote  a  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  battles  that  had  happened  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  barbarians  for  750  years. 
It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
now  lost    QuvntiL  10,  c  1. 

Epiauanus,  the  first  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account,  was  a  Syracnsan 
by  birth  or  emigration.  It  was  about  Olymp. 
70th,  1,  B.  C.  500,— thirty-fire  years  after 
Thespis  began  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  after  the 
commencement  of  Phrynichus,  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  J£schylos  as  a  tragedian,— 
that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  comedy  pro- 
perly so  called.  Before  him  this  department  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, nothing  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs 
and  satiric  episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or 
consistency.  He  gave  to  each  exhibition  one 
single  and  unbroken  fable,  and  converted  the 
loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dialogue.  The 
subjects  of  his  comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  them,  were 
chiefly  mythological  Tragedy  had,  some  few 
years  before  the  era  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to 
assume  its  staid  and  dignified  character.  The 
woes  of  heroes  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods  had, 
under  Phrynichus,  become  its  favourite  theme. 
The  Sicilian  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  his  audi- 
ence, by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous  maUer 
dressed  up  m  all  the  £rave  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art  Discarding,  therefore,  the 
low  drolleries  and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the 
ancient  *upuJi«,  he  opened  a  novel  and  less  io- 
vidioas  source  of  amusement,  by  composing  a 
set  of  burlesone  dramas  upon  the  usual  tragic 
subjects.  They  succeeded* ;  and  the  turn  thus 
srivea  to  comedy  long  continued:  so  that  when 
it  once  more  returned  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  speedily  did,  tragedy  and  tragic'poets  were 
ibe  constant  objects  o?  its  parody  and  ridicule. 
The  great  changes  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus 
justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  the  inventor  of 
comedy.  But  his  merits  rest  not  here :  he  was 
distinguished  for  elegance  in  composition,  as 
well  as  originality  of  conception.  So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellencies,  that  Plato  terms 
him  the  first  of  comic  writers;  and,  in  a  later 
age  and  foreign  country.  Plantus  chose  him  as 
his  model.  The  plays  or  Epicharmus,  to  judjje 
from  4he  fragments  still  left  us,  abounded  in 
apothegms,  little  consistent  with  the  idea  we 
-night  otherwise  have  entertained  of  their  na- 
ture, from  our  knowledge  of  the  buffooneries 
whence  his  comedy  sprang,  and  the  writings  of 
Aristophanes,  his  partially-extant  successor. 
But  Epicharmus  wasa  philosopher  and  a  Pytha- 
gorean.   In  the  midst  of  merriment  he  failed 


not  to  inculcate,  in  pithy  gnomss,  the  otherwise 
distasteful  lessons  of  nwrality  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless;  and,  sheltered  by  comic  license,  to 
utter  offensive  political  truths,  which,  promul 
ged  under  any  other  circumstances,  might  have 
subjected  the  sage  to  the  vengeance  of  a  des- 
potic government  We  find  Epicharmus  stifi 
composing  comedies,  B.  C.  486 :  and  again  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Hiero,  B.  €.  477.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  or  ninety-seven  years. 

Epicljms,  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  family  of 
the  Euryslhenida.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  hie  brother  Cleomenes  3d,  in  the  place  of 
Agis,  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Spar- 
ta.   Pa*j.2,*c. ». 

EncmATss,  was  a  native  of  Ambracta  in  Epi- 
rus,  and  the  imitator,  aceordi  g  to  AthensMtt, 
of  Anuphanea,  He  made  Plato  the  subject  of 
his  ridicule ;  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment 
is  preserved,  where  the  disciples  of  that  philos- 
opher are  described  as  engaged  in  deep  dt*» 
cussion  over  a  eucnmBer. 

Encr&Tus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Hieropolis 
in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  the  ireedman  ot  Nero.  Though  driven 
from  Rome  by  Donutian,  he  returned  after  the 
emperor's  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  ot  Ad* 
rian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Like  the  stoics,  he 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  he  declared  himself  strongly  against 
suicide,  which  was  so  warmly  adopted  by  his 
sect  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  1  be 
earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  use,  was  sold 
some  time  after  his  death  at  3000  drachmas. 
His  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  stoic 

Shilosophy ;  and  his  dissertations,  which  were 
elivered  to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  A  man. 
His  style  is  concise,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
full  of  energy  and  useful  maxims.  The  value 
of  his  compositions  is  well  known  from  the  say- 
ing of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who  thanked 
the  gods  be  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  wherewith  to  conduct  life  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

Epicurus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  an  of 
Neocles  and  Cberestrata,  born  at  Gargettus 
in  Attica.  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  12,  when  his  pre- 
ceptor repeated  to  him  this  verse  from  He- 
siod:— 

Hr»i  fttw  vpurtffa  £«of  ytvrr'%  &C. 

la  ike  beginning  of  (kings  the  Chaos  wu 
created, 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  JU 
To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  "  Then,"  says  the  youth. 
"  philosophers  henceforth  shall  instruct  me. 
.After  having  improved  himself,  and  enriched 
his  mind  by  travelling,  he  visited  Athens,  which 
was  then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the 
cynics,  the  peripatetics,  and  the  stoics.  Here 
he  established  himself;  and  soon  attracted  A 
number  of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gra- 
vity of  his  manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues. 
He  taught  them  that  the  happiness  of  mankHKl 
consisted  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from 
sensual  gratification  or  from  vice,  but  from  the 
enjoyments  of  the  mind  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  different  sects,  and  je^nMty 
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by  th»    stoics.    When  Leontiwa,  one  of  his 

feinab  pupils,  was  accused  of  prostituting  her- 
self to  tier  master  and  to  all  iiis  disciples,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusation 
oy  silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health 
was  at  last  impaired  by  continual  labour,  and  he 
died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  which  long  sub- 
jected him  to  the  most  excrutiating  torments, 
and  which  he  bore  with  unparalleled  fortitude. 
His  death  happened  270  years  before  Christ,  in 
the  7*1  year  ot  his  age.  His  disciples  showed 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  learned 
preceptor  by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
among  them.  While  philosophers  in  every  sect 
were  at  war  with  mankind  and  among  them- 
selves, the  followers  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect 
peace,  and  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship. 
The  day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  univer- 
sal festivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admi- 
rers gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amusement.  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiqui- 
ty, Epicurus  is  the  onlyroe  whose  writings  de- 
serve attention  for  their  number.  He  wrote  no 
less  than  300  volumes  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius ;  and  Chrysippus  was  so  jealous  of  the 
fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  sooner  had  Epi- 
curus published  one  ot  his  volumes  than  he  im- 
mediately composed  one,  that  be  might  not  be 
overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions. 
Epicurus,  however,  advanced  truths  and  argu- 
ments unknown  before ;  but  Chrysippus  said 
what  others  long  ago  had  said,  without  showing 
any  thing  which  might  be  called  originality. 
The  followers  of  Epicurus  were  numerous  in 
every  age  and  country,  his  doctrines  were  rapid- 
ly disseminated  over  the  world,  and  when  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  was  substituted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were 
undermined  antf  destroyed.  No  philosopher  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  eulogium,  and,  at 
the  3ame  time,  of  so  much  reproach,  because  his 
doctrines  were  calculated  to  divide  the  opinions 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the 
moral  constitution  of  society,  and  do  actually 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  contra- 
diction ;  bur  moreover  because  the  opinions  of 
his  later  disciples,  and  still  more  their  conduct, 
deduced  from  one  of  these  contrary  interpreta- 
tions of  his  dogmas,  hare  been  too  generally  re- 
ceived for  those  of  Epicurub  himself.  Diog.  in 
vit&.—jElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  34  and  25.— 7\mc.  3,  49,  de  finib.  2,  c.  22. 

Epidauria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
JEsculapius. 

Epiooni,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  The- 
ban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the* 
death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Thersander; 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by  the 
Corinthians,  the  people  of  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
and  Me$ara.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one 
common  cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met 
and  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Glissas.  The 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans 
•  fcdtoniyricumwithLeodamus 
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while  others  retired  into  Thebes,  where  ujct 
were  soon  besieged  and  forced  to  aurreuuer.  m 
this  war  iEgialeus  alone  was  killed,  and  his  n> 
ther  Adrastus  was  the  only  person  who  escaped 
alive  in  the  first  war.  This  whole  war,  as  Pan- 
sanias  observes,  was  written  in  verse  j  and  Cal- 
linus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  verses,  aacriha 
them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  writers.  For  my  part,  continue} 
the  geographer,  I  own  that,  next  to  the  Died 
and  Odyssey  of  Honfcr,  I  have  never  seen  i 
finer  poem.  Paws.  9,  c.  9  and  96. — Apallod.  1 
and  5.—Di&d.  4.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans,  whe, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  formed  connexion 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

EpimenIdes,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem- 
porary with  Solon.  His  father's  name  was 
Agiasarchus,  and  bis  mother's  Blasta.  He  b 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  by  those 
who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  Whil* 
he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  be  entered 
into  a  cave,  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  steer 
continued  for  40,  or  47,  or,  according  to  Pliny 
57  years ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  even 
object  so  considerably  altered,  that  he  scarce 
knew  where  he  was.  His  brother  apprized  him 
of  the  length  of  his  sleep  to  his  great  astonish 
ment.  It  is  supposed  that  he  lived  989  years 
After  death  he  was  revered  as  a  god,  and  great 
Iv  honoured  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  plague,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  many  good  and  useful  counsels.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  built  temples  in  the 
Grecian  communities.  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c  31— 
Diog.  in  vild.—Pa%s  I,  c.  14. — IHuL  in  SW.— 
VaL  Max.  8,  a  13.— Sbrab.  10.— Pirn.  7,  c  12. 

Epiochub,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia, 

Epihpanbs,  (illustrious,')  a  surname  given  to 

the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  surname 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lagidae.    Skrab.  17. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who  wis 
active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen,  bat 
his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  frag- 
ments which  they  preserve  than  for.  their  own 
intrinsic  merit.  Tne  only  edition  is  by  Dump. 
Petaviu*.  2  vols.  Paris,  1623.  The  bishop  died 
A.  D.  403. 

Epttades,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurgros,  which  forbade  laws  to  be  made.  PM. 
in  Agid.    . 

Erasistratos,  a  celebrated  physician,  grand- 
son to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  which  An- 
tiochus  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents 
for  the  cure  by  the  father  of  Anriocha*.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  vi jleni  phvac 
He  died  B.  C.  257.  Vol.  Max.  5,  <\  7.-W* 
inDemetr. 

Eratosth£nes,  son  of  Aglatn,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  dedicated 
his  time  to  grammatical  criticism  and  philoso- 
phy, but  more  particularly  to  poetry  and  ma- 
thematics. He  has  been  called  a  second  Plato, 
the  cosnmirapher,  and  the  geometer  of  the 
world.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  invtrntor  at 
the  armillary  sphere.  With  the  insti  jments 
with  whieh  the  munificence  of  the  Putaniet 
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■applied  the  library  of  Alexandria,  he  wasan- 
abled  10  measure  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  he  called  SO  1-2  degrees.  He  also  mea- 
sured a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  determined 
the  extent  and  circumference  of  the  earth  with 
great  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by  the  mod- 
erns. He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  to 
his  63d  yeavB.  C.  194.  Some  few  fragments 
remain  of  his  compositions.  He  collected  the 
annals  of  the  Egyptian  kings  by  order  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  2,  ep.  6.—  Varro. 
de  R.  R.  1,  c.  2. 

Eratostratus,  an  Ephesian,  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  Thi  burning, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  pre- 
vented or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place,  who 
was  then  present  at  the  labours  of  Olympias 
and  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of  Persia.  Era- 
tostratus  did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his 
name  by  so  uncommon  an  action.  Pint,  in 
Alex.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  14. 

Ebecrthbos.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Erichthonius.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

Eriphanis,  a  Greek  woman,  famous*  for  her 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  hunter  Melampus.  and,  to  enjoy  his  com- 
pany, she  accustomed  herself  to  live  in  the 
woods.    Aiken.  14. 

Erdco,  a  Roman  knight, -condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  death. 
Senec.  \,.<U  Clem.  14. 

Eropus,  or  JEropas,  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
who,  when  in  the  cradle,  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  1st,  B.  C.  602.  He  made  war  against  the 
Illyrians,  whom  he  conquered.    Justin.  7,  c.  2. 

feiioe,  a  servant  of  whom  Antony  demanded 
*  sword  to  kill  himself.  Eros  produced  the  in- 
strument, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
fie  killed  himself  in  his  presence.  PhU.  in  Anion. 

Eb6tu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god 
rf  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians 
;verv  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  when 
nusicians  and  others  contended.  If  any  quar- 
tets or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the  people, 
t  was  then  usaal  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers 
o  the  god  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 

Ebtiaia,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
t  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or 
-ommunicate  it  to  any  body. 

Etkarchus,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
he  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  woman  who 
aade  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
tep-daughter  Phronima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  to 
11  the  accusations  which  were  brought  against 
is  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into 
ae  sea.  She  had  a  son  called  Battus,  who 
id  a  colony  to  Cyrene.  Herodat.  4,  c.  154. 
Eteoclbs.  Vid.  Part  m." 
Eteomiccs,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who, 
port  hearing  that  Callicratidas  was  conquered 
t  Arginusoe,  ordered  the  messengers  of  this 
ews  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitvlene  in 
iumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  besieged 
le  town,  that  he  concluded  that  the  enemy  had 
btained  some  advantageous  victory,  and  he 
lised  the  siege.  Diod.  13. — Polyan.  1. 
Etesme,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gen- 
e  and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  %re  or 
x  weeks  in  the  mouths  of  spring  and  autumn. 
Meret.  5,  v.  741. 

Erlodjus,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  who  retook  Sa~ 
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lam  is,  which  had*  been  taken  from  his  father  by 
the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  Artaxerxes, 
the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantage  over  the  fleet  of  his  ene- 
my. The  Persians,  however,  soon  repaired 
their  losses,  and  Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated 
by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  at 
all  his  dominions  except  the  town  of  Salami* 
He  was  assassinated  soon  after  this  fatal  change 
of  fortune,  by  a  eunuch,  374  B.  C.  He  left 
two  sons,  Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Protagoras,  whodeprived  his  nephew  Evagoras 
of  his  possessions.  Evagoras  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity ;  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  po- 
litical error  in  the  management  of  his  kingdom, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  love  of  equity  was  a  fun 
compensation.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pro- 
tagoras took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  Evagoras  fled  to 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  gavejiim  a  government 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus,  but  his  op- 
pression rendered  him  odious,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his  orders 
put  to  death.  C.  Nep.  12,  c.  2.— Diod.  14.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  3.— Justin.  5,  c.  6. 

Evanuer,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmente. 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  frdfai  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Rome  was  afterwards  founded. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  worship 
of  the  Greet  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him 
an  altar  on  mount  Aventine.  Pavs.  8,  c.  43. 
—1M.  1,  c.  l.—ltal.  7.  v.  18.— Dionys.  Hal.  1, 
c.  7.— Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  500, 1.  v.  91. 

EvANOORfoES,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been  victorious. 
Pans.  6,  c.  a 

Evax,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning  jewels.  Ac.    Plin.  25,  c.  2. 

Eubulb,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  by  order  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her  coun- 
try, which  laboured  under  a  famine.  JBlian.  V. 
£f.l2,c.  18. 

Ecbuliobs,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
and  successor  of  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
qner  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.    Diog. 

EtnrtMTs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
mosthenes.—-II.  A  comic  poet. III.  An 

historian  who  wrot*  a  voluminous  account  of 
Mithras. 

Euctftua,  a  man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
adultery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have 
occasion  to  divorce  her.     Tacit.  Ann.  14,  c.  60. 

Euchidbs,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  aboqt 
107  miles.    The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 
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Stain*  I  a  native  of  Alegars,  disciple  of 
Socratjs,  B.  0  404.  When  the  Athenians  had 
forbidden  ail  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  oity,  Euclides  diss  owed  him- 
self in  woman's  clothes  to  introduce  himself  into 
the  presence  of  Socrates.    Diog.  im  Socrokn. 

-II.  A  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who 

flourished  300  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself 
■by  his  writings  on  music  and  geometry,  but 
particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  nia- 
.iheniaiics,  which  consist  of  problems  and  theo- 
rems-with  demonstrations.  This  work  has  been 
greatly  mutilated  by  commentators.  Euclid  was 
so  respected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  from  his  age  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
conquest,  no  mathematician  was  found  but  what 
-tad  stud ied  at  Alexandria,  He  was  so  respect- 
ed, thai  Plato,  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
asked  concerning  the  building  of  an  altar  at 
Athens,  referred  his  inquiries  to  the  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria.  Vol.  Max.  8,  c  1*— Cbc 
<fcO«U.3.c.73. 

Eudamidas,  I.  a  son  of  Arcbidamus  4th,  bro- 
ther to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  after  his  brother's  death,  B.  C.  330. 

Paus.  3,  c.  10. IL  A  son  of  Arehtdamus, 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.96& 

III.  The  commander  of  a  garrison  stationed  at 
Traezene  by  Craterus. 

Eodocu,  the  wile  of  the  emperor  Theedosius 
the  younger,  who  gave  the  public  some  compo- 
sitions.   She  died  A.  D.  460i 

Eudoxia,  L  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  Ac. II. 

A  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maximus,  and  invited 
Genseric  the  Vandal  into  Italy. 

Eunoxua,  L  a  son  of  jEschines  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  regulated  the  year  among  the 
Greek?,  among  whom  he  first  brought  from 
Egypt  the  celestial  sphere  and  regular  astrono- 
my. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
by  whose  appearance  he  pretended  to  foretell 
the  events  of  futurity.  He  died  in  has  63d  year, 
B.  0.  353.  Iaico*.  10,  v.  187.— 0***.— Pe- 
tron.  88.— IL  A  native  of  Cyzicns,  who  sailed 
all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Red 
Sea*  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 

columns  of  Hercules. IIL  A'Sicilian,  son 

of  Agathocles. 

EvEMsaos,  an  ancient  historian  of  Messeoia; 
intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
gads,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  all  had  been 
upon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men.  Ennius  trans- 
lated it  into  latin.  It  is  now  lost. 
*  Evephekus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionywis  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Metapontum  from 
his  power.  The  philosopher  begged  leave  of 
the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  m  six  months.  Dionysius  con- 
sented by  receiving  Euerituts,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  die  if  Evepheuus  did  not  return  in  time. 
Kvepaenus  returned  at  the  appointed  moment, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Dioaystus,  and  delivered 
his  friend  Eueritus  from  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.     The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with 
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mese  two  friends,  that  he  pardoned  I 

and  begged  to  share  their  friendship  and  co» 

fidenee.    <P#Jy<**.& 

Evsumstes,  a  surname  signifying  bentfad*, 
given  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Ansigonat 
Dosoa  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  -was  also 
commomly  given  to  thekingsof  Syria  and  Po> 
tus ;  and  we  often  see  among  the  former  sa 
Alexander  Eveigetes,  and  among  the  latter  a 
Mithridates  Eveigetea  Some  of  the  Romas 
emperors  also  claused  that  epithet,  ao  expre* 
sive  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

Eookktos,  a  usurper  of  the  imperial  tide 
after  the  death  of  Valeatiman  the  fld,  A.  Dl 
393. 

Eunlbus,  a  herdsman  and  steward  to  Ulysse^ 
who  knew  his  master  at  bis  return  home  from 
the  Trojan  war  after  90  years'  absence,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  removing  Penelope's  suiters.  He 
was  originally  the  sou  of  the  king  of  Scyrm, 
and,  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirates,  at 
was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewarded 
his  fidelity  and  services.  Burner.  Od.  13,  v.  48, 
1. 14,  v.  3,  i:  15,  v.  988, 1. 16  and  17. 

EuiiEt.cs,  I.  one  of  the  Baccaiadas,  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  a  poetical  history  of  Go* 
rinth,  B.  €.  750,  of  which  a  small  fragment  is 
still  extant.  Pous.  9,  c  1. — ^-11.  A  kingef 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who  diedB.  C.301 

Eumbkbs,  I.  a  Greek  oncer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to 
succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He  con- 
quered Paphlngonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealousy  of  Antij^usobUgedhnn  to  retire.  He 
joined  nis  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas,  and  de- 
feated Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neoptaks 
mus  perished  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When 
Craterus  bad  been  killed  during  the  war,  his 
remains  received  an  honourable  funeral  from 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Eumenes,  after 
weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was 
his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  rela- 
tions in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against 
Antipater,  and  conquered  him;  and  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  di- 
rected against  Antigonos,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his 
officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dis- 
band the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  secure 
himself  a  retreat;  and  he  fled  with  only  700 
faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified  place  ea 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  son 
besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  year  with  courage  and  resolution, 
but  some  disadvantageous  skirmishes  so  re- 
duced him,  that  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate, 
and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the  enemy,  had  me 
infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Ami- 
gonus.  The  conqueror,  from  shame  or  remorse, 
had  not  the  courage  to  visit  Eumenes;  bat  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  officers  in  what  manner  he 
wished  him  to  oe  kept,  he  answered.  Keep  aha 
as  carefully  as  yoa  would  keep  a  lion.  This 
severe  command  was  obeyed ;  but  the  asperity 
of  Antigonu*  vanished  m  a  few  days,  and  En- 
meaes,  del  ivered  from  the  weight  of  chain*,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Aatictmus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  wfth  whom  he 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  while  both 
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were  sobservient  to  the  command  of  Alexander; 
and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity 
were  not  a  Utile  increased  by  the  petitions  of  bis 
son  Demetrius  for  tbe  release  of /Uimenes.  But 
the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed ;  and  when  An- 
tigua us  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had 
in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  pat  to 
death  in  the  prison j  (though  some  imagine  he 
Vas  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of  his. 
conqueror.)    His  bloody  commands  were  exe- 
cuted B.  C.  315.    Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone. 
His  skill  in  public  exercises  first  recommended 
-  him  to  the  notice  of  Philro ;  and  under  Alexan- 
der his  attachment  and  fidelity  to  tbe  royal  per- 
son, and  particularly  his  military  accomplish- 
ments, promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 
Even  his  enemies  revered  him;  and  Antigo* 
nus,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  honoured  nis 
remains  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed 
his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Capnadocia. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Eumenes  had  such  a 
universal  influence  oyer  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none,  during  his  lifetime,  dared  to 
assume  tbe  title  of  king;  and  it  does  not  a  little 
reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  he 
carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interested 
motives,  but  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  his 
deceased  benefactor's  children.  PUd.  <f»  C.  Nep. 
in  vita.—Ditd.  19.— Justin.  13.— Curt.  10.— <ar- 
rian. II.  A  king  of  Pergamns,  who  succeed- 
ed his  uncle  Philetsaruson  the  throne,  B.  C.  263. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  by  seizing 
upon  many  of  the  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made 
war  against  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to 
wine.    He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after 
a  reign  of  22  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  At- 

talus.    SUrab.  15. III.  The  second  of  that 

name,  succeeded  his  father  Attains  on  the  throne 
of  Asia  and  Pergamns.  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor;  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opu- 
lent; and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his  domin- 
ions after  the  victories  obtained  over  Antiochus 
the  Great.*  He  carried  his  arms  against  Prusias 
and  Antigonns,  and  died  B.  C.  159,  after  a  reign 
of  38  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  At- 
tains second.  He  had  been  admired  for  his 
benevolence  and  magnanimity,  and  his  love  of 
learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamns,  which  had  been  founded  bv  his  pre- 
decessors, in  imitation  of  tbe  Alexandrian  col- 
lection of  the  Ptolemies.  His  brothers  were  so 
attached  to  him,  and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that 
thev  enlisted  among  his  body-guards  to  show 
their  fraternal  fidelity.    Strcb.  Y&.—J%4i*.  31 

and  34.— PoUfb. IV.  A  celebrated  orator  of 

Athens,  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. '  Some  of  his  harangues  and  .oration*  are 
extant.— —V.  An  historical  writer  in  Alexan- 
der's arrav. 

EmfeMfBM,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eume- 
tiide*,  called  by  the  Athenians  *»*■«  0m«,  e*». 
erakU  pod/tam.  They  were  celebrated  once 
e*renr  year  with  sacrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with 
offerings  of  eakes  made  by  the  most  eminent 
youths,  aad  libations  of  honey  and  wine.  At 
Athens  none  bat  freeborn  citizens  were  admit- 
ted,  vacfc  as  had  led  a  life  the  moat  virtuous  and 


unsullied.  Such  onry  were  accepted  by  Jie  god- 
desses, who  punished  all  sorts  of  wickedness  in 
a  severe  manner. 

Eumolfidjb,  the  priests  of  Ceres,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred 
to  their  judgment;  and  their  decisions,  though 
occasionally  severe,  were  considered  as  general- 
ly impartial.  The  Eumolpidae  were  descended 
from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  priesthood  .that  he  maintained 
a  war  against  Eiechlheus.  This  war  proved 
fatal  to  both;  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-establishedamong 
their  descendants,  on  condition  that  the  priest- 
hood should  ever  remain  in  the  family  of  Eu- 
molpus, and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheus.  Tbe  priesthood  continued  in  the 
family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200  years;,  and  this 
is  still  more  remarkable,  because  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  office  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  perpetual  celibacy.  Pan*.  2, 
c.  14. 

Eumolpus.  VidL  Part  III 

EuNAprce,  a  physician,  sophist,  and  historian, 
bora  at  Sardis.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  ol 
Valentinian  and  his  successors,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Caesars,  of  which  few  fragments  re- 
main. His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is 
still  extant.  It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and 
elegance,  precision  ana  correctness. 

Eunus,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut  with 
sulphur  in  his  mouth,  and  by  artfully  conveying 
fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  fod 
or.sometbing  more  than  human.  Oppression 
and  misery  compelled  2000  slares  to  join  his 
cause,  and  be  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the 
Roman  armies,  till  Pernonna  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render by  famine,  ana  exposed  on  a  cross  the 
greatest  part  of  his  followers,  B.  C.  133.  PhtL 
in&ert. 

EcPAToa,  a  son  of  Antiochus. The  sur- 
name of  fotfaUr  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such'  as  Mithridates,  Ac 
Strab.  19. 

EnPFJTHcs.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Euphabs,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Messe* 
nian  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  780.  Pans. 
4,  c.  5  and  6. 

Euphantus,  a  poet  aad  historian  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Eubulides  and  precentor  to  Antigonus, 
kirn;  of  Macedonia.    Dieg.  xn  EucL 

EupHORBOs,  I.  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  the  first  wbo  wounded  Patroclus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  ot 
Menelans,  who  bung  his  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  A  rgos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  affirmed  that  he  •  had  been  once 
Euphorbu*,  and  that  his  soul  recollected  many 
exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it  animated 
that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  farther  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  showed  at  first  sight  the  shield  of 
Etipborbn*  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  OM.  JHfe*. 
16,  v.  160.-/W  2,  c.  17.~Amtr.  Jt.  16  and 
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.   17  —If.  A  physician  of  Jnba,  king  of  Mau- 
retania. 

•  Eupuobion.  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberias  took  him  for  his  model  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father's  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in 
his  56th  year,  B.  C.  280.     Cicero,  de  Nat. 

D.  2,  c.  64i  calls  him  Obteumm. II.  The 

son  of  JEschyius.  He  conquered  four  times 
with  posthumous  tragedies  of  his  father's  com- 
position ;  and  also  wrote  several  dramas  him- 
self. One  of  his  victories  is  commemorated 
in  the  argument  to  the  Medea  of  Euripides ; 
where  'we  are  told  that  Euphoriun  was  first, 
Sophocles  second,  and  Euripides  third  with  the 
Medea.  Olymp.  87th,  2,  431. 

Euphrates,  I.  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  gov- 
erned Macedonia  with  absolute  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelly  and  pedantry.  After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  was  murdered  by  Par- 

menio. II.  A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  age  of 

Adrian,  who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  empe- 
ror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old  age, 

A.  D.  118.  Dio.  Vtd.  Part  III. 

Eupolis,  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  A  ris- 
tophanes,and  probabfyexhibited  for  the  first  time 

B.  C.  429.  In  B.  C.  425,  he  was  third  with  his 
Njt»^«ai,  when  Cratinus  was  second,  and  Aris- 
tophanes first.  In  B.  C.  421,  he  brought  out 
his  MjpiKat  and  his  KiXac* ;  one  at  the  Dtonysia 
b>  Anrafotc,  the  other  at  those,  fr  5ot« j  and  in 
a  similar  way  his  AfrtfWof  and  'ArrptfTtvrottbe 
following  year.  The  titles  of  more  than  twenty 
of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius.  A  few  fragments  remain.  Eupolis  was 
a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of  his  day 
and  city.  In  the  M«f  i«rs  he  attacked  Hyper- 
bolus,  in  the  AfrtfXwrof  an  Athenian  so  named, 
in  the  'A<rrpirtvn>t  Melanthius.  In  the  Bmmri 
he  inveighed  against  the  effeminacy  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  in  his  A**efalf*oyts  he  assailed  Cimon,- 
accusing  him,  amongst  other  charges,  of  an 
nn patriotic  bias  towards  every  thing  Spartan. 
His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  A  lcibiades,  whom  he  had  lampooned, 
probably  in  the  Ba*r«l.  By  his  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown 
overboard  during  the  passage  of  the  Athenian 
armament  to  Sicily,"  B.  C.  415.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error;  since 
Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarian,  had 
*bown  that  several  comedies  were  composed  by 
Eupolis  some  time  after  the  date  assigned  to 
this  pseudo-assassination.  His  tomb,  too,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Msoyus  by  the  8icyonians,  which  makes 
it  most  probable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
death.  • 

EonfpfDBs,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and 
Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya,  and  the  Cecropid 
tribe.  He  wa*  born.  Olymp.  75th,  1.  B.  C. 
480,  in  Salamis  (whither  his  parents  had  retired 
during  the  occupation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes.  >  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.  Aristophanes  repeatedly  imputes  mean- 
ness of  extraction,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Eu- 
ripides. He  asserts  that  she  was  an  herb-seller; 
and,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  Theopompus 
confirms  the  comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations. 


Pbilochorns,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  work-  no  k» 
ger  extant,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mo- 
ther of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  noble  ancestry. 
That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  gibe*  U 
Aristophanes  can  hardly  be  questioned.    In  a 
city  like  Athens,  where  every  person  and  every 
movement  were  exposed  to  the  remark  and  die 
gossip  of  a  prying  and  loquacious  population 
the  birth  ana  parentage  of  a  distinguished  dra- 
matist mutt  have  been  known  to  every  speeiati* 
in  the  comedian's  audience.  Hence  there  cocJd 
have  been  neither  point  nor  poignancy  in  these 
endless  jeerings,  had  not  the  fact,  in  which  ther 
turned,  been  matter  of  public  notoriety.     1  be 
mother- of  Euripides  then  was  probably  of  huuv 
hie  station.    Ha  rather,  to  whom  the  malkmcf 
Aristophanes  never  alludes,  was,  doubtless,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  respectability  j  \for  the  cosi- 
ly education  which  the  young  Euripides  receir. 
ed  intimates  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence in  his  family.    The  pupil  of  Anax- 
agoras,  Protagoras,  and Prodicus <an  instrucfer 
so  notorious  for  the  extravagant  terms  which  he 
demanded  for  his  lessons)  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  persons  at  that  time  very  mean  or 
very  poor.    In  early  life  we  are  told  that  his 
father  made  him  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  that  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  crowned  in  the  Eleosinian  and 
Thesean  contests.    It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Euripides  was  ever  actually  a  candi- 
date in  the  Olympian  games.    The  genius  of 
the  young  poet  was  not  dormant  whilst  he  was 
occupied  in  these  mere  bodily  accomplishment*; 
and  even  at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted dramatic  composition.    He  seemt  to 
have  also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting : 
and  some  of  bis  pictures  were  long  afterwards 
preserved  at  Megara.    At  length,  qnitting  the 
gymnasium,  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
and  literature.    Under  the  celebrated  rhetori- 
cian Prodicus,  one  of  the  mstrocters  of  Pericles, 
he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  whirh  his 
dramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished;  and 
from  Anaxagoras  he  imbibed  those  philosoph- 
ical notions  which  are  occasionally  brought 
forward  in  his  works.    Here  too  Pericles  was 
his  fellow-disciple.     With  Socrates^  who  bad 
studied  under  the  same  master,  Euripides  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy ;  and  from  him 
he  .derived  those  moral  gnome  so  frequently 
interwoven  into  his  speeches  and  narrations. 
Indeed  Socrates  was  even  suspected  of  largely 
assisting  the  tragedian  in  the  composition  of  bo 
plays.    Euripides  began  his  public  career,  as  i 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81st,  2,  B.  C.  456,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  or  his  age.    On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  the  third  with  a  play  entitled 
Pleiades.    In  Olymp.  84th,  4,  B.  C.  441.  he  woe 
the  priae.    In  Olymp.  87th,  9,  B.  C.  431,  he  was 
third  with  the  Medea,  the  PkiloeUtes,  the  Dittp, 
and  the  Tftmsi*,  a  satiric  drama.    His  com- 
petitors were  Euphorion  and  Sophocles,    He 
was  first  with  the  Btvvolytus,  Olymp.  88th,  I, 
B.  C.  426,  the  year  or  fiis  master  Anaxagoras's 
death :  second,  Olymp.  91st,  9,  B.  0. 415,  with 
the  Alexander  (or  Paris,)  the  JPoIomesfes,  the 
Troades,  and  the  Sisyphus,  a  satiric  drama.  It 
was  in  this  contest  that  Xenoeles.  was  first 
Two  years  after  this  the  AtLenians  sustained 
the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before  Syracuse. 
Id  his  narration  of  this  disaster  Plutarch  gives 
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am  anecdote,  which,  if  true,  bean  *  splendid 
testimony  to  the  high  reputation  in  which  Eu- 
ripides was  then  held. .,  Those  amongst  the  cap- 
tives, he  tells  us,  who  could  repeal  any  portion 
of  that  poet's  works,  were  treated  with  Kindness, 
and  even  set  at  liberty.  The  same  author  also 
informs  as  that  Euripides  honoured  the  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  in  that  siege  with  a  funeral 
poem,  two  lines  of  which  he  has  preserved. 
The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Olymp.  92d,  1, 
8.  C.  412,  the  Orato,  Olymp.  93d,  1,  B.  C. 
408.  Soon  after  this  lime  the  poet  retired  into 
Magnesia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia;  to 
the  court  of  Archelaus.  As  in  the  case  of 
jEschy his,  the  motives  for  this  self-exile  are  ob- 
scure and  uncertain.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Athens  was  by  no  means  the  most  favourable 
residence  for  distinguished  literary  merit.  The 
virulence  of  rivalry  raged  unchecked  in  a  licen- 
tious democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
patronage  to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man. 
Report,  too?  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  un- 
happy in  his  own  family.  His  first  wife,  Me- 
lito,  he  divorced  for  adultery :  and  in  his  sec- 
ond, Chaerila,  be  was  not  more  fortunate.  Envy 
and  enmity  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  infi- 
delity and  domestic  vexations  at  home,  would 
prove  no  small  inducements  for  the  poet  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Archelaus.  In  Macedonia 
he  is  said  to  have  written  a  play  in  honour  of 
that  monarch,  and  to  have  inscribedat  with  his 
patron's  name,  who  was  "So  -pleased  with  the 
manners  and  abilities  of  his  guest  as  to  appoint 
bira  one  of  his  ministers.  No  further  particu- 
lars are  recorded  of  Euripides,  except  a  few 
apocryphal  letters;  anecdotes,  and  apothegms. 
His  death,  which  took  place  Olymp.  93d,  9,  B. 
J.  406,  i(the  popular  account  be  true,  was,  like 
hat  of  jEschylus,  in  its  nature  extraordinary. 
Either  from  chance  or  malice,  the  aged  drama- 
ist  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  some  ferocious 
lounds,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled  as 
o  expire  soon  afterwards  in  his"  seventy-fifth 
rear.  The  Athenians  entreated  Archelaus  to 
end  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for  inter- 
nent.  The  request  was  refused;  and,  with 
'very  demonstration  of  grief  and  respect.  Eu- 
ipides  was  buried  at  Pella.  A  cenotaph,  now- 
•ver,  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens, 
tearing  the  following  inscription : — 

A*Zfm  filp  'EM&r  IW  EipiwOov-  torta  J*  teXti 
T*i)  M<tKe&oV  $  yho  ii$an>  ripp*  jftov. 
laroU  i'  'EXXtf&f  'EXAdf  ' AO ffyai'  x\$7<rra  31  M*»- 

Tf^aj,  &r  m>XX&r  fftti  riv  Iratvov  fyfi. 

Euripides,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients, 
ertainly  held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of 
is  two  great  rivals.  The  caustic  wit  of  Aris- 
:>phanes,  whilst  it  fastens  but  slightly  on  the 
lilings  of  the  giant  iEschylus,  and  keep  re- 
pectfully  nloof  from  the  calm  dignity  of  Sopho- 
les,  assails  with  merciless  malice  every  weak 
oint  in  the  genius,  character,  and  circumstanc- 
es of  Euripides.  He  banters  or  reproaches 
im  for  lowering  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  by  ex- 
ibiting  so  many  heroes  as  whining  tattered 
eggars ;  bv  introducing  the  vulgar  affairs  of 
rdinary  life ;  by  the  sonorous  unmeaningness 
f  his  choral  odes ;  the  meretricious  voluptuous- 
ess  of  his  music  j  the  feebleness  of  his  verses; 


and  by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personages,  how* 
ever  low  their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  charac- 
ter might  be.  He  laughs  at  the  monotonous 
construction  of  his  clumsy  prologues.  He 
charges  his  dramas  with  an  immoral  tendency 
and  the  poet  himself  with  contempt  of  the  gods 
and  a  fondness  for  new-fangled  doctrines.  He 
jeers  his  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
In  short,  Aristophanes  seems  to  regard  Eurip- 
ides with  a  most  sovereign  contempt,  bordering 
even  upon  disgust  The  attachment  of  Socra- 
tes ana  the  admiration  of  Archelaus  may  per- 
haps serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  insinuations 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  personal  character 
of  Euripides.  As  to  his  poetic  powers,  there  is 
a  striking  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  later 
comedians  and  the  author  of  the  Ran®:  for 
Menander  and  Philemon  held  him  in  high  es- 
teem. Yet  the  exact  Aristotle,  whilst  allowing 
to  Euripides  a  pre-eminence  in  the  excitement 
of  sorrowful  emotion,  censures  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  degrada- 
tion of  his  personages,  and  the  unconnected  na- 
ture of  his  choruses.  Longinus,  like  Aristotle, 
ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  in  working 
upon  the  feelings  by  depiction  of  love  and  mad- 
ness, but  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  genius.  He  even  classes  him* 
among  those  writers,  who,  far  from  possessing 
originality  of  talent,  strive  to  conceal  the  real 
meanness  of  their  conceptions,,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  sublimity  oy  studied  composition 
and  laboured  language.  LHod.  13.—  Vol.  Max, 
3,  c.  7.— Cic.  Jn.  1.  c.  50.  Or.  3,  c.  7.— Arcad. 
1,  4.  Offic.  3 ;  Find.  2.     Tusc.  1  and  4,  Ac. 

EuRYAi.ua.     Vid.  Nisus. 

EuhtbIubs,  a  Spartan  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lands  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished/ 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians; upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Herodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  &c — 
Plv4.  in  Tkan.—C.  Nep.  in  Them. 
•  Eurtcles,  I.  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 
soldiers  in  the  quarries.  PhU. II.  A  Lace- 
daemonian at  the  battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of 
Augustus.    Id.  in  Anton. 

Eurydamus,  a  wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who,  in  a 
combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  without  snow- 
ing any  signs  of  pain  or  discontinuing  the  fight. 
JElian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  19. 

Eurydicb,  I.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and!  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  discovered  it. 
Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  and  perished  by 
the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Perdiccas,  who 
succeeded  him,  shared  his  fate;  but  PhiliD,  who 
was  the  next  in  succession,  secured  himself 
against  all  attempts  from  his  mother,  and  ascend- 
ed the  throne  with  peace  and  universal  satisfac- 
tion. Eurydice  fled  to  Iphicrates,  the  Atheniac 
4ft 
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general,  for  protection.    The  manner  of  her 

death  is  up  known.    C.  Nep.  in  fykic.  3. II. 

A  daughter  of  Amyntas,  who  married  her  uncle 
Aridaeus,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  After 
tike  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Aridams  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was  to- 
tally governed  by  the  imrignes  of  his  wife,  who 
called  back  Cassander,  and  joined  her  forces 
with  his  to  march  against  rolyperchon  and 
Oly  mpias.  Eurydice  was  forsaken  by  her  troops, 
AridaBus  was  pierced  through  with  arrows,  by 
order  of  Olympian,  who  commanded  Eurydice 
to  destroy  herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword, 
or  the  halter.    She  chose  the  latter.     Vid.  Part 

III. III.  A   daughter  of  Antipater,  who 

married  one  of  the  Ptolemies:  Poms,  1, 
c.7. 

EuRYirfrDow,  a  man  who  accused*  Aristotle  of 
propagating  profane  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum. 

Eurypon,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sons.  His 
reign  was  so  glorious,  that  his  descendants  were 
called  Eurypontida.    Pans.  3,  c.  7. 

Eorysth£n£s,  a  son  of  Aristodenras,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
throne.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two  was 
born  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see  both 
'her  sons  raised  on  the  throne,  refused  to  declare 
it,  and  they  were  both  appointed  kings  of  Sparta, 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1102. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  knew  not  to  what  family  the  right 
of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  or  each  fa- 
mily. The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were 
called  Enrystkenid* ;  and  those  of  Procles, 
Proclid*.  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Sparta  for  two  kings  ot  the  same  family  to  as- 
cend the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agu 
da.  The  re  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings 
of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  84  of 
the  Proclidae.  The  former  were  the  more  iflns- 
trious.  Herodot.  4,  c  147, 1. 6,  c  53.— Pans.  3, 
c  I.— C.  Sep.  in  Ages. 

Eorysthius.     Vtd.  Part  Til. 

Euaf  toon,  and  Emrrnow,  a  man  of  Hera- 
cTea  convicted  of  adultery.  His  punishment 
was  thevcause  of  the  abolition  of  rhe  oligarchi- 
calpower  there.    Aristol.  5,  Polit. 

Euscbia,  an  emperess,  wife  to  Constantine, 
&c.  She  died  A.  D.  360,  highly  and  deservedly 
lamented. 

Eusbbtos,  a  bishop  of  Ceesarea  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Arias 
and  Alhanasius,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  the  lite  of  Constantine,  Chronicon, 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  or  which  are  now  lost.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Preparatio  and  Demonstrate 
Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  9  vols,  folio :  Rotho- 
magi,  1628;  ana  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  by 
Reading,  folio  Cantab.  1790. 

Eustathius,  I.  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
sign of  Alexander  Politus,  begun  at  Florence  in 
1735.  and  published  in  the  first  five  books  of  the 
mad,  is  not  executed,  as  a  Latin  translation  of 
449 


these  excellent  commentaries  If  among  the  de 
siderata  of  the  present  day.— H.  A  man  win 
wrote  a  very  foolish  Romance  in  Greek,  entitled 
de  hmenUe  and  hmena  aswrites,  edited  by 
Gauimimis,  &Vo.  Paris,  1617. 

EtrnrrcRATca,  I.  a  sculptor  of  Sieyon,  son  of 
Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statnes.  Those  of  Hercules  a  d 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried  on  a 
chariot  by  four  bones.  PUn.  84,  c.  a— IL  A 
man  who  betrayed  Orynthu*  to  Philip. 

EuTHTDtanra,  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
dec.    Strab.  14.  9 

EuTRonra,  L  a  Latin  historian  hn  the"  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the  fe- 
tal expedition  against  the  Persians.  His  origin, 
as  welt  as  his  dignity,  are  unknown ;  jet  some 
suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  Oarissivtus  prefixed 
to  his  history,  that  he  was  a  Roman  senator. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Valeus,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  art  Of  all  his  works,  rhe 
Roman  history  alone  is  extant  It  m  composed 
with  conciseness  and  precision,  but  without  eJe- 

Snce.  The  best  edition  of  Eutropins  is  that  of 
averkamp.  Cum  notis  variorum,  8vo.  L.  fist 
1729  and  1760.— U.  A  famous  eunuch  at  the 
court  of  Arcadhrs,  the  son  of  Theodosins  the 
Great,  &c. 

Euttclide,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  timet 
brought  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by 
twenty  of  her  children.    PUn.  7,  c.  3. 

Eux£nus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  history 
of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Italy,    jhomp- BaL  *- 

Euxippe,  a  woman  who  killed  herself  because 
the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  had  offered  violence 
to  her  virtue,  Ac. 

Exao6nits,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  a 
Cyprus,  who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  much 
or  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  Ac  that  the 
consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel 
full  of  serpents.  These  venomous  creatures,  far 
from  hurting  him,  caressed  him,  and  bannlessry 
licked  him  with  their  tongues.    Pita.  38,  c.  3. 


Fabakia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
na,  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  (faba)  were  pre- 
sented as  an  oblation. 

Fabia  Lex,  de  ambit*,  was  to  circumscribe 
the  number  of  jStetetores,  or  attendants,  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  sckjC 
high  office.    It  was  proposed,  bur  did  not  pn 

Finn,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome. 
They  were  once  so  numerous,  that  thev  tout 
upon  themselves  to  wage  war  against  the  Veiea- 
tes.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement  aetr 
the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  306  men,  were  totally  slain,  B.  C.  447. 
There  only  rema  ined  one,~wnose  tender  age  had 
detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  tbt 
noble  Fahii  in  the  following  ages.  The  ramify 
was  divided  into  six  different  branches,  Hr  Am* 
busH,  the  Maxini,  the  VUmJani,  the  BtkmtL 
the  Dorsone$y  and  the  Pictures ;  the  three  first «r 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ron.fi 
history,  but  the  others  seldom.    Di*ny%  9tei 
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~ I*P.2,c.46Tfte.~ H*r.  I.c.2.— Ovid.  Trid. 
t,  v.  MB.— Ftrfc  .»».  6,  v.  846. 

Flaoa,  I.  (Maximus  Rullianus)  was  tbe  first 
of  the  Fnbti  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Mtu> 
mmu.  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  populace  at 
ejections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  and  his  vic- 
tories oTer  the  Sanmites  in  that  capacity  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  because  he  engaged  the  enemy 
without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He  was 
fire  times  consul,  twice  dictator,  and  once  cen- 
sor. He  triumphed  over  seven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered 
himself  illustrious  by  his  patriotism— ir.  Rus- 
ticus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Claudia*  and 
Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style 
make  u*  regret  the  loss  of  his  compositions*-— - 
III.  &  Maximus, a  celebrated Roman,  first  sur- 
naraed  Verrucosus,  from  a  wart  on  his  lip,  and 
j*  *mottof  from  his  moifimsiveinaanerE.  From, 
a  dull  and  unpromising  childhood  he  burst  into 
deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  victory  over 
Ltguria;  and  the  ratal  battle  of  Thjnsymenus 
occasioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In 
rhis  important  office,  he  began  to  oppose  Anni- 
bal,  not  by  fighting  <him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predecessors,  out  he  continually  harassed 
his  army  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades, 
for  which  he  received  the  surnameof  Guncfotor, 
or  delayer.  Such  operations  for  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  some,  and 
Fabius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.  He, 
however,  still  pursued  the  measures  which  pru- 
dence and  reflection  seemed  to  dictate  as  most 
salutary  to  Rome;  and  he  patiently  bore  to  see 
his  master  of  horse  raised  to  share  the  dictato- 
rial dignity  with  himself,  by  means  of  bis  ene- 
mies at  home.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der to  his  arms  after  tbe  battle  of  Canute :  and  on 
that  occasion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  observed, 
that  Fabius  was  the  Aanibal  of  Rome.  When  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  dis- 
approved by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  ail  his 
estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his 
word  to  the  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of 
young  Scipio,  to  50  and  earrvthe  war  from  Italy 
to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical 
and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  rive  to 
?ee  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
md  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  measures  which 
tie  treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  indig- 
nation. He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age, 
lfter  ste  bad  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice 
lonoured  with  a  triumph.  PkU.  inviid. — Ftor. 

J,  c.  6—  £tt>.— Pbfye. IV.  His  son  bore  the 

;ame  name,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
ir>ble  father's  virtues.  During  his  consulship, 
ie  received  a  visit  from  his  father  on  horseback 
n  the  camp:  the  son  ordered  the  father  to  dis- 
nouot,  and  the  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  em- 
>rncing  his  son,  and  saying,  I  wished  to  know 
vhether  you  knew  what.it  was  to  he  consul, 
fie  died  before  his  father:  and  the  Cnnctator, 
vith  the  moderation  of  a  pVHosopher,  delivered 
t  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 

PTut.  in  FWno. V.  Pictor,  the'first  Roman 

rho  wrote  an  historical  account  of  bis  cotmtrv, 
Vora  tbe  age  of  Romulus  to  the  year  ef  Rome 
0o\     He  flourished  B;  C.  S&     The  senti- 


ments expressed  by  Wonysius  of  Halicamaan^ 
concerning  Fabius  Pictort  relation  of  events, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome;  and  those  of  Poly 
bias,  oa  the  occurrences  of  whieh  he  was  him 
self  an  eyewitness,  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  credit  due  to  his  whole 
history.  Dionvaius  having  himself  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  was  competent  to  deliver 
an  opinion  as  to  the  works  of  these  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  undertaking;  and  if 
would  rather  have  been  favourable  to  the  gene* 
ral  vjew  which  he  has  adopted,  to  have  estab- 
lished the  credibility  of  Fabius.  We  may  also 
safely  rely  on  tbe  judgment  which  Polybius  has 
passed,  concerning  this  oW  annalist's  relation 
of  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  since 
Polybius  had  spared  no  pains  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  whatever  could  render  his  own  ac- 
count of  them  complete  and  unexceptionable. 
The  work  which  is  now  extant,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  spurious  composition. 

VI.  A  Roman  consul,  surnamed  Ambus- 

tus,  because  be  was  struck  with  lightning.— 

VII.  Fabricianus,  a  Roman  assassinated  by  his 
wile  Fabia,  that  she  might  more  freely  enjoy 
tbe  company  of  a  favourite  youth.  His  son  was 
saved  from  his  mother's  cruelties,  and  when  he 
came  of  age  he  avenged  his  father's  death  by 
murdering  bis  mother  and  her  adulterer.  The 
senate  took  cognizance  of  the  action,  and  pa 
tronised  the  parricide.    Plut.  in  ParaU.-~ — 

VIII.  A  son  of  Paulas  JEmilius,  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  Fabii. 

Fjumrcros,  I.  a>  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  works  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Nero. II.  Caius  Luscinns,  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship, 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
Two  years  after,  Fabricius  went  as  ambassador 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  ore* 
sents,  and  heard  with  indignation  the  oners, 
which  might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius;  but  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  he  saw  him  make  a  discovery  of  the  per- 
fidious oner  of  his  physician,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  the  Roman  general  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  poison  his  royal  master.  A  contempt  of  lux- 
ury and  useless  ornaments  Ffebricins  wished  to 
inspire  among  the  people ;  and,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelius* 
Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dicta- 
tor, because  he  kept  in  his  bonse  more  than  ten 
pound  weight  of  silver  plate.  He  lived  and  died 
in  the  greatest  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  publie  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were 
obliged  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters 
when  they  arrived  at  marriageable  years.  Val. 
Max.  %  c.  9, 1. 4,  c.  4.— Flor.  1,  c.  18.— Cie.  3, 
ir  Ofic.—Pkil.  in  Pvrr%.—Virg.  JBn.  6,  v. 
844. 

Faitria,  a  woman  of  Mintunne,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marias  m  his  flight,  though 
he  had  formerly  sat  in  judgment  upon  her,  and 
divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

Fawnta  1xx.de  Stmptibut,  by  Fannin*  th«r 
consul,  A.  XT.  C.  593.  It  enacted  that  no  person 
should  spend  more  than  UN)  Astra  day  at  the* 
44* 
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great  festivals,  and  30  out*  on  other  days,  and 
ten  at  all  other  tinier. 

Fannils,  (Caius,)  an  author  in  Trajan's 
reign,  whose  history  pf  the  cruelties  of  Nero  is 
greatly  regretted. 

Faunus.  F&PartllL 

Fausta,  I.  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  Ac.  Herat. 
1.  Sit.  2,  v.  64. H.  The  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror Constaatine,  disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and 
vices. 

Faustina,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus, famous  for  her  debaucheries.  Her  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beauty,  live- 
liness, and  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of 

her  sex.    She  married  M.  Aurelina. II. 

The  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalns 
bore  that  name. 

Faustulos,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romulus  and  Remus.  He  privately  brought 
them  up  at  home.  IAv.  1,  c.  4. — Justin.  43,  c. 
2.—Plid.inRom. 

FRciALEsya  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
ployed in  declaring  war  and  making  peace. 
When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured, 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and,  after  the  allowance  of  33 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  was  declared  if 
submissions  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hurled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of-the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Lav.  1, 
c.  3, 1.  4,  c.  30. 

Fkux,  M.  Antoniub,  a  freedman  of  Clau- 
dius Caesar,  made  governor  of  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Palestine.  lie  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two 
Drusilke,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewish  princess,  sis- 
ter to  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is 
unknown.  Suet,  in  (X  18.— Ttaa*.  Ann.  13, 
c.  14. 

Feralia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  17th  or  21st  of  February. 
It  continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  ihe  gods  were  shut. 

Frrijb  Latin jb,  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis- 
trates of  47  towns  in  Latium  usually  assembled 
on  the  mount  near  Rome,  where  they  altogether 
with  the  Roman  magistrates  offered  a  bull  to 
Jupiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried  home 
some  part  after  the  immolation,  after  they-had 
sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It  con- 
tinued but  one  day  originally,  but  in  process  of 
time  four  days  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration. 
Dionvs.  Hal.  4,  c.  49.— Cic.  Ep.  6.— Lav.  21, 
&c.  The  ferias  amon?  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  public  or  private.  The  public 
were  of  four  different  kinds.  Theferiastaliva 
were  certain  immoveable  days  always  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  abserved  by  the  whole  city 
with  much  festivity  ami  public  rejoicing.  The 
fsria  ctmcepliv*  were  moveable  feasts,  and  the 
day  appointed  for  the  celebration  was  always 
previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests. 
Among  these  were  the  fefia  Lalina,  which 
were  first  established  bv  Tarquin,  and  observed 
by  the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for 
ihe  provinces  $  the  CvmptoUia,  Ac.   Tbe/rrfce 


imperaUva  were  appointed  only  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  consul,  dictator  or  praetor,  as  a  pub- 
lic rejoicing  for  some  important  victory  gamed 
over  the  enemy  of  Rome.  Tbe/rrue  Nwdtn* 
were  regular  days,  in  which  the  people  of  tat 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  assembled  to- 
gether, and  exposed  their  respective  comment* 
tie/  to  sale.  They  were  called  Nundinae,  because 
kept  every  ninth  day.  The  ferue  private  wexe 
observed  only  in  families,  in  commemoration  oJ 
birthdays,  marriages,  funerals,  and  the  like. 
The  days  on  which  the/rrue  were  observed 
were  called  by  the  Romans  feUi  dies,  because 
dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and  festivity. 

Fimbria, a  Roman  officer  who  besieged  Mitb- 
ridates  in  Pritane,  and  failed  in  his  attempts 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  deserted  by  ka 
troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  which  he  killed  him- 
self.   Plui.inLucuU. 

Frwiiua,  M,  a  powerful  native  of  Seleueia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  s 
last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

Flaccus,  (Verrius.)  a  grammarian,  tutor  to 
the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  supposed 

author  of  .the  Capitoline  marbles. A  name 

of  Horace.'    Vid.  BoraHus. 

Flacilla,  jElia,  the  mother  of  Arcadiat 
and  Honorius,  was  daughter  of  Antouius,  a 
prefect  of  Gaul. 

FlamTnia  Lbx,  agraria,  by  C.  Flaminius 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  525.  It  required  that  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Gauls  Se- 
nones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

FlIminiuSj  C,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  who  was  drawn,  into  a  battle, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  artifice 
of  Annibal.  Cic.  de  hw.  2.  c  17.— Li*.  22,  c 
3,  &c—Polyb.     Vid.  FUmtod*  Lex. 

FlAmiotus,  or  FLAMwiua,  (T.  GL)  I.  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  raised-  to  the  consulship  A.  U. 
G.  5o6.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man- troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncommon 
success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  them- 
selves his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  de- 
feated Philip  on  the  confines,  of  Epiras,  asd 
made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tributary 
to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted  peace  to  the 
conquered  monarch,  and  proclaimed  all  Greece 
free  and  independent  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  king 
Prusias,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Annibal,  and 
there  his  prudence  and  artifice  hastened  out  of  . 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror  oi 
the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  deaden  bis 
bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  gfihr,  in 
which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the  virtues 

of  h  is  model,  Scipio.    PiuL  in  vitA,—Flor. 

II.  Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Hews* 
expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a  Ganl 
Pint,  in  Flam. 311.  Calp.  Flamma,  a  tri- 
bune, who,  at  the  head  of  300  men,  saved  the 
Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C.  258,  by  ensasria? 
the  Carthaginians  and  cutting  them  to  pieces. 

Fi«avujb,  I.  a  Roman  who  informed  Gracchus 
of  the  violent  measures  of  the  senate  against 
him.— -II.  A  brother  of  Vespasian,  Ac.—— 
One  of  the  names  of  the  emperor  Domitiaa. 
Juv.  4,  v.  37. 

FrxxrtUA,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rem* 
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They  were  Jostituted  about  the  age  of  Rouin- 
ius,  but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  regularity 
and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  C.  580. 
They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness.  It 
is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration,  and  that  when  he  saw  that 
the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  Jhe 
feast,  he  retired.  This  behaviour  so  captivated 
the  degenerate  Romans,  that  the  venerable  sen- 
ator was  treated  with  the  most  uncommon  ap- 
plause as  he  retired.  Vol.  Max.  2,  c.  10. —  Varrp. 
ae  L,  L.  l.—Patcrc.  c.  L— Plin.  18,  c.  29. 

Fi,dRCs,  (L.  Annseus  Julius,)  a  'Latin  histo- 
rian of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  A.  D.  116.  He  wrote  an  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  Annals  in  four  books,  composed 
in  a  florid  and  poetic  style,  and  rather  a  pane- 
gyric on  many  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Ro- 
mans than,  a  faithful  and  correct  recital  of  their 
history.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  and  entered  the 
lists  against  the  emperor  Adrian.  ♦ 

Font£iu3  Capito,  a  man  who  conducted 
Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  Antony.  Plul. 
in  Ant. 

Front!  nus,  Sex.  Jul.  a  celebrated  geome- 
trician, who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
he  wrote  on  aqueducts  and  stratagems,  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that 
n.o  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory, 
saying,  Mcmoria  noslri  durabit,  si  vitam  me- 
ruimus.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that 
of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  17/9. 

Fhonto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 

Fur.vu  Lex  was  proposed  but  rejected,  A. 
IT.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome. 
Fcr.vu,  I.  a  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwnrds 
Cnrio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a  part 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  triumvirate, 
and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengeful. 
Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs  by 
persuading  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against 
her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, she  raised  a  faction  against  Augustus,  in 
which  she  engaged  L.  Antonius,  her  brother-in- 
Inw ;  and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  ner  husband  re- 
ceived ner  with  great  coldness  and  indifference. 
This  nnlrindness  totally  broke  her  h^irt,  and 
she  won  after  died,  about  40  years  hefo»3  the 

Christian  era.    Phil,  in  Cic.  <f»  Anton. II. 

A  wotjan  who  discdvered  to  Cicero  the  designs 
of  Catiline  upon  his  life.    Pint,  in  Cic. 

Ftn.virs,  I.  a  Roman  senator,  intimate  with 
Ansrustns.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets 
to  his  wifej  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Roman 
matrons,  for  which  he  received  so  severe  a  re- 
primand from  Augustus,  that  be  and  hi**  wife 
banned  themselves. II.  A  friend  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, who  wis  killed  in  a  sedition  with  his  son. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  his 
widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  mourn  in?  for 

Iiis  death.     Pint,  in  Oraeek. III.  Flaccus 

Censor,  a  Roman  who  plundered  a  marble  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  to  finish  the  building  of  one  which 

he  had  erected  to  Fortune.    Liv.  25,  c.  2. 

TV.  Ser.  Nobilior,  a  Roman  consul  who  went 
to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Regains.    He  was 
Part  1X-3  L 


i  shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  900  Roman 
ships.   His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to  Spain. 

;  where  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He  was 
afterwards  rewarded  with  the  consulship. 

Furii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Medul- 
lia  in  Latium,  and  come  to  settle  at  Rome  un 
der  Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the  pa- 
tricians. Camillas  was  of  this  family,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  raised  it  to.  distinction.  Pint, 
in  Camill. 

Furia  Lsx,  de  Testamentis,  by  C.  Furius  the 
tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  toieave  as  a  leg- 
acy more  than  a  thousand  asses,  except  to  the 
relations  of  the  master  who  manumitted,  with 
a  few  more  exceptions.    Cic.  1.     Vert.  42.— 

FdRius,  I.  a  military  tribune  with  Camillus. 
He  was  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  col- 
league  II.  A  Roman  slave  who  obtained 

his  freedom,  and  applied  himself  with  unremit- 
ted attention  to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  accused  be- 
fore a  Roman  tribunal  of  witchcraft,  but  hon- 
ourably  acquitted. III.   M.  Bibaculus,  a 

Latin  poet  of  Crejuma,  who  wrote  annals  in 
Iambic  verse,  and^ras  universally  celebrated 
for  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It 
is  said  that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even 
borrowed  some  of  his  lines.  Horace,  however, 
ridicules  his  verses.  Quinltf.  8,  c.  6,  &c.—Ho- 
rat.  2,  SaL  5,  v.  50. 

FuRNiu8,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who*  was  con- 
sul, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  elegant 
-historical  writings.    1  SaL  10,  v.  36. 

Fuscua,  Arist.  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

Fcaius,  a  Roman  actor,  whom  Horace  ridi- 
cules. 2  Sat.  3,  v.  60.  He  intoxicated  him- 
self: and  when  on  the  stage,  he  fell  asleep 
whilst  he  personated  Ilione,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  roused  and  moved  by  the  cries  of  a 
ghost. 

a 

GabiEnus,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  beheaded  by 
order  of  Sext.  Pompey.  It  is  maintained  that 
he  spoke  after  death.    • 

Gabinia  Lex,  de  Camitiis,  by  A.  Gabinius, 
the  tribune,  A.  XT.  C.  614.  It  required  that  in 
the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates, 
the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets  and  not 

rivet  voce. Another,  de  Militid,  by  A.  Ga- 

binius  the  tribune,  A.  TJ.  C.  685.  It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  wa? 
against  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  states,  to  sup 
ply  him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  wanted,  ovei 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  maritime 

provinces,  as  far  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea. 

Another,  de  Usvra,  by  Aul.  Gabinius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  TJ.  C.  685.  It  ordained  that  no  action  , 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money 
borrowed  unon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  versuram  facer*. 

Gabi  Nitre  Attlius.  a  Roman  consul,  who  made 
war  in  Judaea,  and  re-established  tranquillity 
there.  Hesuftered  himself  to  be  bribed,  and  re- 
placed Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
He  was  accused,  at  hia  return,  of  receiving 
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Clear*,  at  tile  request  rf  Pompev,  ably 
rI  him.  He  was  banished,  ana  died 
about  40  yean  before  Cferfct,  at  Salon*. 

Qjrr&Lioeav  *poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  genius  and  wit 

Gals*,  I.  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
pitii,  fion  the  smallaess  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
some,  k  implies,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat- 
ness, for  which  the  founder  of  the  Suhutian 
family  was  rematkabte.— —II.  Servius  Sulpi- 
lius,  a  Roman,  who  nwe  gradually  to  the  great- 
est offices  of  the  state,  and  exercised  his  power 
in  the  provinces  with  equity  and  tm  remitted  dil- 
igence. He  dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  £iero.  His  disapprobation  of  the 
emperor's  oppressive  command  m  the  provinces 
was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances.  Nero  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was  pub- 
.icly  saluted  emperor.  Irregularities  in  the  em- 
peror's ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people; 
and  when  Qalba  refused  tobay  the  soldiers  the 
money  which  he  had  |un#,  ed  them  when  hi 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eighth  of 
his  reign,  and  proclaimed  Olho  emperor  in  his 
room,  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues 
which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Galba  when  a 
private  man,  totally  disappeared  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne ;  and  he  who  showed  himself 
the  most  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an 
emperor  and  of  a  father  of  his  people.    Suelon. 

4p  Plut.invUa.—7\icit. III.  A  learned  man, 

grandfather  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name. 
Suet,  in  Galb.  4.— -IV.  Sergius,  a  celebrated 
orator  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  showed 
his  sons  to  the  Roman  people  and  implored  their 
protection,  by  which  means  he  saved  himself 
from  the  punishment  which  either  his  guilt  or 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  adversaries,  M. 
Cato  and  L.  Scribonius,  urged  as  due  to  him. 
Cic.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  53.  ad  Her.  4,  c.  5. 

Gal£nus  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
born  at  Pergamus,  the  son  of  an  architect.  *  He 
applied  himself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of 
physic.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Marcos 
Aurclius,  the  emperor,  after  whose  death  ,he  re- 
turned to  Pergamus,  where  be  died  in  his  90th 
year,  A.  D.  193.  He  wrote  no  less  than  300 
volumes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Home,  where  they  had 
been  deposited.  Wlial  remains  of  the  works  of 
Galen  has  been  published,  wilhout  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  five  vols.  fol.  Basil.  1638.  Galen  was 
likewise  edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by 
•Charterius,  13  vols,  fol  Paris,  1679,  but  very  in- 
correct. / 

Galbria,  L  the  wife  of  Vitelliu*. II.  Fns- 

tinia,*  the  wile  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius. 

Galerius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  emperor 
of  Rome  by  Diocletian.     Vid.  Maximianus. 

GaluSnus,  (Publ.  1^611110^  son  of  the  em- 
peror Valerian.  Re  reigned  conjoin*! v  with 
his  father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  2fXL  In  his 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military  char* 
acter,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Germans  and 
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Sarmatae ;  but  when  he  came  co  the  purp*,  la 
delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  indolence. 
His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest  debauchery. 
He  often  appeared  with  his  hair  powdered  wih 
golden  dost ;  and  enjoyed  tranquillity  at  hone, 
while  his  provinces  abroad  were  turn  by  civil 
quarrels  and  seditions;  and  when  he  was  ap- 
prized that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed 
that  he  could  lire  without  the  produce  of  Egjp. 
He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  inclined  u> 
raillery;  and  when  his  wife  had  been  deceived 
by  a  jeweller,  Gallienns  ordered  the  malefactor 
to  be  placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion ;  when  the 
executioner,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  lei  loose 
a  capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  laugh  ra 
raised  upon  this,  and  the  emperor  0656x7611,001 
he  who  nad  deceived  others  should  expect  to  be 
deceived  himself.  The  revolt  of  two  of  his  ok 
fleers  roused  him  to  exertion;  he  marched 
against  his  antagonists,  and  put  all  the  rebels  10 
the  *sword,  without  snowing  the  least  favoor 
either  to  rank,  sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties 
irritated  the  people  and  the  army;  emperors 
were  elected,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tyrants 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Galuenus  re- 
solved boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries ;  but  a 
the  midst  of  his  preparations,  he  was  assassi- 
nated at  Milan  by  one  of  his  officers,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  268. . 

Gallcs  (Caius,)  I.  a  friend  of  the  great  Afri- 
can us,  famous. for  his  knowledge  of  astronomr, 
and  his  exact  calculations  of  eclipses.     Cicii 

(knee. II.  JEIius,  the  3d  governor  of  Egjj* 

in  the  age  of  Augustus. UT.  Cornelius,  a 

Roman  blight,  who  rendered  himself  famous 
by  his  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents.  Fuss 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  original 
situation,  little  is  known  concerning  the  early 
years  of  Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  afeto» 
ry  as  accompanying  Octavius,  when  he  march- 
ed  to  Rome,  after  the*battle  of  Modena,  to  de* 
mand  the  consulship.    He  had  soon  so  far  ia* 

fratiated  himself  with  this  leader,  that  we  find 
im  among  the  number  of  his  advisers  after  the 
battle  of  Philippic  and  counselling  him,  along 
with  Maecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  Ihe 
senate,  with  assurances  that  be  would  offer  no 
violence  to  the  city,  but  would  regulate  all  things 
with,  clemency  and  moderation.  On  the  parti- 
tion of  the  lands,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Brutus,  Gallus  was  appointed  to  collect,  frost 
the  cantons  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  a  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  it 
place  of  depriving  them  of  their  lands.  After 
the  battle  ot  Act  Law,  he  was  opposed  to  Aneoay 
in  person,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  while 
Augustus  took  possession  of  Felusium,  itseaa- 
ern  key,  Gallus  was  employed  to  make  bimsett 
master  of  Parretonium,  which  was  considered 
as  it*  western  barrier.  Egypt  having  been  re- 
duced to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  towards  the  admin* 
traiion  of  its  internal  affairs.  He  accordingly 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  admiaiara* 
tion,  which,  on  his  retain  to  Rome,  he  deta 
mined  to  devolve  on  a  viceroy,  supported  by  a 
great  military  force  stationed  ia  djflereat  parts 
of  the  kingdom-,  Gallus. was  the  person  whoa 
he  first  invested  with  this  praiectaie;  and  Wf 
long-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  his  master* 
and  his  talents  for  conciliation,gajreiJFaty  pint 
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n  /  of  a  government  which  would  be  exercised 
v  J\  advantage  to  the  prince  who  trusted  him, 
md  the  people  who  were  confided  to  his  cafe ; 
md  so  Ions  as  he  acted  under  the 'direction  of 
Vujjusius,  he  manifested  no'defect  either  in  ca- 
pacity or  zeal.  He  opened  new  conduits  from 
he  Kile,  and  caused  the  old  channels  to  be 
leared ;  he  restored  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  tris- 
ected commerce,  and  encouraged  arts;  and'  he 
bunded  another  Alexandrian*  library,  the  for- 
ner  magnificent  collection  of  books  haying  been 
ccidentalty  burnt  in  the  time  of  J  alius  Cesar. 
Jy  these  means,  Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  un- 
ler  the  government  of  Galttts,  a  prosperity  and 
iappiness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger 
[uring  the  sway  of  the  Ptoleniies.  But  the  ter- 
nination  of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  of  Egypt 
[id  not  correspond  to  its  auspicious  commence- 
ment. Elated  with  power,  he  soon  forgot  the 
espect  that  was  due  to  his  benefactor.  He  as- 
ribed  every  thing  to  his  own  merit-«erecting 
tatues  to  himself  throughout  all  Egypt,  and 
ngraving  a  record  of  his  exploits  on  the  pyra- 
nids.  In  unguarded  hours,  and  when  under 
he  influence  of  the  double  intoxication  of  pros- 
erity  and'  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the 
tiost  opprobrious  and  insulting  expressions.  In- 
iscretion  and  vanity  were  quickly  followed  by 
cts  of  misgovernment  and  rapine.  He  plun- 
ered  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  stripped 
t  of  its  pi  incipai  ornaments ;  and  he  is  even  said, 
bough  on  no  very  certain  authority,  to  have 
illed  up  the  measure  of  bis  offences  by  conspir- 
ng  against  the  life  of  Xhe  emperor..  In  conse- 
jiience  of  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  unguard- 
d  expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed 
3  his  master,  with  exaggeration,  by  some  false 
riend  or  enemy,  he  was  recalled,  in  the  fifth 
ear  of  his  government;  and  immediately  after 
is  return  to  Rome,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
riends,  called  Largus,  stood  forth  as  his  accuser. 
Lugnstus,  in  the  meanwhile,  forbade  him  his 
resence;  and  the  charges,  which  now  multi- 
lied  from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before 
jc  senate.  Though  Gallus  had  many  friends 
mong  the  poets,  be  had  few  among  the  senators. 
Jo  one  could  refuse  verses  to  Gallus:  but  a  fair 
earing  was  probably  denied  him.  He  was  sen- 
;nced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  whole  proper- 
i  was  confiscated.  Unable  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliation, which  presented  such  a  contrast  to  his 
jrmer  brilliant  fortune,  he  terminated  his  exist- 
nce  by  a  voluntary  death.  This  sad  conclu- 
ion  to  his  once  prosperous  career  took  place  in 
27,  when  he  was  in  the  43d  year  of  liis  age. 
Phe  guilt  or  the  misfortunes  of  Gallus  as  a 
tatesman,  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  and 
e  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
atroo  of  learning,  and  as  an  elegant  poet.  Gai- 
ns was  the  friend  of  Pollio  and  Maecenas,  and 
ivalled  them,  through  life,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
moter of  the  interests  of  literature.  K(e  pro- 
•cted  Partheaius  Nieenus,  i  Greek  author, 
rho  had  been  brought  to  Rome  during  the 
•fithridatie  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
ollection  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  en- 
tiled, ITeoi  lotatiHMv  naQiyiarbiv,  declaring  in  his 
[education,  that  he  addressed  the  work  to  Gal- 
as, as  likely  w  furnish  incidents  which  might 
«  employed  by  him  In  the  poems  he  was  then 
writing.  But 'Gallus  is  best  known  to  posterity 
is  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  he  introduced  to 


the  notice  of  Maecenas,  aid  was  afeo  instr* 
mental  in  obtaining  ft*  biw  restitution  of  ha 
farm,  after  the  partition  of  the  lands-amongthte 
soldiery.  In  gratitude  for  these  and  ocfcer  fa- 
vours conferred  on  him,  the  Mantua*  bud  has 
introduced1  an  elegant  compliment  to  Gallus  » 
the  sixth  eclogue;  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to 
the  celebration  of  his  passion  for  Lycorfe.  The  . 
elegies  of  Gallus-  consisted  of  fonr  books,  bnt 
they  have  now  att  perished;  they  were  held, 
however,  in  high  estimation  so  long  as  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  Tibullus  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gallus,  and  as  his  companion  in  (he 
Elysian  fields;  and  be  eftenerthan  once  al- 
ludes to  the  extensive  celebrity  which  bis  verse* 
had  procuredfof  himself  as  well  as  his  mistress 
Qurintfliau  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poet  wkh 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  though  he  thinks  his 
style  was  somewhat  harsher  than  that  of  either. 
Besides  the  four  books  of  elegies,  Gallus  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  Greek  of  E^uphro- 
nion,  a  poem  on  the  Grynean  Grove,  written  in 
the  maimer  of  Hesiod.  Though  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  the  writings  of  Gallus  remains,  his 
name  is  still  celebrated.  '*  The  praises/  says 
Berwick, '  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Virgil,  have  survived,  and 
made  posterity,  at  the  distance  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  anxious  to  hear  his  story.  In 
vain  did  Augustus  endeavour  to  suppress  his 
fame*— in  vain  did  imperial  resentment  strive 
to  obstruct  his  reputation.  His  name  as  a  poet 
still  lives,  though  his  works,  which  gave  ce- 
lebrity to  that  name,  have  totally  perished.' 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lyeoiis 
or  Cytheris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his 
poetry.     QuvntU.  10,  e.  1.— Vtrff.  Eel.  6  and 

10.— Owrf.  Amat.  3,  el.  15,  v.  29. IV.  VI- 

bius  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gaul,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneca 
has  preserved  some  fragments. V.  A  Ro- 
man who  assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor,  and 
raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  showed  him- 
self indolent  and  eruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  indifference  the  revolt  of  his  provinces 
and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by^he  barba- 
rians. He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diers, A.  D.  253.— VI.  .Flavins  Claudius  Con- 
stantinus,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  Caesar, 
by  Constantius,  his  relation.  He  conspired 
against  his  benefactor,  and  wad  publicly  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. 

Gellius,  AtJLua,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  a?e  of  M.  A  minimis,  about  130  A.  D.  He 
published  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes  Attica, 
because  he  composed  it  at  Athens  d urine  the 
long  nights  of  tne  winler.  It  is  a  collection  of 
incongruous  matter,  which  contains  many  frag- 
ments from  the  ancient  writers,  and  often  serves 
to  explain  antique  monuments.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  for  the  improvement  of  his  eh fl 
dren,  and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  re- 
marks. The  best  editions  of  A.  Gellius  are, 
that  of  Gronovim,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1*506,  and  that  of 
Conrad,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  t7G&. 

GREMlwtrs.  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Marfas. 
He  seized  the  person  of  Marios'  and  carried 
him  to  Minturnw.     P1*t  in  Mm*. 

GewifeRTC,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  AiHca,  wnere  -ne  took 
Garthage.    He  laid  the  farndatfoo  of  the  Van- 
#1 
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V I  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  coone  of  hit 
iv  Hilary  expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and  sacked 
ELme  in  July  45ft. 

Gsimus,  a  kin?  of  Myricum,  who  imprisoned 
the  Roman  ambassador  at  the  request  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence  was 
highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and  Oentius 
was  conquered  by  Anicios,  and  led  in  triumph 
with  his  family,  B.  C.  160.    Liv.  43,  c.  19,  Ac 

Geobiuca.     Vid.  Virgilius. 

Germanicus  Ccsab,  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Anion  ia,  t  be  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was  adopt? 
ed  by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  stale.  When  his 
grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  employed 
in  a  war  in  Germany,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Arminius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return  to  Rome;  Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  bim  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Germanic  us  in  the  east  was  soxm  looked 
upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his 
death  was  meditated,  tie  was  secretly  poison- 
ed at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso,  A.  D.  19, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  received  with  the  greatest 
grief  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  and  Ti- 
berius seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had  married 
Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one 
of  whonj,  Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his 
illustrious  father.  In  the  midst  of  war  he  de- 
voted some  moments  to  study,  and  he  favour- 
ed the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some 
epigrams,  and  a  translation  of  Aratus  in  Latin 

verse.    Suelon. This  name  was  common ,  in 

the  age  of  the  emperors,  not  only  to  those  who 
had  obtained  victories  over  the  Germans,  but 
even  to  those  who  had  entered  the  borders  of 
their  country  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian 
applied  the  name  of  Germanicus,  which  he  him- 
self had  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember in  honour  of  himself.  Suet,  in  Dam. 
13.-.Mirto/.9,ep.2,v.4. 

Gbta,  I.  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

in  Nero^reign,  Ac     Tacit,  Hist.  2,  c.  72. 

IL  Septimius,.a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Caracalla.  After  his  father's  death 
he  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  h  is  brother ; 
but  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtues,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  of 
defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body,  receiv- 
ed a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand  of  her 
son,  the  28th  of  March,  A.  D.  212.  Geta  had 
not  reached  the  23d  year  of  his  an,  and  the 
Romans  had  reason  to  lament  the  death  of  so 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  Caracalla. 

Gisco,  son  of  Hamilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the  eround, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  snowing 
chat  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a  great  mind.  He 
was  made  a  general  soon  after  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corinthians,  about  309  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  by  his  success  and  iatrepi- 
4BS 


dity  he  obliged  the  enemies  of  his  country  » 

sue  for  peace. 

GladiatOrii  txmj  combats  originally  exhs> 
tied  on  the  grave  or  deceased  persons  at  Rook. 
They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  bv  ik 
Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A-  XS.  C. 
488.    It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  rendered  propitious  by  human  btooa; 
therefore,  at  funerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder 
slaves  in  cool  blood:    In  succeeding  ages  a 
was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige  them  to  kal 
one  another  like  men,  than  to  slaughter  ibea 
like  brutes;  therefore  the  barbarity  was  covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary 
combat.  Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  di* 
obedient  slaves,  were  trained  up  fox  combai; 
but  whea  the  diversion  became  more  freqneu, 
and  was  exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to 
procure  esteem  and  popularity  many  of  the 
Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the 
ft ladiatojs,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibited  u 
less  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.    Ti* 
people  were  treated  with  these  combats  nototdj 
by  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  pries* 
had  their  Ludi  poniificaUs  and  LMdi  sucerd* 
tales.    It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  more 
than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  the 
Bruti.    Their  numbers,  however,   increa**! 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city ;  and  tie 
gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spartaca% 
one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  up  ann>, 
and  the  success  to  defeat  the  Roman  armies, 
only  with  a  train  of  his  fellow-sufferers.    Whea 
they  were  first  brought  upon  the  artn^  thev 
walked  round  the  place  witf*  great  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  matched  is 
equal  pairs  with  great  nicety.    They  first  had  i 
skirmish  with  wooden  files,  called  rudes  or  ar- 
ma  lusoria.    After  this  the  effective  weapoos, 
such  as  swprds,daggerSi  Ac.  called  arma  decu- 
toria,  were  given  them,  and  the  signal  for  the 
engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet.   As  they  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fight , 
till  death,  or  suffer  death  in  the.  most  excruciat- 
ing torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate ;  and  when  one  signified  his  submission  to- 
surrendering  his  arms,  the.  victor  was  not  per 
milted  to  grant  him  his  life  without  the  leav 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.    This  was 
done  by  clenching  the  fingers  of  both  hands  be- 
tween each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  up- 
right close   together,  or   bending  hack  their 
thumbs    Tbe  first  of  these  was  called  paUicem 
prcmert,  and  signified  the  wish  of  the  people  to 
spare  the  life  of  tbe  conquered.  The  other  siga, 
called pollicem  verier* \  signified  their  disappro- 
bation, and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  his  aniago- 
nist  to  death.    The  combats  6f  gladiators  were 
sometimes  different,  either  in  weapons  or  dress: 
whence  they  were  generally  distinguished.  The 
secutores  were  armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler, 
to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  it- 
tiarii.    Th e  tkrtces,  originally  Thracians  were 
armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  shield. 
The  myrmillones,  called  also  gaRi,  from  their 
Gal}ic  dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  secu- 
tores.   They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their  headpiece  the? 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  embossed,  caDeel    , 
fioppvpoi,  whence  their  name.    The  JkopUmacki, 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  loot,  as 
their  name  implies.  The  samniUs,  aimed  after 
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the  manner  of  the  Samniies,  wore  a  large  shield, 
broad  at  the  lop,  and  growing  more  narrow  at 
i he  bottom,  more  conveniently  to  defend  the 
upper  pans  ot  the  body.  The  eesedarii,  gene- 
rally fought  from  the  essedum,  or  chariot  used 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  anda- 
Sutfce  dvrftr.u,  fought  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and 
?yeu.  Hence,  andabatarwm.  man  pugnare,  is 
to  fight  blindfolded.  The  meridian^  engaged 
in  the  afternoon.  The  pottulaUtii,  were  men 
jf  great  skill  and  experience,  and  such  as  were 
generally  produced  by  the  emperors.  The^C/- 
aUest  were  maintained  out  of  •  the  emperor's 
'reasnry,  Ascus.  The  dimackari  fought  with 
two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their aiame. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued- 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace, 
they  were  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
Dear  600  years  after  their  first  institution.  They 
were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
rtantius  and  his  two  successors,  but  Honorius 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  barbarities. 

Glaucub,  I.  a  physician,  crucified  because 
Hephaeslion  died  while  under  his  care.  PUU. 
in  Alex.—\\.  A  son  of  Hippolytus,  whose 
descendants  reigned  in  Ionia. 

Gkbar,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  that  it 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plin. 
b,c,26. 

Gobryab,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noble- 
men who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis.     Vid.  Darius.    Herodot.  3,  e.  70. 

Gordianos,  M.  Antonius  African  us,  I.  a  son 
of  Melius  Marcel  1  us,  descended  from  Trajan  by 
his  mother's  side.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  poetry,  and  composed  a  poem  in  thirty 
books,  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aurelius.  After  he  had  attained  his  80ih 
year  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  domestic 
tranquillity,  he  was  roused  from  his  peaceful 
occupations  by  the  tyrannical  reign  of  the1 
Maximini,  and  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  rebellions  troops  of  his  province.  He  long 
declined  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  but  the 
threats  of  immediate  death  gained  nis  compli- 
ance. Maximinus  marched  against  him  with 
the  greatest  indignation;  and  Gordian  sent  his 
son,  with  whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was 
killed,  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and 
grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, strangled  Himself  at  Carthage  before  he 
had  been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire A.  D.  236.    He  was  universally  lamented 

bv  tne  army  and  people. II.  M.  Antoninus 

Afrieanus,  son  of  Gordianus,  was  instructed  by 
Serenus  Samnncicus,  who  left  him  his  library, 
which  consisted  of  6*2,000  volumes.  He  passed 
into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant  to  his 
father,  who  had  obtained  that  province,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  elected  emperor  in 
conjunction  with  him.  He  marched  against  the 
partisans  of  Maximinus,  his  antagonist,  in  Mau- 
ritania, and  was  killed  in  a  Woody  battle  on  the 
25th  of  June  A.  D.  236,  after  a  reign  of  about 
six  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
but  he  has  been  justly  blamed  bv  his  biographers 
on  account  of  his  lascivious  propensities,  which 
;  educed  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
aid  age,  though  he  was  bat  in  his  46th  year  at 


the  time  of  his  death.— -HI.  M.  Antomarav 
Pius,  grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  was  but  13 
years  old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Caesar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  at- 
tended with  universal  marks  of  approbation. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Furif 
Sabina  Tranquilina,  daughter  of  Misitheus,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  public 
virtues.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  took  many 
flourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary* 
In  this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a  tri- 
umph, and  saluted  Misiiheus  as  the  guardian 
of  the  republic.  Gordian  was  assassinated  in 
the  east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheus  • 
and  who  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  mux 
dering  a  warlike  and  amiable  prince.  The  se- 
nate, sensible  of  his  merit,  ordered  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be  free 
at  Rome  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens 
of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordianus, 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in' 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 

Gordius,  1/a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne!  Dur- 
ing a  sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  tne  ora- 
cle, and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would 
cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their  king  the 
first  roan  ihey  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter mounted  on  a  chariot  Gordius  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  conse- 
crated "his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught  tree 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  the  ends 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.  Prom  this 
circumstance  a  report  was  soon  spread  that  the 
empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to 
him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gor- 
dium ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  might  inspire  his^soldiers  with  cou- 
rage, and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was 
born  to  conquer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword;  and  from  that  circumstance  asserted 
that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and  that  his 
claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully  justified. 
Justin.  11,  c.  7.— Curt..  3,  c.  1.— Arrian.  1.— 
II.  A  tyrant  of  Corinth.    Aristot.. 

Gorgias,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
of  Carman  tides,  surnamed  LeorUinus,  because 
born  at  Leontium  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by 
bis  countrymen  to  solicit  toe  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  and  wa* 
successful  in  his  embassy.  He  lived  to  his  106ih 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two  frogmen* 
of  his  compositions  are  extant.  Pans.  f6,  c.  17. 
—Cic.  in  Orat.  22,  &c.—Senect.  15,  t»  Brut. 
\5.—QiUntil  3  and  12. 

Gorou*,  the  son  6f  Aristomenes  the  Messe* 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a  vir- 
gin, by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the 
greatest  kindness  from  her  humanity,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had 
attempted  his  life,  &c.    Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Gracchus,  (T.  Sempronius,)  I.  father  of  Ti 
berius  and  Cains  Gracchus,  twice  consul  and 
once  censor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability  ei- 
ther in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  ihevmies. 
He  made  war  in  Gaul,  and  met  with  much  sac* 
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erne  fit  flptin.  He  ine*rie4  fcmpronia,  ef  the 
f fcmily  of  the  frapiue,  a  woman  of  great  virtue, 
piety,  and  le'jeing.  Cit.  d$  OroL  1,  c.  48. 
Tueir  children,  Tiberias  and  Cairo,  ***>  had 
been  educated  muter  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  for  their 
eloquence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  populace,  which  at 
last  proved  fatal  m  them.  With  a  winning  do* 
qoeuce,  aifected  moderation,  and  uncommoe 
popularity,  Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agra- 
rian law,  which  had  already  censed  such  disten- 
tions at  Rome.  (  Vid.  Agraria.)  By  the  means 
of  violence,  his  proposition  passed  into  a  law, , 
and  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  his 
father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother 
Cains,  to  make  en  equal  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  The  riches  of  Attains, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition :  and  Tibe- 
njns  enjoyed  the  triumph  ot  bis  successful  en- 
terprise, when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  his  adherents. by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  popu- 
lace were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The 
deathof  Tiberius  checked  for  awhtye  the  friends 
of  the|»eopie;  hot  Gains,  sported  by  ambition' 
and  furious  sea),  attempted  to  semove  every  ob- 
stacle which  stood  in  his  way  by  force  end  vio- 
lence. He  supported  the  cause  of  the  people, 
with  more  vehemence  than  Tiberius ;  and  nis 
success  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
animate  bis  resentment  against  the  nobles. 
With  the  privileges  of  e  tribune,  he  soon  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  pa- 
Uicians  with  contempt.  This  behaviour  hasten- 
ed the  ruin  of  Cains,  and  m  the  tumult  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  has  friends  pre- 
vented him  from  committing  suicide.  This 
increased  the  sedition,  and  he  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about 
13  years  after  the  unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his 
wife  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  his  death. 
Cains  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  tbe  blood  of  Scipio  Africanos  the 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  m  his  bed. 
PUti.  w  vtia.—Cic.  -in  Cat.  1^-Ltiean.  6,  v. 

■»oV-F/*r,  8,  c.   17,  1.   3,  c.   14,  dec. II. 

Sempronius,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  or- 
der of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  banished  14 
years.  Julia  also  shared  his  fate.  T*cit.  Ann. 
1,  c.  93.  ' 

Guakios  PrmoNitis,  I.  an  officer  who,  being 
taken  by  Pompey's  general,  refused  the  life 
which  wns  tendered  to  him ;  observing  that  Cat- 
knar's  soldiers  received  not  but  granted  life.   He 

kil  ed  himself.    PhU.  in  Cos. II.  A  son  of 

'the  wife  of  Marios  by  a  former  husband,— 
III.  Ctnimus,  a  man  intimate  with  Crassusand 
ether  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  whose  vices  be 
lashed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  dc.  Bmt.4& 
and  4fi.     Orat.  3,  c.  6U 

Gr  An  Anus,  I.  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father 
f e  th c  emperor  Valentinian  1st.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  only  eight  years  old ;  and 
after  he  had  reigned-  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  his  father,  he  been  me  sole  emperor  in  the 
Jfithyearof  hit  age..  He  soon  after  took,  aa 
his  imperial  colleague,  Theodosiu*.  whom  he 
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appointed  over  the  eastern  pans  of  Use  emruc 
His  courage  in  tbe  field  is  as  remarkable  as  to 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  for  philosophy. 
He  slaughtered  30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,**! 
supported  tbe  tottering  slate  by  his  prudence 
and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Pagan  sa- 
perstiUon  of  his  subjects  proved  hist  rain ;  as4 
Maxiiainus,  who  undertook  the  defence  6i  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  vas  join- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  discontented  Bo- 
mans,  .and  met  Gratien  near  Paris  in  Gail 
Gratjan  was  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  ne>d 
of  battle,  and  was  murdered  by  the  rebels,  A.  D. 
383,  in  the  24th  .year  of  his  age, 11.  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  invested  with  tbe  imperial  fmrjk 
by  the  rebellious  army  in  Britain,  in  opposite* 
toHonorius.  Hewasaasassiimted.Jowiaoeiaf 
after  by  those  very  troops  to  whom  he  awed  h* 
elevation,  A.  D.  407. 

'Gfunue  Falisojs,  a  Latin  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by  ana 
among  tbe  more  ancient  authors.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Oynt&ticom.^  mock 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  pexspkoja. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in  the  number  of 
verses.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  AmsL  4* 
172&     Ovid.  Ponl.  4,  el.  16,  v.  34. 

GejKKMuua,  (Theod.  Tbaumatargas,^  L  a  dav 
cipie  of  Origen,  afterwards  bishop  of  fteocmnv 
rea,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A-  D.  366, 
and  it.  is  said  that  he  left  only  seventeen  idola- 
ters in  his  diocess,  where  he  bad  found  oatv 
seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works  are  extant 
his  graoulatory  oration  to  Origeo,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1622.— 
II.  Naazianzen,  surnamed  the  JMsine,  was 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  he  resigned  oa 
its  being  disputed.  His  writings  rival  those  ei 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  elo- 
quence, sublimity,  and  variety.  His  sermons 
are  mora  for  philosophers  than  common  hear- 
ers, but  replete  with  seriousness  and  devotion. 
Erasmus  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  transmit 
his  works,  from  the  apprehension  of  not  trans- 
fusing into  another  language  the  smartness  and 
acumen  of  his  style,  and  the  staielimess  and 
happy  diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  P. 
389.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.  was  pub- 
lished at  Peris,  1778. III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa, 

author  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  repre- 
sented as  allegorical  and  affected ;  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  mach 
with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture,  moral  discourses,  aet- 
mpns  on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises,  pane* 
gyrics  on  saints;  tbe  best  edition  of  which  it 
that  of  Morell,  9  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615.  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  396. IV.  Another  Chris- 
tian writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by  the 
Benedictines',  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1706. 

Grylujs,  a  son  of  Xenopbon,  mho  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantiaca,  B.  C.  963.     VU.  Xt%*pkm> 

Gross,  or  Gym,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Can- 
dauJes,  kins?  of  the  country,  showed  his  wim 
naked.  The  aueen  was  so  incensed  at  this 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirmity  m  bet 
husband,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  either  to  pre 
pare  for  death  himself  or  to  murder  Oandaelat 
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He  chfose  (be  latter,  uid  married  the  queen,  and 
ascended  the  vacant  throat  about  318  yean  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Mermnadw  wha  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned 
38  yearn,  end  distinguished  himself  by  the  im- 
mense presents  which  he  made  to  the  arnek  of 
Delphi.  Btrodrt.  1,  e.  8.—PUU.  dimL  10,  de 
rtp.—  Vak  Max.  7,  c.  1.— Cic  Qfic.  3, 9. 

Gvupppa,  1.  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C 
414,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy  V  generals,  and  obliged  them  to  sur- 
render. He  accompanied  Lvsander  in  his 
expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  conqueror  with  the  money  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  pWmder,  which  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he 
had  the  meaatie&s  to  unsew  ihe  bottom  of  the 
bags  which  contained  it,  and  secreted  about 
t  h  ree  hundred  talents.  His  theft  was  discover* 
ed ;  and,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  by  this 
act  of  meanness,  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  vic- 
torious actions.     Ttfndl.  4,  et  (  v.  Uft.—PlnL 

in  NicidL II.  An  Arcadian  in  the  Rotulian 

war.     Virg.  JEn»  12,  *.  272. 

Gymnasium.     Vid.  Part  L 

Gymnosomubtjb,  a  certain  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed 
their  suMtmm  bonum  in  pleasure,  and  their 
summun  malum  in  pain.  They  lived  naked, 
as  their  name  unpins,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  open  airf to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  They  were  often 
seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the 
disk  of  the  sun  from  the  tune  of  its  ri&mg  till 
the  hour  of  its  setting.  Sometimes  they  stood 
wjiole  day*  upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand,  with- 
out moving  or  showing  any  concern  for  what 
surrounded  them.  Alexander  was  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  de- 
spise bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themselves 
to  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a 
groan  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The 
conqueror  condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his 
astonishment  was  increased  when  he  saw  one 
ol  them  ascend  a  burning  pile  with  firmness 
.and  unconcern,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  un- 
moved, when  the  names  surrounded  him  on 
every  side.  Vid.  Calami*.  The  Brachmans 
were  a  branch  of  the  seel  of  the  Gvmnosophistae. 
Vid.  Brackmane*.--&nd>.  15,  Vic—Pirn.  7,  c. 
a— Cic  Vase.  *>.—Lucen.  8>  v.  840.— Curt.  8, 
%  9.— Dion. 

H. 

HiiuiOH.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ha  lotus,  a  eunuch,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Claudius.  He  poisoned  the  emperor'* 
food  by  order  of  Agrippma.  Tool.  Aim,  2, 
c.66. 

Hannibal.     Vid.  Anwibml. 

HajAio.     Vid.  Anno. 

Haumodius,  a  friend  of  Aristogitou,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny' of  the  Pi- 
sistralidm,  B.  C.  510.  (  Vid.  Arisiogtion.)  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  these 
illustrious  citizens,  made  a  lay  that  ao  oac 


should  eve*  bear  &e  name  of  Aristogiton  and 
Harmodius.  Herod*.  6,  e.  &.— Pttft.  34,  c  € 
~-Sen*c.ir.fL 

HarpAots,  a  general  of  Cyras.  He  eon* 
nuered  Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  from 
•Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  toea. 
the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  patting  to  death  the  infant  Cy- 
rus*   Herod*.  1,  c.  W8.— Justin.  1,  c.  5  and  6 

HaupIlos.  a  man  intrusted  with  the  tree* 
sores  of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  would  perish  in  hi&expedition, 
rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  ana  vicious* 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  return- 
ing with  areat  resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted  the  ora- 
tors, among;  whom  was  Demosthenes.  When 
brought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with  impunity  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
Thimbro,B.C.335.    Ptot.  i%  Pkoc—Diod.  17. 

Harpalvcb,  I.  the  daughter  of  Happalycus, 
king  of  Thrace,  When  her  Mather's  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which* 
happened  soon  after  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her 
disconsolate; 'she  fled  the  society  of  mankind,  * 
and  lived  in  the  forests  upon  plunder  and  ra- 
pine. After  her  death  the  people  of  the  country 
disputed  their  respective  light  to  the  posses* 
sioas  she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
on  her  tomb.  Virg.  jEm.  1,  v.  ml.—ffygin. 
fab.  193  and  258. 

Ha«ipociiat!o!c,  I.  a  Platonic  philosopher  ct 
Argos,  from  whom  Stobasus  compiled  his  ec» 
kjrues,-— IL  A  sophist,  called  also  JElius.— • 
HI.  Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  an* 
thor  of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. 

Harustox,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed.  He  received  the  name  of 
Artapez,  ab  aris  asptciendti,  and  that  of  Eo> 
tupez,  an  exits  inspicicndis.  The  order  of  Arus* 
pices  was  first  established  at  Rome  by  Romulus 
and  the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  by  origin, 
as  they  were  particularly  famous  in  that  branch  - 
of  divination.  ( Vid.  Toga.)  They  were  ori- 
ginally three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly  sent 
six  noble  youths,  or,  according  to  others,  tweive, 
to  Btrnria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  art.  The  office  of  the  Haf  uspices  con- 
sisted in  observing  these  four  particulars ;  the 
beast  before  it  wa9  sacrificed ;  its  entrails:  the 
flames  which  consuVned  the  sacrifice ;  and  the 
flour,  frankincense,  &c.  which  was  used.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims  did 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use  ,' 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Oreeks,  Egyptians,  &c. 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  tvranny.  Agesilaus,  when  in  Egypt, 
raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers  by  a 
superstitious  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  his 
hand  the  word  ****,  victory*  in  large  characters 
and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand 
till  the  impression  was  communicated  to  the 
flesh,  he  showed  It  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated 
them  by  ohserv.ng.  that  the  gods  signified  their 
approaching  victories  even  by  marking  it  in  the 
bctf  v  of  the  sacrificed  animal*.  Cic.  de  IH». 
•  HtUATJBcs,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  bora  M9 
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yuan  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
tasncs.    Herodrt.  2,  c.  143. 

K  ccatf.su,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by  the 
Slrt  CQDicensians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 
goddess,  who  was  deemed  the  patroness  of  fam- 
ilies and  of  children.  From  this  circumstance 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the 
streets,  where  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  were 
lermitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it  while  they 
reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it. 

Hecatombou,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Judo,  by  the  Argians  and  people  of  JEgina. 
It  receives  its  name  from  *k*tw,  &  #w,  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  hundred  bulls,,  which  were  always 
offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the  flesh  distributed 
among  the  poorest  citizens. 

Hecatowhonu,  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  enemies.  Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

Hector,  son  of  king  £riam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that 
fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married  An- 
dromache, the  daughter  of  Eetiom,  by  whom  he 
had  Astyanax.  He  was  appointed  captain  of 
all  the  Trojan  forces  when  Troy  was  besieged 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  valour  with  which  he 
behaved  showed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  according 
to  Hyginus,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  enemy  perished  by  his  hand.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
the  city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy  near  the  Scean  gates, 
though  his  father  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  blamed  their  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to 
retire.  The  sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and 
he  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek, 
pursued,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  bis  body' 
was  dragged  in  cmel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  had 
Killed.  The  body,  after  receiving  the  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Priam,  and  the 
Trojans  obtained  from,  tne  Greeks  a  truce  of 
some  days  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasted  in  the 
age  of  the  geographer  Pansaniqs  that  they  had 
the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by  or- 
der of  an  oracle;  which  promised  them  undis- 
turbed felicity  if  thev  were  in  possession  of  that 
hero's  remains.  The  epithet  of  Hedoreus-  is 
applied  by  the  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 

fressive  of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer.  II. 
.  Ac—  Virg.  M%.  1,  Ac— Ot?trf.  Met.  IS  and 
1 3.— Dictvs  CreL—  Dares  Pkryg.—Hygin.  fab. 
90  and  112.— Pans,  1, 3,  and  9,  c.  \&.—Quintil. 
Smnrn.  1  and  3. 

Hecuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cissets,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mother*  During  the  Trojan  war  she  saw  the 
greatest  part  of  her  children  perish  by  the,  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and,  like  a  mother,  she  confessed 
her  gr ief  hy  her  tears  and  lamentations,  particu- 
larly at  the  death  of  Hector,  her  eldest  son. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the 
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caotivea,feU  to  the  k*  of  Ulysses,  an.  1< 
with  the  conquerors  lor  Greece,  A  tier  uus  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  according  to  Hygi- 
nus, and  the  place  was,  from  that  circumstance, 
galled  Qme**.  Hecuba  had  a  great  ntunber  of 
children' by  Priam,  among  whom  were  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Pammon.  Helenas,  Poiytes, 
Antiphon,  Hipponous,  Polydorus,  Troilos;  and 
among  the  daughters,  Creusa,  luone,  Laodke, 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  Ovid.  McL  11,  t. 
761,  1.  13,  v.  515.— tifgi*.  fab.  lll^-Vug. 
J9».  3,  v.  44.— .to.  10,  v.  m.—Str*k.  13. 
Diciys  CrtL  4  and  b.—AfoUtd.  3,  c.  IS. 

Hbgelqcbos,  a  general  of  6000  Athenians 
sent  to  Mantinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epani» 
nondas.    Diod.  15. 

IIeoemon,  I.  a  Thracian  poet  in  the  age  ef 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Gigankv 
machia,  besides  other  works.  JEHa*.  K.A4, 
c.  11.— II.  Another  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  war  of  Leuctra,  &c  jElian.  V.  J5L  8,  e. 
11. 

Hboesiub,  I.  a  philosopher,  who  so  eloquently 
convinced  bis  auditors  of  their  failings  and  fat 
lies,  and  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no 
dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  guilty  of 
suicide,    Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  continue  hs 

doctrines.   Cic.  7Vsc  1,  c.  34. IL  A  ramoss 

orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrupted  the  elegant 
diction  of  Attica,  by  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
idioms.  -Cic.  Oral.  67,  69.  BruL  83.-— Sink. 
9.—Phd.inAlez. 

Hegesiloghus,  r>  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 
his  father  Philip.— II.  Another  native  of 
Rhodes,  171  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  engaged  his  countrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet 
of  40  ships  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia. 

Heg£8ipyi*e,  a  daughter  of  Olorns  king  of 
Thrace,  who  married  Mihiades  and  ' 
mother  of  Cimon.    PUd. 

HfiGETORiDes,  a  Thasian,  who,  upon 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
law  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  speak 
or*  peace,  went  to  the  market-place  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  boldly  told  his  countrymen 
to  treat  him  as  they  pleased,  provided  they 
saved  the  city  from  the  calamities  which  the 
continuation  of  the  war  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Thasians  were  awakened,  the  law  was 
abrogated,  and  Hegetorides  pardoned,  Jfec 
Polyan.  3. 

Helena,  I.  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyudarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  Vid.  Leda.  According  to  some  au- 
thors, Helen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  Leda  was  only  her  nurse;  nnd  to  re- 
concile this  variety  .of  opinions,  some  imagine 
that  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired,  even 
in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with  his  friend  Pf 
ritrrous,  carried  her  away  before  she  had  attain- 
ed her  tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphid- 
na»,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  JSthraJ'  Her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  bv 
force  of  *  rms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  oapot* 
luted  to  Sparta,  her  native  country.  The  most 
celebrated  of  her  suiters  were  Ulysses  son  of 
Laertes,  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor, 
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cm  of  Capaneus,  Diotnedes  son  of  Tydens, 
>hilocteies  son  of  Paean,  Protesilaas  son  of 
phiclus,  Eurypilus  son  of  fivemon,  Ajax  and 
eucer  sods  of  Telamon,  Patroclas  son  of 
Inoeiius,  Menelans  son  of  Aureus,  Thoas,  Ido- 
leneus.  and  Merioo.  Tyndarus  was  rather 
larmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  num- 
er  of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
Etch  to  become  his  son-in-law.  Ulysses  advised 
le  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the  suit- 
rs,  that  they  would  approve  of  the  uninfluen- 
ed  choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
moQff  them;  and  engage  to  unite  together  and 
efend  her  person  and  character  if  ever  any  at- 
►rapts  were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms 
f  tier  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses  was 
allowed,  the  princes  consented,and  Helen  fixed 
er  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him. 
lermione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union, 
rhich  continued  for  three  years  with  mutual 
appiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam 
ing  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedsemon  on  pretence 
f  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  receiv- 
d  by  Menelaus,  but  shamefully  abused  his  fa- 
ours ;  and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted 
le  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
>  follow  bim  to  Troy,  B.  C.  1198.  The  beha- 
iour  of  Helen,  during  the  Trojan  war,  is  not 
learly  known.  When  Paris  was  killed,  in  the 
inth  year  of  the  war,  she  married  Deiphobus, 
ne  of  Priam's  sons;  and  when  Troy  was  taken, 
le  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  intro- 
uce  the  Greeks  into  his  chamber,  to  ingratiate 
erself  with  Menelaus.  She  returned  to  Spar- 
i,  and  the  love  of  Menelaus  fprgave  the  errors 
rhich  she  had  committed.  After  she  had  lived 
>r  some  years  at  Sparta,  Menelaus  died,  and 
tie  was  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  Maga- 
enthes  and  Nicostratus,  the  illegitimate  sons 
f  her  husband;  she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where 
t  that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned 
ver  the  country.  Polyxo  remembered  that 
er  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and  that 
er  husband  Tlepolemus  had  been  killed  in  the 
?rojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  deb- 
aucheries of  Helen :  therefore  she  mediiated- 
svenge.  While  Helen  one  day  retired  to  bathe 
i  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in 
le  habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders 
)  murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
nd  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo 
xpiated  bv  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
aised  to  Helen  Dendritis,  or  tied  t-o  a  tree. 
.^here  is  a  tradition  mentioned  1)y  Herodotus, 
rhich  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  returned 
rom  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where 
'rote as,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  bim  from 
is  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaus, 
nd  confined  Helen.  From  that  circumstance, 
i  ere  fore,  Priam  informed  theJ3recian  ambassa- 
ors  that  neither  Helen  nor  her  possessions  were 
i  Troy,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
q  spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Greeks  besieged 
le  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years  siege ;  and 
lenelaus,  by  visiting  Egypt  as  he  returned 
ome,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
nd  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had 
een  undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardon- 
ble  grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death 
s  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  tem- 
Je  at  Therapne.  which  had  power  of  giving 
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beauty  to  alt  the  deformed  women  who  entered 
it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  was  carried  into 
the  island  of  Lence  after  death,  where  she  mar< 
ried  Achilles,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers.  Pant.  3,  c.  19,  &c--Apollod.  3,  c. 
10,  dec.— Hygin.  fab.  Tl.—Herodot.%  c.  112. 
Plut.  in+'fhes.  &c.— Cfc.  de  Ofic.  Z.—Horai 
3,  od.  3.— Dittos  Cret.  1,  cYc.— Quint.  Smyrn 
10,  13,  Ac.— Homer.  IL  2,  and  Od.  4  and  15. 

IL  A  young  woman  of  Sparta,  often  con* 

founded  with  'the  daughter  ot  Leda.  As  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed  because  the  lot  had 
fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away 
the  knife  of  the  priest;  upon  which,  she  was 
released,  and  the  barbarous  custom  ol  offering 
human  victims' was  abolished. III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  married 

Julian. IV.   The  mother  of  Constantine. 

She  died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  338. 

Helekus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  greatly  respected  by  ail  the 
Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Helen,  in  preference  to  himself,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  country,  and  he  retired  to 
mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him  prisoner  by 
the  advice  of  Chalcas.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Trojans ;  and  either  the 
fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
seduced  him  to  disclose  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it, 
was  in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before 
Philoctetes  came  from  his  retreat  at  Lemnos, 
and  assisted  to  support  the  siege.  After  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in 
reality  proved  fetal  to  all  those  who  set  sail. 
This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.  Th is  marriage*  according  to  some 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  Hele- 
nas was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  sons  who  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus. 
which  he  called  Chaonia,  in  memory  of  his 
brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadvertently 
killed.  Helenas  received  jEneas  as  he  voyaged 
towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him  some  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
doubtful.    Vid.  Cassandra.    Homer.  II.  6,  v.  76, 

1.  7,  v.  47.— Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  »5,  dec.— Pans.  1, 
c  11,  1. 2,  c.  33.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  t.  99  and  723, 
1. 15,  v.  437. 

HsuAsra,  a  name  given  to  the  judsres  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  con- 
sisted of  1,000,  and  sometimes  of  1.500;  they 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  only  upon  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Demostk.  rontr 
lHm.—Diog.  in  Sol. 

HbucaoW,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anterior. 
He  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  to  inform  Helen  of  the 
state  of  the  rival  armies  before  Troy.  Homer.  IL 

2,  v.  123. 

Hruod&rus,  I.  one  of  the  favourites  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator,  king  of  Svria.    He  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  17ft 
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yores  before  Christ,  by  offer  nf  hts  master,  dec. 

— -IL  A  Greek  mmtheaiaticiao  of  Larissa. 

III.  A  teutons  sophist,  the  best  editions  of  whose 
entcrtamiog  romance,  called  JZLkiopua,  are 
CommeUn,  8vo.  1696.  and  Bourdelot,  8vo.  Paris, 
1619. 

HauocMBlLoa,  I.  a  deity  among  the*Phomt- 
cians.— H.  M.  Aurelio*  Ajotoninas,  a  Roman 
emperor,  son  of  Vartus  Marcetlua,  called  Helio* 
fnmnhis,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that 
ivinity  in  Phoenicia.  After  the  death  of  Macri- 
nus,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple; 
aad  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to 
a  youth  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  approved  of 
his  election,  and  bestowed  upon  Mm  the  tiuVof 
Augustus.  HeHegabalus  made  h'is  grandcaother 
Moesa  and  his  mother  Soemias  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over 
Which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all 
the  modes  and  fiumions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome,  however,  soon  displayed  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  palace 
was  full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous 
of  the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of 
the  consulship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  god  Heliogabaras,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  large  Mack  stone,  whose  figore 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous 
deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  al- 
tars of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those  of  the 
new  divinity.  Such  licentiousness  soon  displeas- 
ed the  populace,  and  Heliogabalus,  unable  to  ap- 
pease the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  whom  his  ra- 
pacity and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid  him* 
self  in  the  filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the  10th  of 
March,  A.  D.  222.  in  the  18ih  year  of  his  age. 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months,  ana 
four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severn*.  His  c  ruehies  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  licentiousness. 

Hellani  cub,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
born  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.    Pans.  2,  c.  3.— Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  c. 

53.— Aul.  Qd.  15,  c.  23. II.  A  brave  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  Cnrt.  5,  c.  2. III. 

An  historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Hellenes,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
BelUn. 

Heixotu,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  Was 
observed  in  Crete,  tn  honour  of  Europa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than  twenty  cu- 
bits in  circumference,  called  iXXwrtj.  The  other 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists, 
and  generally  ran  with  burning  torches  m  their 
hanas.  It  was  !nstitu!ed  in  honour  of  Minerra, 
sumamed  Hellotis,  am  ro«  «>ot>,  from  a  certain 
fund  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues 

Was  erected,  or  ano  rov  t\ctv  tov  nnr»»  top  Tlcyavor. 

becau.se  by  her  assistance  Bellerophon  took  and 
managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corin- 
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thian  woman,  from  the  fouowintjc 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidm  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burst  Conoik, 
the  inhabitant*,  and  particularly  the  women,  & 
oaped  by  flight,  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister 
Burytione,  who  took  seeker  in  Minerva's  ten- 
pie,  relying  for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  im 
place.  When  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  a* 
tire  to  the  temple,  and  the  two  sinter*  perishes 
in  the  flames.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  Jbnov- 
ed  by  a  dreadful  plague;  and  the  Dorians,* 
alleviate  the  misfortune*  which  theyaofered, 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  two  sisters,  and  therefore  they  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estab- 
lished the  festivals  whieh  bore  the  amine  of  aw 
of  the  unfortunate  women. 

Helotb,  and  Hklotib,  the  public  amies  of 
Sparta,  sic.    Vid.  Aim,  Part  I. 

Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero. 

HcpHJUntA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Vukaa 
(*«*•«)  at  Athena  There  was  then  a  race 
with  torches  between  three  young  men.  Each 
m  his  turn  run  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  k 
his  hand,  and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  ootahv 
edtbe  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other 
after  they  finished  their  course,  and  from  last 
circumstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch,  paiueu- 
larly  in  these  lines  of  Lucretius  2 : — 

bupit  brevi  spaHo  mulaniur  uzda  animantv*, 
Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  IradunL 

Hephjbstio,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, in  (he  age  of  the  emperor  Vcrus.  There 
remains  of  his  eompositious  a  treatise  entitled 
Enchiridion  de  meiris  <fcpcem«fe,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Puns*,  4to.  VUraj.  ITSfc 

HfipnjsatioN,  a  Macedonian,  famous  for  ha 
intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  died  at  Eehatana, 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  lennacr 
was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this  faithful 
subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  intelligence, 
and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguishes, 
which  was  never  done  but  at  the  death  of  a  Per- 
sian monarch.  The  physician-  who  attended 
Hephsestion  in  his  illness  was  accused  of  neg- 
ligence, and  by  the  king's  order  inhumanly  put 
to  death,  and  the  games  were  interrupted.  He 
was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  stature, 
that  be  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander. Curt.  Arrian.  7,  dec. — PluL  in  Ah*.— 
Milan.  V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

Heuacleia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  ceiebraied 
everv  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  BCBOtia  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  thevenered 

apples  to  the  god. 'There  was  also  a  festival 

at  Sicvon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  days,  the  first  was  called  tiwpmr,  the  se- 
cond noarXtta.— At  a  festival  of  the  same  name 
at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  with  a  mitre  on  bis 

head,  and  in  women's  apparel.-' At  Lindas 

a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  also  observ- 
ed, and  at  the  celebration  nothing  was  heard 
but  execration  and  profane  words,  and  whoso- 
ever accidentally  dropped  any  other  words,  tn 
accused  of  having  profaned  the  sacred  rues. 

Heuacleotes,  a  surname  of  Dmnvsids  the 
philosopher. A  phflceunher  «f  Etotttea, 
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who,  like  his  meter  9ea*  and  all  Ike  stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  aa  evil  A 
severe  illness,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  lime  the  philosophy  of  the  sto- 
ic*, shout  £&4  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  became  alter  wacde  om  of  the  Cyrenaie  sect, 
which  placed  the  auwmmm  bowttm  in  pleasure. 
Ue  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 
philosophy.    i*«d. ti»  viL 

HejucuojB,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules 
it  bis  death  left  to  his  sou  Hylrue  all  the  rights 
tnJ  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelopon- 
lesos,  ami  permitted  him  to  marry  lole  as  soon 
is  he  came  of  age.  He  soon  after  challenged 
o  single  combat  Atfeus,  the  successor  of  Ea- 
ystheus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenee  j  and  it  was 
nutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  possession 
>i  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  whoso* 
;  ver  d  eteaied  his  adversary.  Echemus  accept* 
•d  the  challenge  for  Aireus,  and  Hyllus  was 
filled,  aad  the  Heraclidas  a  second  time  de* 
>arted  from  the  Peloponnesus.  CJeodsms,  the 
on  of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
quaily  unsuccessful  j  and  his  son  Aristoma- 
nus,  some  time  after,  met  with  the  same  unfa- 
vourable reception,  and  perished  in  the  field  of 
>attk.  Aristoaefnus,  Temenus,  and  Chres- 
thontes,  ibe  three  sons  of  Aiistomachus,  en- 
ouraged  by  the  more  expressive  and  less  am- 
iguous  word  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to 
evenge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  assem- 
led  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  invaded 
11  Peloponnesus.  Their  expedition  was  air 
jaded  with  success,  and  after  some  decisive 
attles  they  became  mastersof  all  the  peninsula, 
rhich  they  divided  among  themselves  two 
ears  after.  The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus 
y  the  descendants  of  Hercules  forms  aa  inter- 
sting  epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  is  uni- 
ersally  believed  to  have  happened  80  years 
fter  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  conquest  was  totally 
chieved  about  130  years  after  the  first  attempt 
f  Hyllus.  AjHfUod.  2,  c  7,  Aa— flcredoL  9,  c. 
d.— Pons.  1,  c.  11.— Paten.  1,  c.  2.-~Clemens. 
\Ux.  Str&m.  1.— TJfciuyd.  1,  c,  12,  &,c<—Dw<L 
,  <fee.— ArtsW.  d*  Rep.  7,  c  2ft.     . 

HssicUna,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Heraclea  in 
'onius,  for  aoame  time  disciple  of  Speosippus 
nd  Aristotle.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
le  Christian  era,  Cic.  Ttyc.  5,  ad  Quint.  3. 
-Diog.  in  Pfth*  IL  A  man  who,  after  the 
streat  of  Dioaystus  the  younger  from  Sicily, 
lised  cabals  against  Dion,  in  whose  hands  the 
>ve  reign  power  was  lodged.  He  was  pat  to 
ealh  by  Dion's  order.  C.  Nep.  in  IHo*.-~ — 
[L  An  architect  of  Tarentum,  intimate  with 
•hf.  ip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  fled  to  Rhodes 
n  pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set 
re  to  the  Rhodiaa  fleet    Poly**. 

Hkracutcs,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso- 
tier  o£  Epbesns,  whaflourisbed  about  500  years 
•fore  the  Christian  era.  His  father's  name 
'as  Hyson,  or  Herackm.  Naturally  of  a  mel- 
ticholy  disposition,  he  passed  his  time  in  a  sol- 
ary  and  unsocial  manner,  and  received  the 
ppeUation  of  the  obscure  philosopher,  and  the 
tourner,  from  his  unconquerable  custom  of 
«epiog  at  the  Jollies,  frailty,  and  vicissitude  of 
moan  aflaka,    He  employed  his  time  in  wri- 


ting difitaent  treatises,  and  one  particularly,  it 
which  he  supported  that  there  was  a  fatal  ne- 
cessity, and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
are,  which  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent  and 
omniscient.  His  opinions  about  the  origin,  of 
things  were  adopted  by  the  stoics,  and  Hip- 
pocrates entertained  the  same  notions  of  a  su- 
preme power.  He  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  for  some  time  he  fed  on  grass  in  com- 
mon with  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  place* 
Such  a  diet  was  soon  productive  of  a  dropsical 
complaint,  and  the  philosopher  condescended 
to  revisit  the  town.  The  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  he  consulted  the  physicians  made  bis 
applications  unintelligible,  and  he  was  leU  t» 
depend  for  ctfre  only  upon  himself.  He  fixed 
his  residence  on  a  dunghill,  in  hopes  that  the 
continual  warmth  which  proceeded  from  it 
might  dissipate  the  watery  accumulation,  ami 
restore  him  Co  the  enjoyment  of  bib  former 
health.  Such  a  remedy  proved  ineffectual ;  »li( 
the  philosopher,  despainngof  a  care  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ox-dung,  suffered  himself  to  die  in 
the  4>0th  year  of  his  age.  Some  say  tkaji  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.    Diog.  in  vita. — C  cot. 

Alex.  Sir.  5. — -II.  A   lyric  poet. 111.   a 

writer  of  Halicarnassns,  intimate  with  Colli- 
machos.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  his  style. 

Hbracuus,  I.  a  brother  of  Constantine,  &c. 
IL.  A  Roman  emperor. 

Herjea,  festivals  at  Argo£  in  honour  of  Juno, 
who  was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  They  were 
also  observed  by  the  colonies  of  the  Argivejs 
which  had  been  planted  at  Samos  and  <£giua. 
——There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name  in 
Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which  six- 
teen matrons  wove  a  garment  for  the  goddess. 
—There  were  also  ethers  instituted  oy  Hip- 
podamia,  who  had  received  assistance  from  Jo> 
no  when  she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons, 
each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  cele* 
oration.  The  contenders  were  young  virgins, 
who,  being  divided  in  classes  according  Co 
their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  begin-* 
ning  with  the  youngest.  She  who  obtained  the 
victory  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  picture  U> 
the  goddess.— —-There  was  also  a  solemn  day 
of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore  the  same 
name,  in  commemoration  of  Medea's  children, 
who  were  buried  in  Juno's  temple-  They  had 
been  slain  by  the  Corinthians ;  who,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, to  avert  the  scandal  which  accompanied 
so  barbarous  a  murder,  presented  Euripides 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in 
which  Medea  is  represented  as  the  murderer  ol 
her  children.— Another  festival  of  the  same 
name  at  Palleae,  with  games,  in  which  the  vic- 
tor was  rewarded  wkh  a  garment. 

Hkrbhntus  Senecio,  I.  a  centurion  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Cicero  by  Antony.  He  cut  off  the 
orator's  head.  Pint,  in  Cic— IL  Caius,  a 
man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  Rke- 
t*ric&<  a  work  attributed  by  some  to  Comificiu*. 

HI.  Philo,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a  book 

on  Adrian's  reign.  He  also  composed  a  trea- 
tise, divided  into  Id  pads,  concerning  thechoice 
of  books,  Ac. 

HaaauTHBMA,  a  statue,  which  represented 
Mercury  and  Minerva  in  the  same  body.  This 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  schools  whefft 
eloquence  and  philosophy  were  taught,  ham— 
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these  two  Hetties  presided  over  the  mils  and  sci- 
ences. 

Hernias,  a  Galatiau  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  irrisio  fkitosopkorw*  gen- 
Hlium  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr's  works, 
fol.  Paris,  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Taiian,  8vo.  1TO0. 

Hermione,  a  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in  marriage 
to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,;  but  ber 
father,  ignorant  of  his  pre-engagement,  gave  her 
hand  to  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose 
services  he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Pyrrhus,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home 
Hermione  and  married  her.  Hermione,  ten- 
derly attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked 
upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indication.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received 
the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleasure.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  some, 
induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to 
destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores- 
tes, atler  this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Homer.  Od.  4. — 
Burip.  in  Andr.  <f»  Ortst.—Ovid.  Ber.  8.— 
Propert.  1. 

ajERNippus,  a  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitution. 
He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  poet  by  forty  theatrical  pieces,  and  other 
compositions,  some  of  which  are  quoted  by 
Athenasus.    PhU. 

Herm5crates,  1.  a  general  of  Syracuse  against 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon  as  treach- 
erous. He  was  banished  from  Sicily  without 
even  a  trial,  and  was  murdered  as  he  attempted 
to  return  back  to  his  country,  B.  O.  408.  Plut. 

in  Nic.  Ac. II.  A  Rhodian,  employed  by 

Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Orecian  states. 

III.  A  sophist,  preceptor  to  Pausanias,  the  mur- 
derer of  Philip.    DM.  16. 

Hermodorus,  L  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the 
Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition  of  the  ten 
tables  of  laws  which  had   been  collected  in 

Greece.  Cic.  Tuse.  5,  c.  36.— Plin.  34,  c.  5. 

IF.  A  poet  who  wrote  a  book,  called  No/itp«,  on' 
the  laws  of  different  nations. 

HsftVioaENEs,  F.  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Garia,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Magnesia.    He  wrote  a  book  upon  his 

profession. II.  A  rhetorician  in  the  second 

century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  Rketonca  are 
that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  ISmo.  Argent.  1571, 
and  Laurentius,  Oenev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  opened,' 
and  his  heart  found  hairy,  and  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as  is  reported,  he 
totally -lost  his  memory. 

Hermolai's.  a  young  Macedonian,  among/he 
attendants  of  Alexander.    As  he  was  one  yd  ay 
hunting  with  the  king,  he  killed  a  -wild  Aoar 
which  was  coming  towards  him.    Alexander, 
who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so 
pointed  because  the  beast  had  been  killed 
he  could  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered 
lans  to  be  severely  whipped.    This  ti 
irritated  Hermolaus  and  he  conspired 
away  the  king's  life,  with  others  wh< 
dMeased  with  the  cruel  treatment  T 
weeived.    The  plot  was  discovered  by 
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the  coMpirators,  and  Alexander  ordered  fcji 
to  be  pat  to  death.    CW*8,c.5. 

HERMoriMom,  a  famous  prophet  of  Claxome* 
na».  It  iB  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself  treat 
his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  to  explain  futurity ;  after  which  it  retarncd 
again ,  and  animated  his  frame.  His  wife,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  ha 
soul,  took  advantage  of  it,  and  burnt  his  body, 
as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its 
natural  receptacle.  Hermotimus  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomenss,  into  whkh 
it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter.  Pttew  % 
c.  52,  Ac. — LmcUh. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Se*» 
tos,  greatly  enamoureu  of  Leander,  a  youth  of 
Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were  so  faithful  to 
one  another,  that  Leander  in  the  night  escaped 
fromthe  vigilance  of  his  family  f  and  swam  across 
the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sextos,  directed 
his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the  top 
of  a  high  tower.  After  many  interviews  of 
mutual  affection  and  tenderness,  Leander  was 
drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night  as  he  attempted 
his  usual  course;  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw 
herself  down  from  ber  tower,  and  perished  in  the 
sea.  Mumms  de  Leand.  +  Here. — Ovid.  UeroU. 
17  and  18.— F*rg\  Q.  3,  v.  856. 

Her  odes,  I.  sornamed  the  Oreal  and  Atcolo* 
ittto,  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made 
king  of  Judaea  by  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  continued  in  his 
power-  by  his  flattery  and  submission  to  Augus- 
tus. He  rendered  h  imself  odious  by  his  cruelty; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  his  death 
would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity,  he 
ordered  the  most  illustrious  of  his  subjects  to  be 
confined,  and  murdered  the  very  moment  that  he 
expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom  might 
seem  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod.  He 
died  in  the  TOib  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  40 
years.    Joseph**. II.  Adieus.    VtoLAUicms. 

Hebodianus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  nour- 
ished A.  D.  947.  He'was  born  at  Alexandra, 
and  he  was  employed  among  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurr> 
lius  to  Maximums.  His  style  is  peculiarly -ele- 
gant, but  it  wants  precision ;  and  the  work,  too, 
plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was  not  a  perfect 
master  of  geography.  He  is  accused  or  being 
too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  severe  upon 
Alexander  Severus.  His  book  comprehendsthe 
history  of  68  or  TO  years,  and  he  asserts  that  be 
has  been  an  evewitness  of  whatever  he  has 
written.  The  best  editions  of  his  historv  are 
that  of  Politian,  4to.  Dovari,  1525,  who  after- 
wards published  a  very  valuable  Latin  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1708. 
]  Herodotus,  a  celebrated  historian  tif  Hali- 
parnassuF,  whose  father^  name  was  Lyxes,  and 
that  of  his  mother  Dyro.    He  fled  to  Samos 

,   (when  iiis  coontrv  laboured  under  the  oppressive 

'isap-  {tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled  over  Egypt, 
Italv,  and  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  retnTMd 
toHalicarnassus,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  which 
patriotic  deed,  far  from  gaining  the  esteem  sad 
admiration  of  the  populace,  displeased  and  irri- 
tated them  so  that  Herodotus  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Greece  from  the  public  resentment  He  pob> 
licry  repeated  at  the  Olympic  games  thr  history 
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which  he  Hi  composed  in  his  80th  year,  B.  C. 
445.  It  wa.  received  with  universal  applause. 
This  celeb  Vti  composition,  w^ich  has  pro- 
cured its  att.W  the  title  of  father  of  history,  is 
written  in  the  l>uic  dialect.  It  is  a  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks, 
from  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale 
in  the  reign  of  X«'raes ;  and  besides  this  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the 
world.  Herodotus  had  written  another  history 
of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant. 
The  lite  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him, 
is  supposed  not  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
The  two  best  editious  of  this  great  historian  are 
that  of  Wesseling,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1763,  and 
that  of  Glasgow,  9  vols.  12mo.  1761.  Cic.  de 
leg.  1.  de  Oral.  2.-  -Dionys.  Hal.  1.— -QtMfitiJ. 
10,  c.  l—Plul.  demil.  Herod, 

Heron,  two  mathi  maticians,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  ancient  and  the  other  the  younger. 
The  former,  who  lii  ed  about  100  years  before 
Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
curious  book,  translated  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  SpirUualium  Liber,  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Ballus,  Aug.  Vina\  1616. 

Herophilus,  I.  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
J.  Coesar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Marius.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Cav- 
iar for  his  seditions,  and  was  afterwards  stran- 
gled in  prison.— -II  .A  Greek  physician,  about 
370  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  one 
if  the  first  who  dissected  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  have  greatly  commended  him. 

HcRSfr.u,  one  of  the  Sabines,  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Consu- 
ilia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romulus, 
though,  according  to  some,  she  married  Hostus, 
a  youth  of  Latiam,  by  whom  she  had  Hostus 
HostiJius.  After  death  she  was  presented  with 
immortality  by  Juno,  and  received  divine  hon- 
ours under  the  name  of  Ora.  Liv.  1,  c.  11.— 
Quid.  Met.  14,  v.  833. 

Hesiudus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Ascra 
n  Bceoiia.  His  father's  name  was  Dius,  and 
lis  mother's  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Elomer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in 
competition  with  him,  according  to  Varro  and 
Plutarch.  GLuintilian,  Philoatratus,  and  others, 
naintain  that  Hesiod  lived  before  the  age  of 
Corner ;  but  Val.  Paterculus,  and  others,  sup- 
>  >rt  that  he  flourished  about  100  years  after 
lim.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
igriculture.  This  composition  is  called  The 
Works  and  the  Days.  His  Tkeogony  is  a  mis- 
el  laneous  narration,  valuable  for  the  faithful 
ccount  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  His 
Shield  of  Hercules  is*but  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
oem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  an  ac- 
ount  of  the  most  celebrated  heroines  among 
lie  ancients.  Hesiod,  without  being  master  of 
le  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
ie  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  sweetness  of 
is  poetry.  Besides  these  poems,  he  wrote  ©ta- 
rs, now  lust.  Pausanias  savs  that  in  his  a$e 
lesiod's  verses  were  still  written  on  tablets  in 
le  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  poet  was 
priest  If  we  believe  Clem.  Alexand.  6,  Strom. 
le  poet  borrowed  much  from  Musaus.  Virgil, 
l  his  Georgics,  has  imitated  the  compositions 
f  Hesiod,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dies  for  a 
lodel,  as  he  acknowledge*.  Cicero  strongly 
ttnmend*  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial 


to  his  poetry  and  moral  instructions,  that  the? 
ordered  their  children  to  learn  all  by  heart  He- 
siod was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ganyclor  of 
Naupactum,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  th> 
sea.  Some  dolphins  brought  back  the  body  tc 
the  shore,  which  was  immediately  known,  ana 
the  murderers  were  discovered  by  the  poet's 
dogs  and  thrown  into  t  he  sea.  If  Hesiod  flour 
ished  in  the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C. 
The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robin- 
son, 4to.  Oxon.  1737 ;  that  of  Loesner,  8vo. 
Lips.  1778,  and  that  of  Parma.  4to.  1785.  Cic, 
ram.  6,  ep.  \8.-Paus.  9,  c.  3,  &c— Qtttftftl 

10,  c.  L— .Paterc—  Varro.^- Plmt.  del,  Sep.  + 
de  Anim.  Stag. 

Hesione.    Vid.  Part  III. 

He8tchius,  the  author  of  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  a  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Al- 
bert. 2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

Hnnux,  (Antiochns,)  king  of  Syria,  and 
brother  to  Seleucus,  received  the  surname  of 
Hierax.    Justin.  37,  c.  3. 

Hiebo,  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  after  his 
brother  Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelly  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Tberon,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olympic 
games,  two  in  horseraces  and  one  at  a  chariot- 
race.  .  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as  being  vic- 
torious at  Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  conversation  of  Siroonides,  Epichar- 
mus,  Pindar,  &c.  softened,  in  some  measure, 
the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the  severity  of 
his  government,  and  rendered  him  the  patron 
of  learning,  genius,  and  merit.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  vices  and  tyranny.  Diod.  11.— 
TheVsecond  of  that  name,  king  of  Syracuse, 
was  descended  from  Gelon.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  king  by  all  the  states  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined  his 
enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  beaten  by 
Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  obli- 
ged to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon 
blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost 
he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  proved 
so  faithful  to  his  engagements  during  the  fifty- 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  a  more  firm  or  more  attached  ally.  He 
died  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  about  225  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  universally 
regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians  showed,  by  their 
lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a  commcu 
father  and  a  friend.  He  liberally  patronised 
the  learned,  and  employed  the  talents  of  Archi- 
medes for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agriculture,  now  lost  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Hieronvmus.  jElian.  V.  H.  4,&- 
JusHn.  93,  c.  4.— Mor.  2,  c  9.— Uv.  1& 
Hikr5ct.es,  I.  a  persecutor  of  the  Chrirtians  un 
der  Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  find  inconsis- 
tencies in  Scripture,  an/1  preferred  the  miracles 
bf  Tbvaneus  to  those  of  Christ.  His  writings 
were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eusebius.— 

11.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alex- 
andria, and  wrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fate, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Photius; 
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a  eon  mentary  on  the  golden  verse*  of  Pytbago- 
m;<tnd  facetious  moral  verses.  He  flourished 

A.  D.  485.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Asheton 
and  Warren,  8vo.  London,  174£. 

Hiehomca  Lex,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and  time 
of  receiving  it,  between  the  farmers  o(  Sieily 
and  the  collector  of  the  corn-tax  at  Rome.  This 

aw,  on  account  of  its  justice  and  candour,  was 
continued  by  the  Romans  when  they  became 
masters  of  Stcttr.  ' 

-  HiaioNf  Musf  I.  a  tyrant  of  &erly{  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when 
enrv  lb  years  oM.  He  rendered  himself  odious 

Snis  cruelty,  oppression,  and  dabanchery.  He 
jujred  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had 
observed  with  so  much  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family  was 
overwhelmed  in  his  flail,  and  totally  extirpated, 

B.  C.  214. 11.  A  Christian  writer,  commonly 

called  SL  Jerome,  born  in  Pannonia,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  prophets,  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,  Ac.  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the  name 
of  vklfrate,  polemical  treatises,  and  an.  account 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  before  him.  Of  his 
Works,  which  are  replete  with  lively  animation, 
sublimity,  and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Vaiarsius,  fol.  Verona?,  1734  to  1740, 14  vols. 
Jerome  died  A  D.  420,  in  his  91st  year. 

Hit.ARius,  a  bishop  of  Poictiers,  m  France, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  on  the  Trinity,  m  12  books.  The  only 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  fol. 
Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in  his 
99th  year. 

Himilco,  L  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 

the  western  narts  of  Europe.    Fed.  Avien. 

II.  A  son  or  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
In  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army  by  a'  plague. 
B.C.39a    Art*  19,  «.& 

HrppARCRu,  a  woman  in  Alexander's  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  cynic 
philosopher,  because  she  heard  him  discourse, 
she  wrote  some  things,  now  lost.  Vid.  Crates. 
THog,  6.— fifet das. 

Hifparchvs,  I.  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  rather  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
brother  Hippias.  He  patronised  some  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc- 
tion of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
enemies;  and  he  was  at  last  assassinated  bv  a 
desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with  Harmocfitis 
and  Arisiojriton  at  their  head,  513  vears  before 
Christ.  JElian,  V.  B.  8,  c.  2. ft.  A  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  Nicaea.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  interval  between  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  186  days,  7  days 
longer  than  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal, 
occasioned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit. He  divided  the  heavens  into  49  constella- 
tions, 12  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  northern,  and 
16"  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  gave  names 
to  all  the  stars.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
comets.  Prom  viewing  a  tree  on  a  plain  from 
different  situations,  which  changed  its  apparent 
position,  he  was  led  to  the  discoverv  of  the  paral- 
lax of  the  planets,  or  the  distance  "between  their 
teal  or  appa rent  position,  viewed  from  the  centre 
»  d  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.    He  deter- 


mined ftmgitade  «nd  latitude,  and  fixed  the  tat 
degree  of  longitude  at  the  Ctonaries.  He  lEfce- 
wise  laid  the  mat  foundation*  of  trigonometry, 
so  essential  to  facilitate  agronomical  studies. 
He  was  the  first  who,  after  Thales  and  Sulpiciaa 
Gallus.  found  out  the  exact  time  of  eclipses,  ef 
which  he  made  a  calculation  for  690  yews.  He 
died  125  years  before  the  Christian  era-  Fit*. 
2,c.«,  Ac. 

HipparIiktB)  1.  a  son  of  Dionysnis,  who  eject* 
ed  Callipus  from  Syracuse,  and  seized  the  Suva* 

reign  power  for  Sfr  years.    Polyan.  ft. H. 

The  father  of  Dion. 

Hifpias,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Ehs,  who  main- 
tained that  virtue  consisted  is  not  being  in  want 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  game 
he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  ail  the  liberal 
and  mechanical  arts;  and  he  said  that  the  ring 
upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes  whkh 
he  then  wore  were  all  the  work  of  his  owa 
hands.  Cic  de  Orai.  3,  c  32. — —II.  A  son  e/ 
Pisfstrarus,  who  became  tyrant  of  Athens,  after 
the  death  of  his  rather,  with  his  brother  Hipper- 
chus.  He  was  driven  from  his  country,  and 
fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  ft 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  fighting  against  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  490.  He  had  are  children  by 
Jtfyrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  Htrvdot  i. 
—  Thttcyd.  7. 

Hippocrates,  T.  a  celebrated  physjeiaa  of 
Cos,  one  of  ihe  Cyclades.    He  studied  physic, 
in  which  his  grandfather  Webras  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished;  and  he  improved  himself 
by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
where  each  individual  had  written  down  the  dis- 
eases under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  means 
by  which  be  had  recovered.     He  delivered 
Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Petoponnesian  war;  and  be  was  pah- 
licly  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown,  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  the  iaittatioa 
at  the  grand  festivals.    He  openly  declared  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  disease, 
and  candidly  confesses  that  of  42  patients  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  had  recovered, 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper, 
in  spite  of  his  medical  applications.  He  devoted 
all  his  time  for  the  service  of  bis  country;  and 
when  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  even  by  torce  of 
arms,  to  come  to  his  court,  Hippocrates  firmly 
and  modestly  answered,  that  be  was  horn  aS 
serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  foreigner.  The 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  brawn 
frame  increased  his  knowledge;  and  from  his 
consummate  observations,  he  knew  how  to  mo- 
derate his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
others.  He  died  in  the  99tli  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
361,  free  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and  body; 
and  after  death  he  received,  wjih  the  name  of 
Greats  the  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Hercules.    He  wrote  in  the  Tonic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  Demoeritns,  though  he  was  a.  Doriaa. 
His  meroqry  is  still  venerated  at  Cos,"  alffl  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island  show  a  small 
house,  which  Hippocrates,  as  they  mention,  oaec 
inhabited.    The  best  editions  of  his  works  wt 
that  of  Paisins,  Genev.  fol.  1657;  of  Linden,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  J665;  and  that  of  Mackios,? 
voh.  fbl.  Vienna?,  1743.  His  treatises,  especiat  ? 
the  Aphorisms,  have  been  pribliahed  separate!?. 

Pttn.  7,  c.  37—Cfe.  de  Orat  X It* 
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HrprQLfres,  a  Cferiatfea  writer  in  the  third 
century,  whose  works  have  been  edified  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamb.  fol.  171& 

HiFrdationiF*,.  a  musician,  who  severely  re- 
baked  one  of  his  pupila  because  he  was  praised 
by  the  moKitude.  a*d  observed  that  it  was  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  ignorance.  JBHan.  9,  V. 
H.  e.  6. 

HirroMbiEs,  an  Athenian  archon,  who  ex- 
posed his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  by 
norseS)  because  guilty  of  adultery.  Ovid,  in  ». 
469. 

HrppoifAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephesus, 
640  yeare  before  the  Christian  era.  He  culti- 
vated the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochus, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or 
vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical  raillery  obliged 
him  tonYfrom  Bphesus*  Vid  Antkemas.  Vie. 
ad  famil.  7,  ep.  24. 

Hirpinus,  U.  a  Roman,,  to  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated his  9  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

Hirtius,  Aolus,  I.  a  consul  with  Pansa,  who 
assisted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mntina  by 
Antony.  They  defeated  Antony,  but  were  botn 
killed  in  battle,  B.  C.  43.  Suet.  vn  Aug.  10. 
—II.  An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of 
Caesar's  history  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  is  attrib- 
uted. The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Caesar's 
Commen taries.  1%e  author,  who  was  Caesar's 
friend  and  Cicero's  pupil,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
consul  Hirtiust 

Hi8PAmr»,  a  native  of  Spain :  the- word  His- 
panienxis  was  also  need,  but  generally  applied 
to  a  person  living  in  Spain,  and  not  born  there. 
Martial.  19,  praf. 

Hutijbcs,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  excited 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Persia. 
Herod&t.  5,  dec. 

Homcromasotx,  a  surname  given  to  Zoilns 
the  critic.         / 

HoMtRDs,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  about  168  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  oTt  according  re  others,  160  years  before 
she  foundation  ot  Rome.  According  to  Pater- 
;alua,  he  tourisned  968  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  J  or  884,  according  to  Herod  us,  who 
lupposecr  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hesiod. 
The  Arundelian  Marbles  fix  bis  era  907  years 
before  Christ,  and  made  him  also  contemporary 
with  Hesiod.  No  less  than  seven  illustrious 
rities  disputed  the  right  of  having  given  birth  to 
[he  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  is  well  expressed  in 
these  lines: — 

Sni/ma,  Chios,  Cotopken,  Salamis,  Rhodes, 

Argo.%  Athena, 
Orbis  de  patria  cerUU,  Women  twL    . 

He  was  called  Me&engents,  because  swpposed 
tr»  be  born,  on  the  borders  of  the  rive?  Meles. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  established 
a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  still  glory 
in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats  where  the  ven- 
erable master  and  his  pupils  sal  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  fouronttes  from 
ihe  mode  At  capital  of  the  island.  ( In  his  two 
celebrated  poerna,  called  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Homer  has  displayed  the  moat  consummate 


knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  rendered  him- 
self immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  fire,  sweet* 
ness  and  elegance  of  his  poetry.  In  his  Iliad, 
Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of  Achil- 
les, and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian 
army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odys- 
sey, the  poet  has  for  his' subject  the  return  oi 
Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the  many  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each  divided  into 
24  books,  the  same  number*  as  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet;  and  though  the  Iliad  claims  an 
uncontested  superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet 
the  same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance, 
prevail,  though  divested  of  its  more  powerful 
fire;  and  Longiuus,  the  most  refined  of  critics, 
beautifully  compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day, 
and  the  Odyssey  to  the  setting  sun ;  and  observes, 
that  the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splen- 
dour and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meri- 
dian heat.  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  uni- 
versally admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every 
man  of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any 
passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  and,  indeed, 
it  was  a  sufficient  authority  to  settle  disputed! 
boundaries  or  to  support  any  arguments  Mod- 
ern travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  differ- 
ent scenes,  which  the  pen  of  Homer  described 
about  3,000  years  ago,  still  existing  in  the  same 
unvaried  form ;  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  his 
course  along  the  JEgean,  sees  all  the  promonto- 
ries and  rocks  which  appeared  to  Nestor  and 
Mendaus  when  they  returned  victorious  from 
the  Trojan  war.  The  ancients  had  such  vene- 
ration for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  him,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  his 
honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  repre- 
sented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  In  Egvpt,  his  memory  was  con- 
secrated by  Ptolemy  Pnilopater,  who  erected  a 
magnificent  temple,  within  which  was  placed  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  beautifully  surrounded  with  a 
representation  of  the  seven  cities  which  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  his  birth .  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that 
Homer  was  buried  in  their  island;  and  the 
Cyprians  claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  that 
he  was  born  of  Themisto,  a  female  native  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
A  thens,  was  the  first  who  collected  and  arranged 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  now  appear  to  us;  and  that  it  is  to  the 
well-directed  pursuits  of  Lvcur^us  that  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.  Besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  according:  to  the' 
opinion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon  A  mphia- 
rauVs  expedition  against  Thebes,  besides  the 
PhoeeR  the  Cercopse,  the  small  Iliad,  the  Epi- 
cichlides,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and 
many  hymns  to  some  of  the  gods.  He  borrow- 
ed from  Orpheus,  or.  according  to  Snidas,  (roct 
Corinnus,)  he  took  his  plan  of  the  Iliad  from 
Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Tro* 
jan  war  at  the  very  time  the  Greeks  besieged' 
that  filmed  city.  Of  the  numerous  commenta- 
ries published"  on  Homer,  that  of  En.stathin% 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  Is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  erudite.  Herodot.  2,  c,  53.—  Thxo- 
ertf.  16. — Aristot.  Poet — Strab. — Dio.  Chrvs 
38.  Orat.—P*na.  9,  9.  10.— Bslio dor.  3.- 
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V.  R.  13.—  Vol  Afax.  8,  c.  a~Qnt»- 

til.  1,  8,  10,  10.— Palerc.  1,  c.  5.—DUmys.  Hal. 

—Plut.  in  Alex.  &c. If.  One  of  ibe  Greek 

poets,  culled  Pleiades,  bom  at  Hierapolis,  B.  C. 

Stft    He  wrote  45  tragedies,  all  lost. There 

were  seven  other  poets,  of  inferior  note,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Homer. 
Honorius,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em- 

Sire  of  Rome,  who*  succeeded  his  father  Theo- 
osius  the  Great,  with  his  brother  Arcadius.  He 
was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a. 
modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise 
and  fearful  of  danger.  He  conquered  his  ene- 
mies by  means  of  his  generals,  and  suffered 
himseli  and  his  people  to  be  governed  by  minis- 
ters who  took  advantage  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter's indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  15th  of  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  423.  He  left  no  issue,  though  he 
married  two  wives.  Under  him  and  his  bro- 
ther the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  two 
different  empires.  The  successors  of  Honorius, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  were  call- 
ed the  emperors  of  the  west ;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Arcadius,  who  sal  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire.         ; 

Horapollo,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
unknown.  His  Hieroglyphic*,  a  curious  and 
entertaining  book,  has  been  edited  by  Corn,  de 
Pauw,  4to.  Ultraj.  1727. 

Horatu,  the  sister  of  the  Horaiii,  killed  by 
her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Cu- 
riatii.     Cic.  de  lnv.  2,  c.  90. 

HonATiua    Coclbs.    (Vid.    Cocks.) CL 

Placcus,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  in  the  year 
Q89,  at  Venusia,  er  Venusium,  (now  Venosa,) 
a  town  situated  on  the  confines  on  the  ancient 
Apulia  and  Lucania ;  at  present  the  district  of 
Basilicata  in  Calabria.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  who,  it  appears,  had  acquired  as  much 
wealth  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  and  infthe 
immediate  vicinity  of  Venusiunu  Here  Horace 
passed  his  childhood,  wandering  sometimes  to 
a  distance  from  his  paternal  home,  amid  the 
wild  and  mountainous  scenery  of  his  native  re- 
gion. When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  sold  the  farm  at  Venusium,  and  came 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collec- 
tor of  imposts.  His  son  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  grammarian  Orbilins  Pupil  las,  with 
whom  our  young  scholar  read  (though,  it  would 
appear,  with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient 
poets  of  his  country.  He  was  also  instructed 
tn  Greek  literature ;  and  the  writings  of  Homer, 
which  were  perused  by  him  with  much  great- 
er profit  and  satisfaction  than  those  of  Livius 
or  Ennius,  first  seem  to  have  awakened  in  his 
breast  a  taste  for  poetry.  After  he  had  assumed 
the  toga  virile  Horace  completed  his  course  of 
instruction  by  a  residence  at  Athens,  where  he 
studied  philosophy,  along  with  the  son  of  Cicero, 
Varus,  and  the  young  Mess  i  la.  He  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar ;  and 
the  conspirators  Brutus  and  Cassias,  having 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  Greece,  Horace, 
with  most  of  the  other  young  Romans  who  were 
then  studying  at  Athens,  joined  the  republican 
party ;  and  the  camp  of  Brutus  became  throng- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  those  illustrious  patricians 
who  had  formerly  rallied  around  the  standard  of 
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Pompey .    Honoe  eontinaed  nearly  two  i 
under  the  command  of  Brutus,  and  foUowvd 
him  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attained  the  rant 
of  a  military  tribune.  He  was  present  at  the  feial 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  much  has  been  said  of  tee 
cowardice  he  exhibited  in  that  combat.    Oar 
poet  himself  acknowledges,  in  an  ode  inuiaied 
from  Archilochus,that  he  threw  away  his  shield, 
and  fled  with  precipitation;  and  there  seems  bo 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  saved  himself  earlier 
than  others,  or  that  he  left  the  field  of  beetle  UH 
all  hopes  of  victory  had  vanished.     His  rather 
had  died  during  his  absence,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  small  patrimony  had  been  mined  er 
confiscated  in  the  course  of  those  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  vanquish- 
ed  side.    About  this  time  he  composed  the  odes 
which  at  present  form  the  tenth  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
first  book  of  satires.    At  length,  in  the  year 
716,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  af 
Maecenas,  first  by  Virgil,  and  subsequently  fa* 
Varus     He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
in  due  form*  to  this  distinguished  patron  of  liter* 
ture;  but  he  fell  so  overawed,  that  he  spoke  la- 
tie  and  with  much  hesitation.     Though  ths 
introduction  laid  the  foundation  of  his  furore 
fame  and  fortune,  Maecenas  paid  him  no  great 
attention  at  the  first  interview.    To  the  poet's 
candid  statement  of  his  situation  and  circum- 
stances, he  made  but  a  brief  answer,  and  dis- 
missed him 'after  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
versation.   He  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  and  Horace  did  net 
stoop  to  any  servility  or  flattery,  during  the  in- 
terval, to  obtain  his  patronage.    At  the  end  of 
this  period,  Maecenas  at  length  sent  for  him. 
and  soon  admitted  him  among  the  number  of 
bis  domestic  friends.  From  this  time,  Maecenas 
was  somewhat  more  to  Horace  than  a  mere 
patron,  or  even  acquaintance;  and  it  appears, 
both  from  the  odes  and  satires,  thai,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  rank  and  situation,  a 
tender  friendship  subsisted  between  there.  Vir- 
gil emdPropertius  were  learned  and  skilful  poets; 
but  Horace  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  of  de- 
lightful conversation  and  accomodating  temper, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  patricians  or  statesmen. 
Horace  was  better  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  and 
the  dangers  he  encountered  for  the  sake  of  a 
patron,  than  his  predecessors,  Lucretius  and 
Catullus,  or  his  contemporary  Tibullus.    Mae- 
cenas bestowed  on  him  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  grant  of  land  in  the  easier* 
extremity  of  the  Sabine  territory.    He  also  pro- 
cured  for  him  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  of- 
fered him  the  situation  of  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.    This  office  would  have  removed 
him  from  the  table  of  Maecenas,  which  he  usual- 
ly frequented,to  that  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
offer  was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health; 
but,  so  far  was  the  refusal  from  offending  Au- 
gustus, that  he  continued  to  treat  him  with  the 
utmost  distinction  and  familiarity.    With  Au- 
gustus himself  for  his  protector— with  Maecenas. 
Tibullus,  and  Virgil,  for  his  friends— enlivened 
by  the  smiles  of  Lalage— blessed  with  a  tran- 
quil mind,  and  a  competence  with  which  he  was 
satisfied— engaged  in  the  composition  of  works 
which  obtained  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  his 
contemporarie^and  which  he  foresaw  would  en- 
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sore  himkamortality,  he  attained,  perhaps,  toe 
greatest  felicity  which  an  Epicurean  life  could 
afford.  The  maimer  in  which  lie  usually  spent 
his  time  may  be  learned  from  his  works:  he, 
passed  it  while  at  Rome,  in  the  most  delectable 
lounging,  and  when  he  reiired  to  the  country, 
in  the  most  delightful  rami  occupations*  In  this 
happy  frame  of  mind,  Horace  lived  till  Kovem- 
bcr  746,  when  he  expired  suddenly  at  Rome. 
Ue  was  unable,  in  lus  last  momenta,  to  pat  Jus 
hand  to  bis  testament,  bat  he  nominated  Au- 
gustus as  his  heir.  His  life  terminated  about 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Maecenas,  though  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  he  survived  or  prede- 
ceased his  friend.  He  died  at  the  age  ot  fifty- 
seven,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  near  the 
tout  of  Maecenas,  on  the  Esquuine  Hill.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Horace  may 
be  gathered  from  bis  writings,  as  accurately  as 
the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  time*  His 
mind  was  enlightened  by  study,  and  invigorated 
by  observation4.  It  was  comprehensive,  but  not 
visionary— delicate,  but  not  fastidious-- too  sa- 
gacious to  be  warped  by  prejudice— too  reflec- 
tive to  be  influenced  by  resentment.  To  infer 
the  moral  dispositions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  his  works,  may  be 
often  a  fallacious  analogy ;  but  the  soul  of  Hor- 
ace speaks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes 
and  epistles,  that  we  may  safely  consult  them 
as  the  faithful  mirrors  of  his  heart.  His  moral 
qualities,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  highly  esti- 
mated as  his  intellectual  endowments ;  Sot  he 
was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  of  great  modera- 
tion, equanimity,  ana  independence  of  mind. 
In  early  youth,  wheu  he  first  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, after  the  battle  of  Philippine  was  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb, /both  in  bis  dress  and  manners, 
and  much  addicted  to  the  promiscuous  gallan- 
try which  then  prevailed.  The  advance  of  time 
scarcely  saved  him  from  the  power  of  love ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  a  pas- 
sion which  he  believed  had  been  conquered. 
According  to  the  principles  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
that  he  should  permit  nothing  to  mine  his  tem- 
per. His  heart  was  devotee!  to  an  indolence, 
which  often  arises  from  the  conviction  that  hap- 
piness is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth,  or  power,  or 
d  ignity.  He  was  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  friends ;  but  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  Epicurean  indifference  to  the 
crimes,  and  follies,  and  projects,  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Of  these,  however,  th:m?h  little 
affected  by  them,  he  was  a  constant  nnd  acute 
observer ;  and  his  accurate,  lively  delineations 
of  every  species  of  human  error  and  absurdity, 
Lbrm  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most 
characteristic  portion  of  his  agreeable  compo- 
sitions. The  works  of  Horace  comprehend, 
1st,  Odes;  3d,  Epodes;  3d,  Satires;  and  4th, 
Epistles.  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed,  that, 
4S  a  lyric  poet  at  least,  Horace  has  little  claim 
to  the  p<"i?«e  of  originality.  Even  in  those 
odes  which  are  most  original,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  translated  or  imitated  from  any 
lyric  bard  of  Greece,  the  words,  the  phrases, 
and  sentiments,  are  all  Greek,  and  evidently 
proceed  from  a  poet  whose  mind  was  imbued 
not  only  with  the  compositions  of  Alcaras,  Pin- 
jar,  and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  he  is 
supposed  chiefly  to  hare  imitated,  but  also  with 
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the  works  of  Homer,  and' of  the  great  trnge 
diaas.  This  particularly  appears,  as  was  to 
he  expected,  in  the  epithets  aUaqhed  to  Greek 
places,  heroes,  or  divinities.  The  odes  whiel. 
seem  to  be  of  the  invention  of  the  Latin  poet, 
are  chiefly  of  thai  sort  which  has  been  termed 
occasional  He  willingly  employed  his  muse 
to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  depar- 
ture of  a  friend,  or  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
tarn,  to  record  any  pleasant  occurrence  of  his 
own  life,  or  any  political  event,  which  might 
reflect  honour  on  his  patrons.  Being  of  this 
miscellaneous  description,  the  odes  of  Horace 
cannot  be  all  classed ;  bat  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  may  be  reduced  under  four  divi- 
sions,—amatory,  convivial,  moral,  and  polit- 
ical. Those  of  an  amorous  strain,  are  by  for 
the  most  numerous.  In  them  he  celebrates  his 
love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalage,  Glycera,  and 
many  others,  who  were  perhaps  real  mistresses, 
but  with  fictitious  names.  The  passion  he 
sings,  is  of  a  light  trivial  description,  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegiac  poets ; 
and  both  the  style  andtoentiments  are  suited  to 
the  "grata  protervilas"  of  his  Glycera.  The 
convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  Maece- 
nas, and  other  illustrious  friends,  to  join  his 
social  board.  He  prepares  for  the  entertain- 
ment •  he.  provides  the  accompaniments  of  mu- 
sic and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  be  celebrates 
the  happy  influence  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  with 
fervid  and  joyous  praises.  Many  of  these  con- 
vivial odes  are  tempered  with  moral  reflections ; 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  cannot  be  well  dis- 
criminated from  the  third  or  moral  class.  Both 
in  the  moral  and  convivial  odes,  the  friends  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  are  frequently  re- 
minded of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  of  its  clo- 
sing scene— sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral 
scope,  but  oftener  with  a  view  of  exciting  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the 
uncertainty  and  gloom  of  the  future.  In  a  his- 
tory of  Roman  poetry,  the,  political  odes  of 
Horace  are  those  which  are  most  deserving  of 
consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  bis  own 
composition,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
tated, like  so  many  of  the  others^rora  the  Greek ; 
and  as  they  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events 
of  Roman  history,  they  afford  some  insight  into 
the  political  discussions  and  state  intrigues  of 
the  day.  All  of  them  are  written  in  courtly  and 
soothing  language.  They  breathe  that  spirit  of 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  which  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  mildest  maxims  of  policy  are  inculcated 
amid  bursts  of  lyric  fancy.  The  epodes  of  ' 
Horace  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  com- 
positions between  his  odes  and  satires  They 
are  in  iambic  measure,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
on  similar  topics  with  the  odes;  but  the  others 
consist  of  invectives,  directed  against  the  orator 
Cassias  Several  the  poet  Mamas— and  Me- 
nas,  the  treedrnan  of  Sextos  Porapey,  who,  be- 
ing admiral  of  his  fleet,  became  so  infamous 
during  the  civil  wars  bv  alternately  deserting  the 
service  of  Pompey  and  Octavius.  Even  to  the 
second  epode,  containing'  the  praises  of  a  coun- 
try life,  a  satirical  and  epigrammatic  turn  is 
given  at  theconclnsion  by  putting  them  in  the 
month  of  the  nearer  AVphins.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  satire  hi  these  odes  is  coarse,  violent, 
and  personal,  resembling  what  is  supposed  la 
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totibm  thew*Wtrfta*inveefivesof  Asehflo- 
cans  and  Lycarobes,  nether  than  that  delicate. 
tone  of  reproof  and  irony  which  Horace  aiter- 
wajdsadoffted  in  secern  satires.  Horace  bM 
now  been  described  at  the  great  master  of  Ro- 
man lyric  poetry,  whether  asnaUiry,  convivial, 
of  moral.  We  have  still  to  consider  him  a*  a 
satiric,  hnmanms,  or  familiar  writer,  in  which 
character  (though  he  eheefly  valued  himself  on 
hi*  odea)  he  is  more  iastruetive,  and  perhaps 
equally  pleasing.  He  is  also  more  an  original 
poet  in  his  satire*  than  in  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions* XVHemsMStmdMi»hkc4»r\weefand 
-prolix  dissertation.  Bt  QatirA  ArmJcoad,  has 

Kiatad  oat  several  peerages,  which  he  thinks 
re  been  migrated  by  the  comedies  and 
satiric  dramas  of  Che  Greeks,  If,  however,  we 
except  the  dramatic  form  which  he  has  given 
1**0  many  of  his  satires,  it  wul  bedimeak  to 
,  find  any  general  wjstaaMaaee  Between  them  wad 
-  those  productions  of  me  Greek  stage  which  are 
aj  present  extant  The  epistles  of  Horace  were 
written  by  aim  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life 
than  his  satires,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his 
long  experience.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  them 
more  matured  wisdom,  more  sound  judgment, 
anlaaess,  and  phitosopby,  more  of  his  own  in- 
terns!  feelings,  and  greater  skill  and  perfection 
in  the  versincatioa.  The  chief  merit,  however, 
of  the  epistles  depends  on  the  variety  in  the 
characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed;  and,  in  eenroriBity  with  which, 
the  poet  changes  his  tone  and  diversifies  his 
colouring.  They  have  not  th  e  generality  of  some 
modem  epistles,  which  are  merely  inscribed 
■with  the  name  of  a  friend,  and  may  hajve  been 
composed  for  the  whole  human  race;  nor  of 
seme  aacieat  idyls,  where  we  are  solely  remind- 
ed of  an  mdrvulnal  by  sujmiwaoas  invocations 
on  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly 
'for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  rcfornse- 
tinn  of  him  la  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet 
Voters  into  his  situation  with  wonderful  facility, 
■and  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less, 
remote,  to  his  circomstsnees,  feeliaa>,  or  preju- 
dices, la  his  satires,  the  object  of  Horace  was 
fa  expose  vice  and  fbUy ;  bat,  m  his  emstles,  he 
has  also  an  eye  to  the  amendment  ©t  a  friend, 
on  whose  failings  he  gentry  loaches,  and  bints, 
perhaps,  at  their  correction.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Horace,  comnwnry  called  the  Art  Po- 
ttica,  which  was  written  about  the  year  739,  is 


nasally  considered  as  a  separate 
•composition.  The  critical  works  of  Horace, 
•which  comprise  one  of  his  satires,  the  two  epis- 
tles of  the  second  book,  and  the  Art  PotiUxi, 
have  geneeaHv  been  considered,  especially  by 
critics  themselves,  ns  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  productions.  Hard  has  pronounced  them 
xiho  best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  bis  writings;1 
and  of  the  Art  Poetita,  In  parrieoiar,  he  sevs, 
1  thai  the  learned  have  long  emee  considered  it 
as  a  kind  of  summary  of  me  rules  of  good 
writing,  to  be  gotten  by  heart  by  every  young 
stodent,  and  to  whose  decisive  sHrtfcority  the 
greatest  masters  in  taste  and  composition  must 
finlrysabmit.'  Mr.  Giftord,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks  that,  (as 
•aa  ethical  writer,  Horace  has  net  many  chums 
to  me  esteem  of  posterity*  but  aa  a  critic,  he  » 
emitted  to  aH  oar  veneration.  Snob  is  the 
i  of  hia  judpneat,  the  cawiatnewo  of 


lis  mate,  aid  the  extent  aatl  smrietr  of  Hi 

knowledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  might  bea> 
lected  from  his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  kmi 
man  any  thing  which  anriqu  ity  haw  bequeathed 
as.'  S^mieg.^C***  7W.4,  eLlO,  r.4B. 
— — Three  brave-  Ronaans,  bom  at  the  ana* 
birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  CvriatD. 
ahowi6ttyeaiv .before Christ.  Thmcekhratsd 
battle  was  fought  between  the  hostile  camps  of 
.Hat  and  Rome,  and  on  t^eir  ?«■ 


the  people  of  Al 

cess  depended  the  victory,  m  the  fir  t-  attarx 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  mj&  car/ 
surviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  te>  vsJoar, 
ohtaiiied  an  honourable  trophy:  by  pretends* 
to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  easily  separated 
his  antagonists;  and,  in  attacking  them  one  a? 
one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  ail.  Ashe 
returned  victorious  to  Rome,  hia  stater  reproacfc- 
ed  him  with  the- murder  of  one  of  the  Carats, 
to  whom  she  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sheer. 
This  violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
people;  be  was  tried,  sndeaph^yecodesflnei 
His  eminent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  ha 
favour;  the  sentence  of  death  waa  exchanged 
for  a  more  moderate,  bat  more  ignominious 
punishment,  and  he  was  only  oompeHed  to  pas 
under  the  yoke.  A  trophy  ws*  raised  in  the  Re- 
man  Fonnn,  on  which  be  suspended  the  spots 
of  the  conquered  Cariatii.  die,  d*  incest  3, 
c.  $6.— Lav.  1,  c.  94,  &c.— Dumps-  *t  *,  «-  1 
—A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Jo- 
niter  Canitotinns.  During  the  ceremony  be  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  bat  be  did  not 
forget  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  forme 
feelings  of  a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedica- 
tion, after  ordering  the  body  to.be  buried.  Lie.  1 

Hoacus,  the  general  of  3000  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia. 
PaJwe*.  4. 

Hosmibdas,  a  name  which  some  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Raman  eav 
perors. 

HoarsitsiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  the  orator  Hortensins,  whose  eloquence 
she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  wooes 
to  give  upon  oath  aa  account  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  Her- 
tensie  undertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  that  1000  of  her 
female  fellow-eufTerers  escaped  from  the  ava- 
rice of  the  triumvirate.    Vol.  Max.  8,  c  3. 

Hobtensu  Lax^byGL  Hortensins,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  3ff7.  It  ordered  the  whole  Nw? 
of  the  Roman  people  to  nay  implicit  obedience 
to  whatever  was  enacted  by  the  commons.  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had  claim- 
ed an  absolute  exemption. 

HoRTOtsius,  CI.  This  celebrated  orator  was 
born  in  ihe'year  640.  His  first  appearance  is 
me  Forum  wax  at  the  early  age  ot  nineteen— 
that  is,  in  660;  and  lis  excellence,  says  Cice- 
ro, was  iramed  iaiety  acknowledged,  like  that  of 
a  statue  by  Phidias,  which  eajv  requires  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  admired.  The  case  in  which 
he  first  appeared  was  of  considerable  responn- 
bility  for  one  soyoung  and  roexnerieneed,  being 
aw  aecusstidn,  at  the  instance  of  the  Romas 
province  of  Africa,  against  fo  governors  for  ra- 
pacity. It  was  heard  before  Scarvola  and  Cm- 
sua,  as  jnlgta   the  oae  the  attest  lawyer,  tee 
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utter  the  most  accomplished  speaker,  oflris  age ; 
and  the  young  orator  had  the  rood  fortune  to 
obtain  their  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
who  were  present  at  the  trial.  His  neit  plead- 
ing of  importance  was  in  behalf  of  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he  even  surpassed 
his  former  speech  for  the  Africans.  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  him  for  several  years.  The 
imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke 
out  m  663,  interrupted,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
business  of  the  Fornm.  Hortensius  served  in 
this  alar  minjr  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer, 
and  in  the  following  season  as  a  military  tribune. 
When,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy 
in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the 
more  peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been 
destined  from  his  yoath,  he  found  himself  with- 
er a  rival.  Crassus,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
€63,  before  the  troubles  of  Marias  and  Sylla. 
Antony,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perished  in  666,  during  the  temporary  and  last 
ascendency  of  Marius,  in  the  absence  of  Sylla. 
Snlpicins  was  pat  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
and  Coca  driven  into  banishment,  from  which 
he  was  not  recalled  nntil  the  return  of  Sylla  to 
Rome,  and  his  election  to  the  dictatorship  in 
670.  Hortensius  was  thns  left  for  some  years 
without  a  competitor;  and  after  670,  with  none 
of  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  out- 
shone. His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated 
manner  was  preferred  to  the  calm  and  easy  ele- 
gance of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged 
m  a  cause  on  the  same  side,  Cotta,  though  ten 
years  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  case, 
while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the 
management  of  Hortensius.  He  continued  the  ' 
nndispoted  sovereign  of  the  Forum,  till  Cicero 
returned  from  his  qtnestorship  in  8ieily,  in  679. 
when  the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayed 
themselves  in  full  perfection  and  maturity.  Hor- 
tensius was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of 
thirteen  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar  -t 
and  being,  in  consequence,  engaged  during  that 
long  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause 
of  importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  prodigious 
fortune.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.  An  example  of 
splendour  and  luxury  had  been  set  to  him  by 
the  orator  Crassus,  who  inhabited  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  Home,  the  hall  of  which  was  adorned 
with  four  pillars  of  Hvmettian  marble,  twelve 
feet  high,  which  he  brought  to  Rome  in  his 
fcdilesmp,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pfllars 
of  foreign  marble  even  in  public  buildings. 
The  court  of  this  mansion  was  ornamented  by 
six  lotus  trees,  which  Pliny  saw  in  rail  luxu- 
riance id  his  youth,  but  which  were  afterwards 
burnt  in  the  conflagration  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  had  also  a  number  of  vases,  and  twodrink- 
ing-enps,  engraved  by  the  artist  Mentor,  but 
which  were  of  such  immense  value  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  use  them.  Hortensius  had  the  same 
tastes  as  Crassus,  but  surpassed  him  and  all 
his  contemporaries  in  magnificence.  His  man- 
sion mood  on  the  Palatine  hill,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  fashionable  situation  in 
Rome,  being  at  that  time  covered  with  (he 
\oxfres  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  JEmffius  Scaurus, 
CJodius,  Catiline,  C?icero,  and  Cmsar.  iPhe 
residence  of  Hortensius  was  adjacent  to  that 
of  Catiline ;  and  though  of  no  great  extent,  it 
wn  splendidly  rarntoed:  After  the  death  ofthe 


orator,  it  was  faoabrteUby  Ocbcvfus  Oaoar,  aid 
formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace 
which  increased  from  the  time  of  Augustas  u> 
thai  of  Nero,  till  it  covered  a  great  part  ofthe  Pal- 
atine Mount,  and  blanched  over  other  hiUs.  Be- 
sides bis  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  possess** 
sumptuous  villas  at  Tuseuhua,  Bauli,  and  Lau- 
rentum,  where  he  was  accustomed  te  give  the 
moat  elegant  and  expensive  entertainments.  He 
had  frequently  peacocks  at  his  banquets,  which 
he  first  served  up  at  a  grand  augural  feast,  and 
which,  says Varro, were  more  commended  by  the 
luxurious,  than  by  men  of  probity  and  austerity. 
His  olive  plantations  he  is  said  to  have  regularly 
moistened  and  bedewed  with  wine ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an  important 
ease  in  which  he  was  engaged  along  with  Cicero, 
begged  mat  he  would  change  with  him  the  pre- 
viously arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  "go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  a 
favourite  p&tamu,  which  grew  near  his  Tusea- 
lan  villa.  Notwithstanding  this  profusion,  his 
heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casVs  of  wine  in 
his  cellar  after  his  death.  Besides  h  is  taste  for 
wine,  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  indulged 
a  passion  for  pictures  and  fishponds.  At  his 
Tusculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  lor  the  reception 
of  a  painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
by  the  painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous 
sum  or  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ses- 
terces. At  his  country-seat,  near  Bauli,  on  the 
seashore,  he  vied  with  Lucullus  and  Philippas 
in  the  extent  of  his  fishponds,  which  were  eon'  « 
strucfed  at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that 
the  tide  flowed  into  them.  Under  the  promon- 
tory of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet  shown  the  Pi* 
etna  MiraMtis,  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted 
and  divided  by  (borrow*  of  arcades;  and  which 
is  supposed  bv  some  antiquarians  to  have  been 
a  fish-pond  of  Hortensius.  Yet  such  was  his 
luxury,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his  sup- 
"  \that  when  he  gave  entertainments  ar  ™— fc 
generally  sent  to  the  neighbouring  I 


luxury,  and  me  reluctance  to  diminish  at*  sup- 
pry,  that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  BaulL 
he  generally  sent  to  (he  neighbouring  town  ef 
Puteoli  to  buy  fish  ibr  supper.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  procured  him  not  only  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  highest  official 
honours  of  the  stale.  He  was  tsdile  in  679, 
praetor  in  689,  and  consul  two  yearn  afterwards. 
The  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  obtained,  and 
the  want  of  competition,  made  htm  gradually 
relax  from  that  assiduity  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired,  tin"  the  increasing  lame  of  Cice- 
ro, and  particularly  the  glory  of  his  consulship, 
stimulated  him  to  renew  his  exertions.  •  But 
his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lest,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former 
reputation.  Cicero  partly  accounts  for  this  de- 
cline, from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  ef 
hw  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy  species 
called  Asiatic,  which  flourished  in  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Asia  Miner,  and  was  infinitely  mote 
florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  ol 
Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  lull  of  M- 
linnt  thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions. 
This  slowing  style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient 
m  solidify  and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
▼oung  man ;  and  being  farther  recommended 
bv  a  beautiful  cadence  of  periods,  met  with  the 
utmost  applause.  But  Horteusiufe,  ae  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  prune  his  exuberance, 
or  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ;  and  this  luxury, 
■adgUtteref  phraseatocT, which  even  In  hat 
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eartU*  years,  had  occasionally  excited  ridicule 
or  disgust  among  the  graver  fathers  of  the 
senatorial  order,  being  totally  mcotwistentwith 
bib  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  which 
required  something  more  serious  and  compos- 
ed, his  reputation  diminished  with  increase  of 
years;  ana  though  the  bloom  of  his  eloquence 
might  be  in  fact  the  same,  it  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  withered.  Besides,  from  his  declin- 
ing health  and  strength,  which  greatly  railed 
in  his  latter  years,  be  may  not  have  been  able 
to  give  full  effect  to  that  showy  species  of  rhet- 
oric in  which  he  indulged.  A  constant  tooth- 
ache, and  swelling  in  the  jaws,  greatly  impaired 
his  power  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  be- 
came at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his 
end.  A  few  months,  however,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  703,  he  pleaded  for  his 
nephew,  Messala,  who  was  accused  of  illegal 
canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted,  more  in 
.consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  bis 
advocate,  than  the  justice  of  his  cause.  So  un- 
favourable, indeed,  was  bis  case  esteemed,  that 
however  much  the  speech  of  Hortensius  had 
been  admired,  he  was  received,  on  entering  the 
•theatre  of  Curio  on  the  following  day,  with  loud 
clamour  and  hisses,  which  were  the  more  re- 
marked, as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career. 
The  speech,  however,  revived  all  the  ancient 
admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical  tal- 
ents, and  convinced  them,  that  had  he  always 
possessed  the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  he 
would  not  have  ranked  second  to  that  orator. 
Another  of  his  most  celebrated  harangues  was 
that  against  the  Manilian  law,  which  vested- 
Pompey  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  and 
was  so  warmly  supported  by  Cicero.  That 
against  the  sumptuary  law  proposed  by  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  in  the  year  683,  which  tended  to 
restrain  the  indulgence  of  his  own  taste,  was  well 
adapted  to  Hortensras's  style  of  eloquence ;  and 
his  speech  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  dis- 
position and  habits  of  life.  He  declaimed,  at 
great  length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome,  which  re- 
quired splendour  in  the  mode  of  living  followed 
by  its  citizens.  He  frequently  glanced  at  the 
luxury  of  the  consuls  themselves,  and  forced 
them  at  length,  by  his  eloquence  and  sarcastic 
declamation,  to  relinquish  their  scheme  of  do- 
mestic retrenchment.  The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, it  has  been  already  mentioned,  lost  part 
of  their  effect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years, 
but  they  suffered  still  more  by  being  transferred 
to  paper.  As  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in 
action  and  delivery,  his  writings  were  much 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  high 
feme  he  had  enjoyed ;  and,  accordingly,  after 
death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem,  which 
he  had  so  abundantly  possessed  during  his  life. 
Although,  therefore,  his  orations  had  been  pre- 
served, thev  would  have  given  ns  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius;  but 
even  this  has  been  denied  us,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  now  chiefly  trust  for  this  oratorical 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  great  but  Unpre- 
judiced rival.  The  friendship  and  honourable 
competition  of  hortensius  and  Cicero,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  animosities  of  JEth 
chines  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  great  orators 
J*  Ojeeee.  It  was  by  means  of  Hortensius 
•  nnatCieero  was  chosen  one  of  the  college  of  Au- 
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gum-*  service  of  which  his  gratifted  vanny 
ever  appears  to  have  retained  an  agreeable  reed- 
lection.— In  a  few  of  his  letters,  indeed,  wriaei 
during  the  despondency  of  his  exile,  he  hints  a 
suspicion  that  Hortensius  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  engrasisf 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar ;  but  lav 
mistrust  ended  with  bis  recall,  which  Hotun- 
sius,  though  originally  he  had  advised  him  is 
yield  to  the  storm,  urged  on  with  all  the  infis- 
ence  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Horteusnu 
also  appears  to  have  been  free  from  every  feeling 
of  jealousy  or  envy,  which  in  him  wasstill  mora 
creditable,  as  his  rival  was  younger  than  biav 
self,  and  yet  ultimately  forced  him  from  the  su- 
premacy. Such  having  been  their  sentimenti 
of  mutual  esteem,  Cicero  has  done  his  oraioric 
talents  ample  justice — representing  him  as  in- 
dued with  almost  all  the  qualities  necessary  u 
form  a  distinguished  speaker.  His  imaginatina 
was  fertile— his  voice  was  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious—his  demeanour  dignified— his  language 
rich  and  elegant— his  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture extensive.  Soprodigious  was  his  memory, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recoUeeiei 
every  word  he  had  meditated,  -and  every  sen- 
tence of  his  adversary's  oration,  even  to  lae 
titles  and  documents  brought  forward  to  tap- 
port  the  case  against  him— a  faculty  which 
greatly  aided  his  peculiarly  happy  ait  of  reca- 
pitulating the  substance  of  what  had  been  said 
by  his  antagonist,  or  by  himself.  He  also  origin- 
ally possessed  an  indefatigable  application ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  speak 
in  the  Forum,  or  exercise  himself  in  forensic 
studies  or  preparation.  But,  of  all  the  varices 
arts  of  oratory,  he  most  remarkably  excelled  is 
a  happy  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his 
subject  Cicero  only  reproaches  him,  and  that 
but  slightly,  with  showing  more  study  and  ait 
in  his  gestures  than  was  suitable  for  an  orator. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Macrobius,  that  he 
was  much  ridiculed  by  his  contemporaries,  on 
account  of  his  affected  gestures.  In  pleading, 
his  hands  were  constantly  in  motion,. whence 
he  was  often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the 
Forum  for  resembling  an  actor ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  he  received  from  his  opponent  the 
appellation  of  Dionysia,  which  was  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.  JEsop  and  Rot- 
cius  frequently  attended  his  pleadings,  to  catch 
his  gestures,  and  imitate  them  on  the  stage. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  exertion  in  action,  that  it 
wa$  commonly  said  that  it  could  not  be  determi- 
ned whether  people  went  to  hear  or  to  see  hhn. 
Like  Demosthenes,  he  chose  and  put  on  his 
dress  with  the  most  studied  care  ana  neatness. 
He  is  said,  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  atti- 
tudes, but  also  to  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  his 
gown  before  a  mirror,  when  about  to  issue 
forth  to  the  Forum  ;  and  to  have  taken  no  less 
care  in  arranging  them,  than  in  moulding  the 
periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked  up  his 
gown,  that  the  folds  did  not  fall  by  chance,  bat 
were  formed  with  great  care,  by  means  of  a 
knot  artfully  tied,  and  concealed  in  the  plies 
of  his  robe,  which  apparently  flowed  carelessly 
around  him.  Macrobius  also  records  a  story 
of  his  instituting  an  action,  of  damages  against 
a  person  who  had  jostled  him,  while  walking 
in  this  elaborate  dress,  and  Lad  ruined  bis  toga, 
when  he  was  about  to  app  tr  in  *nblic  win 
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lis  dtapery  adjusted  according  lo  the  happiest 
amagement~-an  anecdote  which,  whether  urue 
or  false,  shows  by  its  currency  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  his  nnical  attention  to  every  thing 
that  concerned  the  elegance  of  his  attire,  or  the 
gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  attitudes.  He 
also  bathed  himself  in  odoriferous  waters,  and 
daily  perfumed  himself  with  the  most  precious 
essences.  •  This  too  minute  attention  to  his  per* 
son,  and  to  gesticulation,  appears  to  have  been 
the  sole  blemish  in  his  oratorical  character; 
and  the  only  stain  on  his  moral  conduct,  was 
his  practice  of  corrupting  the  judges  of  the 
causes  in  which  he  was  employed— a  practice 
which  most  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed  to 
the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome ;  for, 
-whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  proce- 
dure under  which  they  were  administered. 

Hostia,  the  daughter  of  Hostius  the  poet, 
celebrated  by  Propertius  under  the  name  of 
Cynthea. 

Homo*  Hosnuoa,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  battle.    Dumps-  &*** 

Hyacinthia,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amy- 
else,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinihus  and 
Apollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  people  did  not  adorn  their  hair 
with  garlands  during  their  festivals,  nor  eat 
bread,  but  fed  only  upon  sweetmeats.  They 
did  not  even  sing  pseans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or 
observe  any  of  the  solemnities  which  were  usual 
at  other  sacrifices.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  there  were  a  number  of  different  exhi- 
bitions. The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with 
joy,  and  immense  numbers  of  victims  were  of- 
fered on  the  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries 
liberally  entertained  their  friends  and  slaves. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were 
eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  city 
was  almost  desolate  and  without  inhabitants. 
Aiken.  4.— Ovid.  MeL  10,  v.  M9.— Poms.  3,  c. 
1  and  19. 

Hyjmofborm,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  «*»  r»»  iptpsiw  vJup,  from  carrying  water. 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and 
Ogyges. 

Hvonros,  C.  Jul.,  a  grammarian,  one  of  the 
freedtnen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  some,  be  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Pa- 
latine, and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
the  liberality  of  C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a  my- 
thological history,  which  he  called  fables,  end 
Paetimn  Astronmniam,  besides  treatises  on  the 
cities  cf  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  a  book  on  agricul- 
ture, commentaries  on  Virgil,  the  lives  ofgreat 
men,  Ac  now  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Hygi- 
nus  is  that  of  Munkerns,  9  vols.  8vo.  Amst 
1681.  These  compositions  have  been  greatly 
mutilated,  and  their  incorrectness  and  their  bad 
Laiimty,  have  induced  some  to  suppose  that  they 
we  spurious.    SueUm,.  de  Oram. 

Htluob,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  Iole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  wa*  persecuted  bv  the 
envy  of  fiurystheus,  and  obliged  to  flv  from  the 
Peloponnesus,   The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 


ception to  Hyllns  and  the  rest  of  the  Heraelids*, 

and  marched  against  Eurystheos.  HyUus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killev 
with  his  own  band  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
bead  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some 
time  after,  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  the  Heraclidae,  and  was  killed  in# 
single  combat  by  Ecbemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
VvL  Btraeiubt,  Hercules.  Hired*.  7,  c  204, 
&c—Strab.9.  Vid.  Part  III 

Hyperborej.     Vid.  Part  L 

HyperIoes,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  De- 
mosthenes. His  father's  name  wa*  Glaucippus. 
He  (distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic  After  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tle of  Cranoo,  he  was  taken  alive,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
his  country,  he  cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Antipaler,  B.  C.  322.  Only 
one  of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  admired- 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  It 
is  said  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the  cour- 
tesan Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  impiety ;  and 
that  when  he  .saw  his  eloquence  ineffectual,  he 
unveiled  the  bosom  of  his  client,  upon  which 

acquitted  her.  Pbd.  in  DemosL — Cic.  in  OraL 
1,  &c.—QuintiL  10,  Ac. 

Hyfsicr1t£a,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man's  clothes 
when  ne  fled  before  Pompey.    PluL  in  Pomp. 

Hypmcrates,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  his  country  in  the  Phoenician  Ian* 
guage.  This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  translated  into  Greek. 

Hystaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of 
the  Achaemenides.  His  lather's  name  was  Ar- 
sames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  alter 
the  murder  of  the  usurper  Bmerdis.  It  is  said 
by  Ctesias,  tnat  he  wished  to  be  carried  to  see 
the  royal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
between  two  mountains.  The  priests  who  car- 
ried him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord  with 
which  be  was  suspended  in  ascending  the  moun- 
tain, and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystaspes  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  ana  mysteries 
of  the  Indian  Brachmansinto  Persia;  and  to  His 
researches  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
indebted,  particularly  in  Persia.  Darius  is  called 
ffystatpes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes.  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  roval  successors  of  the  same  name. 
BerodoL  1,  c  209, 1. 5,  c  83.— Ctesias.  Fragm. 


iAMBr.Tcos,  a  Gr&k  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Pythagoras  and  the  history  of  hit  follow* 
era,  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatise 
against  Porphyry's  letters  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Egyptians,  dec.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

IamIdjb,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  Iamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Paus.  6, 
c.8. 

I  arch  as,  and  Jarcras,  a  celebrated  Indian 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  famous  tpr 
their  power  of  restoring  old  man  to  the  bloom 


m 


and  tfcnour  of  ymh,  aeetoMfatfto  the tredfcions 
oCPkU**:  m  AjxUl. 

Jims.    Vid.  Part  HI. 

Ibis,  a  poem  of  the  poet  GaUimachus.  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirises  the  ingratitude  of  his  popil 
ike  poet  Aaolloaioe.  Ovid  bas  also  written  a 
*poem  which  bean  the  aame  name,  aad  which, 
in  the  same  satirical  lanewage,  seems,  according 
la  the  opinio*  of  some,  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  Hyginus,  the  supposed  here  of  the  com- 
position.   Suutas. 

Is* cot,  a  lyric  poet  of.  Rhegium,  about  MO 
years  before  Christ  He  Was  mardered  by  rob- 
bers, and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment flew  over  his  head.  Some  time  aAer,  as 
the  murderers  were  in  the  market-place,  one  of 
tbera  observed  some  cranes  m  the  air,  and  said 
to  his  companions,  i  <0mm»,  t*inm  rapMiv, 
Ikert  art  iki  bird*  that  art  conscious  of  Uu 
dxatk  of  Bycia.  These  words,  and  the  recent 
murder  of  Ibyous,  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  assassins  wereseaed  and  tortured,  and 
they  confessed  their  guilt  Vic.  1\se.  4,  c  43. 
-+Alum.  V.  tL 

koraa.  Horace  writes  to  him,  1  od.  29,  and 
ridicules  him  for  abandoning  the  parsnits  of 
philosophy  and  the  muses  for  military  employ- 
ments. 

Icetas,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  aAer  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timokoa,  B.  C.  340. 
C.  Nep.  in  1S.il 

L.  Ictuus,  I.  a  tribuneof  the  people,  who  made 
a  law,  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount  Avemine 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses 

noon.    IAv.  3,  c.  54. II.  A  trmuae  who 

signalized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity 
against  the  Roman  senate.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  affairs  after  the  mur- 
der of  Virginia. 

IoAirrRYBUTa,  a  powerful  king  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Darin*  the  1st,  king  of  Persia.  This  refasal 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  Darius  marched  against  Idanthyrsus 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  Persia,  arte*  an  inglorious  cam- 
paign.   Stmb.  13. 

IodMronws,  succeeded  his  father  Deucalion 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  fleet  of  90 
ships.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Nepttme  in  a  dangrerous  tempest,  that  if 
he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms, 
he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea- 
t  are  first  presented  itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan 
shore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  son,  who 
'came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon  his  sale 
return.  Idomenens  performed  his  promise  to 
the  god,  and  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated 
fa  quest  of  a  settlement  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Satentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
iafthis  new  kingdom  flourish  and  his  subjects 
happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
J.ycophroe,  v.  r217,  Idotneneus,  daring  hit 
4T» 


in  the  Trojan  war,  iair  stated 
agemeni  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  id  *\ 
he  promised  his  daughter  Chaitbere  ia  anai 
at  his  return.  LeucoBatren^aenedhinaselfaB 
the  throne  of  Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  Sa- 
turn, found  it  impossible  io  expel  the  sjaaarner. 
Ovid.  Md.  13,  v.  3£&—Bygi*-  ftuX— flaawr. 
11. 11,  Ac.  Od.  19/— Pans.  5t  e.  86*—  Far*. 
,»*J,v.l& 

loaisue,  the  son  of  Euromos  of  Caria,  brother 
to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  ManaoluB,  and 
invaded  Cyprus.    Dud.  l&^PoJyasav.  6. 

fouTHia.  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  toratonuecei 
in  weampnitheatre  at  Rome  by  liana*  daring  a 
persecution,  A.D.  107.  His  writings  were  lav 
tere  to  the  Ephesiaas,  Romans,  Ac,  and  he  sap- 
ported  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  episcopal  order,  as  superior  to  priests  aad 
deacons.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
ofOxoa,  inSvo.  1706L 

Ilia,  or  Rmu.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

Iuia  Luw,  games  instituted  by  Au^uatns,ia 
cocamemoralfon  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  are  suffu- 
sed to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojmdhuii  and  the 
AeUa  j  aad  Virgil  says  they  were  celebrated  ay 
/Eneas,  During  these  games  were  exhibited 
horseraces  and  gymnastic  exercises.  THrg.JB*. 
3,  v.  2ctI. 

Ilus,  a  celebrated  poem,  composed  by  Homer, 
Upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates  the  wrath 
or  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities  which  befefl 
the  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of  that  hero  to  aa> 
~    ~  at  the 


pear  in  the  field  of  battle.    It 
death  of  Hector,  whom  Achilles  had  i 
to  the  shades  of  h  is  friend  Patron!  an.    It  ar  di- 
vided into  94  books.     VU.  /foster**. 

Iuia.     Vid.  Part  III. 

IitAcai,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  partkw- 
larly  the  Argives,  from  king  Inachus* 

Inacmidjb,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  saeuae* 
sors  of  Inachus  on  the  throne  of  Argon. 

InAa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ina,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  a^sooflered  to  mo 
at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped, 

under  the  name  of  Leneothoe. Another  in 

Lacoaia,  'in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual 
at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into 
a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of 
prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  they  were '  inauspicious  and  very 
unlucky. 

iNTAPHRatnts,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noble- 
men who  eonspired  against  Smerdis,  who  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  disappointed 
at  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  he  fnaeatrd 
seditions  against  Darius,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne  aAer  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
When  the  king  had  ordered  him  aad  all  his 
family  to  he  put  to  death,  his  wife  excited  the 
compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and 
permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death  any  one  of 
her  relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  obtained 
her  brother ;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his 
astonishment  because  she  preferred  hhn  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  replied,  that  she 
could  procure  another  husnand,  and  children 
likewise:  but  that  she  could  never  have  ano- 
ther brother,  as  her  father  and  mother  wen 
dead.    Intapherhes  was  put  to  death.  Aersttsu, 

iKraaaxx,  a  supreme  jnajrJstrate  at  Rime. 
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wto  wasteful  wife  the  eafr*  of  the  nwefn- 
«ent  after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  election 
of  another.  This  ofllea  was  exerejeed  by  the 
senators  alone,  and  nose  continued  in  power 
longer  to**  Ave  days,  or,  according  to  Pin- 
torch,  only  19  hours.  Lie.  1.  c  17-— ZKaaas. 
%c.  IS. 

Iol*ia,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Heteales  and  his  friend  solas,  who  assisted  aim 
in  conquering  she  hydra.  The  place  where  the 
exercises  were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion, 
where  there  were  lo  be  seen  the  monument  of 
Amphitryon,  and  the  oenotaph  of  lolas,  who 
wan  buried  in  Sardinia,  'These  monuments 
teste  strewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 
dav  of  the  festival. 

Ion.  Vid.  krnes  and  1oniay  Pan  I.— A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Chios.  He  began  to  exhibit,  CHymp. 
*xxxtf.  3,  B.  C.  451.  The  number  of  has 
dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
Jbrty.  Bentley  has  eottected  the  names  of 
eleven.  The  same  great  critic  has  also  shown 
that  this  Ion  was  a  person  of  birth  and  fortune, 
distinct  from  Ion  Ephesins,  a  mere  begging 
rhapsodist.  Besides  tragedies,  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  dtc.,  and  several  works  in 
prose.  .  Like  Euripides,  he  was  intimate  with 
Socrates.  Ion  was  so  delighted  with  being  de- 
creed victor  on  one  occasion  m  the  tragic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  that  he  presented  each  citizen 
with  a  vase  of  Chian  pottery.  We  gather  from 
a  joke  of  Aristophanes,  on  a  word  taken  from 
one  of  his  dithyrambs,  that  Ion  died  before  ike 
exhibition  of  the  Pa.%  B.  C.  419. 

lones.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Idraow,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  whose  plays 
lie  was  suspected  of  exhibiting  as  his  own.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  is  represented  as  being  the 
best  tragic  poet  at  the  time  when  the  Asm  was 
composed;  for  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aga~ 
thon  were  men  dead.  Iophoa  is  said  to  have 
contended  against  his  father,  with  much  ho- 
nour to  himself  as  a  dramatist.  He,  too,  is  the 
son  who  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  un- 
successful charge  of  dotage  agninst  the  age  of 
Sophocles.     Vid.  S&phfida. 

Joe*im>es,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
OothSi    He  died  A.  D.  $59. 

JosftPHU*  Flaviub,  a  celebrated  Jew,  born 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abili- 
ties in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days 
against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  smatt  town  of 
Judtea.  When  the  city  surrendered  there  were 
found  not  less  Mian  40,000  Jews  stain,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  13^000.  Jose- 
ph us  saved  his  life  by  tying  into  a  cave,  where 
10  of  his  countrymen  had  also  taken  refuge. 
lie  dissuaded  them  from  committing  suicide; 
and  when  they  had  nil  drawn  lots  to  kilt  one 
another,  Josephus  fortunately  remained  the 
tatt,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Yespasiarf.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first 
in  Sy me.  and  afterwards  translated  it  into 
Greek.  This  composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that 
he  authenticated  it  by  placing  his  signature  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  li- 
braries. He  finished  Another  work,  which  he 
divided  mto  twenty  books,  eontainingthe  history 
df  me  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  sub* 
V^rsive of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
jtt  to  Scripture*^    He  also  wrote  two  books  to 


defend  the  Jews  agates*  Apfcon,  tbeif  greats* 
enemy ;  besides  an  aceownt  of  his  own  life,  dm 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  bos  lively  an* 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expres- 
sions, the  exactness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has 
been  called  the  livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though 
in  soma  eases,  inimical  to  the  Christians*  vet  he 
has  commended  oar  Saviour  so  warmly,  tSat  St 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A,  D.  93,  in  the  *6th  year  of  his  age.  The 
bast  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  9  vols, 
fol.  Oxon.  1730,  and  Havercamp's,  9  vols.  161. 
Amst.  1896,    Sketonvn  Vesp.  && 

JoviAnus,  (Flavins  Claudius,)  a  native  of 
Paanonia,  elected  emperor  of  Rome  by  the  sol- 
diers after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purples 
because  his  subjects  followed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  emperor;  but  they  removed 
his  groundless  apprehensions;  and,  when  they 
assured  him  that  they  were  warm  for  Christian* 
ity,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made  a  dis- 
advantageous treaty  with  the  Persians,  against 
whom  Julian  was  marched  with  a  victorious 
army,  Jovian  died  seven  months  and  twenty 
days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  found  in  hk 
bed  suffocated  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A,  D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  intemperance.  He  burned 
a  celebrated  library  at  Antioch.    jftfer<x#tj». 

Iphtoratbs,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thf  ace,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Maes* 
theus,  and  died  960,  B.  C.  When''  he  was 
once  reproached  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin, 
ha  .observed,  that  he  Would  he  the  first  of  his 
family,  but  that  his  detractor  would  be  the  last 
of  his  own.    C.  Nip.  in  Evku, 

IralafeNTA.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

IphItqs,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Praxonides,  m 
the  age  of  Lycargus.  He  re-established  the 
Olympic  games  338  years  after  their  institution 
by  Hercules,  or  about  884  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  chronological 
history,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in- 
volved in  fabulous  obscurity.  PaUrc.  1,  c  8.-— 
/W.  5,c.4     Ft*  Part  III. 

Iren£ub,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjects;  but  as  what  remains 
is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  composed  in  that 
language,  and  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his 
works  in  Greek  are,  however,  peserved,  which 
prove  that  his  style  was  simple,  though  clear 
and  often  animated.  His  opinions  concerning 
-the  soul  are  curious.  He  suffered  martyrdom, 
A.  D.  909.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  fe  that 
of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1703. 

Ihus,  a  beggar*  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope's  suiters.  When  Ulys- 
ses returned  home,  disguised  in  a  beggar's  dress, 
rrus  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  and 
even  challenged  him.  Ulysses  brought  ham  h? 
the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him  oat 
of  the  house.  From  his  poverty  originates  the 
proverb  It*  panmerwr.  H&mer.  0&  &  v.  1  and 
35,— Odd.  TrU.  *,  el.  7,  v.  49. 

IsIbjs,  a  Spartan  who,  upon  seefnsr  the  The-* 
bans  ffntering  the  city,  stripped  himself  naked* 
471 
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ead,wilb  a  pear  aad.swnrd.  engaged  the  ene- 
my.  He  w  is  rewarded  with  a  crown  for  his 
valour.    P*4. 

Isjris,  L  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  became  there  ihe  pupil  of 
Lysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  of  Demos- 
thenes. Ten  of  his  sixty-four  orations  are  ex- 
tant. Jfe«.  3,  v.  74.--.Mi4.  <U  10  OraL  Dan. 
— IL  Another  Greek  orator,  who  came  lo 
Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger,  who  observes,  tbat  he  al- 
waysspoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with  elegance, 
unlaboured  ease,  and  great  correctness. 

Ischkma,  an  annual  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  fcchenus,  the  grandson  of  Mercury 
and  Hierea,  who,  in  time  of  famine  devoted 
himself  for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  Olympia. 

Isdbokrdcs,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Arcadius  guardian  to  Theodosius 
the  Second.    He  died  in  his  3lst  year,  A.  D. 

4oa 

Isu,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Isjs,  which  continued  nine  days.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the. senate,  A.  U.  0. 
G96.  They  were  introduced  again,  about  800 
years  after,  by  Commodus. 

Isiooaus,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Lagas,  who  wrote  some  historical  trea- 
tises, besides  a  description  of  Parthia. II.  A 

disciple  of  Cbrysostom,  called  Peludota  from 
bis  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  epistles  2013  re- 
main, written  in  Greek  wilb  conciseness  and 
elegance.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol. 

1638. III.  A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

flourished  in  the  7th  century *  He  is  su roamed 
Beapalettsis.  Mis  works  have  been  edited,  fol. 
de  Breul,  Paris,  1601. 

Ismenias,  I.  a  Theban  bribed  by  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes,  that  he  might  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
states  from  assisting  Lacedaemon,  against  wh  icb 
Xerxes  was  engaged  in  a  war.  Paus.  3,  c.  9. 
——II.  A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Persia  with 
an  embassy  by  his  countrymen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence  without  pros- 
trating themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had  re-, 
course  to  artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action  which 
would  prove  disgraceful  to  his  country.  When 
he  was  introduced  he  dropped  his  sing,  and  the 
motion  he  made  to  recover  it  from  the  ground 
was  mistaken  for  the  most  submissive  homage, 
and  Ismenias  had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch. 

Isocratbs,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo- 
doras, a  rich  musical  instrument-maker  at 
Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  school  of  Gor- 
aias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities 
were  never  displayed  in  public,  and  Isocrates 
was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable  timidity 
from  speaking  in  the  popular  assemblies.  He 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athens»where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  number,  charac- 
ter, and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  immense 
riches  which  he  amassed.  He  was  intimate 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  him:  and  to  his  familiarity  with 
that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
some  of  the  few  peaceful  years  which  they  pass- 
ed. The  aspiring  ambition  of  Philip,  how- 
•  ver,  displeased  Isocrates ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  at  Cheronaea  had  such  an  effect  upon 

nt 


hk  spirits,  thai  ha  did  wotmtrrir*  tfac « 

of  hi*  country,  but  died,  after  he  had  hi 
daya  without  taking  any  aliment,  m  the  kfca 
year  of  his  age,  about  838  years  before  Christ 
Isocrates  has  always  been  much  admired  for  the 
sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  stvte, 
for  the  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  the  dig* 
■ity  of  his  language.  The  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Socrates  highly  displeased  him, 
and.  in  spite  of  all  the  undeserved  twpofuuuijry 
of  that  great  philosopher,  he  put  on  bk 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  31  of  hist 
are  extant*  Isocrates  was  honoured  after  death 
with  a  brazen  statue  by  Timotheus.  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son*  Tee 
best  editions  of  Isocrates  are  that  of  Battie,8 


vols.  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  and  tbat  of  Augur,  3 
vote.  8vo.  Paris,  1789-  Pluk  4e  10  Or*,  dec. 
Cic  OraLWd*  Jm>.  2,c,  L26.  in  BmL  c  1& 
de  Oral.  2,  c  &—  QutnlUL  2,  6iC.—Pa4*rc  1 
ctf. 

Isrnmti,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  Melicerta.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  celebrated 
with  great  regularity  during  some  years,  and 
Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them  in  honour  ai 
Neptune(  whom  he  publicly  called  his' father. 
These  games  were  observed  every  third,  or  rath- 
er fifth  year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
that  even  a  public  calamity  could  not  prevent 
the  celebration.  When  Corinth  was  destroyed 
b/  Mnmmius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were 
observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the 
Sicyonians  were  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence, which  had  been  before  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians.  The  years 
were  reckoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Jsth- 
mian  games,  as  among  the  Romans  from  the 
consular  government.  Paus.  1,  c.  44,  L  %  e. 
1  and  2.—Plin,  4,  c.  S.—PluL  ut  The*. 

Itaujs.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Juba,  I.  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Hierapsal,  and  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Caesar.  He 
defeatedCurio,  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  bis 
forces  to  those  of  Scipio..  He  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  at  Thansus,  and  totally  abandoned 
by  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  P«- 
treius,  who  had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  bis 
adversity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor. 
PluL.  in  Pomp.  <f>  C*t.—Fl*r.  4,  c  VL—8*gL 
in  Cos.  e.  35.— ftt**  41— 3*£a,  I,  c  6,— 
bucan.  3,  Ac—  Cazar.  de  BgU.  Civ.  2.    JV 

terc.  %  c.  54 II.  The  second  o£  that  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  of  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  Caesar.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  h&  manners, 
and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  cy  giving 
him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tony, and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
•which  his  father  once  possessed.  Juba  wrote  a 
history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  the  ancients,  but  of  wakh 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  alao  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Arabia  and  the  antiquities  ot 
Assyria,  chiefly  collected;  from  Berosus.  £t> 
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.  these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquitins,  the  nature  of 
animals,  painting,  grammar,  6c  now  lost, 
tiflro*.  17.— au*L  %u  CoL  98.— Piin.  5,  o.  25  and 
38.— Dion.  51,  Ac. 

Juourtiu,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasta-. 
hoi,  the  brother  of  Micipsa.  Micipsa  and  Manas- 
tabal  were  the  sons  of  Massiaissa,  king' of  Nu- 
nidia.  Micipsa,  who  bad  inherited  his  father's 
kingdom,  educated  his  nephew,  with  his  two 
'  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but  as  he  was  of 
an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Scipio,  who  was  be* 
sieging  Namantia,  hoping  to  taee  a  youth  whose 
ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
his  children.  His  hopes  were  frustrated ;  Ju« 
guithashowed  himselt brave  and  active,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  bis 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  proved 
fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurlha  destroyed  Hiemp- 
ami,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.  The 
RAq»ffM»  listened  to  the  welt-grounded  com- 
plaints  of  Ad  herbal,  but  Jugurtha's  gold  prevail- 
ed among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  mon- 
arch, forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  Caecilius  MeteUus  was  at 
last  sent  against  Jugnrtha,  and  his  firmness  and 
success  soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  bis  savage  neighbours 
for  support.  Marins  and  Sylla  succeeded  Me- 
teUus, and  fought  with  equal  success.  J ugurtha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  bis  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  car- 
rying on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  He 
was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  or  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jugnrtha  have  been  immortal- 
ized bv  the  pen  of  Sallust.  Sollust.  in  Jug.-~ 
Flor.  &,  c.  1.— PaUrc.  8>  c.  10,  &c.—Pluf.  in 
Jfir/aud  SifU.—Eutrop.  4,  c.  3. 

Juua  Lex.  prima  de  provinciis,  by  J.  Cassar, 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges;  that  the  governors, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province ;  that  the  provincial^  governors  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown,  unless  they  were 
honoured  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate ;  that  no 
supreme  commander  should  go  out  of  bis  pro- 
vince; enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army,  or 
engage  in  a  war,  without  the  previous  appro- 
bation and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.*— Another,  de  Sumptibus,  in  the  age 
of  AuguMus.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions on  »£e  dies  proftsti,  or  davs  appointed  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  200  sesterces ;  on 
oonnnon  calendar  festivals  to  800;  and  on  all 
extraordinary  occasions,  such  a*  marriages, 
fcirths,  Ac.  to  1000.— -Another,  de  provinciis, 
by  J.  Ccesar,  dictator.  It  ordained  that  bo 
pretoriau  province  should  be  held  more  than 
one  year,  and  aconsular  province  more  than  two 

yean. Another,  called  also  Compona  arm* 

ria,  bv  the  same,  A.  U.  O.  €01.    It  required 
that  all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented 
according  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should 
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be  divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  all  th* 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect, 
that  law.— --Another,  de  civitate,  bv  L.  J.  Cae- 
sar. A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the  name 
ana  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such  as, 
during  the  civil  wars,  had  remained  the  con- 
stant triends  of  the  republican  liberty.  When 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians 
were  admitted  as  free  denizens,  and  composed 
eight  new  tribes.— Another,'  de  judicious,  by 
J.  Ccesar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian'  law  in  a 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  cho- 
sen tiroin  the  richest  people  in  every  century,  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  number, 

and  excluding  the.  triouni  ararii. Another, 

de  ambitu,  by  Augustus.  Ii  restrained  the  illi- 
cit measures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
the  comitia  their  ancient  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and  bribery  of 
J.  Csssar.— Another,  by  Augustus,  de  adulte- 
rs andpudtcUid.  It  punished  adultery  with 
death.  It  was  afterwards  cbn firmed  and  en- 
forced by  Domttian.  Juvenal.  Sat.  2,  v.  90, 
alludes  to  it.— Another,  called  also  Pavia,  or 
Papia  Poppaa,  which  was  the  same  as  the  fol- 
lowing, only  enlarged  bv  the  consuls  Papius  and 

Poppteaus.  A.  U.  C.  702. Another,  de  mart- 

tanais  ordinibus,  by  Augustus.  It  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  engaged  in  matrimony,  of  a 
particular  description.  It  inflicted  punishment 
on  celibacy,  ana  permitted  the  patricians,  the 
senators  and  sons  of  senators  excepted,  to  inter- 
marry with  the  libertini,  or  children  of  those 
that  had  been  liberti,  or  servants  manumitted. 
Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  lex  ma- 

rita. Another,  de  magestate,  by  J.  Caesar. 

It  punished  with  aqua  el  ignis  interdictio  all ' 
such  as  were  found  guilty  of  the  crimen  majes- 
tatis,  or  treason  against  the  state. 

Jo  li  a,  I.  a  daughter  of  J.  Caesar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  her  vir- 
tues. She  married  Corn.  Coepio,  whom  her  fa- 
ther obliged  her  to  divorce  to  marry  Pompey  the 
Great.  Her  amiable  d isposition  more  strongly ' 
cemented  the  friendship  of  the  father  and  of  the 
son-in-law ;  and  her  sudden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relation- 
ship, and  soon  produced  a  civil  war.  Pfal.— 

II.  The  mother  of  M.  Antony. III.  An  aunt 

of  J.  Caesar,  who  married  C.  Marius.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  was  publicly  pronounced  by  her 
nephew.— -IV.  The  only  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  ge- 
nius, and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly  lov- 
ed by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Marcellus ;  after  whose  death  she  was  given  to 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.  She 
became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was  mar- 
ried to*  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  de- 
baucheries so  disgusted  her  husband,  that  he 
retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor ;  and  Au- 
gustus, informed  of  her  lustful  propensities  and 
infamy,  banished  her  from  his  sight,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania. She  was  starved  to  deith,  A.  D.  14, 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Augustas  as  emperor  of  Rome.    Pftrf.— V. 

A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus. VI.  A 

daughter  of  Julia,  the  -wife  of  Agrippa,  who 
married  Lepidus,  and  was  banished  for  her  li- 
centiousness.——VIL  A  daughter  of  German!  • 


ousaV  Agrinntna,  bora  m  thesuaad  of  Lotos, 
A.  J>.  17.  fine  married  a  senator  called  M. 
Viaucius,  at  the  afe  of  16,  and  enjoyed  the 
•nost  unbounded  favours  in  the  court  of  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  it  accused  of  being  her  first 
seducer.  Bhe  was  banished  by  Caligula  on 
suspicion  of  conspiracy.  Claudius  recalled  her : 
hat  she  was  soon  after  banished  by  the  powerful 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  and  pot  to  death  about 
the  24th  year  of  her  age.  Seneca,  as  some  sup- 
nuse,was  banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced 

her. VIII.  A  celebrated  woman,  born  in 

Phoenicia.  She  is  also  calked  Domna.  She  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philo- 
sophy, Ac.,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  as 
much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  married  Septimlus  Severn*,  who,  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connexion,  was  in* 
vested  with  the  imperial  purple.  She  i»  even 
said  to  have  conspired  against  the  emperor ;  but 
she  resolved  to  Not,  by  patronising  literature, 
the  spots  which  her  debauchery  and  extrava- 
gance had  rendered  indelible  in  the  eyes  of  vir- 
tue. Her  influence,  after  the  death  of  Severus, 
was  for  some  timeprod  active  of  tranquillity  and 
cordial  union  between  his  two  sons  and 


sore.  Gets  at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  brother  CaracaUa,  and  Julia  was  even 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  she  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  son  from  his  brother's- 
dagger.  She  starved  herself  when  her  ambi- 
tions views  were  defeated  by  Macrinus,who 
aspired  to  the  empire  in  preference  to  her, 
after  the  death  of  Caracalla. 

Jpuanos,  a  son  of  Julius  Constaatius,  the 
brother  of  Coastantine  the  Great,  born  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constant  ine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  his  brother  Geiras.  The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the  grati- 
fication of  all  sensual  pleasures.  Julian  was  some 
time  after  appointed  over  Gaol,  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  by  Constans,  and  there  he  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  the  numerous  victories  he  ob- 
tained over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers; 
and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian  was  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of 
nis  forces  to  go  into  the  east,  the  army  imme- 
diately mutinied,  and  promised  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  bv  refusing  to  obev  the  orders  of  Con- 
stans. They  even  compelled  Julian  by  threat; 
and  entreaties  to  accept  of  the  title  of  indepen- 
dent emperor  and  of  Augustas ;  and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after  happened,  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
961.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  relirious  senti- 
ments, and  public rr  disavowed  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome.  This  change  of  re* 
ligioos  opinion  was  attributed  to  the  austerity 
with  which  he  received  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity; or,  according  to  others,  to  the  literary 
conversation  and-  persuasive  eloqnence  of  some 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers.  FYom  this  rir- 
cmnstenee,  therefore.  Julian  has  heen  catled 
JpNtnftf.  After  he  had  made  his  public  entry  at 
AN 


Constsaainopte,  he  determined  to  < 
Persian  war,  aas)  check  those  sqrbarians  was 
had  for  60  years  derided  the  indolence  of  me 
Roman  emperors.  When  be  had  crossed  the 
Tigris  he  brirned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  wish 
boldness  into  the  enemy's  country.  But  the 
country  of  Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  tat 
Persians,  and  Julian,  without  corn  or  i 


was  obliged  to  retire.  As>e  could  not  convey 
his  army  again  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the  source* 
of  the  river,  and  imitating  the  hold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through 
the  country,  he  defeated  the  officers  of  8apor, 
the  king  of  Persia;  but  an  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  deadly  wound  ai 
he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle,  fie  expired 
the  following  night,  the  97th  of  June,  A.  D.30, 
in  the  39d  year  of  his  age.  His  last  moaaeatj 
were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  philosopher 
about  the  immortality  of  thesoul,  and  he  breath- 
ed his  last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow 
for  his  fate  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  Ju- 
lian's character  has  heen  admired  by  some  and 
censured  by  others,  but  the  malevolence  of  ha 
enemies  arises  from  has  aposmcy.  He  was  sse* 
derate  ia  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies, 
and  amiable  in  his  character.  He  was  frugal  ia 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  oa  a 
skhl  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at  mid- 
night, and  spent  thereat  of  the  night  in  reading 
or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  nis  tent  to  pay 
his  daily  visit  to  the  guards  around  the  camp. 
When  he  passed  through Antioch  in  his  Persian 
expedition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  ofTrad 
ed  at  his  religious  sentiments,  ridiculed  his  per* 
son,  and  lampooned  him  in  satirical  verses,  The 
emperor  made  use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  rather  than  destroy  his  enemies  by 
the  sword,  he  condescended  to  expose  them  te 
.derision,  and  unveil  their  rbllies  and  debauche- 
ries in  a  humorous  work;  which  he  called  asjbo- 
pogon,orfcor44*<er.  He  was  buried  at  Tarsus, 
and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  distinguished  -himself  by  his 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  military  character. 
Besides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  the  history  of 
Gau).  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians* and  besides,  there  are  now  extant  sixty- 
four  letters  on  various  subjects.  His  Caesars  is 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  compositions,  beiogt 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius 
Cesar  to  Constantino.  It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  at- 
tacks the  venerable  character  of  M.  Aim-Kes, 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern; 
and  speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  language 
of  his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  ohserv* 
ed  of  Julian,  that,  like  Csssar,  he  could  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  w*rite,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  miad  to  dictate. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  8paa» 
beim,  fol.  Lips.  1696 J,  and  of  the  Csssars,  that 
of  Heusiarer,  8vo.  Goth*),  1741.  Alum.— 
SDcr4U.-~E*irop.-*-Amm. — £,(***,  Ac, 

Jclii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  ay 
Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the  great- 
est  honours  of  the  state.  J.  Cower  and  Angus* 
rus  were  of  this  family ;  and  it  was  said,  pet. 
haps  through  flrtttery,  that  they  were  Imealrv  da* 
scended  from  A3nen*,  the  founder  of  Tjavroium. 

Jftuus  Omnut,  L  Fid.  €ta*v-~-IL  Agri* 
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eok,  ft  gwWnof  of  Britain,  A.  €.  80,  who  first 
discovered  that  Britain  was  an.  island  by  sailing 
round  it  His  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus, 
fat*  written  an  account  of  his  life.  Tacit*  in 
Agric.— — IIL  Ohsequensi  a  Laliti  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  314.  The  best  edition  of  bis 
nook*  to  pradigiiij  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo. 

L.  Bat  17301 IV,  8.  a  pastor,  6c    dc 

*•*  JsV.  9,  c.  13.— -  V;  Soliniuv  a  writer.  Vid. 
tJelUmss— -VL  Titianos,  a  write/  in  the  age 
of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  famous  for  bis 
oratorical  powers*  and  was  made  preceptor  in 
the  Jamil?  of  Maximiaus.  Julias  wrote  a  his* 
tory  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  He  also 
wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated 
ifae  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he 

was  called  ike  ape  of  hi*  age. Vli  Con* 

ntantius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
killed  at  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Constao- 
tine  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  nearly  shared  his 

fate. VIII.    Pollux.    VuL   PeOux. IX. 

Proculus,  a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to 
his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  haddisappeared, 
that  he  had  seen  him  above  in  human  shape, 
and  thai  he  had  ordered  htm  to  tell  the  Romans 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.  Julius  was  believed. 
Pluk  t»  #*».— Ovid.— — X.  Floras.  Vid. 
Jleroj.— XI.  L.  Caesar,  a  Raman  consul. 
ijAcle  to  Antony  the  triumyir,  the  father-of  Cae- 
sar the  dictator.    He  died  as  he  was  putting  on 

his  shoes. XII.  Maximums,  a  Thracian, 

who,  from  a  shepherd,  became  an  emperor  of 
Borne.     Vid.  Mtximinus.      ,t 

lotus,  I.  the  name  of  Asoanios,  the  son  of 
4£ncas.  Vid.  Ascmums.*— -II.  A  son  of  As- 
canine,  born  in  La  vinium.  In  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  JSneas  Sylvias,  the  son 
of  JSneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made,  chief  priest,  Diem$. 
l.—  Virg.A>».\,v.Zll.    Vid.  Antomus  Juliut. 

Joiru  Lax,  Sacral*,  by  I*  Junius  Brutus,  the 
first  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  280.  It 
ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune  should 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolable;  that  an  appeal 
might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tribune ; 
and  that  no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  tribune.— —Another,  A.  U.  C. 
G27,  which  excluded  all  foreigners  from  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  or  names  of  Roman  citisens. 

Jvnu,  L  a  niece  of  Cato  of  Utioa,  who  married 
Cassias,  and  died  64  years  after  her  husband 
had  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippic— » 
II.  Calvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  descend- 
ed from  Augustus.  She  was  banished  by  Clan- 
dins,  and  recalled  by  If  era    Tacit.  Ann.  2>  c.  4. 

Junto*,  (Lupus,)  a  senator  who  accused  Vi- 
lettius  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  Ac.  Tacit, 
A**.  13,  c.  43.     Vid.  Brutut. 

Juno* Aua,  and  Jvvonu,  festivals  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Hersa  of  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  fhtaxL    lAv.  87,  c  37. 

Jos-Tipus  M.  JvNUwaa,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the  his- 
tory of  Trogns  Pompeius.  This  epitome,  ac- 
enrding  lo  some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  comprehensive  Work  of  Trogus  was  lost  It 
40fnprenends  the  history  of  the  Assvrian,  Per* 
<a*an,  Grecian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pire*, Ac.  m  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  is 
replete  with  many  judicious  reflections  and 
animated  harangues;  but  the  author  is  often 


too  credulous,  and  sometimes  examines  event* 
too  minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  4 
lew  words,  too  often  obscure.  The  indecency 
of  many  of  his  expressions  is  deservedly  censu 
red.  The  best  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ah* 
Gronovius.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1719.  that  of  Hearnt, 
8va  Oxon,  1708,  and  that  of  Bafbou,  ISrno.  Pa 
ris,  1770. II.  Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  for- 
merly a  Platonic  philosopher,  born  in  Palestine. 
He  died  in  Eaypt,and  wrote  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew,  two 
treatises,  die  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style. 
The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr  are  that  of 
Paris,  fol.  1*36.  Of  his  apologies,  8  vols.  8vo, 
lTOOand  1703,  ami  Jebb's  dialogue  with  Try- 

pho,  published  in  London,  17& HI.  An 

emperor  of  the  east,  who  reigned  nine  years, 

and  died  A.  D.  546, IV.  Another,  who  died 

A.  D.  664,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.— V.  An- 
other,whodied  577,  A.D.  after  a  reign  of  13  yearn. 
Juvenilis,  (Decius  Junius,)  a  poet,  born  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  m  declaiming;  aflat 
which  he  applied  himself  lo  write  satires,  16  of 
which  are  extant  He  spoke  with  virulence 
against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  pantomime 
Paris;  and  though  all  his  satire  and  declama- 
tion were  pointed  against  this  rulins;  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  m  security 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the  death  or 
Nero,  the  effects  of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were 
severely  felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domi- 
tian  as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  Jo* 
venal  was  then  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  and 
he  suffered  much  from  the  trouble  which  at- 
tended his  ohVe,  or  rather  his  exile.  He  return* 
ed,  however,  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  188, 
His  writings  are  fiery  and  animated,  and  they 
abound  with  humour.  He  may  be  called,  and 
with  reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  po- 
ets. After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothing, 
more  claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical 
composition.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Casaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat  1690,  with  Pernios,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  lfcno.  1746,  and  of  Grav 
vimetmnciis  variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 


LrfBeo,  (Antistkis,)  I.  a  celebrated  lawyer  ift 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed* 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  learned  for 
six  months,  and  the  rest  oftbe  year  was  spent  in 
father,  of  the  s 


writing  and  composing*  His  1 
name,  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  He  ibllt 
ed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  1* 
SaL  3,  v.  89,  has  unjustly  taxed  mm  with  insert* 
ity,  because,  no  doubt,  he  inveighed  against  bin 
patrons.  Afpian  AUz.  i.Srnt.  in,  Amg*  46. 
— II.  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who 
condemned  the  censor  Metullus  to  be  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeiaa  rock,  because  he  had 
expelled  him  from  the  senate.  This  rigorous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  an- 
other ofthe  tribunes. III.  &.  Fabius,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  A.  XT.  0. 571,  who  obtained  a  ne- 
vM  vietorv  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans.  He 
assisted  Terence  in  eoumoring  his  < 
aocording  to  some.— TV.  Actios,  i 
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teat,  who  reconciled  himself  to  the  mvoor  of 
hero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of  Homer  into 
Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and  only  this  curious 
Iv.e  is  preserved  by  an  oM  scholiast;  Perseus, 
1.V.4:- 

Crudum  manducus  Prtamum,  priamtque  Pi- 
sinnos. 

Labemos,  (J.  Declines,)  a  Roman  knight, 
famous  for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Caesar  compelled  bim  to  act  one  of 
bis-characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consent- 
ed wkh  great  reluctance,  bat  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersions  noon  J.  Cessar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  nis  tyranny,  and 
by  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
theatre.  Caesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
rank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing 
on  the  stage ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  be 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him,*  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  te  nisi  aitfusU 
ssderen.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affecta- 
tion and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected  upon 
his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  behaviour  du- 
ring the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Potnpey,  by  the 
reply  of  Afirum  si  anguste  sedes,  qui  soles  dua- 
hu  sellis  seders.  Laberius  died  ten  months  af- 
ter the  murder  of  J.  Caesar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  bis  poetry.  Macrob.  Sat.  2,  c.  3  and 
l.-^Homl.  1,  sat.  lO.—Senec.  de  Controv.  18.— 
Bmt.  in  Cos. 

Labibnvs,  I.  an  officer  of  Caesar  in  the  wars 
ot  Qaal.  He  deserted  to  Pompey,  and  was  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Munda.     Cms.  Bell.  Q.  6,  Ac. 

Lttcan.  5,  v.  346. II.  A  Roman  who  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  and 
became  general  of  the  Parthians  against  Rome. 
Be  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augustus. 

Strab.  12  and  14.— Dio.  48. III.  Titus,  a 

declaimer  and  historian,  is  chiefly  known  from 
some  passages  in  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  jrho 
informs  us  that  his  history  was  marked  by  an 
excessive  rage  for  liberty,  and  its  vituperation 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  He  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens: 
but  he  was  wont  to  pass  over  the  more  violent 
passages,  saying,  tnat  what  he  thus  omitted 
would  be  perused  after  his  death.  He  was  the 
first  author  whose  works  were  burned  ny  public 
authority.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
towards' the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Labienus  could  not 
endure  fcr  survive  the  records  of  his  genius :  he 
made  himself  be  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors,  where  he  was  shut  in,  and  expired. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  the  copies  of 
Labienus's  history  had  not  been  destroyed  ;  for 
Caligula,  while  affecting  to  play  the  moralist 
and  the  patriot  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  allowed  his  writings  to  be  sought  after, 
and  read— since,  as  he  repierked,  it  was  of  the 
Utmost  importance  to  him  to  encourage  such 
compositions,  in  order  that  all  the  actions  of 
his  life  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Suet. 
i*  Gal.  16.— Seneca. 

Lasinetcts,  or  LabtmEtus,  a  king  of  Baby- 
lon, Ac.    Rerodot.  1,  c  74. 

Lucmw,  I.  an  Athenian  sent  with  Carias  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the  first  expedition  under- 
atom  against  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
47* 


JnsUn.  4,  e.  & 1L  An  ait*  who  foamed 

the  Colossoa  of  Rhodes. 

Lacwas,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Cy  rene,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  d4L  His  fcthert  name  wat 
Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  Arcesilaas, 
whom  be  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
king  Analus,  who  gave  hkn  a  garden,  whect 
be  spent  his  hoars  in  study.  Me  taught  bis 
dwciples  to  suspect  their  judgment,  and  never 
speak  decisively.  He  disgraced  himself  by  the 
magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured  a 
favourite  goose,  and  died  through  excess  of 
drinking.    Diog.  4. 

Laotawtios,  a  celebrated  Christina  writer, 
whose  principal  works  are  de  ir&  divima^de  Dei 
optribus,  and  hi*  divine  institutions,  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks 
the  illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  energy  of  ha 
style  havejrained  him  the  name  of  the  Christina 
Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  S25.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke,  8vo,  Oxoa. 
1684,  that  of  Biineman,  9  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1139, 
and  that  of  Da  Fresnoy,  3  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
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LjeuAkob,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor  is 
Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  968,  after  the  death 
of  Gallianos.  He  was  conquered  by  another 
general,  called  Posthumus,  who  also  aspired  aj 
the  imperial  purple. 

Lsuus,  C*  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
surnamed  Sapiens,  so  intimate  with  Africanas 
the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents  him,  in  his 
treatise  DeAnicMA,  as  explaining  the  real  na- 
ture of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  rieasnres. 
He  made  war  with  success  against  V iriathus, 
It  is  said  that  he  assisted  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  his  comedies. 

Ljena,  and  Luna,  the  mistress  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  because 
she  refused  to  discover  the  conspirators,  she  bit 
off  her  tongue,  totally  to  frustrate  the  violest 
efforts  of  her  executioners. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius 
and  ChalcomedusB,  who  married  Anticlea,the 
daughter  of  Autolvcus.  Ulysses  was  treated 
with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  though  not  really 
his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  em- 
ployment by  his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war,  after  90  years'  absence ;  and  imme- 
diately the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the  palace 
of  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whence  all  the 
suiters  who  daily  importuned  the  princess  were 
forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, according  to  ApeUtdorvs,  I,  e.  9— 
Homer.  Od.  11  and  94.—Ovid.  MtL  13,  v.  33. 
Bnraid.  1,  v.  98. 

Laestius  Diogenes.     Vid.  Diogenes, 

Lxta,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Oration,  cele- 
brated for  her  humanity  and  generous  senti- 
ments.. 

LiBTOs,  I.  a  Roman  whom  Commodus  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised 
Ls»tus  against  Commodus ;  he  conspired  against 

him,  and  raised  Pertinax  to  the  throne. H. 

A  general  of  the  emperor  Severn*,  pac  to  death 
for  his  treachery  to  the  emperor ;  or.  acwling 
to  others,  on  account  of  hi*  popularity. 
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'  LavlKUB,  a  Ionian  eonM  sent'  agajflst  Pyt- 
rhos,  A.  U.  C.  474.    He  was  defeated.  , 

Laoos,  a  Macedonian,  of  mean  extraction. 
fie  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Meieager,  who  was  then,  pregnant  by  icing 
Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace  of 
his  wife,  he  exposed  the  child  in  the  woods.  An 
eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  and  La- 
gmj  then  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  call- 
ed him  Ptolemy.  This  Ptolemy  became  king 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Arsinoe  was  nearly 
related  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  her 
marriage  with  Lagus  was  not  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, because  he  was  opulent  and  power- 
ful. The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  successors  of  the 
same  name ;  and  the  surname  of  Lagidas  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Antony's 
mistress.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote,  which 
Serves  to  show  bow  far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptole- 
my was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  gram- 
marian, says  the  historian,  once  displaying  bis 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  presence  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Icing  suddenly  interrupted  him 
with  the  question  of,  Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  who 
was  the  father  of  Peleus  ?  Tdl  me,  replied  the 
grammarian,  without  hesitation,  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  O  king!  who  the  father  of  Lagus  was  ? 
This  reflection  on  the  meanness  of  the  mon- 
arch's birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  his  re- 
sentment, though  the  courtiers  all  glowed  with 
indignation.  '  Ptolemy  praised  the  humour  of 
the  grammarian,  and  snowed  his  moderation 
and  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  by  taking  him 
uoderhis  patronage.  Pans.  Attic.— Justin.  13. 
— Curt.  4.— Ptui.  de  ircL  cohib.—Lucan.  I,  v. 
63L—7*a/.  1,  v.  196. 

Lais,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter  of 
Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born  at 
Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from 
her  native  country  into  Greece,  when  fcicias, 
the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  first 
began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drachmas ;  and  the  Immense  number  of  princes, 
noblemen,  philosophers,  orators  and  plebeians, 
who  courted  her  embraces,  show  how  much  com- 
mendation is  owed  to  her  personal  charms*  The 
expenses  which  attended  her  pleasures  gave 
.  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis  homini  con- 
tingU  adire  Corintkum.  Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais ; 
but  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesan 
that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  300/.  English  money, 
the  orator  departed,  and  observed  that  he  would 
not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Corinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lab  saw  the  philosopher  unmoved  by 
her  beauty,  she  visited  his  house  herself;  but 
there  she  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  licen- 
tiousness or  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates. 
Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 
mirer j,  and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ners, yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her 
most  unbounded  favours.  Lais  ridiculed  the 
austerity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
sages  andphilosophers  of  the  age  were  not  above 
the  rest  of  mankmdy  for  she  found  them  at  her 
door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  The 


success  whieh  her  debaucheries  met  at  Carina, 
encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  and  more 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite 
youth  called  Hippostratus.  She  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupt- 
ingthe  fidelity  of  their  husbands,assassinated  her 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  CU.  ad  Farm,.  9,  ep.  26.— Ovid* 
Amor.  1,  el.  b.—Plut.  in.  Alcib.—Paus.  2,  c.  3. 


cflTJa,  I.  a  son  of  Xenophaoes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  lulled  B.  C.  414, 
before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  much  cour- 
age ana  intrepidity.  Pink  \n  Alcib.— 11.  A. 
governor  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betrayed 
liis  trust  to  Mithridates,  after  he  had  invited  all 
the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Lamia,  a  famous  courtesan,  mistress  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  Plut.  in  Dem. — Athen. 
IX—jEtian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  9.  Vid.  Parts  1.  and  ILL 

Lamacum  Bcllum  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  re* 
solved  to  free  Greece  from  tne  garrisons  of  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a  numerous  force,  and  marched 
against  Antipater,  who  then  presided  overMa- 
cedonia.  Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  Greek  confederates.  Antipater, 
after  this  blow,  fled  to  Lamia,  B.  C.  323,  where 
he  resolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  sagacity 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with 
about  the  8  or  9000  men  that  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to  take 
the  city  by  storm,  began  to  make  a  regular 
siege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by  the  fre- 
quent sallies  of  Antipater;  and  Leosthenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater 
made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia ;  and  soon  after, 
with:  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Craterus, 
brought  from  Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  bat- 
tle near  Cranon ;  and  though  only  600  of  their 
men  were  slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, 
that  they  sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
Pint,  in  Qemost. — Died.  n.—Jufiiin.  11,  dec 

Lamtab  jEuus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu- 
neral by  the  senate ;  and  as  haying  been  a  re- 
spectable and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated his  28  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  3 
od.  17.     Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  27. 

Lampedo,  a  woman  ofLacedssmon,  who  was 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Claudius,  could  boast  the  same 
honours.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  22  and  37.— ./>&*. 
in  Age.—PUrto  in  1,  Ate.— Piin.  7,  c.  41. 

Lampeto.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Lamprimub  Mhmsr  a  Latin  historian  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  inelegant 
and  his  arrangement  injudicious.  His  life  of 
Commodus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
Ac.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Historia  Augusta  Scriplores. 

LAMFfsafi,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achala. 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  surname* 
Lampter  from  Xwt»,  to  thins,  because,  during 
4TI 
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<M  i  aoremalty,  which  was  observed  to  mo  night, 
the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bec- 
chits  wfth  lighted  torehes  m  their  hands.  Pan* 
4,  c.  31. 

Lamui.    KM.  Fart  III. 

LuNtssi,  a  daughter  of  Agathoefes,  who 
married  Pyrrhus,  whom  she  soon  after  forsook 
for  Demetrius.    Phd. 

LidoooN.     Vid.  Fart  IIL 

LA6fijkiifiA.  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of 

tiros,  by  Olympia,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus. 
e  was  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  she  had  fled  for  safety  daring  a  sedition. 
Her  murderer,  called  Milo,  soon  after  turned 
his  dagger  against  his  own  breast,  and  killed 
himself.    Justin.  98,  e.  3. 

L'aodicb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  catt- 
ed also  Electm.  /fester  H.  •.— -II.  A  sistef 
of  Mithridates,  who  married  Ariarethes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother 
Mithridates.  She  attempted  to  poison  Mithri- 
dates, for  which  she  was  pnt  to  death.— III. 
A  queen  of  Oappadocia,  pat  to  death  by  her  sub- 
jects for  poisoning  five  of  her  children.— -TV. 
A  sister  and  wife  of  AntiochusSd.  She  pat  to 
death  Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had  married. 
Vid.  Anlioekns  8d.  She  was  murdered  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Evergttes,  B.  C.  946.— —V. 
A  daughter  of  bemetrrus,  shamefully  pnt  to 
death  by  Ammonias,  the  tyrannical  minister  of 
the  vicious  Alexander  Bam,  kiag  of  Syria.——- 
VI.  The  mother  of  Beleucus.  Nine  months 
*efore  she  brought  forth,  she  dreamt  that  Apollo 
tad  presented  tier  with  a  precious  stone,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  anchor, 
commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon 
as  born.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleueus,  but  also  all  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleueidm,»had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Justin.  Appian. 
in  Stfr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

LAdMEDow.    Tid.  Pertm. 

La  rods,  a  Latin  poet?  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  m  Italy,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.    Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Lautios  Florob,  (T.)  I.  a  consul  who  an* 
peased  a  sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome, 
-B.  C.  496.  He  made  Spuri us  Cassias  his  mas- 
ter of  horse.  Iav.  3,  o.  18.— II.  Spurins,  one 
of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the 
fury  of  Porseima's  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Codes  and 
Hermtnius.  Vid.  Codes.  Iav.  %  e.  10  and  t& 
—JHonys.  Hal.— Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  &•— -The 
name  of  Lartios  has  been  common  to  many 
Romans. 

Lassus,  or  Lasos,  a  dithymmbic  poet,  born  at 
Hennione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  660  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  fey  some.  He  was  acquainted  with 
music.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  to  be 
found  in  Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  without 
inserting  the  letter  8  in  the  composition.  Aiken. 
10. 

LasthbhU.  a  woman  who  disguised  herself 
ta  come  and  hear  Plato's  lessons.    Diof, 

Lft-raaANve  ftdrtmnua  ~ 


A,D.«\  A  canaprracy  aria*  Fieo  aajamat  the 
emperor  Novo  proved  fatal  to  him*  He  wastes 
to  execution,  when  ha  refused  to  castes  the 
eesociaies  of  the  coasjftacy.  and  did  not  em 
frown  at  the  executioner,  who  was  aa  guilt?  as 
but  whan  a  first  blew  coold  not  i 


his  head2  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the 
tioner,  and  shaking  his  head,  he  re**™ 


the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  it 
was  cut  off.  There  exists  now  a  celebrated  pal 
aee  at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  from  m 
ancient  possessors,  the  Laterani 

Laodamu,  L  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  kmg 
of  Bpirus,  and  Olympian,  daughter  of  Pyrrbas, 
Jrilled  in  a  temple  of  Diana,  by  the  enraged  asp- 
nlace.  Art*.  98,  a  3.— — IL  The  wife  of 
Protesilaus.     Vid.  Laodamuu 

Livinu.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

JUoaavTlLU,  certain  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Lanrentia,  on  the  last  ear 
of  April  and  the  83dof  December.  They  west, 
in  process  of  time,  part  of  the  Saturnalia,  Odd 

Lbahdbb.     Vid  Hero. 

Lamo,  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, whose  numbers  have  been  different  atdtf 
ferent  times.  The  legion  under  Roanulus  con- 
sisted of  8000  foot  and 300  horse,  and  wassooa 
after  augmented  to  4000,  after  the  admission  of 
the  Sabiaes  into  the  city.  When  Annibni  was 
in  baby  it  eonsistttd  of  5060  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards it  decreased  to  4000,  or  4000.  Maria* 
made  it  consist  of  0900,  besides  700  horse.  Tan 
was  the  period  of  ha  greatness  in  numbers-  Lory 
speaks  of  ten,  and  even  eighteen,  legions  heat 
at  Rome,  They  were  distributed  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and 
permanent.  Thepeace  of  Britain  was  protect- 
ed by  three  legions;  sixteen  were  stationed  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two 
m  Lower,  and  three  in  Uppenflermany;  one  in 
Noujcum,  one  in  Rhartia,  three  in  Mossia,  four 
in  Panoonia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Eight  were 
stationed  oa  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  re* 
mained  in  Syria,  and  two  in Oappadocia;  walk 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  pre- 
served by  90,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the  tides 
of  city  cohorts  and  of  praetorian  guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  legions  were  distinguished  by  differ* 
em  appellations,  and  generallv  borrowed  their 
name  from  the  order  m  which  they  were  first 
raised,  as  prima,  seraade,  atrtto,  fuarta,  Ac 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  more  exprta* 
sive  was  generally  added, as  from  the  name  of 
the  emperor  who  imbodied'them,  aa  Aagajfe, 
CUudiana,  Oa&iana,  Ftavia,  TMpia,  Ths>wnt 
Antoniana,  Ac. ;  from  the  provinces  or  quar* 
ters  where  they  were  stationed,  as  BriUmmm, 
Cyreniea,  Gtattfe*,  eVc.;  from  the  provinces 
which  had  been  subdued  by  their  valour,  an 
Partkica,  Safthica,  AraHea\  African*,,  Ac; 
from  the  names  of  die  deities  whom  their  geao 
mtoparticttrariy  worshipped,  as  Minerwia*,  Aped 
tvmaris,  Ac;;  or  from  more  trilling  aecideaft*, 
as  JMkrtfe,  Fmhnmairix,  Jaa/aes,  Adgntrtz,  ear. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  endorse,  each 
cohort  into  three  mampnU,  and  everv  mamma* 
lus  into  three  centuries  or  ardims.  Th*  duct* 
commander  of  the  legion  wan.  eatted  lamai** 
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fte  standards  borne 
were  various..  In  the  first  ages  of  Home  a  wolf 
was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romulus.  Ma- 
rios changed  them  all  for  the  eagle,  being  a  re- 
presentation of  that  bird  in  silver,  hoMUng  some- 
times a  thunderbolt  in  Ha  daws.  The  Roman 
eagle  ever  after  remained  in  use,  though  Tra- 
jan made  use  of  the  Dragon. 

Lslbocs.     VUL  Parti.       ' 

Lelkx,  I.  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  Megara,  where  he  retyped  about  900 
year*  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  subjects  were 
called  from  him  Ldeges,  and  the  place  Leiegeia 

mttnia.    Pans.  3,  c.  1. II.  A  Gteek,  who 

was  the  first  king  of  Laeonia  m  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  also  called  LeUgei,  and  the 
couolry  where  he  reigned  Ltlegia.    Jtf. 

Lairrtf  T.US,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
produced  many  great  men  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  illastrious  were,— I.  Corn. 
Lentulns,  surnamed  Swra.  Ht  joined  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  and  assisted  in  corrupting  the 
AHobroges.  He  was  convicted  in  fall  senate  by 
Cicero,  and  put  m  prison,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted.—-II.  Qn.  Lentulus,  surnamed  QatuU- 
€U8y  was  made  consul  A.  D.  96,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was 
Jealous  of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a 
history,  mentioned  bv  Suetonius,  and  attempted 
also  poetry. HI.  P.  Corn.  Lentnlus,  a  prae- 
tor, defeated  by  the  rebellions  slaves  in  Sicily. 
—IV.  P.Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  (*  Oral.  1,  c.  49,)  as  a  great 
and  consummate  statesman.  The  consulship 
was  in  tie  family  of  the  Lentuli  in  the  yean  or 
Rome  497,  479,  517,  518,  553,  556,  MB,  Ac. 
Taoit.  Ann.— Lie.— FVrr.— Pttw.— FbU.— Efrr 

Lice,  X,  a  nativeof  Bvsantium,  who  flourished 
380  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  abito-  fed 
sophical  and  political  talents  endeared  him  to 
his  countrymen,  and  he  was' always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  ambassador  to 
Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  monarch  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Bysantiam  would  never 
succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him  he 
tiad  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter 
was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  premises 
ef  betraying  his  country  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia for  money.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the  house  of 
lieoy  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  fury, 
and  without  attempting  his  justification,  stran- 
gled himself.  He  had  written  some  treatises 
upon  physic,  and  also  the  history  of  his  country 
and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in  seven  books,  which 
have  been  lost.  PhU.—— II.  An  emperor  of 
the  east,  surnamed  ike  Thracian.  Re  reigned 
n  veers,  und  died  A.  D.  474,  being  succeeded 
by  teo  the  Second  for  10  months,  and  after- 
wards by  Zeno. 

Lbocomon,  a  monument  and  temple  erected 
by  the  Athenians  to  Pasitbea,  Theope,  and  Eu- 
bule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  them- 
selves when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
the  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  must  be  abed.  JSlian.  19,  e.  98.— Ofe. 
JV.  p.8,cul«. 

LioiflTOs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  Hi* 
-father's  name  was  Bonus.    After  the  death  of 


Alexander,  at  the  general  division  oftJre  prov- 
inces, he  received  for  his  portion  that  part  ef 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespont  Be 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  aad 
secretly  communicated  to  Eumenes  the  different 
plans  be  meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  designs. 
He  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe,  to  assist  Anti- 
pater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  arrival. 
Historians  have  mentioned,  as  an  instanceoftne 
luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  employed  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  Egypt  to 
wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  k  seemed  better 
calculated  for  that  purpose.  Pint,  in  jlfeav— 
CuH.  3,  e.  19, 1.  6,  c.  8.— Justin.  13,  e.  9i— 
DM.  18.— C.  Sep.  m  Bum. 

LaoalnAe,  a  celebrated  king  of  Laeedsn&eii, 
of  the  family  of  the  Euristhenidss,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  invaded  Greece  with  about  five  millions 
of  souls.  He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
by  the  enemy  if  he  would  not  oppose  his  views; 
but  Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion, and  observed,  that  he  preferred  death  for 
his  country  to  an  unjust  though  extensive  do* 
minion  over  it.  Before  the  engagement  Leonidas 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine 
heartily,  as  they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of 
Pluto.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylae, 
and  the  300  Spartans,  who-  alone  bad  refused  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  ene- 
my with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  suc- 
cessive days,  till  Epbialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persianj 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they 


suddenly  feu  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans  i 
crushed  them  to  pieces.  On  I  v  one  escaped  of* 
the  300 ;  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insult  and  reproaches  for  flying  ingto- 
riously  from  a  battle  m  which  his  orave  com- 
panions, with  their  royal  leader,  had  perished. 
This  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  400 
years  before  the  Chrijtian  era.  taught  the 
Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the  Persians, 
and  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  intre- 
pidity. Temples  were  raised  to  the  fallen  hero : 
and  festival*,  called  Ledntdaa,  yearly  celebrated 
at  Sparta,  in  which  freeborn  youths  contended. 
Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the  battle  from  La- 
cedaemon,  gave  no  other  injunction  to  his  wife, 
but  after  his  death  to  marry  a  man  of  virtue 
and  honour,  to  raise  from  her  children  deserving 
of  the  name  and  greatness  of  her  first  husbind. 
Heredot.  7,  c.  190,  Ac— C.  Sep.  in  7*aa.— 
Justin.  9.—  Vol.  Max.  1,  c  &— Pfcitf.  3,  c.  4.— 

PhU.  in  Lye.  4*  Clsom. II.  A  king  of  Sparta 

after  Areas  IL  957  years  before  Christ  He 
was  d nven  from  his  kingdom  byCleombrotus, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  re-established. 

Leonttom,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  ana 
became  one  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  Me* 
trodoru*  shared  her  favours  in  the  most  un- 
bounded manner,  and  by  him  she  had«a  son,  to 
whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  his  executors  on  his  dying  bed. 
Leonrium  not  only  professed  herself  a  warm  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  the  doctrine*  of  Epicurus, 
but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  them 
against  Theophrastus.  This  book  was  valuable, 
if  we  believe  the  testimony  and  criticism  of  Ci- 
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oepo,  who 
style,  audi 


I  the  porky  and  eleganoeof  its 


truly  Attic  turn  of  the  exnressi< 
IJeontium  had  also  a  daughter,  called  Daaae, 
who  married  Sophron.  Cxc.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  33. 

Laos,  a  sod  ol  Orpheus.     Vid.  Leoctrion. 

Vbosthenes,  I.  an  Athenian  general.     Vid. 

Ijmiacum.    Diod.  17  and  \$.—&lraJ>.  9. 

II.  Another  general  of  Athens,  condemned  on 
account  of  the  had  success  which  attended  his 
arms  against  Penarelhos. 

Lkottchides,  1.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidse.  He  was 
set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  his  courage 
and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he 
cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow-soldiers  at  My- 
cale,  who  were  anxious  for  their  countrymen  in 
Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Plats?a,  in  which  the  barbarians  had 
been  defeated.  This  succeeded,  and  though  the 
information  was  false,  yet  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained  the  vic- 
tory the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  Mycale.  Leotycbideswas  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  by  the  Epbori ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  his  guih  seemed  to  de- 
serve, he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea, 
where  he  perished,  B.  C.  469,  after  a  reign  of 
88  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Archidamus,  who  assisted  the  Phocians  in 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi.    Pans.  3,  c. 

7  and  $.—Diod.  11. II.  A  son  of  Agis,  king 

of  Sparta,  by  Tirana.  The  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  He 
was  prevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lysandcr,  though  Agis  had  declared 
him  upon  his  deathbed  his  lawful  son  and  heir, 
and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  in  his  place.  C. 
Nev.  in  Ages.— Plut.— Pans.  3,  c.  a 

Lefida  DoMrm,  a  daughter  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Taci- 
tus as  infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  yet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrip- 
pina,  Nero's  mother.     TaciL 

LbpIdus,  M.  jEmjuui,  I.  a  Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency 
of  military  abilities.  He  was  sent  against  Cae- 
sar's murderers  and  some  time  after  he  leagued 
with  M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heart  of 
his  soldiers  by  artifice,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mander by  his  address.  When- his  influence 
and  power  among  the  soldiers  bad  made  him 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  showed  bis  cruelty,  like 
bis  colleagues,  by  bis  proscriptions;  and  even 
suffered  his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dagger  of  the  trium  vi  rate.  He  received  Africa 
ay  his  portion  in  the  division  of  the  empire ;  but 
his  indolence  soon  rendered  him  despicable  in 
the  eves  of  his  soldiers  and  of  his  colleagues; 
and  Augustus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  unpopularity  of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp, 
and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  being  a  triumvir.*  After  this 
degrading  event,  be  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
retired,  by  order  of  Augustus,  to  Cerceii,  a  small  | 


town  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  where  ae< 
his  days  in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and  where  he  was 
forgotten  as  soon  as  out  of  power.    Aiyiaw.— 

PluL  inAug.—FUr.  4,  c.  6  and  7. ft  Aaoa 

of  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.  He 
was  intended  by  Cuius  as  his  successor  in  the 
Roman  empire.  He  committed  adultery  with 
Agrippina  when  young.    Dion.  59. 

Leftines,  I.  a*  son  el  Herroocrates,  of  Syra- 
cuse, brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  seat  by 
his  brother  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success  that  he  sunk  fifty  of 
their  shins.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Ihmd. 
16.— WI.  A  famous  orator  at  Athens,  wha 
endeavoured  to  unload  the  people  from  oppres- 
sive taxes.    He  was  opposed  by  Demosthenes. 

Lrscbes,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  600.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  little  Iliad,  or  which  only  a  lew 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Pout.  10,  c.  85. 

Lsoamn,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ai- 
ders, about  496  years  before  Christ,  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  was  the. first  who  invented  the  nv 
moos  system  of  atoms,  and  of  a  vacuum,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hypotheses 
have  been  adopted  by  the  moderns  with  advan- 
tage. Diogenes  has  written  his  life.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

Leucon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greai^,-n- 
eouraged  commerce.    Strab.—Diod.  14. 

LEDTTCHfrjBs.  Vid,  Leotyckida. 

LnUNius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  at  An- 
tioch, which  produced  some  of  the  best  and  most 
of  the  literary  characters  of  the  age..  When 
Julian  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Antioch 
for  their  impertinence,  Lihanius  undertook  the 
defence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  above  1600  of  his  letters  are  extant : 
they  discover  much  affectation  and  obscurity  of 
style.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Lihanius  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  ap- 
proved, and  showed  that  he  was  more  »»««>hfd 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  greatness  of 
his  prince.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  best  edition  of  Libanius  seems  to  be  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  second  volume  pub- 
lished by  Morel],  1697.  His  epistles  have  been 
edited  by  Wolf,  fol.  173a 

LiBEBAUi.  festivals  yearly,  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Bacchus  the  17th  of  March,  much  the 
same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.     Ffcrra, 

Lmo,  a  friend  of  the  first  triumvirate,  who 
killed  himself,  and  was  condemned  after  death. 

Ljbon,  a  Greek  architect,  who  built  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He  flourish- 
ed about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

LicHEs,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the  bones 
of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  &c.    Htridet* 

LidtNU  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Iicinms 
Crassus  and  Gt  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.C.  657. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  list  of  citizens,  in  their  respec- 
tive cities. Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Cras* 

sua  the  tribune,  A.  T7.  C.  flO&    it  transferred 
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Ji*  right  of  cheesing  priest*  from  the  coUegete 
the  people.  It  was  proposed,  bat  did  not  past. 
*— Another,  by  C.  Licinius  Stolotbe  tribune* 
It  forbade  any  person  to  possess  500  acres  of 
land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  large  cattle 
or  500  of  small.— Another,  by  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  A.  U.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  budi  Apollinures  which  was 
before  uncertain.— Another,  by  P.  Licinias 
Crassus  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  required  that  no 
more  than  30  auu  should  be  spent  at  any  table 
on  the  calends,  nones,  or  nundinas,  and  only 
three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  of  salt  meat  on 
ordinary  days.  None  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  forbidden.— Another,  de  sodalUU$}  by 
M»  Liciniu;  the  consul,  690.  It  imposed  a  se- 
vere penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies  assem- 
bled or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as  com- 
ing under  the  definition  of  ambitus,  and  of  of- 
fering violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  people.— Another, 
called  also  JEbuti*t  by  Licinius  and  JSbutius 
the  tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law 
was  preferred  with  respect  to  any  office  of 
'power,  the  person  whoproposed  the  hill,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  in- 
vested, with  the  said  office  or  power.        • 

Lioinu,  I.  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  sedi- 
tious measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  dowry  after  the  death  of  Qaius. 
—II.  The  wife  of  Maecenas,  distinguished 
for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro- 
culeius,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia. 
BoraL  2,  od.  12,  v.  13. 

LicInius,  (C.)  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for  his 
intrigues  and  abilities,  fie  was  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised  to  the 
oifice  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
made  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to 
share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patricians, 
A.  XT.  C.  .188.  He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls. 
The  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  Licinius, 
as  it  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambi- 
tious wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
Lav.  6,  c.  34.— PluL IL  C.  Caivus,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum,  and  his  poetry,  which  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  compared  to  Catullus.  His  ora- 
tions are  greatly  commended  by  GLuintilian. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
Dionyslus  of  Halicarnassus.  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.  QuiiUil.—Cic  in  Brut. 
81.— III.  Macer,  a  Roman  accused  by  Cicero 
when  prsetor.  He  derided  the  power  of  his  ac- 
cuser, but  when  he  saw  himself  condemned,  he 
grew  so  rterierale  that  he  killed  himself.    PluL 

-IV.  P.  Crassns,a   Roman,  sent  against 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his  losses  and 

obtained  a  complete  victory,  <fec V.  Caius 

imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Airicanus, 
preferred  by  some  to Ennias  ana  Terence.  His 
N©yiaand  Neafaare  Quoted  by  ancient  authors, 
out  of  all  his  poetry  only  two  verses  are  preserv- 
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ed.  AuL  6tk — -VI.  Muefcautt,  a  Roman  wht 
wrote  about  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
eastern  countries,  often  quoted  by  Pliny.    He 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. Vil.  P.  Te- 

gula,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome,  about  300  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode,  which  was  sung  all  over  the  city  of  Rome 
by  nine  virgins  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
Liv.  31,  c*  12.— VIIL  Varro  Murama,  a 
brother  of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fanaius  Caepio.  and  suneredtor 
his  crime,  Horace  addressed  his  2%od.  10,  to 
him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  every 
situation.  Die.  o4. IX.  C.Flaviua  Vale- 
rianae, a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and  him- 
self a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His 
valour  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  took  hkn  as  a  colleague 
in  the  empure,  and  appointed  him  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Pannonia  and  Rhcetia,  Constantine, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  emperors,  courted  the 
fa70ur  of  Licinius,  and  made  his  intimacy  more 
durable  by  tfiring  him  his  sistefr  Constantia  in 
marriage,  A.  D.  313.  The  continual  successes 
of  Licinius,  particularly  against  Maximums,  in- 
creased his  pride,  and  rendered  him  jealous  of 
the  greatness  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians,  whose  doctrines 
Constantine  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
and  ill-fortune  attended  Licinius;  he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re- 
sign the  imperial  purple.  Constantine  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica,  A.  D.  324.  ' 
His  family  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  ava- 
rice, licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius)  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  learning,  and  his  aversion  totally 
proceeded  from  his  ignorance  of  letters  and  the 
rusticity  of  his  education.  His  son  by  Con- 
stantia bore  also  the  same  name.'  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  Caesar  when  scarce  20 
months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his  father's 
ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

Lioabuis,  GL  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
after  Confidins.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interests  of  Pompey,  and  was  pardoned  when 
Caesar  had  conquered  his  enemies.  Caesar, 
however,  and  his  adherents,  were  determined 
upon  the  ruinofLigarius;  but  Cicero,  by  an 
eloquent  oration,  still  extant,  defeated  his  ac- 
cusers, and  he  was  pardoned.  He  became  af- 
terwards one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  Cic.vr 
Ug.—Phit.  in  Camf. 

LronwiDiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana 

Lptavicus,  one  of  the  £dui,  who  assisted 
Caesar  with  10,000  men.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  37. 

LrrBOBOLu,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Trcezene, 
in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  came 
from  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of 
the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to  deall 
Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity,  Ac0«0«Xm* 
tapidaHon. 

Uvu  DatrsiLL*,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Prusu*  Calidianus.  She  mar- 
ried Tiberius  Claudius  Nero;  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor.Tibertas  and  Drusus  Germanicas. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her  greatness. 
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Augustus  saw  her  as  she  fled  from  die  danger 
whieh  threatened  her  husband,  and  he  resolved 
ro  marry  herf  though  she  was  then  pregnant 
Her  children  by  Drosus  were  adopted  by  the 

•emperor ;  and,  that  she  might  make  the  succes- 
sion of  her  son  Tiberius  more  easy  and  undis- 
puted, Li  via  is  accused  of  secretly  involving  in 
one  common  ruin  the"  heirs  and  nearest  rela- 
tions of  Augustas.  8he  is  also  charged  with 
having  murdered  her  own  husband,  to  hasten 
the  elevation  of  Tiberius.  .  If  she  was  anxious 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  ber  son,  Tiberius 
proved  ungrateful,  and  hated  a  woman  to  whom 
he  owed  iys  life,  his  elevation  and  his  greatness. 
Livia  died  in  the  86th  year  of  ber  age,  A.  D.  90. 
Tiberius  showed  himself  as  andutiful  alter  her 
death  as  before,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral, 
and  expressly  commanded  that  no  honours, 
either  private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  her 
memory.  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3.— Suit,  in 
Aug.  4>  Tib.—Dum.  Can. 

Livu  Lax,  de  sociis,  proposed  to  make  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citizens  of  Rome.  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  who  framed  it,  was  found  mur- 
dered in  his  house  before  it  passed. Ano- 
ther, by  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
O.  662,  which  required  that  the  judicial  power 
should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  knights  and  senators. 

Livius  Androkioos,  I.  a  native  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish 
at  Rome  a  regular  theatre,  or  to  connect  a  dra- 
matic fable,free  from  the  mummeries,  the  ballet, 
and  the  melodrama  of  the  ancient  satires.  Tira- 
boschi  asserts,  that  when  his  country  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  in  488,  Livius  was 

'  made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave,and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Livius  Salinator, 
from  whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names ;  these' 
facts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any,  au- 
thority more  ancient  than  the  Eusebian  Chron- 
icle. The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Senectode, 
Oalo  is  introduced  saying,  tnat  he  had  seen 
old  Livius  while  he  was  himself  a  youth.  Now 
Jato  was  born  in  519,  and  since  the  period  of 
youth  among  the  Romans  was  considered  as 
commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  protracted 
till  the  year  534  of  the  city.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently sai'd,  that  he  lived  till  the  year  546  be- 
cause Livy  mentions  that  a  hymn  composed  by 
this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  that  year, 
to  avert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming 
prod  igy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that 
it  was  written  for  the  occasion,  or  even  recently 
before.  T he  earliest  play  of  Livius  was  repre- 
sented in  513  or  514,  about  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  Punic  war.  Osannus,  a 
modern  German  author,  has  written  a  learned 
and  chronological  dissertation  on  the  question, 
in  which  of  these  years  the  first  Roman  play 
was  performed ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  a 
subject  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was 
one  of  doubt  and  controversy.  Like  Thespis. 
and  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement  or 
the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  s~>e  performer  in  his 
own  nieces.  Afterwards,  however,  his  voice 
failing,  in  consequence  of  the  audience  insisting 


on  a  repetition  of  favourite  passages,  be  intre- 
dueed  a  boy  who  relieved  him,  bv  declaiming  in 
concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  himself  executed 
the  corresponding  gesticulations  in  the  mono- 
logues, ana  in  the  parts  where  high  exertion  was 
required,  employing  Ms  own  voice  only  in  the 
conversational  and  less  elevated  scenes.  It  was 
observed  that  his  action  grew  more  lively  and 
animated,  because  he  exerted  bis  whole  strength 
in  gesticulating,  while  another  had  the  care  and 
trouble  of  pronouncing.  '  Hence/  continues 
Livy, '  the  practice  arose  of  reciting  those  nas- 
sages  which  required  much  modulation  of  the 
voice,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  comedian. 
Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed,  that 
the  comedians  never  pronounced  any  thing 
except  the  verses  of  the  dialogues:'  and  this 
Mvstem,  which  one  should  think  must  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  theatric  illusion  ,contmued, 
under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on  the 
Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
taste  and  literature.  The  popularity  of  Livius 
increasing  from  these  performances,  as  well  as 
from  a  propitiatory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and 
which  had  been  followed  by  great  public  sac- 
cess,  a  building  was  assigned  to  him  on  the 
Aventine  hill.  This  edifice  was  partly  eon- 
verted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  inhabited  bv 
a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Livius  wrote  his 
pieces,  ana  frequently  acted  along  with  them. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  first  drama 
represented  by  Livius  Andronicus  at  Rome  was 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  from  the  names  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  bis  plays,  that  he  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are 
Achilles,  Adonis,  jEgistkus,  Ayax,  Andromeda, 
AntUpa,  Centawri,  Equus  Trajanm;  Arteae, 
Bsrmi&ne,  Ho,  bydws,  ProttsilaodamtA,  Sr- 
renms,  Tortus,  lancer,  Virgo.  Such  names 
also  evince  that  most  of  bis  dramas  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  works  of  his  country- 
men of  Magna  Grsecia.  or  from  the  great  trage- 
dians  of  Greece.  Tnus,  JEschylus  wrote  a 
traeedy  on  the  subject  of  JEgisthus.  There  is . 
still  an  Ajax  of  Sophocles  extant,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  written  an  Andromeda :  8u> 
beus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Euripides,  Four 
Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anax- 
andrides,  and  Phileterus,  composed  tragedies 
on  the  subject  of  Tereus;  and  Epicharmns,  as 
well  as  others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story 
of  the  Sirens.  Little,  however,  except  the  titles, 
remains  to  us  from  the  dramas  of  Livius.  Th? 
longest  passage  we  possess  in  connexion,  ex- 
tends  only  to  four  lines.  It  forms  part  of  a  hymn 
to  Diana,  recited  by  the  chorus,  in  the  tragedy 
of  fno,  contains  an  animated  exhortation  to 
a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase,  anl 
testifies  the  vast  improvement  effected  by  Li- 
vius on  the  Latin  tongue.  As  this  is  the  only 
passage  among  the  fragments  of  Livius,  from 
which  a  connected  meaning  can  be  elicited, 
we  must  take  our  opinion,  of  his  poetical 
merits  from  those  who  judged  of  tbem  while 
his  writings  were  yet  wholly  extant  Cicero 
has  pronounced  an  unfavourable  decision,  de- 
claring that  they  scarcely  deserved  a  second 
perusal.  They  long,  however,  continued  popu- 
lar in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  the  youths  in 
schools  even  during  th  •  Augustan  age  of  poetrv 
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It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  during  that  golden  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literature,  there  prevailed  a  taste 
corresponding  to  our  black-letter  rage,  which 
led  to  an  inordinate  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Livius,  and  to  the  bitter  eomplaints  of  Horace, 
that  they  should  be  extolled  as  perfect,  or  held 
up  by  old  pedants  to  the  imitation  of  youth  in 
an  age  when  so  much  better  models  existed. 
But  although  Livius  may  have  been  too  much 
read  in  the  schools,  and  too  much  admired  in  an 
age  which  could  boast  of  models  so  greatly 
superior  to  his  writings,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
praise,  as  the  inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a 
species  of  poetry  which  was  afterwards  carried 
by  them  to  much  higher  perfection.  By  trans- 
lating  the  Odyssey,  too,  into  Latin  verse,  he 
adopted  the  means  which,  of  all  others,  were 
most  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  infant  lite- 
rature of  his  country— as  he  thus  presented  it 
with  an  image  of  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  with  those  wild  and 
romantic  adventures,  which  are  best  suited 
to  attract  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  a  half- 
civilized  nation.  This  happy  influence  could 
not  be  prevented,  even  qy  the  use  of  the  rugged 
Saturnian  verse,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare 
the  translation  of  Livius  to  the  ancient  statutes, 

which  might  be  attributed  to  Daedalus. II. 

M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 
the  Illyrians.  The  success  with  which  he 
finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  after  he  obtained  over  Asdrubal, 
who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforcement 
tot  his  brother  Annibal,  show  how  deserving  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies. 
fjiv. III.  Titus.  This  writer,  though  un- 
questionably the  greatest  historian  of  Rome, 
has  been  but  slightly  mentioned,  either  by  those 
authors  of  his  own  country  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him,  or  by  those  whq  succeeded 
him ;  and  we,  in  consequence,  have  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  circumstance  of  his  life. 
He  was  born  at  Padua,  of  a  consular  family,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  695.  The  place  of  bis  birth 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
municipal  states  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus 
Livius  Optatus  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  fa- 
mily who  came  to  it  from  Rome;  and  from  him 
wa*  descended  Cains  Livius,  the  father  of  the 
historian.  Many  of  the  poets  and  literary  men 
of  Rome  were  brought  in  early  youth  to  the 
capita!.  Livy,  however,  seems  to  have  received 
his  early  instruction  in  his  native  city.  Soon 
nfter  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  composed  some 
dialogues  on  philosophical  and  political  ques- 
tions, which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These 
dialogues,  which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  free 
access  to  all  those  archives  and  records  of  the 
5tate  which  might  prove  serviceable  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  historical  researches  in  which  he 
was  employed.  He  also  allotted  him  apartments 
in  his  own  palace.  It  appears  that  Livy  availed 
himself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historical  re- 
searches in  whi<»h  he  was  engaged.  We  do  not 
\e*r  that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or 
even  held  anv  public  employment.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Suetonius,  that  he  had  for  a  short  while  super- 
intended the  education  of  Claudius,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  empire.  But  though  the 


expressions  scarcely  authorize  this  inference, 
they  prove,  that  at  Livy's  suggestion,  Claudius 
undertook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  thus, 
acquired  the  habit  of  historical  composition., 
which  he  continued  after  his  accession;  being 
better  qualified,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  to  record 
great  actions  than  to  perform  them.  Livy  con- 
tinued for  nearly  twenty  years  to  be  closely  oc- 
cupied in  the  composition  of  his  history.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at 
Rome,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Though 
Livy's  great  work  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
746  or  746,  he  had  previously  published  parts  of 
it,  from  time  to  time,  by  which  means  he  early 
acquired  a  high  reputation  with  his  country- 
men, who  considered  him  as  holding  the  same 
rank,  in  the  class  of  their  historians,  which  ' 
Virgil  occupied  among  their  poets,  and  Cicero 
among  their  orators.  His  fame  reached  even 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
An  inhabitant  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  his 
illustrious  character,  that  he  travelled  all  the 
way  from  the  city  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  see 
him,  and,  having  gratified  his  curiosity,  straight- 
way returned  to  Spain.  Although  his  history 
was  completed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  745,  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of 
Augustus,  which  happened  in'  765.  On  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  he  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  survived  five  vears  longer,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  770,  and 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Livy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  his 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  epistle  or  short  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  in  which,  while  de- 
livering his  opinion  concerning  the  authors  most 
proper  to  be  read  by  vouth,  he  says,  that  they 
ought  first  to  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  • 
ana  next,  such  writers  as  most  closely  resem- 
ble these  excellent  orators.  After  his  death, 
statues  were  erected  to  Livy  at  Rome :  for  we 
learn,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  mad  Caligula 
had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,-as  well 
as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  libraries.  His  more  rational  subjects, 
nevertheless,  regarded  Livy  as  the  only  histo- 
rian that  -had  yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  majesty  of  expression,  rendered 
him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of  the  Roman 
republic.  The  work  of  Livy  comprehends  the 
whole  history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  death  of  Drusns,  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 
which  happened  in  the  year  744.  It  consisted 
of  140,  or  according  to  some,  of  142  books ; 
but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  thirty-five 
are  now  extant :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  'valuable  portion  of  Livy's  history  has 
perished.  The  commencement  of  those  dissen- 
sions, which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  li- 
berties of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
actors  on  the  great  political  stage  were  influen- 
ced would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflect! on.  and  more  philosophic  deduction,  than 
details  of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 
nites,  or  even  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks.  Stronger  reliance  might  also  have 
been  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  history,  than 
on  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  au- 
thor's account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  «f  Pompey  and  Caesar,  may  have  been 
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deu»»d  from  those  who  were  eyewitnesses  of 
these  destructive  contests,  and  he  himself  was 
living  an  impartial  and  intelligent  observer  of 

,  all  the  sHhseqment  events  which  his  history  re- 
corded. Both  Losd  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon 
.  have  declared,  that  they  would  willingly  give 
up  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy,  on  the  terms 
ot  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  It  would  lead 
into  a  field  of  discussion  much  too  extensive  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  concerning  even  a 
few  of  the  most  important  mistakes  which  have 
been  impaled  to  Livy.    Inexperienced  in  mili- 

•  tary  affairs,  numerous  blunders  have  been  at- 
tributed to  him  with  regard  to  encampments, 
circumvalalions,  sieges,  and  in  general  all  war* 
like  operations.  He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  Sal- 
lust,  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  take  the  pains  to 
visit  the  regions  which  bad  been  the  tneatre  of 
the  great  events  he  commemorates.  Hence, 
many  mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  situation  of  towns 
and  the  boundaries  of  districts.  '  Considered 
in  this  view,1  says  Gibbon, '  Livy  appears  mere- 
ly as  a  man  of  letters,  covered  with  the  dust  of 
his  library,  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  careless  in  point  of  geography.'  Livjf,  be- 
sides, was  not  &  very  learned  or  zealous  antiqua- 
ry ;  and  hence  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors 
of  chronology,  as  also  into  mistakes  concerning 
the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Into  various  inadvertences  and  contra- 
dictions he  has  been  betrayed  by  carelessness 
or  haste.  Thus,  having  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  breastplate,  which  was  at  variance, 
as  to  a  particular  fact,  with  the  common  nar- 
rative of  the  annalists,  be  states  it  to  be  decisive 
against  them ;  yet,  subsequently,  hurried  away 
by  the  crowd  of  historians  whom  he  followed, 
he  forgets  both  himself  and  the  confidence  due 

.  to  the  breastplate,  and  subscribes  to  the  accura- 
cy of  the  annalists  whose  narrative  is  falsified. 
Sometimes,  when  there  are  two  relations,  by 
two  different  authors,  varying  from  each  other, 
he  follows  the  one  in  one  part  of  his  history, 
and  yet  assents  tothe  other  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  the  same  incidents  are  twice 
related,  as  having  occurred  in  different  years 
— a  confusion  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  vast 
number  of  annalists  whom  he  consulted,  and  the 
discrepancy  in  Roman  chronology,  some  writers 
following  Cato,  and  others Varro,  who  disi greed 
by  two  years  in  the  epoch  which  they  fixed  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Considering  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived,  the  impartiality  and  sin- 
cerity of  Livy  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
But  though  his  youth  was  spent  in  a  period  of 
civil  war  and  violent  faction,  he  seems  to  have 

'  imbibed  none  of  the  feelings  of  a  partisan ;  and 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  his  residence  at  Padua, 
far  from  the  dissensions  and  excitement  of  the 
capital,  was  favourable  to  his  impartiality.  The 
absolute  domination  of  Augustus,  and  the  fa- 
vour which,  on  Livy's  arrival  at  Rome,  the  em- 
peror extended  to  him,  might  well  have  corrupt- 
ed the  fidelity  of  a  republican  historian.  But  be 
honoured  the  memory  of  the  conquered  patriots 
in  the  court  of  the  conquering  prince.  The 
best  editions  of  Livy  will  be  found  to  be  those 
of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London,  1729 :  of 
Drachenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1731,  and  of 
Ruddiman,  4  vols.  12mo.  Edin.  1751. 
LocusTAt  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome,  in 
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the  favour  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  deaditi 
and  Britannicus,  and  at  last  attempted  ic  de- 
stroy Nero  himself  for  which  she  was  ex- 
ecuted. Tacit.  Aim.  1%  c  tt,  Ac— S**L  » 
Aer.W. 

Lollu  Paulina,  a  beautiful  women,  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Lollius,  who  married  C.  Mewimic 
Regulus,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  She  was 
divorced  and  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrip- 
pina.     Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  1,  &c 

Loluus,  M.  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Caesar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  wat  con- 
sul, and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity  in  the 
provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles  to  him,  Ac,    Tacil  Anm-  3. 

Lonojhanus,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Greeks  called  him  MdcrocAir.    C.  top.  ia  fit/. 

LoNGiNus,(Dionysius  Cassias,)  I.  a  celebrated* 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  after- 
wards minister  to  Zenobia,  the  famous  qom 
of  Palmyra,  and  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  ac- 
tivity in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  fatal  to  hm. 
When  the  emperor  Anrelian  entered  victorioss 
the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  A.  D,  23L 
At  the  moment  of  death  he  showed  himself  great 
and  resolute ;  and  with  a  philosophical  and  u- 
paralieled  firmness  of  mind,  be  even  repressed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied 
his  miserable  end.  Longinus  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancient  ia- 
thors.  His  treatise  on  the  sublime  gives  the 
world  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  other  vale- 
able  compositions.  The  best  editions  of  the 
author  are  that  of  Tollins,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rbec 

1694,  and  that  of  Toup,  8vo.  Oxon.  173R 

II.  A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and  respect- 
ed, Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  be 
had  in  h&  possession  a  picture  of  Cassins,  one 
pf  Cesser's  murderers.    Juv.  10t  ▼.  6. 

Lonocs,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  amours  of  Daphais  and  Chloe.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  knowo. 
The  best  editions  of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that 
of  Paris,  4to.  1754,  and  thai  orVUloison,  8m 
Paris,  1778. 

Luc  anus,  M.  Ankeus,  I.  a  native  of  Cordo- 
ba in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Rome, 
where  his  rising  talents,  and  more  particular^ 
his  lavished  praises  and  j^egyrips  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  intimacy  was 
soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lncan  was  ras- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  qoeestor  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  proper  age.  The  pet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron;  he  chose  for  his  subject  Or- 
pheus, and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  « 
Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,'  bo: 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputation, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  townkk 
Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  Ian  bis 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  poet  had  nothing  let!  but  to  choose 
the  manner  of  his  execution.  Re  had  his  veins 
opened  in  the  warm  bath,  and.as  he  expired,  be 
pronounced  with  great  energy  the  lines  which, 
in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  v.  630— -64^  he  had  pa 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who  died  m  the 
same  manner  as  himself.    Sane  have  accused 
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him  of  pusillanimity  at  the  moment  of  his  death, 
and  say  that,  to  free  himself  from  the  punish- 
ment which  threatened  him  he  accused  his  own 
xaothei,  and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  gu  ihy .  This  circumstance,  which  th  rows 
an  indelible  blot  ujfon  the  character  of  Lucan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  observe 
that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philo- 
sopher. He  died  in  his  96th  year,  A.  D.  65. 
Of  all  hi  j  compositions  none  but  his  Pharsalia 
remains.  This  poem,  which  is  an  account  of  ihe 
civil  wars  of  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merits  of  the  po- 
etry. Lucan,  to  use  the  words  of  Quintilian,  is 
more  an  orator  than  a  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  burning  of  Rome,  now  lost  It  is  said 
that  his  wife,  Polla  Argentaria,  not  only  assistr 
ed  him  in  the  composition  of  his  poem,  but  even 
corrected  it  after  his  death.  Scaliger  says  that 
Lucan  rather  berks  than  sings.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendorp,  4to.  L. 
Bat,  1728,  of  Bentley,  4to.  printed  at  strawber- 
ry-hill, 1760,  and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1767. 
QuiiUil.    Vb.— Suet.— Tacit.    Ann.   15,  &c— 

Martial.  7,  ep.  90. II.  Ocellus,  or  Ucellus, 

an  ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
a  book  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
systems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo 
Judsus.  This  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Xogarola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Sto- 
beeus,  of  which,  however,  Ocellus  is  disputed  to 
be  the  author.  There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellus, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  C.  Emman.Viz- 
zanius,  Bononiae,  1646,  in  4to. 

Lucchus,  L.  a  celebrated  historian.  He 
composed  histories  of  the  Social  war,  and  of 
the  Civil  wars  of  Syila,  which  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Cicero,  that  he  urged  him,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  undertake  a  history  of  his  con- 
sulship, in  which  he  discovered  and  suppressed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  From  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Atticus  we  learn  that  Lncceius  had 
promised  to  accomplish  the  the  task  suggested 
to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never 
was  completed — his  labours  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Pompey,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
his  chief  advisers  in  adopting  the  fatal  resolution 
of  quitting  Italy.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  5,  ep.  12,  Ac. 

LfcEBKs,  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  Ro- 
man knights,  established  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tiu*.  It  received  its  name  either  from  Lucumo, 
ui  Etrurian,  who  assisted  the  Romans  against 
the  Sabines,  or  from  lucus,  a  grove  where  Rom* 
ulus  had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place  pf  re- 
fuge for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homicides,  &c. 
that  he  might  people  his  city.  The  Luceres 
were  some  of  these  men,  and  they  were  in- 
corporated with  the  legions.  Propert,  4.  ei  1, 
v.  31. 

LuciAnds,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
His  father  was  poor  in  his  circumstances,  and 
Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  his  uncles, 
who  was  a  sculptor.  The  employment  highly 
displeased  him :  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
«rt,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  better 
means.    He  visited  different  places  j  and  An- 


tioch,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  more  par 
ticuhtrly  Athens,  became  successively  acquaint- 
ed with  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  powet 
of  his  eloquence.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him 
register  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Kgypt.  He 
died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impiety,  particularly  for 
ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  works 
of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and  written  in 
the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of  dialogues, 
in  which  he  introduces  different  characters,  with 
much  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  is  easy, 
simple,  elegant,  and  animated;  and  he  has 
stored  his  compositions  with  many  lively  sen- 
timents, and  'much  of  the  true  Attic  wit.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philosophet 
of  Bceotia,  as  also  that  of  the  philosopher  Pe- 
monax.  Borne  have  also  attributed  to  him 
with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of  Apolloniut 
Thyaneus.  The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are 
that  of  Grand  us,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1667,  and 
that  of  Reitzius,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst  1743. 

Lucifer.     VuL  Part  III. 

LOciLius,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  was 
born  in  the  year  606,  at  Suessa,  a  town  in  the 
Auruncian  territory.  He  was  descended  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  the  maternal  granduncle 
of  Pompey  the  Great  In  early  youth  he  served 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  camp 
with  Manus  and  Jugurtha,  under  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus,  whose  friendship  and  protec- 
tion he  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  from  his  Spanish  campaign, 
be  dwelt  in  a  bouse  which  had  been  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  Se- 
leucus  Pnilopater.  prince  of  Syria,  whilst  be 
resided  in  his  youth  as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  Lu- 
cilius  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  thebrave  Scipioand  wise  Lael  ins. 
These  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  to  satir- 
ise the  vicious  without  restraint  or  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. In  his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine 
picture  of  himself,  acknowledged  his  faults, 
made  a  frank  confession  of  his  inclinations,  gave 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibited a  true  and  spirited  representation  of  his 
whole  life.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure, 
he  seized  his  pen  while  his  fancy  was  yet  warm, 
and  his  passions  still  awake, — while  elated  with 
success  or  depressed  by  disappointment.  All 
these  feelings,  and  the  incidents  which  occa- 
sioned them,  he  faithfully  related,  and  made 
his  remarks  on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  writings  of  Lu\il- 
ius  are  so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  of  his 
life  and  manners  can  be  gleaned  from  them. 
Little  farther  is  known  concerning  him,  than 
that  he  died  at  Naples,  but  at  what  age  has  been 
much  disputed.  Eusebius  and  most  other  wri- 
ters have  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was  born 
in  605,  would  be  in  the  651st  year  of  the  city. 
But  M.  Dacier  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must 
have  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  he  speaks  in  his  satires  of  the  Licinian  law 
against  exhorbitant  expenditure  at  entertain- 
ments, which  was  not  promulgated  tijl  657  or 
658.  Lncilins  did  not  confine  himself  to  invec- 
tives so  vicious  mortals.  In  the  first  book  of 
bis  satires,  he  appears  to  have  declared  war  on 
the  false  gods  of  Olympns,  whose  plurality  he 
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denied.  »*i4  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  oestowed  on  an  infinity  of  gods  ihe 
venerable  name  of  father,  which  should  be  re- 
served for  one.    Qmntil.  10,  c.  I  —  Cic.  de  Oral. 

%.~Horat II.  Lucinus,  a  famous  Roman, 

who  fled  with  Brut  as  after  ihe  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi.  They  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  horse,  and  Lucilius  suffered  himself 
to  be  severely  wounded, by  the  dart  of  the  ene- 
mv,  exclaiming  that  he  was  Brutus.  He  was 
tak-ii  and  carried  to  the  conquerors,  whose 
clemency  spared  his  life.    Pint. 

Lucilla,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry  the 
emperor  Verus,  who  was  then  employed  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  The 
conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla  were  great  at  first, 
but  when  she  saw  Verus  plunge  himself  into 
debauchery  and  dissipation,  she  followed  bis  ex- 
ample. At  her  return  to  Rome  she  saw  the 
incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband  with  her 
mother,  and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  after- 
wards married  an  old  but  virtuous  senator,  by 
order  of  her  father,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon 
to  gratify  the  criminal  sensualities  of  her  brother 
Commodus.  The  coldness  and  indifference  with 
which  Commodus  treated  her  afterwards  .deter- 
mined her  on  revenge,  and  she,  with  many  illus- 
trious senators,  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D. 
185.  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was 
banished,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her 
brother,  in  the  38th  year  or  her  age. 

Lucius,  a  writer,  called  by  some  Saturantius 
Apuleius.  He  was  born  in  Africa,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  music, 
geometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Platonists.-  He  cultivated 
magic,  and  some  miracles  are  attributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  enchantments.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  great  ease  and  simplicity ;  his 
style,  however,  is  sometimes  affected,  though  his 
eloquence  was  greatly  celebrated*  in  his  age. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still  ex- 
tant. He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.   The  word  Lucius  is  a  praenomen  com- 
mon to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  their  family  names.   . 

LOcretia,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tarquinius  Collati- 
nus.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Lucretia  in- 
flimed  the  passions  of  Sextus.the  son  of  Tarquin. 
He  cherished  his  flame,  and  secretly  retired 
from  the  camp,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Lucre- 
tia, where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In  the 
dead  of  night  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucretia, 
who  refund  to  his  entreaties  what  her  fear  of 
shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She  yielded  to  her 
ravisher  when  he  threatened  to  murder  her,  and 
to  slay  one  of  her  slaves  and  put  him  in  her  bed. 
Lucretia  in  the  morning  sent  for  her  husband 
and  ber  father,  and,  after  she  had  revealed  to 
them  the  indignities  she  had  suffered  from  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  Brntus,  who  was  present  at  the  tragi- 
cal death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the  flames  of  re- 
DelHon,  and  the  republican  or  consular  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Rome,  A.  IT.  C.  344. 
Mv.  1,  c.  57,  &c.— Dionys.  Hal.  4.  c  15.— 
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Plut.—AugusL  de  Cic.  D.  1,  c.  19. 

LucufcTius  Carcs,  (T.)  L  was  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Roman  writers,  as  he  uniied 
the  precision  of  the  philosopher  to  the  fire  and 
fancy  of  the  poet;  and,  while  he  seems  lo  hare 
had  no  perfect  model  among  the  Greeks,  ha- 
left  a  production  unrivalled,  (perhaps  Dot  lo  te 
rivalled,]  by  any  of  the  same  kind  in  later  ages. 
Of  the  life  of  Lucretius  very  Little  is  known: 
he  lived  at  a  period  abounding  with  great  poli- 
tical actors,  and  full  of  portentous  events— a 
period  when  every  bosom  was  agitated  wtl 
terror  or  hope,  and  when  it  must  have  been  the 
chief  study  of  a  prudent  man,  especially  il  a 
votary  of  philosophy  and  the  Muses,  to  hiit 
himself  as  much  as  possible  amid  the  shade*. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  Accord^ 
to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  he  was  botn  ia  « 
658,  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  younger  than  Caesar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  might  be  supposed  older 
than  either ;  but  this,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Sallust,  is  no  Certain  test,  as  his  ar- 
chaisms may  have  arisen  from  the  imitation  d 
ancient  writers:  and  we  know  that  he  was  a 
fond  admirer  of  Ennius.  One  of  the  dearest, 
perhaps  the  dearest  friend  of  Lucretius,  was 
MemmiuSjWho  had  been  his  school-fellow,  and 
whom,  it  is  supposed  he  accompanied  to  Bithr- 
nia  when  appointed  to  the  government  of  that 
provinee.  The  poem  De  Rerum  Nat*ra,  if  it* 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Memmius,  was 
doubtless  much  encouraged  by  him ;  and  Lucre- 
tius, in  a  dedication  expressed  in  terms  of  mac- 
ly  and  elegant  courtesy,  very  different  from  the 
servile  adulation  of  some  of  his  great  successors, 
tells  him,  that  the  much-desired  pleasure  of  his 
friendship,  was  what  enabled  nira  to  endure 
any  toil  or  vigil . — 

1  Sed  tuA  me  virtus  tonen,  ei  smrmia  i 
Suavis  amieUut,  quemvis  ecferre  lak 
8uadeit  H  mdudt  nodets  vtgilarw  stntmuS 

The  life  of  the  poet  was  short,  but  happily  was 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  poem,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  give  some 
portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  According  to 
Eusebius,  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  by 
his  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  pro- 
duced by  a  filter,  which  Lucilia,  his  wife  or 
mistress,  had  given  him,  with  no  design  of  de- 
priving him  of  life  or  reason,  but  to  renew  or 
increase  his  passion.  Others  suppose  that  his 
mental  alienation  proceeded  from  melancholy, 
on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
the  exile  of  Memmius— circumstances  which 
were  calculated  deeply  to  affect  his  mind.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact 
that  he  perished  by  his  own  hand.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius,  De  Rtrum  Natura,  which  be 
composed  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  mal- 
ady, is,  as  the  name  imports,  philosophic  and 
didactic  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  these 
terms.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  contains  a  full 
exposition  of  the  theological,  physical,and  moral 
system  of  -Epicurus.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
an  able  writer, '  that  all  the  religious  svsteras  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  world  were  naturally  perish- 
able, from  the  quantity  of  false  opinions,  am* 
vicious  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  att*c>- 
ed  to  them.'    He  observes  even  of  the  barb* 
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tons  Anglo  Saxons,  that, '  as  the  nation  advan- 
ced in  its  active  intellect,  it  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  its  mythology.  Many  indications  exist 
of  this  spreading  alienation,  which  prepared  the 
northern  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  nobler 
truths  of  Christianity .'  A  secret  incredulity  of 
this  sort  seems  to  have  been  long  nourished 
in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported 
into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literature. 
The  more  pure  and  simple  religion  of  early 
Rome  was  quickly  corrupted,  and  the  multitude 
of  ideal  and  heterogeneous  beings  which  super- 
stition introduced  into  the  Roman  worship,  led 
to  its  total  rejection.  This  infidelity  is  very  ob- 
vious in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  who  translated 
Euhemeras's  work  on  the  Deification  of  Human 
Spirits,  while  Plautus  dramatized  the  vices  of 
the  father  of  the  gods  and  tutelar  deity  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  materialism  was  introduced  at 
Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Laelius ; 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  proor  of  its  rapid  pro- 

gress  and  prevalence  can  be  -given,  than  that 
aesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimately  Pontifex 
Maximus,  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  senate,  that 
death  is  the  end  of  ail  things,  and  that  beyond 
it  there  is  neither  hope  nor  joy.  This  stale  of 
the  public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fashion 
to  the  system  of  Epicurus.  According  to  this 
distinguished  philosopher,  the  chief  good  of  man 
is  pleasure,  of  which  the  elements  consist,  in 
having  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind  tran- 
quil and  exempt  from  perturbation.  Of  this 
tranquillity  there  are,  according  to  Epicurus,  as 
expounded  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  enemies, 
superstition,  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the 
dread  of  death.  In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first 
place,  to  snow  thai  the  world  was  formed  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods, 
who,  according  to  the  popular  theology,  were 
constantly  interposing,  take  no  concern  what- 
ever in  human  affairs.  We  do  injustice  to  Epi- 
curus when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by  the  re- 
fined and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  purified 
by  faith,  without  considering  the  superstitious 
and  polluted  notions  prevalent  at  his  Ume. '  The 
idea  of  Epicurus/  as  observed  by  Dr.  Drake, 
'  that  it  is  toe  nature  of  gods  to  enjoy  an  immor- 
tality in  the  bosom  of  perpetual  peace,  infinitely 
remote  from  all  relations  to  this  globe,  free  from 
care,  from  sorrow,  and  from  pain,  supremely 
happy  in  themsel  ves,and  neither  rejoicing  in  the 
pleasures,  nor  concerned  for  the  evils  of  human- 
ity— though  perfectly  void  of  any  rational  foun- 
dation, yet  possesses  much  moral  charm  when 
compared  wiih  the  popular  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  fel  icit  v  of  their  deities  consist- 
ed in  the  vilest  debauchery ;  nor  was  there  a 
crime,  however  deep  its  die,  that  had  not  been 
commuted  and  gloried  in  by  some  one  of  their 
numerous  objects  of  worship.'  Never,  also, 
could  the  doctrine,  that  the  gods  take  no  con- 
cern in  human  affairs,  appear  more  plausible 
than  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  when  the  destiny 
of  man  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  th'e  caprice  of 
such  a  monster  as  Sylla.  With  respect  to  the 
other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master— the  mortality  of  the  soul— still  greater 
injustice  is  done  to  the  philosopher  and  poet.  It 
is  affirmed,  and  justly,  by  a  great  Apostle,  that 
'ife  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light 
or  the  gospel ;  and  yet  an  author  who  lived  be- 


fore this  dawn  is  reviled  because  kruserts,  th  j: 
the  natural  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  th* 
soul,  afforded  by  the  analogies  of  nature  or  prin- 
ciple of  moral  retribution,  are  weak  and  incon- 
clusive J  In  tact,  however,  it  is  nor  by  the  truth 
of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  views  in 
a  poem,  (for  which  no  one  consults  it,)  that  its 
value  is  to  be  estimated ;  since  a  poetical  work 
may  be  highly  moral  on  account  of  its  details, 
even  when  its  systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or 
apparently  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  echo  Spinosism,  and  almost 
to  justify  crime,  the  Essay  an  Man  is  righfy 
considered  as  the  most  moral  production  of  our 
most  moral  poet.  In  like  manner,  where  shall 
we  find  exhortations  more  eloquent  than  those 
of  Lucretius,  against  ambition,  and  cruelty,  and 
luxury,  and  lust— against  all  the  dishonest  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  passions 
of  the  mind.  In  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
taste  and  criticism,  nothing  appears  to  us  so  ex- 
traordinary as  the  slight  mention  that  is  made 
of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  authors;  and, 
when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  and  poets,  with 
the  exception  of  Ovid.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
free-thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings,  ren- 
dered it  unsuitable  or  unsafe  to  extol  even  his 
poetical  talents.  There  was  a  time,  when,  in 
this  country,  it  was  thought  scarcely  decorous 
or  becoming  to  express  high  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Rosseau  or  Voltaire.    Paterc.  2,  c. 

26.—Qui7Uil.  3,  c  1, 1.  10,  c.  I. II.  CLuin- 

tus,  a  Roman  who  killed  himself  because  the 
inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Caesar.    Cos.  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  18. 

He  is  called  Vespillo. IIL  Sp.  Tricipitinus, 

father  of  Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatmus,  was  made 
consul  after  the  death  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after 
died  himself.    Horaiius  Pulvillns  succeeded 

him.     Liv.  1,  c.  58.— Phd.  in  Pub. IV. 

Osella,  a  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Sylla  because 
he  had  applied  for  the  consulship  without  his 
permission.    Plut. 

Luctatids  Catulus,  (C/)  I.  a  Roman  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in  con- 
quering the  Cimbrians.  Vid.  Cimoricwn  BeU 
turn.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  consulship  which  is 
lost.     Cic.  de  Orat.—  Varro  de  L.  L.—Mor.  2, 

c.  2. II.  C.  Catulus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Vid  CaluUs. 

Lccullei,  a  festival  established  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province. 
Phil,  in  Luc. 

Lucullub,  (Lucius  Licinius,)  L  a  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxury,  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  born  about  115  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts,  par- 
ticularly eloquence  and  philosophy.  His  fir«t 
military  campaign  was  in  the  Marsian  war, 
where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  recom 
mended  him  to  public  notice.  His  mildness 
and  constancy  gamed  him  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connexion  he 
derived  honour,  and  during  his  qua»s?orship  in 
Asia  and  praHorship  in  Africa,  he  rendered  him- 
self more  conspicuous  by  his  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  humanity.  He  was  raised  to  the  con 
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aafehip  A.  U/0. 688,  and  iotrusted  with  the  cue 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  first  displayed  his 
military  talents  in  rescuing  his  colleague  Ooua, 
whom  the  enemy  had  besieged  in  Chaleedonia. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Granicus,  and  by  the  conquest  of  all  filthy- 
Die.  His  victories  by  sea  were  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  Mithndates  lost  a  powerful  fleet 
■ear  Lemnos,  Such  considerable  losses  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  Mithridates  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Armenia,  to  the  ©out!  of 
k^ur  Tigranes,  his  father-in-law.  His  flight 
was  perceived,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  great  expedition,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  nnmeroos  forces  which  Tigranes  had  al- 
ready assembled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.  According  to  the  exaggerated  account 
of  Plutarch,  no  less  than  100,000  foot,  and  near 
66,000  horse  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lives 
in  that  celebrated  battle.  All  this  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  Ave  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  daring  the  combat.  The 
taking  of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  immortal  victory, 
and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.  This  continual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces. The  severity  of  LneuJlus,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  oflended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  MiUiridatic  war ;  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lu- 
cnllus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  bis 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a  triumph, 
which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his  fame,  bis 
successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this  ended  the 
days  of  his  glory ;  be  retired  to  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and  no  longer  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  commotions  which  disturb- 
ed the  tranquillity  of  Rome.  He  dedicated  his 
time  to  studious  pursuits  and  to  literary  conver- 
sation. His  house  was  enriched  with  a' valuable 
library,  which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  learned.  Lucullus  fell  into 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
the  67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  people 
showed  their  respect  for  his  merit  by  their  wish 
to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
Martius;  but  their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  by  his  brother  in  his  estate 
at  Tusculum.  Lucullus  has  been  admired  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  severity  and  extravagance.  The 
expenses  of  his  meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls 
were  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the 
gods;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted 
to  surprise  bim,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepared 
npon  the  word  of  Lucullus,  who  had  merely 
said  to  his  servants  that  he  would  sup  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo.  m  In  his  retirement,  Lucullus  was  fond 
of  artificial  variety ;  subterraneous  caves  and 
passages  were  du*  under  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sjea  water  was  conveyed 
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round  the  house  and  pteaswje*gn>a»**s  where 
the  fishes  Hocked  in  such  abnndatu-r  uu&aot 
less  than  26,000  pounds  worth  wer*  sold  at  his 
death.  In  his  public  character  LucuUas  was 
humane  and  compassionate,  and  he  shoved  his 
sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  attain  by 
shedding  team  at  the  dght  of  one  of  the  ernes 
of  Armenia  which  his  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  wan  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Mini  m 
Greek  hexameters.  Buch  are  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  a  man  who  meditated  the  conqaea 
of  Parthia,  and  for  a  while  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  br  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  wno  might  nave  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  with  a  Csesar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fondness  lor  re- 
tirement withdrawn  him  from  the  reach  of  am- 
bition. Cicvro  Arch.  4.—Qu4Ed.  Ac  fi,  c  L— 
Pint,  in  vitd^Fior.  3,  c.  &.—Strmb.—A*pim. 
in  Mitkr.  Ac— Orasstu  6,  dec.— IL  A  con- 
sul, who  went  to  Spain,  Ac. 

Lrtctfico,  the  first  name  of  Tarqcunfas  Pris- 
ons, afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The  word 
is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chie£  PhL 
taJfesi. 

LopaaciUA.  a  yearly  festival,  observed  at 
Rome  the  15th  of  Februry,  m  honour  of  the  gad 
Pan/  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goats 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knife  the 
foreheads  of  two  illustrious  youths,  who  always 
were  obliged  to  smile  when  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  6oft  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skins  of  the  victims 
were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  whins  were 
made  for  the  youths.    With  these  whips  the 
youths  ran  about  the  streets,  all  naked  except  ' 
the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  alt  those  they 
met.    Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  superetitiously  believ- 
ed that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirth.    This  festival,  as  Plutarch 
mentions,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  she-wolf  which  suckled  Romulus 
and  Remus.    This  opinion  is  controverted  by 
others;  and  Livy.  with-Dionysios  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  observes  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  Evander.    The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  /Upacas, 
from  At**;,  a  wolf:  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  theLycasan  festivals,  observed 
in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  the  shep- 
herds, protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wolves.    The  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
Lupercalia  were  called  Luperci.   Augustus  for- 
bade any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  ro 
appear  naked,  or  to  run  about  the  streets  daring 
the  Lupercalia.     Cicero,  in  his  philipics,  re- 
proaches Antony  for  having  disgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  and 
armed  with  a  whip,  about  the  streets.    It  was 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that 
Antony  offered  a  crown  to  J.  Caesar,  which  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  him  to  re- 
fuse.   Ovid.  Ftot.  2,  v.  4fr7.— Varro.  L.L.%, 
c.3. 

LtTpRncr,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  nt  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercah'a,  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  service  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  all  the  aaeerdo* 
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tatl  osloes.  It  was  divided  into  two  separate  col- 
leges, called  Fokiami  and  Quiniiliaru,  from  Fa- 
toaiw  and  Quintilius,  two  of  thetr  higbpriests. 
The  former  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Roara- 
ins,  and  the  lauer  of  Remus.  To  these  two  sa- 
cerdotal bodies,  J.  Caesar  added  a  third,  called 
from  himself,  the  Juiii,  and  this  action  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  render  his  cause  unpopular, 
and  to  betray  his  ambitious  and  aspiring  views, 
VuL  iMpercalia.  PhU.  in  Rom.—Dto.  Cat. 
A&.—Virg.  JBu.  8,  v.  e63. 

Lupus,  I.  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to 
Sparta,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.    Ovid,  ex 

Pimt.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  96. If.  P.  Rut  a  Roman 

who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  marched  against  the 
Marsi,  and  was  killed  with  his  army.  Bond. 
S,  Sat.  1,  v.  68. 

IjUSgris  Lavintoi,  was  the  contemporary 
smd  enemy  of  Terence,  who,  in  his  prologues, 
fens  satirised  his  injudicious  translations  from 
the  Greek:— 


1  Qui  bene,  vertendo  et  eat  desertBendo  male, 
Ex  Gratis  bonis,  latinos  fecit  non  bonas: 


In  particular,  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  the 
Pktrmio,  that  he  was  foad  of  bringing  on  the 
stage  frantic  youths,  committing  all  those  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  distraction  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  violent  love.  Donates 
nas  afforded  us  an  account  of  the  plot  of  his 
Pkatma,  which  was  taken  from  Menander, 
Part  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  the  Heir  of 
Linne,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
Uus  play  of  Luscius  Lavinius. 

Ltcjea,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.    They  are  the  same 

as  the  Lupercalia  or  the  Romans. A  festival 

at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lyccus,  who  de- 
livered the  Arii  res  from  wolves,  Ac. 

Lycambeb,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  prom- 
ised his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocus,  and  afterwards  refused  to  fulnl  his  en- 
gagement when  she  had  been  courted  bra  man 
whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the 
fortune  of  the  poet.  Th is  irritated  Arch ilocus ; 
he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Lycambes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
they  hanged  themselves,  floral,  ep.  6,  v.  13. 
—  Ovid,  in  Jb.  SQs—Aristol.  Rket.  3. 

Lrciscus,  a  Mcssenian  of  the  family  of  the 
JEpytids*.  When  his  daughters  were  doomed 
by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Aristode- 
raus  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own  children, 
and  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Pans. 
4,  c.  9. 

LfcoMfemsa,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  600 
chosen  men,  pat  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and 
500  Argives,  &c.  THod.  15. f  I.  An  Athe- 
nian, the  first  who  took  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
at  the  battle  of  Salarois.    Pint.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Ltcok.  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  Astyo- 
nax,  in  the  age  Gf  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Enmenes,  Antiochus,  Ac.  He 
died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.    Diog.  in  t>it. 

Lycowwo*,  f.  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  rather,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had 
Ven  so  wantonly  cruel  against  his  relations. 

Past  IL— 3  Q, 


This  raofarion  was  strengthened  by  the  advice 
of  Prodes,  his  maternal  uncle;  and  PerianJer 
at  last  banished  to  Oorcyva  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odiom. 
Cypseras,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  in- 
capable of  reining,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corinth.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  Pert- 
ander  ■obliged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
cophron refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  his 
father  was.  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
prevented.  The  Carcyntans,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycophron  before  he  left  that  island.    Heredei, 

%.—Ari$Ul. II.  A  brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera?.  He  assist- 
ed his  sister  in  murdering  her  husband,  and  ha 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He  was 
dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.    PhU.— 

Died.  16. III.  A  amouK  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  born  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Pto- 
lemy Pbiladerpiras,  and  who,  from  their,  num- 
ber, obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra- 
gedies, the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  composition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Catsandra,  or  Alexandra, 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurity  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  7Ynebro9us  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  effusions, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron,  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  en- 
riched with-  the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes : 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud  Commelin,  1596:  and 
that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1102.  Ovid,  tn  Jv. 
533.— Stat.  5.  Sylv.  3. 

Lvcoan,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
1  amnios,  also  called  Gytkeris,  and  Volumnia,, 
from  her  master.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir- 
gil comforts  him  in  his  10th  eclogue,  for  the  loss* 
of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M. 
Antony's  camp,  ana  was  become  the  Aspasia 
of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however, 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  un- 
fortunate courtesan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycoris 
was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg.  KU.  10.— 
Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  v.  537. 

•JA cortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
Fhilopcemen,  Ac.    PhU.   • 

LycT7Rofni£8,  annual  days  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 

The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus, 

Ovid,  in  B.  v.  503. 

Lrcuaous,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  surnamed 
Bis,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  his 
justice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  tip  to 
Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ    Died. 

W. II.  A  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  king  Eunomus,  and  brother  to  Polydeetes, 
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Hie  «<*  Jeded  his  brother  <m  the  Spartan  throne ; 
bat  when  be  tiw  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes 
was  pregnant,  he  refused  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
throne  by  destroying  her  own  ton  Charilaus. 
and  leaving  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  or 
the  crown.  The  integrity  with  wbich  he  acted, 
when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  united 
with  the  disappointment  and  the  resentment  of 
the  queen,  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  heat 
last  yielded  to  their  satire  and  malevolence,  and 
retired  to  Crete ;  but  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen.  The 
disorder  which  reigned  at  Sparta  induced  him 
lo  reform  the  government ;  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  execute  his  undertaking,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  He  was  re- 
ceived bv  the  priestess  of  the  god  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  his  intentions  were  warmly 
approved  by  the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the 
friend  of  gods,  and  himself  lather  god  than  man. 
After  such  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  Oreece,  Lycurgus  found  no  difficulty 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were 
equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revolution  which 
had  received  the  sanction  or  heaven.  This  hap- 
pened 884  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ly- 
curgus first  established  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  38  senators,  whose  authority  pre- 
served the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  main- 
tained a  due  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kings  and  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  in- 
trusions of  the  former,  and  checking  the  sedi- 
tious convulsions  of  the  latter.  All  distinction 
was  destroyed ;  and  by  making  an  equal  and  im- 
partial division  of  the  land  among  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  Lycu reus  banished  lux- 
ury, and  encouraged  the  useful  arts.  *The  use  of 
■Kjaey,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  forbidden ; 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin  brought  no  temptations  to  the  dishonest,and 
left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  ef- 
fects without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence. 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
bad  greater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxury 
than  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  per- 
mitted to  travel. '  The  youths  were  intrusted  to 
the  public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
their  seventh  year,  and  their  education  was  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws.  They  were  taught 
early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic 
manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  They 
were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry  things 
by  surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discovered, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  punishment. 
Lycurgus  was  happy  and  successful  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  bv  his 
Crudence  and  administration  the  face  of  affairs 
i  Lacedmmou  was  totally  chanced,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity, their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity. 
After  this,  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del- 
phi, or,  according  to  others,  to  Crete ;  and  before 
his  departure,  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lace- 
daemon by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  posterity  would  alter,  violate,  or  abolish 
the  laws  which  he  had  established  before  his 
lerarn.  He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death, 
aod  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  fearful  lest,  if  thev  were  carried  to  Sparta, 
tha  citizens  should  call  themselves  freed  from 


the  oath  whiah  they  had  taken,  and  empouciei 
to  make  a  revolution.  The  wisdom  and  the 
mod  effect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  have  bees 
firmly  demonstrated  at  Sparta,  where,  for  TOO 
years,  thev  remained  in  force ;  but  the  legisla- 
tor has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whose 
feebleness  or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  fcr 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  maturer  yean, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His  reg- 
ulations about  marriage  must  necessarily  be 
censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be 
expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  person 
whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  room, 
where  all  the  marriageable  women  in  ihe  Stan 
assembled  on  stated  occasions.  Lycurgus  his 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legists* 
tor  of  Athens;  and  it  has  been  judiciously  ob- 
served, that  the  former  gave  bis  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  esas- 
lished,  and  that  the  latter  had  given  the  Athe- 
nians laws  which  coincided  with  their  customs 
and  manners.  The  -office  of  Lycurgus  de- 
manded resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  in- 
exorable and  severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  re- 
quisite, and  he  showed  himself  mild  and  even 
voluptuous.  The  moderation  of  Lycurgus  n 
greatly  commended,  particularly  when  we  re-  , 
collect  that  he  treated  with  the  greatest  human- 
ity and  confidence  Alcander,  a  youth  who  had 
Eit  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  seditious  tumult, 
ycurgus  had  a  son  called  Amiorus,  who  left 
no  issue.  The  Lacedemonians  showed  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator  by  yearly  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  bis  honour,  called  Lyeur- 
gidas  or  Lycurgides.  The  introduction  of  money 
into  Sparta,  .in  the  reign  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  rendered  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of 
faction.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated 
by  Philopmmen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-established  by 
the  Romans.  Pint,  in  viti. — JasfeS  3.  c  % 
Ac.— Strab.  8,  10,  15,  Ac— Dion**.  BdL  2.— 
Pane.  3,  c.  3.     Vid.  Part  II F. 

Ltcus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  the  mierest 
of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron.  Ac.  rV 
ly*n.  5.     Vid.  Part  I.  and  III. 

LroniMis,  or  Ltodamus,  L  a  general  of  the 
Cimmerians,  who  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes,  king  of 

Lydia.  CaUim. II.  An  athlete  of  Syracuse; 

the  father  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  Halicarnassus.    Herodot.  7,  c.  99. 

Lyncestje,  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  family.  Justin.  11  c 
9,  Ac. 

Lyncsstes,  (Alexander,)  a  son-in-law  of  Aa- 
tipater,  who  conspired  against  Alexander  and 
was  put  to  death.    Ctort.  7,  Ac 

Ltsandhw,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athens,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  younser. 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  consisting 
of  190  ships,  at  <£gospotamos,  and  destroyed  it 
all,  except  three  ships,  with  which  the  enemy's 
general  fled  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.  In 
this  celebrated  battle,  wbich  happened  40>yei  is 
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Deiore  the  Christian  cm,  the  Athenians  lost 
3000  men,  and  with  them  their  empire  and  in- 
fluence among  the  neighbouring  states.  Ly- 
sander well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
victory,  and  the  following  year' Athens,  worn 
out  by  a  long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouraged 
by  its  misfortunes,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  the  Pi- 
raeus, to  deliver  up  all  its  ships,  except  12,  to 
recall  all  those  who  had  been  banished ;  and,  in 
short,  to  be  submissive  in  every  degree  to  the 
power  of  Lacedaunon.  Besides  these  humilia- 
ting conditions,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
totally  changed,  and  30  tyrants  were  set  over  it 
by  Lysander.  This  glorious  success,  and  the 
honour  of  having  out  an  end  to  the  Pelopoane- 
sian  war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  fie 
had  already  begun  to  pave  his  way  to  universal 
power,  by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to 
make  the  crown  of  Sparta  elective.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  his  ambition  he  used  prudence  and  arti- 
fice ;  and  as  he  could  not  easily  abolish  a  form 
of  government  which  ages  and  popularity  had 
confirmed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.  His  attempt,  however,  to  corrupt  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Amnion, 
proved  ineffectual j  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
using  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  The- 
bans  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of  bis  ad- 
versaries, and  he  was  sent,  together  with  Pau- 
sanias,  against  the  enemy.  The  plan  of  his  mili- 
tary operations  was  discovered,  and  the  Haliar- 
tians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  meditated,  attacked 
him  unexpectedly,  and  he  Was  killed  in  a  bloody 
battle  which  ended  in  the  defeatof  his  troops,  394 
years  before  Christ  His  body  was  recovered  by 
Lis  colleague  Pansanias,  and  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  funeral.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
pomp,  his  atoibition,  and  intrigues,  he  died  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  his  daughters  were  rejected 
by  two  opulent  citizens  of  Sparta,  to  whom  they 
bad  been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  father. 
This  behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely  pun- 
ished »by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected 
from  injury  the  children  of  a  man  whom  they 
hated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion, 
and  his  perfidy.  The  rather  of  Lysander,  whose 
name  was  Arfcttoclites  or  Afistocrates,  was  de- 
scended from  Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclidse.  Pint  4*  C.  Nep.  in 

vit&.—Diod.  13. II.  A  grandson  of  the  great 

Lysander.    Pans. 

Ltsandra,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  who 
married  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysnmacbas. 
She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and  fled  to  Se- 
leucus  for  protection.    Paus,  1,  c.  9,  &c. 

Lf  bias,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cephalus, 
a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  born  and 
carefully  educated.  In  his  15th  year  be  accom- 
panied the  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thurium,  and  after  a  long  residence  there  he 
returned  home  in  his  47th  year.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the 
simplicity,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his  ora- 
tions, of  which  he  wrote  no  less  than  425,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  may 
with  more  probability  be  reduced  to  230.  Of 
these  34  are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which 
are  that  of  Taylor,  8vo.  Cantab.  1740,  and  that 


of  Auger/2  vols.  ftvo.  Paris;  1783.    Ha  died  m 

the  81st  year  of  his  age,  878  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Plui.  4*  Orat.-~Cic.  de  Brut, 
to  Ore*.— Qucaltf.  3,  &c—Dttg.  2. 

Ltsiclea,  an  Athenian,  sent  with  Chares  in 
to  fiosolia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  conquered  at  Chssronsea, 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there. 

Lysuuchub,  1.  a  son  of  Agathocles,  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  Alter  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Thrace,  where  he  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Lysimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Se- 
leuous  against  Aatigonus  and  Demetrius,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  lp- 
sus.  He  afterwards  siezed  Macedonia,  after 
expelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  296 ; 
but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son,  Agathocles,  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  re- 
volted  from  him,  and  abandoned  the  kingdom. 
He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declared  war 
against  Seleucns,  who  had  given  them  a  kind  re- 
ception. He  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  281 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps  of  slain 
only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little  dog,  which  had 
carefully  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
love  and  respect  of  Lysimachus  for  his  learned 
master  CaUisthenee  proved  nearly  fatal  to  him. 
He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
for  having  given  Callfethenes  poison  to  save  bis 
life  from  ignominy  and  insult;  and  when  the 
furious  animal  darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped 
his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  into 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  tongue, 
killed  an  adversary  ready  to  devour  him.  This 
act  of  courage  in  his  self-flefence  recommended 
him  to  Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever 
after  esteemed  by  the  monarch.    Justin.  15,  c. 

3,  &c.—FHod.  10,  &c.— Paus.  1,  c.  10. II. 

An  Acarnanian,  preceptor  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  used  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  his 
pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus.  PhU.  in 
Alex.— Justin.  15,  c.  3. 

Ltsjptos,  a  famous  statuary  of  Sicyor..  He 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afterwaids 
applied  himself  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and 
inclination  taught  aim  that  he  was  born  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  325  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  monarch  was  so  partial 
to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade  any  sculptor  but 
Lysippus  to  make  his  statue.  Lysippus  excel- 
led in  expressing  the  bair,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  made  the  head  of  his  statues  less  large, 
and  the  body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might 
appear  taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his 
predecessors  had  represented  men  in  their  na- 
tural form,  but  that  Be  represented  them  such 
as  they  appeared.  Lysippus  made  no  less  th  an 
GOO  statues,  the  most  admired  of  which  were 
those  of  Alexander;  one  of  Apollo  of  Taren- 
tum*  40  cubits  high ;  one  of  a*  man  coming  out 
of  a  bath  with  which  Agrippa  adorned  his 
baths ;  one  of  Socrates ;  and  those  of  the  25 
horsemen  who  were  drowned  in  the  Granicus. 
These  were  so  valued  that  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus they  were  bought  for  their  weight  in  gold, 
Plvt.  in  Alez.—Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  164,  a4  UK 
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4,  e.  Ma— ft*  37.  c.  7.— Ps*r*.  1,  c  II.— 
AhroJ.  %  ep.  1,  v.uW. 

LvsnrnUToa,  a  brother  of  Lyeippue,  He 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  nail  a  statue  with 
wax.    i»A*,34>c8>l.*>cl8. 


Mica*,  a  son  of  Criasius  or  Crinacos,  the 
list  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to  Lesbos.  His 
four  sons  took  possession  of  the  four  neighbour- 
ing islands,  Chios,  Samoa,  Cos,  and  Rhodes, 
which  were  called  the  seats  of  the  Macares  or 
fee  blessed  («««*,  seates.)  Dianft.  JUL  i.~ 
Hojfur.  U.  S4.— Diod.  i.—AU*.  £,  c  7. 

Macabbos,  a  son  of  JEohia,  who  debauched 
his  sister  Canace,  and  bad  a  son  by  her.  The 
lather,  being  informed  of  the  incest,  ordered  the 
ohild  to  be  exposed,  and  seats  sword  to>is 
daughter,  and  commanded  her  to  destroy  her- 
self. Macareus  fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  became 
priestof  Apollo.  Ot>i4Af&Afr0ttll,i»4.6G3. 

Macbdomicom  Bslujm,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
some  few  months  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  900.  The  eatve  of  this  war  originated  in 
the  hostilities  whicbPhilip  bad  exercised  against 
the  Acheeans.  the  friends  and  allies  of  Home. 
The  consul  Flaminios  had  the  care  of  tbe  war, 
and  he  conguered  Philip  oa  the  confines  of  Spi- 
res, and  siterwards  in  Theasaly.  The  Mace- 
donian fleets  were  also  defeated;  Eubcea  was 
taken ;  and  Philip,  after  coatmual  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of 
Persius.  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon 
irritated  the  Romans.  Another  war  was  un- 
dertaken, in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de- 
feats. T his,  however,  did  not  discourage  them : 
Paulas  JSmilius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  war.  BLe  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  city  of  Padua,  and  90.000  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  had  already  continued  for  three  years, 
168  years  before  the  Christian  .era.  Perseas, 
aad  bis  sons  Philip  and  Alexander  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror.  About  fifteen  years 
after,  new  seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  false  pretensions' of  Andriscus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  tbe 
Romans  to  send  an  army  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions. Andriscus  at  first  obtained  many  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till 
at  la*  he  was  conquered  and  delivered  to  the 
consul  Matellos,  who  carried  him  to  Rome. 
After  these  commotions,  which  are  sometimes 
called  the  third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia 
was  finally  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and 
governed  by  a  regular  proconsul,  about  148 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Mjcxdonicus,  a  surname  given  to  Metellus, 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.  It  was  also 
civen  to  such  as  had  obtained  any  viclory  in 
Cat  province. 

Macks.  There  appears  to  have  been  two 
]Kjets  who  bore  the  name  of  Macer,  during  the 
Augustan  age,  both  of  considerable  note  and 
both  friends  of  Ovid,  The  elder,  called  JErai- 
linsi  who  was  born  at  Verona,  was  of  greater 
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age  man  Ovid,  though  ba  sometimes 
seeodedto  read  his  works  to  hkyoutlifal  friend. 
These  were  poems  on  birds  and  serpents,  and 
on  Che  viruses  of  dUfarant  sorts  of  herbs.  They 
ware  written  in  hexameters,  and  were  chiefly 
translated  from  Nicander,  a  Greek  poet  of  Co- 
lophon. Macer  also  composed  apiece,  entitled 
TTtorimcOj  on  wild  animate,  from  which  Isado- 
ras and  others  have  saved  about  half  a  dozen  of 
verses.  Nonius  Mnreellus  adds,  that  he  wrote 
a  Theogony.  from  which  he  cites  aaingfe  Ime 
He  also  published  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
Bees;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  work 
was  in  prase  or  in  verse.  Tibullus  inscribed 
one  of  his  elegies  to  this  Macer,  on  occasion  of 
his  setting  eat  on  some  military  expedition.  It 
would  appear  that,  at  his  departure  from  Route, 


boasted  that,  however  deeply  he 
seemed  involved  in  the  snares  of  love,  yet  his 
heart  was  free,  and  that  he  now  only  panted  for 
military  fame.  But  TsbuUus  addresses  Cupid, 
bids  him  follow  Macer  to  the  field,  and  threat- 
enn,  that  if  he  did  not  bring  him  back,  be  would 
himself  desert  the  service  of  love,  and  forget  his 
fondness  for  the  fair,  amid  the  various  duties  of 
a  soldier.  It  is  probable  that  Macer  never  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  since,  according  to 
the  Busebian  Chronicle,  he  died  in  737,  during 
the  consulate  of  Furnius  and  Silanua.  As  hit 
death  took  place  in  lhat  year,  he  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent poet  from  tbe  Macer  to  whom  Ovid  ad- 
dressed one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  which 
was  not  written  till  after  his  banishment -to  that 
country,  in  TfcU  With  this  second  Macer  Oval 
had  travelled  in  his  youth  through  the  diflerenf 
cities  of  Asia  and  Sicily  :— 

7>  duee  magnificat  Asia  perspeximms  strses  ; 
Trinacris  est  ocuHs  te  duee  neta  mas. 

Macer  was  tbe  author  of  one  of  those  numerouR 
poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Jfoum  Paraiipowuna. 

7\*  canis  aternv  quicquid  restoiat  Aivrv, 
Ne  carearU  swimd  Trtne*  beUa  maim. 

In  this  poem  he  followed  the.  historic  order  of 
events,  beginning  with  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition from  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wrath  of  Achilles— intenmn- 
gling  with  the  hemic  part  of  tbe  composition  a 
great  number  of  love  adventures,  as  those  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodaxoia. 
which  occurred*  previous  to  the  siege  of  Trov, 
or  immediately  alter  its  commencement  Oris". 
Trist,  4,  el.  10,  v.  44.  ex  Pont.  3>  ep.  10.— 
QuintiL  10,  c.  I.— L.  Claudius,  apro-pretor 
of  Africa  in  lbe  reign  of  Nero.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Oalba. 

MIchAon.    VU.  Part  ITL 

MacrUnos,  (Titus  Fulvius  Julius),  an  Egyp- 
tian of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  private  sol- 
dier, rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  annv, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Valerian 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  AD 
260.  When  be  had  supported  his  dignirr  for  a 
year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macriv 
nus  marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienns, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was 
defeated  in  IUyncum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Al- 
lien us,  and  put  to  death  wkh  his  son,  at  his  iwn 
request,  A.  D.  962. 
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MacrJhus,  (M.  (friliu*  Sevens,}  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious 
condition  to  the  rank  of  prafect  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  at  last  o(  emperor,  after  the  death 
v£  Caracalla,  whom  be  sacrificed  to  his  ambition, 

A.  D.  217.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
popular  j  the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  and  an  af- 
fable and  complaisant  behaviour  endeared  bim 
o  bis  subjects.    These  promising  appearances 

did  not  long  continue,  and  the  timidity  which 
Macrinus  betrayed  in  buying  the  peace  of  the 
Persians  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  soon  ren- 
dered him  odious.  Heliogabalus  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  Macrinus  attempted  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  He  was.  however,  seized  in  Cap- 
pod  ocia,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Lis  successor,  June  7th,  A.  D.  218.  Macrinus 
reigned  about  two  months  and  three  days. 
His  son,  called  Diadumenianus,  shared  his  fa- 
ther's fate. 

Macro,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  and  raised,  himself  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  unfortunate'favourite.  He  was 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
ciliated the  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  by  prosti- 
tuting to  him  his  own  wife,  called  Ennia.  He 
soon  after  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged 
by  Caligula  to  kill  himself,  together  with  nis 
wife,  A.  D.  38. 

Macrobius,  a  Latin,  writer,  who  died  A.  D. 
415.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain 
to  the  emjjeror  Tneodosius  II.  but  this  appears 
groundless,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobius 
was  a  follower  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  stations,  except  such  as 
were  of  the  Christian  religion.  Macrobius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  lor  a  composition  call- 
ed Skiumalia ;  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  an- 
tiquities and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  learn- 
ed Romans,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia. This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  the  bad  latiniry  which  the  author  has 
oAen-jatroduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  born 
in  a  part  Of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  La- 
tin tongue  was  spoken,  as  be  himself  candidly 
confesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the 
learned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu- 
larly for  some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this, 
Macrobius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's 
svmnivm  Scipienis,  which  is  likewise  com- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son, 
and  dedicated  to  bins.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Oronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that 
of  Lips.  8vo.  1777. 

Madetcs,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  bravely 
defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  con- 

aueror  resolved  to  put  bim  to  death,  though 
lirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
tad  Madetes  was  pardoned.    Curl  5,  c-  3l 

.Madtes,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxares, 

B.  C.  023.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
power  of  Asia  Minor*    Berodoi.  8,  c.  10& 

Msmacteria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  M«emacterion. 
Mjbonides,  a  surname  of  Homer.    Ovid. 
Mjetos,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in,  the  Au> 


rattan  age;  who  made  himself  known  by  U  L 
liberal  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first  wri» 
ten  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  bis  affected  compo- 
sitions. His  name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion 
if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  third 
eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions ©I  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  religious  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  their  pre- 
vious approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  fire* 
which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  and 
the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  religious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the 
source  of  every  thing  good ,  and  the  other  evil, 
from  whence  sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  Their 
professional  skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thing  familiar  to  them, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
from  their  experience  and  profession,  wer*  con- 
founded with  the  magicians  who  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  and  credulous.  Hence  the 
word  Magi  and  magician*  became  synonymous 
among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi, 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Camoyses,  and  the  fraud  was  not  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Persians  conspired  against  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  (his 
circumstance  there  was  a  certain  day  on  which 
none  of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in 
public,,  as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mur* 
dering  whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  Strab 
—Cic.  de  Div.  1. BtrodeL  3,  e.  @,  dec 

Magnentiub,  an  ambitious  Roman,  who  die* 
tinguished  himself  by' bis  cruelty  and  perfidy. 
He  conspired  against  the  life  of  Constans,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed.  This  cruelty  was 
highly  resented  by  Constantius;  and  the  assas- 
sin, unable  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  his  an- 
tagonist, murdered  bis  own  mother  and  the  rest 
of  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  himseli 
by  falling  upon  a  sword  which  be  had  thrust 
against  a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the  follow* 
era  of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  A.  D.  353. 

Maoneb,  the  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  age 
aa  Chionides.  All  bis  comedies  have  perish* 
ed;  but  such  of  their  titles  as  are  preserved 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  Athe- 
nian comedy  were  derived  from  other  sources 
than  mythology.  The  plays  of  Magnes  were 
probably  much  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  Aristophanes.  Indeed  two  of  them,  the  B4» 
rf«x«  ana  the  "Opu0«c.  had  the  very  titles  which 
are  borne  by  two  of  the  surviving  dramas  oft 
the  latter  pof  L  Magnes.  whilst  in  his  prime, 
was  an  active  and  popular,  writer,  full  of  wit 
and  invention ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  fell  into 
disrepute :  bis  services  were  forgotten  by  an 
ungrateful  audience,  and  he  was  left  to  die  in 
neglect  and  obscurity. 

Maoo,  I.  aCarthaginian  general,  sent  against 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In 
a  battle,  which  soon  after  followed  this  treaty  oi 
peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha* 
giniaa  army,  but-  he  disgraced  himself  bv  flying 
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at  the  approach  of  Xiraowon,*  who  had  come  to 
assist  the  Syrucusana.  He  was  accused  in  the 
Carthaginian  senate,  and  he  prevented  by  sui- 
cide the  execution  of  the  sentence  justly  pro- 
nounced against  him.    His  body  was  hong  on 

a  gibbet,  and  exposed  to  public  ignominy. 

II.  A  brother  of  Annibal  the  Great.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  was  deputed 
by  his  brother  to  carry  to  Carthage  the  new?  of 
the  celebrated  victory  which  had  been  obtained 
over  the  Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Car- 
tnnge  was  unexpected ;  and,  more  powerfully 
to  astonish  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  the 
victory  at  Cannae,  he  emptied  in  the  senate- 
house  the  three  bushels  of  golden  rings  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  slain 
in  battle.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  defeated  the  two  Sciptos,  and  was 
himself,  in  another  engagement,  totally  ruined. 
He  retired  to  the  Beleares,  which  he  conquer- 
ed ;  and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his 
name,  and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  Port  Mo- 
han. After  this,  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
army,  and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria. 
He  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  duintilius  Va- 
rus, and  died  of  a  mortal  wound,  903  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Idv.  30,  Ac. — C.  Jfep. 
in  Ann.  8,  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says  be  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Annibal  had  two  brothers  of  that  name. 
->— III.  A.  Carthaginian,  more  known  bv  the 
excellence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at  the 
faking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman 
senate.  They  were  translated  into  Greek  by 
Cassias  Dionysics  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by 
order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato  had 
already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  snbject ; 
and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  Mago  with  greater  ear- 
nestness than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline  verses. 

Columella. IV.  A  Carthaginian,  sent  by  his 

countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Pyr- 
rhus  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of  190 
sail.  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by  the 
Roman  senate.  This  Mago  Was  father  of  As- 
drubal  and  Hamilcar.     Vol.  Max, 

Maheihul,  a  Carthaginian,  who  was  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntom,  and  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  af  Cannae.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on 
so  bold  a  measure ;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
served, that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory. 

Majoriaots,  Jul.  (Valerius,}  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  A.  D.  457.  He  signalised  himself 
by  his  private  as  well  as  pnbl  ic  vi  rtu  es.  He  was 
massacred,  after  a  reign  of  37  years,  by  one  of 
his  generals. 

MAMteacua,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  surren- 
dered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in 
a  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  received 
.with  groans  and  hisses-,  upon  which  he  dashed 
his  head  against  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy himself.  The  blows  were  not  fatal,  and 
Mamercus  was  soon  after  pnt  to  death  as  a  rob- 
fcer,  B.  C.  340.    Pelytm.  5.— C.  Nep.  in.  Tim. 

Maiiertimt,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers, 
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which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  the 
service  of  Agathocles.  they  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates  at 
Syracuse,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  la 
their  way  to  the  coast,  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Messana,  and 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  hospitality.  They 
murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  and  render- 
ed themselves  masters  of  the  place.  After  this 
violence,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Mamenini, 
and  called  their  city  A§amertina,Jtom  a  provin- 
cial word,  which,  in  their  language,  signified 
Martial  or  warlike.  The  Mamertines  were  af- 
terwards defeated  by  Hiero,  and  totally  disabled 
to  repair  their  ruined  affairs.  PUU.  in  PyrrL&c 

Mamiua  Lex,  de  limitibus,  bv  the  tribune 
Mamilius.  It  ordained  that  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands,  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  person  could  convert 
into  private  property.  It  also  appointed  com- 
missioners to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

Mamimi,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tusculum',  from  whence  they  came  to  Rome. 
Liv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamiliot  Octavtus.     Vid.  ManiZius. 

Mamurius  Vetcjrius.     Vid.  Ancile,  Part  Iff. 

Mamurra.  a  Roman  knight,  born  at  Formi*. 
He  followed"  the  fortune  of  J.  Caesar  in  Gaol, 
where  he  greatly  enriched  himself.  He  built  a 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  Coelius.  and  was 
the  first  who  incrusted  his  walls  with  marble. 
Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  his  epigrams. 
Formise  is  sometimes  called  Mamurrarum  urbs. 
Plin.  36.  c.  6. 

Mancinos,  C.  a  Roman  eeneral,  who,  though 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  de- 
feated by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  138.  He 
was  dragged  from  the  senate,  Ac  Cie.  in  Orat 
1,  c.  40. 

Mandakb.  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages. 
married  by  tier  father  to  Cambyses,  an  ignoble 
person  of  Persia.     Vid.  Cyrus. 

Maitdanes,  an  Indian  prince  and  philoso- 
pher, whom  Alexander  invited  by  his  ambassa- 
dors, on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  banquet, 
as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philosopher 
ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises  of  Alexan- 
der, Ac.    S&rai.  15. 

Manwjbratius,  a  young  Briton,  who  came 
over  to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  His  father,  Immanu- 
entius,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassi  velaunus.  Cos.  BeH. 
a.  b,  c  90. 

Man*tho,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopoti; 
in  Egypt,  surnamed  the  Mendesian,  B.  C.  261 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  which 
has  been  often  quoted  and  commended  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  Josephus.  It' was 
chiefly  collected  from  the  writings  of  Mercury, 
and  from  the  journals  and  annals  which  were 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  This  his- 
tory has  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  GreeK 
The  author  supported  that  all  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  had  been  mere  mortals,  and  had  all 
lived  upon  earth.  This  history,  wnich  is  now 
lost,  had  been  epitomised,  and  some  fragments 
of  it  are  still  extant.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
poem  ascribed  toManetho,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  stars,  which  preside  over,  the  birth  and 
fate  of  mankind,  is  explained.  *  The  Aneteks* 
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mat*  of  this  author  were  edited  in  4to.  by  Qro- 
novius,  L.  Bat.  1698. 

Manilia  Lex,  by  Manilhts  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  678.  It  required  that  all  the  forces  of 
Lucullus  and  his  province,  together  with 
Bithvnia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  and 
that  this  general  should,  without  any  delay,  de- 
clare war  against  Mithridates,  and  still  retain 
the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

Manilius,  L  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  lived  at  Tusculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house 
when  banished  from  Rome,  &c.  Liv.  2,  c.  15. 
»"■■  IL  Caius,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  of  which  five  books  are  extant, 
treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not 
.  elegant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known,  though  some  suppose  that  he  flourished 
in  the  Augustan  age.  No  author,  however,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  has  made  mention  Of 
Manilius.  The  best  editions  *>f  Manilius  are 
those  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1799,  and  Sto- 
eberus,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  lively- 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promising  tal- 
ents were,  however,  impeded  by  a  difficulty  of 
speaking ;  and  the  father,  unwilling  to  expose 
his  son's  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the 
country.  The  behaviour  of  the  rather  was  pub- 
licly censured,  and  Marius  Pomponius  the  tri- 
bune cited  him  to  answer  for  his  unfatherly  be- 
haviour to  his  son.  Young  Manlius  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand 
he  entered  the  house  of  the  tribune,  and  made 
him  solemnly  promise  that  he  would  drop  the 
accusation.  This  action  of  Manlius  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen 
military  tribune.  In  a  war  against  the  Grants 
be  accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  and  ponderous  arms  had 
rendered  him  terriblevand  almost  invincible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Gaul  was  con- 
quered, and  Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  arms ; 
and,  from  the  collar  (lor qui s)  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  sur- 
named  Torqualus.  Manlius  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  was  raised  to.  the  dictatorship  without 
having  been  previously  consul.  The  severity 
of  Torquatus  to  his  son  has  been  deservedly 
censured.  This  father  had  the  courage  and 
heart  to  put  to  death  his  son,  because  ne  bad 
engaged  one  of  the  enemy,  ancapbtained  an  hon- 
ourable victory,  without  nis  previous  permis- 
sion. This  uncommon  rigour  displeased  many 
of  the  Romans ;  and  though  Torquatus  was 
bonoored  with  a  triumph,  and  commended  by 
the  senate  for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  youth 
showed  their  disapprobation  of  the  consul's  se- 
ver itv  by  refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage 
which  every  other  conqueror  received.  Some 
time  after,  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him ; 
bnt  he  refused  it,  observing,  that  the  people 
could  not  bear  his  severity  nor-  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.  Prom  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts,  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice  have 
been  called  Manliana  edicta.    IAv.  7,  c.  10.— 

Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  9. II.  Marcus,  a  celebrated 

Roman,  whose  valour  was  displayed  in  the  field 


of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Manlius, 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  fled  into  the 
capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was  sudden- 
ly surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy.  This 
action  gained  him  the  surname  of  Cajntdinus  ; 
and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour  had 
awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own  de- 
fence, were  ever  after  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed,  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator,  Corn. 
Cossets,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison 
their  common  father.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition;  he  continued  to  raise  fac- 
tions, and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  but  when  the 
distant  view  of  the  capitol  which  Manlius  had 
saved,  seemed  to  influence  the  people  in  bis  fa- 
vour, the  court  of  justice  was  removed,  and 
Manlius  was  condemned.  He  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371 ; 
and,  to  render  bis  ignominy  still  greater,  none 
of  his  family  were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear 
the  surname  of  Marcus,  and  the  place  where 
his  house  had  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
be  inhabited.  IAv.  5,  c.  31. 1.  6,  c.  b.—Flor.  1,  . 
c.  12  and  96.— Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  3.— Virg.  JB*. 

6,  v.  835. III.  Imperiosus,  father  of  Manlius 

Torquatus,  was  made  dictator.  Vid.  Manlius 
Twrquatns.— IV.  Volao,  a  Roman  consul, 
who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  theGallc-Grecians,  whom  he 
conquered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first  strongly  op- 
nosed.    Flor.  3,  c.  11.— IAv.  38,  c.  12,  &c. 

V.  Cains,  or  Aulus,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 
to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A. 

U.  C.  300.— IAv.  %  c.  64,  1.  3,  c.  31. VI. 

Another  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was   shut VII.  a  Roman  appointed 

judge  between  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  had  been 
heard,  the  father  said:  "  It  is  evident  that  my 
son  has  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
I  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my 
house,-  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  pres- 
ence." Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
his  rather,  that  he  hanged  himself.  Vol.  Max. 
5,  c.  5. 

Mansu&tus,  J.  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who  er- 
tered  the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son,  then 
very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted 
by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detachment  of 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  father 
was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansnetus  was 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  Ac.  -Tacit. 
Hist.  3,  c.  25. 

MarceixInus  Ammanus,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  carried  arms  under  Constantins. 
Julian,  and  Valens,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where  Sue- 
tonius stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens.  His  style 
is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  bnt  it  is  greatly ' 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  ac- 
tions he  mentions  the  author  was  nearly  con- 
cerned. This  history  was  composed  at  Rome, 
where  Ammianns  retired  from  the  noise  ana 
troubles  of  the  camp,  and  does  not  beirar  thai 
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•  seventy  against  the  Christians  which  ether 
writers  have  manifested,  though  the  author  was 
warm  in  favour  of  Paganism!  the  religion  which 
for  a  while  was  seated  on  the  throne,  Ii  was 
divided  into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
eighteen,  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  death  of 
Magaeniius.  The  best  editions  of  Ammianus 
are  those  of  Gronovius,  fol.  and  4to.  X*.  Bat. 
H&3,  and  of  Ernesti,  8vo*  Lips>  1773. 

Marcw.lu«,  I.  (Marcus  Claudius,)  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Panic  war, 
had  the  management  of  an  expedition  againjst 
the  Gauls,  where  he  obtained  the  Sfolia  opima*, 
by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Verioomarus,  the 
.  king  of  the  enemy.  Such  success  rendered  him 
popular,  and  soon  alter  he  was  intrusted  to  op- 
pose Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  coun- 
trymen that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  The 
troubles  which  were  raised  in  8ieily  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  alarmed 
the  Romans,  and  Marcellus,  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, wa&  sent  with  a  powerful  force  against 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but 
his  operations  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  in- 
vention and  industry  of  a  philosopher,  vid*  Ar- 
ckinudut  were  able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  great  and  stupendous  machines 
and  military  engines  of  the  Romans  during  three 

*  successive  years.  The  perseverance  of  Marcel- 
lus at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inatten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  during  their  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured 
his  operations ;  he  forcibly  entered  the  town, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capital  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  Of  rapa- 
ctousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  of  all 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed'  that 
he  nad  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among  his  country- 
men. After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse,  Marcel- 
lus was  called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a 
second  time  Annibal.  In  this  campaign  he  be- 
haved wkh  greater  vigour  than  be  tore;  Oft 
greatest  part  of  the  towns  of  the  Sammies,  which 
had'  revolted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made  pris- 
oners. Some  time  after,  an  engagement  with 
the  Carthaginian  general  proved  unfavourable; 
Marcellus  had  the  disadvantage;  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  successful  skirmish  vindicated 
bis  military  character,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  vigilant  against  the  snares  of  his 
adversary.  He  imprudently  separated  himself 
from  his  camp,  andwas  killed  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  the  GOtb  year  of  his  age,*  in  his  fifth  consul- 
ship, A.  TJ.  C.  546.  His  body  was  honoured 
witft  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  conqueror, 
and  hii*  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to 
his  son.  Marcellus  claims  our  commendation  for 
his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues ;  and  the 
awmanitv  of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at  the 
thought  thai  many  were  going  to  be  exposed  to 
the  avarice  and  rapSckmsness  of  an  incensed 
soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the  laws 
of  war  rendered  inevitable.  Virf.  JBn*  6,  v.  856. 
—Paterc.  3,  c  3&— PW.  i»  «ttf,  &c— II. 
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On  of  his  desoendants,  who  buM  the  tame 
name,  signalized  himself  in  the  civil  wan  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  ai  tarn  ram 
to  the  latter.  He  was  banished  by  Caesar,  bat 
afterwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  bis  defence  in   an   oratasa 

which  is  still  extant. III.  The  gEandsoa  of 

Pompey1*  friend,  rendered  himself  popular  by 
his  universal  benevolence  and  afiabUity.  He 
was  son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavia  the  sister  af 
Augustus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperor? 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  bus  suc- 
cessor. Vid.  Octavi*.  Marcellus  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense.  V\rg.  M*.  6,  v.  882. 
Suet,  m  Aug.— Pint.  i»  Marccli. — Semtc.  C*+ 

sol.  ad  M*rc.—P+Urc>  %  c  93. IV.    The 

son  of  the  great  Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse, 
was  caught  in  the  ambuscade  which  prom 
fatal  to  his  father,  but  he  forced  his  way  tarn 
the  enemy  and  escaped.  Ha  received  the  asaa 
of  his  father  from  the  conqueror.  Piat  is 
MarceU. 

Mascu.  Lex,  by  Marcius  Censorinos.  It  far- 
bade  any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  et 
censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  I.  the  wife  of  Regains.  "When  sat 
heard  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner,  sat 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  some  Cat* 
thaginian  prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  senatt 
wasobliged  to  stop  her  wantonness  and  cruelty. 
Diod.  34. II  A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Uika. 

Marciaxa,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir- 
tnes, and  her  amiable  disposition,  was  declared 
Augustus  and  emperess  by  her  brother.  She  dies 
A.D.  113. 

MarcUnus.  L  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  as 
obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some  time 
served  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  he  was 
made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
Theodosiuc,  His  winning  address  and  uncom- 
mon talents  raised  him  to  higher  stations ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  2d,  A.  D.  450, 
ha  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
east.  The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Marei- 
anus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute :  and 
when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns, 
asked  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tribute  which 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  his  predecessors 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  otTheodosiQi 
firmly  said,  that  he  kept  his  gold  lor  his  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  bis  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  univer* 
sal  popularity.  Marcianusdied,  after  a  reign  of 
six  years,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
making  warlike  preparations  against  the  barba- 
rians that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was 
lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since 
his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  golden  age.  Marcianns  married 
Pulcberia,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  Ii  » 
said  that  in  the  years  of  bis  obscurity  he  foaad 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial ;  for 
which  circumstance  he  was  accused  of  the  homi- 
cide and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  id 
lose  his  lite,  and  the  sentence  would  have  hen 
executed^  had  not  the  real  murderer  been  disco*, 
ered,  and  convinced  the  world  of  the  inn 
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of  MarriMWHt II.  Capella.    tid.  Caprto. 

Maectob  Sabwui,  (M.)  L  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Martian  family  at  Rome.  He  came  to 
Rome  with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who  advised 
Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans 
offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself 
king  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  when  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful,  he 
killed  himself.  His  son.  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Numa,  was  made  high  priest  by  his  father- 
in-law.  {ie  was  father  of  Ancus  Martins.  PhU. 

in  Numa. IL  A  man  whom  Catiline  hired 

to  assassinate  Cicero. 

Marcus,  a  pnenomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.  Vid.  JEmilius,  Lepidm,  &c. 

Carynensis,  a  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
255  B.C.  •      . 

Mardontus,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopylae  and  Sa- 
lamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of 
300,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country  and 
reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  In  a  bat- 
tle at  Plataea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B^C.  479.  He  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  PhU. 
in  Arist.—Herodot.  6,  7  and  8.— Diod.  11.— 
Justin.  2,  c.  13,  Ac. 

MargItes,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  affec- 
tation. When  Demosthenes  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he 
called  him  another  Mareites. 

Maria  Lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
TJ.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  pontes, 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes 
in  the  comitia,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other 
might  stand  there  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly.— Another,  called  also  Porcia, 
by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
691.  It  fined  a  certain  sum  of  money  such  com- 
manders as  gave  a  false  account  to  the  Roman 
senate  of  the  number  of  slain  in  a  battle. 

Mariamna,  a  Jewish  woman,,  who  married 
Herodes. 

MARrus,(C.)I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who,  from 
a  peasant  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  her 
consular  government  He  was  born  at  Arpinum, 
of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his  mother 
was  called  Fulcinia.'  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp,  and 
signalized  himself  under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of 
Numantia.  His  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  raise  h  im  to  consequence.  He  pass- 
ed into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Me- 
tell  us  against  Jugurtha,  and,  after  he  had  there 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised 
enemies  to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  canvassetHbr  the  consulship. 
He  was  electee!,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  No  sooner  was  Jugurtha 
conquered  than  new  honours  and  fresh  trophies 
awaited  Marius.  The  provinces  of  Rome  were 
suddenly  invaded  by  an*  army  of  300,000  barba- 
rians, and  Marius  was  sent  against  the  Teu- 
tones.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius 
was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  with  the 
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consulship.  At  last  two 
fought,  and  not  less  than  200,000  of  the  barba- 
rian forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  pris- 
oners. The  following  year  was  also  marked 
by  a  total  overthrow ol  the  Cimbri,another  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  which  140,000  were  slaughter- 
ed by  the  Romans  and  60,000  taken  prisoners. 
After  such  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with 
his  colleague  Catulus,enlered  Rome1  in  triumph; 
and,  for  his  eminent  services,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.  He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time ;  and,  as  his  in- 
trepidity bad  delivered  his  country  from  its  for- 
eign enemies,  he  sought  employment  at  home ; 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  seditions 
and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.  This  was 
the  cause  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war. 
Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  prose- 
cute the  Mithridatic  war,  and  ne  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  consid- 
ered as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winds  prevent- 
ed him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  had  plunged  himself  into 
the  mud,  and  left  onlv  his  mouth  above  the  sur- 
face for  respiration,  lie  was  violently  dragged 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Minturna? ;  and 
the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Sylla,  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prisoner.  A  Gaul  was  com- 
manded to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but 
the  stern  countenance  of  Marius  disarmed  the 
courage  of  the  executioner,  and  when  he  heard 
the  exclamation  of  Tune  homo,  audes  occidert 
Caium  Murium,  the  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants  of  M  in  turn  a. 
They  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favour- 
ed his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marius,  who  bad  been  arming  the  princes  of  the 
country  in  his  cause.  Marius  landed  near  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no  small 
consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins 
of  a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like  himself 
had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  He  soon  after  learned 
that  Cinna  had  embraced  bis  cause  at  Rome. 
This  intelligence  animated  Marius :  he  set  sail 
to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men.  His  army,  however,  gradually  ir- 
•creased,  and  he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror. 
His  enemies  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  bis 
fury.  Rome  was  filled  with  blood,  and  he  who 
had  once  been  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  assassins,  who  immediately 
slaughtered  all  those  whose  salutations  were  not 
answered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  sig* 
nals  for  bloodshed.  When  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment,  they 
made  tHemselves consuls;  but  Marius,  already 
worn  out  with  old  age^and  infirmities,  died  six- 
teen days  after  he  had  been  honoured  with  the 
consular  dignity  for  the  seventh  time,  B.  C.  86. 
His  end  was  probably  hastened  by  the;  uncom 
mou  quantity  of  wine  which  he  drank  whet 
labouring  under  a  dangerous  disease.  Such  was 
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the  end  of  Marios,  who  rendered  himself 
spicuousby  his  victories  and  byhiscraehy.  As 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
among  peasants,  rt  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  he  always  betrayed  rusticity  in  his  behav- 
iour, and  despised  in  others  those  polished  man- 
ners  and  that  studied  address  which  education 
had  denied  him.  His  countenance  was  stern, 
his  voice  firm  and  imperious!  and  his  disposition 
untraceable.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  m 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only  Quali- 
fications were  those  of  a  great  general,  and  with 
these  he  rendered  himself  the  most  illustrious 
and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  because  he  was  the 
only  one  whose  ferocity  seemed  capable  to  op- 
pose the  barbarians  oftthe  north.  Phti.  in  vtid. 
—PaUrc.  %  c.  9.— Flor.  3,  c.  3.— Jin?.  8,  v.  345. 

bc.—Lucan.  2,  v.  69. II.  Caius,  the  son  of 

the  great  Marios,  was  as  cruel  as  bis.  father, 
and  shared  his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune. 
He  made  himself  consul  ha  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  oppo- 
sed his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by 
Sylla,  and  fled  to  Proeneste,  where  he  hilled 

himself.    Plut.  in  Mario. III.  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  5th  century,  whose  works 
.  were  edited  by  Garner,  3  vols.  rol.  Paris,  1673 ; 

and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684. IV.  M.  Aurelius,  a 

native  of  Gaul,  who,  from  the  mean  employ- 
ment of  a  blacksmith,  became  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Gallienus,  and  at  last  caused  himself  to 
be  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  after  this  ele- 
vation, a  man  who  had  shared  his  poverty  with- 
out partaking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune, 
publicly  assassinated  Mm,  and  he  was  killed  by 
a  sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time 
of  his  obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength ;  and  it  is  confi- 
dently reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of 
his  fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 

most  rapid  course. V.  Maximus.  a  Latin 

writer,  who  published  an  account  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
lost.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity. 

Marpesu.     VU.  Part  III. 

Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  wherever  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  his  faith- 
ful bird  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  Mlian  An. 
6,  c.  7. 

Martha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
■service  to  C.  Marius,  in  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  undertook.    Plut.  in  Mario. 

Martialis,  (Marcus  Valerius,)  a  native  of 
Bilbilis  in  Spam,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
20tn  year  or  his  age,  where  he  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  Domi- 
tian  gave  him  the  tribuneship;  but  the  poet, 
unmindful  of  the  favours  he  received,  after  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the 
vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue, 
goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan  treated  the 
poet  with  coldness ;  and  Martial,  after  he  had 
passed  thirty-five  years  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  affluence, 
retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  thcobject  of  malevolence,  sa- 


tire, and  ridicule.  He  received 
from  his  friends,  and  his  poverty  was  alienated 
by  the  liberality  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he 
had  panegyrized  in  his  poems.  Martial  died 
about  the  104th  year  jof  the  Christian  era,  n  (he 
75th  year  of  his  age  He  is  now  well  known  by 
the  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he^rrota, 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the 
candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this  line  :— 

Stmt  bona,  sunt  fuadam  mtdiocria,  mtmt  ads 
pUira, 

It  has  been  observed  of  Martial  that  his  taknt 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the  sub- 
ject  or  an  epigram.  The  beat  editions  of  Mar- 
tial are  those  of  Rader,  foL  Mogvnt,  HB7,  of 
Schn  verius,  12mo.  L.  Bat  1619,  and  of  Sm*fc, 
8vo.  AmaL  1701. 

Marulmjs,  L  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  placed  una 
Caesar's  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  thai 
had  saluted  him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  Be 
was  deprived  of  his  consulship  by  J.  Ctesar. 

Plut. II.  A  Latin  poefcin  the  reign  of  M. 

Aurelius.  He  satirised  the  etnperor  with  great 
licentiousness,  but  his  invectives  were  disre- 
garded and  himself  despised. 

Masuvissa,  son  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a  small 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaginians 
in  tbeir  wars  against  Rome.  He  proved  a  moA 
indefatigable  and  courageous  ally,  but  an  act 
of  generosity  converted  him  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio, 
the  first  Africanus  who  bad  obtained  the  \ 


ry,  found,  among-  the  prisoners  of  war,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  Masinissa.  He  sent  him  hack 
to  his  uncle*  loaded  with  presents,  and  condol- 
ed him  with  a  detachment  for  the  safely  and 
protection  of  his  person.  Masinissa  was  struck 
with  the  generous  action  of  the  Roman  general, 
he  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  an 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  It  was  to  his  exer- 
tions they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Afri- 
ca, and  particularly  in  that  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Syphax.  The  Numidian 
conqueror,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  Sopho- 
nisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  carried  her 
to  his  camp,  and  married  her;  but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  this  new  connexion  displeased  Sci- 
pio, he  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  recommend- 
ed her  to  destroy  herself,  since  he  could  not  pre- 
serve her  life  in  a  manner  which  became  her 
rank,  her  dignity,  and  fortune,  without  offend- 
ing his  Roman  allies.  In  the  battle  of  Zarna, 
Masinissa  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  great  Annibal ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had 
so  often  been  spectators  of  his  courage  and  val- 
our, rewarded  Ms  fidelity  with  the  kingdom  of 
Syphax  and  some  of  the  Carthaginian  territo- 
ries. Masinissa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  hi*  a«, 
after  a  rei^o  of  above  sixty  years,  149  years  he- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  be- 
having with  the  most  indefatigable  activity;  and 
he  often  remained  for  many  successive  days  on 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him  or  a 
covering  upon  his  head,  and  without  showing 
the  least  marks  of  fataroe.  This  strength  of 
mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  temper- 
ance which  he  observed.  He  was  seen  earing 
brown  toead  at  the  door  of  his  tent  like  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  the  day  after  he  had  obtained  aa 
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immortal  victory  over  the  armies  of  Carthage. 
He  left  fifty-four  sons,  three  of  whom  were 
legitimate,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Manastabal. 
The  kingdom  was  fairly  divided  among  them 
by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate  children  receiv- 
ed, as  their  portions,  very  valuable  presents. 
The  death  of  Golassa  and  Manastabal  soon 
after  left  Micipsa  sole  master  of  the  large  pos- 
sessions of  Masinissa.  Strab.  17. — Polyo. — 
Appian.  LmHc. — Cic.  de  S*nee.—  Val.  Max.  8. 
— Stdiust.  xn  Jug.—Liv.  96,  Ac.— Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  v.  76U— JusHn.  33,  c,  1, 1. 38,  c.  6. 

MAssiatTM.     Tid.  Part  I. 

MiralLu,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  hononr  of 
Matuta,  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  freeborn 
women  were  admitted.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c. 
fife—Oetrf.  Peak.  6,  v.  47.— Phtt.  in  Cam. 

Mi-qioNiLiA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Mars,  celebrated  by*  married  women,  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  of 
the  peace  which  iheir  entreaties  had  obtained 
between  their  fatffers  and  husbands.  Flowers 
were  then  offered  in  the  temples  of  Jnno.  Ovid. 
Fast.  3,  c.  229— Pint,  in  Rom. 

Maurus,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  or,  according  to  others,  of  rhe  Anto- 
nini.  He  was  governor  of  Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  roles 
of  poetry  and  versification. 

Mausolcs,  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte* 
'  raisin  was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  which 
happened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  tip  nis  ash- 
es, and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  monuments  of  antiquity*  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved 
This  famous  monument,  which  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called 
Mausoleum,  and  from  it  all  other  magnificent 
sepulchres  and  tombs  have  received  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  four  different  architects ; 
Scopas  erected  the  side  which  faced  the  east, 
Timothens  had  the  south,  Leochares  had  the 
west,  and  Brnxis  the  north.  Pithis  was  also 
employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over  this  stately 
monument,  and  the  top  was  adorned  by  a  chari- 
ot drawn  by  four  horses.  The  expenses  of  this 
edifice  were  immense ,*and  this  gave  occasion 
to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when 
he  saw  it,  How  much  money  changed  into  stomal 
Vid.  Artemisia.  Herodot.  7.  v.  99.— »ra*.  14. 
-DW.  16.— Pans.  8,  c.  \6.—Flor.  4,  c.  11. 
€feU.  10,  c.  18.-  Properl.  3,  d.  3,  v.  21.— Suet. 
A«?.  100.' 

Maxenttov,  (Marcos  Aurelius  Valerius,)  a 
wn  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  supposititious 
child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Diocletian, 
and  of  bin  father,  raised  him  in  the  state,  and  he 
declared  himself  independent  emperor,  or  Au- 
gustus, A.  D.  306.  He  afterwards  incited  his 
Jfather  to  re-assume  his  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Severus,who 
had  delivered  himself  into  his  hands,  and  relied 
upon  his  honour  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  His 
victories  and  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rius Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a  pow- 
erful force.  The  defeat  and  voluntary  death  of 
*>Oerir<e  soon  restored  peace  to  Italy,  and  Max- 
entius  passed  into  Africa,  where  he  rendered 
himself  odious  by  hit  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Re  soon  after  returned  to  Home,  and  was  in- 
armed that  Oawuulimc  was  com*  to  dethrone 


him.  He  gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome, 
and,  after  he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back 
to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed 
the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he 
fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  theSitfc 
of  September,  A.  D.  312. 

Mixnoiiiua,  I.  (Herculius  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius,)  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonii, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  ho 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maximianus, 
and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him 
the  command  of  the  grovinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territo- 
ries of  Rome.  Maximianus  showed  the  justness 
of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  victories  over  • 
the  barbarians.  In  Britain  success  did  not  at- 
tend his  arms ;  but  m  Africa  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Aurelius  JuJUanus,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.  Soon  after,  Diocle- 
tian abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged 
Maximianus  to  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greatness.  Before  the  first  year  of 
his  resignation  had  elapsed,  he  re-assumed  the 
imperial  dignity,  but  the  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court 
of  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  acted  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  re-assumed  the  im- 
perial power,  which  his  misfortunes  had  obliged 
him  to  relinquish.  This  offended  Constantine. 
But  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
ambitious  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  re* 
course  to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daugh- 
ter Faustina,  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chamber 
open  in  the  dead  of  night :  and  be  secretly  intro- 
duced himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  the 
man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter.  This 
was  not  Constantine ;  Faustina,  faithful  to  her 
husband,  had  apprized  him  of  her  father's  ma*  ' 
chinations,  and  a  eunuch  had  been  placed  in 
his  bed.  Constantine  resolved  to  punish  Max* 
imianug,  and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to 
choose  his  own  death.  He  strangled  himself  at 
Marseilles.  A.  D.  310,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  found  fresh  ana  entire  in  a 
leaden  coffin  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century. II.  Oalerius  Valerius,  a  native  of 

Dacia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  bis  life,  was 
employed  in  keeping  his  father's  flocks.  He 
entered  the  army,  where  his  valour  and  bor'ilv 
strength  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
superiors,  and  particularly  to  Diocletian,  who 
invested  him  with  the  imperialpurple  in  the 
east,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  mar- 
riage. Galerius  deserved  the  confidence  of  his 
benefactor.  He  conquered  the  Goths  and  Dal- 
matians, and  checked  die  insolence  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  a  battle,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  Galerius  was  defeated ;  and,  to  complete 
his  ignominy,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of 
his  disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  walk 
behind  hisf  harlot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick ; 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  or  his  enemy 
This  access  dated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree, 
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fast  hs  claimed  the  most  dignified  appellation*, 
And  ordered  himself  lobe  called  the  son  of  Mam. 
Diocletiatfhiinself  dreaded  his  power,  aad  even, 
ii  is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  by 
meaos  of  his  threats.  As  soon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  Galerius  was  proclaimed  Augus- 
tus, A.  P.  304,  but  his  cruelty  soon  rendered 
him  odious;  and  the  Roman  people,  offended  at 
his  oppression,  raised  Maxentius  to  the  imperial 
dignity  the  following  year,  and  Galerius  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  fly  before  his  more  for- 
tunate adversary.  He  died  in  t he  greatest  ago- 
nies, A!  D.  311.  In  his  character,  Galerius 
was  wanton  and  tyrannical  j  and  he  often  feast- 
ed his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying  wretches. 

.  whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears  and 
wild  beasts.  JLtfctea*.  *  M.  P.  33.—Eutt&ius 
8,  c.  16. 

Maxjminus,  (Cains  Julius  Verus,)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a  shep- 
herd, and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 

v  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the 
labours  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  He  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  be 

E reclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  235.  The  popu- 
irity  which  he  had  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  dejighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
lost  their  1  ires  on  the  false  suspicion  of  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor's  life.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
Maximums.  In  his  military  capacity  he  acted 
with  the  same  ferocity ;  and  in  an  expedition  in 
Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  corn,  but 
he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, but  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues 
'  were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximums. 
After  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  hands  the  care 
or  the  republic.  These  measures  so  highly  ir- 
ritated Maximums,  that,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
he  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroy- 
ed himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  '  When  his  fury  was  aba- 
*ted,  he  marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldiers,  ashamed  of.  accompanying  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procured  him  the  name  of 
Busiris,  Cyclops,  and  Phalaris,  assassinated  him 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D. 
936,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Maximinus 
has  been  represented  by  historians  as  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature ;  he  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
Bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionable to  his  gigantic  shape;  he  could 
alone  draw  a  loaded  wagon,  ana,  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth.  Herodianus. — Jornand.  de  reb.  OH. 
— Capitol,  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple ;  and-his  choice  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people, 

and  by  the  army. II.  Galerius  Valerius,  a 
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shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised  Id  the  hn> 
penal  dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  306.  Ha 
was  nephew  to  Galerius  Maximianua,  by  hk 
mother  s  side,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  lor 
his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman  armies. 
As  Maximinus  was  ambitious  and  food  of  pow- 
er, he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  those 
who  shared  the  dignity  of  emperor  with  him- 
self. He  declared  war  against  Licinins,  ha 
colleague  on  the  throne ;  but  a  defeat,  which 
soon  after  followed,  on  the  90th  of  April,  A.  D. 
313,  between  Heracles  and  Adrianopolis,  left 
him  without  resources  and  without  friends. 
His  victorious  enemy  pursued  him,  and  be  fled 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  forsaken  and  almost  m> 
known.  He  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  ha 
existence,  but  his  efforts  were  ineflfeettml;  and 
though  his  death  is  attributed  by  some  to  despair, 
it  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  agonies,  of  a  dreadful  distemper, 
which  consumed  him  day  and  night  with  inex- 

Sressible  pains. III.  One*  of  the  ambassa* 
ore  of  young  Theodosius  to  Attila,  king;  of  the 
Huns. 

Maximus,  (Magnus,)  I.  a  native  of  Spain, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  381 
The  unpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  usur- 
pation, and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  defeat* 
ed,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus  re- 
fused the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  remains  of 
Gratian;  and  when  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  seat 
ambassadors  into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  ha 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  endeavour- 
ed to  amuse  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus  re- 
solved to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rome 
opened:  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Theodosius 
now  determined  to  revenge  the  audaciousness  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  be- 
gan to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  Maximus, 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  al- 
ready embarked  his  troops,  when  Theodosius, 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him, 
and  besieged  him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was 
betrayed  hy  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror, 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  but  the 
multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly 
struck  off  his  head,  A.  D.  38a  His  son,  Victor, 
who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
—II.  Petrouius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family.  He  caused  Valentinian  HL 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  th rone ;  and 
to  strengthen  bis  usurpation,  he  married  the  em- 
peress,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness  and  im- 
prudence to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  person.  This  uedan 
ration  irritated  the  emperess;  she  had  recourse 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian, and  Maximus  was  stoned  to  death  by  ha 
soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 

A.  D  456.    He  reigned  only  77  days. HI 

Pupianus.  FW.  PapwwMts.— IV.  A  celebra- 
ted cynic  philosopher  and  magician  of  Epbe- 
sus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian  mmagie, 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  historians, 
it  was  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  Max- 
imusthattheapostacyof  Julian  originated.  The 
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or  not  only  visited  the  philosopher,  but  he 
«v«i  submitted  his  writings  to  his  inspection  and 
censure.  Maxm«us  refused  10  live  in  the  court 
of  Julian,  an4  the  emperor,  not  dissajisfied  with 
the  refusaL  appointed  him  high  pontiff  in  the 
province  of  Lyaia,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice.  When 
Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  pro- 
mised him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  con- 
quests would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  those  01  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded 
his  imperial  pupil,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
ctf  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  going  to  eclipse. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers :  but  the  in- 
terposition of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and  he 
retired  to  Constantipople.  He  was  soon  after 
accused  of  magical  practices  before  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  966. 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They  are  now  all  lost.  Ammian. V.  Tyrius, 

a  Platonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  This  emperor,  who  was  naturally  fond  of 
study,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximus, 
and  paid  great  deference  to  bis  instructions. 
There  are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertations 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Greek.  The  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Davis,  8vo.  Cantab.  1703;  and  that  of  Reiske, 

3  vols.  8vo.  Lips.   1774. VI.  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  7th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. 
—VII.  A  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  originally  a  gardener,  but,  by  enlisting 
in  the  Roman  army,  he  became  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 
MacANAS,  or  Meccsnas.  (C.  Cilnius,)  a  cel- 
ebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Elruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  im- 
mortal by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledged  nimself  indebted  for 
the  security  he  enjoyed.  It  was  from  the  result 
of  his  advice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa, 
that  Augustus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  re- 
signation to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
The  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Mecoenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner  as 
they  were  given :  and  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
him  with  these  words,  Descend  from  the  tribu- 
nal, thou  butcher  I  while  he  sat  in  the  jodgment- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  impatience  in 
b is  countenance.  Mecoenas  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture, and,  according  to  the  most  received  opin- 
ion, he  wrote  a  history  of  animals,  a  journal 
of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent natures  and  kinds  of  precious  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  things  *H  now  lost.  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  particularly  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
gut  is.  From  the  fAtroaage  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  brie  no- 
etrv,  among  the  Latins,  received  from  the  fa- 


vourite of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literature 
have  ever  since  been  called  MecanaUs.  Virgil 
dedicated  to  him  his  Georgics,  and  Horace  nis 
Odes.  Suet,  in  Aug.  66,  Ac.— Pfctf.  in  Aug.— 
Berodian. — Senec.  ep.  19  and  92. 

Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  the  17th  and  last  Icing 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  wasappoin:- 
ed  with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the 
election  Medon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Relets  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  he  render- 
ed himself  popular  by  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  his  administration.  His  successors  were 
called  from  him  Medontida,  and  the  office  of  ~ 
archon  remained  for  above  200  years  in  the 
family  of  Codrus  under  12  perpetual  archons. 
Pans.  7,  c.  2.— PaUrc.  2,  c.  2. 

Medus,  a  son  of  JEgeus  and  Medea,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek  his 
mother,  whom  the  arrival  or  Theseus  in  Athens 
had  driven  away.  Vid.  Medea.  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Per- 
ses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  JEetes.  his 
mother's  father,  because  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  ot 
the  grandsons  of  JEetes.  Medus  assumed  an- 
other name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes,  son 
of  Creon.  Meanwhile,  Medea  arrived  at  Col- 
chis, disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  priestess  of  Di-. 
ana ;  and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Creon's 
children  was  imprisoned,  she  resolved  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  a  person  whose  family  she 
detested.  To  effect  this  with  more  certainty, 
she  told  the  dsurper  that  Hippotes  was  really  a 
son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  murder 
him.  She  begged  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment. 
Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that  it 
was  her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him 
with  the  dagger  which  she  Had  prepared  against 
his  life,  and  ordered  him  to-  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was, 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfa- 
ther's throne.  Besiod.—  Theog.—Paus.  2. — . 
ApoUod.  1.— Justin.  til.—Scnee.  in  f.fid.—Diod. 

Meqaby*d6,  I.  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Perynthus,,  and  conquered  all  * 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sove- 
reign.   Berodot.  3,  dtc. II.  A  son  of  Zopy- 

rus,  satrap  to  Darias.    He  conquered  Egypt. 

&c.    Herodot.  3,  c.  160. III.  A  satrap  of 

Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  bis  king,  and 
defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interference  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and  he 
showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerxes  by  killing 
a  lion  wbfoh  threatened  bis  life  in  hunting. 
This  act  of  affection  inMegabyzus  was  looked 
upon  with  en  vv  by  the  king.  He  was  discarded, 
and  afterwards  "reconciled  to  thetnonnrch  by 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76tb  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.  Ctesias. 

Mrgact.bs,  I.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
sacrilege  which  was  committed  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Cylon.  Phtl  in  Sol. — —II.  A  son  of 
Alcnreon.  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Solon  from  Athens.    He 

vv  ejected  by  Pisistratns. III.  A  man  who 

exchanged  dress  with  Pvrrhus  when  assisting 
ttl 
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thv  Tareniiaet  in  Italy.  He  wu  kilted  ii  that 
disguise. 

Msqaleas,  a  seditious  person  of  Cof  ioth.  He 
was  seized  tor  his  treachery  to  King  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  upon  which  he  destroyed  himself  to 
avoid  punishment. 

MfiOAPfiirrHEa,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mene- 
iaus,  who,  after  his  father's  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Alector,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's 
name  was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaus.  Ho- 
m*r.  Od.  i.—ApoUod.  3. 

Mggasthsnbs,  a  Qreek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucns  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before 
Christ.  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Indians.  His  history  is 
often  quoted  by  the  ancients.  What  now  passes 
as  his  composition  is  spurious. 

•Mela  Pomponmjs,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 
about  the  45th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  geography,  divided 
into  three  books,  and  written  with  elegance, 
■  with  great  perspicuity  and  brevity.  The  best 
editions  of  this  book,  called  de  stfu,  orbisf  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1723,  and 
Beinhold,  4io.  Eton.  1761. 

Melanippioes,  a  Greek  poet,  about  520  years 
before  Christ,  ills  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
flourished  about  60  years  alter  at  the  court  of 
Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Macedonia.  Some 
fragments  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

Melantbua,  Mei«anthes,  or  Mslantwus, 
a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  frnm  his  pater* 
nal  kingdom  by  the  Heraclidss,  and  came  to 
Athens,  where  king  Tbymqetes  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against 
Xanthus  a  general  of  the  Boeotians,  who  made 
war  against  him.  He  fought  and  conquered. 
Vid.  Apoturia,  and  his  family,  surnamed  the 
JfeUida,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Athens  till  the 
age  of  Codrus.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
1198  years  B.  C.  and  reigned  37  years.  Paus. 
2,  c.  18. 

Mblss,  L  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  belov- 
ed by  Timagoras,  whose  affections* he  repaid 
with  the  greatest  coldness  and  indifference. 
He  even  ordered  Timagoras  to  leap  down  a 
precipice  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  Timagoras,  not  to  disoblige  him,  obeyed, 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall.  This  token  of  true 
friendship  and  affection  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Meles,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
place,  to  atone  by  his  death  for  the  ingratitude 
which  he  had  shown  to  Timagoras.  Paus  1, 
c.  30.— IL  A'  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Alyattes,  about  747  years  before 
Christ    He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

Mbletus,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socra- 
tes. After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed,  and 
Socrates  had-been  put  ignominiously  to  death, 
the  Athenians  repented  of  their  severity  to  the 
philosopher,  and  condemned  his  accusers.  Me- 
letus  perished  among  them.    Diog. 

MeuMUs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
maintained  that  the  world  was  infinite,  immove- 
able, and  without  a  vacuum.  According  to 
his  doctrines,  no  one  could  advance  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  power  or  attributes  of  Provi- 
nce, as  all  human  knowledge  was  weak  and 
imperfect  Themistocles  was  among  his  pu- 
gg 


nils.    He  flourished  about  440  years  before  tae 

Christian  era.    Diag. Ii.  A  freedntan  of 

Mecstnas,  appointed  librarian  to  Augustan, 
He  wrote  some  comedies.  Ovid,  P**L  4,  ep. 
16,  v.  30.— TSueLo/i.  de  Gram. 

Melius,  Sp.  a  Roman  knight  accused  of  as* 
piring  to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  \ 
liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was i 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  GL  Cii 
and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  -was  pea  to 
death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse,  A,  U.  C. 
314.     VarrodeL.  U  4.— Vol.  Max.  6,  c-  3. 

Mkmjl  Amnjws,  the  father  of  Lucan-    He 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Pisco's  c 
cy  against  New.  upon  which  he 
veins.     Tacit,  lo",  Aun.  c  17. 

Msmmu  Lax,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be 
entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminate  who  wa* 
absent  on  the  public  accounts. 

Memmioi,  a  Roman  knight,  who  -rendered 
himself  iiustriaus  for  his  eloquence  ana  poet- 
ical talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  praetor^  and 
afterwards  v  governor  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  ban- 
ished by  J.  Coesar,  though  Cicero  undertook  ats 
defence.    Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to  him. 

Cic  in  Brut. The  family  of  the  Meaaui 

were  plebeians.  They  weie  descended,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  from  Mnestkaus,  the 
friend  of  iEneas.     Vvrg.  jE*.  4,  v.  117. 

MfiMNON,  a  general  of  the  Persian  forces 
when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
est of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  sound- 
ness of  bis  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity. 
He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprises^ 
B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsine  was  taken  pruooer 
with  the  wife  of  Darius.  DuhL  16.  Vid.  Part.  HI 

Mbnander,  the  chief  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  born  B.  C.  343.  His  lather,  Diopithes, 
was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  forces  sta- 
tioned by  the  Athenians  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence. Alexis  the  comic  poet  was  his  ancle 
and  instructor  in  the  drama.  Theophiastas 
was  his  tutor  in  philosophy  and  literature.  In 
his  twenty-first  year,  B.  C.  321,  he  brought  oat 
the  'Opyft  his  first  drama.  He  lived  twenty- 
nine  years  more,  dying  B.  C.  392,  after  having 
composed  one  hundred  and  five  plays.  All  an- 
tiquity seems  to  combine  in  celebrating  Menaa- 
d>r.  Terence,  the  first  of  Latin  comedians, 
was  but  the  translator  of  his  dramas,  and  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  well-known  expression,  only 
a  dimidiates  Mtnander:  Plutarch  and  Dio 
Chrysostom  prefer  him  to  Aristophanes:  Ovid 
declares  that  nis  fame  shall  never  die  whilst  the 
characters,  which  he  so  admirably  exhibited, 
exist  among  mankind;  and  GUiinculian  pro- 
nounces a  splendid  eulogy  on  his  works. 
QuihIU.  10,  c  1.— Pater*.  1,  c.  16. 

Mbnas,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and 
Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augustus 
to  his  galley,  Mens* advised  his  master  to  seise 
the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables  of  his 
ship.  No,  (replied  Pompey,)  I  would  have  ap- 
proved of  the  measure  if  you  had  done  it  withuU 
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consulting  me,  bm  I  sown  to  break  my  wwd. 
£to«l.  in  Oe*.  Horace,  epod.  4,  has  ridiculed 
the  pride  o£  Meras,  and  recalled  to  his  mind 
his  former  meanness  and  obscurity. 

Msnecrates,  a  physician  of  Syracuse,  fa- 
nous  for  his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients 
whose  disorders  he  had  cured.  He  crowned 
himself  like  the  master  of  the  gods :  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  PhiKp,kmg  or  Macedon, 
he  styled  himself,  ia  these  words,  Meneorates 
Jtopiter  U  king  Philip,  meting,  The  Macedo- 
nian monarch  answered,  Philtp  to  Menecrates. 
vreeting%  and  bettor  tense,  Philip  also  invited 
him  to  one  of  his  feasts,  hat  when  the  meats 
were  served  ap,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the 
physician,  on  which  he  was  served  only  with 
perfumes  and  frankincense,  like  the  father  of 
the  gods.  This  entertainment  displeased  Me- 
oec rates ;  «he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal, 
and  hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  960  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
/Elian.  V.  K.  10,  c.  51.— Aiken.  7,  c.  13. 

M&N4DftM08,  I.  a  Socratic  philosopher  of 
Eretria,  who  was  originally  a  tentmaker,  an 
employment  which  he  left  for  the  profession  of 
sums.  The  persoasive  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophical lectures  of  Plato  haa  such  an  influence 
over  hHhi,  that  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  the  state 
to  cultivate  literature.  It  is  said  that  he  died 
through  melancholy  when  Antigjonus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  had  made  himself  master 
of  his  country,  B.  C.  301,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  a  different 
caast,  and  say  that  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
treason,  for  which  he  became  so  desperate  that 
he  died  after  he  had  passed  seven  days  without 
talcing  any  aliment.  He  was  called  the  Ere- 
Irian  Bull,  on  account  of  his  gravity.  Strab. 
9.  -Dit>g.—+ — II.  A  cynic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 
5.-JKJUS,  who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behav- 
iour was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  disci- 
ple of  Golotes  of  Lampsacus.    Diog* 

MbneljLm,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Therapnae 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  had 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

MewelAtjs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  brother  to  Aga- 
memnon. His  father's  name  was  Atreus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c. 
he  was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  ^3rope.  Vid. 
Plisthenes.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus,  and.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen,  the  daughter  of  kingTynda- 
rns.  By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  ber  numerous  suiters  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her,  and 
protect  her  person  against  the  violence  or  as- 
sault of  every  intruder.  Vid.  Helena.  As  soon 
as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyndarus  re- 
sisted the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and  their  hap- 
piness was  complete.  The  absence  of  Menelaus 
in  Crete  gave  opportunities  to  Paris,  the  Trojan 
prince,  tc  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
cany  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
had  promised  to  him  as  his  due.    This  action 


was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus ;  he  reib.nded 
the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  solemn  en- 
gagements when  they  courted  the  daughter  of 
Tyndaras,  and  immediately  all  Greece  took  up 
arms  to  defend  his  cause.  During  the  Trojau 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  ant' 
courage  jandParis  must  have  fallen  by  nis  hand, 
had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his  wish 
to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon  hindered 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sary. In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  Menelaus  by  intro- 
ducing him.  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that  Troy 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber  of  Dei- 
phobus,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death 
of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  totally  re- 
conciled her  to  her  first  husband ;  and  she  re- 
turned with  hiui  to  Sparta,  during  a  voyage  of 
eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  re- 
turn. The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  Homer. 
Od.  4,  &C.  11.  1,  &&.—ApoUod.  3,  c  10.— Paul. 
3,  c.  14  and  19.— Dictys.  Cret.  2,  &c—  Virg. 
JBn.  2,  Ac. — QuintU.  Smyrn.  14. — Ovid.  He~ 
roid.  5  and  13. — Hygin.  fab.  "39. — Eurip.  in 
Ipkig. — Proper t.  2.— Sophocles. 

Menenics  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  repeating 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  flourished  495  B.  C.    Liv.  2,  c.  16,  32, 33. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  built 
the  town  of  Memphis,  as  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popularity, 
to  De  called  a  god  after  death.  Herodol.  2,  c.  1 
and  90.— Diod.  1. 

Mshesteus,  or  Menestbkcs,  or  Mnestheus, 
a  son  of  Pereus,  who,  during  the  long  absence 
of  Theseus,  was  elected  king.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
died  in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  23  years,  1205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Plut.  in  Thss* 

Menippus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  Phoenicia, 
He  was  originally  a  slare^tna  obtained  his  liber- 
ty with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  so  des- 
perate from  the  continual  reproaches  and  insults 
to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  account  of 
his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  himself.  He 
wrote  13  books  of  satires,  which  have  been  lost. 
M.  Varro  composed  satires  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  and  called  them  Menippean. 

Menics,  a  plebeian  consul  at  Rome.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  rostrum  at  Ron* 
■with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

Menon,  I.  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  -his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  tha 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow-wol- 

diers.    Diod.  14. II.  A  thessalian  refused 

the  freedom  of  Athens  though  be  furnished  a 
number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. 

Menophilus,  a  eunuch  to  whom  Mithrtfa- 
tes,.when  conquered  by  Pompey,  intrusted  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  murdered 
the  princess  for  fear  of  her  falling  into  the  < 
nay's  hands.  Ammian.  16. 
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M&aidxat,  a  charioteer  of  Idomeaeua  king  of 
Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Molus,  a 
Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis.  He  signalized 
himself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with  Deipho- 
bas,  the  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  wounded.  He 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even 
paid  him  divine  honours  after  death.  Herat.  1, 
id.  6,  v.  15.— Homer.  R.  2,  &c.—Didys.  Crei. 

I,  &c—  OtJtd.  Md.  13,  fab.  1. 

Mbrmnadjc,  a  race  of  king  in  Lydia,  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  tilll  the  reign  of  Urcesus,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  prob- 
ably received  the  name  of  Mermnadse  from 
Mermnas,  one  of  their  own  family.  They  were 
descended  from  Lemnos, or, accordingto others 
from  Agelaus,  the  son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules. 
Bsrodot.  1,  c.  7  and  14.' , 
•  MebCps,  a  daughter  of  .Cvpselus,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom 
she  bad  three  children.  Her  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  were  murdered  by  Polyphonies. 
The  murderer  obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and 
she  would  have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not 
Egyptus  or  Telephontes,  her  3d  son,  revenged 
his  father's  death  by  assassinating  Polyphonies. 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  6.— Pans.  4,  c.  3.     VU.  Part  IIL 

Mess  a  Li  na  Valeria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruellies  and  in- 
continence. Her  extravagances  at  last  irri- 
tated ber  husband ;  he  commanded  her*  to  ap- 
pear before  him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  her,  upon  which 
she  attempted  to  destrov  herself;  and  when  her 
courage  railed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had 
been  sent  to  her,  despatched  her  with  his  sword, 
A.  D.  48.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries 
and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated  satirist  says:— 

Et  lauata  viris,  necdum  xUiata,  rtcessit. 

Jwo.—Tucil.  Ann.  11,  c.  37.— Suet,  in  Claud. 

— Dio. »IL   Another,    called  also  Statilia. 

She  was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and 
married  the  consul  AtticusVistmus,  whom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  married  her  had  he  not 
destroyed  himself.  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory  let- 
ter, Ac.  Tacit.  Ann. 

MbmAltnus  (M  Valer.)  I.  a  Roman  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  necessity 
of  suffering  women  to  accompany  the  camps  on 
their  different  expeditions.    Tdeit.  Ann.  3. 

II.  One  of  Domitian's  informers. 

Messenb,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
ofLaconia.  She  encouraged  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  receiv- 
ed her  name  8he  received  divine  honours  af- 
ter her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Jthome,  where  her  statue  was  made  half  of 
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gold  and  half  of  Parian  marble,    /fens,  4,  e.  I 

and  13. 

Mjctabui,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privernate*.  He 
was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been  banish- 
ed from  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects.  Vvrg. 
Mn.  11,  v.  540. 

Metelu,  the  surname  of  the  fkmRj  of  the 
Csecilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom  were 
— I.  GU  Caecilius,  who  rendered  himself  iUos- 
trious  by  his  successes  against  Jugortha,  the 
Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was  surnamed 
Numidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the 
celebrated  Marius,  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  bad 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power 
by  defaming  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  and 
Me  tell  us  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  accused  of 
extortion  and  ill-management  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  observed 
that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  exploits  were  greater  proofs  of  his  in- 
nocence than  the  most  powerful  arguments.  CU. 

de  Oral.  1,  c  4&—Sailust  de  BaU.  Jmg. 

II.  L.  Caecilius,  another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  the  palladium,  when  Vesta's  temple  was 
on  fire.  He  was  then  highpricsU  He  lost  his  • 
sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doing  it ;  and  the 
senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted 
him  always  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in 
a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  led  in  bis  triumph  13  generals  and  120  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  dictatorship  and  the  office  of 

master  of  horse,  Ac. III.  d.  Caecilius  Celer, 

another,  who  distinguished  himself  ^by  hisspinu- 
ed  exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married  Clo- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Clod i us.  who  disgraced  him 
by  her  incontinence  and  lasciviousness.  He 
died  57  years  before  Christ  He  was  greatly 
lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears  at  toe  loss 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  valuable  friends. 

CU.  de  Catl. IV.  L.  Caecilius,  a  tribune  in 

the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  opposed 
Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  victorious 
army.  He  refused  to  open  the  gates  of  Saturn's 
temple,  in  which  were  depositedgreat  treasures; 
upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by  C-esar, 
and   Metellus  retired  when  threatened  with 

death. V.  d.  Caecilius,  the  grandson  of  the 

highpriest  who  saved  the  palladium  frcm  the 
flames,  was  a  warlike  general,  who,  frcm  ha 
conquest  of  Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  surnam- 
ed  Macedonicus.  He  had  six  sons,  of  which 
four  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

VI.    d.  Caecilius  surnamed   Brlearicus, 

from  his  conquest  of  the  Beleares.— : — VII.  I* 
Caecilius,  surnamed  IHadematus,  but  supposed 
the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with  the  surname 
of  Dalmatian,  from  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Dalmatians  during  his  consulship  with  Matins 

Scaevola. VTII.  Caius  Csecilius,  surnamed 

Caprarius,  who  was  consul  with  Carbo,  A.  U. 
C.  641— IX.  The  fourth  was  Marcus,  and  of 
these  ftrir  brothers  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  nf 
them  triumphed  in  one  day,  but  o/er  what  na- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  Eulrop.  4. X.  A 

general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  he  flic '» 
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bans  andCarthaginians.  Before  he  marched  he 
offered  sacrifices  to  ail  the  gods,  except  Vesta. 
for  which  neglect  the  goddess  was  so  incensed 
that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  his  daughter 
Metella,  When  Metella  was  $oing  to  be  im- 
molated, the  goddess  placed  a  heifer  in  her  place/ 
and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  of 

*  inch  she  became  the  priestess.—- XL  Lucius 
Ztacilius,  or  Gtuinlus,  surmimed  Creticus,  from 
bis  conquest  ia  Crete,  B.  C.66,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  son  of  Metellus  Macedonians. 

XILCimber,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 

J.  Caesar.  It  was  he  whogave  the  signal  to  attack 
and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  senate-house. 
—XIII.  Pius,  a  general  in  Spain;  against 
Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he  set  a  price  of  100 
talents,  and  90,000  acres  of  land.  He  distin- 
guished himself  also  in  the  Marsian  war,  and 
was  high-priest.  He  obtained  the  name  of  Pius 
from  the  sorrow  he  showed  during  the  banish- 
ment of  his  father  Metellus  Numtdicus,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  recalled.  Paterc.  2,  c.  5.— - 
SaUuit.Jug.ii. 

Mgtbodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maintain- 
ed a  controversy  against  Porphyry.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  1657. 

Mbtiua  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  536,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  dictator,  and  of  his  mas- 
ter of  horse,  within  certain  bounds. 

Metiocbus,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  given  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  the 
monarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered  the 
Persian  armies  in  the  plains  of  Marathon., 
Plut.—Btrodot.  6,  c.  41. 

Motion,  a  son  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  Praxithea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Agraulos.  His  sons  drove  Pan- 
dion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  Pandion's  children.  ApoU 
lod.  3.  c.  Vo.—Paus.  2,  c.  6. 

Menus  Cobtuts,  I.  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 

stolen  virgins. II.  Suffetius,  %  dictator  of 

Alba  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  n/oposed  a  single 
combat  between  the  Horaiirand  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metius  promised 
to  assist  the  Romans  against  their  enemies.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the 
oattle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  vic- 
torious. The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Tullus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two 
chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
different  ways,  and  his  limbs  were  torn  away 
fromjiis  body,  about  669  years  before  the  Chris-. 
:ian  era.  Liv.  1,  c.  23,  Ac. — Flor.  1,  c.  3.— 
Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  642.— 7-111.  A  critic.     VU. 

Tarpa. IV.  Carus,  a  celebrated  informer 

cinder  Domitian,  who  enriched  himself  with 
'._'?  "lnnder  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
empe  tor's  suspicion. 

Met  on,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician  of 
Athene  His  father's  name  was  Pansanias.  In 

*  book  called  Enneadeeaterides,  or  the  cycle  of 
19  years,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon ;  and  supported  that 
the  solar  and  lunar  years  could  regularly  be- 
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gin  from  the  same  point  in  the  heavens.  This 
is  called  by  the  moderns  the  golden  numbers.  He 
flourished  B.  C.  432.  VUruv.  V—PUU.  in  Nicia. 

Metrocles,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  education  ol  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.    Diog. 

Mbtrodorus,  I.  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  com- 
positions on  medicine,  &c.  are  lost.  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite, 

and  denied  the  existence  of  motion.  Dio$. 

II.  A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Stratonice,  B. 
C.  171.  He  was  sent  to  Faulus  JEmylius,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  for- 
mer to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to 
make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus 
'was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  united  the  phi- 
losopher and  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. — Cic.  5, 
de  Finib.  1.  de  Orak  4.  Acad. — Diog.  in  Epic. 
III.  A  friend  of  Mithridates,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
his  master,  B.  C.  72.    Strab.—Plut. 

Mezentius,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  when 
JEneas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects  to  death 
by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  nlan  to  a 
dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and  suffered  him  to 
die  in  this  condition.  He  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  fled  to  Tuts  us,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Trojans.  He  was  killed 
by  iEneas,  with  his  son  Lausus.  Dionys.  Hal, 
1,  c.  15.— Justin.  43,  c.  1.— Lw.  1,  c.  2.—  Virg. 
J5n.  7,  v.  648, 1. 8,  v.  482.— Ovid.  East.  4.  v.  881. 

Miopia,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa,  who  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  hi«  king- 
dom between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsa), 
and  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  SaUust.  de  Jug. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  I.— PhU  in  Or. 

Milo,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
early  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  be  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old,  for 
above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day.  He 
was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games, 
and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented  himself  a 
seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  or 
bbldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  hi? 
uncommon  strength  the  learned  preceptor  and 
bis  pupils  owed  their  life;  The  pillar  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of 
the  building,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his 
auditors  time  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break 
it.  He  partly  effected  it,  but  his  strength  being 
gradually  exhausted,  the  tree,  when  half  cleft, 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  about  500 
years  beftfre  the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  Met.  15. 
— Cic.  de  Senect.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12.— Strab. 

16.— Paus.  6,  c.  11. II.  T.  Annius,*  native 
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01  tALU/tan,  who'attemftod  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditions  tu- 
ftults.  Clodius  tie  tribune  opposed  hi*  views, 
yet  Milo  would  have  succeeded  had  Dot  an  un- 
fortunate event  totally  frustrated  his  hopes.  As 
he  was  going  into  the  country,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  gladiators  and 
Kervants,  he  met  on  the  Appiaa  road  his  enemy 
Clodius.'  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants. 
Milo  supiK>rted  his  attendants,  and  the  dispute 
became  general.  Clodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged, to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.  Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  despatch 
him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  shared 
his  fate;  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house  who  had 

Siren  them  reception.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
ered  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  public  view.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of 
Milo,  but  the  continual  clamours  of  the  friends 
of  Clodius,  and  the  sight  of  an  aimed  soldiery, 
which  surrounded  the  seat  of  judgment,  so  ter- 
rified the  orator,  that  he  forgot  the  greatest  part 
of  his  arguments.  Mito  was  condemned,  and 
banished  to  Massilia.  Cicero  soon  after  sent  his 
eiiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which  he  had 
delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  now;  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
exclaimed,  O  Cicero,  kadsl  thou  spoktn  before 
rmf  aetnsers  in  these  terms,  Milo  would  not  be 
now  eatehg  figs  at  Marseilles  I  The  friendship 
and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fruits 
of  long  intimacy  and  familiar  intercourse.  It 
was  by  the  successful  labours  of  Milo  that  the 
orator  was  recalled  from  banishment  and  restor- 
'ed  to  his  friends.  Cic.  pro  Milon.—PaUrc.  9, 
c.  47  and  68.— Dw.  40.— III.  A  general  of  the 
forces  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
/Tarentum,  and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus  sent  him  as  a 
present  a  chain, which  was  covered  with  the  skin 
of  Nicies  the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  of- 
fered the  Romans  to  poison  his  royal  master  for 
a  ram  of  money.    Polyan.  8,  &c. 

Miltiadbs,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypsefos, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  &  chariot-race  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  Chersonesus.  The  causes  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The 
Tnracian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absymhians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  kin?  the  first  man  they 
met  in  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  bis  enter- 
tainments. This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
garments,  had  struck.  He  invited  them  to  his 
house,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed,  and  when  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second  time 
the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the 
Chersonesus,  and  was  invested  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure 
he  took  was  to  stop  the  further  incursions  of  the 
Absvnthians,  bv  building  a  strong  wall  across 
the  isthmus.  When  he  had  established  himself 
at  home,  and  fortified  his  dominions  against 
foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Lampsacus.  His  expedition  was  unsuccessful ; 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
informed  of  his  captivity,  and  he  procured  his 
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release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsacaj 
with  his  severest  displeasure.  He  lived  a  fc* 
years  after  he  bad  recovered  his  liberty.  At  be 
had  no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and  posses- 
sions to  Stesagoras  the  son  ol  Cimon,  who  was 
his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  T he  memory 
of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Do- 
lonci, and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  m  commemoration  of  a  mane 
whom  they  owed  all  their  greatness  and  preser- 
vation. Some  time  after  Stesagoras  died  with- 
out issue,  and  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cimoa,  na 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  by  tbe 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  possession  ef 
the  Chersonesus.  At  his  arrival  Miltiades  ap- 
peared moarnfnl,  as  if  lamenting  tbe  recea 
death  of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabftaas 
of  the  country  visited  the  new  governor  to  con- 
dole with  him :  but  their  confidence  in  his  sa- 
cerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades  seind 
their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  n 
Chersonesus;  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  fee 
married  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Oforus,  the 
king  of  tbe  Thraciaas.  He  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  all  tbe 
chief  officers  ceded  their  power  to  him,  and  let 
the*  event  of  the  battle  to  depend  upon  his  su- 
perior abilities.  He  obtained  an  important  vic- 
tory, (  Vid.  Maratkon,)  over  the  more  numerom 
forces  of  his  adversaries;  and  when  he  demand- 
ed of  his  fellow-citizens  an  olive  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  wis 
not  only  refused,  but  severely  reprimanded  for 

E  resumption.  The  only  reward,  therefore,  that 
e  received,  was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsider- 
able, though  truly  great  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a  pic- 
ture among  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  exhort  and  animate  the  soldiers  to  fight 
with  courage  and  intrepidity.  Some  time  after, 
Miltiades  was  intrusted  with  a  fleet  of  70  ships, 
and  ordered  to  puiflsh  those  islands  which  had 
revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  was  successful  st 
first,  but  a  sudden  report  that  the  Persian  fieet 
was  coming  to  attack  him,  changed  his  opera- 
tions as  he  was  besieging  Paros.  He  raised  tie 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  The  fakitvof 
these  accusations  might  have  appeared  if  Mfl- 
tiades  had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assembly. 
A  wound  which  be  had  received  before  Paras 
detained  him  at  home;  and  his  enemies,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  more  eager 
in  their  accusations  and  louder  in  their  clam- 
oar?.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  re- 
collection of  his  great  services  to  the  Athenians, 
and  he  was  put  into  prison  till  be  had  pM  & 
fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state.  His  inability  to 
discharge  so  great  a  sum  detained  him  in  con- 
finement, and  soon  after  his  wounds  became  in- 
curable, and  he  died  about  489  years  before  the  • 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  ransomed  bv  his 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  par 
the  50  talents  to  give  his  father  a  decent  burial 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  life  of  Milti- 
ades the  son  of  Cimon ;  but  his  history  is  incon- 
gruous and  not  authentic ;  and  the  author,  br 
confounding  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Crmon 
with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypselus,  has  made  the 
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w hole  dwlc  and  unintelligible'.  Greater  reliance 
in  reading  the  actions  of  both  the  Miltiades  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  narration  of  Herodotus, 
whose  veracity  is  confirmed,  aadLwho  was  in- 
dispuiably  more  informed  and  more  capable  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
men  who  flourished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he 
could  see  the  living  monuments.  Herodotus 
wtts  born  about  six  years  after,  the  famous  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  C.  Nepos,  as  a  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age,  flourished,  about  450  years  after 
the  age  of  the  lather  of  history.  C.  Nep.  in 
vilZ.—HerodoL  4,  c  137,  L  6,  c.  34,  4c.— Plmt. 
in  Cin.—Val.  Max.  5,  c.  Z.—Juti'vn.  3.— Paw. 
II.  An  arehon  of  Athens. 

Mlmalaonbs,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put  horns 
on  their  heads.  They  are  also  called  MimaUo- 
nides,  and  some  derive  their  name  from  the 
mountain  Mimas,  itox  1,  v.  99.— Ovid.  A,  A 
v.  ML— fltat,  THeb.  4,  v.  660. 

Mucarcaiios,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician  of 
Colophron  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly  ex- 
culled  in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  some  have  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous 
poem,  instead  of  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
tale.  In  the  expression  of  love,  Propertius  pre- 
fers him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shows:— 

Plus  in  amort  valet  Mimnermi  versus  Bomero. 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermus  became  enamoured 
of  a  young  girl  called  Nanno. .  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  remain,  collected  by  Stobee- 
U5.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  penlamater  verse,  which  others  however 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilochus.  The  sur- 
name of  Ligustiades%  Xiyi*  (shrill-voiced),  has 
been  applied  to  him;  though  some  imagine  the 
word  to  be  the  name  of  his  father.  Slrab.  1 
and  14.— Pans.  9,  c.  2Q.—Diog.  l.—Propert. 
1,  el.  9,  v.  II. —Herat.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  65. 

AdjitEavitjA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
aaJ  June.  During  the  solemnities  scholars  ob- 
tained some  relaxation  from  their  studious  pur- 
suits; and  the  present  which  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  offer  to  their  masters  was  called  Mi- 
nerval,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Miverva. 
Varro  deR.  R.  3,  c.  2.— Otftf.  Trid.  3,  v.  809. 
— Liu. 

Mixos.     Vid.  Part  III. 

MfMC-Tu,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
bauche/y  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
biried  alive,  because  a  female  supported  the 
f  lUn  accusation,  A.  U.  C.  418.    Liv.  8,  c.  15. 

Miximus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  put 
Melius  to  death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
brazen  statue  for  causing  the  corn  to  be  sold  at 
a  reduced  price  to  the  people.  Liv.  4,  c.  16.— 
Plin.  18,  c  3.— IT.  Rufus,  a  master  of  horse 
to  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  pro- 
ductive of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in 
power  to  the  dictator.  Minutius,  soon  after  this, 
fought  with  ill  success  against  Annibal,  and 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  Fabius:  which 
circumstance  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  laid  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  deliv- 


erer, and  swore  that  he  would  never  act  again 
but  by  his  directions.    He  was  killed  at  the  bat  • 

lie  ol  Cannae.    Liv.—C.  Nep.  in  Ann. III. 

A  Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time  of  his 
election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard.— 
IV.  A  Roman,  one  of  the  first  who  were  chose* 
aussstors.— — V.  Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who 
flourished  907  A  D.  He  has  written  an  elegant 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  Octavius,  from  the  principal  speaker  in  it. 
This  book  was  long  attributed  to  Arnobius,  and 
even  printed  as  an  8th  book  (  Octavius) f  till  Bal- 
duinus  discovered  the  imposition  in  his  edition 
of  Felix,  1560.  The  two  last  editions  are  that 
of  Davies,  8vo.  Cantab.  1712;  and  of  Grono- 
vius.  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1700. 

Mubtheus,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father-in-law 
to  the  emperor  Qordian,  whose  counsels  and 
actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  pf 
Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him 
as  prefect  of  the  nraetonan  guards.  He  died 
A.  D.  343.  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  ap- 
propriated: for  the  good  of  the'public. 

MmiKADATfis,  a  herdsman  of  Astyages,  or- 
dered to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death,  lie  refused, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  dec. 
Berodot.— Justin. 

MiTHttiDiTM  1st,  was  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty.  Xenophon 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes,  fi.  C.  363. 

Diod. — Xenopk. The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  Pontus,  was  grandson  to  Mithridates  I. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Pontus,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's 
generals.  He  reigned  about  26  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  B.  C.  3Q2. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mithridates  III. 
Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  be- 
cause he  favoured  ihe  cause  of  Cassander.  Ap- 
pian.  MUh.— Dio&<— The  III.  was  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch. ,  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagohia,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 
Diod. The  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Ario- 
barzanes, who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  IIL 
—The  V.  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 
IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on  his  throne  by  ' 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose 
daughte r,Laod ice,he  married.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Pharnqces. The  VI.  succeed- 
ed his  father  Pharnaces.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance  with  the 
Romany.  He  furnished  them  with  a  fleet  in  the 
third  Punic  war,and  assisted  them  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  rewarded ;  he  was 
called  Evtrgetes,  and  received  from  the  Roman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was 
called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  was 
murdered  B.  C.  123.  Appisn.  Mi&r.— Justin. 
37,  &c.— — The  VII.  surnamed  Eupalor  and 
The  Great,  succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates 
VL  though  only  at  the  age  of  11  years.  The 
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'beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  ambition, 
cruelty,  and  artifice.  He  murdered  his  own 
mother,  who  had  been  left  by  his  father  coheiress 
rf  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  two  sons  whom 
his  sister  Laodice  had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia  and  placed  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  married  Laodice,  the 
widow  of  Ariarathes.  He  suborned  %  youth  to 
be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Ari- 
arathes, and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  im- 
pose upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that  her 
third  son  was  now  alive,  and  that  his  preten- 
sions to  the  kingdom'  of  Cappadocia  were  just 
and  well-grounded.  Mithnaatesused  the  same 
arms  of  dissimulation.  He  also  sent  to  Rome 
Gordius,  the  governor  of  his  son,  who  solemnly 
declared  before  the  Roman  people,that  the  youth 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  was  the 
third  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Aharathes,  and  that 
he*was  supported  as  such  by  Mithridates.  This 
intricate  affair  displeased  the  Raman  senate, 
and  finally,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters  took  away 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates, 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes.  These  two 
kingdoms  being  thus  separated  from  their  ori- 

§inal  possessors,  were  presented  with  their  free- 
om  and  independence ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
refused  it,  ana  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  'first  seeds  of  enmity  between 
Rome  and  the  king  of  Pontus2  which  ended  in 
his  destruction.  Vid.  MilhruUUicvm  Bellum. 
He  fled  to  Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  refused 
an  asylum  to  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  had 
before  supported  with  all  the  collected  forces  of 
his  kingdom.  Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  Scythians ;  and,  though  destitute  of 
power,  friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and 
he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied  to  his  arabas- 
aadors,and  the  victorious  Pompey  declared, that, 
to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  most  ask  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  His 
mibjects  refused  to  follow  him  any  longer,  and 
they  revolted  from  him,  and  made  his  son  Phar- 
nacesking.  The  son  showed  himself  ungrateful 
to  his  father,  and  even,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  un- 
natural treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithrida- 
tes ;  he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself.  It  was  in  vain 
the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  strengthened  his  constitution 
against  the  poison ;  and  when  this  was  unavail- 
ing, he  attempted  to  stab  himself.  The  blow 
was  not  mortal;  and  a  Gaul,  who  was  then 
present,  at  his  own  request,  gave  him  the  fatal' 
stroke,  about  63  years  Defore  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Such  were  the  mis- 
fortunes, abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  supported  himself  so  long  against  the  pow- 
er of  Rome  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  indefatigable  adversary  to  the  capital 
of  Italy,  than  the  great  Annibal,  and  Pyrrhus, 
Perseus,  or  Antiochus.  Mithridates  has  been 
commended  for  his  eminent  virtues  and  cen- 
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|  snred  for  his  vices.    As  a  commander,  he  » 

I  serves  the  most  unbounded  applause ;  and  it  not 
create  admiration  to  see  him  waging  war  to* 
.  such  success  during  so  many  rears,  against  to 
most  powerful- people  on  earth,  led  tothe  ietf 
|  by  a  byila,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompey.  He  vas 
I  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  oq  a  throne, 
|  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero ;  and,  indeed, 
no  better  proof  of  his  military  character  cube 
brought,tnan  the  mention  of  the  great  rejojeiap 
1  which  happened  in  the  Roman  armies  and  a 
the  capital  at  the  news  of  his  death.  No  less  thai 
twelve  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
givings to  the  immortal  gods ;  and  Pompey,  wbo 
had  sent  the  first  intelligence  of  his  death  & 
Rome,  and  who  had  partly  hastened  his  fau>is 
rewarded  with  the  most  uncommon  hoooort 
Vid.  Ampia  tec  It  is  said  that  Mithridairs 
conquered  24  nations,  whose  different  languages 
he  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  su 
fluency  as  his  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  also 
deserves  attention.  He  was  acquainted  v^k 
the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  that  dia- 
lect a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  id  physic  s 
well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  celebrated 
antidote  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  calks' 
MitkridaU.  Superstition,  as  well  as  nanzrc, 
had  united  to  render  him  great ;  and  if  we  rerr 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  has  birth  was  ac- 
companied by  the  appearance  of  two  large 
comets,  which  were  seen  for  seventy  days  suc- 
cessively, and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  the 
midday  sun,  and  covered  the  fourth  pan  of  the 
heavens.  Justin.  37,  c  1,  dec — Strab. — DiaL 
U.—Flor.  3,  c.  5,  &c.— PUiL  in  S&L—Lu- 
Mar.  4>  Pomp.— Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  6,  &c—Di§, 
30,  &.c.—Appian.  Mithrid.—PUn*  ie.97,1 
7,  c.  24,  1.  25,  c.  2,  I.  33,  c  3,  &c—  dc.  pn 
Man.,  &£.—Paterc.  2,  c  18.— Entrop.  5.— Jb- 

seph.  14. — Oros.  6,  &c. II.  A  man  in  the 

armies  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  rewarded  by  iae 
monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the  young- 
er ;  but  when  he  boasted  that  he  had  k£Ied 
him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  PhU.  ta 
Ariax. 

MifBRiniTiotTM  Bellum,  begun  89  years  B. 
C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
foreign  power.  Three  Roman  officers,  L.  Cas- 
sius,  the  pro-consul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  €t  Op- 
pius,  opposed  Mithridates  with  the  troops  of 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Gaife- 
greecia.  The  army  of  these  provinces,  together 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  araoupted  id 
70,000  men  and  6000  horse.  The  forces  of  the 
king  ofPontus  were  greatly  superior  to  these: 
he  led  250,000  foot,40,000  horse,  and  130  armed 
chariots,  into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  His  fleet 
consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.  In  an  engagement,  the  king  of 
Pontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispersed  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  *of  Asia,  and  the  Hellespont 
submitted  to  his  power.  Two  of  the  Romas 
generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilius,  who  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  was  carried  about 
in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  iiKates 
of  the  populace,  and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Mab- 
ridates,  who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  ponred 
down  his  throat  as  a  shir  upon  the  avidity  <af  the 
Romans.    The  conqueror  took  every  piasftl* 
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advantage;  he  subdued  all  the  islands  of  the 
.£geaa  sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to  sub- 
mit 10  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  soon  over- 
run by  his  general  Archelaus,  and  made  tributa- 
ry to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Meanwhile,  the 
Humans,  incensed  against  Mithridates  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his  cruelty  in  mas- 
>acring  80,000  of  their  countrymen  in  one  day 
all  over  Asia,  appointed  Sylla  to  march  into  the 
east.  Sylla  landed  in  Greece,  where  the  in- 
habitants readily  acknowledged  his  power;  but 
Athens  shut  her  gates  against  the  Roman  com- 
mander, and  Archelaus,  who  defended  it,  de- 
feated, with  the  greatest  courage,  all  the  efforts 
and  operations  of  the  enemy.  This  spirited 
defence  was  of  short  duration.  Archelaus  re- 
treated into  Bosotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed 
him.  The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line 
of  battle  near  Chaeronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victory;  and,  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able forces  of  the  Asiatics/ho  more  than  10,000 
escaped.  Another  battle  in  Thessaly,  near  Or- 
chomenos,  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  king  of 
Pontus.  'Dorylaus,  one  of  bis  generals,  Was 
defeated,  and  he  soon  after  sued  for  peace.  Sylla 
listened  to  the  terms  of  accommodation,  as  his 
presence  at  Rome  was  now  become  necessary  to 
quell  the  commotions  and  cabals  which  his  ene- 
mies had  ra ised  against  him.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Pontus  to  confirm  him  in  the. 
possession  of  his  dominions,  and  to  procure  him 
the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithri- 
dates consented  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  deliver  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
and  Bithynia  to  Niconedes  ;•  and  to  pay  to  the 
Romans  2000  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  to  deliver  into  their  hands  70  gal- 
leys with  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his  do- 
minions, yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were 
contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  him- 
self master  of  an  army  by  intrigue  and  oppres- 
sion, kept  him  under  continual  alarms,  and 
rendered  the  existence  of  his  power  precarious. 
Sylla,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Mithri- 
dates, rid  the  world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria; 
and  the  king  of  Pontus,  awed  by  the  resolution 
and  determined  firmness  of  his  adversary, agreed 
to  the  conditions,  though  with  reluctance.  The 
hostile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  con- 
tinued in  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected 
by  the  Romans;  and  Muraena,  wbo  was  left 
as  governor  of  Asia  in  Sylla's  absence,  and  who 
wished  to  make  himself  known  by  some  con- 
spicuous action,  began  hostilities  by  taking  Co- 
mina,  ana  plundering  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him,  but  he  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  peace  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Ma  ran  a  was  publicly  reprimanded; 
but,  as  he  did  not  cease  from  hostilities,  it  was 
easily  understood  that  he  acted  by  the  private 
directions  of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  up- 
on this  marched  against  him,  and  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  both  the  adversaries  claimed 
the  victorv.  This  was  the  last  blow  which  the 
king  of  Pontus  received  in  this  war,  which  is 
called  the  second  Mithridatic  war,  and  which 
continued  for  about  three  years.  Sylla,  at  that 
time,  was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  and 
he  commanded  Jkfarana  to  retire  from  the  king- 
dom of  Mithridates.    The  death  of  Sylla  chan- 


ged the  (ace  of  affairs;  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Romans, 
which  had  never  been  committed  to  writing,  cle 
manded  frequent  explanations,  and  Mithridates 
at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  de 
clared  war.  Nicomedes,  at  his  death,  left  hi* 
kingdom  lathe  Romans ;  but  Mithridates  dispu- 
ted their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  deceas- 
ed monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with  120,000 
men,  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  porta, 
16,000  horsemen  to  follow  him,  and  100  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  Lucullus  was  appointed 
over  Asia,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Milhridatic  war.  His  valour  and  prudence 
showed  his  merit;  and  Mithridates,  in  his  vain 
attempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than 
300,000  men .  Success  continual  ly  atten  ded  the 
Roman  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  defeat- 
ed in  several  bloody  engagements  and  with  dif- 
ficulty saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Tigranes,  kiqg  of  Armenia.  Lucullus  pur- 
sued him,  and  when  his  application  for  the  per- 
son of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised 
by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the 
numerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued. 
The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perish- 
ed, and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  were  kill- 
ed. Ti^ranocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  After  such 
signal  victories,  Lucullus  had  the  mortification 
to  see  his  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey* 
The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy  to  sue* 
ceed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
rendered  his  affairs  so  desperate,  that  the  mon- 
arch fled  for  safety  into  the  country  of  the 
Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  meditated  the 
rum  of  the  Roman  empire;  and,  with  more  wild- 
ness  than  prudence,  secretly  resolved  to  invade 
Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  army  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
Apennines.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of  Mithri- 
dates had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  also 
all  the  neighbouring  kings  and  princes  were 
subdued ;  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  bis  feet 
Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kings,  who  had 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  sucn  contempt 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates  ter- 
rified his  subjects ;  and  they,  fearful  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  march  of  above  fiOOO  miles  across 
a  barren  and  uncultivated  country,  revolted, 
and  made  his  son  king.  The  monarch,  forsaken 
in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own  children,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  (Vid.  MiikridaUt  VII)  and 
gave  the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  the  third 
Mithridatic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall,  B.C.  63. 
The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  According  to  Justin,  Oroslua, 
Floras,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  duration  to 
30  years,  is  far  more  credible ;  and,  indeed,  by 

S roper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  than 
6  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates  first 
entered  the  field  against  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Appian.  in  Milkrid.—Ju± 
tin,  37,  &c.— JFTor.  %  6w..—Liv.—Plut.  in  Luc. 
&c—  Orosius.— -PaUre.— Dion. 

Mnason,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave  1900 
pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  goda 
of  Asclepiodorus.    PHn.  36,  c.  16.  f 
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Mhbot,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  tn  the  last 
of  the  300  kings  from  Menes  to  Sesostris,  and 
reigned  68  years.    Beredtd.  3,  c.  16. 

Molo,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
Apollonius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apollo- 
nius and  Molo  are  two  different  persons,  who 
were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,and  disciples  of 
Menecles  of  the  same  place.  ^*hey  both  visit- 
ed Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a  school,  but  Molo 
flourished  some  time  after  ApoUonius.  Molo 
had  Cicero  and  J.  Ctesar  among*  his  pupils. 
Vid.  Afotomivs.  Cic.  de  Orat.— II.  A  prince 
of  Syria,  who  revolted  against  Antioehus,  and 
killed  himself  when  his  rebellion  was  attended 
with  ill  success. 

Moloui.     Vid.  Parti. 

Molossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache. He  reigned  in  Ejnnts  after  the  death 
of  Helenas,  and  part  of  his  dominions  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Molossia  from  Aim.  Poms.  1, 
c.  11.  • 

Momma,  a  beamifnl  woman  of  Miletes,  whom 
Mithridates  the  Great  married.  Vid,  Mitkri- 
deUs. 

MoNonrfurs'a  eonnch  of  Mithridates.  The 
king  intrusted  bim  with  the  care  of  one  of  his 
daughters ;  and  the  eunuch,  when  he  saw  the 
affairs  of  his  master  in  a  desperate  situation, 
slabbed  her,  lest  she  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

MontInus,  one  of  the  senators  whom  Domi- 
tian  consulted  about  boiling  a  turbot    Jfc*.  4* 

Mont  vus,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not  be- 
ing permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Diogenes 
the  cynic,  pretended  madness,  and  obtained  his 
liberty.  He  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  also  of  Crates,  and  even  wrote 
something  in  the  form  of  facetious  stories 
Diog,Laert. 

Morsua.    Vid.  Part  III.      • 

MoscHrow,  a  name  common  to  four  different' 
writers,  whose  compositions,  character,  and  na- 
tive place  are  unknown.  Some  fragments  of 
their  writings  remain,  some  few  verses  and  a 
treatise  de  morbis  mvlienim,  edited  t>y  Gesner, 
ito,  Basil.  1966.  s      , 

Moschcs,  I.  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  country  in  his  own  mother-tongue, 
—if.  A  philosopher  of  Sidon.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philoso- 
phy.   Sbrab. III.  A  Greek  bucolic  poet  in 

the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  The  sweet- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which  are 
■till  extant,  make  the  world  regret  the  loss  of 
poetical  pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of  Mos- 
efcus  with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  8m  Oxon. 
1748. 

Moses,  a  celebrated  legislator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history. 
He  was  born  in  Egypt,  1971,  B.  C.  and  after 
he  had  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  gave  them  laws  and  ordinances  during 
their  peregrination  of  40years  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia.  He  died  at  the  age  of  120.  His 
writings  have  been  Quoted  and  recommended 
by  several  of  the  heathen  authors,  who  have  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  prejudices  against  a 
Hebrew,  and  extolled  his  learning  and  the  ef- 
fects of  his  wisdom.*  Lengvtots.—Diod.  1. 

-Mummtos,  L.  a  Roman  consul,  sent  againft 
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the  Aehteans.  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  141 
He  destroyed  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Chalets,  h 
order  of  the  sea  ate,  and  obtained  the  «nra» 
of  AckaictLt  from  his  victories.  He  did  not  «- 
rich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  bs 
returned  home  without  any  increase  of  fortose. 
He  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  tk 
paintings  and  works  of  the  moat  celebrated  s> 
tists  of  Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder 
of  Corinth,  that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed 
them  to  Rome,  that  if  they  lost  then  or  injured 
them  they  should  make  others  in  tLor  steal 
Paierc.  1,  c.  13.— Sttab.  S.—Plin.  34,  c  M. 
37.  c  l.—Flor.  2,  c.  6.— P*vs.  5,  c.  SM. 

MONAT108,  Plancos,  I.  a  consul  sent  tone 
rebellious  army  of  German  icus.  Hewasahsea 
killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  nottfi 
been  pardoned  and  indemnified  by  a  decree  4 
the  senate.  Calpornius  rescued  him  from  the* 
rory.— II.  An  orator  and  disciple  of  Cieat 
His  father,  grandfather,  and  grenl-^randnnhfr, 
bore  the  same  name.  He  was  with  Cssarn 
Gaul,  and  was  made  consul  with  Brutes.  He 
promised  to  favour  the  republican  cause  fee 
some  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Csesar.  He 
was  long  Antony's  favourite,  but  be  left  hia  si 
the  battle  of  Actium,  to  conciliate  the  favours  tf 
Octavius.  His  services  were  great  in  the  sea- 
ate;  for,  through  his  influence  and  persuaska, 
that  venerable  body  flattered  the  cooqueiut  of 
Antony  with  the  appellation  of  Augustus.  Be 
was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  censor.  F%t. 
in  Ant. 

Mcrjbica,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  br 
8ylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Main- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  hs 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  tk 
wings  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  araica 
Archelaos  near  Chseronea.  He  was  ably  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero  when  his  char- 
acter was  attacked  and  censured-  Cic.  sm 
Mttr.—Avpian.  de  MUkrid. 

Mosa  Antonius;  I.  a  freedman  and  phvsieiai 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of 
a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboured, 
by  recommending  to  him  the  use  of  the  &U 
bath.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  recommend- 
ingthe  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  MareeUus  as  he 
had  been  to  Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  pa- 
tient died  under  his  care.  Two  small  treatm, 
de  ferftd  Betanicd,  and  de  t*tend&  Valetmdim, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  bis  pea 
■—It.  A  daughter  or  Nicomedes,  bine  ef 
Bithynia.  She  attempted  to  recover  her  father's 
kingdom  from  the  Romans,  but  to  no  purpew, 
though  Caesar  espoused  her  cause.  Paferc  1 
—Siiet.  in  Gees. 

Mosjsos,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed  tn 
have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linns  or  Orpheus, 
and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero  was  written  by  a  Mnsra 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions.  Among  the 
good  editions  of  Mnseeus  two  mav  be  selected 
as  the  best,  that  of -Rover,  9ro.  L.  Bat.  1T97; 
and  that  of  Schroder,  8m.  Leovard,  1713.  Wr* 
Mn.  6,  c.  677.— Dieg. 

Motia,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutias  Scam  a 
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mm  sister  of  Metellus  Ceter.  She  was  Pom- 
pey's  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour  90 
disgusted  her  husband,  that,  at  his  return  from 
theMithridatic  war,  he  divorced  her,  though  she 
bad  borne  him  three  children.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Scaurus.  Augustas  greatly  esteem- 
ad  her.  PhU  in  Pomp.~—r~\\.  A  wife  of  Julias 
Caesar,  beloved  by  Clodiu*  the  tribune.  &*st. 
t»  C€ts.  50. III.  The  motber«of  Augustus* 

Mum  Lax,  the  same  as  that  which  was  en- 
acted by  Licinius  Crassus  and  Gt.  Mutius,  A. 
U.  C.  €57.     Vid  IAcini*  Lm. 

Mutineb,  one  of  Aanibal's  generate,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  up  Agrigentam.  lAo.  96,  e.  41, 1. 
27,  c.  5. 

Mumm,  I.  the  father-in-law  of  C.  Marius. 

II.  A  Roman,  who  saved  the  life  of  young 

Marius,  by  conveying  him  away  from  the  pur- 
suits of  his  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw.— III. 
A  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means 
he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  a  tribune.—— IV. 
C.  Scoevola,  surnamed  Ctrdus,  because  famous 
for  his  courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsen- 
na,  kiag  of  Etraria,  had  scseiged  Rome,  Mu- 
tius  disguised  himsejf  in  the  beffe  of  a  Tuscan, 
and  as  he  could  fluently  speak  the  language,  he 

f  lined  an  easy  introduction  into  the  royal  tent, 
orsenna  sat  alone  with  his  secretary  when  Mu- 
tius  entered.  The  Roman  rushed  upon  the  sec- 
retary, and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking 
him  for  his  royal  master.  This  occasioned  a 
noise,  and  Matins,  unabfoto  escape,  was  seised 
and  brought  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  an- 
swers to  the  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  them  that  he  was  a  Roman ;  and.  to  give 
them  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  ois  right 
hand  on  an  altar  of  burning  coals,  and,  sternly 
looking  at  the  king,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  he  boldly  told  him  that  300  yonn^  Ro- 
mans like  himself  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
and  entered  hiseamp  m  disguise,  determined 
either  to  destroy  him  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
This  extraordinary  confession  astonished  Por- 
senna ;  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
retired  from  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the 
surname  ofScavoia,  because  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  Etrurian  king.  Phd  %n  Pair, — Fbr.  1,  c. 
10. — Lav.  8,  c.  12.— V.  Gt.  Scsevola,  a  Roman 
eonsnl.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  signalized  himself  greatly  in  the  Mar- 
sian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of  civil  law. 
Ci*. — Pfctf.— -VI.  Another,  appointed  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so  much 
popularity,  that  he  was  generally  proposed  to 
others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  ana  moderation. 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent,  learned,  and 
ingenious ;  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as 
a  lawyer.  He  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of 
Testa,  during  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ.  PtiOr-Cic.  it 
Oral.  I,  c  48.— PaUrc.  %c9SL 

Mycehmots,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt 
A$er  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 
great  jfttice  and  moderation.  HerodaL  %  c. 
129. 

Mf  <srrm7ra  servant  of  Anexflaua,  tyrant  of 
Rhegium.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceas- 
ed prince,  and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such 


fidelity  and  •moderation,  that  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  last  restored 
the  kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when 
cone  to  years  of  maturity,  and  retired  to  peace 
and  solitude  with  a  small  portion.  He  is  call- 
ed by  some  Micalus.    Jndin.  4,  c.  2. 

Mtcon,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  with  others 
assisted  in  making  ana  perfecting  the  Pcu&t 
of  Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Polygnotua. 
Plin.  33  and  36. 

Mtrmtdon».    Vid,  Part  I. 

Myron,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made 
a  eow  so  muck  resembling  life,  that  even  bulls 
were  deceived,  and  approached  her  as  if  alive, 
as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many  epigrams 
in  the  Anthologia.  He  flourished  about  443 
years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  319. 
—Paui.—Juv.  8.— Proper*.  2,  el.  41. 

MrasiLoa,  a  son  of  Menus,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclkte  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaules,     Vid.  GmdauUs. 

Myrtds,  a  Greek  woman,  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  flourished 
about  500  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the  cele- 
brated Comma  in  the  several  rules  of  versifi- 
cation. Pindar  himself,  as  some  report,  was 
also  on  e  of  her  pupils. 

Mvs,  (styes,)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  represent- 
ed the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitnae  on  a 
shield  in  the  hand  of  Minerva's  statue  made 
by  Phidias.  Pans.  1,  c.  98.— Marital.  8,  ep.  34 
and  51, 1. 14,  ep.  9&.—Proj#rt.  3,  el.  9,  c.  14. 

Myscellus,  or  Miscellvs,  a  native  of 
Rhypm  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  ram  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  per- 
plexed him,  till  he  found  a  beautiful  woman  all 
m  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour.  According  to  some,  Mys- 
cellus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  went  out 
of  Argos,  without  the  permission  of  the  magis- 
trates, for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  put  each  a  black  ball  as  a  sign 
of  condemnation,  but  Hercules  changed  them 
all  and  made  them  white,  and  had  his  son  ac-. 
quitted ;  upon  which  Myscellus  left  Greece,  and 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  built  Crotona.  Ovid, 
Met.  15,  v.  19.— Strab.  6  and  8.— Suidas. 

Mtstes.  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  father,  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his 
friend.    Horat.  2,  od.  9. 

Mrrtrsccs,  a  sophist  of  Syracuse.  He  studied 
cookery,  and  when  he  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went  to 
Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  practice,  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  citizens.  He  was 
soon  after  expelled  the  city  bv  the  magistrates, 
who  observed,  that  the  aid  of  Mythecus  was  un- 
necessary, as  hunger  was  the  best  seasoning. 


Nabasaww,  an  officer  of  Darius  third,  at  the 
battle  of  Issus.  He  conspired  with  Bessna  to 
murder  his  royal  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize  the  kingdom. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander.  Curt  3.  ftr, 
—tXod.Yl. 
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Nina,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  iAeedesmon, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur- 
passed a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysius.  When  he 
Lad  exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta,  be  made  a  statue,  which  in  re- 
semblance was  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in 
tlpe  most  magnificent  apparel;  and  whenever 
any  one  refused  to  deliver  up  his  riches,  the 
tyrant  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  immediately, 
by  means  of  .secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its 
arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  excrucia- 
ting manner  with  bearded  points  and  prickles 
hid  under  the  clothes.  Nabis  made  an  alliance 
with  Fiaminius,  the  Roman  general,  and  pur- 
sued, with  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  the  war 
which  be  had  undertaken  against  the  Achaean*. 
He  besieged  Gvthium,  and  defeated  Philopo> 
men  in  a  naval  battle.  His  triumph  was  short ; 
the  general  of  the  Acbseans  soon  repaired  his 
losses,  and  Nabis  was  defeated  in  an  engage-, 
ment,  and  treacherously  murdered  as  he  at- 
tempted to  save  his  life  by  flight,  B.  C.  193, 
after  a  usurpation  of  14  years.  Poh/b.  13. — 
Justin.  30  and  31.— Plut.  in  Phil.— Pants.  7,  c 
8.— Flor.  2,  c.  7.  \ 

Nabonassar,  a  icing  of  Babylon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  him 
the  Nabonassarean  epoch  received  Its  name, 
agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world  3237,  or 

Njbvius,  (Cn.)  I.  a  native  of  Campania,  was 
the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works 
which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Androni- 
cus.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
his  earliest  plays  were  represented  at  Rome  in 
the  year  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies, 
from  which  as  few  fragments  remain  as  from 
those  of  Livius,  are  still  preserved  —Alcestis, 
(from  which  there  is  yet  extant*  description  of 
old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse)— Danae, 
DulorcsUs,  Hesiona,  Hector,  fykigenia,  Lycwr- 
gus,  Phamissa,  ProtesUaus,  and  Tfefepfcu.  All 
these  were  translated,  or  closely  imitated,  from 
the  works  of  Euripides,  Anaxandrides,  and 
other  Greek  dramatists.  Cicero  commends  a 
passage  in  the  Hector,  one  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned tragedies,  where  the  hero  of  the  piece 
delighted  with  the  praises  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Priam,  exclaims1  :— 

1 Lotus  sum 

Landari  me  abs  te,  pater,  laudato  viro.' 

Nfflvios,  however,  was  accounted  abetter  comic 
than  tragic  poet.  Cicero  has  given  us  some 
specimens  of  his  jests,  with  which  that  cele- 
brated wit  and  orator  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  amused;  but  they  consist  rather  in  un- 
expected turns  of  expression,  or  a  p)ay  of  words1, 
than  in  genuine  humour.  Unfortunately  for 
Naevius,  he- did  not  always  confine  himself  in 
his  comedies  to  such  inoffensive  jests.  The 
dramas  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  especially 
'those  of  Epicharmus,  were  the  prototypes  of 
the  older  Greek  comedy ;  and  accordingly  the 
most  ancient  Latin  plays,  particularly  those  of 
Naevius,  which  were  formed  on  the  same  school, 
though  there  be  no  evidence  that  they  ridiculed 
political  events,  partook  of  the  personal  satire 
and  invective  which  pervaded  the  productions  of 
Aristophanes.  If,  as  is  related ,  the  comedies  of 
Namus  were  directed  against  the  vices  and  cor- 
poral defects  of  the  consuls  and  senators*  of 
519 


Rome,  he  mart  have  been  the  moat  original* 
tbe  Latin  comic  poets  and  infinitely  more  m 
than  Plautus  or  Terence;  since,  although  at 
may  have  parodied  or  copied  the  d  nuntfic  fatta 
of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Sicilian  comedies,  tat 
spirit  and  colouring  of  the  particular  sceaei 
must  have  been  his  own.  T  he  elder  Scipio  wu 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  satiric  represeate* 
tions,  and  the  poetic  severity  with  which  Ar» 
tophanes  persecuted  Socrates  or  Euripides,  va 
hardly  more  indecent  and  misdirected  than  u« 
sarcasms  of  Nesvius  against  the  greatest  capias, 
the  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  tbe  : 


virtuous  citizen  of  his  age.  Nevius,  bowe 
did  not  long  escape  with  impunity.  Rome 
a  very  different  sort  of  republic  from  Attest: 
it  was  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  demoeracr, 
and  its  partisans  were  not  always  disposed  is 
tolerate  the  taunts  and  insults  which  the  eaicfc 
of  the  Greek  democracy  were  obliged  to  endure. 
Nevius  had  said,  in  one  of  his  Terses,  that  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Matelli  had  frequent^ 
obtained  the  consulship  before  the  age  permit* 
ted  by  law,  and  he  insinuated  that  ttfey  had  boa 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  not  in  consequence  U 
their  virtues,  but  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  fete: 

1  Fata  MeteUi  Romajtuni  OmndesJ 

With  the  assistance  of  tbe  other  patrician, 
the  Metelli  retorted  his  sarcasms  in  a  Satnraiia 
stanza,  not  unlike  the  measure  of  some  of  oar 
old  ballads,  in  which  they  threatened  to  play 
the  devil  with  their  witty  persecutor  >— 

1  Et  Navio  PoeUe, 
Cum  sape  Ucderenhir, 
Dabunt  mahm  Mticlli, 
Dabunt  malum  MaUUi, 
Dabunt  malum  MaUUV 

The  Metelli,  howeyerr  did  not  confine  their 
vengeance  to  the  ingenious  and  spirited  satire, 
in  the  composition  of  which,  it  may  be  precunei 
that  the  whole  Roman  senate  was  engaged. 
On  account  of  the  unceasing  abuse  and  re- 
proaches which  he  bad  uttered  against  then, 
and  other  chief  men  of  tbe  city,  he  was  throws 
into  prison,  where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the 
Rarxolus  and  LeonUs.  These  plays  being  in 
some  measure  intended  as  a  recantation  of  as 
former  invectives,  he  was  liberated  by  the  tri- 
bunes pf  the  people.  He  soon,  however,  relapsed 
fnto  his  former  courses,  and  continued -to  per- 
secute the  nobility  in  his  dramas  and  satires  with 
such  implacable  dislike,  that  he  was  at  length 
driven  from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  hav- 
ing retired  to  Utica,  nc  died  there,  in  the  year 
550,  according  to  Cicero  ;*but  Vano  fixes  ha 
death  somewhat  later.  Before  leaving  Rome, 
he  had  composed  the  following  epitaph  at 
himself,  which  Gellius  remarks  is  full  of  Can- 
panian  arrogance;  though  the  import  of  k,  be 
adds,  might  be  allowed  to  be  true,  bad  it  beea 
written  by.  another : — 

•  Mortales  (mmortalesjlere  sCforetfas, 
fferent  diva  Camama  Navrum  poeim  ; 
ltaque  postquam  est  Orcino  traditus  Itamov, 
Oblitei  sunt  Bom*  loquier  Latina lingua? 

Besides  his  comedies  and  the  above  ejattaph, 
Naevius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cv- 
primnEpic,  Aristotle,  in  the  S3d  chapter  of  hit 
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Poetics,  nienticns  the  original  work,  (i*  «mp«,) 
which,  tie  says,  bad  furnished  many  subjects  for 
the  drama.  Some  writers,  particularly  Pindar, 
have  attributed  this  Greek  poem  to  Homer ;  and 
there  was  long  an  idle  story  current,  that  be  had 
riven  it  as  a  portion  to  bis  daughter  Arsepbone. 
Herodotus,  in  bis  second  book,  concludes,  after 
some  critical  discussion,  that  it  was  not  written 
>y  Homer,  but  that  it  was  doubtless  the  work 
rf  a  contemporary  poet,  or  one  who  lived  shortly 
&fter  him.  Heyne  thinks  it  most  probable,  that 
it  was  by  a  poet  called  Stasinus,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  it  reeeived  its  name 
from  the  country  of  its  author.  Whoever  may 
have  written  this  Cyprian  Epic,  it  contained 
twelve  books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amo- 
rous and  romantic  fiction.  It  commenced  with 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus— it  related 
the  contention  of  the  three  goddesses  on  mount 
(da— the  fables  concerning  Patamedes—the 
story  of  the  daughters  of  Anius— and  the  love 
adventures  of  the- Phrygian  fair  during  the 
early  period  of  the  sie$e  of  Troy-— and  it  termi- 
aated  with  the  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war,  by  sowing  dissension  between 
him  and  Atrides:  A  metrical  chronicle,  which 
chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of 
Nsevius,  since  Cicero  savs,  that  in  writing  it  he 
filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with  won- 
derful complacency  and  satisfaction.  Cic. 
Tusc.  1,  c.  1.  de  Senect.-— Herat.  9,  ep.  1,  c  53. 
—-II.  An  au£ur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  To 
convince  the.  king  and  the  Romans  of  his  power 
as  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  razor,  and 
turned  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admira- 
tion. The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  under  an 
altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to 
make  witnesses  in  civlr  causes  swear  near  it. 
Dionys.  Bal.—Liv.  1,  e.  86.— Cic.  de  divin.  1, 
cl7,  deJf.  i>.9,c.  3,1.3,  c.6. 

Narcissus,  a  freedman  and  secretary  of  Clau- 
dius, who  abused  his  trust  and  the  infirmities  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens 
of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  em- 
peror's wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
Narcissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  re- 
sentment Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful.  Nar- 
cissus was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  com- 
pelled to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.  Vid.  Part 
III 

NasSca,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios. 
Nasica  was  the  first  who  invented  the  measuring 
of  time  by  water,  B.  C.  159,  about  184  years 
after  the  introduction  of  sundials  at  Rome. 
Vid.  Scipio.— An  avaricious  fellow,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as  mean 
as  himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover  oecome 
bis  creditor's  heir.  Coranus,  understanding  his 
meaning,  purposely  alienated  his  property  from 
him  and  hi*  daughter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule.   Moral.  2,  Sat.  5,  v.  64,  &c. 

Nasim  enus,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  luxury, 
arrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  en* 
tertainment  he.  gave  to  Mecanas,  were  ridi- 
culed by  Horace*  2,  Sat.  8. 

Nauchatrs,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  em- 
ployed by* Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 
Marisoloa.-T»— If.  An  orator  who  endWvoured 
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to  attenalethe  cities  of  Lyoiatrom  the  interest 
of  Brutus. 

Nauhcaa,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phaeaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  oa 
her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experience* 
from  the  king.  She  married,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  Dictyp,  Telemachus  the  son  of  Ulys- 
ses, by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Perseptolis 
or  Ptoliporthua  B&vur.  Od.  6.— Pans.  5,  c. 
IB.—Bygin.  fab.  196. 

Nautes,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
JBneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg.  JBn.  5,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  toe  pal- 
ladium of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg* 
JEn.  5,  v.  794. 

Nealigbs,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capital 
pieces  are  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
seafight  between  the  Persians  and  the  Egvp-. 
tians,  and  an  ate  drinking  on  the  shore  with  a 
crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

Nbarchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  ia  his  In- 
dian expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritus,  and  to  ex- 
amine it.  He  .wrote  an  account  of  this  vovage 
and  of  the  king's  life ;  but  his  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king's 
death  he  was  appointed  over  Lycia-and  Pam- 
phylia.  Curt.  9,  c.  10.— Polyan.  9.— Justin.  13, 
c.  A.—Strab.  2,  dec. 

Nbchos,  a  kins;  of  Egypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
13,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt  It  was 
discovered  in  his  reign  thot  Africa  was  circum- 
navigable.    Berodtt.  2,  c.  158, 1.  4,  c.42. 

Nectanebos,  and  Nectanaws,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B.  C. 
363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  Some  time  after,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  inhabitants  or  Cy- 
prus, who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked 
by  Darius,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Nectanebus,  to  defend 
his  frontiers  against  so  dangerous  ah  enemy, 
levied  90,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the 
.same  number  in  Libya,  and  60,000  were  fur- 
nished in  Egypt  This  numerous  body  was 
not  equal  to  the  Persian  forces;  and  Nectane- 
bus, defeated  in  a  battle,  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
resistance,  and  fled  into  JEthiopia,  B.  C.  350, 
where  be  found  a  safe  asylum.  His  kingdom 
of  Egypt  became  from  that  time  tributary  to  the 
king  or  Persia.  PlmL  Ages.— DM.  16,  Ac.— 
Poh/an.  9.— Nep.  in  Ages. 

Nemesianos,  M.  Aurel.  Oltmp.,  a  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant  tal- 
ents, in  the  third  century,  whose  poems  on 
hunting  and  bird-catching  were  published  by 
Burnam,  inter  scriptores  rei  venaticae,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1798. 

Nembwus,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  elegant  and 
useful  treatise  dk  Jfatura  Bomims  was  edited 
in  12mo.  Ant.  apud  Plant  1565,  and  in  8vo. 
Oxon.  1671. 

rlBOcLEs,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher,  father, 
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or,  aec  'fdlng  to  Ofcet*  brother  ta  the  philoso- 
pher  Epicuras.    Cic  1,  <fc  iVW.  Z*  c.  **.— 

ZXog1. II.  The  father  of  Themfetoeles.  JKi- 

•*,  V.  Hl%  &c.—Cie.  Nep.  in  Them. 

,Neow,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  who  assisted  Cyras  against 
Artaxerxes. 

NBOprddhfoa,  I.  a  king:  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Detfunia,  called  Pyrrhu,  from 
the  yettew  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
carry  proofs-  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Calehas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks  that  Troy  eeald  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.  Immediately  apon  this  Ulysses  and  Phae- 
six  were  commissioned  to  bring  Pvrrhusto  the 
war.  He  returned  with  them  with  pleasure, 
and  received  the  name  of  Ifcoptolemos,  (new 
seidier,)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the  field. 
.  His  cruelty,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his 
lather.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the  great- 
est barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his  family-; 
and,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctify  of  the 
place  where  Priam  hadtaken  refuge,  he  slaugh- 
tered him  without  mercy;  or,  according  to 
ethers,  dragged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of 
his  rather,  where  be  sacrificed  him,  and  where 
he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  exultation 
through  the  streets  of  Troy  Axed  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.  He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax  to  h  is 
mnr,  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
sacrifice  was  voluntary*.  When  Troy  wastaken, 
the  captive*  were  divided  among  the  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhns  had  for  his  share  Andromache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenas,  the  son  of 
Priam.  The  place  of  his  retirement  after  the 
Trojan  war  is  not  known.  Some  maintain  mat 
be  went  to  Thessuly,  where  his  grandfather  stifl 
reigned ;  but  this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  ob- 
serve, perhaps  with  more  reason,  that  he  went 
to  Epiras,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  kingdom,  because  his  grandfather  Peleus 
had  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Aeaatus  the 
sen  of  PeJias*  Neoptolenras  lived  with  Adro- 
mache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece.  He  had  a 
.son  by  thi*  unfortunate  princess,  called  Molos* 
aus,  and  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Pamanlas.  Besides  Andromache,  he  married 
Hernrione.  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  ateo 
i-anassa,  the  daoghter  of  Cleodsus,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules.  The  cause  of  Iris 
death  i*  variously  related.  Menelans,  before  the 
Trojan,  war,  hail  promised  his  danghter  Her- 
mlone  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  experien- 
ced from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of  ETeopto- 
lemut,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  induced  him  to 
ts  ward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  son-in-law. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
Orestes  caused  bis  rival  to  he  assassinated  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  after  by  Machareus  the  priest,  or 
hsr  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself,  according  to 
Virgil,  Paterculua,  and  Hvginus.  Some  say- 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Delphiansf  who 
Had  been  bribed  by  the  presents?  of  Orestes.'  He 
suffered  the  same  death  and  me  same  barbnri- 
*  ties  which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Mi* 
nenra  upon  the  a*ed  Priam  and  his  wretched' 
■mwfly.*  Prose  thai  ciruumwhtnee  the  ancients 
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haw  made  ese  of  Che  proverb  of  TtoMmu 
teieng*  when. a  person  bad  suffered  the  same 
savage  treatment  which  others  had  received 
from  his  hands.  The  Delphian*  celebrated  a 
festival  with  great  pomp  ana  solemnity  in  mem- 
ory of  Neeptoletnus,  who  had  been  stein  in  his 
attempt  to  jtunder  their  temple,  bemuse,  at 
they  said,  ApoHo,  the  patron  of  the  place,  had 
been 'in  some  manner  accessary  to  the  dea$  of 
Achilles.  Paterc.  I,  c.  1-vW.  jBn.  9  and 
3.— Paw.  10,  c.  34.— Otrirf.  Nkt.  13,  r.  334, 
466,  Ac.  Heroid.  8.— Srafr.  9—Pind  Nem 
l.—Burifk  Andrei**  mnd  OresL  dec — PtmL  cs 
Frvr.— %**sft«.  17,  c  3.— IH&to  OH.  4,  5  and 
6\— Bfrnsr.  Od.  11,  v.  SOL  It.  »*  v.  3K- 
8efkoel.  PMUd^ApeUed.  3,  c.  I&— fljfm. 
mb.  97  and  108.— PMMr.  Her.  19,  Ac—/*- 
res  Pkryg.— Q.  Satyr*.  14.— —II.  An  node  of 
the  celebrated  Pyrrbus,  who  assisted  the  Ta- 
rentines.  He  was  made  hint  of  Epiras  by  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  pat  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  he  nephew,  Ac.  P§mL  «e 
J>yrr.— 4u.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  greedy 
Arrowed  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  when 
Cleopatra, the  monarch's  daughter,  was  married 
to  Aiexanc"      """ 


lexanderof  BpiruSjho  wrote  : 

which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tragical 

death  of  Philip.    Died.  16. IV.  A  refaika 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  climbed 
the  walls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  was  taken  bv 
Alexander.  After  the  king's  death  he  reeerrw! 
Armenia  as  his  province,  and  made  wax  against 
Eumenes.  He  was  supported  by  Crateros,  bat 
an  engagement  with  Eancoea  proved  fatal  to 
his  cause.    Craterus  was  killed,  and  I 


mortally  wounded  by  Ehnnenes,  B.  C.  SI. 

Nanmairaa,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
the  Spartans  against  tasta  when  Agesteuf 
was  m  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  feet  of  100  ships, 
which  were  intercepted  by  Canon  ex  they  were 
sailing  towards  Rhodes,  Ac    Died.  14. 

Navos,  (Coast.)  L  the  author  of  the  Fife 
Raxelkntium  hnperolamm^  and  the  life  of  Titus 
Pomponias  Atticns,  the  celebrated  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero.  There  can  be  no 
doaat  that  an  author  of  the  name  of  Cornelias 
Nepos-  lived  at  Rome  during  this  period,  and 
en  joyed  considerable  celebrity.  He  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  bom  at  Hosttlia  <now 
OstfrMs),  a  small  town  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  near  the  confines  of  the  Veronese 
and  Mantuan  territories.  Thejear  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  but  he  first  cametoRome  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Julius  Cfesar.  He  does  not  ap> 
pear  tb  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  state; 
out  his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at  that  timr 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  world.  Catnilos 
dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of  poems;  which 
he  had  privately  read  and '  approved  of  before 
their  publication.  Nepos  addressed  one  of  bis 
own' works  to*  Pomponias*  Attiens,  with  whom 
also  he  was  on  tends  of  intimacy.  He  likewise 
obtaiacd  the  esteem  and  aflfcti<m  of  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  his  writings  with  high  approba- 
tion in  oawof  bis  letters,  and  in  another  aftudet 
with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  wbfch  Kepor 
bad  sastained.  by  the  death  ofa'favumfcc  sea. 
It  farther  appears,  that  Cicero  had  frequently 
envrmpundad  with  hiiny  fbrMacfrshiHi  emoaw 
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the  second  book  of  that  orator's  epistles  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  It  is  thus  probable  that  some  of 
our  author's  works  had  been  prepared,  or  were 
m  the  course  of  composition,  previous  to  the 
death  of  Cicero;  bat  they  were  not  given  to 
the  public  till  early  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
since  Eusebtus  considers  him  as  flourishing  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor.  The  precise 
period  of  his  death  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only 
be  ascertained  that  he  survived  Atticus.  whose 
biography  he  writes,  and  who  died  in  the  723d 
Tear  of  the  city.  Some  chronological  accounts 
extend  his  life  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one 
who  was  a  distinguished  literary  character  in 
the  time  of  Catulfiw  could  have  existed  till  that 
epoch.  Whether  the  Cornelius  Nepos,  concern- 
ing whose  life  these  circumstances  have  been 
gleaned,  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
entitled  Vila  ExcelUntiuin  hnperatorutn,  has 
been  a  subject,  ever  since  it  was  first  printa],  of 
much  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
commentators.  The  discussion  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances : — A  person  of  the 
name,  of  JEmilins  Probus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  daring  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  presented  to  his  sovereign  a  copy  of 
the  Vila  ljKperatorum.  and  prefixed  to  it  some 
barbarous  verses,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author, 
or  merely  a*  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.  To 
myself  it  appears,  that  after  allowing  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  a  transcriber 
in  the'  age  of  Theodosius.  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  something  more  implied  in  the  verses  of 
Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist,  and 
he  must  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  compo- 
sition, or,  having  discovered  the  MS.,  was  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  have  some  share  of 
the  credit  due  to  the  author.  The  Vila  bn- 
pertl&rwn,  properly  so  called^  contains  the  lives 
of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two  Car- 
thaginian generals.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman 
commanders,  but  that  these  had  perished  be- 
fore JEmilins  Probus  commenced  his  transcrip- 
tion. That  Nepos  at  least  intended  to  write 
these  biographies,  appears  from  a  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  m  which  he 
says: •  it  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that 
their  exploits  being.combared  with  those  of  the 
Oreeks,  it  may  be  judged  which  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred.1 That  he  actually  accomplished  this 
task  is  rendered  at  least  probable,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Plutarch  quoting  the  authority  of 
Nepo*,  for  foct*  concerning  the  lives  of  Marcel- 
las  and  Lucullus;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Hannibal,  may 
have  snggested  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of 
his  parallel  lives.  The  principles  wh  ich  Nepos 
displays  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  re- 
mains, are  those  of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe 
to  vice,  and  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. It  was  written  in  the  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try's fate,  and  during  her  last  struggles  for  lib- 
erty, when  despotism  was  impending:,  but  (he 
hope  of  freedom  wv*  not  vet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Remans.  The  work, 
ft  has  been  conjectured,  was  undertaken  tp  fan 
to  expiring  flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example 


of  such  men  as  Diori  and  "flmoleon,  and  by 
inserting  sentiments  which  were  appropriate  tr 
the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  his  biogJ 
raphiesy  the  author  chiefly  selects  those  heroes 
who  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears 
no  reference  to  this  favourite  theme.  NepoS 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  fertile  writer.  Be- 
sides the  lives  of  commanders  and  that  of  Pom- 
ponius  Alliens,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  description,  which 
are  now  almost  entirely  lost.  lie  wrote,  in 
three  books,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  author  among  the  Romans  who  completed 
a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useful  description. 
Aulas  Gellius  mentions  his  life  of  Cicero,  and 
quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work,  entitled  Ex» 
empUtiun  Mori.  He  also  composed  a  tTeatise 
on  the  difference  of  the  terms  liUratuA  and 
erudites ;  and,  finally,  a  book  De  HistoricU 
Gracti.  Among  the  many  good  editions  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  hi  selected  as  the 
best*  that  of  Verheyk,  8vo.  I*  fiat  1773,  and 

that  of  Glasgow,  13mo.  1761. II.  Julius,  an 

emperor  of  the  west,  Ac. 

Nsponimu,  (Flavins  Popilius,)  a  son  of 
Etitropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Consian- 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression1 
He  was  murdered  by  Anicetus,  after  one  month1* 
reign,  and  his  family  were  involved  in  his  ruin 

Nero,  I.  (Claud.  Domitius  Cesar,)  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domitim 
Abenobarbua  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  oi 
Germanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  50.  and  four  years  after  heauc* 
ceeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  mariced  by  acts  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  condescension,  by  affability,  com* 
plaisance,  and  popularity ;  and  when  he  was 
desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors 
that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  i  trial 
id  Btaven  I  could  not  write.  These  promising 
virtues  were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  and 
Nero  displayed  the  propensities  of  his  nature; 
He  delivered  himself  from  the  sway  of  his  moth* 
er,  and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated* 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fury  or 
caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure  or 
diverted  his  inclination.  He  also  turned  actor, 
and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in 
the  meanest  characters.  In  bis  attempts  to 
excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  moderated  his 
meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  eating; 
The  celebrity  of  the  Olympian  games  attracted 
his  notice.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  present* 
ed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  public  honour*. 
He  was  defeated  in  wrestling,  but  the  flatterv 
of  the  spectators  adjudged  h  im  the  victory.  Efts 
disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and 
was  publicly  Married  to  one  of  his  eunuch  a 
This  violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  soon 
exchanged  for  another:  Ne"ro  resumed  his  sex, 
and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  mean- 
est catamites;  and  it  was' on  thih  occasion*  that 
one  of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world 
would  have  been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had 
such  a  wife.  He  sacrificed  to  til  want< 
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his  wif«.  Ocfrri  t  Poppva,  and  the  celebrated 
writers,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Petronius,  &c.*  The 
Christians  also  did  not  escape  his  barbarity. 
He  had  heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy  j  and  as 
he  wished  to  renew  thai  dismal  scene,  he  caused 
Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in  different  places.  The 
conflag ration  became  soon  universal,andduring 
nine  successive  days  the  fire  was  unextinguish- 
ed. Nero  placed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  and  sang  on  his  lyre  the  destruction  of 
Troy ;  a  dreadful  scene,  which  his  barbarity  bad 
'realized  before  his  eyes.  He  built  himself  a  cel- 
ebrated palace,  which  he  called  his  golden 
house.  It  was  profusely  adorned  with  gold,  with 
precious  stones,  and  with  whatever  was  rare  and 
exouisite.  It  contained  spacious  fields,  artifi- 
cial lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchards,  and  what- 
ever could  exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
entrance  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large  colos- 
sus of  the  emperor  120  feet  high ;  the  galleries 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  cov- 
ered with  gold.  The  roofs  of  the  dining-haUs 
represented  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as 
in  figure,  and  continually  turned  round  night 
and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes 
and  sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice, 
which,  according  to  Pliny  .extended  all  round  the 
city,  was  finished,  Nero  said  that  now  he  could 
lodge  like  a  man.  This  continuation  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance  at  last  roused  the 
resentment  of  the  people.  Many  conspiracies 
were  formed  against  the  emperor,  but  they  were 
generally  discovered,  and  such  as  were  acces- 
sary suffered  the  greatest  punishments.  The 
most  dangerous  conspiracy  against  Nero's  life 
was  that  of  Piso,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  the  confession  of  a  slave.  The  conspiracy 
of  Galba  proved  more  successful;  and  the  con- 
spirator, wh*n  he  was  informed  that  his  plot 
was  known  to  Nero,  declared  himself  emperor. 
The  unpopularity  of  Nero  favoured  his  cause ; 
he  was  acknowledged  by>dl  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  senate  condemned  the  tyrant  that  sat 
on  the  throne  xo  be  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done ;  and  Nero,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68,  in  the  32d  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and  eight 
months.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged 
that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  from  bis  body, 
and  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace, out  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on 
the  funeral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by  one 
of  Galba's  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies  were 
performed  with  the  usual  ceremoni  es.  T  hough 
his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  universal 

gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites  lamented 
is  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that  their  pleas- 
ures and  amusements  were  stopped  by  the  death 
of  the  patron  of  debauchery  ana  extravagance. 
Even  the  king  of  Parthia  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  Romans,  and  to 
beg  that  they  would  honour  and  revere  the 
memory  of  Nero.  His  statues  were  also  crown- 
ed with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  many  believed 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  he  would  soon 
make  his  appearance,  and  take  a  due  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies.  Pliny  calls  him  the  common 
enemy  and  the  fury  of  mankind:  and  in  tkfe. 
016 


he  has  been  followedby  all  writers,  who  exhM 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most  execrable  barba- 
rity and  unpardonable  wantonness.  Plmi.ia 
Gatb.—Sntt.  in  vitd.—Plin.  7,  c.  8,  4c.-Z?a 

64.— Aurel.  Victor.— Tacit.  Ann. IL  Cho- 

dius,  a  Roman  general,  sent  into  Spain  to  sae- 
ceed  the  two  Scipios..  He  suffered  himself  t» 
be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  was  soot 
after  succeeded  by  young  Scipio.  He  to 
afterwards  made  consul,  and  intercepted  Asdru- 
bal, who  was  passing  from  Spain  into  lah 
with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother  Anal* 
bal.  An  engagement  was  fought  near  the  mer 
Metaurus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Carthagiafsw 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  great  nm> 
bers  taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C.  Asdrubal,  tie 
Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and  hit 
head  cut  off  and  thrown  down  into  his  brothers 
camp  by  the  conquerors.  Appian.  in  fin.— 
Oros.  {.—Liv.  27,  &c— HonU,  4,  od  4,  v  31 
— Flor.  2,  c.  6.—  Vol.  Max.  4,  c  1.— 10.  A 
son*  of  Germanicus,  who  was  mined  bj  SejansL 
and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He  died 
in  the  place  of  his  exile.  Mis  death  was  votas- 
tary,  according  to  some.  Suet,  in  Tib. — Dom- 
tian  was  called  Nero,  because  his  cruellies  sur- 
passed those  of  his  predecessors,  and  also  GsJ. 
vus,  from  the  baldness  of  his  head.  Jnv.  4.— 
The  Neros  were  of  the  Olaudian  family,  whkh 
during  the  republican  times  of  Rome,  was  hon- 
oured with  28  consulships,  five  dictatorships 
six  triumphs,  seven  censorships,  and  two  ova- 
tions. They  assumed  the  surname  of  Nero, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines,  signifies 
strong  and  warlike. 

Nkbonia,  a  name  given  to  A^«yfif>  by  Ti- 
ridates,  who  bad  been  restored  to  his  kmgdea 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by 
calling  the  capital  of  his  dominions  after  the 
name  of  his  benefactor. 

Nehva  Cogcbus,  I.  a  Roman  emperor,  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  rendered 
himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  his  generosirr, 
and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  He  suffered  no  statues  to  he 
raised  to  his  honour,  and  he  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  government  all  the  gold^  and  silver  stames 
which  flattery  had  erected  to  his  predecessor. 
In  his  civil  character  he  was  the  pattern  of  good 
manners,  of  sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  for- 
bade the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gave 
no  countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  w  ith  his  niece.  He  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  no  senator  sboaw 
suffer  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this  be  ob- 
served, with  such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  bfc, 
he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  inform- 
ed of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  con- 
ducted them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and  seal- 
ed himself  between  them,  and  when  a  sword 
was  offered  to  him,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, he  desired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  upon 
his  body.  Such  goodness  of  heart,  such  con- 
fidence m  the  self-conviction  of  the  human  mind, 
and  such  reliance  upon,  the  consequence  of  ak 
lenity  and  indulgence,  conciliated  the  aneeiioa 
of  all  bis  subjects.  Yet  the  praetorian  guards 
at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerve  nearly  yielded  » 
their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  in  the 
presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery,  and  bade  them 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him,  provided  they 
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spared  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indent- 
eh  for  the  empire,  and  whom  his  honour  com- 
manded him  io  defend.  His  seeming  submis- 
sion was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged 
10  surrender  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers  some  of 
his*  friends  and  supporters.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,  at  last  obliged 
him  to  provide  himself  against  any  future  muti- 
ny or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  worthy  successor. 
lie  had  many  friends  and  relations,  but  he  did 
not  consider  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
and  he  chose  for  his  son  and  successor  Trajan, 
a  man  of  whoese  virtues  and  greatness  of  mind 
be  was  folly  convinced.  He  died  on  the  27ih 
of  July,  A.  D.  98,  in  his  79d  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor showed  his  respect  for  bis  merit  and  his 
character  by  raising  him  altars  and  temples  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  Nerva  was 
th«  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  of  foreign 
extraction,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Crete. 

Plin.  famg. — Diod.  69. JI.  M.  Cocceius, 

a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  starved 
himself,  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in 

the  extravagance  of  the  emperor. III.  A 

celebrated  lawyer,  consul  with  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  He  was  father  to  the  emperor  of 
that  name. 

Nbbtocles,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  of  Phidias.    PHn.  34,  c  8. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ne- 
phew to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He 
bad  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  Killed,  with 
his  father,  by  Hercules.  As  king  of  Pylos  and 
Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  among  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  eloquence,  address, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence 
of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes;  and  Agamemnon 
exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nes- 
tor, be  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  re- 
duced to  ashes.  After  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor 
retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bo- 
som of  bis  family,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  old 
age.  The  manner  and  the  lime  of  his  death  are 
unknown ;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that  he 
lived  three  generations  #men,  which  length  of 
time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though,  more 
probably,  onlyjX),  allowing  30  years  for  each 
generation.  He  had  two  daughters,  Pisidice 
and  Polycaste ;  and  seven  sons,  Perseus,  Stra- 
ticos,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilo- 
chus,  and  Trasiroeaes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  according  to  Valerius  Marcus,  1,  v. 
380,  &c.—Dietys  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  Ac— Homer. 
H.  1,  Ac.  Od.  3  and  11.— #v«t».— fab.  10  and 
273.- -P««*.  3,  c.  26, 1.  4, eland  Sl.—Apollod. 
I.  c.  9,  1.  %  c  7.— OoU  Met.  12,  v.  169,  Ac— 
Herat.  1,  od.  15.  * 

Nestorius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A  D.  431.  He  was  condemned  and 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  his 
heretical  opinions,  &c. 

Nicaooras,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  and  roost  learned  men  of  his  age. 

NtCAKBBt,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
xillos,  of  the  family  of  the  Proelidas.  He  reign- 
ad  39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  770.— IL  A 


Greek  grammarian,  poet,  and  physician,  of 
Colophon,  137  B.  C.  His  writings  were  held 
in  estimation.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
Tkeriaca,  on  hunting,  and  ALexipkarmaca,  on 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant ;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  those  of  Gorrseus, 
with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse  by  Grevinus, 
a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris,  1557,  and  Sal- 
via us,  8vo.  Florent.'1761  Cic.  I,  dc  Oral,  c.  16. 
#  Nicanor,  (  Vid.  Demetrius  3d,)  I.  a  governor 
of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus.  He  had  been 
governor  over  the  Athenians  under  Cassander, 

by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death. II.  A 

governor  of  Munychia,  who  seized  the  Piraeus, 
and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander,  be* 
cause  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  over 

Attica.    Diod.  18. III.  A  general  of  Antio- 

chus,  king  of  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the 
Jews,  and  showed  himself  uncommonly  cruel. 

Niciab,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against  Sicily, 
Nicias  was  appointed,  with  Alcibiades  and  La- 
machus,to  conduct  the  expedition,  which  he  rep- 
robated as  impolitic,  and  as  the  future  cause  of 
calamities  to  the  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  be  often  blam- 
ed the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures  of  his 
colleagues.  The  success  of  the- Athenians  re- 
mained long  doubtful.  Alcibiadeawas  recalled 
by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was 
left  at  the  bead  of  affairs.  Syracuse  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  though  the  operations 
were  carried  on  slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have 
surrendered,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of . 
Gylippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  the  Sicilians, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besieged  at  the 
critical  moment.  Gylippus  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians,  which  were 
refused;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Nicias  at 
last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  andgrown  despond- 
ing.demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  reinforcement 
or  a  successor.  Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet;  but  tne  advice  of 
Nicias  was  despised  and  the  admiral,  by  his 
eagerness  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
ruined  his  fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athens.  Ni- 
cias gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with  all 
his  army,  and  was  shamefully  put  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
where  the  plague  and  hard  labour  diminished 
their  numbers  and  aggravated  their  misfortunes- 
Some  suppose  that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not 
violent.  He  perished  about  413  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a 
great  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  general. 
Plut.invita.—C.  Nep.  in  Aleib.—  Tliucyd.  4, 

Ac. — Diod.  15. II.  A  physician  of  Pyrrhas, 

king  of  Epirus,  who  made  an  offer  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  Roman  general  disdained  his  offers, 
and  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery. 
He  is  oftcner  called  Cineas. 

Nico,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geometri- 
cian.  He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Galen, 

the  prince  of  physicians. The  name  of  an 

ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  as  a 

favourable  omen. The  name  of  an  elephant, 

remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pvrrhus. 

Nicoclm,  I.  a  film  ilia  r  friend  of  Phocion. ' 
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«in  taw**  to  death.    PluL n  A  king  of 

SaJ  imis,  ceiel  rated  for  his  coaled  with  a  king 
oi'  Phoenicia,  t  j  Drove  which  of  the  two  was  most 
effeminate.-^  ^-III.  A  king  of  Paphos,  who 
reigned  undet  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  k  ingot 
Etrypi.  He  revolved  from  his  friend  10  the  king 
of  Persia,  upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one  of 
Iris  servants  to  put  him  tc  death,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  other  dependant  princes.  The  servant, 
unwilling  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised  him 
to  kill  himself.  Nicocies  obeyed,  and  all  hS 
family  followed  the  example,  310  years  before 

the  Christian  era. IV.  An  ancient  Greek 

poet,  who  called  physicians  a  happy  race  of  men, 
because  light  published  their  good  deeds  to  the 
world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults  and  im- 
perfections.  V.  A  king  of  Cyprus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Evagoras  on  the  throne,  374 
years  before  Christ,    it  was  with  him  that  the 

philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. VI.  A 

tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aral  us 
the  Achaean.   Plvi.  in  Aral. 

Nicockates,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Cvrene.^^IL 
An  author  at  Athens.— r— III.  A  king  of  Sala- 
mis  in  Cyprus;  who  made  himself  known  by  a 
valuable  collection  of  books.    Aiken.  1. 

Nicocreon,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  phi- 
losopher Auaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to  pieces 
in  a  mortar. 

JitcoDEMUs,'  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Artaxerxes.    Diod.  14.— II.  A 

tyrant  of  Italy,  &c. III.  An  ambassador  sent 

to  Pompey  by  Aristobulus. 

Nicola  us,  a  celebrated  Syraausan,  who  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  bis  countrymen  from 
offering  violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners 
who  bad  been  taken  with  Nicias  their  general. 
IjCis  eloquence  was  unavailing. 

Nicomacba,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 

Nicomachus,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
son  also  bo  re  the  same  name.  The  ph  ilosopher 
composed  his  ten  books  of  morals  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  his  son,  and  thence  they 
a/e  called  Nieomachea.    Suidas. 

Njcomedes,  J.  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  that' this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  Nicomedia.    Justin. — Pans. 

&c. The  2d,  was  ironically  surnamed  Phi- 

In-paler,  because  he  drove  his  father  Prusi&s 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned  59 
vears.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
nut  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  deprived  Njcomedes  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagoma,  and  his  ambitious  rival  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  gained  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  By  a  mild 
and  peaceful  government.  •*»#*£».— The  3d, 
con  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
throned by  Ms  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitious  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
'  Mm  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Poutus, 
If  e  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
H vila  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
U  rmer  power  and  affluence,    £Jraft.— Afpum. 


—The  fourth  of  tfeat  name,  was  spaaodsao- 
cessoV  of  Nicoinedes  3d.  He  passed  his  bit  a 
an  easy  and  tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  taa 
peace  which  his  alliance  with  the-Romaa*  has* 
procured  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  withe* 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  hi*  posas- 
sions,  to  the  Roman  people.  $trab.  12.— Jf 
plan.  MUhr.—JusL  33,  c.  2,  4lc—****\  3>  c  k 

Nicostjiata,  a  courtesan,  who  left  all  her  pos- 
sessions to  Sylla.— The  same  as  Caraemt 
mother  of  Eva nder. 

NicorraATua,  L  a  man  of  Argos,  of  gm 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hereafci 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  sknx.     Diod.  Ik 

II.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.     He  cca- 

spired  against  the  king's  life  with  Hermolaai 

Cat*.  8. III.  A  general  of  the  Acojhhh, 

who  defeated  the  Macedonians 

Niger,  (C.  Pescennius  Justus,)  a  celebrated 
goverpor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  m 
the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a  private  on. 
At  the  death-of  Pertinax  hie  was  declared  en- 
peror  of  Rqme,  and  his  claims  to  thai  elevated 
situation  were  supported  by  a  sound,  andenaaao- 
ing,  prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  coafage, 
and  virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  the  aetuas 
of  the  venerable  Anion iuus,  of  Trajan,  of  T* 
tus,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  aad  never 
suffered*  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  bat  obliged 
them  to  quench  their  thirst  with  water  sad 
vinegar,  tie  forbade  the  use  of  silver  or  gold 
utensils  in  his  eamp,  all  the  bakers  and  couta 
were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  » 
live,  during  the  expedition  they  undertook, 
merely  upon  biscuit.  In  his  pooishmeatt  Ni- 
ger was  inexorable;  he  condemned  tea  of  nil 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  ar- 
my, because  they  had  stolen  and  eaten  a  fowl. 
The  sentence  was  heard  with  groans;  laearaw 
interfered ;  and  when  Niger  consented  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  for  tear  of  killing  a  re- 
bellion, yet  he  ordered  the  criminals  to  max* 
each  a  restoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  aenea 
whose  property  they  had  stolen ;  they  were,  be- 
sides, ordered  not  to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  but  to  live  upon  cold  alinaants  and 
to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such  great  quali- 
fications in  a  general  seemed  lo  promise  the  res- 
toration of  ancient  discipline  in  the  Roawa 
armies,  but  the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  erery 
hope  of  reform.  Severus,  who  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  against 
him ;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  larst  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  His  head  was  e* 
off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  ream- 
ed about  one  year.  Beradia*.Z.—E*lr*m.WU, 
Part  I. 

NiatDivs  Fraffvjs,  P.  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the  n»a 
learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  made  ptatfor, 
and  honoured  with  a  sett  in  the  senate.  la  the 
civil  want  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompey, 
for  which,  he  was  banished  by  the  conqueror. 
He  died  in  the  place  of  his  banishment  47  rean 
before  Christ  CU.  ad  /law.  4,  ep,  13.— Z*on, 
1,7.639. 

Nilbvs,  a  ton  of  Codras,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  Ionian*  to  Asia,  where  he  built  Epbe- 
ses,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus,  Tea, 
^ebe4as,Clazpmen»,  6c,    Pms.  7,  a.  S>  Ac 
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Nmva,  a  son  of  Bete,  who  built  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  Dame,  and  founded  the 
Assyria*  monarchy.,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  9050.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  hi*  conquest*  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  •He  be- 
came enamoured  of  Semirearis,  the  wife  of  one 
oi  bis  officers,  and  he  married  heir  after  her  hus- 
band had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of  his 
powerful  rival.  Ninas  reigned  63  yean,  and  at 
his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  case  of  his 
wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  sad  a  son.  Nidus 
after  death  received  divine  honours,  and  became 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules 
of  the  Chaldeans,  actios.— Died.  ^—Justin. 
1,  c.  h—BeroM.  2.     Vid.  Part  L 

Ninyas,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Bemiramis,  king 
of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother,  who  had 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown.  The  reign  of 
Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and  extrav- 
agance.   Justin.  1,  c  %.—Die*\  1,  Ac. 

ffisua,  a  -son  of  Hyrtaeus,  born  on  mount  Ida, 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  JEneas,  and 
signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Hu- 
tu liana.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Enryalus,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
my's camp.  As  they  were  returning  victorious, 
aster  much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived  by 
the  Rutuliana,  who  attacked  Euryalus.  Nisas, 
in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the 
enemy's  darts,  perished  himself  with  him,  and 
their  beads  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  spear, 
and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Their  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans ;  and 
their  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  Pylades  and 
an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithoua,  is 
become  proverbial.  Vvrg.  JSn.  9,  v.  17G.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

JKiTociua,  L  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
middle  of  that  city,  and  dog  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs for  the  superfluous  waters  of  thai  river. 
She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the 
gates  of  (he  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
her  tomb,  which  signified^  that  her  successors 
would  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  iH-repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to 
open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it 
through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  within 
these  words  \-~lf  the  avarice  had  not  been  insa- 
tiable ikon  never  would  have  violated  the  mown* 

merUe  of  the  dead.    Berodot.  1,  c.  185. II. 

A  aaeen  of  Egypt,  who  buiH  a  third  pyramid 

NoatADBH,  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivil- 
ized people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
who  continually  changed  the  place  of  their  res* 
idence  to  go  in  search  of  fresh1  paVure  for  the 
numerous  cattle  which  they  tended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Scytbia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.  Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards  ca]  led 
Numidians,  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  Hal  1,  v.  215.— 
PHn.b,  c.  2j-~Ber»dot.  1,  c.  15,  1.  4?c.  187.— 
Strab.  1—Mela.  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  4.—  Virg.  Q.  3, 
v.  m-  Pane.  8,  c.  43. 

NenpurrAHca,  an  epithet  applied  to  L.  Cas- 
sias as  a  native  of  Nomentum.  He  is  mention- 
ed by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury  and  dlssi 
patton.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  v.  102,  and  alibi. 

Kaanm,  a  Roman  who  exhorted  his  coaatry- 


mea  alter  die  fetal  battle  of  Pharsaliaand  the 
flight  of  Pompey,  by  .observing  that  eight  stand- 
ards (aouila)  still  remained  in  the  camp ;  4e 
which  Cicero  answered,  Reete,  si  nobis  omagra- 
cutis. beUusesseL 

JNonmus  Marcelum,  a  grammarian;  whet* 
treatise  de  varia  ngnificaaoue  verborum  was 
edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris,  1614. 

Nonnus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  fifth  century 
9&o  wrote  an  account  *f  the  embassy  he  hae 
undertaken  to  JEtbiopia,  among  the  Samoeaa 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by 
his  Dionysiaca,  a  wonderful  collection  of  hea- 
then mythology  and  eradition,  edited  4to.  Am* 
worp,  15G9.  His  paraphrase-on  John  was  edit- 
ed by  Heinsius,  8vo.  ll  Bat  1627. 

Noncs,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morborum  curalioue,  was  edited  in 
l&no.  Argent,  1568. 

Norbanus,  C.  a  young  and  ambitious  Roman, 
who  opposed  Svlla,  and  joined  his  interest  to 
that  uf  young  Marios.  In  his  consulship  he 
marcled  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de* 
feated,  &c.    Pint. 

Numa  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  Tullus  Hoslilius.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  to  Ancas  Mar- 
tins.    Tacit.  A.  6,  c  11.— lit?.  1,  c.  20. 

Noma  Pompilius,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
born  at  Cares,  a  village  of  the  Babines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
He  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tali os,  the 
king  of  the  Sabinea,  and  at  her  death  he  retired 
into  the  country  to  devote  himself  more  freely 
to  literary  pursuits.  At  the  death  of  Romulus 
the- Romans  fixed  upon  him  to  be  their  new 
king,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
people.  Numa  refused  their  oners,  and  it  was 
not  but  at  the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers 
jf  his  friends  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  royalty.  The  beginning  of  his  reian 
was  popular,  and  be  dismissed  the  300  body* 
guards  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.  He  applied  himself  to  tame  the  ferocity 
of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dis- 
sensions by  dividing' all  the  citizens  into  differ- 
ent classes.  He  established  different  orders  of 
priests,  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
the  deity  by  images;  and  from  his  example  no 
graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ples or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  lot) 
years.  He  encouraged  the  report  which  was 
spread  of  his  paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  made  use  of  her  name  to  give  sanc- 
tion to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  he  had 
introduced.  He  established  the  college  of  the 
vestals,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  which, 
during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut,  as  a 
mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa 
died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which  he  had 
jriven  everv  possible  encouragement  to  the  use- 
All  arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivated  peace, 
B.  C.672.  He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  Janicnlum, 
with  many  of  the  books  which  he  had  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one  of 
the  Romans  about  400  vears  after  his  death) 
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and  at  lb*y  contained  nothing  new  or  interna 
kg,  but  aierely  the  reasons  why  he  had  made 
innovation*  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  they  were  burnt  by  or- 
der of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  daughter, 
called  Pompilia,  who  married  Noma  Martins, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Aneus  Martina,  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some  say  that  he  had 
also  four  sons ;  bnt  this  opinion  is  ill  founded. 
Plml.  invUd.—  V*rro.—Liv.  l,c.  ia— Ptin.  1% 
and  14,  dtc— Ftor.  I,  c  2.—  Virg.  jBn.  &  v. 
.  809, 1. 9,  v.  568.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  2  and  17. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  %—Dum*n.  Hal.  2,  c.  59.— 
Ovid.  Ftesl.  3,  *lc- — IL  One  of  the  Rotulian 
chiefs,  killed  in  the  night  by  Nisusand  Eurya- 
lus.     Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  454. 

Numsnu,  or  NaoMBNU,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  bnt  especially 
of  Apollo  or  the  Sun.  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  entertainments,  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  and 
which  were  always  frequented  by  the  poor. 

Numerunus,  (Ml.  Aurelius,)  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Cams.  He  accompanied  his  lather 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  at  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Cari- 
ous, A.  D.  382.  His  reign  was  short.  Eight 
months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  murdered 
in  his  Utter  by  his  father-in-law,  Arrius  Aper, 
who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  Nn- 
merianus  has  been  admired  for  his  learning  as 
well  as  his  moderation. .  He  was  naturally  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior 
to  no  writer  of  his  age. 

NoMfiwue,  a  man  who  favoured  the  escape 
of  Marius  to  Africa,  Ac 

Numitor,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  who 
inherited  his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brother 
Amulius,  who  began  to  reign  conjointly  with 
him.  He  expelled  his  brother,  and  put  to  death 
his  son  Lausus,  and  consecrated  his  daughter 
Ilia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant;  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
she  brought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  river  by 
order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserved, 
and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  his 
grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper  was  put  to 
death.  Dion.  BaL—Liv.  1,  c.  3.— Pint.,  in  Bom. 
—Ovid.  FbsL.  4,  v.65,  Ac.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  768. 

Numitorius,  a  Roman,  who  defended  Vir- 
ginia, to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  violence. 
lie  was  made  military  tribune. 

NuNOOREua,  a  son  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  brought 
to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.  Plin.  36, 
c.  11.    He  is  called  Pheron  by  Herodotus. 

Ntctrlia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
(Vid.  Nyctelius,)  observed  on  mouniCithssron. 
Pint  in  Syntp. 

NvMPHiDiua,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 

that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.    He  was 

raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  and  soon  after 

disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.    He  was  slain 

•  by  the  soldiers,  &c.     Toed.  Ann.  15. 

Nthpholbptbs,  or  Nvmfhomanbs,  possessed 
3y  the  nymphs.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Cithoeron,  who  believed 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  nymphs.  Pint 
inArist.  J  r 


Omasa,  the  original  name  of  Aruucenei 
Mnemon.  * 

Oceu,  a  woman  whopreaided  over  the  sacred 
rites  of  Vesta  for  67  years  with  the  greaies 
sanctity.  Sbejlied  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
Tacii.  Ann.  2,  c.  86. 

Ocellus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Jjncania, 

Yxd.lMCWMU. 

Ocnua.     Vid.  ArUuoerxu. 

Ocaisu,  a  woman  of  Comknrloaa,  who  ns 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Taraainius  Priscus,  As  she  was  throwing 
into  the  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of  the  meats 
that  were  served  on  the  table  of  Tarqum,  she 
suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calls  Oatoe- 
ni  forma  virilis.  She  informed  the  queen  of  iL 
and  when  by  her  orders  she  had  approached 
near  it,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  called 
Servius  Tullius,  and  who,  being  educated  ia 
the  king's  family,  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne,  Pint,  de  fort.  Bom, — PHn.%, 
c.  97.— Ovid.  Put.  6,  v.  697. 

Octavia,  I.  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beaaty  and 
virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and 
after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage  win 
Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her 
brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved  for 
some  rime  attentive  to  her,  but  he  soon  after  de- 
spised her  for  Cleopatra.  After  the  bank  of 
Actiom  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavia,  for- 
getful of  the  injuries  she  had  received,  took  into 
her  house  all  the  children  of  her  husband,  and 
treated  them  with  maternal  tenderness.  Mar- 
cellus, her  son  by  her  first  husband,  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  intended 
as  a  successors  to  his  uncle.  Vid.  ViretL  Oc- 
tavia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia 
Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  death  of  Mar- 
cellus preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Ocravia,  who 
died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid  great  regard  to 
her  memory,  by  pronouncing  himself  her  fu- 
neral oration.  Tae  Roman  people  also  showed 
their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  their  wish  to  pay 
her  divine  honours.— SuH.  in  Aug. — Pint,  ta 
Anton.  Ac.—- II.  A  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  by  Messalina.  She  was  betrothed  to 
Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippkm,  she 
was  married  to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  l&a 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor 
married  Poppaea,  who  exercised  her  enmity 
upon  Octavia  by  causing  her  to  be  banished 
into  Campania.  She  was  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  instance  of  the  people,  and  Poppsa,  who 
was  resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to 
be  banished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered 
to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppaea.  QtmL  ia 
CUmuL  27,  in  Ner.  7  and  35.— TOa*.  jftaau  K, 

OotAviIkus,  or  Octlvms  Ciaua.  Vid.  An* 
gnsfius. 

OcTivms,  I.  a  Roman  officer,  who  Brought 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  *>  the 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  be 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  fiupa'or,  the  young  king 
of  Egypt,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greater 
arrogance.    He  was  amanirinafed  by  Lyamu, 
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who  was  Wot*  regent  oflSgypr.  The  murderer 

was  sent  to  Rome. II.  A  man  who  banished 

Oinna  from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  for 
his  probity  afld  fondness  of  discipline.  Ue  was 
seized  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  success- 
ful rivals  Marius  and  Cinna.— III.  A  Roman, 
who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of  Cesar's 
murderers.  His  assertions  were  false^yet  be 
was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  accessary  to  the 

conspiracy. IV.  A  lieutenant  of  Crassus  in 

Parthia.  He  accompanied  his  general  to  the 
tent  of  the  Parthian  conqueror,  and  was  killed 
by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  to  hinder  them 

from  carrying  away  Crassus. V.  A  tribune 

of  the  people  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Gracchus 

his  colleague  deposed. VI.  A  poet  in  the 

Augustan  ace,  intimate  with  Horace.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  an  historian.  Horal. 
1,  Sat.  10,  v.  8* 

Odenatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
When  Aurelian  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sa- 
por, king  of  Persia,  Odenatus  solicited  his  re- 
lease by  writing  a  letter  to  the*  conqueror  and 
wading  him  presents.  The  king  of  Persia  was 
3ffended  at  the  liberty  of  Odenatus ;  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  which  were  of- 
fered to  be  thrown  into  a  river.  To  punish  Ode- 
natus, who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  observed, 
to  pay  homage  to  so  great  a  monarch  as  himself, 
he  ordered  him  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of 
being  devoted  to  instant  destruction,  with  all  his 
family,  if  he  dared  to  refuse.  Odenatus  disdain- 
ed the  summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  Gallienus,  the  then  reigning  emperor, 
named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  He 
perished  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  slightly  offended  in  a  domestic 
entertainment.  He  died  at  Emessa,  about  the 
267th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

OdoIcer,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroy- 
3d  the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odyssea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  24  books,  the  adventures 
af  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  55 
days.     Vid.  Homerus. 

CEbarbs,  a  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystas- 
pes.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  master  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in 
making  his  horse  neigh  first.  Berodct.  3,  c. 
85.— Justin.  1,  c.  10. 

CEctmenios,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
cento ry  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  9  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1631. 

Oileus.     Vid.  Part.  III. 

Olen,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
some  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  and  com- 
posed many  hvmns,  some  of  which  were  regu- 
larly sung  ai  Delphi  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.    Herodot.  4,  c.  35. 

Olliub,  T.  the  father  of  Ponpesa,  destroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanus,  Ac. 
Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  45. 

Ollovtco,  a  nrinoe  of  Gaul,  called  the  friend 
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of  the  republic  of  the  Roman  senate.    Cm.  fir* 
flf.  7,  c,  31-.  * 

Oltmpia,  (>rw»,)  celebrated  games  which  re* 
ceived  their  name  either  from  Olympia,  where 
they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympian, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They  were,  ac- 
cording to  some,  instituted  by  Jupiter  after  his 
victory  over  the  Titans,  and  first  observed  by 
the  Idiet  Daetyli,  B.  C.  1453.  Some  attribute 
the  institution  to  Pelops,  after  he  had  obtained  * 
a  victory  over  (Enomaus  and  married  Hippoda- 
mia ;  but  the  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  more 
received  opinion  is,  that  they  were  first  estab- 
lished by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olvnv 
piua,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  Augias,  B.  C. 
1992.  They  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  Ipbitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  cele- 
bration with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinstitu- 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  in  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads.  {Vid.  Olympuu.) 
They,  however,  were  neglected  fof  some  time 
after  the  age  of  Ipbitus,  till  Corcebus,  who  ob- 
tained a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinstituted  them  to 
be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  games  were  in- 
trusted to  the  people  of  Elis,  till  they  were  ex* 
eluded  by  the  Pisasans,  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pisa.  These  obtained  great  privi* 
leges  from  this  appointment;  they  were  in 
danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  with* 
out  molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated 
within  their  territories.  Only  one  person  super- 
intended till  the  50th  Olympiad,  when  two  were 
appointed.  In  the  103d  Olympiad,  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve,  according  to  thennjn* 
ber  of  the  tribes-of  Elis.  But  in  the  following 
Olympiad  they  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  after* 
wards  increased  to  ten,  which  number  continued 
t«l  the  reign  of  Adrian.  No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this 
law  was  immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock. 
This,  however,  was  sometimes  neglected,  for  we 
find  not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
but  also  some  among  the  combatants,  and  some 
rewarded  with  the  crown*  The  preparations 
for  these  festivals  were  great.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  regu- 
larly exercised  himself  ten  months  before  the 
celebration  at  the  public  gymnasium  of  Elis. 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some 
little  balls,  superscribed  with  a  letter,  were 
thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the 
same  letter  were  obliged  to  contend  one  with  the 
other.  He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remained  the 
last,  and  he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was 
to  encounter  the  last  who  had  obtained  the  su- 
periority  over  his  adversary.  He  was  called 
i*J(»r.  m  these  games  were  exhibited  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  throw- 
in»  of  the  quoit,  which  was  called  altogether 
rrrraflW,  or  quinquertiwn.  Besides  these* 
there  were  horse  and  chariot-races,  and  alse 
contentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained was  a  crown  of  olive;  which,  as  some 
sunpose,  was  m  memory  of  the  labours  of  Her* 
cules,  which  were  accomplished  for  the  universal 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  cminv 
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«d  no«f  lernward  tattle  ejbsfctoniaesaef  feav- 
^ng  been  the  friend  of  humanity.  ^  The  statues 
ef  ibe  conquerors,  called  Olyinpionicss,  were 
erected  in  Olympia,  in  the  sacred  wood  of  Jupi- 
ter Their  return  home  was  thai  of  *  warlike 
conqueror;  and  their  entrance  into  their  aativ* 
city  was  not  through  the  gales,  but.  to  make  it 
more  grand  and  mote  Notemn.  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls.  Painters  ana  poets  were  ea>- 
pftoyed  in  celebrating  their  names;  and  indeed 
the  victories  severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are 
me  subjects  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pin- 
dec.  The,  combatants  were  naked;  a  scarf 
was  originally  tied  round  their  waitf,  but  when 
it  had  entangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and 
been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was 
kid  aside,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  decency. 
The  Olympic  games  were  observed  every  fifth 
year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  after 
a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
five  successive  days.  As  they  were  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabitants  of  Greece,  bat  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  countries.  Pind  Olynp. 
1  and  %.~St/rab.  8.—Paus.  6,  c.  67,  etc.— 
Diod.  1,  Sic—Plul.  in  Thts.  Lye.  &e.—J£li- 
«n.  V.  U  10,  v.  1.— Ctc.  T*tc.  1,  c.  46.— Im- 
cianide  Gym.—  l'zeU.inIjye4pkr.--AristQlel 
•~8iaL  ?%*.*.—&  Nep.  t»  Pr*f.—Virg.  G. 
S,v.4s\ 

Olympus,  a  certain  apace  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
after  the  expiratien  of  four  complete  years, 
whence  some  have  said  that  they  were  observed 
every  fifth  year.  The  period  of  time  was  called 
Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated  era  among 
theoretics,  who  competed  their  time  by  it.  The 
custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  was  not  introduced  at  the 
(bat  institution  of  these  festivals,  but,  to  speak 
accurately,  only  the  year  in  which  Corcebus  ob- 
tained the  prize.  This  Olympiad,  which  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  first,  fell,  according  to 
the  accurate  and  learned  computations  of  some 
ef  the  moderns,  exactly  77$  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
8938,  and  23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice;  therefore 
the  Olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths,  because 
the  time  of  the  fnll  moon  diners  11  days  every 
year,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  began 
the  next  day  after  the  solstice',  and  al  other  times 
tour  weeks  after.  The  computations  by  Olym- 
piads ceased,  at  some  suppose,  after  the  364ih, 
in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
universally  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks, 
hot  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  .countries, 
though  still  the  Pythian  games  served  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Bobo- 
Hans,  the  Nemoean  games  to  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  and  the  tahatian  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian 
isthmus.— r— A  celebrated  woman,  who  was 
daughter  of  a  kin?  of  Epirus,  and  wbo  married 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had 
Alexander  the  Great  Her  haughtiness,  and 
probably  her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to 


stpudiats  her,  and  to  marry  Cle4>paUTa,4hejueei 

ef  king  Attains,  Olympian  was  sensible  ol  this 
injury,  and  Alexander  showed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  his  lather's  measures  by  retiring  frga 
the  court  to  hi*  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  eonn  followed  this  disgrace,  and  wiuck 
some  have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Or/a> 
pias,  was  productive  of  the  greatest  extrava- 
gancies. The  queen  paid  the  nig  best  honour  to 
her  husband's  murderer.  She  gathered  ha 
mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gold  on  ha 
head,  and  laid  his  ashes  near  those  of  Phdia 
When  Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  seized 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  estahhsh 
her  usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  An- 
dauts,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nkaaor. 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hondraf 
leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to 
her  interest.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  re- 
main unpunished,  Cassander  besieged  bam 
Pvdna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the  rami* 
of  her  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender 
after  an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered 
ber  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A  body 
of  200  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the  blooey 
commands  into  execution,  bat  the  splendour 
and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their  coax* 
age,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  bv  tboa 
whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  children, 
about  316  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jugs, 
7,  c.  6,  L  9,  c.  r~Phtt.  in  Alex.— Curt.— PemL 

Olympiodorus,  I.  a  musician,  who  taa^k 

Epaminondas  music    C.  M'ep. II.  A  native 

or  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  under 
Theodosius  2d,  and  wrote  22  books  uf  histor}, 
in  Greek,  beginning  wiih  the  seventh  consal- 
sbip  of  Honoring,  and  the  second  of  Tbeodostos, 
to  the  period  when  Valentinian  was  made  em- 
peror. He  wrote  also  an  account  of  an  embassy 
to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north, 
&c.  His  style  is  censured  by  some  as  low,  and 
unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  commentaries 
of  Olympiodorus  on  the  MeUora  of  Aristotle 
were  edited  apud  Aid.  1550,  in  fol. 

Olympus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Mysa,  son 
of  Mason,  and  disciple  to  Marsyas.  He  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  amatory  elegies,  his  hymns,  and  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  airs  which  he  composed, 
and  which  were  still  preserved  in  the  age  at 
Aristophanes.  Plato  in  Min. — Arista.  P*L  B. 

OkksicrItcs,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  -ffigina, 
who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosopbists.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  king's  life,  which  has  been 
censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggerated,  and  ia> 
probable  narrative  it  gives.  It  is  asserted  mat 
Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said  thai  he  should 
be  glad  to  come  to  life  again  for  some  tune,  to 
see  what  reception  the  historian's  work  met 
with.    Plvi.  in  Alex.+~C*rL  9,  c  10. 

OnbsImos,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probns  and  of  Cams,  with  great  precision  and 
elegance, 

OifOMAcarms,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens.  It  is 
generally  beKeve4,  that  the  Greek  poem  on  the 
Aigonautic  expedition,  attributed  to  Orpheus 
was  written  by  Onomacrirus.  The  elegant 
po°ms  of  Musaros  are  also,  by  some,  supposed 
to  be  to  production  of  his  pen.    Heibarzshed 
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about  51*  years  bejbre  the  Christian  ejsa,  ami 
was  expelled  from  Athens  by  jlippaichus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.    fferoiat.  7,  e,  p. 

Omojuchus,  a  Phocian,  sod  of  JSathycrates. 
and  brother  of  Philomelas,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  general  of  bis  countrymen  in  the  Sapred  war. 
Alter  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Thessaly  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  ordered  Kis  body  to  be  igno- 
miniously  hung  up,  for  the  sacrilege  offered  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  died  333  B.  £. 
Arislot.  Pol.  5,  c.  \.—Diod.  17. 

Onophas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  in- 
spired against  -the  usurper  Smerdis.    CiesUs. 

Omosandjul  a  Greek  writer,  whose  hook  De 
hnperaloris  foslibtdione  has  keen  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  French  translation,  fal  Jf.o- 
rimb.  1758. 

Opimius,  L.  a  Roman,  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most  in- 
veterate enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  behaved,  during  his  consulship,  like 
a  dictator.  lie  was  accused  of  bribery  and 
banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachium. 
CU.  pro  Sext.  Plane.  if»  in  PU.^Plut. 

Oppu  Lex,  by  C.  Oppius,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should  wear 
above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  partVrCplour- 
ed  garments,  or  he  carried  in  any  city  or  town, 
or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless 
it  "was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  ox  so- 
lemnities. This  famous  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  distressed  circumstances,  created  dis- 
content, and  18  years  after,  the  Roman  ladies 
petitioned  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  it 
mi^ht  be  repealed.  Cato  opposed  it  strongly, 
and  cade  many  satirical  reflections  upon  the 
women  for  their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit 
votes.  The  tribune  Valerius,  who  had  prt* 
sented  the  petition  to  the  assembly,  answered 
the  objections  of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  had 
such  an  influence  on  ihe  mjtnds  of  the  people, 
that  the  law  was  instantly  abrogated  with  the 
unan  i  mous  consent  of  all  the  comitia,  Cato  alone 
excepted.    Lav.  33  and  U^dc.  de  Oral.  3. 

Oppianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  His  father's  name  was  Agesi- 
laus,  and  nis  mother's  Zenodota.  He  wrote 
some  poems,  celebrated  for  their  elf gance  and 
sublimity.  Two  of  his  poems  are  now  extant, 
five  books  on  fishing,  called  alituticon,  and  four 
on  hunting,  called  cynegeticon.  The  emperor 
Caracal  la  was  so  pleased  with  his  poetry,  that 
be  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse  of 
bis  cynegeticoq  ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
p-jem  received  the  name  of  the  golden  vetoes  of 
Oppian.  The  poet  died  of  the  plague,  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.  His  countrymen  raised 
statues  to  his  honour,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
that  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth  only  because  he  had  at- 
ready  excelled  all  mankind.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  I*  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  Argent.1776. 
Oppius,  C.  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  celebra- 
ted for  bislifeofScipio  African  as,  and  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  In  the  age 'of  Suetonius,  be 
was  deerned  the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  wars,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  Caesar  and  others  to  A,  Jlirtius.  Faeit. 
4»*.  12.— #»«*.  in  Cos.  53. 


Qptatos.  one  of  the  fathers  whose  wot* 
were  edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Obaculum,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those  an- 
swers were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famous 
than  the  Ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece. 
Rome,  &c.  They  weie  supposed  to  be  the  wUl 
of  the  goda  themselves,  and  they  were  consulted, 
not  only  upon  ererj  important  matter,  but  even 
in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  The  small  prov- 
ince of  Bceotie  could  once  boast  of  her  26  ora- 
cles, and  the  Peloponnesus  of  the  same  number. 
Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave  oracles,  hut, 
in  process  of  time,  heroes  were  admitted  to  enjoy 
ihe  same  privileges;  and  the  oracles  of  a  Tre- 
pbonius  and  an  Antinous  were  soon  able  to  rira 
the  Came  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter.  The  mo* 
celebrated  oracles  of  antiquity  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Jupiter  Ammon,  &c.  Vi4. 
Dodona,  Delphi,  Amman.  The  temple  <tf 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  superiority  oyer  the 
other  temples ;  its  fame  was  once  more  extendei), 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  mot  only  pri- 
vate persons,  but  even  kings  and  numerous  an- 
mies  made  it  an  object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine. 
The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  different 
The  answers  were  sometimes  given  in  verse 
or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  meaning  was 
always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of  disaster 
to  such  as  consulted  tbem.  Crossus,  when  he 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that  jjf 
he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should  destroy  a  great 
empire ;  he  supposed  that  that  empire  was  the 
empire  of  his  enemy,  but  unfortunately  it  way 
his  own.  The  words  of  Credo  te  JKactda,  fit* 
maw*  vincere  fosse,  which  Pyrraus  received 
when  he  wished  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Romans,  hy  a  favourable  interpretation  for 
himself,  proved  his  ruin.  Nero  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  of  Delnbi  to  beware  of  73  years$ 
but  the  pleasing  idea  thai  he  should  live  to  thai 
age  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Galba,  in  his 
73d,  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  hu», 
Some  have  believed  that  all  the  oracles  of  the 
earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  sup* 
position  is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  their  decline,  hut  they  remained  in  repute^ 
and  were  consirited,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  fre- 
quently, till  the  fourth  century,  when  Cbristir 
anity  began  to  triumph  over  paganism.  The 
oracles  often  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed* 
Alexander  did  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Ly* 
sender  failed  in  the  attempt.  Herodotus,  who 
first  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre- 
vailed in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  his  remark* 
by  the  historian  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  is  also 
a  witness  of  the  corruption ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  oracles  of  Greeee  were  servilely  subser* 
vientto  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  ^fJuWti*.  Homer  IL  Od.  10.— Herodot* 
land2.-~<X*ft4p*.  memor.^Strab.  5,  7,  dfcc.-» 
Pans.  1,  &C.—PUU.  de  defect,  orac.  de  Axe* 
4»  de  Wot.  mnlign.—Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c  19.  -» 
Justin.  34,  c.  6.— Liv.  37.— /Elian.  V.  H.  &— 
C  JNep.  in  lAts.~Aristopk.  in  Eqmt.  <f»  PU4. 
—Demoslk.  PKl.~-Ovid.  Met.  1. 

Orjba,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits,  oft 
fered  in  the  feur  seasons  of  the  vear,  to  obied* 
mild  aad  temperate  weather.    They  were- oft 
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tered  to  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  the 
ieasons,  who  attended  upon  the  son,  and  who 
received  divine  worship  at  Athens. 

Orb? lius  Pofillus,  a  grammarian  of  Bene- 
ventum,  who  was  the  first  instructer  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public  teacher,  ac- 
quired more  fame  than  money.  He  was  nat- 
urally of  a  severe  disposition,  of  which  his  pu- 
pils often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  almost  to 
ftis  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some  time 
before  his  death.*  Surt.  de  Must.  Gr.  9.—Hp- 
rot.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Orchu  Lex,  by  Orchitis,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
0. 506.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  cf 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  enter- 
tainment; and  it  also  enforced,  that  during  sup- 
per, which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  doors  of  every  house  should  be  left 
open. 

OanovtcBs,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Taeit.  Ann.  19,  c.  53. 
■  Orestes,  I.  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  mur- 
iered  by  Clytemnestr*  and  JEgisthus,  youug 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  dagger  by 
means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea  by 
Homer,  and  be  was  privately  conveyed  to  the 
bouse  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pocis, 
and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius,  who  edu- 
cated him  with  his  son  Pilades.  The  two 
Cig  princes  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
their  familiarity  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  Myce- 
nae, and  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassin- 
ating his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  her  adul- 
terer jEgistbus.  This  murder  received  the  pun- 
ishment which,  among  the  ancients,  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  was 
tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiled  himself  to 
Argos, where  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  avenge- 
ful goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purified'  him, 
and  he  was  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herself  in- 
stituted on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet  .fischylua.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the  murder, 
not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Tra«nef  where  still  was 
aeen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  princi- 
Sl  citizens  or  the  place.  There  was  also,  at 
egalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut  off  one  of 
his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
These  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Eu- 
ripides, who  says  that  Orestes,  after  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  nothing 
con  Id  deliver  him  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Furies  if  he  did  not  brin?  into  Greece  Diana's 
statue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesns, 
and  which,  as  it  is  reported  bv  some,  had  fallen 
down  from  heaven.  The  king  of  the  Cherso- 
nesns always  sacrificed  on  the  altars  oft  he  god- 
dess all  such  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  conn- 
try.  Orestes  and  his  friend  were  both  carried 
before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they 
Jere  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphigenia  was 
men  priestess  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her 


Office  to  immolate  these  strangers.  The  inteBs. 
gence  that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prep 
arations,  and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  lean 
something  about  a  country  which  had  given  her 
birth.  Vid.  fykigenia.  She  even  interested 
herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  spare 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  co- 
vey letters  to  Greece  from  her  band.  Thia  w 
a  diffumlt  trial ;  never  was  friendship  more  truly 
displayed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  a 
ftaf.3lel.8:— 

.  fa  jpkU  Pylades  carumnoriSmrus  Grata. 
Hie  ntgai  ;  inque  vice*  pugnai  uUrqu*  swri 

At  test  Pylade,  gave  way  to  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These  were  ad- 
dressed to  Orestes  himself,  and  therefore  these 
circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total  discovery  of  iise 
connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the  man  whom 
she  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphigenia  was 
convinced  that  he  was  her  brother  Orestes,  sad 
when  the  causes  of  their  journey  had  been  ex- 
plained, she  resolved,  with  the  two  friends,  toflr 
from  Chersonesus,  and  to  carry  away  the  same 
of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  discovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  pursue  them ;  but  Minerra 
interfered,  and  told  him  that  alt  had  been  doae 
bv  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  Afier 
these  celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended 
the  throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus  and  gave  his  sister  to  bis  friend 
Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Her- 
mione is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  an- 
cients. All  are  agreed  that  she  had  been  prom- 
ised to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  bat  Bfeneho 
had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so  truly  in- 
terested in  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war. 
The  marriage  of  Hermione  with  Tfeopiotamis 
displeased  Orestes ;  he  remembered  that  she  had 
been  early  promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  nv 
sol  ved  to  recover  her  bv  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  effected  by  causing  Neoptolemus  to  be  assas- 
sinated, or  assassinating  him  himself  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid's  epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  first 
lover,  and  even  it  was  by  her  persuasions  that 
Orestes  removed  her  from  the  house  of  Neop- 
tolemus.  His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace 
and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tisamenes, 
by  Hermione.  Three  years  after,  the  Hera- 
clid©  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banishec" 
the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne 
of  Argos.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some 
suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  become  his  snbjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  brin e  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  "were,  soae 
lime  after,  discovered  atTegea,  and  his  starore 
appeared  to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotns  and  others. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  be- 
came proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
divine  hopours  among- the  Scythians,  and  were 
worshipped  in  temples.  Pans.  1,  2,  4,  Ac— 
Pntere.  1,  c.  1  and  S.—Apollod.  1,  &c.—&nt. 
9  and  18.— Ovid.  Hertrid.  fl,  Ex.  Ptmt.  3,  el.  i 
MH.  15.  in  f>.—Euripid.  in  Ore*.— J%dr.  ftr. 
lpkig.—S»pk*a.  in  eUdr.   Ac— -«**W.   m 
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.  Agon.  .kc^-Herodok  1«  c  G9.—H*gi%. 
lab.  130  and  261.— Pint,  in  lA/c.—Didys.6s&c 
—Pindar.  Pytk.  2.— Ptin.  W.—Virg.  J5n.  3, 
Ac  — Jfrawr.  Orf.  3,  v.  304, 1. 4,  v.  530.— TzeUt 
ad  Lacoyhr.  1374.— II.  A  mau  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the 
emperor  Thecdosius.  Be  was  highly  honour- 
ed at  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son  Augustulus 

was  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  empire. 

III.  A  governor  of  Egypt,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors.  IV.  A  robber  of  Athens,  who  pre- 
tended madness,  Ac.  ArUloph.  ach.  4,  7.— 
V.  A  general  of  Alexander.    Curt.  4.  c  106. 

OrestIdje,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clids,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
from  them,  was  called  Orestidae,  at  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
Sirt  of  Greece  originally  received  its  name  from 
restes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which 
gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whole  province. 
Thucyd.  2.—Liv.  31. 

Orxtiua.  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  after  banished. 

Oroetorix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii  when  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  He  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
accused,  he  destroyed  himself.    Cos. 

Orou,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Dienysia,  etc. 
VuL  Dwnysia. 

Oroasus,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor  Julian,  iv  whose  reign 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  Ga- 
lenas, and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 
physic,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  After 
Julian's  death,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Dundas,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1745. One  of  Ac- 
tion's dogs,  ab  opot  mans,  and  0wo>t  scando. 
Ovid.  Met. 

Orjoen,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility,  and 
modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius.  He  was  surnamed  Adamantus, 
from  his  assiduity,  and  became  so  rigid  a  Chris- 
tian, that  he  made  himself  a  eunuch,  by  fol- 
lowing the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  in  the7 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in 
his  60th  year,  A.  C.  254.  His  works  were  ex- 
cellent and  numerous,  and  contained  a  number 
of  homilie-V-onftmentaries  on  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  different  treatises,  besides  the  Hexavla,  so 
called  from  its  being  divided  into  six  columns, 
the  first  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew  text ; 
the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters ; 
the  third,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila ;  the  fifth,  that  of  Sym- 
machus;  and  the  sixth,  Theodosian's  Greek 
.  version.  This  famous  work  first  gave  the  hint 
for  the  compilation  of  our  Polyglot  bibles.  The 
works  of  Origen  have  been  learnedly  edited  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole  is  not 
yet  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris.  1733, 
'1740,  and  1759.  The  Hexapla  was  published 
in  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  by  Car.  Prid.  Bahrdt. 

OrAdes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
his  brother  Mithridates,and  ascended  his  throne. 
He  defeated  Crassus,  the  Roman  triumvir,  and 
poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen 


enemy,  to  jcpmch  him  for  his  avarice  ant* 
ambition.  Ha  followed  the  interest  of  Cassia* 
and  Brutus  at  Philippi,  It  is  said,  that,  when 
Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his  thirty  chil- 
dren applied  to  him,  and  disputed,  in  his  pres- 
ence, their  right  to  the  succession..  Phraatos, 
the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  his 
father,  and,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  ht 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poison  had  no 
effect,  and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  la- 
ther's death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hand*, 
about  37  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Qrodea 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  Justin.  4U, 
c  L—PaUrc  2,  c  30. 

Orcbtes,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fa- 
mous for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycratea,  Ho 
died  B.  C.  621.    Berodat. 

OBo«us,a  Spanish  writer,  A.  P.  416,  who 
published  a  universal  history,  in  seven  books, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  he  betrayed 
a  great  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  of  historical 
tacts  and  of  chronology.  The  nest  edition  is 
that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L»  Bat  1767. 

Orphica,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  of  Ba> 
chus  were  called,  because  they  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Europe  rrom  Egypt  by  Orpheus. 

Obsippus,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  nib  clothes  were  entangled  as  he 
ran.     Via\  Olympia. 

-  Ortalus,  M.  a  grandson  of  Hortensiu^  who 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguished.  Tacit.  AmuS^c.  37.— Vol  Moot* 
3,  a  b.—8ucL  in  Tiber. 

Oschophoru,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  received  its  name  ««•  rov  4tptti> 
tpul  #*%«(,  from  coming  boughs  hung  icith 
grapes,  called  o*xal~  "*  original  institution  is 
thus  mentioned  by  Pint,  in  Tkes.  Theseus, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hand  out  the 
white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  to  be  appri- 
zed of  his  success.  This  neglect  was  fate!  to 
JEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  per- 
ished. Thesias  no  sooner  reached  the  land 
than  he  sent  a  hecald  to  inform  his  father  of  hit 
safe  return,  and  jn  the  meantime  he  began  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  ho 
first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  en* 
trance  into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king's  death, 
while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  joy.  Tho 
herald  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to 
the  seashore,  and  after  he  had  waited  till  The* 
sens  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  king's  death.  Upon  this 
the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  snowing 
their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations.  -  From  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  at  the  feast  of  Oscho- 
phoria,  not  the  herald,  bnt  his  staff,  is  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  pre* 
sent  always  exclaim  «A«a«v,  <»  <*,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  oiher  a  conster- 
nation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  historian 
further  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  bun  the  usual  numv 
ber  of  virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  them, 
be  filled  op  the  number  with  two  youths  of  hio 
acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass  for  women. 
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bf  disguising  mefr  dffess,  and  by  tiding  them*  to ' 
Dm  ointments  and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well 
j»  by  a  long  and  successful  imitation  of  their 
voice.  The  imposition  succeeded,  their  del 
was  not  discovered  in  Creie,  and  when  Theseus 
had  triumphed  o^er  the  Minotaur,  he,  with' these 
two  youths,  led  a  procession  with  branches  in 
their  hands,  in  the  mam  habit  which  is  still 
wed  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophoria.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  or  of  Ariadne,  or  became  they  return- 
ed in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe, 
besides  this  procession,  there  was  also  a  race 
exhibited,  in  which  only  young  men.  whose*  pa<- 
Amis  Were  both  alive,  were  permitted  to  engage. 
It  was  usual  for  them  to  run  front  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  wtiich  was  on  the 
seashore.  The  place  where  they  stopped  was 
called  m»x<>wi«*,  because  the  bought  which 
they  carried  m  their  hands  were  deposited  there. 
The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  cap  called 
*»ra  v^Jfoe-ffild,  because  it  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  fire  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheese, 
meal,  and  oil.    PUu.  t*  Tkts. 

Osct.     FW.  Parti. 

OtmsAmrtAM,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt, 
m  a  remote  period. 

OrtMM,  a  noble  Persian,  one'  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  9merdis.  Ik 
was  through  him  thaf  the  usurpation  was  first 
discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Darius  over  tne  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Byrtrntium.    BeroM.  3,  c.  7Q,  Ac. 

Otho,  M.  SiLfitfs,  n  Roman  emperof,  de* 
««eended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  and,  as  such;  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  offices- of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  Pannonia  By  the  interest  of 
Seneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  forPoppewt  should  prove  his 
ruin.  After  Nero's  death,  Otho  conciliated  the 
favour  of  Glalbtf  the  new  emperor ;  but  when 
Oalba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute  without 
tfny  regard  to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his  friend.  He 
wns  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people ;  but  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vitellitts 
in  Germany  rendered  his  situation  precarious, 
and  it  was  mutually  resolved  that  theif  respec- 
tive right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by 
arm*.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  his 
enemies,  but  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellnm,  his  forces  were  defeated,  arid  he 
mnbbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success  were 
vanished,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  on  the 
•Oth  bf  April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  jusfly  ob- 
served, that  the  last  moments  ofOtho's  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher .  He  comforted  his  sol- 
diers, who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he  express* 
ed  bis  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they  ear- 
hestry  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  of- 
fices before  he  stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed 
tfhat  it  was  better  that  one  man  should  die  than 
that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  ob- 
stinacy. He  also  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
felling  mto  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  pro- 
voke his  resentment  against  those  who  had  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  general. 
These  noble  and  humane  sentifnents  in  a  man 
who  was  the  associate  of  Nero's  shameful  pleas- 
ures, and  Who  stained  his  hattd  ih  the1  blood  of 
hi*  master,  ham  appeared  tosome  wondetrnT, 
4ft 


and  passed  f of  the  features  of  poHcY,  mid  note* 
a  naturally-  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart.  Phi. 
i%  i&&.--SU£t.—TaciL  2,  Hut.  c.  50,  &c-~ 
Jw.  2,  v.  9ft 

OttfRf  Xdbs,  one*  of  the  300  Sparfans  who 
fought  against  300  Arrives,  when  those  two  na- 
tions disputed  their  respective  right  to  Thyrta. 
Two  Argive*,  Alcindrand  Cronins,  and  Othry- 
ades,  survived  the  battle.  The  Argives  weal 
borne  to  carry  the  news  of  their  victory,  bat 
Othryades.  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  slain,  on  account  of  his  wounds 
recovered  himself,  and  carried  some  of  the 
spoils  of  which  he  ha<t stripped  the  Argives,  into 
(he  camp  of  his  countrymen ;  and  after  he  had 
raised  a  trophy,  and  had  whiten  with  his  owa 
blood  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he  kflfed 
himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  h* 
countrymen.  Vol.  Max.  3,  c  2l— Ffa/.  n 
P&ralt. 

OvnrfwTfASo,  (P.)£  This  celebrated  writer 
was  born  at  Sulruo,  (now  StdmonaJ  a  tow* 
lying  on  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  Rome.  He  -came  into  the 
world  in  711  .the  memorabIe.year  in  which  the 
two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Modemr.  Little  is  precisely  known  con- 
cerning his  parents,  or  any  of  his  ancestors";  but 
it  appears,  from  several  passages  in  his  works, 
that  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  ancient  Roman 
knights.  Thespot  Where  he  was  born  lay  in  a 
cold,  though  well- watered  and  fertile  region, m 
which  the  male  inhabitants  were  remarkable 
for  their  rudeness,  and  the  females  were  noted 
for  their  deficiency  in  personal  attractions.  As 
Sulmo  probably  did  not  afford  the  means  of  po- 
hte  education,  Ovid  was  carried  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother, 
that  he  might  be  fully  instructed  in  the  arts  aid 
learning  of  the  capital.  He  soon  disclosed  an 
inclination  towards  poetry;  but  he  was  for  some 
time  dissuaded  from  a  prosecution  of  the  an  by 
his  father,  whose  chief  object  was  to  render  him 
an  accomplished  orator  and  patron,  and  there- 
by open  to  him  the  path  to  civic  honours.  Having 
assumed  the  Toga  ViriUsl  and  completed  the 
usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Athens, 
After  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  ventured  on  a 
trial  of  his  legal  skill  in  the  actual  business  of 
life.  He  successively  held  several  of  the  lower 
judicial  offices  of  the  state,  and  also  frequently 
acted  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
litigants  whose  causes  he  decided.  These  avo- 
cations, however,  were  speedily  relinquished 
The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  some  time  restrained 
his  son's  inclination  towards  ooetry ;  but  die  ar- 
guments he  deduced  against  its  cultivation  ,fro» 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer, 
were  now  receiving  an  almostpractical  refuta- 
tion ih  the  court  favour  and  aflmeure  of  Virgil 
and  Horace.  The  death,  too,  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, byieaving  Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortune  am- 
ple enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  finally  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  at  once  to  pub- 
lic affairs  ,and  the  clamour  of  the  forum. 
While  frequenting  tne  court  of  Augustus,  Ovid 
was  welt  received  by  the  politest  of  the  courtiers. 
The  rifle*  of  many  of  the  epistles  written  dur- 
ing his  banishment,  show  that  thev  were  ad- 
dressed topersous  well  known  to  ua,Y  ven  u  this 
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distance  oftime,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and 
imperial  favourites.  Nor  was  Ovid's  acquaint- 
ance less  with  die  celebrated  poets  of  his  age 
than  with  its  courtiers  and  senators.  Virgil, 
indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  premature 
death  cut  off  the  societj  of  Tibullas;  but  Ho* 
race,  Macer,  and  Propertius,  were  Ion*  his  fa* 
miliar  friends,  and  often  commumcateu  to  him 
their  writings  previous  to  publication.  Ovid 
passed  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  voluptuous 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital—blest 
with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  With  t!je 
favour  of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a 
tranquil  old  age.  He  now  remained  at  Rome, 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  Which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Augustus.  That 
prince  had  now  lost  his  favourite  ministers  Mae- 
cenas and  Agrippa ;  he  was  less  prosperous 
than  during  former  years  in  the  external  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
domestic  concerns ;  be  was  insidiously  aliena- 
ted from  his  own  family,  and  was  sinking  in  his 
old  age  under  the  sway  of  the!  imperious  Lhria, 
and  the  dark-souled  Tiberius.  Ovid's  friend- 
ships lay  chiefly  among  those  Who  supported 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Augustus— the  unfor- 
tunate offspring  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  He  thus 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  toe  party  in 
power,  and  had  lost  many  of  those  benefactors 
who  might  hare  shielded  him-  from  the  storm, 
which  now  unexpectedly  burst  of!  his  head,  and 
twept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.  It  was  in  the  year 
763,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  51, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from 
Rome  to  a  wild  and  distant  comer  of  the  em- 
pire. Ovid  has  derived  nearly  art  much  celeb- 
rity from  his  misfortunes  as  his  writings ;  and, 
as  they  were  solely  occasioBedljy  the  vengeanee 
of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected  some  tlishon- 
pur  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have 
descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  po- 
st ry.  The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
irobkm  m  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  and 
has  occasioned  as  much  doubt  and  controversy 
«  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by  Alphonso  has 
created  in  modern  Italy.  His  death  happened 
n  the  year  771,  itt  the  ninth  year  of  his  exile, 
tnd  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Be- 
fore his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
tshes  might  be  carried  to  Rome;  lest  bis  shade 
tbould  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
rion,  for  which,  during  lift*,  he  bad  felt  such 
lorror.  Even  this  desire,  however,  was  not 
•omplied  with.  His  bone*  were  buried  in  the 
kyihian  soil,  and  the  Get©  erected  to  him  a 
nonument  near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn. 
This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
brated an  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
i ever  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  great- 
er part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining.  His 
Helamorphoses,  in  15  books,  are  extremely  on- 
ions, on  account  of  the  many  different  mytho* 
osrical  facts  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
at  tney  can  have' no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
n  comooiing  this,  the  poet  wa*  more  indebted 
>  the  then  existing  traditions,  and  to  the  theojr- 
ny  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  ot  h» 
wn  imagination.  His  FttM  were  divided  into 
9  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
atheaodfrc;  but  of  tfcew,  sir  bar*  aerishwa^ 


and  the  learned  world  bare  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  s* 
much  light-  upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceremo* 
nies,  festivals  and  sacrifices,  <5f  the  ancient  Ro» 
mans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have 
survived  the  ravages-of  time  and  barbarity.  Hi* 
Tristia,  which  are  divided  into  five  boohs,  con- 
tain much  elegance  and  softness  of  expression, 
as  also  his  Elegies  on  different  subjects.  The 
Beroide*  are  nervous,  spirited,  add  diffuse ;  the1 
poetry  is  excellent,  the  language  varied,  but* . 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indel-< 
ieate,a  mult  which  IS  common  in  his  compost 
tions.  His  three  books  of  Amtrum,  ana  the' 
same  number  da  ArteAnutndi,  with  the  ©the* 
da  Bmedio  Amoris,  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions* 
Bat  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 
gerous, and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  ae- 
ther seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart, 
ana  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  morality. 
His  Mm,  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Cellimachus  of  the  same  name,  is  a  satlrieal- 
performanee.  Besides  those,  there  are  extant* 
some  fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among 
these  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medea.  It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  his  poetry,  after 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in  his  other 
compositions.  His  Fasti  are  perhaps  the  best 
.  written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we  may 
fairly  raflk  his  love-verses,  his  Heroide$s  and 
after  all,  his  MAmt&rvhoses,  which  were  not 
totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him  into 
banishment.  His  EpistUsfnm,  P&ntois  are  the 
language  of  an  abject  ana  pusillanimous  flap 
terer.  Ovid  married  th  ree  wives,  but  of  the  last- 
alone  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection. 
:  He  had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  bis 
wives  is  unknown;  and  she  herself  became' 
mother  of  two  children  by  two  husbands.  The 
best  editions  of  Ovicft  works  are  those  of  Bur- 
man,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1737;  of  L.  Bat.  lGTty 
in  8vo.  and  of  tTtrecht,  in  ISono.  4  vols.  1713. 
Ovid.  Trist.  3  and  4,  Ac—Paterc.  %~M*rtiai: 
3  and  8.— ft.  A  man  who  accompanied  his 
friend  Ctesonius  when  banished  from  Rome  by 
Nero.    Martitl.  7,  ep.  43. 

Oxn>ATB»,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condemn- 
ed to  death.  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  time  after  made  him  governor  of  Media. 
He  became  oppressive  and  was  removed.  Car*. 
8,  c.  3,1.9,  c.  8. 

Oxf  los,  a  leader  of  the  Hefadica*  whea 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Phtts.  5,  c.4. 

Otoui.    PSA  Part  ?. 


Pa  OA-mmrt,  (Titus  JuliwO  a  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror of  Gairt  about  the  latter  pan  of  PhiWs 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.  D.  949; 
and  put  to  death,  Ac. 

Pxcoamr,  M .  a  stoic  philosopher.  He  was 
banisliext  from  Italy  by  rfero,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with,  the  greatest  composure  aad 
indifference.    AirAnt.  1,  c.  1. 

pAofaea;  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  kmg  of  Panm'a,  sent  against  Cravtta, 
wkear anar  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  lotk 
fit!. 


PA 


JETJSTOsVr,  *c 


PA 


, er.  Be  took  Syria -from  the  Bomintjand 

supported  tbe  republican  party  of  Pompey,  and 
of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Cesar,  lie  was 
killed  in  a  battle  by  Ventidi us  Bassos,  B.  C. 
>e)ihaiC 


39,  on  the  same  day  (9ih  of  June) 

had  been  defeated.    JFUr.  4,  c  9.—0>raL  3, 

od.  6,  v.  9. 

Pact* a*,  a  Lydian,  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  treasures  of  Croesus  al  Sardes.  The  im- 
mense riches  which  he  could  command  cor* 
.  runted  him,  and,  to  make  himself  independent, 
be  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  Persian  generals  soon  put  him  to  flight 
He  retired  to  Cuomb  and  afterwards  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 
Herod*.  1,  c.  154,  Ac-Paw.  3,  c  35. 

Pacuvius,  M.  a  native  of  Brundusium,  son  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Eaaius,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  m  painting,  and  by  his  po- 
etical talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies, 
which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of  some 
of  which  the  names  are  preserved,  as  Peribcea, 
Hermione,  Atalanta,  Ihone,  Teucer,  Antiope. 
Ac.  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best-finished 
performance;  the  style,  however,  though  rough, 
and  without  either  purity  or  elegance,  deserved 
the  commendation  of  Cicero  and  Gtuintilian, 
who  perceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion frequently  beaming  through  the  clouds  c[ 
the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
poet,  in  his  old  age,  retired  to  Tarentnm,  where 
be  died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years  before 
Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions,  about  437  scat- 
tered lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets.  Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  ad  Berm.  2,  c. 
fl7.-*-flSrsi.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.— QuintU.  10,  c.  1. 

Padaretus,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300,  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition, dec.,  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better  than 
himself  could  be  found  in  Sparta.  PImL  t» 
bye. 

Pxtus,  CjEciifiri  he  husband  of  Arria. 
Vid.  Arria. 

Paljbphatds,  I.  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher, whose  ace  is  unknown.  He  wrote  5  books 
de  in&cdibilibus,  of  which  only  the  first  re- 
mains, and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabu- 
lous and  mythological  traditions  by  historical 
facts.    The  best  edition  of  Paleephatus  is  that 

of  J.^Frid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.' Lips.  1773. II. 

An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

PlLAMfcnfcs,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  ofNaupHus, 
king  of  Edtaea,  by  Clymene.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition,  pretend- 
ed insanity:  and  the  better  to  impose  upon  his 
friends,  used  to  harness  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley  into  the 
furrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  perceived  by 
Palamedes ;  he  took  Tetemachus,  whom  Pene- 
lope had  lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put 
Mm  before  the  plough  of  his  father.  Ulysses 
showed  that  he  was  not  insane  by  turning  the 
plough  a  different  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
This  having  been  discovered,. Ulysses  was  obli- 
ged to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to  (he  war:  but 
an  immortal  eimtitvmrose  between  Ulysses  and 
taamedes.  The  king  oflthaca  resolved  to  take 
638 


every  ofpcctamty  to  distress  him:  and  when  al 
bis  expectations  were  frustrated,  he  had  tat 
meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his  servants,  and  to 
make  him  dig  a. hole  in  his  master's  tent,  sad 
there  conceal  a  large  sum  of  money.  Aftertax, 
Ulysses  forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  charaden, 
which  king  Priam  was  supposed  to  bare  seat  u> 
Palamedes.  In  the  letter,  the  Trojan  king  seeav 
ed  to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his  hand) 
the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the  condirkm 
which  bad  been  previously  agreed  upon  whes 
he  received  the  money.  1  his  forged  letter  m 
carried  by  means  of  Ulysses  before  the  prmoa 
of  the  Grecian  armv.  Palamedes  was  summce- 
ed,  and  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestation 
of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  rain  ;  the  money 
that  was  discovered  in  his  tent  served  onlj  a 
corroborate  theaccusation.  He  was  found  gmfcy 
by  all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Horn  r  n 
silent  upon  the  miserable  death  of  Palamedes; 
and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  report- 
ed  by  some,  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  tbe  sea,  as  he  was  fishing  on 
the  coast    Philostratus,  who  mentions  the  tra- 


gical story  above  related,  adds  that  Achilles  and 
Ajax  burned  bis  body  with  great  pomp  on  tbe 
seashore,  and  that  they  raised  upon  it  a  small 
chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regularly  oflered 
by  the  in  habitants  of  Troas.  Palamedes  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier ;  and,  accord* 
ing  to  some,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cad- 
mus by  the  addition  of  the  four  letters,  *,  {,  *, 
+,  during  the  Trojan  war.  To  him  also  is  aw 
tributed  the  invention  of  dice  and  backgammon; 
and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  who  regularly 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who 
placed  sentinels,  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a 
watchword.  Bygin.  rab.  96,  105,  cte.— Apt 
lod.  2,  &c— Z>irfys  Crek  2,  c  15.— Ovid.  A*t 
13,  v.  56  and  306.— Pout.  1,  c  31.— JUnA 
4,  v.  m.—Pkilottrat.  v.  10,  c  6,—Euripid.  is 
Plumus—MartiaL  13,  ep.  75.— PUn.  7.  c  56. 

Paliua,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  m/mmm 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The  ceremony 
consisted  in  burning  heaps  of  straw,  and  in  leap- 
ing over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  onered,  bat 
the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke  of 
horse's  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  his  mother 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the  ashes 
of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks  was 
also  made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the 
olive,  the  pine,  the  .laurel,  and  the  rosemary. ' 
Offerings  of  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes 
of  millet,  were  afterwards  made  to  the  goddess, 
This  festival  was  observed  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  it  was  during  tbe  celebration  that  Romnlaf 
first  began  to  build  his  city.  Some  call  this 
festival  Parilia  quasi  a  p*ri*nd*,  because  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  tbe  divinity  for  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  Aft*.  14*  t.  m 
— Jftt*.  4,  T.  721,  &c.  1.  6,  r.  267.— PmpuL  4, 
el.  1,  v.  19.— TOntt.  2.  el.  5,  v.  87. 

PIlinOkub,  a  skilful  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
JBneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  sleep,  and 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the 
waves  of  the  nea,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  the 
seashore  near  Velia,  where  the  cmel  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obtain  hit 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  unboned  on  the  sea- 
shore; and  as,  according  to  the  religion  of  ths 
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ancient  Romans,  no  penon  mis  sufitaed  to  ones 

the  Siygian  lake  before  one  hundred  years  were 
elapsed  if  his  remains  had  not  been  decently 
buried,  we  find  iEneas,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
fernal regions,  speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  as- 
suring him  that,  though  his  bones  were  deprived 
of  a  funeral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body  was 
exposed  should  soon  be  adorned  with  a  monu- 
ment, and  bear  his  name ;  and  accordingly  a 
promontory  was  called  Palinurus,  now  Paii- 
»*r#.  Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  613,  1.  5,  v.  840,  eVc  1. 
6,  v.  U\.—Ovid.  de  Hem.  STl.—Mtla.  2,  c.  4, 
— Strab.— Bar at.  3,  od.  4,  v.  2a 

Palladbs,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious  pa- 
rents, who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Thebans  of  Egypt  It  was  required  that  they 
should  prostitute  themselves,  and  afterwards 
they  were  permitted  to  marry.    Strab.  17. 

Palladium.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Palladigs,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  treatise 
on  fevers  was  edited  8vo.  L*.  Bat.  1145.  ^ 

Pallas,  (#**«,)  I.  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist.  jEneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Turnus,  the  long  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  great  slaughter  of  tbe  ene- 
my.    Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  104,  &c IL  One  of 

the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin  j  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.     ApoUed.  3,  c.   13. III.  A 

freedman  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power 
and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the 
emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
.  IXem  forgot  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
after  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he 
might  make  himself  master  of  his  great  riches, 
A.  D.  61.     Tacit.  13,  Aim.  c  63. 

Paiiphilus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above 
his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  literature. 
He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  8i- 
cyon,  and  he  made  a  law  which  was  observed 
not  only  in  Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  painting. 
Apelles  was  one  or  his  pupils.    IHog. 

Pamphos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Hesiod's  age. 

Pampittla,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
•  This  history,  much  commended  by  the  ancients, 
is  lost. 

Panjetius,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some  time, 
of  which  he  refused  to  become  a  citizen,  observ- 
ing) that  a  good  and  honest  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  country.  He  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  reckoned  among  his  pupils  Laelius 
and  Scipio  the  second  Africanus.  The  latter 
he  attended  in  his  expeditions.  To  the  inter-* 
est  of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  tune  enjoy- 
ed. Panfletius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
man,  thermerit  of  which  can  be  ascertained  from 
l he  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 
Cic.in0jb.dsDiv.l.  J»4ca4.9,c.2,*JV. 
19.9,  c.  46. II.  A  tyrant  of  Leontini  in  Si- 
cily, B.C.  613.    Polf**.L 
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Panatobmju,  festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Erichtheus  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
Athenaa?  but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  and  ob- 
served by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which  he  had 
united  into  one,  and  from  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals received  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman  Qmngyrtria, 
as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name  among  the 
Latins.  In  the  first  year  of  the  institution 
they  were  observed  only  during  one  day,  but  af- 
terwards the  Ume  was  prolonged.  The  festivals 
were  two;  the  great  Panathcnaa,  (juy*\a,) 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year,  beginning 
ont  he  22dof  the  month  called  Hecalombaon,  or 
7th  of  July ;  and  the  lesser  Panathenaa,  (/u«f«,) 
which  were  kept  every  3d  year,  or  rather  an- 
nually, beginning  on  the  21st  or  20th  of  the 
month  called  Tkargelw*,  corresponding  to  the 
6th  or  6th  day  of  the  month  of  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games,  conduct- 
ed by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in  office. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  was  a  race 
with  torches,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  after- 
wards on  horseback,  contended.  The  second 
combat  exhibited  a  trial  of  strength  and  bodily 
dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musical  contention, 
first  instituted  by  Pericles.  Phrynis  of  Mity- 
lene  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  victory  by 
playing  upon  the  harp.  There  were,  besides, 
other  musical  instruments,  on  which  they  play- 
ed in  concert,  such  as  flutes,  &c.  The  poets 
contended  in  four  plays,  called  from  their  num- 
ber nrpaXoyta.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
There  was  also  at  Snnium  an  imitation  of  a 
naval-fight.  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel 
of  oil,  which  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com- 
modity. The  conqueror  also  received  a  crown 
of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called 
popccai,  from  ^opoc,  death,  in  remembrance  of  the 
tragical  end  of  Hallirhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  given  tbe  victory  to 
Minerva  in  preference  to  his  father,  when  these 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  fupot,  a  part,  because  these  olives 
were  given  by  contribution  by  ill  such  as  attend- 
ed at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  dance, 
called  Pyrrhichia,  performed  by  young  boys  in 
armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thus  ex- 

S-essed  her  triumph  over  the  vanquishedTitans. 
ladiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athens 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  During  the 
celebration,  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  died  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed, 
he  was  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  games.  After  these  things, 
a  sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  in.  which 
every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed 
an  ox,  and  tbe  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en* 
tertainment  for  all  the  company  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  from  the  sacrifice.  In  the  great- 
er festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Others  were  also  added,  partieo- 
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forty  th*  ptoeeff  kti,  in  which  Minerva's  sacred 
«TXof,  or  garment,  was  earned.  This  gar- 
ment was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins, 
called  tpya9*mt  from  imr,  work.  They  were 
superintended  by  two  of  the  fpiyfyn,  or  young 
virgins,  not  above  seventeen  years  of  age  nor 
under  eleven,  whose  garments  were  white,  and 
set  off  with  ornaments  of  gold.  Minerva's  pep- 
hssf  was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves,  and 
embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  were  described 
the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  particularly 
her  victories  over  the  giants.  The  exploits  of 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were  also  represents 
ed  there,  and  from  that  circumstance  men  of 
courage  and  bravery  are  said  to  becfim  «*rW 
worthy  to  be  pourtrayed  in  Minerva's  sacred 
garment  In  the  procession  of  the  peplus  the 
following  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the 
ceramicus,  without  the  city,  there  was  an. engine 
built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upo£  which  Miner- 
va's garment  was  nun*  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted,  not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, bat  by  subterraneous  machines,  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to 
the  citadel,  where  the  pepHs  was  placed  upon 
Minerva's  statue,  which  was  laid  upon  a  bed 
woven  or  strewed  with  flowers,  which  was  call- 
ed rXmrtf.  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  sex 
and  qualirv,  attended  the  procession,  which  was 
led  by  old  men  and  women,  carrying  olive 
branches  in  their  hands;  from  which  reason 
they  were  called  OtMo+ooot,  bearers  of  green 
boughs.  Next  followed  men  of  full  age,  with 
shields  and  spears.  They  were  attended  by  the 
pttotmt,  or  foreigners,  woo'  carried  small  boats 
as  a  token  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that 
account  were  called  «r«*^f»poi,  boat-bearers. 
After  them  came  the  women,  attended  by  the 
wives  of  the  foreigners,  called  ^ic^opoi,  because 
they  carried  water-pots.  Next  to  these  came 
Toung  men  crowned  with  millet,  and  singing 
hymns  to  the  goddess,  and  after  them  followed 
select  tiTgins  of  the  noblest  families,  called 
tavntfrtpoi,  basket-bearers,  because  they  carried 
baskets,  in  which  were  certain  things  necessary 
'for  the  celebration,  with  whatever  utensils  were 
also  reou  isite.  These  several  necessaries  were 
generally  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  mana- 
ger of  trie  festival,  called  apxt*«*f»t,  who  dis- 
tributed them  when  occasion  offered.  The  vir- 
gins were  attended  by  the  daughters  of  the  foe- 
eigners,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats, 
from  which  they  were  named  ty^opoi,  seat- 
carriers.  The  boys,  called  mifcpfMt,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coats  gen- 
erally worn  at  processions.  The  necessaries 
'for  this  and  every  other  festival  were  prepared 
in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  purpose,  be- 
tween the  Finnan  gate  and  the  temple  of  Ge- 
res. The  management  and  the  care  or  the  whole 
was  intrusted  to  the  ro/io^vAarsr,  or  people  em- 
frioyed  in  seeing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prop- 
erly observed.  It  was  also  usual  to  set  all  prison- 
ers at  liberty,  and  to  present  golden  crowns  to 
such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
'Some  persons  were  also  chosen  to  sing  some  of 
Homer's  poems,  a  custom  which  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus. 
11  was  also  customary  in  this  festival,  and  every 
'  other  quhiquennial  festival,  to  pray  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Phroeans,  whose  services  had  been 
"so  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 


fasten  It**—***  Arc  I     ,fj«ai   r.BLI 
c.  9.— Aprils*  3,0.14, 

PAHBiaw,  a  son  of  Lyaaon,  who  assisted  the 
Trojans  in  their  war  against  the  Greeks.  He 
went  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  awl  these- 
fore  he  generally  fought  on  foot  He  broke  the 
trace  which  had  been  agreed  upon  betweeatae 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wounded  Mends* 
and  Dtomedes,  and  showed  hiamself  brave  sad 
unusually  courageous.  He  was  at  last  kfflei 
by  Diomedes)  and  JSneas,  who  then  carried 
him  in  his  chariot,  by  attempting  to  reveaft 
his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the  hand  of  at 
furious  enemy.  Didfs  Or€L  %  ▼.  36. — Jkftm 
A  2  and  b—Bygi*.  fab.  113.— Fir?.  Jfe.  5, 
v.  49b.~Str*b  14*— Strvims*  i»  loco.  VtL 
Fart  HI. 

Paudu,  a  festival  at  Athens,  established  k 
Pandion.  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  or 
because  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jiaster, 
jrho  can  to  ««*«  fcyvwv,  stete  omd  far*  oM 
(kings  as  he  pleases.  Some  supjUjse  that  it 
concerned  the  moon,  because  it  does  nrm 
mwu,  move  inosssmnUy,  by  showing  itself  aw 
and  night,  rather  than  the  son,  which  never  if 
pears  but  in  the  day-time.  A  was  celebrated 
after  the  Dionysia. 

Panofion,  a  Roman,  savad  from  death  by  the 
uncommon  fidelity  of  bis  servant.  Wbea  the 
assassins  came  to  murder  him,  as  being  pro- 
scribed, the  servant  exchanged  clothes  with  his 
master,  and  let  him  escape  by  a  back  door. 
He  afterwards  went  into  his  master's  bed,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  killed,  as  if  Paaopan 
himself.     Vol.  Moot. 

Pans*,  (C.  Vibius,)  a  Roman  eonsni,  whv 
with  A.  Hirtius,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Cesser,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Moris*. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  advised  young  Octarros  id 
unite  his  interest  with  that  of  Antony,  if  he 
wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Jtriros'Ctmr; 
and  from  his  friendly  advice  soon  after  rose  the 
celebrated  second  triumvirate.  Some  suppose 
that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by  Octnvras  him- 
self, or  through  him,  by  the  physician  Gbeoa, 
who  poured  poison  into  the  wounds  of  his  pa- 
tient. Pansa  and  Hirtius  were  the  two  hat 
consuls  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  Home  with  fail  power.  The  se- 
niority of  the  consols  afterwards  dwindled  into 
a  shadow.  PaUrc.  2,  c  6.— /He.  4&— Orid. 
TYist.  3,  el.  5.-PW  *  Ajman. 

Pantaleon,  a  kingof  Pisa,  who  presided  at 
the  Olympic  games, B.  C.  664,  after  excisdiag 
the  Eleans,  who  on  that  account  expunged  the 
Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and  called  it  then! 
Anolympiad.  They  had  called,  for  the  ssaw 
reason,  the  8th  the  1st  Anolympiad,  became tht 
Pisasans  presided. 

Pantbba,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  celehtatrt 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection .  She  wai 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refused  to  vest 
her,  not  to  be  ensnared  bv  the  power  of  her 
personal  charms.  She  killed  herself  on  the 
body  of  her  husband,  who  bad  been  slain  ia  t 
battle,  Ac.  Vid.  AbradtUs*  JDmoplL.Cmwp.- 
fifeutof. 

PAwmoiMt,  a  pattonyone  of  Bupborfatii  tat 
son  of  Paatfaou*.    Pythagoras  is 


called  by  Chat  name,  as  be  asserted  that  he  was 

Rinhorbas  during  the  Trojan  war.    Hbrot.  1, 

od.  98,  v.  10.— Osi*  Jin*  15,  *  I*L — -A 
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Spartan  general,  killed  by  Pericles  at  (he  bat- 
tle of  Tanagra. 

Panyasm,  an  ancient  Greek,  uncle  to  the 
historian  Herodotus.  The  celebrated  Hercules 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  Ionians  in  another, 
and  was  universally  esteemed.    Aiken,  9. 

Papia  Lex,  de  peregrinis,  by  Papius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  IT.  O.  688,  which  required  that  all 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome, 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by 

the  Julian  law. Another,  called  Papia  Pop- 

v<ea.  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes 
M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  GU  Poppeeus  Secun- 
dum, wno  had  received  consular  power  from  the 
consul  for  six  months.  It  was  called  afterwards 
the  Julian  law.  Vid.  Julia  lex  de  Maritandis 
ordinibus.  It  gave  the  patron  a  'certain  right 
fo  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left  a 
specified  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not  three 
children. 

Papunot,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
e mperor  some  time  after  the  Gtordians.  He  was 
put  to  death.  , 

Papia8,  an  early  Christian  writer,  who  first 
propagated  the  aoctrine  of  the  Milennium. 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  fragments 
jf  his. 

PapIrius,  I.  a  Roman,  from  whose  ill-treat* 
ment  of  the  slaves  a.  decree  was  made  which 
forbade  any  person  to  be  detained  in  fetters,  but 
>nly  for  a  crime  that  deserved  such  a  treatment, 
ind  only  till  the  criminal  had  suffered  the  pun- 
shment  which  the  laws  directed.  Creditots 
ilso  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  goods  and  not  the 

>erson  of  their  debtors.    Liv.  8,  c  28. TL 

3irbo,  a  Roman  consul,  who  undertook  the 
lefence  of  Opimius,  who  was  accused  of  con- 
temning and  putting  to  death  a  number  of  citi- 
:ens  on  mount  Aventhis,  without  the  forraali- 
ies  of" a  trial.  His  client  Was  acquil^d.— 
II.  Cursor,  a  man  who  first  erected  a  sundial 
n  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome,  B.  C.  293 : 
rom  Tjrhich  time  the  days  began  to  be  divided 

nto  hours. IV.  A  dictator,  who  ordered  his 

naster  of  horse  to  be  put  to  death  because  he 
iad  fought  and  conquered  the  enemies  of  the 
epublic  without  his  consent  The  people  in- 
zrfered  and  the  dictatorpardoned  him.  Cursor 
lade  war  against  the  Sabines,  and  conquered 
tern,  and  also  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. 
lis  great  severity  displeased  the  people.  He 
ourished  about  320  years  before  the  Christian 

ra.    Liv.  9,  c.  14. V.  one  of  his  family, 

imamed  Prateztatus,  from' an  action  of  his 
'hilst  he  wore  the  praUxta%  a  certain*  gown  for 
r>nng  metis  His  father  of  the  same  name,  car- 
ed him  to  the  pena^e-house,  where  affairs  of  the 
reatest  importance  were  then  in  debate  before 
le  senators.  The  mother  of  young  Papirius 
i*hed  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  senate; 
it  PapIrius,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
fit  august  assembly,  aroused  the  mother  by 
11  in?  her  that  it  had  been  considered  whether 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic 
give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  than  two 
isbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius 
as  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  secret 
the  other  Roman  .matrons,  and,  on  ihe  mor- 
w,  tbey  assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning 
At  pne  woman  might,  have  two  husbands,  ra- 
er  than  one  husband  two  wives.  The  sena- 
rs  were  astonished  at  this  petition,  but  young 


Papirius  unravelled  the  whole  mystery,  and 
frott)  that  time  it  was  made  a  law  among  the 
senators  that  no  young  man  should  for  the  re- 
ture  be  introduced  into  the  senate-boose,  except 
Papirius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  Oil 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  children  o* 
all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators 
Macrdb.  Sat.  1,  c.  6.— —VI.  Carbo,  a  friend  ot 
Cinna  and  Marius.  Be  raised  cabals  against 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  bad  rendered  him- 
self odious  by  a  tyrannical  consulship,  and  after 

he  had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla. VII.  Ma- 

so,  a  consul,  who  conquered  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, and  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  prov- 
ince. At  his  return  to  Rome  he  refused  a 
triumph,  upon  which  he  introduced  a  triumphal 
procession,  and  walked  with  his  victorious  army 
to  the  capitol,  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  on  his 
head.  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  such  generate  as  were  refused  a  triumph  by 
the  Roman  senate.  Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  6.— The 
family  of  the  Papirii  were  patrician,  and  long 
distinguished  tor  its  service  to  the  stale,  ft 
bore  the  different  surnames  of  Crassus,  Cursert 
Mugitlanus,  Masa,  PratexUUus,  and  PaHut 
of  which  the  three  first  branches  became  the 
most  illustrious. 

Paptria  Lex,  by  Papirius  (tyrbo,  A.  TJ.  C. 
fl&L  It  required  that,  m  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  in  the  amilia,  the  votes  should  be  given 
on  tablets. Another,  by  the  tribune  Papi- 
rius, which  enacted  that  no  person  should  con- 
secrate any  edifice,  place,  or  thing,  without  the 
consent  or  permission  of  the  people.  Cic.  pro 
dome,  50. Another,  A.  U.  C.  563.  to  dimin- 
ish the  weight  and  increase  the  value  of  the 

Roman  as. Another,  A.  TJ,  C.  421,  to  give 

the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  citizens  of  Acerrte. 

Pappia  Lex  was  enacted  to  settle  the  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives  if  they  had  no  children. 

Another,  by  which  a  person  lesa  than  50 

years  old  could  not  marry  another  of  GO. 

pABABYsrott,  a  tribunal  at  Athens?  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by  11 
judges.    Pans.  1,  c.  40. 

Faralcs,  L  a  friend  of  Dion,  by«rhose  as- 
sistance he  expeljed  Dionysius.-* — II.  A  son  ot 
Pericles.  His  premature  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  rather.    Plui. 

Parjsntalia,  a  festival  annually  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  sacrffices  .were  offered  and  ban- 
quets provided.  uEneas  first  established  iu 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  544. 

Paris,  I.  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba,  also  called  Alexander,  He  was  des- 
tined, even  before  his  brrth,  to  become  the  ruin 
of  his  eountrv ;  and  whea  his  mother,  in  the 
first' month  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that 
she  should  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  set 
fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the 
calamities  which  might  be  expected  frotn  the 
imprudence  of  her  future  son,  and  which  would 
end  in  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Priam,  to  pre- 
vent so  great  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  child  as  soon 
as  bora.  The  slave  did  not  destroy  him,  hut 
was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida,  where 
the  shepherds  of  tne  place  found  him,  and  edu- 
cated him  as  their  own  son.  Some  attribute 
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the  preservation  cf  hfe  life,  before  be  wa*  found 
by  the  shepherd*,  to  the  motherly  tenderness  of 
a  she-bear  which  sockled  him.  Young  Paris, 
though  educated  amongahepherds  and  peasants, 
gave  early  proofs  of  courage  and  intrepidity ; 
and  from  his  care  in  protecting  the  flocks*  of 
mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  the  wild 
beasts,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander 
{helper  or  defender).  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  shepherd*,  and  his  graceful  countenance 
and  manly  deportment  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  CEnone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he 
married.  Ue  was  chosen  umpire  between  Ju- 
no. Minerva,  and  Venus;  and  appointed  to  ad- 
judge the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  fairest  of  the 
goddesses.  The  goddesses  appeared  before  their 
judge,  and  each  tried,  by  promises  and  entrea- 
ties, to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  in- 
fluence nis  judgment.  Juno  promised  him  a 
kingdom;  Minerva,  military  glory ;  and  Venus, 
the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife,  as 
Ovid  expresses  it.    Heroid.  17,  v.  118  :— 

Unaque  cum,  rtgmm  ;  belli  darei  alter  laudem  / 
T)jndaridu  conjtuc,  Tertia  dixit,  eri$. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and  pro- 
mises, Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  of  Pans  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew  upon 
the  judge  and  his  family  the  resentment  of  the 
two  other  gcxft esses.  Soon  afte r.  Priam  propos- 
ed a  contest  among  his  sons  and  other  princes, 

.  and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one 
of  the  finest  bulls  of  mount  Ida.    His  emissa- 

.  ries  were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctant- 
ly yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  again  this  favourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists  of  the  com- 
batants. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  ri- 
vals, Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus;  Cycnus,  son 

,  of  Neptune;  Polites,  Helen  us,  and  Deiphobus, 
sons  ortViam.  He  also  obtained  a  superiority 
over  Hector  himself.  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  soon  discovered  that  he  was  her  broth- 
er, and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to  her  fa- 
ther and  to  his  children.  Priam  acknowledged 
Paris  as  nis  son,  forgetful  of  the  alarming  dream 
which  had  influenced  him  to  meditate  his  death, 
and  all  jealousy  ceased  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  suffer  himself  to  remain  in- 
active; he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to 
redeem  Hesione,  nis  father's  sister,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  away.  He  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect ; 
but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and, 
while  the  husband  was  absent  in  Crete,  Paris 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  to  fly 
to  Asia.  TJpon  this,  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelaus.  Vid.  Tboya.  Paris, 
meanwhile,  who  had  refnsed  Helen  to  the  peti- 
tions and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  subjects,  to  oppose 
the  enemy :  but  the  success  of  the  war  was 
neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means. 
He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
right  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
Injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  front  of  the  armv,  where  he  walk- 
ed before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at  the  persua- 
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akm  of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris  moat  have  pet 

ished,  had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen  Ida 
from  the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  He  ae*. 
ertheless  wounded,  in  another  battle,  Maea* 
on,  Euryphjlus,  and  Diomedes ;  and,  accordag 
to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  ar- 
rows the  great  Achillea.  Vid.  Achilla.  Tk 
death  of  Paris  is  differently  related :  some  sap- 
pose  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of 
the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  which  had  been  can 
in  the  possession  of  Hercules,  and  thai  whet 
he  found  himself  languid  on  account  of  fe* 
wound*,he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  tat 
feet  of  CEnone,  whom  be  had  basely  abanda- 
ed,  and  who,  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  had 
foretold  him  that  he  would  solicit  her  a^gsrim^f 
in  his  .dying,  moments.  He  expired  before  Is 
came  into  the  presence  .of  CEnone,  and  the 
nymph,  still  mindful  of  theif  former  loves,ihrev 
herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  i£ 
the  heart.  According  to  some  authors,  Puis 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  let 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  he  was  driven  on  the  cot* 
of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  aw 
country,  detained  him.  and  when  he  heard  rf 
the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the  las? 
of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at  his  court  and  per1 
mitted  Paris  to  retire.  Vid.  Helena*  Dutp 
Crh>  1,  3,  and  4.— Apolhd.  3,  c.  12.— Homer. 
n.—Ooid.  Heroid.  5, 16,'  and  17.— Quint  C± 
lad.  10,  v.  290.—Boral.  od.  S.—Burij.  » 
lphig.—Hygin.  fob.  92  and  273. — VirgJE*.  \ 
&c—  Mlian.  V.  B.  12,  c.  42.— rams.  10,c2I 
— Cic.  de  Div.—Jjycophr.  d~  Tzttx.  t»  Lac 

II.  A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  tk 

good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c  Thai. 
Ann.  13,  c.  19,  &c. 

Pirmenides,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elk, 
who  flourished  about  505  years  before  Christ. 
He  wag  son  of  Pyres  of  Elis,  and  the  pupil  of 
Xenojmanes,  or  of  Anaximander,  according  to 
some.  He  maintained  that  there  were  only  two 
elements,  Are  and  the  earth ;  and  he  taught  that 
the  first  generation  of  men  was  produced  from 
the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the  earth  was 
round,  and  habitable  only  in  the  two  temperate 
zones,  and  that  it  was  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air, » 
that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  on  its  sur- 
face. There  were,  as  he  supposed,  onrytvo 
sorts  of  philosophy ;  one  founded  on  reason,  and 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  digested  this  unpop- 
ular system  in  verse,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments remain.  JXog. 

Parmrnio,  a  celebrated  general  in  tfcearmjn 
of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  krng*s  coat 
dence,  and  was  more  attached  to  hi*  person  « 
a  man  than  as  a  monarchy  When  Darius,  kin? 
of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  all  the  countrv 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  vidi 
his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  lO,000tal- 
ents  of  gold,  Parmenio  took  occasion  to  observe. 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  accept  of  these 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander.  So  womld  I 
were  I  Parmenio,  replied  the  conQuerer.  This 
friendship,  so  true  and  inviolable,  was  sacni- 
ced  to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  suspicion: 
and  Alexander,  who  had  too  eagerly  listened 
to  a  light,  and  perhaps  a  false,  accusation,  or- 
dered Parmenio  and  his  son  to  be  put  to  drath, 
as  if  guilty  of  treason  against  hisperstti.  /Par- 
menio was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  r^e,  B.  C 
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310l  He  died  in  the  greatest  popularity ;  and 
it  has  been  judiciously  observed,  that  Parmenio 
obtained  many  victories  with  on  t  Alexander, 
bat  Alexander  not  one  without  Parmenio. 
Curt.  7,  &c.—Plui  in  Alex. 

Parpboror,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  colony,  built  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer 
his  native  city.    Strab.  M.—PdRtf .  7,  c  3. 

PARiHism,  I.  a  famous  painter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  Ephesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about  415 
years  before  Christ.  He  acquired  himself  great 
reputation  by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than 
that  in  which  he  aUegorically  represented  the 
people  of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the 
clemency,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arro- 
gance,-and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently 
characterised  that  celebrated  nation.  He  once 
entered  the  lists  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they 
had  produced  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds 
came  to  pick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the 
grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Immedi- 
ately Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeu- 
xis said  remove  your  curtain,  that  we  may  see  the 
painting.  The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and 
Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  conquered  by 
exclaiming,  Zeuxis  has  deceived  birds ;  but  Par- 
rhasius has  deceived  Zeuxis  himself.  Parrha- 
sius grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
calling  himself  the  king  of  painters.  Plul.  in 
lytes.  de  Poet,  and.— Pans.  1,  c.  28.— PJm.  35, 

v.  10.— Herat.  4,  od.  8. II.  A  son  of  Jupiter, 

or,  according  to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a  nymph 
called  Philonomia. 

Partrsnia  and  ParthSnit,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  During  the 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  absent  from 
their  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Spar- 
ta before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia. 
This  long  absence  alarmed  the  Lacedaemonian 
women,  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spar- 
tans were  reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they 
continued  in  their  resolution,  the  state  must  at 
last  decay  for  want  of  citizens;  and  when  they 
had  duly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empow- 
ered all  the  young  men  in  the  jurmy,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  age,  and  who 
therefore  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return 
to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  all  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  state,  to  raise  a  fat  a  re  generation.  Ii  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  children  that 
sprang  from  this  union  were  called  Parthenim, 
or  setts  of  virgins,  (xaoBt**.)  The  war  with 
Messenia  was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the 
8m nans  returned  victorious;  but  the  cold  ni- 
di tie  re  nee  with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
Parthenias  was  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. They  joined  with  the  Helots,  and  it 
was  'mutually  agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
m*«*acre  was  to  be  done  at  a  general  assembly, 
and  the  signal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the 
air.  The  whole,  however,  was  discovered 
throigb  the  diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  the 
Helots ;  and  when  the  people  bad  assembled, 
the  Parthenr*  discovered  tint  all  was  known, 
\*f  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
man  should  throw  up  his  cap..  The  Partheniae, 


though  apprehensive  of  punishment,  were  not 
visibly  treated  with  greater  severity;  their  ca- 
lamitous condition  was  attentively  examined 
and'the  Spanans{  afraid  of  another  conspiracy, 
and  awed  by  their  numbers,  permitted  them  to 
sail  for  Italy,  with  Phalantus,  their  ringleader, 
at  their  head.  They  settled  m  Magna  Gnecia, 
and  built  Tarentum,  about  707  years  before 
Christ  Justin.  3,  c.  5.— Strab.  6.— Pans,  in 
Lacon.  &.c.—Plut.  in  Apoph. 

Parth  enius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  romance 
de  Amotoriis  Afeclumibus  has  been  edited  in 
13mo.  Basil.  1531. 

Parysatis,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Darius 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnenon 
and  Cyrus  the  younger.  The  death  of  Cyrus, 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 

Grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to 
er  resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned 
in  his  fall.  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stretched  on  two  poles  before  ner  eyes, 
because  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  off  the 
hand  and  the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  cruelties 
offended  Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon  -,  but  they  were  soon 
after  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
Pint,  in  Art.—Ctes. 

Pamienus.  (Paulus,)  I.  a  Roman  knight, 
nephew  to  the  poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  'likewise  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Plin.  ep.  6  and  9. II.  Crispus,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator,  but  more  as  the  hus- 
band of  Domitia  and  afterwards  of  Agrippina, 
Nero's  mother,  &c.     Tacit  Ann.  6,  c.  90. 

Paterculus,  I.  a  Roman,  whose  daughter, 
Sulpicia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 

at  Rome.    Plin.  7,  c.  35. IL  Velleius,  an 

historian.     Vid.  VeUeius. 

Patizithbs,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re- 
sembled Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
dec,    Herodot.  3,  c.  61. 

PAtroclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  called  Philomela,or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the  son  of 
Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  trom  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned. 
He  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthia, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
Achilles,  the  mon  arch's  son .  When  h  is  f  rien  d 
'refhsed  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patro 
clus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence 
was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks, 
But  at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  return  to 
the  war,  and  'Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear 
in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclus,  to- 
gether with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  the 
arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Trojans,  and  obliged  them 
to  flv  within  their  walls  for  safety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  of  the  city;  hut 
A  polio,  who  had  interested  himself  for  the  Tro- 
jans, placed  himself  to  oppose  them,  and  Hector, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  sod,  dismounted  from 
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hjs  char**  to  attack  faim,  at  be  anempmd  to 

atrip  ope  of  the  Trojans  whom  be  baa  slain. 
The  engagement  was  obstinate,  bat  ai  last  Pa- 
troclus was  overpowered  by  the  vajour  of  Hec- 
tor and  the  interposition  of  Apollo.  His  arms 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  Rec- 
tor would  have  severed  his  head  from  his  body 
had  not  Ajax  and  McneUus  intervened.  IJUs 
body  was  ai  last  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.  His  funeral  was  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Achillea 
sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  besides  four  of  their  horses  and  two  of 
his  dogs ;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
querors were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achillea. 
The  death  of  Palroclua,  as  it  is  described  by 
Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events;  Achilles  for- 
got  his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and 
entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  tall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerfully  kindled 
his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Tro- 
jan armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  body  of  Pairoclus.  The  patronymic 
of  Actorid$i  is  often  applied  to  Patroclus,  be- 
cause Actor  was  lather  to  Mencdtius.  Diclys 
CrcL  4,  &c.— Hovur.  jl.  9,  te—AvoUed.  3,  c. 
1&—Hijgin.  fab.  97  and  275.— QvuL  Mel.  13, 
v.  973. 

Paula,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of 
thepretorian  guards.  The  emperor  divorced 
her.  and  Paula  retired  to  solitude  and  obscurity 
with  composure. 

Paulina,  I.  a  Roman  lady  who  married  Sa- 
tu minus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace  was 
disturbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir- 
tue by  a  young  man  named  Mundus,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  who  bad  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  the  priests 
of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  Anubis  wish- 
ed to  communicate  to  her  something  of  moment, 
Satarninus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife, 
and  the  temple  of  Isis  was  overturned  and 
Mundus  banished,  &c  Joseph.  A.  18,  c.  4,— 
If.  The  wife  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who 
attempted  to  kill  herself  when  Nero  had  or- 
dered her  husband  to  die.  The  emperor,  bow- 
ever,  prevented  her,  and  she  lived  some  few 
days  after,  in  the  greatest  melancholy.  Tacit. 
Ann.  15,  c.  03,  Ac. 

Pauijnus  Pompbiiw,  I.  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusti*  had  be?un  63  years 
before.     Tacit.  Ann.    13,   e.   53.— Sfedtomu. 

II.  A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 

mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which  i*  lost.  Pau- 
Jinus  also  distinguished  himself  in  Britain,  Ac. 
He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho  against  Vitellius. 
Pit*.  5,  c.  1. 

Paulus  JSmvlius,  I.  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
JEmvlins  who  fell  at  Camus,  was  celebrated  for 
his  victories,  and  received  the  surname  of  Mact- 
donitms  from  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  In 
his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
•*ainst  the  Ligurians.  whom  he  totally  sub* 
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His  aaalicaaioivi  for  a  . 
bhip  proved  abortive  j  but  when  Perseus,  ue 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  a  as* 
Rome,  the  a biliiiesof  Paulus  were  remesaberei, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  consulship  ahx 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  this  apposy- 
men*  he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  an* 
soon  a  general  engagement  was  fenght  atar 
Pydna,  The  Romans  obtained  the  naory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  descried  by  all  hp  sub- 
ject*. In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  mav 
self  master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  sooa  after  tat 
fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his  presence, 
Paulas  did  not  exalt  over  his  fallen  enemy;  ha 
when  he  had  gently  rebuked  him  lor,  bis  ten* 
ity  in  attacking  the  Romans,  be  had  ad  tones' 
himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  offices* of  sa 
army  who  surrounded  him,  and  ieetiagl?  to* 
larged  on  the  instability  of  fortune  and  vi- 
cissitude of  all  human  affairs.  When  he  had 
finally  settled  the  government  of  Mace^nan 
with  ten  commissioners  from  Home,  and  after 
he  had  sacked  70  cities  of  Epirua,  and  divided 
the  booty  among  his  soldiers,  Paulas  return**" 
to  Italy.  He  was  received  with  the  nana!  ac- 
clamations, and  .though  some  of  the  nediueut 
soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  capitol.  yet  three  days  were  apposWd 
to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  Feiseas, 
with  his  wretched  family,  adorned  the  triunsa 
of  the  conqueror;  and  as  they  were  draggled 
through  tbe  streets,  before  the  chariot  of  Pantua, 
they  drew  tears  of  compassion  from  the  people. 
Tbe  riches  which  the  Romans  derived  from  this 
conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people  were 
freed  from  all  taxes  till  the  consalship  of  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa ;  but  while  every  one  of  the  cit- 
izens received  some  benefit  from  the  victoria  of 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  ap- 
propriated for  his  own  use  nothing  of  tbe  Mace- 
donian treasures  except  the  library  of  Pereem 
In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards  elected,  Paulas  behaved  with  tbe  great-* 
moderation,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  net 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con- 
fessed, by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustained.  He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  whom  be  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the 'family  of  Maximo*,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  African  us.  He  had  also 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of 
Cato,  and  the  other  JElius  Tubero.  He  after- 
wards divorced  Papiria ;  and  when  his  frien*b 
wished  to  reprobate  bis  conduct  in  doing  so,  br 
observing  that  she  was  young  and  handsome, 
and  that  she  had  made  him  father  of  a  fine 
•family,  Paulas  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  he 
then  wore  was  new  and  well-made,  but  that  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  bar 
himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  him. 
He  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  be  had  twa 
sons,  whose  sudden  death  exhibited  toihe  Ro- 
mans, in  the  most  engaging  view,  their  father's 
philosophy  and. stoicism.  The  elder  of  these 
sons  fled  live  days  before  Paulus  triumphed 
over  Versens,  ant  the  other,  three  davs  alter  the 
public  procession.  Th  is  domestic  calamity  did 
not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  conqueror ;  v* 
before  he  retired  to  a  private  station,  he  ha- 
rangued the  people,  a>  d  in  mentioning  the  se- 
verity of  fortune  upot  his  family,  he  expressed 
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the  republic  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
prosperity  of  an  individual.    JPluL  m  viid.— 

Liv.  43,  44,  tes—Juslm.  33,  c  1,  Ac II. 

Maximua.  VuLMarijrwsF*bw-—\ll>&&- 
neta,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  work  was  ed- 
ited apud  Aid.  fol.  1598. IV.  L.  -finxylius.  a 

consul,  who,  when  .opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
and  recommended  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not  facing 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  advice  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  battle  of  Cannes,  so  glorious  to  An- 
nibal, and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  followed. 
Paulus  was  wounded ;  but  when  he  might  have 
escaped  from  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a  horse 

fenerously  offered  by  one  of  his  officers,  he 
isdained  to  fly,  and  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.  Horal.  od.  12,  v.  3a— liv.  93,  c.  39. 
Pabuhus,  I.  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Platsea  against 
the  Persians :  but  the  haughtiness  of  bis  behav- 
iour created  nim  many  enemies,  and  the  Athe- 
nians soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied  with  b  is 
countrymen,  and  he  offered  to.  betray  Greece  to 
the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  marriage,  as  the 
reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their 
monarch.  His  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
means  of  a  youth,  who  was  intrusted  .with  his 
letters  to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go.  on  the 
lecollection  that  such  as  had  been  employed  in 
that  office  before  had  never  returned.  The 
letters  were  given  to  the  Epbori  of  Sparta,  and 
the  perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid  open,  fie  fled  for 
safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanc* 
titw*  of  the  place  screened  him  from  the  violence 
of  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which 
was  carried  there  oy  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temple,  and  died  a|>out  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival  and  solemn 
?aroes  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only 
Teeborn  Spartans  contended.  There  was  also 
in  oration  spoken  in  his  praise,  in  which  his 
tcrioos  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle 
>f  Platsea  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius,  C  Nep. 
n  viU.—Plut.  in  Arid,  <fr  U\em.—Herodrt. 

>. II.  Another,  at  the  court  of  King  Philip. 

3e  was  grossly  and  unnaturally  abused  by  Au 
alus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he 
omplained  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  the 
ring  in  some  measure  disregarded  his  remon- 
trances.  This  incensed  Pausanias ;  he  resolved 
?  revenge  himself,  and  stabbed  Philip  as  he  en- 
ured a  public  theatre.  After  this  bloody  action 
e  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot, 
rhich  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city, 
ut  he  was  stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of 
v  ine.  and  fell  down.  Atialus,  Perdiccas,  and 
tber  friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  im- 
led  lately  fell  upon  him  and  despatched  him. 
ame  support  that  Pausanias  committed  this 
nrder  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife 
f  P  hi  I  i  p,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.    Diod.  1 6. 

•Justin.  9.— Flu*,  in  Apopk. III.  A  celc- 

rated  orator  and  historian, who  settled  at  Rome, 
..  D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced 
?e.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  ten 
vok«,  in  this  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  gives, 
ith  great  precisian  and  geographical  know- 


ledge, aa  account  of  the  riMticn  of  its  different 
cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  several  curios* 
iies/which  they  contained.  He  has  also  inter- 
woven mythology  in  his  historical  account,  and 
introduced  many  fabulous  traditions  and  super 
stitious  stories,  In  each  book  the  author  treats 
of  a  separate  country,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia,  • 
Messenia,Eks,&c.  Some  suppose  that  he  gave 
a  similar  description  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
There  was  another  Pausanias,  a  native  of  Csssa- 
rea  in  Cappadoeia.  who  wrote  some  declama- 
tions, and  who  is  often  confounded  with  the  his- 
torian of  that  name.  The  best  edition  of  Pau- 
sanias is  that  of  Khunins,  fol.  IAfi.  1696; 

IV.  A  king  of  8parta,  of  the  ranuly^of  the  Eu- 
rysthenidae,  who  died  397  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of 
14  years. 

Pausus,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
painting  of  his  mistress,  Glycere.  whom  be  rep- 
resented as  sitting  on  the  ground  and  making 
garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance t  be  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards 
by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received  the  name 
of  SUphanoptocon.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Pausias,  the  Sicyouians  were  obliged  to  pari 
with  the  pictures  they  possessed  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scaurus, 
the  Roman,  bough** them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  built  during  his  edileship.  Pausias 
lived  about  360  years  before  Christ.  PJfo  36, 
ell.  ' 

Paniua  Bubsos,  I.  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Cyrene  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
j£sculapins.  He  was  condemned  under  Nero, 
Ac.  Turit.  Ann.  14,  c.  18.— II.  A  nephew* 
of  Julius  Caesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his 
legions  in  Gaul,  Ac.— III.  Poplicola,  a  law- 
yer in  the  age  of  Horace.  His  lather  was  one 
of  J.  Caesars  heirs,  and  became  consul  with 
Augustus,  after  Pansa's  death. 

Pelasgl/    Vid.  Part  L 

Prlbos.     Vid.  Part  III. 

PEijftpftu,  a  festival  .observed  by  the  people 
of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept  in 
imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a.  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  objects 
of  worship. 

Pblofidas,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Hippoclus,  He  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity;  but 
when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  his 
presents,  Pelonidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth 
and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoyment  of  his. 
friend's  conversation  and  of  his  poverty.  Prom 
their  friendship  and  intercourse  the  Thebans 
derived  the  most  considerable  advantages.  No 
sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta  prevailed  at 
Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  been  banished  from  the  city,  than 
Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
ile?, resolved  to  free  his  countrv  from  foreign 
slavery.  His  plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and 
his  deliberations  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epa- 
minondaa,  who  had  been  left  by  the  rvrants  at 
Thebes,  aa  being  in  appearance  a  worthless  and 
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3  ognincaat  philosopher,  animated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  eleven 
of  his  associates,  entered  Thebes,  and  canity 
massacred  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  and  freed 
the  country  from  foreign  masters.  After  this 
successful  enterprise,Pelopidas  was  unanimous- 
ly placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  so 
confident  were  the  Thebans  of  his  abilities  as  a 
general  and  a  magistrate,  that  they  successively 
re-elected  him  13  times  to  fill  the  honourable 
office  of  governor  of  Boeotia.  Epaminondas 
shared  with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The- 
bans were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
carried  on  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pheree, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander ;  but  bis 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enemy's  camp  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  but*  Epaminondas  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  bim,and  he  was  killed,  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ob- 
tained the  victory,  B.  C.  364  years.  Pelopidas 
is  admired  for  his  valour,  as  he  never  engaged 
an  enemy  without  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  with  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  the  glory  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  Pint.  <f- 
C.  JV«p.  in  vita.—Xentpk.  Hist.  G.—Diod.  15.— 

PELOPOMNcwIcyii  Bblldm,  a  celebrated 
war,  which  continued  for  97  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  respective  allies.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are 
these:  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
ready extended  over  Greece,  and  it  had  procu- 
red itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
when  the  Corey reans,  who  had  been  planted  by 
a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their 
founders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  every  colony  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother-country.  The  Co- 
rinthians wished  to  punish  that  infidelity ;  and 
when  the  people  of  Epidamus,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  some 
of  the  barbarians  of  Illyricum,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth gladly  granted  to  the  Epidamnians  that 
assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicited  from 
the  Corcyreans,  their  founders  and  their  patrons. 
The  Corcyreans  were  offended  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Corinth  in  the  affairs  of  their  colony ; 
they  manned  a  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamnians.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Corcyreans,  and  their  insolence  to  some  of  the 
Elians  who  had  furnished  a  few  ships  to  the 
Corinthians,  provoked  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
the  discontent  became  general.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, who  had  long  beheld  with  concern  and 
with  jealousy  the  ambitious  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, determined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Corinthians.  However,  before  they  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  Spartans,  was  taken  *as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Spartans  were  supported  hv 
all  the  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  except 
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Argot  and  pan  of  Aehaia,  besides  the  feopv&f 
Megara,  Boeotia,  Pbocis,  Locris,  Leucscs,  Aa- 
bracia,  and  Anactoriam.    The  Platseans,  the 
Lesbians,  Carinas,  Cnians,  Messenians,  Aesr- 
naniana,  Zacyatbians,  Corcyreans,  Dorians,  at: 
Thracians,  were  the  friends  of  the  A  thenar, 
with  all  the  Cyclades,  exeept  Enbcea,  SanKs. 
Melos,  and  Thera.   The  first  blow  had  already 
been  struck,  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  an  attempt 
of  the  Boeotians  to  surprise  Platsea ;  and  there- 
fore Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  who  bad  a 
vain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies,  en- 
tered Attica,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  6ty680 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  eountry  by  fire  asd 
sword.    Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  a 
the  field ;  but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
set  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus.    Megara  was  also  depopu- 
lated by  an  army  of  90,000  men ;  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  concluded 
in  celebrating,  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  unJe. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a  pes- 
tilence whieh  raged  in  Athens,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Tie 
public  calamity  was  still  heightened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Peloponnesian  army  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidaurus  and 
in  Thrace.    The  pestilence  which  had  carried 
away  so  many  or  the  Athenians  proved  also 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  years 
and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.    The  following  years  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  events ;  but,  some  time 
after,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  inva- 
ded JEtolia,  where  bis  arms  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  success:    He  also  fortified  Pylos  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advan- 
tages over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens,  refused. 
The  fortune  of  war  soon  after  changed,  aid 
the  Lacedasmonians,  under  the  prudent  conduct 
of  Brasidas,  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  victorious 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their 
genera],  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander; and  the  pacific  disposition  ofNkias, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens,  made  over- 
tures of  peace  and  universal  tranquillity.  Phs- 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wished  then 
to  be  accepted ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Corin- 
thians prevented  the  discontinuation  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  hostilities  began  anew.  But  while 
war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  a  new  expedition  ;  they  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Gorgias  of  Leontinm,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alctbiade*,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  90  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.  416.    Syracuse  implored  the  assistance  ox 
Corinth,  and  Gylippns  was  sent  to  direct  her 
operations,  and  to  defend  her  against  the  power 
of  her  enem ies.   After  a  campaign  of  two  vears 
of  Woodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were  totally 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  tha^ survived  the 
destructive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war.    AJ- 
cibiades,  who  had  been  treated  with  cruelty  b? 
his  countrymen,  and  who  had  forborne  thne 
resided  in  Sparta,  and  directed  tor  military 
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operations,  now  exerted  himself  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  tbe  confederates,  by  inducing  the 
Persians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  country. 
The  Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
tory, and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeated 
by  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians  beheld  with 
rapture  the  success  of  their  arms :  bnt  when 
their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades.  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  near  Andrew,  by  Lysan- 
der, the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  they  showed 
their  discontent  and  mortification  by  eagerly 
listening  to  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  grate- 
fully had  acknowledged  themselves  indebted 
for  their  former  victories.  Alcibiades  was  d  is- 
graced  in  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 
manders were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  republic.  This  change  of 
admirals,  and  the  appointment  of  Callicratidas 
to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  office  had  expired 
vr.th  the  year,  produced  new  operations.  The 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet,  ana  the  two  nations 
decided  their  superiority  near  Arpinuss,  in  a 
naval  battle.  Callicratidas  was  killed,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  conquered ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasioned 
were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  bad  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  *. 'Lysander  was  again 
placed4 at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
instead  of  Eteonicus,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  the  death  of  Callicratidas. 
The, superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
the  Peioponnesians,  rendered  the  former  inso- 
lent, proud,  and  negligent ;  and  when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  orpursue  their  amusements  on 
the  seashore  at  J&gospotafnos,  Lysander  at- 
tacked their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  complete. 
Of 'one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  es- 
caped ;  eight  of  which  fled,  under  tbe  command 
of  Conon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat  Tbe  Athen ian  prisoners  were  all  mas- 
sacred: and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquer- 
ors had  extended  their  dominion  over  tbe  states 
and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
formerly  acknowledged  the  power  of  Athens, 
ihey  returned  home  to  finish  the  war  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital  of  Attica.  The  siege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported  with  firm- 
ness; and  the  first  Athenian  who  mentioned 
capitulation  to  his  countrymen,  was  instantly 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  and  all  the  citizens  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  the  same  moment  would  terminate 
their  independence  and  their  lives.  This  ani- 
mated language,  however,  was  not  long  con- 
tinued. During  four  months,  negociations  were 
carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the  aristocrat^ 
cat  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  last  it  was 
agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be  demol- 
shed,  together  with  the  long  walls  which  join- 
ed them  to  the  city ;  all  their  ships,  except  12, 
w/ere  to  be  surrendered  to  tbe  enemy ;  they  were 
to  resign  every  pretension  to  their  ancient  do- 
minions abroad ;  to  recall  from  banishment  all 
the  members  of  the  late  aristocracy;  to  follow 
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the  Spartans  in  war;  and,  in  time  of  peare,  to 
frame  the  constitution  according  to  the  will  and 
the  prescriptions  of  their  Peloponnesian  con- 
querors. The  terms  were  accepted,  and\  the 
enemy  entered  the  harbour,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni 
ans  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  annP 
versary  of  the  immortal  victory  which  their  an- 
cestors had  obtained  over  the  Persians,  about  76 
years  before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
walls  and  fortifications  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  the  conquerors  observed, 
that,  in  the  demolition  of  Athens,  succeeding 
ages  would  fix  tbe  era  of  Grecian  freedom. 
The  day  was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the 
recitation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  was -reduced  to  misery,  and  ban- 
ished from  her  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kin- 
dred sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  misery  and 
servitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  which  was  once 
called  the  common  patroness  of  Greece  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia.  This  memorable  event  hap- 
pened  about  404  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  30  tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over 
the  government  of  the  city.  Xen.  Grac.  Hist. 
—Pint,  in.  toys.  Per.  Alctb.  Nic.  <f»  Ages.—Di- 
od.—\  1 ,  Ac.— Aristophan.-- TntUyd.— Plato. — 
Arid,  bycias. — hocraUs.—C.  Nep.  in  Jjys. 
Aka.&c.—Cicin  of.  1,24. 

PfcHELoPB,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was  cele- 
brated about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus  mar- 
ried Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  coun- 
try. She  soon  after  became  mother  of  Telcma- 
chus,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  great  reluc- 
tance from  her  husband,  whom  the  Greeks  obli- 
ged to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Vid.  Palamedes. 
She  was  soon  beset  by  a  number  of  importuning 
suiters,  who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  not  longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget 
his  loss,  and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received  their 
addresses  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  were, 
in  their  hands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with  hopes 
and  promises,  and  declared  that  she  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finish- 
ed a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  employ- 
ed. The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  their  eager  expectations,  by  un- 
doing in  the  night  what  she  had  done  in  the 
daytime.  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Penelope's  web,  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  however,  delivered  her  from  fears 
and  from  her  dangerous  suiters.  Penelope  is  * 
described  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
and  chastity ;  but  some  more  modern  writers  dis- 
pute her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  voluptuous  of  her 
sex.  After  \he  return  of  Ulysses,  Penelope  bad 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe ;  but  if 
we  believe  the  traditions  that  were  longpreserv- 
ed  at  Mantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wiffe 
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tor  bar  mcontinenee  during  b»  ibmei.  end 
Penelope  fled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  JUan- 
tiaea,  where  she  died  and  was  buried.  After 
the  death  of  Ulysses,  according  to  Hyginus,  she 
married  Telegoaus,  her  husband's  sonby  Circe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  Some  say  that 
her  original  name  was  Arnee,  or  Amirace,  and 
that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  some  river 
birds,  called  penelopes,  had  saved  her  from  the 
waves  of  the  sea  when  her  father  had  exposed 
her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to  destroy  her,  be- 
cause the  oracles  had  told  him  that  his  daughter 
by  Peribma  would  be  the  most  dissolute  of  her 
sex  and  a  disgrace  to  her  family.  Apollod.  3,  c. 
10.— Pans.  3,  c.  12.— #<w*#r.  U.  #  Od.-OvU. 
Htroid.  1.  Aki.—AritLU.  Bist.  asm.  8.—#y- 
gin.  fab.  127.—Arijkp*.  **  Avib.r-Plin.  37. 

Pjenthilos,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  jEgyslhus,  who  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Argos.  He  was 
driven  some  time  after  from  his  throne  by  the 
Heraclidttjand  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and  thence 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Pans.  5. 
e.4.— Slr*b.  13.— PaUrc  l,c.  I. 

Pbnthylcs,  a  prince  of  Papbos,  who  assisted 
Xefies  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated  many  im- 
portant things  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Persians,  cYc    Hsrodot.  7,  c  195. m    « 

PfSRDiccia,  L  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  739,  wasdesceridcd  from  Temenus.  •  He 
increased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  showed  his  son  Argeus 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told  him  that 
as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and  sue-, 
eessors  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid  in 
the  same  grave,so  lon$  would  the  crown  remain 
in  the  family.  These  injunctions  were  observed 
till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  was  buried  out 
of  Macedonia.  Bsrodot*  7  and  8.— Justin.  7.  c.  2. 
— Il.Another  king  of  Macedonia,son  of  Alex* 
ander.  He  reigned  during  the  Peloponaesian 
war,  and  assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Athens.  He  behaved  with  great  courage  on  the 
throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  of 
glory  and  independence,  daring  which  he  had 
subdued  some  of  his  barbarian  neighbours,— 
1IL  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sup* 
ported  on  his  throne  by  Ipbioratesthe  Athenian, 
against  the  intrusions  of  Pausanias.  He  was 
killed  in  a  war  against  the  Illvrians,  B.  C.  360. 
Justin.  7,  &c- — IV.  One  of  the  friends  and  fa- 
vourites of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  king's 
death  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute;  and 
the  ring  which  he  had  received  from  the  band  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seamed  in  some  measure 
to  fa  von  r  his  pretensions.  The  better  to  support 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  strengthened  him- 
self by  making  a  League  with  Eumenes.  His 
ambitious  views  ware  easily  discovered  by  Anti- 
gonu*  and  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexan* 
der.  who  all  wished,  (ike  Perdiecas,  to  succeed 
to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Antinater,  Cratarus,  ana  Ptolemy, 
leagued  with  Antigonu*  against  him,  and  after 
much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was 
totally  ruined,  and  at  last  assassinated  in  his 
tent  in  Egypt,  bv  his  own  officers,  about  321 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  PhU.  im  Alex. 
r-FHod.  17  and  19.— Curt.  10.— C.  MS*  £*«, 
-J&iam.  V.  H,  12. 
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modus.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  virtuous 
and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others  paint  hia 
as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppressive  tyrant,  whs 
committed  the  greatest  barbarities  to  ennea 
himself.  ♦  Be  was  put  to  death  for  aspiring  is 
the  empire.    Beroduin, 

PsaiANDW,  1  a  tyranjt  of  Corinth,  sua  ol 
Cypsclus,  The  first  years  of  his  government 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  learnt  lobe- 
coma  oppressive,  when  he  had  consulted  thetj- 
rant  of  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of  reigning. 
He  was  not  only  cruel  to  his  subjects,  but  hia 
family  also  were  objects  of  his  vengeance.  He 
committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and  pat  is 
death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accusation. 
He  also  banished  his  son  Lycophron  tc  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  because  the  youth  pitied  ana 
wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de- 
tested the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Penance? 
died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian  era,  ia 
his  80th  year  ;  and  by  the  meanness  of  his  flatter- 
ers he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  ma 
of  Greece,  Though  he  was  tyrannical,  yet  he 
patronised  the  fine  arts;  be  was  food  of  peace, 
and  be  showed  himself  the  friend  and  protector 
of  genius'  and  of  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that 
a  man  ought  solemnly  to  keep  his  word,  but  not 
to  hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  ha 
interest.  He  said,  also,  that  not  only  crimes 
ought  to  be  punished^  but  also  every  wicked  and 
corrupt  thought    Dug.  in  vita. — ArisL  5,  Pe- 

lit.—Paus.  %> IL  A  tyrant  of  Amhrach, 

whom  some  rank  with  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

PsaicLEe,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family,  son 
of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  nan> 
rally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he  im- 
proved by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon,  of 
Zeno,  and  of  Apaxagoras.  When  he  took  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he 
rendered  himself  popular  by  opposing  Cimoa, 
who  was  the  favourite  of  the  nobility ;  and,  to 
remove  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the 
people  had  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect  and 
to  venerate.  He  also  attacked  Canon,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostracism, 
Thucydides  also,  who  had  succeeded  Cimon  oa 
his  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Per- 
icles remained  for  15  years  the  sole  minister, 
and,  as  it  mar  be  said,  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
a  republic  which  always  showed  itself  so  leal- 
ous  of  its  liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so 
much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In  his 
ministerial  capacity,  Pericles  did  not  enrich 
himself,  but  the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the 
object  of  his  administration  He  made  war 
against  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  restored  the 
temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocian% 
who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  that  honour* 
able  trust.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Si* 
cyonians  near  Nemoea,  and  waged  a  successful 
war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  favourite  mistress,  Aspasia.  The 
Peloponaesian  war  was  fomented  by  bis  amh. 
tious  views.  Vid.  Pebtjumnesiacum  BdhM. 
But  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised  clamours 
against  Pericles,  and'tue  enraged  populace  »:- 
tributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  anr  condemned 
him  to  pay  50  talents.    This  loss  C  populu  uv 
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toot,  Jby  rrpqWicmn  caprice,  did  not  m>  match 
affect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death  of  all  his 
children  ;  and  when  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
m  as  passed  by,  he  was  again  restored  to  all  bia 
honours,  ana,  if  possible,  invested  with  more 

Sower  and  more  authority  than  before ;  but  the 
read ful  pestilence  which  had  diminished  the 
number  of  his  family,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
about  499  years  before.  Christ,  in  his  70th  year, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady  which ; 
robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens. 
Pericles  was  for  40  years  at  the  head  of  the  ad-  i 
ministration,  35  years  with  others  and  15  alone; 
and  (he  flourishing  state  of  the  empire,  during 
his  government,  gave  occasion  to  the  Athene 
aus  publicly  to  lament  his  loss,  and  to  venerate 
his  memory.  As  he  was  expiring,  and  seem- 
ingly senseless,  his  friends  that  stood  around 
his  bed  expatiated  with  warmth  on  the  most 
glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the  victories 
which  he  bad  won,  when  he  suddenly  interrupt* 
ed  their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying,  that 
in  mentioning  the  exploits  that  he  had  achiev- 
ed, and  which  were  common  to  him  with  all 
generals,  they  had  forgot  to  mention  a  circuoa- 
siance  which  reflected  far  greater  glory  upon 
him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above  all,  as  a  < 
man.  It  is,  says  he,  that  not  a  citizen  in  Athens 
has  been  obliged  to  put  on  mourning  on  my  ac- ! 
count.  The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with 
his  eloquence  that  they  compared  it  to  thunder 
and  lightning,  and,  as  to  another  lather  of  the 
gods,  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Olympian. 
Yet  great  and  venerable  as  this  character  may 
appear,  we  must  not  forget  the  follies  of  Peri- 
cles. Pericles  lost  all  his  legitimate  children 
by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natural  son  by 
his  own  name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law 
whieh  he  had  made  against  spurious  children, 
and  which  he  had  enforced  with  great  severity. 
This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten 
generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  affairs,  and,  like  his  colleagues, 
be  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusss.  Pans. 
1.  c.  25,— PhU.  in  vild.^Quintil.  19,  c  9.-* 
Cic.  de  OraL  3.— .fifos*.  V.  li.  4,  c.  Ml— 
Xen&ph.  Hist.  G. — Thucyd. 

Pbrieo£tbs  Diontsus,  a  poet.  Vid.  Dith 
nysius. 

Pcrilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Ovid.  FasL  3,  eL  7,  v.  1. 

Pcriluts,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  who 
made  a  brazen  bull  for  Pbalaris, tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Tbis  machine  was  fabricated  to  put 
criminals  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and 
it  wa*  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the  roar* 
ins:  of  a  bull.  When  Pernios  gave  it  to  Pba- 
laris the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by  light- 
i  ng  a  slow  fire  under  the  belhr  of  the  bull.  JHin. 
34.  c.  8.— Orid.  in  art.  Am.  1,  v.  653,  in  id.  439. 

Peripatstici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  received* 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Ptrifalon,  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
beciuse  thev  received  the  philosophers  lectures 
a « t h ey  vxUted,  ( rotwwrtc).  The  peripatetics 
acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
p!sred  their  summum  bomtm  not  in  the  pleas- 
ore  of  passive  sensation  Jtat  in  the  dua  exer- 


cise of  the  moral  an 
Cu.  4f*d.  9, 6c. 

PsaiFBSMQs,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece,  to 
whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Saiamis,  by  orCdr  oj 
4*  oracle*     - 

Psao,  or  Pjskonb,  a  daughter  of  Cimon,  re* 
markableibr  her  filial  affection.  When  her  fa- 
ther had  been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judge* 
had  condemned  him  to  starve,  she  supported 
his  life  by  giving  him  the  milk  of  hex  breasts  aa 
to  her  own  child.    VaL  Max.  6,  c  4. 

P«*oj4t  a  Roman,  who  meditated  the  death 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  lather,  Pacuvius, 
dissuaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Cartha* 
ginian  general. 

Psbpbhna,  (M.)  L  a  Roman,  who  conquered 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Ha 
died  B,  C.  130.— II.  Another,  who  joined  the 
rebellion  of  Seitorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some  time 
after  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Sexto* 
rius,  whom  he  had  invited  10  his  house.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  PImJL  in  &ert<—Pat*rc.  2,- 
c,  30.— -III.  A  Greek  who  obtained  the  eon* 
sulship  at  Rome.     Vol  Mai.  3.  e.  4. 

Paaasus,  or  Peases,  a  son  ot  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himself  like  his 
father,  bjfrhis.  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when 
he  had  made  suf&cien ^preparations,  ne  declared 
war  against  them.  Wnen  Paulus  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  ill 
Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his  inferiority  by 
his  imprudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who 
recommended  a  general  engagement,and  drawn 
up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  168. 
he  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause,  ana 
by  flying  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  he  left 
the  enemy  masters  of  the  fiekL  From  Pydna, 
Perseus  flew  to  Samothrace,  but  he  was  soon 
discovered  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brought 
into  the  presepce  of  the  Roman  conqueror, 
where  the  meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed 
him  to  ridicule,  and  not  to  me.rey.  He  was  car* 
ried  to  Rome,  aud  dragged  along  the  streets  o| 
the  city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  viewing  in 
their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  monarch 
who  had  once  defeated  their  armies,  and  spread 
alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  greatness  of  his  mili- 
tary preparations  and  by  his  bold  undertakings, 
Perseus  died  in  prison,  or,  according  to  some,  he 
was  put  to  a  shameful  death  the  first  year  of  his 
captivity.  He  had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  one  daughter,  whose  name  is  not 
known.  Alexander,  the  younger  of  these,  was) 
hired  to  a  Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  great* 
est  pan  of  his  life  in  obscurity,  till  his  ingenuity 
raised  htm  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  made 
secretary  to  the  senate.  JAv.  40.  Ac— Justin. 
33,  c.  1,  Ac.— Pint,  in  Pa/ulo.—Flor.  9,  c.  19.— 
ProperL  4,  el  19,  v.  39. 

Pcrshjs  Fr.ACCon,  Autos,  a  Latin  poet  ot 
Volaterrae.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  be  made  himself  known  bv  his  intimac? 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  ww  spent  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  te* 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Ooraums  the  celebrated  stok.  He  »'~~ 
5* 
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.  received  the  mstructionsof  Palemoo,  the 
marian,  and  Virginius,  the  rhetorician.  , 
rally  of  a  mild  disposition,  his  character  was  nn- 
knpeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  his 
benevolence  universally  admired.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  satirical  humour,  and 
made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
age  the  subject  of  his  poems.  He  aid  not  even 
spare  Nero,  and  the  more  effectually  to  expose 
the  emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  his 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  torva  mimal-  \ 
ianeis  implerwU  carnua  bombis,  with  the  three 
following  verses,  are  Nero's  according  to  some. 
But  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his  friendship 
for  Cornutus,  and  he  showed  his  regard  for  his 
character  and  abilities  by  making  mention  of 
his  name  with  peat  propriety  in  his  satires.  It 
was  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  preceptor  that 
he  corrected  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  represen- 
tation he  altered  the  words  Auriculas  asini 
Mida  rex  kabct,  into  Auriculas  asini  (mis  non 
kabH?  Persiusdied  in  the  30ih  year  of  his  age. 
A.  D.  03,  and  left  all  his  books,  which  consisted 
of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  his  preceptor  j  bat  Cornutus  only 
accepted  the  books,  and  returned  the  money  to 
the  sisters  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
satires  of  Persius  are  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  the  obscurity  of  style  and  of  language. 
But  though  they  may  appear  almost  unintelligi- 
ble ro  some,  it  ought  lobe  remembered  that  they 
were  read  with  pleasure  and  with  avidity  by  his 
contemporaries;  and  that  the  only  difficulties 
which  now  appear  to  the  moderns,  arise  from 
their  not  knowing  the  various  characters  which 
they  described,  the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and 
the  errors  which  they  censured.  The  satires 
of  Persius  are  generally  printed  with  those  of 
Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  which  will  be  found 
to  be  Hennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1695,  and  Hawkey, 
I2mo.  Dublin  1746.  The  best  edition  of  Per- 
sius, separate,  is  that  of  Meric  Casaubon,  12mo. 
Lond.  1647,  Martial—  QtairftJ.  10,  c.  1.— Au- 
gust, de  Magist.  9.—LaeUnU. 

Pertinax,  Poblius  Helvius,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like  his 
father,  who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the 
mean  employment  of  drying  wood  and  making 
charcoal.  H is  indigence,  howeve r,  d id  not  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and 
indeed  he  wasfor  some  time  employed  in  teach- 
ing a  number  of  pupils  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  in  Etruria.  He  left  his  laborious 
profession  for  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour 
and  intrepidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of 
the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  eminent  services. 
He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Moesia,  and  at  last  he  presided  over  the 
city  of  Rome  a*  urovernor.  When  Commodus 
was  murdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  select- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his 
refusal,  and  the  plea  of  old  aee  and  increased 
infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  brine  saluted 
emperor  and  A  nerd  sins.  He  melted  all  the  sil- 
ver statues  which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious 
predecessor,  and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all 

*»  concubines,  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the 
MO 


instruments  of  his  pleasure  and  extravagance, 
With  the  money  raised  from  these  be  enriched 
the  empire,  ana  was  enabled  to  abolish  ah  the 
taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  on  the  rims, 
ports,  and  highways  through  the  empire,  Taa 
patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  afleceks 
of  the  worthiest  and  most  discerning  of  his  ^ob- 
jects; but  the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised 
their  clamours  against  him,  and  when  Pertixux 
attempted  to  introduce  among  the  pretonaa 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  neces&rv . 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rone, 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  d* 
minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertifiax 
was  apprized  of  this  mutiny,  but  he  refused  t» 
fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He  scorned  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  who  wished  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  impending  storm,  and  he  unexpect- 
edly appeared  before  the  seditious  pretonacs, 
and,  without  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked  thea 
whether  tbey,  who  were  bound  to  defend-  the 
person  of  their*prince  and  emperor,  were  cone 
to  betray  him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  His  m 
daunted  assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had 
already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at  tk 
emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  l%e  soldier*  snd 
you  this!  The  rest  immediately  followed  the 
example,  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head, 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  deatli, 
remained  unmoved,  and  was  instantly  de- 
spatched. His  head  was  cut  off*,  and  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  as  in  triumph,  to  the 
camp.  This  happened  on  the  28th  or  March, 
A.  D.  193.  Pertinax  reigned  only  87  days,  and 
his  death  was  the  more  universally  lamented  as 
it  proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  robbed 
the  Roman  empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  be- 
nevolent emperor.    Die. — Herodian.—  Cap&L 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Orneus  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  became 
father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the  Greeb 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented  by  some 
of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  beast.  ApoOod.  3,  c  10.— Paus.  10.  c  35. 

Penur,  two  tribunes,  who  accused  Seipio 
Africanus  of  extortion. 

pETfurJB,  I.  a  praetor,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had  been 
found  in  Numa's  tomb,  about  400  years  afler 
his  death.    His  advice  was  followed.     PImL  m 

Num. II.  A  plebeian  decemvir,    Ac. 

m.  A  governor  of  the  capitol,  who  stole  away 
the  treasures  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  was 
accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he  was  acquitted  as 
being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  HbraL  I,  SeL 
4,  v.  94. 

pRTREros,  I.  a  Roman  soldier,  who  killH  hs 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  reward- 
ed for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  pTasx.    PHu. 

!  23,  c.  6. II.  A  lieutenant  of  C.  Antooins, 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took 
*he  part  of  Pompey  aeainst  Julius  Caw. 
When  Ca»sar  had  been  victorious  in  evervnart 
of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  retired  into 
Africa,  attempted  to  destroy  hirosel f  by  Lgfetm* 
with  his  friend,  king  Jnba,  In  single  combat. 
Jtiba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreius  oblieed  one 
of  his  slaves  to  run  him  through.  SaOnsf  Os 
tU.—Appian.—Cas.  I,  Ch. 
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PoaoimnL L  a  governor  of  Egypt,  appoints 
to  succeed  Gallus.  He  behaved  with  great 
humanity  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against 

Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.    SLrab.  17. II. 

Maximus,  a  Roman  emperor.     Vid.  Maximus. 
—III.  Arbiter,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and  associates 
of  all  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries.    What- 
ever he  did,  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an 
air  of  anconcera  and  negligence ;  he  was  affa- 
ble in  his  behaviour,  and  his  witticisms  and 
satirical  remarks  appeared  artless  and  natural. 
He  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Bitbynia,  and 
afterwards  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consul- 
ship, in  both  of  which  honourable  employments 
he  behaved  with  all  the  dignity  which  became 
one  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scipio. 
Tigellinus,  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  jealous  of 
his  fame,  accused  him  of  conspiring  against  the 
emperor  s  life.    The  accusation  was  credited, 
and  Petronius  immediately  resolved  to  with- 
draw himself  from  Nero's  punishment,  by  a  vol- 
untary death.    This  was  performed  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  unprecedented,  A,  D.  66.    Pe- 
tronius ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but  with- 
out the  eagerness  of  terminating  his  agonies  he 
had  them  closed  at  intervals.    Some  time  after 
they  were  opened,  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  die 
in  the  same  careless  and  unconcernefl  manner 
as  he  had  lived,  he  passed  his  time  in  discours- 
ing- with  bis  friends  upon  trifles,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  avidity  tolove  verses,  amusing 
stories,  or  laughable  epigrams.    Sometimes  he 
manumitted  his  slaves  or  punished  them  with 
siripes.    In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his 
last  moments,  till  nature  was  exhausted ;  and 
before  he  expired,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  he  has  described,  with  a  mas- 
terly hand,  his  nocturnal  extravagances  and  the 
daily  impurities  of  his  actions.   This  letter  was 
carefully  sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it 
privately  to  the  emperor,  Petronius  broke  his 
signet,  that  it  might  not,  after  his  death,  become 
a  snare  to  the  innocent.    He  is  the  author  of 
many  elegant  but  obscene  compositions,  still 
extant,  among  which'  is  a  poem  on  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.    There  is 
also  the  feast  of  Trimalcion,  in  which  he  paints 
orith  too  much  licentiousness  the  pleasures  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  corrupted  court  of  an  ex- 
travagant monarch — reflections  on  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  life— a  poem  on  the  vanity  of 
dreams — another  on  the  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth — two  treatises,  Ac.    The  best  edi- 
tions of  Petronius  are  those  of  Burman,  4to. 
Utr.  1709,  and  Reinestus,  8vo.  1731. 

Pbuckstes,  a  Macedonian,  set  over  Egypt  by 
Alexander.  He  received  Persia,  at  the  general 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  king's 
death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowardice  after 
be  had  joined  himself  to  Eumenes.  C.  Nep.  in 
jSum. — Phil.— Curt.  4,  c.  8. 

Phjbtkw,  I.  an  Athenian,  put  to  death  by  the 
80  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escape  the*op- 
pressors  and  preserve  their  chastitv,  threw 
themselves  together  into  a  well. IT.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  He  had  been  seized  by 
pirates  in  his  younger  days,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, who  seemed  to  discover  something  un- 
common and  promising  in  his  countenance, 
bought  his  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever 


after  esteemed  him.  Pbasdon,  after  the  death  a? 
Socrates,  returned  to  Elis,  his  native  country, 
where*  he  founded  a  sect  of  philosophers,  called 
JSlean.  The  name  of  Phsdon  is  affixed  to  one  of 
the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Macrob.  Sal.  1,  c  11.— 
Dug- 

P-HJEDRua,  a  Thracian,  who  became  one  of 
the  freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  Iambic  verses  the  feblesof  Jisop, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  They 
are  divided  into  five  boots,  valuable  for  theirpre- 
cision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  They 
were  discovered  in  the  library  of  Sl  Remi  at 
Rheims,  and  published  by  reter  Pithou,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Phasdrus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Se- 
ianus,  because  this  corrupt  minister  believed  that 
he  was  satirised  and  abused  in  the  encomiums 
which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue. 
The  best  editions  of  Pheedrus  are  those  of  Bur- 
man  4to.  Leyd.  1737;  Hoogstmten,  4io.  AmsL 
1701,  and  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1754. 

Pumdyma.  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  was 
an  imposter.    Herodot.  3,  c.  69. 

Phjwabeta,  iho  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.    She  was  a  midwife  by  profession. 

Phaobsia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  ob> 
served  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  good  eating  and 
living  that  then  universally  prevailed,  fay**. 

Phaljkhs,  a  general  of  Pbocis  against  the 
Boeotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cherojtssa. 
{Hod.  16. 

Phalanthus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthe- 
nia).  His  fathers  name  was  Aracas.  As  he 
went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and  from  that 
reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed  near  his  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Vid.  Par* 
tkenia.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
Justin.  3,  c.  4.— Paus.  10,  c.  10.— HoraL  2,  od. 
6,  v.  11.— SW.  JUL  11,  v.  16. 

Pbalabis,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments 
to  punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion. The  people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured 
Perillus  and  many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B. 
C.  56*2.  The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  car- 
ried by  Amilcar  to  "Carthage :  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  Scipio,  it  was  delivered  again  to 
the  inhabitants  or  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  now  some  letters  extant,  written  by 
a  certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  respet.- 
ive  answers ;  but  they  are  supposed  by  some  tp 
be  spurious.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the 
learned  Boyle,  Oxon.  1718.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4, 
ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  12,  <k  offic.  %.—Ovid.  de  Art. 
Am.  1,  v.  663.— Juv.  8,  v.  81.— Plin.  34,  c.  8.  - 
Diod. 

Phalbreus  Demetrius.    Vid.  Demetrius. 

PaALLTCA,festivals  observed  by  the  Egyptian  s 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their jiame 
from  tfttoot  simuiaehrum  hgneum  membri  viri* 
lis.  The  festivals  of  the  phaUus  were  imitated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Athenians,  who  made  the  procession  of  the 
phaOm  part  or  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia 
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pie  to  Pittacus,  one  of  1 
his  thoughts  in  prose.  ~ 


*f  the  god  of  wine.    iPhcat  that  carried  the  r  as.  fbr  memnee,  the  rbird  verse  ofHmcet  1, 
p^w,  at  the^end  of  a  long  pole,  were  called  od.  5,  0fom  Pfrt%a*d>  antro. 

PuaeutftDKs,  a  "  *~  ** 


(her  of  Seyros,  diso- 
e  first  who  delivered 
He  was  acquainted  wna 
the  periods  of  toe  moon,  and  foretold  eclipse* 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  first  supported 
by  him,  as  abo  that  of  the  metempsychosis. 
Pythagoras  was  one  of  hisdiacipies,  remarkable 
for  his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  hi*»  leaned 
master.  When  Pherecrdes  lay  dangerously  sfl 
in  the  island  of  Deloa,  Pythagoras  baste ned  to 
give  him  every  assistance  m  his  power,  asd 
when  all  hi*  efforts  had  proved  ineffectual,  he 
buried  him,  and  alter  he  had  paid  him  the  lam 
offices,  he  retired  to  Italy.  Some,  however,  sn> 
pose  that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  down  front 
a  precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Delphi :  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  lousy 
disease,  B.  C.  515,  m  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 


They  generally  appeared,  among 
the  Greeks,  besmeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine, 
covered  with  skins  af  lambs,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  Lucian.  de  Did 
Syr^JPhd.  *  AM.  +  Osir.^Paus.  I,  c.  fit  . 

Punas,  a  man  of  Halicaraassus,  who  fled 
from  Amasia,  kinr  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised, 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  to  pass  through  Ara- 
bia.   BfrodH.Btc*  4. 

Phanoclbb,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  which  So- 
crates is  accused  by  some.  He  supported  that 
Orpheus  had  been  we  first  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  that  indulgence.  Some  of  his  fragments 
are  remaining.    CUm.  AUx.  fiVr.  & . 

Phajtmu,  a  daughter  of  Niearchas  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another 
on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which 
compositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  when  ha  visited  Mem- 
phis, where  they  ware  deposited* 

Phaon.     Ft/ Part  III, 

PBABAoinnt,  a  general  of  the  Lacedssmouian 
fleet,  who  assisted  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, against  the  Carthaginians.    Pdfy**>  % 

FauairiBisns,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
parson  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
sisted the  Lacedjemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians,and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly  be- 
haviour and  supporL  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  bad  long  honoured 
•  with  his  friendship.    C.  Nep.  t»  Ale<—PluL 

Phasnaces,  a  son  of  Mithridaies,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridaies,  and 
.even  caused  him  U>  he  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Julius 
Cesser  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neither  of  the  contending  panics ;  upon  which 
Omsar  turned  his  army  against  him,  and  con- 
quered him.  It  Was  to  ezprem  the  celerity  of 
his  operations  in  conquering  Pharnaces,  that 
the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  these  words: 
.  Vani,  vidit  vieu  Flor,  &-~S*eL  m  Cos.  37.— 
Patorc.  S,  c.  55. 

PhatorInos,  a  writer,  the  best  edition-  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  VeneL  171*. 

Phbmiss,  I.  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope's  suiters.  Some  say 
that  be  taught  Homer,  tor  which  the  gratefol 

r.  immortalized  his  name*  Bomtr.  OeV— — 
Pl  man,  who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an 
.account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Trojan  war.  The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid, 
Jim.  3,  v.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who 
excels  in  music 

PhcrJcratbs.  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
age  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  only  a 
few  verses  remain.  He  introduced  living  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  but  never  abused  the  liber- 
ty which  he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  de- 
famation. He  invented  a  sort  of  verse,  which 
.from  him  has  been  called  Pk*recr*tio%.  It  con* 
*tacd  of  the  three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter 
.verae,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  spondee, 
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death  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by 
Amaeis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  avenge  the 
der  6t  Arcesitaus,  she  caused  ail  his  asm 
to  be  trained  round  the  walls  of  Gyrene,  and 
she  cut  olr  the  breasts  of  their  wives,  and  hunt 
them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  husbands.  ft 
is  said  she  was  devoured  alive  by  worn*. 
Maw*.  8/— BertdsL  4,  &  9fi4,  etc 

Pmutoir,  a  king:  of  Egypt,  who  ssjcceeded 
Seaostrie.  He  was  blind,  and  be  recovered  his 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  di- 
rection* of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  connexions. 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  aha  appeared  to  have 
been  faittoess  to  his  bed,  and  she  was  burst, 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  sot  restore 
sight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  whom 
urine  proved  beneficial.    Bnodst.  %  c.  111. 

Parous,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  48B.  He  made  a  etatue  of 
Minerva,  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  wss 
placed  in  the  Pantheon*  fc  was  made  witkirorr 
and  gold,  and  measured  &  feet  in  height.  Be 
was  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image 
and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  Hie  statu* 
of  the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  retired 
toEUs,  where  he  determined  to  revenge  the  ill 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  countrymen, 
by  making  a  statue  which  should  eclipse  the 
fame  of  that  of  Minerva.  He  was  swecewfiri 
in  the  attempt;  and  the  statue  be  made  of  Ju- 
piter Olynmirjs  was  always  reckoned  the  best 
of  all  his  pieces,  and  has  pasted  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  worM.  The  people  of  Clin  were 
so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he 
had  done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  taeepiaf 
clean  that  magnificent  statue,  and  of  preferr- 
ing it  from  injury*  Pan*.  9,  c.  4.— de.  4t 
OrU^Sfcroi.  8,— Q***4tA.  12, c.  10— Pfcrf.  in 
Pit. 

Putmfkdus,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Lacedanuon,  about  16?  Snrlim 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians assistance  against  the  Persians.  TV 
Athenians  raised  •  temple  to  hie  uwaaotv. 
BtradU.  6,  c  Ufe-a  Mm,  inJIStt. 
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FHibiTiA,  a  public  entertainment  at  Sparta, 
where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as  the  word 
Cttdina,  from  <pei6u}i*t,  parco)  denotes.  Cic, 
Tux.  5,  c.  34.    Poms.  3,  c.  10. 

Phidon,  I.  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  of  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  hate  intern- 
ed scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at 
wEgina.   He  died  B.  C.  854.  Arist.— Herod*.  6t 

c.  127. II.  An  ancient  legislator  at  Corinth. 

Phit.a,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antlpater,  who 
married  Craierus.  She  afterwards  married  De- 
metrius,and  when  her  husband  had  lost  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  herseUL  Phti. 
Pmr,ADELPH08.  Vid.  Ptdcnweus  %&. 
Philjsot,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.  When 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car- 
thaginians, about  the  extent  if  their  territories, 
it  was  mutually  agreed,  that,  at  a  stated  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  from  each  city,  and  that 
whereter  they  met  there  they  should  fix  the 
boundaries  of  their  country.  The*  Philceni  ac- 
cordingly departed  from  Carthage,  and  met  the 
Cyreneans  when  they  had  advanced  far  into 
their  territories.  This  produced  a  quarrel, 
and  the  Cyreneans  supported  that  the  rhileeni 
had  left  Carthage  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retire  or  be  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  Philaeni  refused,  upon  which 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  Cyreneans.  and 
accordingly  .buried  in  the  sand.  Vvi.  Pkita- 
nartm  Arat  Part  I. 

Philemon,  I.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contempora- 
ry .with  Menander.  He  obtained  some  ttoetical 
prizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  the  merit 
of  his  compositions  as  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
friends.  Ptautus  imitated  some  of  his  comedies. 
He  lived'  to  his  97th  year,  and  died;  as  it  is  re- 
portedjof  laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 

B.  C.  274. If.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 

name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  some  few 
fragments  remain,  which  do  not  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  great  rank  among  the  Greek  comic 
writers.  Vol.  Max.  9,  c.,12.— Quinlil*  10.— 
Pint,  de  ira.  eoh. — Strab.  14.    VUL  Baucis. 

Phiutmbrus,  a  eunuch,  made  governor  of 
Pergamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
pamus,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  king- 
dom called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.  C. 
283.  He  reigned  there  for.  SO  years,  and  at  his 
death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Enmenes  as  his 
successor.    Strab.  13.— Paus.  1,  c.  8. 

PhilEtas,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Philip  and  of  his  soil  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and  epi- 
grams which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mended by  the  ancients,  and  some  fragments  of 
them  are  still  preserved  by  Athetteeus.  He  was 
so  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  improba- 
ble accounts  of  Lilian,  that  he  always  carried 
pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  JSlian.  V.  ff.  9,  c. 
14.—  Ovid,  Pust  1,  el.  5.— Proper  1. 3,  rf.  1. 

PmuDAS,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  favour- 
ed the  conspiracv  formed  to  expel  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes.  He  received  the  conspirators  in 
his  own  house. 

Pmxlwua,  a  native  of  Agrigemum,  who  fought 
with  Annibal  against  the  Romans;  He  Wrote 
a  partial  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  C.  Nef. 
in  Anmb.—Prtjk 


rmufriftaB,  die  son  of  Ffcitoclea,  a*  Athe- 
nian, is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  new  corned?. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  386.  He  was  in  great  fa- 
vour with  Lysimachus,  the  general,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  many  benefits 
to  the  Athenians,  bestowed  by  Lysimachus  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patriotic  poet  In  B.  G. 
801,  we  find  the  poet,  in  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Plutarch,  ridiculing  the  flatteries  shown  to  , 
Demetrius  Folioreetes  at  Athens,  through  the  ' 
exertions  of  Stratocles  the  demagogue.  Philip- 
pides  died  at  an  advanced  age,  from  excess  of 
joy  on  obtaininglhe  comic  prize  contrary  to  his 
expectations.  The  number  of  his  plays  was 
forty-five ;  the  titles  of  nine  have  been  collected. 

Pmuprmr,  I.  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded  his 
father  on -the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned 
38  yean,  B.  C.40.- — The  second  of  that  name 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Amvntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage, 
by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war, 
under  Epammondas,  and  studied  with  the 
greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of 
,  the  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  an  1 
at  the  death  of  bis  brother  Perdiccas,  he  ascend* 
ed  the  throne  as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  His«ambition, 
however,  soon  discovered  itself,  and  he  made 
himself  independent  Philip  meditated  no  less 
than  the  destruction  of  a  republic  which  had  ren- 
dered itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin- 
ces of  Macedonia.  But  before  be  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
and  the  fflyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He 
made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from 
which  he  received  the  greatest  advantages,  on 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity 
Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  family. 
He  married  Olympias.  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  king  or  the  Molossi;  and  when,  some 
time  after,  he-became  father  of  Alexander.every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  his  aggrandize- 
ment; and  historians  have  observed,  that  Philip 
received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three 
things  Which  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most  aspir- 
ing monarch :  the  birth  of  a  son,  an  honourable 
crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians  of  Blyricum.  But  all  these  in- 
creased rather  than  satiated  his  ambition ;  he  de* 
dared  his  inimical  sentiments  against  the  power 
of  Athens  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  siege  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  the  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  every  Macedonian 
prince.  The  Athenians,  rousedhy  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  300  men 
to  the  assistance  of  Olvnthus,  but  the  money  of 
Philip prevailedoveralUheireffoits.  Thegreat 
est  part  of  the  citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bribed  by  the  Macedonian  goU,  and  Olvnthus 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  re- 
duced to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  ereat  in 
ererv  pnii  of  Greece;  he  was  declared  head  of 
the  Amphictyonie  council,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  sftcrgd  temfte  of  Apollo  M 
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Delphi.  By  assuming  the  mask  of  a  moderator 
andpeai  e-maker,  be  gained  confidence ;  and  in 
attempting  to  protect  the  Peloponnesian*  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Sparta,he  rendered  bis 
cause  popular,  and  by  ridiculing  the  insults  that 
Were  offered  to  his  person,  as  he  passed  through 
Corinth,he  displayed  to  the  world  his  moderation 
and  philosophic  virtues.  In  bis  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Eubcea,  Philip  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and  Phocion,who  despised  his  gold,  obliged 
him  to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants 
were  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  money  as 
they  were  unmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war  ana  the 
bold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Eubcea  he 
turned  bis  arms  against  the  Scythians,  but  the 
advantages  he  obtained  over  this  indigent  nation 
were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine.  He  advanced 
far  into  Boeotia,  and  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  at  Chaeronea.  The  fight  was  long  and 
bloody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory.  His  be- 
haviour after  the  battle  reflects  great  disgrace 
upon  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.  In  the 
hour  of  festivity,  and  during  the  entertainment 
which  he  had  given  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philip  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
the  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked,  when  Demedes,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meanness  by 
exclaiming,  Whj  do  you,  O  king,  act  ike  part 
of  a  Ther  sties,  then'  you  can  represent  with  so 
muck  dignity  Ike  elevated  character  of  an  Aga- 
memnon, The  reproof  was  felt,  Demades  re- 
ceived his  liberty  ,and  Philip  learned  how  to  gain 
popularity,  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by 
relieving  their  wants  and  easing  their  distresses. 
At  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  extinguished ;  and  Philip,  unable 
to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conquests.  He 
was  nominated  general  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  called  upon,  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suffered  from  the  invasions  of 
Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations ;  ne  was 
stabbed  by  Pausanias,  as  he  entered  the  theatre, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra.  The  character  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a  sagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing 
monarch ;  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulating  at  home;  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  wonderful  art  of  changing  his  con- 
duct according  to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of 
mankind,  without  ever  altering  his  purpose  or 
losing  sight  of  h  is  ambitious  aims.  He  possess- 
ed much  perseverance;  and  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  he  was  always  vigorous.  The  private 
character  of  Philip  lies  open  to  censure  and 
raises  indignation.  The  admirer  of  his  virtues  is 
disgusted  to  find  him  disgracing  himself  by  the 
most  unnatural  crimes  and  lascivious  indulgen- 
ces, which  can  make  even  the  most  debauched 
and  the  most  profligate  to  blush.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  94th 
of  his  reign,  about  336  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  His  reign  is  become  uncommonly  in- 
teresting, and  his  administration  a  matter  of  in- 
struction. He  is  the  first  monarch  whose  life 
•ad  actions  are  described  with  peculiar  accuracy 
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of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Olympias ;  be  bad  also  by  Audaca,  an  Uiyrzaa, 
Cyna,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Fer- 
diccas,  Philip's  elder  brother ;  by  Nicasipoljs,  a 
Tbessalian,  Iticsea,  who  married  Casaander ; 
by  Philinna,  a  Larissean  dancer,  Aridaens.  who 
feigned  some  time  after  Alexander's  death;  by 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalua,  Caranus  and 
Europe,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olrmpias; 
and  Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Ars- 
noe,  who  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnancy 
was  married  to  Lagos.    Demosth.  in  PkiL  f 
Olyntk.— Justin.  7,  Ac— Dion,  16. — PUiL  » 
Alex<—Dem.  <f    Apopk.—ltocrat.   ad    PiHL— 
Cwit.  1.  &c—JBsdunes.—Paits. — Bailie,  &c 
—The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name, 
was  son  of  Demetrius.    His  infancy,  at  tie 
death  of  his  father,  was  protracted  by  Antigo- 
nus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  12  years  with  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.    When    Antigonas   died, 
Philip  recovered  his  father's  throne,  though  on- 
ly fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  boldness  and  his  ambitions  views. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratus  soon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  light ;  and  to  the  grat- 
ification of  every  vice,  and  every  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  sacrifice  this 
faitnful  and  virtuous  Athenian.    Not  satisfied 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired 
to  become  the  friend  of  Annibal,  and  wished  to 
share  with  him  the  spoils  which  the  distresses 
and  continual  loss  of  the  Romans  seemed  sooa 
to  promise.    The  consul  Laevinus  entered  with- 
out delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near  Apd- 
lonia.  and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.   This  peaceful  dis- 
position was  not  permanent,  and  when  tne  Ro- 
mans discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their  im- 
mortal enemy  Annibal  with  men  and  money, 
{hey  appointed  T.  GL  Flaminins  to  punish  ha 
perfidy  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.    The 
Roman  consul,  with  his  usual  expedition,  in- 
vaded Macedonia,  and  in  a  general  engagement, 
which  was  fought  nesr  Cynoscephale,  the  hos- 
tile army  was  totally  defeated,  anil  the  monarch 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  from  the 
field  of  battle.    In  the  midst  of  these  public  ca- 
lamities, the  peace  of  his  family  was  disturbed; 
and  Perses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  a  concubine, 
raised  seditions  against  his  brother  Demetrius, 
whose  condescension  and  humanity  had  gamed 
popularity  among  the  Macedonians,  ana  who. 
from  his  residence  at  Rome,  as  a  hostage,  had 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  by 
the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners  had 
obtained  forgiveness  from  that  venerable  body 
for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.    Philip  listened 
with  too  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusations  of 
Perses;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death  so  un- 
worthy and  so  ungrateful  a  son.    He  died  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  179  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    Philip  has  been  compared  with 
his  great  ancestor  of  the  same  name ;  hut  though 
they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the  same  am- 
bition, amjl  were  tainted  with  the  same  vices,  yet 
the  lather  of  Alexander  was  more  sagacious  and 
more  intriguing,  and  the  sou  of  Demetrius  was 
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more  suspicions,  more  cruel,  and  more  implaca- 
ble; and,  according  to  the  pretended  prophecy 
of  one  of  the  sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebted 
to  one  Philip  for  her  rise  and  consequence  among 
nations,  and  under  another  Philip  she  lamented 
the  loss  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  dig- 
nity. Polyb.  16,  &c— Justin.  29,  &c— Plut. 
in  Flam.— Pans.  7,  c  8.— Liv.  31,  &c.—Val. 

Mix.  4,  c.  8.—  Orosins.  4.  c.  20. M.  Julius, 

a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure  family  in  Ara- 
bia, from  whence  he  was  surnamed  Arabian. 
From  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  he  gradually 
rose  to  ihe  highest  offices,and  when  he  was  made 
general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  assassinated 
Gordian  to  mate  himself  emperor,  and  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  Philip  rendered  his  cause  popular  by 
nis  liberality  and  profusion ;  and  it  added  much 
to  his  splendour  and  dignity,  that  the  Romans 
during  his  reign  commemorated  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed 
but  once  every  hundred  years,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magnifi- 
cence than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successively 
crowded  during  three  days  and  three  nights,' 
and  2000  gladiators  bled  in  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gazing 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was  short ; 
rhilip  was  defeated  by  Dacius,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Pannonia,  ana  he 
vi  as  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  near  Ve- 
rona, in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  and  rhe  5th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the 
I2:h  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented 
in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  natural  hu- 
manity, and  endearing  virtues.    Aurel.  Victor. 

—Zozim. A  native  of  Acarnania,  physi- 

:ian  to  Alexander  the  Great  When  the  mon- 
irch  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing 
n  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the 
complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  be- 
ieved  that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  inef- 
ectual.  But  as  he  was  preparing  his  medicine, 
Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in 
vhich  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  physi- 
ian  Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  his  life. 
The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip 
>  resented  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
nenio's  letter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
K>tion.  The  serenity  and  composn  re  of  Philip's 
:ountenance,  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed 
very  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast,  and 
ie  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and 
n   a   few  days  recovered.    Plut.  in  Alex. — 

?urt.  3. — Arrian.  2. A  freed  man  of  Pom- 

>ey  the  Great.  He  found  bis  master's  body 
everted  on  the  seashore,  in  Egypt,  and  he 
rave  it  n  decent  burial,  with  the  assistance 
if  an  old  Roman   soldier   who  had  fought 

mder  Pompey. The  father-in-law  of  the 

mperor    Augustus. A    native    of  Pam- 

ihylia,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  history  from  the 
reation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  was  not 
nuch  valued.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Theo- 
iosius  3d. 

Philisco*,  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  statues 
f  Lotona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Moses,  and  a 
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nakect  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  portic* 
belonging  to  Octavia. 

Phiustcs,  a  Syracusan,  who,  during  his  ban 
ishmem  from  his  native  country  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Sicily  in  12  books,  which  was  commend* 
ed  by  some,  though  condemned  for  inaccuracy 
by  Pausanias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against 
the  Syracusans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
he  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  enemy, 
356,  B.  C.    Plut.  in  Dion.—Diod.  1$. 

Philo,  I.  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A; 
D.  40,  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to 
Caligula.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  embassy, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account :  ana 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Jews, 
because  they  refused  to  place  his  statues  in  their 
temple.  He  was  so  happy  in  his  expressions 
and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  nas  been 
called  the  Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  he 
wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded  applause 
in  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read  it  publicly, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  consecrate  it  in  the 
public  libraries.  His  works  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred 
history,  and. in  the  third  the  author  made  men- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Man- 
gey,  2  vols.  fol.  London,  1742. II.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Byzantium,who  flourished  about  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in 
safety  and  protected  from  storms.  Cic.  in  QraX. 

1,    c.  14. III.  A  Greek  Christian  writer, 

whose  work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4to.  1772. 

Philochorus,  a  man  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  (he  ar- 
chons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  &c.  He  died 
B.C.222. 

Philocles,  I.  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  taken, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  ex- 
cept one;  but  their  expectations  were  frustrated, 
and,  instead  of  being  conquerors,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  at  ^Sgospotamos  by  Lysander; 
anci  Philocles,  with  3000  of  his  countrymeri, 
was  put  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours  of  a 

burial.    Plut.  in  Lys. IL  Is  said  by  Suidas 

to  have  been  the  nephew  of  .Aeschylus,  and  the 
father  of  Morsimus.  A  trilogy  of  his,  entitled 
the  Pandionid,  was  recorded  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Didascaliae.  The  7Yrcus,  one  of  the  plays 
in  this  trilogy,  written  in  imitation  of  the  7V- 
reus  of  Sophocles,  is  wittilv  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Aves.  This  tragedian  was 
termed  Xo>ft  or  Bile,  from  his  harsh  and  bicter 
language.  In  figure  he  was  deformed  :  hence 
Aristophanes  takes  occasion  to  cut  sundry  jokes 
upon  him.  In  the  Tktsmoyhoriazusa,  Mnesilo- 
cnas,  following  up  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Agathon,  that  as  the  man  is,* so  is  the  poetry 
begins ; — 

In  the  Aves  he  finds  in  his  shape  a  similarity  to 
the  lark,  *oPv6d<  $<Xo«Xfc<M.v.  1295. 
PHiLOcrfcras,  a  son  of  Pcean,  and  Demona« 
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tt,  was  one  if  the  Argonauts  according  to  Flac- 
cus  and  Hyiinus,  and  the  arm-bearer  and  parti- 
cular friend  of  He  re  ales.  He  was  present  at 
.  the  death  of  Hercales,  and  because  he  haa 
erected  the  bnrning  pile  on  which  the  hero  was 
consumed,  he  received  from  him  the  arrows, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra, 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath 
hot  to  betray  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  de- 
posited. Like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had 
courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  who 
had  bound  themselves  to  protect  her  from  inju- 
ry, he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus  to  accom- 
pany the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  he  im- 
mediately set  sail  from  Meliboea  with  seven 
ships,  and  repaired  to  Aulis,  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  combined  fleet.  Me  was  here 
prevented  from  joining  his  countrymen,  and  the 
offensive  smell  which  arose  from  a  wound  in  his 
foot,  obliged  the  Qreeks,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the  camp j  and  he 
was  accordingly  carried  to  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Ohryse,  where  Phima- 
cus,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was  ordered  to  wait 
upon  him.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  some  time,  till  the  Greeks, 
on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  thatTroy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  were 
then  in  the  possession  of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes,  orf  accord- 
t  ing  to  others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  commissioned  by 
'  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  array  to  go  to  Lemnos, 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetes  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollected 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  tbeGreeks, 
and  particularly  from  Ulysse*;  and  therefore 
"be  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but  he  even 
persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct  him  to  Meliboea. 
As  he  embarked,  the  manes  of  Hercules  forbad 
him  to  proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured  of  bis 
Wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoc- 
tetes obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been  restored  to 
this  former  health  by  -ZBsculapius,  or,  according 
»to  some,  by  Machaon  or  Podaliris,  he  destroyed 
•an  immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
-among  whom  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  "When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
*his  Thessalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  JPeti- 
lia.  Authors  disagree  about  the  causes  of  the 
wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the  foot. 
The  most  ancient  mycologists  support,  that  it 
'Was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  had 
«ent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  attended 
Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried 
'his  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion,  the 
•princes  of  the  Grecian  armv  obliged  him  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ashes  of  Hercules  were  depos- 
ited, and  as  he  had  made  an  oath  not  to  men- 
lion  the  place,  he  only  With  his  foot  struck  the 
fcround  where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  con- 
cluded he  had  not  violated  his  solemn  engage- 
ment. For  this,  however,  he  was  soon  after 
-punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  from  his  <juivcr,  upon  the  foot  which 
had  struck  the  ground,  occasioned  so  offensive 
ft  Wttmd,  thai  tie  Greeks  Wert  obliged  to  te- 
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I  move  him  from  their  camp.  The  snfienip 
]  and  adventures  of  Philoctetes  are  the  subject 
one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Fi<£ 
JSn.  3,  v.  46.— Pindar.  Pyth.  L—Dictfs  Cm. 
1,  c.  14.— Seme,  in  Herc.—Sopkocl.  PAil.- 
Ctuintil.  Calab.  9  and  10.— Hygi*.  fab.  26. 97. 
and  10&— DM.  2  and  4. — OcuL  MsL  13,  t. 
329, 1.  9,  v.  231  Tritt.  5,  eL  2.— Cic  Tusu  t 
%—PLolem.  ffapk.  & 

PaiLoiJlus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  d 
Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  supported  the  & 
urnal  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  ud 
its  annual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero,  u 
Acad.  4,  c.  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinion  to  ik 
Syracusan  philosopher  Niceias,  and  likewise 
Plato;  and  from  this  passage  some  suppose 
thai  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the  spsm 
which  he  afterwards  established.  Dieg.—CiL 
de  Orat.  3.— Plvt. 

Philologcs,  a  freedman  of  Cicero.  He  be- 
trayed his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  *n 
tortured  by  Pompoms,  the  wife  of  Cicero's  bf  > 
ther,and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  pkc* 
meal  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.   l*lul.  in  Ctc  it 

Phxlontoes,  a  courier  of  Alexandria,  who 
ran  from  Sicyone  to  Elis,  160  miles,  in  as* 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in  finea 
hours.    Plin.  2,  c.  71. 

PhtlopItor.     Vid.  PtoUmttus. 

Philophron,  a  general,  who,  with  5000  si 
diers,  defended  Pemsium  against  the  Qreeks 
who  invaded  Egypt    ZHod.  16. 

Phtlopcsmex,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  tie 
Achaean  league,  born  at  Megalopolis.  His  fa- 
ther's name  Was  Grangis.  His  education  ra 
begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ecdenras, 
and  Demophanes ;  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  appeared  food 
of  agriculture  and  a  country  life.  He  proposed 
himself  Epammondas  for  a  model,  and  he  ra 
not  unsuccessful  in  imitating  the  prudence  sad 
the  simplicity,  the  disinterestedness  and  aetiritr, 
of  this  famous  Theban.  When  Megalopolis 
was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  Philopcemea, 
then  in  the  30ih  year  of  his  age,  gave  the  most 
decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  mjrepjdirT. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Antigonus,  ana  was 
present  in  the  famous  battle  in  which  the  JSto* 
lians  were  defeated.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  chia 
commander,  he  showed  his  ability  to  discharge 
that  important  trust,  by  killing,  with  his  ova 
hand,  Mechanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta;  sad 
if  he  was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nabc, 
he  soon  after  repaired  his  lasses  bv  taking  uts 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  198,  and  by  aboJsb* 
ing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, which  had  nWfch» 
ed  there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Spam, 
after  its  conquest,  become  tributary  to  the  Acha* 
ans,  and  Philopaemen  enjoyed  the  triumph  tf 
having  reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  powerful  or  the  cities  of  Greece.  Some 
time  after,  the  Messenians  revolted  from  the 
Achaean  league,  and  Philopcemen,  who  headed 
the  Aehteans,  unfortunately  fell  from  his  hone, 
and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Diso 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  treated 
him  with  great  severity ;  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a  dose  of  nuisoa. 
When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  hand  r  f  the 
executioner,  Philopcemen  asked  him  howhw 
countrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  bame; 
and  When  he  heard  A«thefhtrfc>btained  toe 
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victory,  he*  drank  the  whole  with  pleasure,  ex- 
claiming that  this  was  comfortable  news.  The 
death  of  PhilopcBmen,  which  happened  about 
183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  his  70th 
year,  was  universally  lamented :  and  the  Achae- 
ans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediately  marched 
to  Messenia,  where  D in oc rates,  to  avoid  their 
resentment,  killed  himself.  The  rest  of  his 
murderers  were  dragged  to  his  tomb,  where  they 
were  sacrificed ;  and  the  people  of  Megalopolis, 
to  show  farther  their  great  sense  of  his  merit, 
ordered  a  bull  to  be  yearly  offered  on  his  tomb, 
and  hymns  to  be  sung  in  his  praise,  and  his  ac- 
tions to  be  celebrated  in  a  panegyrical  oration. 
He  had  also  statues  raised  to  his  memory,  which 
some  of  the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  and 
to  destroy,  to  no  purpose,  when  Mummius  took 
Corinth.  Philopoemen  has  been  justly  called  by 
his  countrymen  the  last  of  the  Greeks.    Pint. 

in  vitd.— Justin.  32,   t.   4.—Polyb. II.  A 

native  of  Pergam as,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

Philostratcs,  I.  a  famous  sophist,  born  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  patron- 
age of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  empress  with  all 
the  papers  which  contained  some  account  or 
anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Thvanaeus,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  review  them,  ana  with  ihem  to  com- 
pile a  history.  The  life  of  Apollonius  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance ;  but  the  improbable  accounts, 
the  fabulous  stories,  and  exaggerated  details 
ivhich  it  gives,  render  it  disgusting.  There  is, 
besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of  his  wri- 
tings, &c.  He  died  A.  D.  244.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  is  that  of  Olearius,  fol.  lips. 

1709. n.  His  nephew,  who  lived  in   the 

reign  of  Heliogabalus,  wrote  an  acoeunt  of  so? 
phists. 

PmLOTAS,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused 
of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was  tortured 
and  stoned  to  death,  or,  according  to  some, 
stuck  through  with  darts  by  the  soldiers,  B.  C. 
330.     Curt.  6;  c.  II.— PVut.—Amttn. 

pHfUVrw,  a  servant-maid  at  Rome,  who 
slaved  her  countrymen  from  destruction.  After 
the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates 
assembled  an  army  Ymder  the  command  of  Lu- 
cius Posth  urn  ins,  and  marched  against  the  capi- 
tal, demanding  alt  the  wives  and  daughters  in 
the  city  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  This  extra- 
ordinary demand  astonished  the  senators,  and 
■when  they  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised 
them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves  disguised 
in  matron's  rlolhes,  and  she  offered  to  march 
herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  followed, 
and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen 
asleep,  Philotis  Tighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  successful ;  the  Fidenates  were  conqnered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
dress  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Pint,  in  Rom. — 
Vdrro.  de  L.  L.  5.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2. 

PmLoxfiNtm,  I.  an  officer  of  Alexander,  Who 
received  Cilicin  at  the  general  division  of  the 
provinces.—- -IT.  A  son  of  Ptolemy,'  who  was 

given  to  Pelopidas  as  an  hostage. III.  A 

dithyrairibie  poet  of  Cyfhera,  who  enjoyed  the 
ravour  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some 


time,  till  he  offended  him  by  seducing  one  of  hn 
female  singers.  During  his  confinement,  Phi- 
loxenus  composed  an  allegorical  poem,  called 
ich  he  had  delineated  the  charac- 


Cyclops,  in  wh 
ter  of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus, 
and  represented  his  mistress  under  the  name  or 
Qaiatsea,  and  himself  under  thai  of  Ulysse* 
The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry 
and  or  being  applauded,  removed  Philojenut 
from  his  dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  saying  things  unworthy  of 
himself,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dionysins,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
(juarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  a 
feast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause,  Pbiloxertus 
gave  no  answer,  hut  he  ordered  the  guards  that 
surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to  take  him  back 
to  the  quarries.  Dionysius  was  pleased  with 
his  pleasantry  and  with  his  firmness,  and  im- 
mediately forgave  him.  Phiioxenns  died  ai 
Ephesus,  about  880  years  before  Christ.  Pint. 
—IV.  A  philosopher,  who  wished  to  have  the 
neck  of  a  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of 
his  aliments  longer,  and  with  more  pleasure. 
Aristeth.  3. 

Phleoon,  a  native  of  Traltes  in  Lydia,  on* 
of  the  emperor  Adrian's  freed-men.  He  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  long-lived,  on  wonder- 
ful things,  besides  ao  historical  aecount  of  Si- 
cily, sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  fasti,  dec.  Of  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he  wrote 
without  judgment  or  precision.  His  works  have 
been  edited  by  Meursins,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1690. 

Phoctltoes,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  of 
Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  called  v*- 
StrtKQv,  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  com- 
position, but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian. 

Phocion,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xenocratea, 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the  states- 
men of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  often 
checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  measares 
of  Demosthenes ;  and  when  the  Athenians  seem- 
ed eager  to  make  war  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war  should, 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  victory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Euncea.  Phocion  stopped  his  progress, 
and  soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  ot 
Athens,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  pass- 
ed upon  his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman, 
than  that  he  never  solicited,  that  high,  though 
dangerous  office.  In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  appear- 
ed barefooted  and  without  a  cloak;  whence  one 
of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  he 
saw  him  d  ressed  more  warmly  than  usual  during 
a  severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  his 
cloak  it  was  a  sign  of  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther. Philip,  as  well  as  his  son  Alexander,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  Km,  but  to  no  purposes  and 
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Fnockn  boasted  in  being  one  of  the  poorest  o£ 
the  Athenians,  and  In  deserving  the  appellation 
of  the  Good.  It  was  through  him  thai  Greece 
was  saved  from  an  impending  war,  and  he  ad- 
vised Alexander  ratherno  turn  his  arms  against 
Persia  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  either  his  allies  or  his  subjects.  An- 
tipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  also 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athenian,  but 
with  the  same  success  as  his  royal  predecessor ; 
and  wjien  a  friend  had  observed  to  Phocion, 
that  if  be  could  so  refuse  the  generous  offers  of 
his  patrons,  yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of 
his  children,  and  accept  them  for  their  sake, 
Phocion  calmly  replied,  that  if  his  children  were 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  themselves  as 
well  as  their  father  had  done :  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwise,  he  declared  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
either  supply  their  extravagances  or  encourage 
their  debaucheries.  When  the  Piraeus  was  tak- 
en, Phocion  was  accused  of  treason,  and  there- 
fore to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he  fled  for 
safety  to  Polyperchon.  Polyperchon  sent  him 
back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  drink  the  fatal  poison.  He  received 
the  indignities  of  the  people  with  uncommon 
composure ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  lament- 
ed his  fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  This  is  no  more 
than  what  I  expected;  this  treatment  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Athens  have  received  be- 
fore me.  He  died  about  318  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  deprived  of  a 
funeral  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  Athenians, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  stealth, 
under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  who 
placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones :  Keep  in- 
violate, O  sacred  hearth,  the  precious  remains 
of  a  good  man,  tm  a  better  day  restores  them 
to  the  monuments  of  their  forefathers)  when 
Athens  shall  be  delivered  from  her  phrensy,  and 
shall  be  more  wise.  His  countenance  was  stem 
and  unpleasant,  but  he  never  behaved  with  se- 
verity, nis  expressions  were  mild  and  his  re- 
bukes gentle.  At  the  age  of  80  he  appeared  at 
*the  Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  officer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  life  his  citizens  acknowledged  them- 
selves much  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion,  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory  by 
raising  him  statues,  and  putting  to  a  cruel 
death  his  guilty  accusers.  Pint.  <$»  C.  Nep.  in 
vita.—Diod.  16. 

Phocus,  I.  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unworthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
great  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedeemon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem- 
perance, and  frugality.  He  cruelly  revenged 
the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  put  to  death.  Plut.  in  Phoc.  <f»  Apoph,— 
II.  A  son  of  Oryntion,  who  led  a  colony  of 
Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cured  Anliope, 
a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  of  insanity,  and  married 
her,  and  by  her  became  father  of  Panopeusand 
Crisus.    Pans.  2,  c.  4. 

Phoctltdbs.     Vid.  Phocilides. 

Phcebidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  genera),  sent  by 

the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 

against  the  Thracians.    He  seiied  the  citadel 

,  of  Thebes :  but  though  he  #ras  disgraced  and 
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banished  from  the  Lacedaemonian  army  is 
this  perfidious  measure,  yet  his  countrymec 
kept  possession  of  the  town.  He  died  B.  C 
377.     C.  Nep.  in  Pdop^-Diod.  14,  Ac. 

Phcbnix,  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos,  bj 
Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  tt 
young  Achilles.  When  his  father  proved  faith- 
less to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fondness  foe 
a  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cleobule,  jealous  d 
her  husband,  persuaded  her  son  Phcenix  to  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  favours  of  his  (albert 
mistress.  Phoenix  easily  succeeded,  bat  wfaea 
Amyntor  discovered  his  intrigues,  he  drew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  soon  after  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Amyntor  himself  put  out  tat 
eyes  of  his  son,  which  so  cruelly  provoked  bin, 
that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  father. 
Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  pat- 
sion,  and  Phcenix,  not  to  became  a  parricide, 
fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Phthia.  Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiron,  wta 
restored  him  to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  after  be 
was  made  preceptor  to  Achilles.  He  was  also 
presented  with  the  government  of  many  asks, 
and  made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,  Phoenix,  with  others,  was  eomms* 
sioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to 
bring  to  the  war  young  Pvrrhns.  This  com- 
mission he  performed  with  success,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  he  returned  with.  Py  rrhos,  asd 
died  in  Thrace.  He  was  burried  at  JEon,  or, 
according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia,  where  i 
small  riVer  in  the  neighbourhood  received  the 
name  of  Phoenix.  Strab.  9. — Homer.  JL  9,  && 
Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  763.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Phormio,  I.  an  Athenian  genera],  whose  la- 
ther's name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished 
'himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  some  time  after  paid 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  him 
their  general,  an  office  which  he  refused  while 
he  had  so  many  debts,  observing  that  it  was  un- 
becoming an  officer  to  be  at  the  bead  of  aa 
army  when  he  knew  that  he-was  poorer  than 
the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. II.  A  peripate- 
tic philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  once  gave  a 
lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an  officer  and  a  mili- 
tary profession.  The  philosopher  was  himself 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  he  treated ;  upon 
which  Hannibal  the  Great,  who  was  one  ©f  his 
auditors,  exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  many  dot- 
ing old  men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Phormio. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2. in.  A  disciple  of  Plato, 

chosen  by  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a  reforma- 
tion in  their  government  and  their  jurisprudence. 

Phormis,  was  the  countryman  and  contem- 
porary of  Epicharmus,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Gelon,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Hiero.  His  corned ies  also  appear  to  have  been 
mythological  parodies. 

Phoronkjs.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Photinus,  an  eunuch,  who  was  print*  minis- 
ter to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt  When  Porapey 
fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his  master  not  to 
receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to  death.  Jntin 
Caesar  some  time  after  visited  Egypt,  and  Pho- 
tinus raised  seditions  against  him,  for  which  be 
was  put  to  death. 

Protius,  son  of  Anton ina,  who  betrayed  ti 
Belisarius  his  wife's  debaucheries* 
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PbriItes  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  suc- 
ceeded Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatius. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochiut,  king  of  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  in  three  successive  bailies. 
He  left  many  children  behind  him ;  bat  as  they 
were  all  too  young,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  he  appointed  his  brother  Mithri- 
dates king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military  pru- 
dence he  had  often  been  a  spectator.    Justin. 

41,  c.  5. The   2d,  succeeded   his  father 

Mithridates,  as  king  of  Parthia,  and  made  war 
against  the  Scythians,  whom  he  called  to  his 
assistance  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
and  whom  he  refused  to  pay,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  came  too  late.  He  was  murdered  by 
some  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  once 
his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army, 
B.  C.  129.    Justin.  42,  e.  l.—Plut.  in  Pomp. 

The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Pacorns  on 

the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  the  son  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  after  he  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  His 
expedition  was  attended  with  ill  success.  He 
renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  his  father 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  his  return  in 
Parthia,  he  was  assassinated  by  hi*  sons  Orodes 

and    Mithridates.     Justin. The  4th,  was 

nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  his  father  Orodes, 
whom  be  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  his  own 
brothers.  He*  made  war  against  M.  Antony 
with  great  success,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  he  was  de- 
throned by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  power,and  drove  away  the  usurper, 
called  Tiridates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Phraatessent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead 
his  cause  and  gain  the  favours  of  his  powerful 
judge.  He  was  successful  in  his  embassy :  he 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
ards  jvhich  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Cras- 
stis  and  Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with 
their  wjves  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates 
delivered  his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus- 
tas to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  subjects 
would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  of 
his  family  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebel- 
lion, though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to 
r  npport  the  interest  of  any  usurper  who  was  not 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Areacidae.  He  was, 
however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who  placed  her  son,  called  Phraatices, 
on  the  throne.  Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  6. — Justin.  42, 
c.  Tt.—Diod.  Gw.  51,  Ac,— PhU.in  Anton,  dtc 
—  Tacit.  Ann,  6,  c.  32. 

Phraatices,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He,  with 
his  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  throne.  His  reign  was 
vhort,  fee  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom  he 
Vad  offended  by  crueltv.  avarice,  and  oppression! 

Phraortes  succeeded  his  lather  Deioces  on 
t  'te  th  rone  of  Media.  He  made  war  against  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians,  after  a  reign  of  22 
rears,  B.  C.  625.  His  son  Cyaxares  succeeded 
Mm.    It  is  supposed  that  the  Arphaxad  men- 


tioned in  Judith  in  Phraortes.  Patu.—Herodot* 
1,  c.  102. 

PBJU8ICLES,  a  nephew  of  Themistoclea, 
whose  daughter  Nicoinacha  he  married.  Pint 
in  Them. 

Phronima,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of 
Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  a»' 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The  servan 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  sea, 
he  accordingly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  t 
rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt.  Phronima 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  concubines 
of  Polymnetius,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene.  Herodot.  4. 
c.  154. 

Phrynb,  I.  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flou- 
rished at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  Yid.  Praxiteles.  This 
was  one  of  his  nest  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  ib  said  that 
Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  after 
he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  ricL 
by  the  liberalitv  of  he*  lovers,  that  she  offeree 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  the  walls:  Alexander  diruit 
zed  meretriz  Phryne  refecit.  This  was  refus- 
ed. Plin.  34,  c.  o. II.  There  was  also  ano- 
ther of  the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of  im- 
piety. When  she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be 
condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  whjch  so 
influenced  her  judges  that  she  was  immediately 
acquitted.     Quintil.  %  c.  15. 

FhrynIchus,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  discipl* 
ofThespis.*  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  centurj* 
before  -Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy,  though 
still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individually  so 
fitted  and  prepared,  as  to  require  nothing  but  a 
master  hand  to  unite  them  into  one  whole  of 
life  and  beauty.  The  Dithyramb  presented  in 
its  soltmn  tone  and  lofty  strains  a  rich  mine  of 
choral  poetry ;  the  regular  narrative  and  mi- 
metic character  of  the  Thespian  chorus  furnish-* 
ed  the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  him  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  thin 
combination.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical 
cast  of  the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  al- 
together Bacchus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for 
the  subjects  of  his  pieces  in  the  grave  and  strik- 
ing events  registered  in  the  mythology  or  history 
of  his  country.  This,  however,  was  not  a  prac- 
tice altogether  original  or  unexampled.  The 
fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adrastua, 
shows  that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melan- 
choly incident  and  mortal  personages  had  long 
before  been  introduced.  There  is  also  some 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  young  tragedian 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in  the  formation 
of  his  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  attributes  to 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  prima- 
ry suggestions  of  tragedy;  as  in  his  Margites 
was  given  the  first  idea  of  comedy.  Now  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  a  few  years  before  Phry- 
nfchus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems 
had  been  collected,  revised,  arranged  and  pub- 
lished by  the  care  of  Pisistratus.  Such  an  event 
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f/mh    .Mlurally  attract  attention,  and  add  a 

deepci  interest  10  the  study  of  this  mighty  mas- 
ter;  ard  U  is  easy  to  conceive  how  his  ptpfaut 
ixtpiTKai,  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  strike 
fcnd  operate  upon  a  mind,  acute,  ready,  and  in- 
genious, as  that  of  Phrynicbus  must  have  been. 
At  any  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chro- 
nological connexion — the  first  edition  of  Homer, 
and  the  birth  of  tragedy,  properly  so  called. 
Taking  then  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the  Di- 
thyramb, the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer 
and  the  themes,  which  natural  tradition  or  even 
recent  events  supplied.  Phrynichus  combined 
these  several  materials  together,  and  so  brought 
them  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
Thespian  exhibition.  Thus,  at  length,  does 
tragedy  dawn  upon  us.  These  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  drama,  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. The  recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  dis- 
jointed, rambling  episodes  of  humorous  legend, 
separated  by  the  wild  dance  and  noisy  song  of 
a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  of  se- 
rious narrative  or  grave  conversation,  with  a 
chorus  composed  of  personages  involved  in  the 
story ;  all  relating  to  one  subject  and  all  tending 
to  one  result.  This  recitative  again  alternated 
with  a  series  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  thought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves 
turning  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  theme  of 
the  interwoven  dialogue.  In  correspondency 
with  these  alterations  in  tone  and  composition, 
the  actor  and  the  choristers  must  have  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  The  performers  were  now 
the  representatives  not  of  Silenus  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs, but  of  heroes,  princes;  and  their  attendants. 
The  goat-skin  guise  and  obstreperous  sportive- 
ness  were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of 
.persons  engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business 
or  deep  affliction,  and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank 
and  state  of  several  individuals  employed  in 
tne  piece.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  as  the 
actor  was  still  but  one,  so  never  more  than  one 
personage  was  introduced.  For  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  one  actor,  changing  his  dress,  ap- 
peared in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play :  a  device  frequently  employed  in 
later  times,  when  the  increased  number  of  act- 
ors' rendered  such  a  contrivance  less  necessary. 
This  actor  sometimes  represented  female  per- 
sonages, for  Phrynichus  is  stated  to  have  first 
brought  a  female  character  on  the  stage.  Thus 
from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buffooneries  and 
rude  imitations  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not 
her  perfect,  form.  For  miehty  as  had  been  the 
stride  towards  the  establishment  of  the  serious 
drama,  yet  in  the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we 
find  the  infancy  not  the  maturity  of  traaredy. 
There  was  still  many  an  excrescence  to  be  re- 
moved ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled  up ;  many  a 
rnffsed  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regularity; 
and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  man- 
agement of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial 
eren  to  rudeness.  The  argument  was  some 
naked  incident,  mvtholoffic  or  historical,  on 
which  the  chorus  sum?  and  the  actor  recked  in 
a  connected  but  desultorv  succession.  Th*re 
was  no  interweaving  or  development  of  plot ; 
no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe; 
•e  skilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural 
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interest  of  the  tale,  and  work  up  tjie  feelings  c( 
the  audience  into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pcj. 
The  odes  of  the  chorus  were  sweet  and  beau> 
ful ;  the  dances  scientific  and  dexterously  given: 
but  then  these  odes  and  dances  still  computed 
Ibe  principal  part  of  the  performance.  They 
narrowed  in  the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw 
them  into  comparative  insignificance.  Nay, not 
unfrequently,.  whilst  the  actor  appeared  is  a 
posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  consternation,  the 
chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  chaniiags, 
andjeave  to  the  performer  little  more  than  the 
part  of  a  speechless  inuure.  In  short,  the  d rams 
of  Phrynichus  was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  song 
and  skilful  dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  o£  artici 
plot  and  interesting  dialogue.  Such  was  Phry- 
nichus  as  an  inventor ;  but  since  the  poet  cos- 
tumed to  exhibit  during  a  space  of  nearly  fony 
years,  and  since  for  more  than  twentj  of  those 
years  he  had  in  JEschylus  a  contemporary  and 
a  rival,  bis  own  experience  and  the  improve- 
ments of  such  an  opponent  would  give  to  the 
later  plays  of  Phrynichus  a  character,  an  ex- 
pansion, and  a  refinement,  in  which  his  earlier 
and  unaided  attempts  were  so  deficient.  Tbe 
Capture  oj  Miletus,  which  he  composed  atkaa 
seventeen  years  after  his  own  first  appearance 
as  a  dramatist,  and  five  years  after  the  first  vic- 
tory of  iEschylus,  was,  to  judge  from  its  effects, 
a  piece  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Eigbteea 
years  after  this,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  for  his 
Choragus  Themistocles,  with  the  Pkaemxssa,  a 
play  perhaps  little  inferior  in  dramatic  excel- 
lence and  arrangement  to  the  Ftnet^  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  jEschylus  produced  on 
the  same  subject  Indeed,  the  poet,  whose 
odes  were  characterized,  even  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  as  reaped  from  the  sacred  mea- 
dow or  the  muses,  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of  the 
bee ;  the  poet,  whose  dramas  were  by  the  same 
admirable  judge  styled  pieces  of  singular  beau- 
ty ;  the  poet,  who  so  long  and  sometimes  so  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  an  JEschylus— -must, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  no  ordinary  com- 
poser; and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which" that 
great  tragedian  is  represented  as  so  studioosiy 
rebutting,  is  another  high  compliment  to  the 
powers  of  Phrynichus.  Still  we  most  remem- 
ber, in  tracing  the  inventive  improvers  of  trag- 
edy, that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved 
through  imitation  of  others,  but  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  unassisted  ingenuity  and  talent 
In  this  view,  thrse  claims  must  almost  entirely 
be  restricted  to  thejeombination  of  the  poetry  of" 
the  Cyclic  with  the  actio?  of  the  Thespian  cho- 
rus ;  the  conversion  of  Satvric  gayety  into  the 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thenceforth 
peculiarly  styled  tragedy.  In  all  succeedvg 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynicbus  seems  to 
have  been  simply  the  follower  of  .ff&schylns. 

Phbyni8,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  fir* 
who  obtained  a  mnsical  prize  at  tbe  Panathe- 
naea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  Jo  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  scvea 
hv  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  43ft.  It  is  saM 
that  he  was  orieinally  a  cook  at  the  house  of 
Hiero,  kine  of  Sicilv. 

Phya.     Vid  PisistraiMS. 

Phtllus,  a  general  of  Pho*is,  durin?  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  war  again**  tbe  Thebans 
He  had  assumed  the  command  After  the  dt  aih 
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of  his  brothers,  Philomela*  and  Onomarchus, 
He  is  called  by  some  Phayllus.     Vid'Pkocis. 

Physcon,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, from  fawn  venter).    Aiken.  2,  c.  23. 

Phyton,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegium 
against  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  tortured,  B.  C. 
387,  and  his  son  was  thrown  into  the  sea, 
Diod.  14. 

Pu.  or  Pialu,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
of  Adrian  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  They 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  second  year 
of  the  Olympiads. 

Pict^e.    Fu*,  Parti. 

Pjctor,  Fabhjs,  a  consul,  under  whom  silver 
Was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  485. 

Pinoabus,  a  celebrated  lyrjc  poet  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
lo  the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  and  be  was 
taught  how  to  compose  verses  with  elegance 
and  simplicity  by  Myrtis  and  Corinna.  When 
he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  led  some  honey- 
combs as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.  This  was 
universally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his  fu- 
ture greatness  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  entitled  to  notice  when  he  had  conquer- 
ed Myrtis  in  a  musical  contest.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  limes,  while  he  was  competitor,  a 
poetical  prize,  which  was  adjudeed  rather  to  the 
charms  of  her  person,  than  to  the  brilliancy  of 
her  genius  or  the  superiority  of  her  composi- 
tion. In  the  publ  ic  assemb]  ies  of  Greece,  where 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
was  rewarded  with  the  prize  in  preference  to 
every  other  competitor ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
at  Olympia  were  the  subject  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and 
princes.  His  hymns  and  paeans  were  repeated 
before  the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece,  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit-offer- 
ings that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars. 
This  was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he 
received ;  after  his  death  he  was*  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.  His 
statue  was  erectea  at  Thebes,  in  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six 
centuries  after  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  by  the  geographer  Pausanias.  The 
honours  which  had  been  paid  lo  him  while  alive 
were  also  shared  by  his  posterity  j  and  at  the 
celebration  of  one  ot  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  vieiim  which  had  been  offered  m 
sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the 
poet  Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Thehans  showed  regard  for  his  memory,  and 
the  Spartans  spared  the  house  which  the  prince 
of  lyrics  bad  inhabited  when  they  destroyed  the 
houses  and  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  same 
respect  was  also  paid  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
is  said  that  Pindar  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
36,  B.  C.  436,  The  greatest  part  of  bis  works 
have  perished.  He  bad  written  some  hymns  to 
ibegdds,  poems  in  honour  of  ApoUo,  dilhyram- 
bics  to  Bacchus,  and  odes  en  several  victories 
obtained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Kemean  games.    Of  aU  these,  the  odes  art  th# 


only  composition*  cslaaft,  admired  for  sublimit* 
of  sentiments,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of  meta* 
phors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and. elegance  of 
diction.  He  has  been  censured  for  his  affecta- 
tion in  composing  an  ode  from  which  the  letter 
8  was  excluded.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  those  of  Heyne,  4to.  Gottiogen,  1773 ;  of 
Glasgow,  13mo.  1774 :  and  of  Scbmidius,  4to 
Wilteherg,  1616.  Atten.—QuinlU.  10,  c.  1.— 
Heral.  4,  od.  2.—.d£to».  V.  H.  3.— Pans.  1,  c 
8,  I.  9,  c.  83.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12,—Plut.  in 
4Ux.~Cwrt.  1,  c.  13. 

PnuNBKR,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the*  Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394, 
Diod.—ll.  A  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  .composed 
a  poem  called  HeraeUa,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  repre- 
sen  ted  his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Paw.  8, 
e.  22. 

Pisana,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  960  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.    Plin.  7,  c.  26. 

Pisis,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un- 
common influence  among  the  Tbebans^  and 
behaved  with  great  courage  in  defence  ot  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thespiee. 

PisiflTOATiDA,  the  descendants  of  Pisistra- 
tos,  tyrant  of  Athens.    Vid.  Pisistrattu. 

Pisistratus,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  in  the  field,  and  by  his*address  and  elo- 
quence at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  him- 
self the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality, and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamib, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable  to  his 
views;  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  who  had  lately  instituted  his 
celebrated  laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered 
his  duplicity  and  artfiil  behaviour  before  the 
public  assembly.  Pisistratus  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  measures  of  his  relation,  8oIon,but 
he  had  recourse  toartifice.  In  returning  from  his 
country-house,  he  cut  himself  in  various  places, 
and  after  he  had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to 
the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplored  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  accused  bis  enemies  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people, 
the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the 
oppressed,  he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  SO  men 
from  the  populace  to  defend  bis  person  in  fu« 
tare  from  the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
enemies.  The  unsuspecting  people  unan  imous- 
ly  granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  to 
with  all  his  influence ;  and  Pisistratus  had  no 
sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  he  could  relv,than  he  seised 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute. The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credu- 
lity? vet,  themsrh  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of 
the  citizens,  Megactes  and  Lyrurgus,  conspired 
together  against  fcim,and  by  their  means  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  city.  His  house  and 
ail  bis  efforts  were  exp"*ed  to  sale,  but  there  wan 
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f<«on«J  in  Athens  only  one  nun  who  would  buy 
them.  The  private  dissentions  of  the  friends  of 
libert*  proved  favourable  to  the  expelled  tyrant; 
and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycurgus, 
secret'y  proposed  to  restore  Pisistratus  to  ail  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would 
marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  consented,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycurgus,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish himself.  By  means  of  a  woman  called 
Phya,  whose  shape  was  tall,  and  whose  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  created  himself  adherents  even 
among  his  enemies.  Pbya  was  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  showing 
herself  subservient  to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus, 
■he  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven' to  re-establjsh  her  fa- 
vourite Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  ihe  will  of  heaven,  and  favoured  by 
the  affection  of  the  people.  Some  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles, 
he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his 
very  troops,  were«alienated  from  him  by  the  in- 
fluence, the  intrigues,  and  the  bribery  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  fled  from  Athens,  where  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  his  power,  and  retired 
to  Euboea.  Eleven  years  after  he  was  drawn 
from  his  obscure^  retreat,  by  means  of  his  son 
Hippias,  and  he  'was  a  third  time  received  by 
the  people  of  Athens  as  their  iftasler  and  sove- 
reign. He  died  about  537  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Athens  for  33  years,  including  the 
years  of  his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hipparchus.  Pisistratus  claims  our 
admiration  for  his  justice,  his  liberality,  and 
his  moderation.  He  often  refused  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  he 
had  one  day  been  virulently  accused  of  murder, 
rather  than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went  to 
the  areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athe- 
nians that  the  accusation  of  his  enemies  were 
groundless,  and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable. 
Ii  is  to  his  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  poems  of  Homer;  and  he 
was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  intro- 
duced them  at  Athens  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand.  He  also  established  a  public 
library  at  Athens,  and  the  valuable  books  which 
he  had  diligently  collected  were  carried  into 
Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  of  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  had  received  the 
name  of  PisUtralida,  rendered  themselves  as 
illustrious  as  their  father,  but  the  flames  of  lib- 
erty were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguished.  The 
Pisistratidaa  governed  with  great  moderation, 
yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or  sovereign  was  insup- 
portable to  the  Athenians.  Two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  called  Harmodius 
and  Aristcgiton,  conspired  against  them,  and 
Hipparchus  was  despatched  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. This  murder  was*  not,  however,  at- 
tended with  any  advantages;  and  though  the 
two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  who  have  been 
celebrated  through  every  age  for  their  patriot- 
ism, were  supported  by  the  people,  yet  Hippias 
quelled  the  tumult  by  his  uncommon  firmness 
and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  preserved  that 
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peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had  of.es 
been  unable  to  command.  This  wa>  ..^  i^» 
to  continue.  Hippias  was  at  last  expeUed  tj 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Athenians  and  of  tnejr 
allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Attica  whea 
he  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  After  the  banishment  of 
the  Piaistratidm,  the  Athenians  became  more 
than  commonly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and 
often  sacrificed  the  most  powerful  of  their  do- 
zens, apprehensive  of  the  influence  pop- 
ularity, and  a  well-directed  liberality,  migat 
gain  among  a  fickle  and  unsettled  populace. 
The  Pisistratidas  were  banished  from  Athens 
about  18  years  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  & 
C.  510.  JBlia*.  V.  H.  13,  c.  14.— Roms.  7,  c 
m.—tttrodot.  1,  c.  59,  L  6,  c  \Q&— Cic.de  *r*L 

Z.—  Val.  Max.  1,  a  9. II.  A  son  of  Nestor. 

ApoUod. III.  A  king  of  Orchomenos,  who 

rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  towards 
the  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death  by  them,  aa£ 
they  carried  away  the  body  from  the  public  as- 
sembly, by  hiding  each  a  piece  of  flesh  under 
their  garments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  iht 
people,  of  which  he  was  a  great  favourite.  PlwL 
ti»  Par. IV.  A  Theban  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man interest,  while  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
in  Greece.  He  assassinated  the  praetor  of 
Besot  ia,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death,  dee. 

Piso.  a  celebrated  family  At  Rome,  whkh 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calpurnians,  descended 
from  Calpus,  the  son  of  Nutna.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  family  had 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been 
honoured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vic- 
tories in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Of  this  family,  the  most  famous  were. 
—I.  Lucius  Calpurnius,  who  was  tribune  « 
the  people  about  149  years  before  Christ,  and 
afterwards  consul.  His  frugality  procured  hia 
the  surname  of  Frugi,  and  he  gained  the  great- 
est honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman, 
and  an  historian.  He  made  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  valour  during  the  war,  with 
a  crown  of  gold  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harangues, which 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  His  style  was 
obscure  and  inelegant— II.  Cains,  a  'Roman 
consul,  A.  TJ.  C.  687,  who  supported  the  con- 
sular dignity  against  the  tumults  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  made  a 
law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  generally  pre- 
vailed at  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
—III.  Cneius,  another  consul  under  Angus, 
tus.  He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tibenus, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty. 
He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Germaai- 
cus,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  shnoned  and 
despised  by  his  friends,  he  destroyed  himselC 
A.  D.  90. IV.  Lucius,  a  private  man,  ac- 
cused of  having  uttered  seditious  words  against 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  condemned .  bat 
a  natural  death  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.— V.  Lucius,  a  governor  of  Rome 
for  twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  uischarged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit  Some, 
however,  v*y  thai  Tiberius  made  htm  governor 
of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued  drinking 
with  him  a  night  and  two  day*,  or  two  days  and 
j  two  nights  according  to*  Pliny.    Horace  dedi- 
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cated  bis  poem  fa  Arte  Poetica  to  his  two  sons. 
whose  partiality  for  literature  had  distinguished 
them  among  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and  who 
were  fond  of  cultivating  poetry  in  their  leisure 

hours.     Plut.  in  Cas.—Plin.  18,  c.  3.-= VI. 

Cneius,  a  factious  and  turbulent  youth,  who  con- 
spired against  his  country  with  Catiline.    He 

was  among  the  friends  of  Julius  Caesar. 

VII.  Caius,  a  Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  had  rendered  himself  a  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues,  by 
the  generosity  of  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  austerity 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freedman.  who  was  among  the  conspirators, 
soon  cut  him  off,  with  all  nis  partisans.  He 
refused  to  court  the  affections  or  the  people  and 
of  the  army,  when  the  whole  had  teen  made 
public;  ana,  instead  of  taking  prooer  measures 
lor  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiming  him- 
self emperor,  as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  his  own 'house,  where  he 
opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to 
death. VIII.  Lucius,  a  senator,  who  follow- 
ed the  emperor  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  Va- 
lerian, but  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death,  a 
few  weeks  after,  A.  D.  361,  by  Valen*,  &c. 
Horat.— Tacit.  Ann.  <f»  Hist. — Vol.  Max. — 
Liv. — Sueton. —  Cic.  de  qffic.  &c. — Plut.  in  Ctcs. 

&c. IX.  One  of  the  30  tyrants  appointed 

over  Athens  by  Lysander. 

Pitholeon,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  X 
C^sar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
style.  Stteton.  de  cl  Rh.— Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v. 
2i.— Marcob.  2,  sat.  2. 

Pitta  cus,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesb"«, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His 
father's  name  was  Cvrradius.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Alcmus,  he  delivered  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Me- 
lanchrns;  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
wasred  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  connfrymen,  and  challenged  to  single 
combat  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general.  PHtacus 
hid  reco'irse  to  artifice,  and  entangled  his  ad- 
versary in  a  net,  which  h$  had  concealed  under 
h ts  shield,  and  easilv  despatched  him.  He  was 
amplv  rewarded  for  his  victory,  and  his  coun- 
trymen, sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimouslv  ap- 
pointed hinn  governor  of  their  cirv  with  unlimit- 
ed authority.  In  this  capacity  Pittacus  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence,  and  after 
he  had  governed  his  fellow-citizens  with  the 
strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  established 
and  enforced  the  most  salutary  laws,  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  sovereign  pbwerafterhe  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing  that  the  vir- 
tues and  innocence  of  private  life  were  incora- 
}  alible  with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sove- 
rergn.  His  disinterestedness  gained  him  many 
admirers ;  and  when  the  Mitvleneans  wished  to 
reward  his  public  services  bv  presenting  him 
with  an  immense  tract  of  territorv,  he  refused 
m  accent  more  land  than  what  should  be  con- 
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tained  within  the  distance  to  which  he  could 
throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age,  about  570  years  before  Christ,  after  he 
had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  litera- 
ry ease  and  peaceful  retirement.  •  Many  of  his 
maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how  great 
an  opinion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  hi* 
abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  committed  by- a 
man  when  intoxicated  deserved  double  punish- 
ment. The  titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are 
preserved  by  Laertius,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  Taws  in  prose  ad- 
dressed to  nis  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
precepts  called  adomena.  Diog. — Aristot.  Po» 
lit.— Pint,  in  symp.—Paus.  10,  c.  Qi.—uElian, 
H.  V.  2,  &c-  Val.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

Placidia,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  Sfce 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af- 
terwards Constantius,  by  whom  she  had  Valen- 
tinian  the  third.    She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Plancina,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  in- 
trigues and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and 
was  accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Ger- 
manicus.  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  emperess  Li  via, 
or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the  emperor 
for  her  person.  Subservient  in  every  thing  to 
the  will  of  Li  via,  she,  at  her  instigation,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  to  injure  the 
character  of  Agrippina.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippina,  Plancina  put  herself  to  death,  A.  D. 
33.     Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  26,  Ac. 

Plancus,  L.  Mulattos,  I.  a  Roman,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  follies  and 
his  extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and 
had  presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Antonv.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyp- 
tian queen  in  Alexandria,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer,  and.  in 
comedy,  he  personated  Glaucus,  and  painted 
his  body  of  a  green  colour,  dancing  on  a  public 
stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a  crown  of  green 
reeds  on  his  head,  while  he  had  tied  behind 
his  back  the  tail  or  a  large  sea  fish.  This  ex- 
posed him  to  the  public  derisioi,  and  when  An- 
tony had  joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  cen^- 
suring  him  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he 
deserted  to  Octavius,  who  received  him  with 
great  marks  of  friendship  and  attention.  It  was 
he  who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  conferred  on  his 
friend  Octavius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatness^f  his 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated 1  od. 7 to  him;  and  hecertainlv deserved 
the  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He 
founded  a  town  in  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lng- 

dunum.    PhU.  in  Anton. II.  A  patrician, 

proscribed  bv  the  second  triumvirate.  His 
servants  wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but 
he  refused  it  rather  than  expose  their  persona 
to  danger. 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens. 

son  of  Ariston  and  Parectonia. "  His  original 

name  was  Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of 

Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.    At 
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one  of  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  and  as  the* 
offspring  of  a  noble,  illustrious,  and  opulent 
foniiiy,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  his  body 
was Tormed  and  invigorated  with  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened by  tbe  study  of  poetry  and  of  geometry, 
from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness  of  judg- 
ment and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  have 
stamped  his  character  as  the  most  subtile  and 
flowery  writer  of  antiquity.  He  first  began  hia 
literary  career  by  writing  poems  and  tragedies  j 
but  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  his  own  produc- 
tions, when,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was 
enabled  to  compare  and  examine,  with  critical 
accuracy,  the  merit  of  his  compositions  with 
those  of  his  poetical  predecessors.  During  eight 
years  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Socrates ;  and  after  his  death  Plato  retired  from 
Atheus,  and  began  to  travel  over  Greece.  He 
visited  Magara,  Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he 
met  with  ihe  kindest  reception  from  his  fellow- 
disciples,  whom  the  violent  death  of  their  mas- 
ter had  likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  af- 
terwards visited  Magna  Graecia,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  tbe 
learning,  abilities,  and  reputation,  of  its  profes- 
sors, Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus.  He 
afterwards  passed  into  Sicily,  and  examined  the 
eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volcano  of  that  island. 
He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  'then  the  mathe- 
matician Theodoras  flourished,  and  where  he 
knew  that  the  tenets  of  tbe  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy and  metempsychosis  had  been  fostered 
and  cherished.  When  he  had  finished  his  tra- 
vels, Plato  retired  to  tbe  groves  of  Academus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  his  lec- 
tures were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learn- 
ed, noble,  and  illustrious  pupils ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher, by  refusing  to  have  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  rendered  his  name  more 
famous  and  his  school  more  frequented.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  he  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those 
dialogues  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  country,  His  studies,  however, 
were  interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed 
the  pressing  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysius, 
and  whilst  he  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of 
liberty.  Vid.  Oionysius  2d.  In  his  dress  the 
philosopher  was  not  ostentatious,  his  manners 
were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  without  affec- 
tation ;  and  the  great  honours  which  his  learn- 
in?  deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  appearance. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  sames,  Plato 
resided  in  a  family  who  were  totally  strangers 
to  him.  He  told  them  his  name  was  Plato,  yet 
be  never  spoke  of  the  employment  he  pursued 
at  Athens;  and  when  he  returned  home,  attend- 
ed by  the  family  which  had  so  kindly  entertain- 
ed him,  he  was  desire*  to  show  them  the  great 
philosopher  whose  name  he  bore:  their  surprise 
was  great  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself 
was  the  Plato  whom  they  wished  to  behold. 
In  his  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  so- 
briety and  temperance  in  the  use  of  fo-xl,  and 
to  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  enfeeble 
the  bodv  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  at- 
tributed his  preservation  during  the  iremendotfs 
pestilence  which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  much 
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fury  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pe 
Plaio  died  on  his  birthday,  in  the  81st  yeaiuf 
his  age,  about  384  years  before  the  Chrisuaa 
era.  He  expired,  according  to  Cicero,  as  be 
was  writing.  The  works  of  Plato  are  nume- 
rous ;  they  are  all  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, except  12  letters.  He  speaks  always  bv 
the  mouth  of  others ;  and  for  the  elegance,  me- 
lody, and  sweetness  of  his  expressions,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Athe- 
nian bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem  for  hia, 
that  in  the  warnuh  of  panegyric  he  exclaimed 
errare  mehercuU  malo  cum  Platone%  fttam  c*m 
islii  vera  senlire ;  and  duintilian  said,  ifaat 
when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  n«  a 
man,  but  a  divinity  sneaking.  His  style,  how- 
ever, though  admired  and  commended  by  the 
best  and  most  refined  critics  amon^  the  as- 
cients,  has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  some  of 
the  moderns;  and  tbe  philosopher  has  beea 
blamed  who  supports  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  ue4 
to  the  earth  by  numbers,  that  the  world  is  a 
figure  consisting  of  13  pentagons,  and  who,  a 
prove  the  metempsychosis  and  the  immortal^ 
of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  bonrtroa 
the  living,  and  the  living  from  the  dead.  In  his 
system  of  philosophy,  he  followed  the  physics  of 
Heraclitus,  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  morals  of  Socrates.  He  main- 
tained the  existence  of  two  beings,  one  self-ex- 
istent, and  the  other  formed  by  the  hand  of  a 
pre-existent  creature,  god  and  man.  The  work! 
was  created  by  that  self-existent  cause,  from  tbe 
rude  undigested  mass  of  matter  which  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  and  which  had  even  beea 
animated  by  an  irregular  principle  of  motjoo, 
The  origin  of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  tbe 
government  of  a  deity,  without  admitting  a  stub- 
born intractability  and  wildness  congenial  to 
matter ;  and  from  these,  consequently,  could  be 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  from  thence  the  extravagant  p*- 
sions  and  appetites  of  men.  From  materia]* 
like  these  were  formed  the  four  elements,  aed 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  and  into  the  active,  but  irrational  princi- 
ple of  matter,  the  divinity  infused  a  rat  ion  il 
soul.  The  souls  of  men  were  formed  from  the 
remainder  of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world, 
which  had  previously  given  existence  to  tbe 
invisible  gods  and  demons.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  supported  the  doctrine  of  ideal  forms 
and  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  mind,  whirh 
he  considered  as  emanations  of  the  Deity,  which 
can  never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things 
unworthy  of  their  divine  original.  Men  couH 
perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses,  the  types 
of  im  mutable  things,  and  the  fluctuating  object* 
of  the  material  world ;  but  the  sudden  changes 
to  which  these  are  continually  obnoxious,  create 
innumerable  disorders,  and  hence  arises  decep- 
tion, and,  in  short,  aTl  the  errors  and  miseries  of 
human  life.  Yet,  in  whatever  situation  man 
mav  be,  he  is  still  an  object  of  divine  concern, 
and  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
pre-existent  cause,  he  must  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  his  creation,  and  by  proper  care 
andf  diligence  he  can  recover  those  immaculate 
powers  with  which  he  was*naturally  endowed. 
All  science  the  philosopher  made  to  coosfet  ia 
reminiscence,  and  in  recalling  the  narnre,  forms, 
and  proportions  of  those  pet  feet  and  inrroniabtf 
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i  with  which  the  human  mind  had  bees  i 
conversant  The  passions  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  first  consisted  of  the  irascible 
passions,  which  originated  in  pride  or  resent- 
ment, and  were  seated  in  the  breast:  the  other, 
founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure,  was  theconcu- 
piscible  part  of  the  soul,  seated  in  the  belly  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  body.  These  different 
orders  induced  the  philosopher  to  compare  the 
soul  to  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  reasoning 
and  judging  powers  were  stationed  in  the  head, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses 
were  its  guards  and  servants.  By  the  irascible 
part  of  the  scul  men  asserted  their  dignity,  re- 
pelled injuries,  and  scorned  danger;  and  the 
concupiscible  part  provided  the  support  and  the 
necessities  of  the  body,  and,  when  governed 
with  propriety,  it  gave  rise  to  temperance.  Jus- 
tice was  produced  by  the  regular  dominion  of 
reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  passions; 
and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength,  acute- 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  without  which 
all  other  virtues  could  not  exist.  Plato  was  the 
first  who  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
upon  arguments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced 
from  truth  and  experience.  From  doctrines 
like  these,  the  great  founder  of  Platbnism  con- 
cluded, that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a 
community  of  men  whose  passions  could  be  gov- 
eraed  with  moderation^  and  who,  from  know- 
ing the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise  from  ill 
conduct,  might  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain 
that  perfection  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  rational  and  moral  pow- 
ers. To  illustrate  this  more  fully,  the  philoso- 
pher wrote  a  book,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  republic  of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains, 
with  acuteness,  judgment,  and  elegance,  the 
rise  and  revolution  of  civil  society;  and  so  re- 
spected was  his  opinions  as  a  legislator,  that  his 
scholars  were  employed  in  regulating  the  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  El  is,  and  Cnidus,  at  the  desire 
of  tho^e  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  good  and  impartial  government  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  east.  The  best  editions  of 
Plato  are  those  of  Francof.  fol.  1602,  and  Bi- 
pont.  12  vols.  8vo.  1788.  Plato.  Dial.  &c— 
Cic.  de  offin.  1.  de  div.  1,  c.  36,  de  N.  D.  2,  c. 
J  2.  Tus.  I,  c.  17.— Pint,  in  Sol.  &c.—Stn*ai. 
ep.—Quintil.  10,  c.  I,  &c— jElian.   V.  B:  2 

and  4.— Pans.  1,  c.  2Q.—Diog. II  A  Greek 

poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  his  pieces. 

Plautta  Lkx,  4as  enacted  by  M.  Plautius, 
the  tribnne  A.  XT.  C.  664.  It  required  every 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons  of  their 
body  to  serve  as  judges,  making  the  honour 
common  to  all  the  three  orders,  according  to  the 

rmioritr  of  votes  in  every  tribe. Another, 

called  al*o  Plotia,  A.  TJ.  O.  675.  It  punished 
with  the  interdict!*  ignis  *l  aqua,  all  persons 
who  were  found  guilty  of  attempts  upon  the 
state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or  snch  as 
appeared  in  public  armed  with  any  evil  design, 
or  such  as  forcibly  expelled  any  person  from 
hi*  legal  possessions. 

Plautianus  Fmvviua,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditious  be* 
haviour  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity.  In  his 
banishment,  Plauttanas  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Severns,  who  some  yean  after  as- 


cended the  imperial  throne,  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  prosperity.  Plautianus  shared 
the  favours  of  Severus  w  obscurity  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as  much 
power  as  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  in  the  prov* 
inces,  and  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of 
emperor  to  be  his  equal  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was  com- 
mitted through  the  emnire,  and  he  enriched 
himself  with  the  possessions  of  those  who  hat1 
been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  cruelty  or  ava- 
rice. To  complete  his  triumph,  and  to  make 
himself  still  greater,  Plautianus  married  his 
favourite  daughter  Plautilla  to  Caracajla,  the 
son  of  the  emperor.  The  son  of  peverus  had 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and,  though 
Plautilla  was  amiable  in  her  manners,  com- 
manding in  aspect,  and  of  a  beautiful  counte* 
nance,  vet  the  young  prinpe  often  threatened  to 
punish  her  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour  as 
soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Plautilla 
reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and,  to  save 
his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Car aca  11  a. 
Plautianus  conspired  against  the  emperor  ana 
his  son.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari, 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  years 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cara- 
calla,  A.  D.  211.  Plautilla  had  two  children, 
a  son,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother.    Dion.  Cass. 

Plautus,  M.  Accids,  I.  a  comic  poet,  bora 
at  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a  com- 
mercial line.  To  maintain  himself,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  ser- 
vant, and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding 
corn,  he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments 
to  the  comic  muse.  Some,  however,  deny  this 
account.  He  wrote  25  comedies,  of  which  only 
20  are  extant.  He  died  about  184  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  Varro.  nis  learned 
countryman,  wrote  this  stanza,  which  deserved 
tcbe  engraved  on  his  tomb:— 

Postquam  morte  capitis  est  Plautus, 
CovMtdia  buget,  scena  est  diserla  ; 
Deinde  risus,  ludustjocusouet  et  Humeri 
Hnmmeri  simul  omites  coUacrym&runt. 

The  plays  of  Plautus  were  universally  esteemed 
at  Rome ;  and  Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great 
and  generally  decisive,  declares,  that  it  the 
Muses  were  willing  to  speak  latin,  they  would 
speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus.  In  the  Au- 
gustan age,  however,when  the  Roman  language 
became  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedie*  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant 
expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censuredjbr  his 
negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execra- 
ble puns,  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  how- 
ever eensured  as  to  language  or  sentiments, 
Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favouTiteon  the  stage. 
If  his  expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  It 
was  universally  admitted  that  he  was  more  hap- 
py than  other  comic  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  bis  plays  were  more  varied,  the  acts 
more  interesting,  the  characters  more  truly  dis- 
played, and  the  catastrophe  more  natural.  la 
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.  n*  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,his  comedies 
weie  still  acted  oq  the  public  theatres;  and  no 
greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  his  abilities  as 
a  comic  writer,  and  no  greater  censure  can  be 
passed  upon  his  successors  in  dramatic  compo- 
sition, than  to  observe,  that  for  500  years,  with 
all  the  disadvantage  of  obsolete  language  and 
diction,  in  spile  ofthe  change  of  manners  and 
the  revolutions  of  government,  he  commanded 
and  received  that  applause  which  no  other 
writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The  best 
editions  of  Plautus  are,that  of  Gronovius, 8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1664 ;  that  of  Barbou,  12mo.  in  3  vols. 
Paris,  1759 ;  that  of  Eraesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1760;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols.  12mo.  1763. 
Varro  apod  QuinHl.  10,  c  l.~Cic.  de  Qfic.  1, 
&c.—Do  Oral.  3,  &c.—Horal.  2L  ep.  1.  v.  58, 

170.  de  art.  poet.  54  and  270. II.  J21ianus.  a 

hi$hpriesL  who  consecrated  the  capitol  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.     TaciL  Hist.  4,  c  53. 

Plintos  SecuNDoe,  (C.)  I.  surnamed  tXe  Elder, 
was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  be 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  pub- 
lic character  he  did  not  neglgct  the  pleasures  of 
literature,  the  day  was  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  his  province,  and  the 
night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  precious  to  him ;  at  his  meals  one  of 
his  servants  read  to  him  books  valuable  for  their 
information,  and  from  them  he  immediately 
made  copious  extracts,  in  a  memorandum  book. 
He  deemed  every  moment  lost  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  study,  and  from  these  reasons  he 
never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  always  accompanied 
by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his 
nephew,  Plin  v  the  younger,  because  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  walk ;  and  sternly  observ- 
ed, that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advantage.  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  emperors  Titus*  and  Vespasian, 
and" he  received  from  them  all  the  favours  which 
a  virtuous  prince  could  offer  and  an  honest  sub- 

1'ect  receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum,  where 
le  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes.  He 
was  then  ignorant  ofthe  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  he  immediately  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel 
for  mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
to  have  made  a  dreadful  eruption.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boats,  that  fled  from  the  coast  lo 
avoid  the  danger,  might  have  deterred  another ; 
but  the  cariosity  of  Pliny  excited  him  to  ad- 
vance with  more  boldness,  and,  thongh  his  ves- 
sel was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  by  the  mountain, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remained 
there  during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
mountain/which,  during  the  obscurity,  appeared 
to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  con- 
trary wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  Misenum.  The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  increased,  and,  at  last,  the  fire  approach- 
ed the  place  where  the  philosopher  made  his 
observations.  Pliny  endeavoured  to  fly  before 
it,  but  though  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his 
•ervarts  he  was  unable  to  escape.  His  body 
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was  found  three  days  after,  and  decently  burfcc 
by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at  Misenum  wr- 
the  fleet.  This  memorable  event  happened  ii 
the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  ue 
philosopher  who  perished  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  the  nunrr 
of  nature.  He  was  then  in  th«  56th  year  of 
his  age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed  bom 
are  extant,  but  bis  natural  history  in  37  boob. 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  says,  fall  of 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  itself  t 
treats  ofthe  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  rain,  hai., 
minerals,  trees,  flowers,  and  plants,  besides  a 
account  of  all  living  animals,  birds,  fishes,  tod 
beasts;  a  geographical  description  of  every  place 
on  the  globe,  and  a  history  of  every  an  tad 
science,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  taeff 
rise,  progress,  and  several  improvements.  He 
is  happy  in  bis  descriptions  as  a  naturalist,  he 
writes  with  force  and  energy;  and  tbooghm&tr 
of  his  ideas  and  conjectures  are  sometimes  iA 
founded,  yet  he  possesses  that  fecundity  of  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity  of  expression,  which  are 
requisite  to  treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  tad 
to  render  a  history  of  nature  pleasing,  inures- 
ing,  and,  above  all,  instructive.  His  style  pos- 
sesses not  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age;  he 
has  neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  its  sim- 
plicity; but  is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  ac4 
sometimes  unintelligible.  He  bad  written  161 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the 
various  authors  which  he  had  read ;  and  » 
great  was  the  opinion,  in  his  contemporaries, 
of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a  man  caDed 
Lartius  Latinus  offered  to  buy  his  notes  and  ob- 
servations for  the  enormous  sum  of  about  3342. 
English  money.  The  philosopher,  who  was 
himself  rich  and  independent,  rejected  the  offer, 
and  his' compilations,  after  his  death,  came  ins 
the  hands  ol.his  nephew  Pliny.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pliny  are  that  of  Harduin,  3  vols.  fuL 
Paris,  1733,  that  of  Frantaius,  10  vols.  9va  heps. 
1778,  that  of  Brotier,  6  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1771 
and  the  Variorum,  8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  1778 to 
1789.  1\icU.  Ann.  1.  c.  69,  1. 13,  c  90, 1.  15,  e. 
53.— PUn.  ep.  &C.-1— II.  C.  Caecilia*  Seenn- 
dus,  surnamed  the  founder,  was  son  of  I*  C*- 
cilius  by  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  elder.  He  was 
adopted- by  bis  uncle,  whose  name  be  assumed, 
and  whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  Be 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under 
Cluintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  appeared  at 
the  bar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  mack 
by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
reckoned  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  age. 
He  did  not  make  his  profession  an  object  of  gaia 
like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators,  bat  he  refut- 
ed fees  from  the  rich  as  well  as  frcm  thepoomC 
of  his  clients,  and  declared  that  he  cheerfoltr 
emploved  himself  forthe  protection  of  inn  v  ?oce, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of 
vice.  He  published  many  of  his  hamn^nes  and 
orations,  which  have  been  lost.  When  Trajaa 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Plisr 
was  created  consul  by  the  emperor.  This  hon- 
our the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celebrated 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Roma 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire, 
he  pronounced  on  Trajan.  Some  time  after  he 
presided  over  Pontusand  Bithynia,  in  the  office, 
and  with  the  power,  of  proconsul ;  and  by  his 
humanity  and  philanthropy  the  sutject  was 
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reed  from  the  harden  of  partial  taxes,  and  the 

•ersecution  which  had  been  began  against  the 
Christians  of  his  province  was  stopped,  when 
'liny  solemnly  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
jl lowers  of  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inoffensive 
eci  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pure  and  in- 
ocem,  thai  they  were  free  from  all  crimes,  and 
lat  they  voluntarily  bound  themselves,  by  the 
lost  solemn  oaths,  to  abstain  from  vice  and  to 
elinquish  every  sinful  pursuit  If  he  rendered 
lmself  popular  in  hisprovince,  he  was  not  less 
espected  at  Rome.  His  native  country  shared 
mong  the  rest  his  unbounded  benevolence ;  and 
Jomam,  a  small  town  of  Insubria,  which  gave 
im  birth,  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  valu- 
ble  and  choice  library  of  books  which  he  col- 
3ded  there.  He  made  his  preceptor  Gluintil- 
in,  and  the  poet  Martial,  objects  of  his  benev- 
lence ;  and  when  the  daughter  of  the  former 
ras  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  the 
reatest  civility ;  and  while  he  observed  that  he 
7as  rich  in  the  possession  of  learning,  though 
oor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of  him 
:>  accept,  as  a  dowry  for  his  beloved  daughter, 
0,000  sesterces,  about  2001.  I  would  not,  con- 
in  ued  he,  be  so  moderate  were  I  not  assuredfrom 
our  modesty  and  disinterestedness,  that  the  small- 
\ess  of  the  present  will  render  it  acceptable.  He 
ied  in  (he  52d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  113.  He 
md  written  a  history  of  his  own  times,  which 
s  lost.  Ii  is  said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin 
is  history  till  he  hacWound 'it  impossible  to  per- 
uade  Pliny  to  undertake  that  laborious  task : 
nd,  indeed,  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
rom  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  ack- 
nowledged himself' inferior  to  him  in  delinea- 
in£  the  character  of  the  times.  Some  suppose, 
at  falsely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
ions men  universally  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
fepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
ave  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his  learned 
rorks  remain  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  ten  books  of  letters,  which  he  hum- 
el  f  collected  and  prepared  for  the  public,  from 

numerous  and  respectable  correspondence. 
Phey  are  written  with  elegance  and  great  puri- 
r ;  and  the  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
ffability,  that  condescension  and  philanthropy, 
Much  so  eminently  marked  the  advocate  of  the 
Christians.  These  letters  are  esteemed  by  some 
qual  to  the  voluminous  epistles  of  Cicero.  In 
is  panegvric,  Pliny's  style  is  florid  and  bril- 
iant;  he  has  used,  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
le  liberties  of  the  panegyrist  and  the  elegance 
f  the  courtier  His  ideas  are  new  and  refined, 
m  his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that  affecta- 
rm  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign  of 
?  rajan.  The  best  ed  itions  of  Pliny  are  those  of 
resner,  8vo.  Lips.  1770,  and  of  Lallemand, 
2nao.  Paris,  apud  Barbou ;  and  of  the  IJane- 
vric  separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746*,  and 
f  the  Epistles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat.  1669, 8vo. 
Hin,  ep. — I'nssius. — Sidonius. 

Plwtoanax,  and  Pustonax,  son  of  Pausa- 
ias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies 
i  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  banished 
rom  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and 
ras  afterwards  recalled  by  order  of  the  oracle 
f  Delphi.  He  reigned  58  years.  He  had 
ncceeded  Plistarchus,     Thucyd. 

Plot'ina  Pompkia,  a  Roman  lady,  who  mar- 
led Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private  man. 


She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession  with  her 
husband  when  he  was  saluted  emperor,  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  the  affability  of  her  be- 
haviour, her  humanity,  and  liberal  offices  to  the 
poor  and  friendless.  .  3he  accompanied  Trajan 
m  the  east,  and  at  bis  death  she  brought  back 
his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  empe/ess  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.    Dion. 

Plotinus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopo- 
lis  in  Egypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  and  after  he  had 
profited  by  all  the  instructions  of  hisjearncd 

{weceptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
edge,  and  to  visit  the  territories  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.  He  accompanied 
Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  but  the 
day  which  proved!  fatal  to  the  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  He 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  the  following  year 
he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  taught 
philosophy.  His  school  was  frequented  by  peo- 
ple of  every  sex,  age,  and  quality;  and  many, 
on  their  deathbed,  left  all  their  possessions  to 
his  care,  and  intrusted  their  children  to  him  as 
a  superior  being.  *  It  is  even  said,  that  the  em- 
peror and  the  emperess  Salonina  intended  to 
rebuild  a  decayed  city  of  Campania,  and  to  ap- 
point the  philosopher  over  it,  that  there  he  might 
experimentally  know,  while  he  presided  over  a 
colony  of  philosophers,  the  validity  and  the  use 
of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  This 
plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  philo- 
sopher, at  last  became  helpless  and  infirm,  re- 
turned to  Campania,  where  the  liberality  of  his 
friends  for  a  while  maintained  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  declared  that  he  made  his  last  and 
most  violent  efforts  to  give  up  what  there  was 
most  divine  in  him  ana  in  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Amidst  the  great  qualities  of  the  phi- 
losopher, we  discover  some  ridiculous  singu- 
larities. Plotinus  never  permitted  his  picture 
to  be  taken,  and  he  observed,  that  to  see  a 
painting  of  himself  in  the  following  age  was 
beneath  the  notice  of  an  enlightened  mind.  His 
writings  have  been  collected  by  his  pupil  Por- 
phyry. They  consist  of  54  different  treatises, 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity ;  and  the  reasonings  are  ab- 
struse, and  the  subject  metaphysical.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Pic  in  as,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Plotius  CaispiMus,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  and 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelegant,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  called  Artalorus. 

Horat.  1,  sat.  1,  v.  4. II.  Tucca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his  heir. 
He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varius,  to 
review  the  .SJneid  of  Virgil.  Horat.l,  sat,5.v.  40. 
Pmjtarchus,  a  native  of  Chseronea,  descended 
of  a  respectable  family.  His  father,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  virtues;  and  his  grand  father,  called  Lam- 
prias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for  his  elo- 
quence and  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  Under 
Ammonius,  a  reputable  teacher  at  Delphi,  Plu- 
tarch was  made  acquainted  with  philosophy 
and  mathematics ;  and  after  he  had  visited,  Hire 
a  philosopher  and  historian,  the  territories  of 
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Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
opened  a  school  The  emperor  Trajan  admir- 
ed his- abilities,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
office  of  consul,  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
Illyricum.  Alter  the  death  of  his  imperial 
benefactor,  Plutarch  removed  from  Rome  to 
Cuaeronea,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity, respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
raised  to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitary  re- 
treat Plutarch  closely  applied  himself  to  study, 
and  wrote  the  greatest  jpart  of  his  works,  and 
particularly  his  lives.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age  at-Chsronea,  about  the  140th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Plutarch  had  Ave  children  by 
his  wife,  called  Timoxena,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter 
died  when  young,  and  those  that  survived  were 
called  Plutarch  and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter 
did  honour  to  his  lathers  memory,  by  giving  to 
the  world  an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  wriiihgs. 
In  his  private  and  public  character,  the  histo- 
rian of  Chaeronea  was  the  friend  of  discipline. 
He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, liberty ;  but  he  recommended  obedience 
and  submissive  deference  to  magistrates,  as  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  peace  of  society.  He 
always  carried  a  commonplace-book  with  him, 
and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
judicious  observations  fell  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  are 
his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  He  writes  with 
precision ;  and  though  his  diction  is  nenher 
pure  nor  elegant,  yet  there  is  energy  and  ani- 
mation, and  in  many  descriptions  he  is  Inferior 
to  no  historian.  In  some  of  his  narrations, 
however,  he  is  often  too  circumstantial,  his  re- 
marks are  often  injudicious ;  and  when  lie  com- 
pares the  heroes  of  Greece  with  those  of  Rome, 
the  candid  reader  can  easily  remember  which 
side  of  the  Adriatic  gave  the  historian  birth. 
He  is  the  most  entertaining,  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
history;  and  were  a  man  of  true  taste  and 
judgment  asked  what  book  he  wished  to  save 
from  destruction  of  all  the  profane  compositions 
of  antiquity,  he  would  perhaps  without  hesita- 
tion reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Prancfort,  2  vols, 
fol.  1599;  that  of  Stephens,  6  vols.  8vo.  1572; 
the  Lives  by  Reiske,  12  vols.  8va  Lips.  1775 : 
and  the  Moral ia,  &c.  by  Wyttenbach.    Plui. 

Plvntbria,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Aglanros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name 
of  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  nUruJ,  lavtre,  because,  daring  the  solem- 
nity, they  undressed  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
and  washed  it  The  day  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served was  universally  looked  upon  as  unfor- 
tunate and  inauspicious,  and  on  that  account  no 
person  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  temples, 
as  they  were  purposely  surrounded  with  ropes. 
The  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens  that  day 
was  deemed  very  unfortunate ;  but,  however, 
the  success  that  ever  after  attended  him,  proved 
it  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  customary  at  this 
festival  to  bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs, 
which  intimated  fne  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  lies 
wed  them  for  food  after,  they  had  found  a  dls- 
for  acorns.  Pollux. 
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PoLtnocaiTUL  a  queen  of  Thrace,  who  fed 
to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  She  » 
tired  from  her  kingdom  because  herstrijeeu 
had  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

PdLftMON,  I.  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Pts- 
lostratus.  He  once,  when  intoxicated,  emend 
the  school  of  Xenocratea,  while  the  ptritasoote: 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  lecture  upon  the  eoees 
of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  struck  wak  *te 
eloquence  of  the  academician,  and  Lbe  font  a 
his  arguments,  that  from  thai  moment  he  re> 
nouneed  the  dissipated  Kfe  he  had  led,  and  tp- 
plied  himself  totally  to  the  study  of  phiksuafe?. 
He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  h»  age,  at*. 
from  that  time  never  drank  any  other  liquor  ba 
water;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates  he 
succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  refonnttKi 
had  been  effected.  He  died  about  279  yean  be- 
fore Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  Di*g.  n 
vUd.—ff(rral.2tsat.3,  v.<&i.—  VaI.  Afax.€,c 

9.- II.  A  son  of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made 

king  of  Pontes  by  Antony.  He  attended  his  p* 
tron  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia.  Acs: 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into  farm 
by  Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  eaase 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after  br 
the  barbarians  near  the  Pains  Mseotis,  agaaa 
whom  he  had  made  war.  Strab.—DiiH — 
IIL  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  confirmed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  also  added  tob 

kingdom  by  Claudius. IV.  A  rhetorierat: 

Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures, still  extant  He  was  master  to  Persnc 
the  celebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  age  of 

Nero. V.  A  sophist  of  Laodicea  m  Asa 

Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  often  *a 
to  the  emperor  with  an  embassy  by  bis  oouttr- 
men,  which  he  executed  with  great  success.  fls 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whoa 
be  exacted  much  money.  In  the  56th  year  cf 
his  age  be  buried  himself  alive,  as  helahonrtj 
with  the  gout  He  wrote  declamations  in  Greek. 

Polieia,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  rt 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  with  rrsr 
hair,  (*o>tof),  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
places.  The  victim  was  a  butt,  bat  when  it  bsjv 
pened  once  that  no  bull  could  be  found,  an  « 
was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed.  Prom 
that  time  the  sacrifice  of  labouring  oxen  whs 
deemed  lawful,  though  before  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

Poustratus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  tots 
the  same  day  as  Htppoclides,  with  whom  be 
always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  Tfcr 
both  died  at  the  same  hoar.  Disd.— r«l 
Miz.1. 

Polles,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writings  were 
so  obscure  and  unintelligible  mat  his  name  be- 
came proverbial.    Shtidas. 

Poj.U0,  (C.  Asinius,)  I.  a  Roman  consul  ae- 
der  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distingni^ed 
himself  as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writing 
as  by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  iht 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antorr 
againrt  Augustus.  He  patronised,  with  gres: 
liberality,  the  poets  Virgil  and  Hnraee/who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writing*.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  libntrr  u 
Rome.  In  his  library  were  placed  the  statw* 
of  all  the  learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Yarn 
was  die  only  perste  Who  was  honoaifd  then 
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daring  his  lifetime.  He  was  with  J.  Caesar 
when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Augustus  when  he  bad  become 
one  of  his  adherents  after  the  ruin  of  Antony. 
Pollio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  a 
history,  which  was  divided  into  17  books.  All 
these  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
of  his  writings  except  a  few  letters  to  Cicero. 
He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  A.  D.  4. 
He  is  tbe  person  in  Whose  honour  Virgil  has 
inscribed' his  fourth  eclogue,  Pollio,  as  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  during  his  consulship.  The  poet,  it  is 
supposed  by  some,  makes  mention  or  a  son  of 
the  consul  born  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
his  excursions  into  futurity,  and  his  predictions 
of  approaching  prosperity.  Paterc.  2,  c.  86.— 
Barak  2,  od.  1,  8ak  10,  I.  1.— Vfotf.  Ed.  3  and 

4.—  Vol.  Afos.8,  c.  W.— Quink  10. II.  Ve- 

dius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Augustus,  who  used 
to  feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cru- 
elty was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servants 
broke  a  glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who 
had  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  order- 
ed the  servant  to  be  seized ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him 
to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  devour- 
ed by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  ap- 
prehension were  examined,  and  Augustus, 
astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  hi*  favourite, 
caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish- 
ponds to  be  filled  up,  and  the  crystal  glasses  of 

Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces. In.  A  man 

who  poisoned  Britannicus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Nero. 

Pollius  Felix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Statins, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 

Pollux.  Vid.  Castor.  A  Greek  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Com  mo- 
dus, and  died  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  bom  at  Naucratis,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  and  wrote  a  useful  work  called  Ono- 
masticon,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Hemsterhusius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706. 

Polot,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. 

Poly^nus.  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
ei?ht  books,  in  Greek,  of  stratagems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Veres, 
while  they  Were  making  war  against  the  Par- 
tisans. He  wrote  also  other  books,  which  have 
been  lost,  among  which  was  a  historv.  with  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  Mas- 
vicius,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1690,  and  of  Mursinna, 
12mo.  Berlin,  1756. 

Polybius,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  by  his  rather, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Achaean 
league,  and  under  him  Philopoemen  was  taught 
the  a  rt  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he  d istinguished 
lriimelf  by  his  valour  against  the  Romans,  and 
when  Perseus  had  been  conquered,  he  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Scipio  and  Fabras  were  acquainted  with 
his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  they  made  him  their  friend 
fiv  kindness  and  attention.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Carthage  and  tfumantta.  After 
the  death  of  Scipio,.  he  retired  from  Rome,  and 


passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Megalopoh's.  He 
died  in  tbe  82d  year  of  his  age,  about  134  years 
before  Christ,  ol  a  wound  which  he  bad  receiv- 
ed by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  wrote  a  uni- 
versal history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books, 
whkh  began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedon ia  by  Paulus.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  valuable  historv  is  lost ;  the  five  first  books 
are  extant,  and  of  tbe  twelve  following,  the 
fragments  are  numerous.  The  history  of  Po- 
lybius is  admired  for  its  authenticity,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  historian  among  the  Greeks 
who  was  experimentally  and  professedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  military  operations  and  the 
political  measures  of  which  he  makes  mention. 
Polybius,  however  great  and  entertaining,  is 
sometimes  censured  for  his  unnecessary  digres- 
sions, for  his  uncouth  and  ill-digested  narra- 
tions, for  his  negligence,  and  the  inaccurate 
arrangement  of  his  words.  But  every  where 
there  is  instruction  to  be  found,  information  to 
be  collected,  and  curious  facts  to  be  obtained ; 
and  it  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
calling  the  historian,  from  whom  he  has  copied 
whole  books,  almost  word  for  word,  without 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment,  hand  ouaquarn, 
spemendus  andor.  Dionysius,  also  of  Hal  icar- 
nassus,  is  one  of  his  most  violent  accusers ;  but 
the  historian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance 
of  true  criticism  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polybius  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  or 
Ernesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764,  and  of  Schweighaeu* 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.  PUU.  in  Phil,  in 
frae.—Liv.  30,  c  45.— Pans.  8,  c.  30. 

Polvcabpds,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  born 
at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  St  John's  disciple.  He  became  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the  festi* 
val  of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  197.  His 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and  modest, 
yet  replete  with  useful  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  editions  of  Poly- 
carp's  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon.  8vo.  1706,  being 
annexed  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoltchXrbs,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  countrymen, 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLfcLES,  I.  an  Athenian,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius,  &c.  Pdyan.  5.— II.  A  famous 
athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  four  solemn  games 
of  the  Greeks.  He  bad  a  statue  in  Jupiter'* 
grove  at  Olympia.    Pants.  6,  c.  1. 

Polycl£tcs,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Sicyon, 
about  232  years  before  Christ.  i.He  was  univer- 
sally reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his 
profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces, 
in  which  he  had  represented  a  body-guard  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed, 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  its  proportions,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  and 
accordingly  called  the  Rule.  He  was  acquaint* 
ed  with  architecture.  Paus.  2  and  6.— Qitfo- 
lil.  12,  c.  10. 

PolyckXtm,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  which  at* 
tended  him.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ship* 
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of  war,  and  was  so  universally  respected,  that 
Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  made  a  treaty  of 
aJliance  with  him.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
however,  terrified  by  his  continual  prosperity, 
advised  him  to  checker  his  enjoyments  by  re- 
linquishing some  of  his  most  favourite  objects. 
Polycrates  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
beautiful  seal,  me  most  valuable  of  his  jewels ; 
but  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present  a 
large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  rejected 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samos;  and  ob- 
served, that  sooner  or  later  his  good  fortune 
would  vanish.  Some  time  after,  Polycrates  vis- 
ited Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  Oroetes,  the  governor.  He  was 
shamefully  put  to  death,  522  years  before  Christ, 
merely  because  *  the  governor  wished  to  termi- 
nate the  prosperity  of  Polycrates.    Pans.  8,  c. 

14.— Slrab.  U.—Herodot.  3,  c.  39,  &c. II. 

A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engage  the  public 
attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Busiris  and 
Clytemnestra.     Quintil.  2,  c.  17. 

Polyctor,  an  athlete  of  Elis.  It  is  said  that 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia  by  bribing  his 
adversary,  Sosander,  who  was  superior  to  him 
in  strength  and  courage.    Pans.  5,  c.  21. 

PolydImas,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by ' 
Theario,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Greeks.    Dares  Pkryg, II.  a  son  of 

Panthous,  born  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans 
except  Hector ;  and  his  prudence,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind, 
claimed  equal  admiration.  He  was  at  last  kill- 
ed by  Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great 
number  cf  the  enemy.    Dictys  Cret.  1,  Ac. — 

Homer.  U.  12,  &c. III.  A  celebrated  athlete, 

son  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  'with  his  fist,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one 
day  with  some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on 
a  sudden  a  large  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling 
down,*and  while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to 
receive  the  fallerr  fragment  in  his  arms.  His 
prodigious  strength,  however,  was  insufficient; 
and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under 
the  rock.    Pans,  6,  c.  5. 

Polydectes,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidae.  He  was  son  of  Eunomus. 
Pans.  3,  c.  7.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Polydorijs,  I.  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  20  vears,  between  Mes- 
senia  and  his  subjects ;  and  during  his  reign  the 
Cacedaemonians  planted  two  colonies,  one  at 
Crotona,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
nobleman  called  Polymarchus.  .  His  son  Eury- 
crates  succeeded  him  724  years  before  Christ. 
Paus.  Z.—Herodot.  7,  c.  204. II.  A  cele- 
brated carver  of  Rhodes,  who,  out  of  a  single 
block,  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and 

his  children.    Plin.  34,  c.  8. III.  A  son  of 

Priam  by  Hecuba,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Laothoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  king  of  Pedasus. 
As  he  was  young  and  inexperienced  when  Troy 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  father  removed 
him  to  the  court  of  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
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and  also  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monarch  i 

large  sum  of  money  and  the  greatest  port  of  ius 
treasures.  Poly  mnestor  assassinated  young  Po- 
lydorus,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  whee 
it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  Vid.  Polvmntd*. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  body  of  Poiydorns  wai 
buried  near  the  shore  by  his  assassin,  andibeie 
grew  on  his  grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs 
dropped  blood,  when  JEnea-s,  going  to  Iiaiy, 
attempted  to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  Pur. 
JSn.  3,  v.  21,  Ac—Apollod.  3,  a  12.— Ori 
MU.  13,  v.  432.— Amur.  II.  20.— DidfS  Cnt 
2,  c  18. 

Polyonotis,  I.  a  celebrated  painter  of  Tat- 
sos,  about  422  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  He  adorned 
one  of  the  public  porticoes  of  Athens  with  k* 
paintings,  in  which  he  had  represented  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  giving  grace,  livelinea, 
and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The  Athenians 
were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  offered  w 
reward  his  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to 
accept.  He  declined  this  generous  offer,  ea4 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  was  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  ordered  that  Polygnotos  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  wherever  be 
went.     Quintil.  12,  c,  10.— Plin.  33  and  3t- 

PliU.  in  Cim.—Paus.  10,  c  25,  &c IL  A 

statuary.    Plin.  34. 

Polymnestor.  I.  A  king  of  the  Thraeaa 
Chersonesus,  who  married  Ilione,  the  eldest  of 
Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  besieged 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea- 
sures, together  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they  were  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Thraeian 
monarch  paid  every  attention  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  but  when  he  was  informed  that  Priam  was 
dead,  he  murdered  him  to  become  master  of  the 
riches  which  were  in  his  possession.  At  that 
time  the  Greeks  were  returning  victorious  freer 
Troy,  followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  one 
of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  shore 
the  body  of  Polydorus^whom  Polymnestor  had 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  intelligence 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  mother, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  Polymnestor  was  the 
cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's  death,  and  immediately  she  called  out 
Polymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart  to  him 
a  matter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 
tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no 
sooner  introduced  into  the  apartments  of  tit 
Trojan  princess,  than  the  female  captives  rush- 
ed upon  him  and  put  out  his  eyes  with  their 
pins,  while  Hecuba  murdered  his  two  children 
who  had  accompanied  him.  According  to  Eu- 
ripides, the  Greeks  condemned  Polymnestor  to 
be  banished  into  a  distant  island  for  his  perfidy. 
Hyginus,  however,  relates  the  whole  dinerentlV, 
and  observes. that  when  Polydoros  was  sent  to 
Thrace,  Ilione,  his  sister,  took  him  instead  of 
her  son  Deiphflus,  who  was  of  the  same  sure, 
apprehensive  of  her  husband's  cruelty.  The 
monarch  was  unacquainted  with  the  imposition, 
he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  IUone. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors. 
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rho  wished  the  house  and  iamfrr.of  Priam 

i>  be  totally  extirpated,  offered  Elcctra*  the 
aughter  of  Agamemnon  to  Poly  mnestor,  if  he 
rould  destroy  llione  and  Polvaorua.  The  moa- 
rch  accepted  the  ofler,  and  immediately  de- 
patched  his  own  son  Deiphilus,  whom  be  had 
een  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorus. 
rho  passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted 
ie  orade  aAer  the  murder  of  Deiphilus,  and 
rhen  he  was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead, 
is  mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
nd  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated  the 
nswer  of  the  god  to  llione,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  his  mother.  ,  llione  told  him 
ie  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save  his  life, 
nd  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Po- 
rranestor  by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurip.  in 
Jecub.—Hygin.  fab.  109.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v,  46, 
tc—  Ovid.  Mkl.  13,  v.  430,  &c— IL  A  young 
Ailesian,  who  look  a  hare  in  running,  and  a£ 
erwards  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Polyperchon,  or  Polysperchon,  one  of  the 
fficers  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  at  bis  death, 
ppointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom  of 
dacedooia  in  preference  to  his  son  Cassander. 
'olyperchon,  though  old,  and  a  man  of  expe- 
ience,  showed  great  ignorance  in  the  adminis- 
ation  of  the  government.  He  became  cruel 
ot  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such  as.  opposed  his 
m bilious  views,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and 
inocent  children  and  friends  of  Alexander,  to 
rhom  he  was  indebted  for  his  rise  and  military 
eputation.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  309  B.  0. 
:uri.~Dio<L  17,  &c— Justin,  13. 

Poltstratus,  I.  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
:>und  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Bes- 
ljs,  and  who  gave  him  water  to  drink,  and  car- 
ied  the  last  injunctions  of  the  dying  monarch 

)  Alexander.   CurL  5,  c.  13. II.  An  Epicu- 

ean  philosopher,  who  flourished  B.  C.  236. 

Polvxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
elebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Lchilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  soli- 
ited  her  hand;  and  their  marriage  would  have 
een  consummated  had  not  Hector,  her  brother, 
pposed  it.  Polyxena,  according  to  some  an- 
lors,  accompanied  her  father  when  he  went  to 
ie  tent  of  Achilles  lo  redeem  the  body  of  his 
dd  Hector.  Some  time  after  the  Grecian  hero 
ame  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight 
f  the  Trojan  princess,  but  he  was  murdered 
iere  by  Paris;  and  Polyxena,  who  had  re- 
j  rued  his  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death, 
lat  she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb, 
iome,  however,  suppose  that  that  sacrifice  was 
ot  voluntary,  bat  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
ppearcd  to  "the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to 
mbark,  and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of 
>olyxena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  num- 
er  of  the  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
er  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  byNe- 
ptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
ab.  5,  &c—I)ictys  Qret.  3  and  5.—  Virg.  JSn. 
:,  v.  321.—  CatvU.  ep.  65.-  Bygin.  fab.  90. 

Poi.YzfcLos,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
iad  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Jacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  Ac.  Some  of  his 
rerses  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  Bygin.  P.  A. 
I,  c.  14. 

Pompeia,  L  a  daughter  of  Sextus  Poxnpey, 
j  Scribom*.  She  was  promised  to  Marcellus, 
is  a  mean$  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  her 
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tupe*  hew  Hither  and  the  tiiumviw,  bat  eh* 
married  Scrihonius  Libo,— II.  A  daughter  o* 
Pompey  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar's  third  wife* 
She  was  accused  of .  incontinence,  because 
Clodius  had  introduced  himself  in  women's 
clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was  celebrating 
t{ie  mysteries  of  Cybele.  Cesser  repudiated  her 
upon  this  accusation.    Phit, 

Pompkia  Lax,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  am- 
biUy  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained. that  whatever 
person  bad  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  oei- 
PUms,  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime,  and  oc- 
casion the  condemnation  of  one  of  them.—— 
Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701,  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  laudator**  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 

impeached. Another  bv  the  same,  A.  TJ.  C. 

683.  It  restored  to  the  tribune**  their  original 
power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law.— Another  by 
the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days 
of  a  trial  should  be  employed  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the  par- 
ties to  make  their  accusation  and  defence.  The 
plaintiff  was  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  three.  This  law  had  ior  its  object 
the  riots  which  happened  from  the  quarrels  of 

Clodius  and  Milo. Another  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  698.  It  required  that  the  judges  should 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  contrary  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was.  however,  requisite  that  they 
should  be  such  as  the  Aurelian  law  prescribed. 

Pompeunus,  I.  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  the 
emperor  Aurelius.  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.  He  Uvea  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  from  the  court  when  Commodus 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought, 
according  to  Julian's  opinion,  to  have  bees 
chosen  and  adopted  as  successor,  by  M.  Aure- 
lius.—II.  A  general  of  Maxentius,  killed  by 
Constantine. 

Pompeius,  (CL)I.  a  consul, who  carried  oa  war 
against  the  Xuiman tines,  and  made  a  shameful 
treaty.    He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 

whom  mention  is  made.    Flor.  9.  c.  18. II. 

Qneus,  a  Roman  £eneral,who  made  war  against 
the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over  the  Piceni.  He 
declared  himself  against  Cinna  and  Marius, 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  republic.  He 
was  suraamed  Slrabo.  because  he  squinted. 
While  he  was  marcning  against  Marius,  a 
plague  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  that  it  carried  away  11,000  men 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning;  and  as  he  had  behaved  with  cruelty 
while  in  power,  the  people  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.    PaUrc.  %.—PluL 

in  Pomp. III.  Rufua,  a  Roman  consul  with 

Sylla.  He  was  sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war, 
but  the  army  mutinied  at  the  instigation  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in 
command,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of 

the  soldiers. .  Appian.  Civ.  1. 1  v.  Cneus. 

suraamed  Magnus,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits,  was  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Lu- 
cilia.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fought  with  success  and 
bravery  under  his  father,  whose  courage  and 
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flblitary  pradeaei  he-  inflated.  fie  began  Ws 
career  with  great  popularity,  the  beauty  ami 
elegance  of  bis  person  gained  him  admirers, 
and  by  pleading  ar  the -bar,  he  displayed  his 
eloquence,  and  received  the  most  tmboanded 
applause.  In  the  disturbances  wfekh  agitated 
Home,  by  the  ambition- and  avarice  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  and  by  levying  three  legions  for  ms  ser- 
Vice,  he  gained  his  friendship  and  his  protec- 
tion, in  the  86th'  year  of  his  age  be  conquered 
.  Sicily,  which  was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and 
his  adherents,  and  iff  40 -days  he  regained  all 
the  territories  of  Africa  which  had  forsaken  the 
interest  of  Sylla;  This  rapid  success  astonish* 
ed  the  Romans,  and  &ylla,  who  admired  and 
ireaded  the  rising  power  of  Pompey,  recalled 
him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediately  obeyed; 
and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great,  showed  to  the  world  wfaai 
expectations  he  formed  from  the  matnrer  age 
of  his  victorious  lieutenant  This  sounding  tide 
was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey ;  he  demanded  a  triumph,  and  When 
SjfUa  refused  to  gram  it,  he  emphatically  ex- 
claimed,  that  the  sun  shone  with  more  ardour  at 
his  rising  than  at  his  setting.  His  assurance 
gamed  what1  petitions  and  .entreaties  could  not 
obtain ;  and  he  was  the  first  Roman  knight  who, 
without  an  office  under  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,  marched  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  He  now  appeared,  not  as 
a  dependant,  but  as  a  rival  of  the  dictator,  and 
his  opposition  to  his  measures  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  will.  After  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  remains 
of  the  Marian  faction,  which  were  headed  by 
Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  the  revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain  had 
occasioned,  and  obtained  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  oiti2en,  about  13  vears  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  soon  after  made 
consul,  and  in  that  office  he  restored  the  rribu- 
nitial  power  to  its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty 
days  removed  the  pirates  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  thejr  had  reigned  for  many  years, 
and  by  their  continual  plunder  and  audacity  al- 
most destroyed  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome. 
While  he  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  Pompey 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  against  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigtanes,  king  of 
Armenia..  His  operations  against  the  king  of 
Pontus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral engagement  the  Romans  so  totally  defeated 
the  enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped 
With  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle,  rid. 
MtikTidotinm  Betlw*.  Pompey  did  not  Jkse 
Surht  of  the  advantages  despatch  would  en- 
sura;  and  he  enterecf  Armenia,  received  the 
submission  of  King- Tigranes,  and  after  he  had 
•conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited 
countries  which  were  scarce  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
homage  from  14  crowned  heads  at  once;  he 
entered  9ma,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued, 
tfadata  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  when  he 
bad  now  nothing  to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who 
had  voluntarily  destroyed  himself,, Pompey  re- 
*-umed  to  Italy-with  alt  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 
Ml 
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his  approach^  they  knew  his  power  and  his s> 
ftaence  among  his  troops;  and.  they  feared  da 
recant  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla-  Pompey, 
however,  banished  their  fears ;  he  disbaooW  aa 
army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  entered  Boat 
like  a  private  citisen.  He  was  bosomed  win  a 
triumph,  and  the  Romans,  for  three  socceain 
days,  gased  with  astonishment  on  the  richesmi 
the  spoils  which  their  conquests  had  aequnrf 
m  the  east,  and  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
republic  were  raised  from  60  to  86  mtffantaf 
drachmas.  Pompey  soon  after  anitedlus  nae* 
est  with  that  of  Caesar  and  Craasus,  andfonaai 
the -first  triumvirate,  by  solemnly  swearing  Uat 
their  attachment  should  be  mutual,  their  cm 
common,  and  their  union  permanent.  Tie 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriagea* 
Pompey  with  Julia,  tnedoughter  of  Caesar,  mi 
the  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  e> 
vided  amongine  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  aflat* 
ted  Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Crassai 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Cesser  remained  satisfied  with  cat 
rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as  sw- 
ernor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  rears.  Bsi 
this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  broken-,  the 
sodden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  af 
Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bases 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Caesar  sal 
Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded  hbfatber-a> 
law.  and  yet  he  affected  (o  despise  him ;  and  by 
suffering  anarchy  to  prevail  m  Rome,  he  cas- 
vinced  bis  fellow-citizens  of  the  necessity  of  av 
vesting  him  with  a  dictatorial  power.  But  wbiie 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  ssa  sovereieB 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Caesar  were  not  a- 
lent  They  demanded  that  either  the  consul* 
ship  should  be  given  to  him,  or  that  he  shook! 
be  continued  in  the  government  of  GauL  This 
just  demand  would  perhaps  hare  been  granted, 
bnt-Cato  opposed  it;  ana  when  Pompey  seat 
for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  to  Cesser; 
the  breach  became,  more  wide,  and  a  civil  war 
inevitable.  Caesar  was  privately  preparing  is 
meet  his  enemies,  while -Pompey  remained  is- 
dolent,  and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  bf 
universal  rejoicings.  Cassar  waa  now  near 
Rome ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled  fan 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  toBrea- 
dusium  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  sena- 
tors. His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular ;  he  had 
been  invested  with  discretionary  power,  the 
senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the  republic 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Caesar; 
and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause,  and  appear 
tag/in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate  that  newts 
the  friend  of  the  republic  and  the  assertor  or 
Roman  liberty  and  independence.  Bntwaea 
Cajsarhad  gained  .to  bis  cause  the  western  parti 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  crossed  Italy  and  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  where  Pomper  had  retired, 
supported  by*  all  the  powers  of  the  east  the 
wisfyes  of  the  republican  Romans,  and  bv  a 
numerous  and  welt-discipllned  army,  fcrtht 
plains  of  Pharsslia  thctwaajmi-s 


•fhe  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon'  gave  way,  and 
the  general' retired  to  his  camp,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  shamoi    Bar  hen*  then 
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afety ;  the  conquero*  passed  on  every  side?,  and 
'ompey  disguised  himself,  and  tied  to  the  sea*- 
oast,  whence  he  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he 
oped  to  find  *  safe  asylum;  till'  better  and  more 
ivourable  moments  retained,  in  tike  court  of 
toiemy,  anrrace  whom  he-had  once  protected 
nd  ensured  on  his  tfarohe.  A  boat  was  dent  to 
ttch  hhnob  shore,  widths  Roman  general  left 
is  galley,  after  an  alfecrjonate  and  tender  part- 
ly With  his  wife  Cornelia,  The  Egyptian 
ulon*  sat  in  sullen  Settee  M  the  boat,  and 
►hen  Pompey  dwemDarked,Achflras  and  Sep- 
mius  assays  mated  him;  His  wife,  who  had 
allowed  Mm'  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a 
pectatbr  of  the  Woody  scene,  atod  she  hastened 
way  frdnvttie  bay  ofAiexnndria,  nofto^hare 
is  miserable  fate.  He  died  B  C.  48,  in  the 
8th'  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  the  day  after  his 
irthday.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
?a»sar,  Who  turned  away  from  it  with'  horror, 
nd  shed  *  flood  of  tears.  The  body  was  left 
3T  some  time  naked  on  the-  seashore,  till  the 
umanitV  of  Phil  id,  one  of  his  freedmen,  an 
Id  soldier  who  hadonce fbltowed  his  standard 
3  victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited 
is  ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth.  Cawar 
rected  a  monument  oh  His  remains;  and  the 
mperor  Adrian,  two  centuries  after,  when  he 
imted  Egypt,  ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his 
wn  expense,  arid  paid  particular*  honour  tbthe 
ternary  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  chaf- 
eter  of  Pompey  is  that  of  an  intriguing  and 
rtftil  geaeraf ;  yetafmidst  afl  his  dissimulation, 
re  perceive''  many*  other  striking  features, 
►otnpey  was  kind  and  clement  to  the  conqner- 
d,  and  generous  to  his  captives;  and  he'baried, 
t  his  own  expense,  Mithridates,  with  all  the 
omp  and  the  solemnity  which  the  greatness  of 
is  no  wet  and'the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
>  claim.  He  lived  with  great  temperance  and 
ioderatfoh;ahd  his  house  was  small,  and  not 
tfetoDstioasiy  furnished.  He  destroyed,  with 
feat  prudence,  thepapets  Which  were  found  in 
te  camp  of1  dertonus,  lest  mischievous  curios* 
y  should  find  cause  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
nd  to  meditaftTtheir  destruction.  With  great 
isinterestedness  he  refused  the  presents  which 
rinceS'and  monarehs  offered  to  him,  and  he 
rdered  them  tb  be  added  to  the  public  revenue. 
le  might  have  seen  a  better  flue;  arid  termiha- 
sd  his  days  *ith  more  glory,  if  he  had  not 
feted  with  such  imprudence  when  the  flames 
f  civil  war  were  first  kindled-,  and  he  reflected 
nth  remorse,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsiatta,  upon 
is  want  of  usual  sagacity,  and  military  pra- 
ctice, in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  frbttt  the 
ea;  and  in  leaving  the  fbrtified'places  of  Dyt<- 
achium  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an  enemy, 
rithout  provisions,  without  friends,  and  with- 
nt  resonrces.  Pompev  married  fbur  different 
imen.  His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was 
rtth  Ami* ia\  the  daughter  of  the  praetor  An- 
fcttias,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  relscl- 
mc?  to  marry  jEroylia,  the  daughter-in-law 
(T  SVHa\  iBmrlia  a'icd  in'  childbed ;  and 
'ompeyVmtrrria'ge  with'  Jnl|«i  the  daughter  of 
>aesar,  wafe  a  step  more  of  pcfccv  than  affeVs 
Ion.  Yet  Julia  loved  Pbtripe?  With  great  ten* 
lerae**;  add  her  death  in  childbed  was  the 
ismal  of  war  between  .her  husband  and  father. 
4e  aHurwatds  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
ffMhmn«8elp«0,tfwoiBbtte«tn1ttendet8  fbf I 


her  Virtues,  beauty,  and  acconipftsnifofilM 
Pbd.  tri  t?i«d.— Mor.  4.—Paterc.  2,  c  39.-* 
Dio.  Caxs.+-Lucan.—Appiari.—Cets.  BeU  GhP. 
*-*•&£.  Oral.  68,  ad  Atht.  7,  ep.  5»,  adfafri.  T9t 
ep.  19,— j0alr#.— -The  twd  sons  of  Fompey 
the  wear  called  Oneuu  and  Sextos,  were 
masters  of  a  £owerftil  army  wheh  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  fo  op* 
pose  the  conqueror,  bat  Cttsaf  pursued  then! 
with  his1  usual  vigour  and  success;  and  at  the 
haltle  of  Munda  they  were  defeated,  and  Cnetbi 
was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextos  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  (br  some  time  supported  himself;  but 
the  murder*  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new  events! 
and  if  Pompev  had  been  as  prudent  an/  as 
sagacious-  as  his  father,  he  misnt  have  become^ 
perhaps;  as1  great'  and  as  formidable.  He  treat* 
ed  with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when' 
Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  imprudence  tb 
trust  themselves  without'  arms  and  without  at- 
tendants in  his  ship,  Ponrpey,  by  following  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who  wished  him  td 
cut  offthe"  illustrious  persons  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  m  his  power,  might  have 
niade  himself  as  absolute  as  Caesar;  but  he  re- 
fused, and'  observed  it  was  unbecoming  the  son 
ofPompey  to  act  with  such  duplicity.  This 
friendly  meeting  of  .Pbihpey  with  two  of  the 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to 
him,  he  wished  to  have  no  superior,  and  hos- 
tilities began;  Pompey  was  at  the  head  of  350 
ships,  and  appeared  so  formidable  to' his  ene^ 
mies,  and  sb  confident  of  success  in  himself 
that  he  called  hinpfself  the  son  of  Neptune  antf 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  dej 
feated  in  a  naval  engagement  by  OctaviuS  and 
Lepidus;  andofallhiSBumerousffeetonly  Vf 
sail*  accompanied  his  flight  to  "Asia.  Here  for1 
a  moment  he  raised  seditions,  but  Antony  or*' 
derefi  him  to  be  seixed  and  put  to  death,  abou* 
35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Phtt.  i*i 
A*tim.,  &&—Paierc  2,  c.56,  Ac— Pbr.  4,c.% 
4*.-^— Trogus.  vU.  Trag**.— — Sextus  Pes-' 
tus,  a  Latin  grammhrrari,  of  wbose*  treatise  <&> 
verb/mm  rigttJUatioHe,  the  best  edition  is  m  4to. 
Amsf.  W99.  \ 

Po^pruus  NirkA,  T.  thesecbnM  king  of  Rome; 
VU:  Stoma.  The  descendants  of  the  monarch1 
were  called  PompUha  paiij&is,  an  expression' 
applied  by  r^prace  tb  the  Pisos.  Art.  PM.  v.* 
395: — -ft:  Andronicns,frgrammarian  of  Syria; 
who  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  And  had  Cicero 
and  Csesftr  among  bis  pupils.    Steton. 

PbmHft.iA,  a'  daughter  of  Ttama  Pompftin*. 
She  married  Ndmn  Martins,  by  whom  she  had' 
Arietta  Martins,  the  fbtftth  king  of  Rome. 

PntertrtA,  the  wife  of  a.  Cicero,  sister  to 
PotopOUius  Aniens.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  crdelfy  Philojogus,  the  slave  who  had1 
betrayed  her»husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or* 
deren  him'  to  cut  his  flesh  bv  piecemeal,  and' 
afterwards 'to  boil  it  and"  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

PoMPftmrfB,  I.  the  father  of  Ntona,  advised 
His  son1  to  accent  tHe  regal  dignity  which  a 
Roman  Embassadors'  offered  tb  him.— -H. 
Placcus;  aTraari  appointed  governor  of  MtaesiV 
slid  Syria  bv  Tiberius,  beeau*fr  he  hkd:  con- 
tinued  drinking  and  eating  with  him  for  two 
dayirwjthont  intermMbn:  SHtt.ih  Tht*>.A2. 
—TIF.  A!  tVibune  of  the  neople  fn  the  time  of 
Servaiu*  Ahafa,  the  consuf — ^tV.  Mela.  W« 
--•▼.  Altotn^n,  w1idacciw5dManl*ii 
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the  dic*aljr  of  cruelty.    He  triumphed  over 

Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  governor.  He 
escaped  irom  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  the  tri- 
umvirs by  assuming  the  habit  of  a  praetor,  and 
by  travelling  with  his  servants  disguised  in  the 
dress  of  lictors  with  their  msces.— -VI.  Se- 
cundum an  officer  in  Germany  in  the  age  of 
Nero.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  He 
wrote  some  poems,  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  lor  their  beauty  and  elegance.  They 
are  lost. 

Pontxcus,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Propertius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Theban 
war  in  heroic  verse.    Properi.  1,  el.  7. 

Pontimob.  L  a  friend  of  Cicero.— II.  A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up 

when  Caesar  passed  in  triumphal  procession. 

.  He  was  one  of  Cesser's  murderers,  and  was 

'  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.     Suet**,  in 

Ottar.  78.— Cic.  10,  ad  fat*. 

Pontius  .A  ufidun  us,  I.  a  Roman  citizen, 
who.  upon  bearing  that  violence  had*  been  of- 
fered to  his  daughter,  punished  her  and  her 

ravisher  with  death.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  1. II. 

Herennius,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
surrounded  the  Roman  army  under  the  consuls 
T.  Veturius  and  P.  Postbumius,  As  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
Pontius  consulted  his  father  what  he  could  do 
with  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  go 
untouched,  or  pat  them  all  to  the  sword.  Pon- 
tius rejected  hu  father's  advice,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  had  obliged  them 
to.  pass  under  the  yoke,  with  the  greatest  igno- 
miny. He  was  afterwards  conquered,  and 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Fabius  Maximus  defeated  him,  when  he  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  another  army,  and 
be  was  afterwards  shamefully  put  to  death  by 
the  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.    JU*.  9,  c.  1,  &c. 

Ponuus,(M.)  La  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offerings  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the  ffepulace  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude  with 
a  speech.    He  lived  about  the  year  of  Rome 

404.    Uv.  9,  c.  21.— Vol.  Max.  7.  c.  8. II. 

Leenaa^a  Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria.  He  was  commissioned  to  order  the 
monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egvpt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome, 
Antiochus  wished  to  evade  him  by  his  answers, 
but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand,  and 
bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  spoke  de- 
cisively. This  boldness  intimidated  Antiochus ; 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Egypt,  and  no 
longer  meditated  a  war  against  Ptolemy.  Vol. 
Max.  6,  c.4.— JUv.  45,  c.  VX—PaUrc.  1.  c.  10. 
—III.  A  tribune  of  the  people  who  murdered 
Cicero,  to  whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted 
for  his  life  when  he  was  accused  of  parricide. 
PhU. 

Poppjba  Sabiwa,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron, 
daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.    She  married  a  Ro- 
man knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus,  by  whom 
she  had  a  sou.    Her  personal  charms,  and  the 
564 


elegance  of  her  figure,  captivated  Oifca,vn 

was  then  one  of  Nero's  favourites.  He  cam-4 
her  away  and  married  her ;  but  Nero,  who  sac 
seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  her  accompu&v 
meats  extolled,  soon  deprived  him  of  her  cuav 
pany,  and  sent  him  out  of  Italy  on  pretence  at 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
After  be  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  repoaaad 
his  wife  Octavia,  on  pretence  ofbarrconess,  aa4 
married  Poopeea.  She  died  of  a  blow  wktek 
she  received  from  his  foot  when  many  moKa§ 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  about  the  mh  jtar 
of  the  Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  periora- 
ed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  stated 
were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that  ist 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  ist 
elegance  of  herperson,  that  500  asset  were  kept 
on  purpose  to  afford  her  milk,  in  which  she  rai 
daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she  wm 
attended  by  50  of  these  animate  lor  the  suae 
purpose,  and  from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kis4 
of  ointment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beaatr, 
called  poppaanvm  from  her.  JPlin.  1 1,  e.  4L— 
Dio.  GO.—JUD.  $.—Su4*n.  t»  Ner.  <f>  OflL- 
TaciL  13  and  14. 

Poacu,  a  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  was 
married  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death,  Brass. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence,  pau» 
ophy,  courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  Sac 
gave  herself  a  heavy  wound  in  the  thigh,  tosee 
with  what  fortitude  she  could  bear  pain}  aai 
when  her  husband  asked  her  the  reason  of  it, 
she  said  that  she  wished  to  try  whether  she  bal 
courage  enough  to  share  not  only  his  bed,  butts 
partake  of  his  most  hidden  secrets.  Brutus  wes 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer  de- 
tained from  her  knowledge  the  conspiracy  waka 
he  and  many  other  illustrious  Romans  had 
formed  against  J.  Caesar.  Porcia  wished  then 
success,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  and  fell 
into  a  swoon  the  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  to  assassinate  the  dictator,  yet  she  wn 
faithful  to  her  promise,  and  dropped  nothing 
which  m  font  aJect  the  situation  of  the  conspira- 
tors. When  Brutus  was  dead,  she  refused  to 
survive  him,  and  attempted  to  end  her  life  asa 
daughter  of  Cato.  Her  friends  attempted  to 
terrify  her ;  but  when  she  saw  that  every  weaan 
was  removed  from  her  reach,  she  swaltoved 
burning  coals,  and  died,  about  42  years  before  (he 
Christian  era.  Valerius  Maximus  amys  that  she 
was  acquainted  with  ber  husband's  conspirae? 
agaiiist  Caesar  when  she  gave  herself  the  wound. 
Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  2.  1.  4,  c.  6.—Phd.  s»  MAt 

Porcia  Lax,  d$  civitaU%  by  M.  Poreius  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  that  as 
magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or  scour* 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  condemns^ 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile,  ff-fr-* 
in  Cat.—Liv.  10.— Cic.  pro  Rob. 

Porcika,  a  surname  of  the  orator  M.  &- 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  lhtle  before  Cicero's  age, 
ana  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities.  (Scad 
Her.  4,  c.  5. 

Porous  Latro,  CM.)  L  a  celebrated  orator, 
who  killed  himself  when  labouring  trader  a 

quartan  ague,  A.  U.  C.  750. II.  Hernias,  a 

Latin  poet,  during  the  time  of  the  third  Puaic 
war,  commended  for  the  elegance,  the  graceml 
ease,  and  happy  wit  of  his  epigrams. 

Pobsdorax,  one  of  the  40  Gauls  whom  Mkh- 
ridates  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  re- 
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mam  unburied  fbr  conspiring  against  him.  ■  His 
mistress,  at  Pergarous,  buried  him  against  the 
orders  of  the  monarch.    Pint,  dc  Vert.  Mul. 

PoaraYRius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Tyre. 
He  studied  eloquence  at  Athens,  raider  Longi- 
nus,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  be 
perfected  himself  under  Plotinus.  He  express- 
ed his  sentiments  with  elegance  and  dignity; 
and  while  other  philosophers  studied  obscurity 
in  their  language,  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  grace.  The  books  that  he 
wrote  were  numerous,  and  some  of  his  smaller 
treatises  are  still  extant.  His  much  celebrated 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ;  and  in  this  theological  contest 
he  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of  the  Ci- 
thers of  the  church  hare  been  employed  in  con- 
futing his  arguments  and  developing  the  false- 
hood of  his  assertions.  Porphyry  resided  for 
some  time  in  Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  71,  A.  D.  304.  The  best  edition  of  his 
life  of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Kuster,  4to.  Amst. 
1707,  that  of  his  treatise  De  abstfnentia,  is  De 
Rboer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vo.  1767,  and  that  De 
Antra  Nympnamm  is  8vo.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1785. 

PoRtENNjt,  or  Porsena,  a  king  of  Etruria, 
who  declared  war  against  the  Romans  because 
they  refnsed  to  restore  Tarquin  to  bis  throne 
and  to  his  royal  privileges.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Porsen- 
na  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  had 
not  Codes  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  and 
supported  the  fury  of  the  whole  Etrurian  army, 
while  his  companions  behind  were  cutting  off 


the  communication  with  the  opposite  shore*  ^ressions. TIT.  Tuber©,  a  master  of  horse  to 


This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Porsenna;  but 
when  be  had  seen  Mutius  Scevola  enter  his 
camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and 
when  he  had  seen  him  horn  his  hand  without 
emotion,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
never  after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin. 
The  generosity  of  Porsenna's  behaviour  to  the 
captives  was  admired  by  the  Romins,  and  to 
reward  his  humanity,  they  raised  a  brazen 
statue  to  his  honour.  Lw.  2,  c.  9,  Ac. — Pint, 
in  Futoi*.—Flor.  1,  c.  10.— Jfenzt.  ep.  16.— 
Vtr*.  Mn.  8,  v.  646. 

Portvmmama,  festivals  of  Portumnus  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a 
very  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber.  Grid.  Fast.  6,  v.  547.— 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

Porus,  a  king  of  India.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Asia,  he  marched  a  large  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hvdaspes.  The*  stream  of  the 
river  was  rapid,  hut  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  nijrht,  and  defeated  one  of  the 
pons  of  the  Indian  monarch.  Porus  himself  re- 
newed  the  battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians prevailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired, 
covered  with  wounds,  on  the  hack  of  one  of  his 
repliants.  Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of 
India  to  demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Porus, 
killed  the  messenger,  exclaiming,  Is  not  this  the 
voice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his 
ronntryl  «nd  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
rrpon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he  approach- 
ed him  a<»  an  equal.  Alexander  demanded  of 
him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated ;  Like  a  hiiur, 
replfed  the  Indian  monarch.  This  magnani- 
mous answer  so  pleased  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, that  he  not  only  restored  Kim  his  do- 


minions, but  he  increased  the  kingdom  by  the 
conquest  of  new  provinces ;  and  Porus.  m  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  generosity  and  oenevo^ 
lence,  became  one  of  the  most  faithful  at  4 
attached  friends  of  Alexander.  PUd.  in  Alex. 
—PkUostr.  8,  c.  10.— Curt.  8,  c.  6,  Ac— Claud. 
Cons.  Honor.  4. 

PostDfifL  a  eunuch  and  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the* 
favour  of  his  master.    Juv.  14,  v.  94.  ' 

PosiDtpvos,  the  last  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  a  Macedonian,  and  born  at  Cassandria. 
He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  three  years  af- 
ter Menanders  death,  B.  C.  289.  He  attained 
great  fame  by  the  excellence  of  his  dramatic' 
compositions,  of  which  he  published  upwards 
of  fifty. 

PoMDONHja,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea.  He 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he  died  in 
his  84th  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  pods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure 
the  circumference  of  the  earth ;  he  accounted 
for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
calculated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be 
400  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  to  the  ideas  of  the 
moderns.    Cic.  Tutc.  5,  c.  Wl.—Strab.  14. 

PosTRVMDis  Alb! nos,  I.  a  man  who  suffered 
himself  to  he  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  against  whom 
he  had  been  sent  with  an  army.— II.  A  writer 
at  Rome  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  a 
history  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  offering  apolo- 
gies for  the  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  ex- 


the  dictator  JSmilius  Mamercus.  He  was  him* 
self  made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Romans 
waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punished  his 
son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his  orders, 

A.  U.  C.  312.  Lb.  4,  c.  83. IV.  Spurius,  a 

consul  sent  against  the  8amnhes.  He  was  taken 
in  an  ambush  by  Pontius,  the  enemy's  general, 
and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke  whh  all  his 
army.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  shameful  treaty, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  persuaded 
the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engage- 
ment  he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was 
without  their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
enemy  because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage- 
ment ;  but  he  was  released  by  Pontius  for  his 

generous  and  oatriotic  behaviour. V.  A 

genera]  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and  who  was 

the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. VI.  A 

general  who  conquered  the  JEqui,  and  who  was 
stoned  by  the  army  because  he  refused  to  divide 

the  promised  spoils.  ¥%or.  5B. VII.  Lucius, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Boii. 
He  was  left  amonsr  the  slain,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  from  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  barbarians  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  a. scull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  liba- 
tions  to  their  gods. — -VIII.  Marcus  Crassus 
Lafianus.au  officer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul, 
A.  I>.  960.  He  rei$med  with  great  popularity, 
and  gained  the  affection  of  h?5*  subjects  by  his ' 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  took  his  sir.  of 
the  same  name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne. 
They  were  both  assassinated  bv  their  soldiers, 

after  a  reign  of  six  years. IX.  Albus,  a  Ro-. 

man  decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the" 
most  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  Liv.  3,  c.  SI. 
Ponrhrot,  a  eunuch,  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  king 
665 
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*oasin  Alejcantixia  when  Caw  caine  there, 
upon  which  the  cpnuueror  ordered  fym  to  be 
putto  death,    i^TS,  v.  #3,  L  IP.t.^l 

Prjptor,  one  of  the  chief  magistrate*  at  fame* 
The  o$ce  of  pseHor  was  first  instituted  A*  AT. 
C.J8&  by  the  senators,  w>o  wished  hy  soma 
new  honour  to  compensate  for  the  lop?  of  the 
courtship,  of  wtoh  the  plebeians  had  coined 
a  share.  The  praetor  received  his  naxne  a  jtr**- 
vVa.  Only  one  w«  originally  electee*,  and 
another  A.  fU.  C.  oOi.  One  of  them  was  tnlaljy 
employed  in  administering  justice  among  -the 
citizens,  whence  he  was  called  pxauor  urUim  i 
and  the  other  appointed  judge  in  all  causes 
which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  520,  two  more  pcptors  were  cheated  toas- 
*sist  the  consul  in  the  govesnment  of  the  prov- 
inces of  fitfcily  and  Sardinia,  which  bad  been 
lately  ceaauared,  and  two  mote  when  Spain  was 
reduced  uojo  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A. 
U,  C.  551.  SyUa  the  dictator  added  iwo  more, 
and  Julius  Cmsar  increased  the  number  to  10, 
and  afterward*  to  1U,  and  the  second  triumvirate 
to  64.  AAer  this  their  nitmbea  fluctuated,  be- 
ing sometimes  18,  tj»,  or  12,  ttrJ,  in  the  decline 
of  fhe  empire,  their  dinky  decreased,  and  their 
numbers  were  teduced  to  nbree.  In  his  public 
capacity  the  nn&tor  administered  justice,  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre- 
sided at  the  celebration  of  public  festival*,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled  or  pro- 
rogued the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  ex- 
hibited shows  to  the  people ;  and  in  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Bona .  Dea,  where  no  males  ware 
permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the 
rest  of  (he  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  makje  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  tb^  senate  and  people.  The 
qussstors  ware  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  in  the  city  he  Jcept  a  register  of  ail  the 
Keedmenof  Home,  with  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  received  their  freedom.  In  the  prov- 
ince:? the  pmlprs  appealed  with  great  pomp,  six 
Jtqtois  with  the  fasces  walked  before  tnaro;  and 
when  the  empire  was  increased  by  conquests, 
they  divided,  like  the  consuls,  their  government, 
and  provinces  were  given  them  by  lot.  When 
the  year  of  their  preetorsoip  was.  elapsed,  thay 
were  ealled  pronators  if  they  still  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  province.  At  Ijbome  the  pnetors 
appeared  aise  with  much  pomp,  twoUctors  nre- 
ceoed  them,  they  wo*e  the  prcafesta,  or  the  white 
rojbe  with  purple  borders;  they  sat  in  cajole 
chairs ;  and  their  tribunal  was  distinguished  by 
a  sword  and  a  spear  while  they  administered 
justice.  The  tribunal  was  called  pnc**rtem. 
When  they  rpde  thay  appeared  on  white  horses 
at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  pwator 
who  appointed  judges  to  trv  foreiera  causes,  was 
called  prater  prregrinv*.  l*he  praetors  Cbraafcj, 
appointed  by  Julius  Csasar,  were  employed  in 
providing  corn  and  provisions  for  the  city.  Thay 
were  on  that  account  open  called  frume^larii. 

PSfucroaaw.  a  name  ironically  applied  to  A> 
eVrnpronins  RnCus,  because  he  was  disappoint, 
ed  in  his  solicitations  Cor  the  praatojsbip,  as  he- 
mp toodUsaohate  and  luxurious  in  his  manners 
5« 


He  wasth*a*jrt,ad>ofrad*«totkhrnr»*M  lets 
tatye.    UeraL%Sai.2,Y.&k 

Piutinas,  a  Greek  poet  of  Polios,  contenv 
porary  with  jElscbylus.  He  was  the  first  saw; 
the  Greeks  who  composed  satirea*  whieh  wen 
represented  as  farces.  Borrowing  from  a> 
gedy  i^s  external  &rm  and  mythological  sav 
lenals.  Pratinas  added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  an 
their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movement 
This  ney  composition  wai  called  the  Sstfns 
Dram*.  The  novelty  was  exceedingly  v«l 
timed.  The  muovaiionsof  ThespisandPhry»- 
chus  had  banished  the  satyric  chorus  wiu*  m 
wild  pranks  and  merriment,  ,u>  the  great  tin* 
pleasure  of  the  commonalty ;  who  retained  t 
stypag  regret  far  oneiroid  ampwrfnwnt  annknW 
new  and  more,  reuned  e^r^Uaaw.  The  **#- 
ric  drama  Ave  them  hack  under  a*  imprond 
form  tb^  favourite  diversion  at  former  tunc, 
and  was  received  with  such  universal  apptow, 
that  the  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  wtffc  tk 
humour  of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advis&£r 
u>  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  laor 
graver  pieces.  One  satyric  drama  was  seas' 
to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  tbecmaoa  a* 
contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  eih 
single  pieces, continued.  JE&cbyUm, SnphocsS 
and  Euripides  were  all  distwgaisihed  satjnt 
.composers  ;_end  in  the  Cydej*  at  the  latter  at 
possess  the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  singular 
composition. 

Pbajuoobas,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  kings  of  his  own  cona- 
try.  He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three 
year?  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Oopstaouae  the 
Great.  He  had  also  written  the  Ufa  of  Alex- 
ander, all  now  lost 

PflAXjrfc t*s,  a  famous  scniptor  of  Magaa 
<ir8BciA,  who  Aonrished  about  394  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  chieflv  worked  on  Pansa 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  whiteness. 
The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a  Cnsii 
which  he  gave  to  Phryae.  This  celebrairi 
courtesan,  who  wished  to  have  the  best  of  aQ 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who  could  a* 
jdjgpesd  upoa  her  own  judgment  in  the  choice, 
alarmed  the  sculptor  by  telling  him  his  honse 
was  on  fire.  Praxiieles  upon  this  showed  hb 
eagerness  to  save,  his  Cupid  from  the  Haass 
above  all  his  other  pieces  %  bat  Phryne  restrain- 
ed his  fears,  and  by  discovering  her  sutifiee,  ob- 
tained the  favourite  statue.  The  sculptor  em- 
ployed bis  chisel  in  taalring  a  statue  of  this 
beautiful  courtesan,  which  was  dedicated  iatec 
temple  of  Pelphi,  and  placed  between  the  va- 
lues of  A  rchidamuR,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  o1 
Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  the  goddeaa,  either 
naked  or  v^jhsd.  The  former  was  superior  » 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  bat  the  in- 
habitants of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The  Cm- 
dians,  woo  did  not  wish  to  parrocise  raodesr 
and  deeorop  with  the  same  eagerness  as  :he 
people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Venus;  and 
it  was  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Niccanedes, 
king  of  Bitbynja,  offered  the  Cnidiaae  to  par 
an  enormous  debt,  under  which  they  mboared, 
if  they  : 


r  would  give  him  their  favonrite  j 

This  oifer  was  not  accented.  The  famous  Go- 
pjd  was  bought  of  the  Thespians  bv  Cains  Cas. 
sar»  and  carped  to  Pome;  ht^CUa^c^xeatored 
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session  ol'it.    J**»u.J,jcJ40,l^e.a>-PtteJ3, 

caftandOL 

Pnroisrsa,  a  Perejaa,  who^put  Ssoerdis  lo 
death  by  order  of  kifcg  Oaurtyses.  Jfrrasoi.?, 
e.90. 

Pitta*,  .the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  naniof 
I^omedon,  by  Suy  mo,  called  Plaoia  byeome. 
Ween  Hercules  -took 4he  cits;  of  Trey  i(:Ki*\ 
Isaomedon)  Priam  was  m  the  number  of  sis 
prisoners,  hot  his  sister  Hasione  redeemed  him 
from  captivity,  and  he  exchanged  his  original 
beme  of  Pedarces  for  that  efitoew^  which  sig- 
nifies aeegiU  *v  rwmmed.  VuL  Panbnm. 
He  was  also  placed  on  his  famert  'throne  tar 
£fercjal«v  ana  feetempioyed  .himself  with  «ell- 
diieoted  ditigeaoe  in  repeirmg,  fortifying,  end 
eaibelfcwing  the  caay  -or  Troy.  He  +ed  mar- 
ried, by  his  father's  orders.  Araba,  whom  he  di- 
vorced for  Hecuba,  the  daughter  of  Bimaa,  or 
Cisseut;,  a  neighbouring  ponce.  He  had  by 
Hecuba,  17  cftuMreayacoordiagto  Gioero,*rao- 
eordiag  to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  <ff 
whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Detphobua,  Helenas,  • 
Trarm\  Creese,  Polygene,  and  Cassandra.; 
Besides  these  he  had  many  others  by  eoucn~> 
bines.  After  beimd  Petened  forsome  time  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  Priajnespreased  a  do- 
nrire  to  recover  his  sister  Hotkme,  whom  Her- 
esies had  carried  into<Greece,  and  married  to 
Temmon  his  friend.  To  carry  this  phut  into 
execution,  Priam  manned  *  fleet,  of  which  he 
^ave  the  cotnammd  to  his  son,  Paris,  with  osdeas 
lo  bring  hack  Hesfone.  Paris  neglected  ' 
some  measure  his  father's  inmnctions,  and  car- 
ried away  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menefens,  king  of 
Spajrta,  daring  the  absesjee  of  her  hweband 
Priam  beheld  this  with  ssjiswetton,  and  tat 
countenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in  his  pelade 
the  wfcfeof  the  kmg  of  Sparta.  This  rase 
fcindled  the  dames  of  war;  Troy  was  soon  he* 
sieged,  and  Priam  tad  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  bis  children  mnssaered  try  the 
enemv.  Some  time  after,  Troy  was  hetrayed 
into  the  hand*  of  the  Greeks  by  Aateaer  and 
.fines*,  and  Priam  upon  this  resolved  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  his  oounUy.  He  put  on  bis 
armoar  and  advanced  to  meet  Abe-Greeks ;  hot 
Hecuba,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had 
fled  for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  PoHtps,  one  of  his  sons,  4*4 
also  to  the  altar  ■beJfbne  Neoptoteaiu*,  who  pm> 
sued  bierwith  fury.  Polite*,  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parent*,  e*d 
Hie  aged  father,  ftred  with  indignation,  vented 
the  mo*  bitter  invectives  against  the  Greek, 
-who  paid  no  regard  to  ibe  sanctity  of  akacs  and 
temples,  and,  raising  hie  spear,  darted  it  epee 
him.  The  spear,  buried  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Priam,  touohed  the  backler  of  Neoptolemns  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  irritated  the  son  of 
Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam,  and 
without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  pranged  his  dasher  into  bis 
breast  His  bead  was  cat  off,  and  the  muti* 
leied  body  was  left  nmeng  the  heaps  of  slain* 
Didtfs  Crtk  I,  Ac— J5*w  Pkrvf.~H*r*4*tt  fL 
c  lmWAi**  1*  c.  S1<—Hnmtrt  £.  98,  Ac— 
EuripJn  Tro*d.—Cir.  Ttofcl,  c.3o.— Q.&evm, 
1^—Virf.  .tfn.  8,  v.  SOT,  te^Jfttre*.  Of.  10, 
v.  M-nPy^iah.  lIP^-4,  Gftlafcr,  le\ v.tlaU 


i,  <tt*A ! 
veanortf  Syria,  brother  to  tee  esane^or  \ 
He  jpronla  intnd  himself  emperor  in  Macedonia 
when  he  was  deformed  of  his  brother*  death, 
haft  he  was  soon  .after  onooeered  and  put  to 
death  by  Deonw,  Philip's  murderer. 

Proba,  L  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probus. 
— ^U.  A  woman  wins  opened  the  gates  ot 
ftome  *>  the  Qotas. 

Pbobos,  I.  (M.  AureliusScVerus,)  a  native  nf 
efrnuumin  twnnojwa  H»  father  was  oetgi- 
naMy  a  .gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  ermy, 
roeelotheiaJDk  ot'an^Mry  tnbune.  His  son 
obtained  the  same  office  in  the  98d  year  of  his 
apt,  and  ihedaaiagmBhed  minselfsomuch  by 
has  probitp,  bis  valuer,  his  intrepidity,  modess> 
■kipo  tmd  clemency,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  tmpe* 
niftl  pmrpie  by  the  Voluntary  and  uammienced 
ehoiot  of  his  soldiers,  lie  ejection  was  univeiv 
•sally  approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
feopie;  and  Probms,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
by  UK  aifeetion  and  atiaobmeot  of  his  snbjeota, 
amaatdbed  against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  <Gani 
Several  batiks  were  fought, 
*nd  after  >he  'had  left  400,000  barbarians  dead 
jashe  rleid,  Probus  turned  its  arms  against  the 
Sarinatsans,  The  same  sneoass  attended  him  j 
4md  she  military  character/of  the  emperor  was  so 
went  established,  that  shewing  of  Persia  sued 
4br  peace  by  hmnmhasaadoia,  and  attempted  to 
boy  the  conqueror's  favours  by  the  most  sples> 
did  presents.  Probus  won  then  ~ 
the  most  common  food  when  the  amba: 
were /introduced ;  (but,  without  even  easting  his 

ri  upon  them,. he  said,  that  if  their  master 
not  give  proper  aatawction  to  the  Romany 
he  wWd  lay  Jus  territories  desolate,  and  as 
naked  a»  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  anobn 
the  emperor  took  off  his  cap>  and  showed  the 
baldness  of  bis  bead  to  the  ambassadors.  His 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probas  retired  to  Home  to  con- 
vince his  subject*  of  the  greatness  of  his  eon* 
quests,  and  to  claim  from  them  the  applause 
whkhtheirnncesiors  had  given  to  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia,  or  ikt  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as 
be  passed  along  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  at- 
tempted to  drain  the  waters  which  were  stag* 
anted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium,  bf 
conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artificial  canafe. 
His  armies  were  employed  in  this  laborious  an* 
dsrtaking-;  bates  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  toils,  they  soon  metinied,  and  fell  upon  the 
emperor  as  he  wasjmssing  into  one  of  the  towns 
ofjllyricwm.  He  fled  into  an  iron  tower,  whieh 
be  Wtnself  bad  onUt  to  observe  the  marshes,  bet 
as  be  wes  alone  and  without  arms,  he  was  soon 
overpowered  and  uroedewd  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age,  after  •>  reign  of  six  years  and  four 
months,  on  the  eeeofld  of  November,  after 
Christ  880.  The  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  oonstecnaUon ;  notonrv 
his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  deplored  hie 
fate*;  and  even  the  army  whieh  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  fall  erected  a  monument  over  his 
body,  end  pmeed  upon  it  this  inscription  *~JBR* 
/toatit*  imserassr,  eerv.  ewe**,  titus  est,  otetev 
smnuen  genriew*  senftowem,  vuter  Miam  ay» 
wmmorwm*  He  wes  then  preparing  in  e  few 
days  to  march  against  the  Persians  that  bid 
'bis  victories  there  might  have 
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awn  as  great  a*  those  he  ohtmiaet  m  the  two 

other  quartets  of  ike  globe.  He  was  suseesded 
by  Cams,  and  his  family,  who  had  snared  his 
greatness,  immediately  retired  from  Rome,  not 
to  become  objects  either  of  .private  or  public 
malice.  J^.~/V«»*--£teta^~--~IL  jl&inilius, 
a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Tneodosins.  The 
lives  of  excellent  coauttendem,  written  by  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
him  by  some  authors. 

Pboglbs,  a  Carthaginian  writer,  son  of  So- 
crates. He  wrote  some  historical  treatises,  of 
whichPausanias  has  preserved  some  fragments. 
Poms.  4,  c.  35. 

PaocunjE,  the  descendants  of  Prodes,  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the 
Eurysthenids.     Vid.  Lacedame*  and*  Bury*- 


Pbocofius,  I.  a  celebrated  officer  of  a  noble 
family  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  He 
was  universally  admired  for  bis  integrity,  but 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  signalised  himself  nnder  Julian 
and  'his  successor,  he  retired  from  the  Roman 
provinces  among  the  barbarians  in  the  Thra- 
eian  Chersonesus,  and  some  time  alter  he  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  emperor  Valens  had  marched-  into 
the  east,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  master  of 
the  eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so 
rapid,  that  Valens  would  have  resigned  the  im- 

Bfrial  purple  had  not  his  friends  intervened, 
ut  now  fortune  changed,  Procopius  was  de- 
feated at  Phrygia,  and  abandoned  by  his  army. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valenti- 
ntan,  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  966.  Procopius  was  slain 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usurped 
the  title  of  emperor  for  about  eight  months. 
Ammian.  MdrceL  86  and  96.— IL  A  Greek 
historian  of  Cessarea  m  Palestine,  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Belisarius,  A.  D.  584.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatly 
celebrated  the  hero,  whose  favours  and  patron- 
age he  enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into 
eight  books,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of 
the  Persian  war,  two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four 
of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  553,  which  was  after- 
wards* continued  in  five  books  by  Agafhias  till 
559.'  Of  this  performance  the  character  is 
great,  though  perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too 
severe  on  the  emperor.  The  works  of  Proco- 
ym*  were  edited  in  3  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1663. 

PftOcCrLBras,  a  Roman  knight  very  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  hu- 
manity and  fraternal  kindness  to  his  brothers 
Murama  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
possessions,  after  they  had  fortified  their  es- 
tatet,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus 
fur  siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  destroyed  himself  when  labouring 
under  a  heaw  disease.  HortU.  3,  od.  b.—I'hti. 
fct  Anton.— Plin.  36,  c.  34. 

Psooolos  Jomus,  I.  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to 
offer  him  sacrifices  under  the  name  of  Ctuirinus, 
•ad  to  rest  assured  mat  Rome  was  destined  by 
568 


aha  gods  to  become  <be  capital  of  the  warJt 
CPfcO.  in  Ron.~IAv.  t,  c  16.-^11.  An  Anient 
in  the  age  of  Aureliua.  He  published  a  book 
entitled  as  ftfiMdif,  ot  fwtyrimritvs,  ooioma 
countries,  &c.-— -III.  An  officer  urho  un- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  GaoJ,  in  the  resja 
of  Probns.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  aid 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very  debauches' 
and  licentious  in  his  manners,  and  had  acquired 
riches  by  piratical  excursions. 

PaocroN,  a  star  near  Sinus,  or  the  dosvaar, 
before  which  it  generally  rises  in  Jury.  Ckttv 
calls  it  AnUeamt,  which  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication (»«•  «w.)  flam*.  3,  od.  39. — Cic  * 
jvot.  Z>.  8,  c.  44. 

Prodicub,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Co^ 
about  396  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sa: 
as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  as  Athens, 
where  he  nubticpy  taught,  and  had  among  he 
pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Theramenea,  and 
isocrates.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town  a 
Greece,  to  procure  admirers  and  get  money. 
He  made  iris  auditors  pay  to  hear  him  ha- 
rangue, Which  has  given  occasion  to  some  ef 
the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodi- 
eus,  for  60  drachma.  In  his  writings,  wnka 
were  numerous)  he  composed  a  beautiful  epi- 
sode, in  which  virtue  and  pleasure  were  intn> 
dnced  as  attempting  to  make  Hercules  one  ef 
their  votaries.  The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  ifee 
charms  of  virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure.  The 
has  been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Prodieus  was 
at  last  put  to  death  oy  the  Athenians,  on  pre- 
tence that  he  connoted  the  morals  of  their 
youth.    JGntesses.  Jkasmer. 

Paurrus,  a  king  of  Argus,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius,  with 
wham  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  brnb. 
This  dissention  between  the  two  brothers  w- 
ereased  with  their  years.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Argos;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisios  prevailed, 
and  Praetus  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  be 
married  Stenobma,  called  by  some  Antes  or 
Antiope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  ArgolK, 
and  by  means  of  his  father-in-law,  he  madf 
himself  master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenobosa  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  she 
became  by  him  mother  of  the  Provides,  and  oft 
son  called  Megapenthes,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tirynthus. 
Homer.  Jf .  6,  v.  t€0.—ApolU>d.  %  c  2. 

Prombhjea,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodona,  It  was  from  her  that  Herodo- 
tus received  the  tradition  that  two  doves  had 
flown  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodaat, 
and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoo, 
where  they  gave  oracles.    Herodot.  9,  e.  56. 

Pronomus,  a  Tbeban,  who  played  so  skilful)? 
on  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that  musical 
instrument  is  attributed  to  him.  JPstcs.  9,  c  12. 
— AtJkm.  14,  c.  7. 

Propctttos,  f  Sextos  Aurelius,>  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Me  van  i  a  in  TJmbria.  His  father  wss 
a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  proscribed 
because  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony. 
Mecs*nas,€kllttstand  Vflrgfybeeame  his  frfenoL 
and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mecftnas  wished 
him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  pro- 
nosed  the  emperor  for  hero  t  but  Propertms  Te* 
fused,  observing  thai  his  abilities  were  ungual 
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to  the  taik.  He  died  ab<mt  19  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  4uth  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
consist  of  four  books  of  elegies,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  so  much  spirit,  vivacity,  and  energy, 
thai  many  authors  call  him  the  prince  of  the 
elegiac  poets  among  the  Latins.  Cynthia,  who 
is  the  heroine  of  all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  orHostilia, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  place  of  his  birth,  vet  four  other  cities 
in  Umbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ;  Hes- 
pillus,  Ameria,  Perusia,  and  Assisium.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rh.  1780,  and  when  published  together  with 
Catullus  and-Tibollus,  those  of  Gramas,  8vo. 
Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavii,  1737, 
1749, 1755,  and  the  edition  of  Barbou,  ISmo. 
Paris,  1754.  Ovid.  TriU.  8.  v.  466, 1.  4,  el  10, 
v.  53,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  333.— Marital.  8,  ep. 
73, 1.  14,  ep.  189.— Qtdniii.  10,  c.  l.—PU%.  6> 
ep.  1.  9,  ep.  22. 

Protagoras,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  who  was  originally  a  porter.  He 
became  one  of  the  disciplesof  l)emocritus,when 
that  philosopher  had  seen  him  carrying  fagots 
oo  his  head,  poised  in  a  proper  equilibrium.  He 
soon  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  a  book  which  he  published  he 
denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This 
book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the 
philosopher  banished  from  the  city.  Protago- 
ras visited,  from  Athens,  different  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  very 
advanced  ape,  about  400  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  generally  reasoned  by  dilemmas, 
and  always  left  the  mind  in  suspense  about  all 
the  questions  which  he  proposed.  8ome  sup- 
pose that  he  was  drowned.  Diog,  9.—Phd.  t» 
Prolog. 

Protogbnej,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who  flour- 
ished about  338  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  main- 
tain himself.  His  countrymen  were  ignorant 
of  bis  ingenuity  before  Apelles  came  to  Rhodes 
and  offered  to  buy  all  his  pieces.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Rhodjans,  they  became  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  and  liberally 
rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a 
celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been 
i he  son  of  Apollo  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 
During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon 
lupines  and  water,  thinking  that  such  aliment 
would  leave  him  greater  flights  of  fancy ;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  successful 
in  tbe  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was  to 
represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  moulh,  but  this  he  never  could  do 
with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  he  threw 
his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do ;  tbe  fall  of 
the  sponge  upon  tbe  picture  represented  the 
froth  of  the  mouth  of  the  (log  in  the  roost  per* 
feet  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  uni- 
versally admired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact 
in  his  representations,  and  copied  nature  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  41s  a 
fan**  by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius 
Besieged  Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  apart 
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of  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  master' 
of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that  Protogenes 
was  then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  closely 
employed  in  a  garden  in  finishing  a  picture} 
and  when  the  conqueror  asked  him  why  he 
showed  not  more  concern  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, be  replied  that  Demetrius  made  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  tine 
arts.  Paus.  l,c.3.— PUn.  36,  c.  10.— Mlian. 
V.  U.  19l-*v.  3,  ▼.  1*0.— Ptot.  in  Dem. 

Prtosntius,  f  Amelias  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet,  who  flourished  A.  D.  393,  and  was  succes- 
sively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  nil  theological,  devoid 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  yet  greatly  valued.  The  best  editions  are 
the  Delphin,  4to.  Paris,  1667 ;  that  of  Gellarius, 
12oio.  Hate,  1703 ;  and  that  of  Parma,  9  vols. 
4to.  1788. 

Pavsus,  surnamed  Venator,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  tbe  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  a 
kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  his  advice  he 
made  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  defeated  him.  Eumenes, .  who  was  an  ally 
of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  complained  before 
the  Romans  of  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of 
Bithynta.  CL  Flaminras  was  sent  from  Rome 
to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and 
he  was  po  sooner  arrived  in  Bithvnia,  than 
Prusias,  to  gain  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthagi- 
nian, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  ad* 
vantages  he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes;  but 
Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
When,  some  time  after,  he  visited  the  capital  of 
Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  called  himself  the  fireedman  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  when  he  was  introduced  into  the 
senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators  by  the 
name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours,  and  deliver? 
era.  Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  him  con* 
temptible,  not  only  m  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  returned  home, 
the  Bithynians  revolted,  and  placed  his  son  Ni- 
comedes  on  the  throne.  The  banished  monarch 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  assassinated 
near  tbe  altar  of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before 
■Christ.  P*W>r-Lh>.*-Ju4i%t2l,6LC—CN€p. 
in  Anib. — PUd.  in  Flam.  Ac 

PavTAifss,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  pri-  ' 
vikge  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  fes- 
tivals excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a  large 
hall,  called  pfftamtum,  where  they  gave  aodi- 
-ences,  offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  together ' 
with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  their  country.  The  prytanes  were  elected 
from  the  senators,  which  were  in  number  600, 
fifty  of  which  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
When  they  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10 
tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one  vessel, 
and  into  another  were  placed  nine  black  beans 
and  a  white  one.  The  tribe  whose  name  was 
drawn  with  the  white  bean,  presided  the  first, 
and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  They  presided  each  for  36  days,  as  the 
year  was  divided  into  10  parts ;  but  it  is  un- 
known what  tribe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
days  which  were  supernumerary.  When  the 
number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  19,  each  of 
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the  pry  tones  Mesteed  one  Ml 
V  the  principal  *******  of  Coc infthweae 
*toe  wiled  pry  loans. 

PsammenituSj  succeeded  his  father  Amnsis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt    Cejahynes  made  war 


against  h  im.  Fsanvnenitos  was  twice 
ai  PelosHim  and  in  Memphis,  nod  become  one 
wof  the  .prisoner!  of  Csmbyses,  who  treated  ham 
with  great  humanity.  BewmmnHaa^  howener, 
raised  seditions  against  the  Peisjan  monarch  ; 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians  rebel,  for 
which  he  was  pot  to  death  by  drinking  boil's 
blood.  He  had  reigned  atom  aix  meatus.  He 
flourished  about  Mbyeara  before  the  Conation 
era.    Berodtt.  3,  c  10,  frc 

PsAttsMTicaus,  a  king  of  Egypt  He  was  one 
of  the  li  princes  who  ehaned  the  kingdom 
nn*>ag  themselves;  but  aa  he  was  more  papu- 
lar than  the  vest,  he  was  banished  from  his  do- 
minions, and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the 
seashose.     A  descent  of  sonee  of  the  Greeks 


upon  Egypt  proved  favourable  to  his  cause ;  he 
joined  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the.  11  princes 
who  had  expelled  him  from  the  eoojstrv.  He 
rewarded  the  Oreeks  by  whosje  valour  he  had 
recovered  Egypt ;  he  allotted  them  anme  atrri- 
lory  oa  the  seacoast,  patronised  the  liberal  arts, 
and  encouraged  commerce  aamong  has  subjects. 
He  made  useless  inquiries  to  ind  the  sources  of 
the  Nile ;  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and  money, 
a  large  army  of  Scythians  that  were  mooching 
again*  him.  He  died  617  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  boned  in  Minerva's 
temple  at  S&is.  Daring  hie  reign  there  was  a 
contention  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  about  the  antiquity  of  their  language. 
Psammetichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest  He 
confined  two  young  children,  and  fed  them  with 
matte ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted,  was  ordered  never  to  apeak  to  them, 
bnt  to  watch  diligently  their  articulations.  Af- 
ter same  time  the  shepherd  observed,  that  when- 
ever he  entered  the  ?face  of  their  confinement 
they  repeatedly  exclaimed  Beccos,  and  he  grave' 
information  of  this  to  the  monarch.  Psammetfi- ' 
chas  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  word ' 
Beecos  signified  bread  in  Che  Phoenician  lan- 
guage, and  from  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
11  was  universally  concluded  that  the  language 
of  Phoenicia  was  of  (he  greatest  nntiqmty.  Jft- 
rodot.  2,  c.  38,  &e.^P*>l9*n.8.~&rad.  10. 

Psajmmis,  or  Pumwnwis,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  S76. 

Pkapho,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  vent  to  say,  Psopto  is  a  /red, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  hon- 
our* to  Psapho.    ASlia*. 

TrotiCMBtfs  I.  surnamed  Logv*,  n  kiufr  of 
Eeypt,  son  of  Amfrine,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
PMlip  of  Macedonia,  married  Lagns,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  T%€.  Laqui.  Ptolemy  was 
educated  fin  (he  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Arsraoe  attended  him  as  one  of 
his  generals.  During  theerpedition,  he  behaved 
with  uncommon  valour ;  he  kilted  one  of  the 
Indian  monarch*  In  single  combat,  and  it  was  to 
his  prudence  and  coaruge  that  Alexander  was 
indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aoraa*. 
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otter  th*  eeoommn^deam,  in  (he  mei'i  dm- 
smn  *f  the  Macedonian  empire,  PioiemyeV 
tamed  us  his  share  the  gevenm?emi  of  Egya. 
with  Ionia,  and  past  of  she  neighbouring  nan- 
lories  of  Anbia.  He  made  himself  matter 4 
tastosysia,  Phomioia,  and  the  tfteignboumc 
const  of  Syria  j  smd  when  he  had  redaeed  I» 
romJem,  he  carried  above  100,000  prisoned  » 
Egypt,  to  people  the  exienswe  city  of  Akmv 
aria,  which  became  me  capital  of  faisdemmmn. 
After  he  had  rendered  tbese  ptasoners  the  mat 
attached  and  withfulof  has  subjects,  hy  hash*. 
entity  and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Picnemyov 
snmed  me  title  of  long  of  Egypt,  and  soon  sour 
Deduced  Cyprus  under  his  power,  fie  most 
war  with  success  against  Demetrius  mad  Am* 
gonus,  who  disputed  his  right  fo  she  provisos 
of  Syria;  and  from  the  n?anjtnnoe  be  gave  it 
the  people  of  Rhodes  against  their  ocosma 
enemies,  he  received  the  name  of  £Mor.  TV 
boy  of  JaAeaandria  being  dangerous  c€  acorn, 
he  built  a  tower  to  conduct  the  nation  in  tat 
obscurity  of  me  night;  (VkL  Asvm,)  and  the 
his  subjects  might  beocq»mied  wiih  hnerataie, 
belaid  me  foundation  oiairorary,  -whicb,  under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most  eeh- 
brnted  in  the  world.  Heatso  estaiuk&bediaue 
capital  of  his  dommioos  a  society  called  mv- 
Mum,  ef  which  the  members,  tnaiBtaieed  at  a* 
public  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophies! 
reseafohes,  and  in  the  ndvaneemeot  of  scicee? 
end  the  hberul  arte.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84* 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  99  years,  stoat 
304  years  before  Christ.  He  was  succeeds! 
by  hfeson  Ptolemy Phfladelnhos,  who  had  beei 
his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten  yean  of  he 
reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  1ms  been  eocameusei 
for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a  sovereign,  bnt  as 
a  writer ;  nnd  among  the  many  valuable  conv 
positions  which  have  been  lost,  we  sire  to  lament 
n  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  ksg 
of  Egypt,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  ele- 
gance and  authenticity.  All  his  successor* 
'were  called  Ptolemies  from  him.  Paws.  10,  c 
8.— Juttin.  13,  Ac.— Pets*.  a-~drri«a.--€hrt 

~-Pfot.  in  Alex. The  3d  son  of  Ptolemy  the 

first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyuum 
throne,  and  was  colled  PkiUukipkus  by  Anti- 
jpheasis,  because  he  killed  two  of  his  brother*. 
'He  showed  himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to 
succeed  his  great  father,  and,  conscious  of  the 
advantages  whieh  arise  from  an  alliance  wish 
powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  le  hsly 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whose 
name  had  become  universally  Jrnown  for  the 
victories  which  (bey  had  just  obtained  rvn? 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentmes.  But  while  Pfio3e» 
my  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  for- 
eign powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom 
was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Madras,  his  bro- 
ther, king  of  Cyrene.  The  sedition,  howtuT, 
wasstopped,  though  kindled  by  Anriochns,  king 
of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebellious  prince 
re-established  peace  for  some  time  in  the  famuv 
of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  kiney 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Piolemv.  and 
the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted  he 
daughter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  andassfct- 
ed  at  the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the 
61th  year  of  h  is  age,  046  yean  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  br 
Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimachns.*  He  use1 
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tftcmi^  ouried  his  lister  Arainoe-whomae 
loved  w:ib  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whose 
4&emory  tie  began  to  .erect  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment. Vid.  JMnocrxUes.  The  inhabitants  of 
jhe  adjacent  countries  were  aJUured  by  promises 
and  presents  to  increase  the  number  of  the, 
Egyptian  ^bjeets.  and  Ptolemy  could  boast  «f 
reigning  over  3&S&  well-peopled  cities.  He 
.gave  evAv  possible  encouragement  .to  com- 
merce, «nd  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one 
jn  the  Mediterranean  aodthe'otner  in  the  Bed 
.8ea>  he  made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His 
tvrmy  consisted  ol  900,000  loot,  40,00Q  horse, 
besides  ,300  elephants  and  2000  armed  chariot*. 
With  justice,  therefore,  he  has  been  called  the 
richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarch!  of  his 
age ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false  when 
it  is  observed,  that  at  his  dealt  be  left  in  his 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom 
lie  admired  and  patronised.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Cafiimnchus, 
and  Lycophron ;  and  bjr  increasing  the  library 
which  his  father  had  rounded,  he  .showed  his 
taste  for  learning  a/id  his  wish  to  encourage 
(genius.  This  celebrated  library  at  his  death  con- 
tained 900,000  volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest 
JbookSjSnd  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000 
volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Oesar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him- 
self;  a  circumstance,  however,  not  mentioned  by 
the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magoiu- 
cenily  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
Egyptian  library  that  ol  the  kings  of  Pcrgamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
into  Greek  during  his  rejfp,  a  translation  whicb 
has  been  called  Beptoagint,  because  translated 
by  the  labours  of  70  different  persons.  Eitfr.— 
Justin.  17,  c.  2,  &c.—Uv.^PUd.—T1uoerU. 
—Alien.  ia-P«».  13,  c.  1&— Dio.  42  — 6&- 
lists.  6,  c.  17.— — The  3d,  succeeded  his  (jather 
PbJladelphns  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early 
engaged  in  a  wax  against  Anliochus  Theus,  for 
his  unkindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyptian  king's 
sister,  whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent 
of  Pniladelphu*.  With  the  most  rapid  success 
}*e  conquered  Syria  and  Sjlicia,  ana  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tigris »  but  a  sedition  at  home 
stopped  his  progress,  ajad  he  ratnrped  to  Egyjft 
.loaded  with  ihe  spoils  of  cononeFed  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riojhes  which  he  brought, 
he  had  above  2500  itatties  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
which  Cambyses  had  carried  away  into  Persia, 
when  he  conquered  EgvpL  These  were  re- 
stored to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called 
eaeir  sovereign  Evergetn,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  atteniion,  beneficence,  and  religions  zeal 
far  the  god*  of  bis  country.  The  last  years  of 
Ptolemy's  rejgn  were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  "refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
90  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ways paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarch*.  He  Also 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenc*,  the  Spartan  Ipng,  against 
the  Je?d*r«  of  the  Achaean  league ;  but  he  had 
Ihe  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt  Evergetes  died  221 
years  before  Christ,  after  a  Reign  of  26  years, 
and,  like  his  two  illustrious  preqecevors,  he  was 
$•  patron  of  learning;  and  indeed  he  is  the  Jast 
of  the  JLagttt*  who  gained  popularity  among 


bis  objects  bvclemenoyjmoderation,  and  ho 
inanity,  and  who.commanded  respect,  even  from 
his  enemies,  by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputa- 
tion. It  is  said  thai  be  deposited  In  talents  in 
ithe  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to 
translate  the  original  manuscripts  of  ^Eschy  lus, 
Entipides,  and  Sophocles,  pint,  in  Clam.  Ac 

— PM.  2.— Justin.  2»,  £c. ThefciMrth  sue 

ceedea  his  father  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  Philopatfr 
by  antiphrasis,  because,  according  to  some  his* 
Jorians,  he  destroyed  .his  father  by  poison.  He 
began  bis  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  he  successively  sacrificed  .to  his  avarice  his 
own  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  brother. 
Qe  received  the  name  of  Typhon.  from  his  ex* 
travagance  and  debauchery,  and  that  of  Gallus, 
because  he  appeared  in  tbe  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  mid* 
pf  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antioehus  jcing  of  8yria,and  at  the  head 
or  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's 
territories,  and  mig  ht  have  added  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  to*  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use 
of  the  victories  which  attended  his  arms.  In 
his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jews 
prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering  their  tem- 
ple, for  which  insolence  to  his  majesty  the  mojy 
arch  determined  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 
He  ordered  an  immense  number  of  Jews  to  be 
exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  elephants ;  but  by  a  supernatural  instinct,  the 
generous  animals  turned  their  fury  not  on  those  ' 
that  had  been  devoted  to  death,  but  npon  the 
Egyptian  spectators.  This  circumstance  terri- 
fied Philopater,  and  he  behaved  with  more  than 
common  kindness  ton  nation  which  he  had  so 
lately  devoted  to  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
same  time  roused  to  superior  activity,  renewed, 
for  nolitical  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monarehs. 
Philopater,  at  last,  weakened  apd  enervated  by 
intemperance  ana  continual  debauchery,  diel 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
vear*,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
death  was  immediately  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  companions  of  his  voluptuousness  and 
extravagance,  and  their  carcasses  were  dragged 
with  the  greatest  ignominy  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.  Polyb.— Justin.  30,  Ac— Pint, 
in  Cletm.-*— The  5th.  succeeded  his  father 
Philopater  as  king  of  Esrypt,  though  only  in  tbe 
4th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  years  of  his 
mfnoritv  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosl- 
cius  and  of  Aristomenfs,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration, Antiochuswas  dispossessed  of  the 
provinces  pf  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he 
nad  conquered  by  war .  The  Romans  also  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  him  after  their  victo- 
ries over  Annibal  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Punfc  war.  This  flattering  embassy  in- 
duced Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  young  monarch  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honourable 
office;  and  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  wltfc 
the  people  of  Achafo,  he  convinced  the  Egyp- 
tians that  he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre 
and  to  govern  the  nation.  Bat  now  that  Ptole- 
my had  reached  his  14th  jrear,  according  to  the 
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tows  and  customs  of  Egynt,  the  years  or  Ms 
minority  bad  expired.  He  received  (be  sur- 
name of  Eviphancs>  or  illustrious,  and  was 
crowned  at  Alexandria  wilb  the  greatest  solem- 
nity. Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered 
from  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than  he  betray- 
ed the  same  vices  which  had  characterized  his 
father ;  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  de- 
spised j  and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years  had 
governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sove- 
reign, who  abhorred  him  for  tne  salutary  advice 
which  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  follow.  In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gance. Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  above  all  others  he  showed 
himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  na- 
tion from  which  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  against  'Antiochus, 
lie  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a 
monarch,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had 
married,  but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the 
seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt. 
Ailer  a  reign  or  21  yeacs,  180  years  before 
Christ,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucua,  king 
of  Syria.  Liv.  35,  c.  13,  6lc— Justin.  &c.— 
The  6th,  succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Pkuemetor,  on  account  of  his  hatred  against 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  hia  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Coelosy- 
ria.  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions, 
and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  retained  him  in  confine- 
ment During  the  captivity  of  Philometer,  the 
Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  bis  younger  bro- 
ther, Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of 
Epiphanes ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in 
his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  a  rms  against 
Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philo- 
raetor  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of 
Egypt  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was 
soon  Comprehended  by  Philometer,  and  when 
he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he  re- 
called his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  him  part- 
ner on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how 
to  repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of 
interest  in  the  two  royal  brothers  iacensecf  An- 
tiochus; he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  army, 
but  the  Romans  checked  his  progress  and  obli- 
ged him  to  retire.  No  sooner  were  thev  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  war,  when  Philometor 
and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  had 
united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
each  other's  views.  Physcon  was  at  last  ban- 
ished by  the  superior  power  of  his  brother, 
and  as  be  could  find  no  support  in  Egypt,  lje 
immediately  repaired  to  Rome.  To  excite  more 
effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Romans,  and' 
to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in  the 
meanest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  the 
most  obscure  corner  of  the  citv.  He  received 
an  audience  from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans 
•ettled  the  dispute  between  the  two  royal  bro- 
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then,  by  making  them  independent  of  one  aao 
ther,  and  giving  the  government  of  Libya  and 
Cyrene  to  Physcon,  and  confirming  Phitamesor 
in  die  possession  of  Egypt  and  the  island  & 
Cyprus.  These  terms  of  accommodation  vat 
gfodry  accepted,  but  Physcon  soon  claimed  the 
dominion  or  Cyprus,  and  in  this  be  was  sap- 

Sorted  by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggrv 
ize  themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyp- 
tian power.  Pbifometor  refused  to  deliver  op 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  away  his  bn> 
ther*s  attention,  ne  fomented  the  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of  Philometa, 
145  years  before  the  Christian  era,  left  Physcon 
master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  dependant  pror 
inces.  Philometor  has  been  commended  by  scan 
historians  for  his  clemency  and  moderation. 

Diod.—Liv.—Polyb. The  7th  Ptolemy,  sar- 

named  Physcon,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor;  aui 
as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly  witi 
him,  (  Vxd  PtoUnueus  6th,)  his  succession  ra 
approved,  though  the  Wife  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  ctora. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  sbodd 
succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nup- 
tials were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  on  that 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son 
in  her  arms*  He  ordered  himself  to  be  called 
ISvergetes,  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of 
Kdkergetes,  or  evil-doer,  a  surname  which  he 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A 
series  of  barbarity  rendered  bim  odious,  bat  as 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their  habitations, 
and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually  stream- 
ed with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow-ci- 
izens.  The  king  at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopa- 
tra, repudiated  her,  and  married  her  danghier, 
by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleopatra.  EfrsdB 
continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cruelty  upon 
his  subjects,  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of 
his  ministers  kept  the  people  m  tranquillity,  tiB 
all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  basely 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
JYrtbout  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fled  to 
Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  queen, 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Phys- 
con dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians  should  also 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  by  hit 
sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then  governor  cf 
Cyrene,  and  under  these  apprehensions  he  sent 
for  the  young  prince,  called  Memphitis  to  Cy- 
prus, and  murde red  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  more 
complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitb  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen 
was  going  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  a£ 
ter  this  he  invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  tne  forces  of  Cleopatra, 
who,  being  left  without  friends  or  assistance, 
fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleonatra-who  had 
married  Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  This  deri- 
sive blow  restored  Physcon  to'his  throne,  where 
he  continued  to  reipn  for  some  nine,  hated  bv 
his  subjects  and  feared  bv  his  enemies.  He  die) 
at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  after 
a  reign  of  29  years,  about  116  ream  be/  ire 
Christ    Some  authors  have  extolled  Phyvxa 
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for  his  fondness  for  literature;  they  have  ob- 
served, that  from  his  extensive  knowledge  he 
was  called  the  philologist,  and  that  he  wrote  a 
comment  upon  Homer,  besides  a  history  in  24 
books,  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  often  quot- 
ed by  succeeding  authors  whose  pen  was  em- 
ployed on  the  same  subject.    Diod.— Justin.  38, 

&jc.—ALhtn.  &—Porpkyr, The  8th,  surna- 

med  LalAyrusy  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea 
on  the  nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as 
king  of  Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to  Cyprus, 
and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  bro- 
ther Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Latbyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king 
of  Cyprus,  and'  soon  after  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  to  make  war  against 
Alexander  Jannasus,  king  of  Judas,  through 
whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  baa  been  ex- 
pelled by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch  was 
conquered,  and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Lathyrus,  after  fie  had  ex* 
ercised  the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and 
made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death  of  his 
brother  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  him  as  iheir  sovereign, 
and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
sieged for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  city  it  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  Lathyrus 
was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy  for  tne  conquest  of  Athens,  but  Lucullus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  supply,  though 
received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dismissed 
with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which 
he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  81  vears before  the 
Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36  years  since  the 
death  of  his  fyhcr  Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he 
bad  passed  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven 
after  his  mothers  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  daughter,  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  married  and  murder- 
ed. Josefk.  HisL—Ju4in.39.—Plut.inlMC.—> 
Appian.  in  AKtkrid.— — Tbfc  9ih.  Vid.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  1st ;  for  the  10th  Ptolemy,  vid. 
Alexander  Ptolemy  2d ;  for  the  11th,  vid.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  3d. The  12th,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  3d.  He  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  Auletes,  because  he  played 
skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  rise  showed  great 
marks  of  prudence  and  circumspection ;  and  as 
his  predecessor  by  his  will  had  left  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  was  successful  in  his  applications,  and  Ces- 
ser, who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, established  his  succession,  and  granted  him 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  bad  receiv- 
ed the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million  and 
162,5002  sterling.  But  these  measures  render- 
ed him  uupopular  at  home,  and  when  he  had 
suffered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take  possession 
of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes 


was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek 

protection  among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with 
indifference,  and  the  murder  of  100 noblemen  of 
Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to 
justify  their  proceedings  before  the  Roman 
senate,  rendered  him  unpopular  and  suspected, 
Pompey,  however,  supported  his  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on  his 
throne ;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  plans,  the  monarch  retired  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  concealed  for 
some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  Daring  his 
absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice had  made  herself  absolute,  and  established 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona's  temple  at  Comana, 
but  she  was  soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Ga- 
binius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  approach- 
ed to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes 
was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sacri* 
ficed  to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and 
behaved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy to  Rabirius.  a  Roman,whb  had  supplied  him 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  will 
ordered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant 
throne.  As  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and 
accordingly  Pompey  the  Great  was  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and  their  guar* 
dian.  Their  reign  was  as  turbulent  as  that  of 
their  predecessors;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  no 
uncommon  events;  only  we  may  observe  that- 
theyoohg  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who  soon 
after  became  so  celebrated  as  being  the  mistress 
of  J.  Cesser,  the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the 
last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of 
Lagos.    Cic.  pro  Rabir.Strab.  17.— Dion.  39. 

—Appian.  d$  Civ. The  13th,    surnamed 

Dionysius  or  Bacchus  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  conjointly  with  bis  aisier  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  married  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  father  Auletes.  He  was  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the  Great,  ( Vid. 
Ptolemausltob,)  but  the  wickedness  and  avarice 
of  his  ministers  soon  obliged  him  to  reign  inde- 
pendent. He  was  then  in  the  13tb  year  of  his 
age,  when  his  guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt  and 
claimed  his  protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the 
required  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  he  basely  murdered  Pompey  after  be 
had  brought  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of 
friendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  ent  oft 
the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Cesser  turned  with 
indignation  from  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  he  found  the  king  of  Egypt 
as  faithless  to  his  cause  as  that  of  his  fallen  * 
enemy.  Csssar  sat  as  judge  to  bear  the  various 
claims  of  the  brother  and  sister  to  his  throne; 
and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  of 
Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
deopatrajn  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  ap-  - 
pointed  the  two  younger  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  deci- 
sion might  have  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  - 
TO. 
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Mft  PttHctHy  twrf  governed  by  cruel  ana  ava- 
noons  minister*,  and  therefore  he'  refused  to 
acknowledge  Caesar  as  a  judge  or  mediator. 
The  Roman  enforced  hfe  authority  by  arms; 
•nd  three  vfetorie*  were  obtained  over*  the 
Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  bad  been1  fbt 
seme  time  a'  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
low  headed  ha  armies,  bat  a  defeat  was  Ata); 
anti-as  he  attempted  to  sate  his  life  by  flight,  he 
was  drowned'  in  the  Nile,  about  46  years  before 
Christ,  and*  three  years  an*  eight*  months  aHer 
the  death  of  Aulete&l  Cleopatra,  aft  the  death 
of  her  brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Bgypt ; 
hot  as  the  Egyptians  were  rto  fHendk  tb  female 
government*  Caesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who1  was  then  iti  the 
Seventh- year  of  his  age.  Apptoto.  Civi^Cas. 
9*A!**-*80rak  17.^JM*jftfc  A*t.*-Di9.^>Pha. 
art  AM.  Ac."1  StteUm.  t*<  C*s.~ ^ApioU, 
king  of  Cyrehe;  was*  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcotr.  After  a  reign  of  90ye*fcr  he 
died ;  and  as  he  had  no  children,  he- made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
presented  his  subjects  with  their  independence. 
Ato.  70V—- Ceraunua.  a  ton  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
bf  Enrydke,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Unable  to  succeed  tb  the  throne  df  Egypt, 
Ceraunns  ded  to  the' court  of  Seleutus  where 
he-waa  received  with-  friendly  marks  of  atten- 
tion. Seleueus  was  then  kfag  of  Macetibtiid, 
ata  empire'  Which  he  had  lately  acuuired  by 
the  deathof  EyRiittat?ims,  ilk  e?ba*lelnPhrygia; 
Iter  his  reign  was  shorty  and  Geraunusperadi* 
dusly  murdered  him  and2  ascended  his  throne, 
9ftt>».  C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  be 
firmly  established! in  Macedonia  as  long  as  Ar- 
atiioe,  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lyfcima- 
dhds  were  alive,  and  entitled  tb  claim  his  king- 
dom as  the  lawful  peeseasion*  of  their  father. 
To  remove  these  obstacles  derauuu*  made  of- 
fers of  marriage- to  Arsidoe;  who  was  his  own 
sister.  The  auceni  at1  that  refused,  but1  the  pro- 
testations and<  solemn-  promises  of  the  usurper* 
at  laat  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent:  The 
ttaptfals;  however,  were  no  sooner*  celebrated, 
tha»Ceraunu*mittrdered  thetwo  toutijg>  princes. 
and  confirmed  his'  usurpation,  by  rapine  and 
croeKy.  But  now  three  powerful  princes  claim- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their  own, 
Antioehns;  the  son  of  Gtetenctf* ;  Antigomis,  the 
son  of  Demetrius;  and  Pytthus  the  king  of 
Bptru*.  These*  enemies*,  however,  were  soon 
removed;  Certftnu*  conquered  Antigohns  in 
the  tield' of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities' of 
his  other  two  rivals  by  promises  and'  money: 
He^did  not  long  remain:'  inactive,  a  barba Han 
atmy  of  Qauis  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  and 
the  monarch  immediately  marched  to  meet  them 
lathe  field.  The  battle  was  long  and  btooflv. 
?he  Mneedoniantfrnigbl  have  otKftltted  the  vic- 
torv  if  Ceranntts  had  shewn  more  prudence. 
He* was  thrown  down1  from1  hi*  elepnaffl,  abd 
taken  prisoner  br  the*  enemy,  who  immediateff 
tftre  his  body  to  pieces;  Ptolemy  had  been  king 
of  Macedonia*  only  18  mouth*.  Jksffri.  94;  Ac. 
Pints  10,  c.  10>— An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
mv  Lathyrus;  kingof  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was 
tvratmieallv  dispoitnessedbytheRbmans.  Catb 
wm  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent 
against  Ptolemy  oy  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
general  proposed  to  the  monarch  to  retire  from 
tbt  throne;  «nd  n>  paw  the  rest  of  hit  day*  hi: 


thai  ouwmrts  office  ormjgnprQfist  hr  the  tenpkcf 
Venus  ar Paphos.  This  offer war rtjectrf vfl 
the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  the  m» 
arch  poisoned  hhnsrff  at  die  approach  of  tfc 
enemy.  The  treasures'  found  in  the  chad 
amounted*  to  the  enormous  sum  of  \&#L 
sterling,  which  Were  carried  to  Rone  brtfe 
conquerors;  Pt*d.{*Qtt.-^VdZ.Maz.$.-'F,r 
S.-^*-A  rtxan  who  attempted  to  aukt  himtf 
king  of  Macedonia  hi  opposition  to  Penfieat, 
He  was*  expelled  by  Pelopidas.— A  soa  d 
Pyrrhus,  km*  of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  & 
daughter  of  Berenice.  He  warf  left  gown 
of  Epirus  when-  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy  to  is* 
the'Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  where  k 
presided  With  great  prudence  and  moderate* 
!  He  was  killed,  bravely  figbting,  in  the  expefr 
tion  which  Pyrrhtts  undertook  against  Span 
and  Argo*>—~ - Ai  eairaeh}  by  whose  frfefltSr 
(assistance  Mithridates  the  Qreat  saved  his  if 

after  a  battle  with  LUcUflus. A  kingof^ 

rttt,  who  died  very  young;  aar  be  was  marehiss 
ail  army  against  the  Vidians,  who  bsdsein 
parf  of  his  dttminibhs.— j Justin.  28. — A  fast 
of  ChalcMica,  ib  Syria,  about  30  years  befcr 
Chrisf.  He  opposed  Potnpey  When  be  inrsded 
Syria,  but  he  Was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  ni 
the  conqueror  spared  his- life  only  upon  Raff- 
ing one' thousand  talents,  JbxfLjbUll^ 
A  nephew  of  AatigoUus,  who  cemmandfd  a 
army  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  fna 
his  uncle  tb  Cassahder,  and  some  time  after  be 
attempted  to  bribe  the'  soldiers  of  Ptolrarl* 
gus,  king  of  Egypt,  Who  had  invited^iffl  to  ft 
camp,  tte  Waa  setee*  and  imprisoned  for  4s 
treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  mown*  at  K 
ordered  him  tb  drink  hemlock. — A  sob  of 
Seleuctts,  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle  wjiki 
Was  fought  at  fesus  between  Darius  and  Aki- 
ander  the  Great.— A  son  of  Jnba,  mtde  toag 
of  MaUretania,  He  was  son  of  Cleopatra  Se« 
lene,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antony  and  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra.  He  was  put  4o  desth  to 
Caibs  Caligula',  Dit>. -^  Tacit.  A*%.\\. — A 
friend  of  Gth'a-^-A  ftvoiirite  of  Antioca* 
kiri^  of  Syria.  HeWassUrnamedJfoTA— - 
A  Jew,  famous  fbrnjs  cruelty  and  atariee.  Be 
Was  for  some' time1  governor  of  Jericho,  ahset 

136  years  before  Christ ^A  nowerfu.  Jet 

during  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Judaea- in  the  reifbof  Axrgustus. — A«rf 
Anteuy  by  Cleopdtra,  surhamed  Pkibtidj^ 
by  his  father,  and  made  riiaster  of  Pbffnicu, 
Syria,  and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Miotf 
which' were  situated  between  theiEeeaaaK 

the  Euphrates.    PtiU.  t*  A*e**. Chuam 

a  •celebrated  gebgraplier  and  astrologer  to  &e 
reign  of  A'drlaif  and-  Antoninus.  He  v» « 
native  of  AlerahdHa,  or,  according  io  ots>^ 
ofPelusium,  and  oh  Scoount  of  bfe  great  )««* 
hlgj  hereceivedthe  rnfthe  of  the  most  wise  a* 
most  divine  atabujrthe  (Greeks,  fcthssT** 
of  the'Wortd;  he  placea  the  earth  in  the  eeam 
of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universal^  W«*w 
and  adopted  till  tn«  16th  century,  waen  Kyis 
confute*  atid  rejected'  by  Copetttcay.  as 
geegrvphr  t»  valued  ftr  itt  letonfa^,  and  « 
very>j«mlii«fo>AationwMclk«ti?fv^  B»»« 
his  svatetot  m&'  Ms  g«4riW|9hy,  Ptolettj  «roK 
ortrtt  hooka;  in  otte  of  wnieh  hecivefn^ 
count  of  ttfc-n^d  fltars;  oTmSafwakohe 
gfm  tfc  certain  and  daiatHi  IbalWe^ 
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Is&fauV.  Thcbest  edition  of  frolern^geot> 
rwphy  is  that  of  Bertius,  fof.  Amst  ltH6;  and 
that  of  hie  treatise  rf*  Jtfdtcits  ArtrotogM*,  by 
Camerar,  4to:  1535;  and  of  me  Harmonica,  4fa 
Wailis,  Oxon.  168& 

PtmucfiLA,  a  nam*  given*  to  Pu6liu*  Vale* 
Hub  on  account  of  hi*  great  popularity  Full 
F«fcrt«&  />**  t*  PJL—I&n  8,  o.  8.— FK* 
3D,  c.  15; 

Pt»lki*  Lax,  way  made*  by  FobliHusr  Philoj 
the  dictator,  A.  U.  G.  449.  K  permitted  one  of 
tlie  censors  to  be  elected  from  die*  plebeians, 
since  one' of  the  eensuhrwefe  chosen  from  that 
body.  Ldv>  8,  e.  lA--— Another,  by  whaefc  it 
was  ordained  that  ail  laws  should'  bepresaoaaly 
approved' by  the  senators  before  they  were  p*> 
posed'  by  the  people: 

Pcnuus  Svaos,  a  Syria*  attain:  poet,  who 
flourished  about 44  yearsbefbr* Clonic.  This 
celebrated  Mime  waa  brought  fronu  Asia  to 
Italy  in  early  yoxah,  in  the  same  vessel  with*  his 
countryman  and  ktwwm,  Manline Antiechosj 
the  professor  of  astrology,  and  8taberia»Brae, 
the  grammarian*  who  all)  by  some;  desert  in 
learning  rose  above  their  original  fortune.  He 
received  a  good  education  and  liberty  from  his 
master,  in  reward  for  hi*  witticisms  and  face* 
tious  disposition.  He  first  represented  his 
Mimes  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy,  whence, 
his  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,, to  assist  in  those  public 
spectacles  which  Gtesar  aaordedi  bisr  ooanfryt- 
men,  in  exchange:  far  their  freedom.  On  one 
occasion,  he  challenged  allr  persons  of  his  .own 
profession  to  contend  with  him  on- the  stage; 
and  in  this  competition,  he  successively  over- 
came every  one  of  his  rivals.  By  his  success  in 
the  representation  of  their  popular  entertain- 
ments, he  amassed  considerable  wealth,,  and 
lired  with  such-  luxury,  that  he.  never  gave < a 
great  supper  without  having  sow's  odder  at  the 
table*-*,  dish  which  was  prohibited  by  the  cen- 
sors, as  being  too  great. a1  luxury  even  for  the 
table  of  patricians. ,  Nothing  farther  is  known  of 
his  history,  except  that  herwas still  continuing  to 
perform  bis  Mimes  with  applause  at'  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Labariusi  We  hate  not  the 
names  of  any  of.  the  Mimes  of  Bublfos;  nor 
do  we  precisely  know  their  nature  or  subject,--* 
all  that  is  preserved  frotothem  being  a  number 
of  detached  sent  itaentsor  maxima  to  the  num- 
ber of  MO  or  900*  seldom  exceeding  a  single 
line,  but  containing,  reflections,  of  unrivalled 
farce,  truth,  and*  beauty,  on  alt'  the  .various  re- 
lations, situations,  and  'feelings  of.  human  hie— 
friendship,  love,  fortune;  pride,. ad vereityv  ava* 
rke,t&onerasirjr.  Both  the  writers  and*  actors 
of  Mimes  Werc.probaWy  careful  >  to  have  their 
memory  stored  with  commonaUoes<  and  pre* 
cepta*  of  morality,  in-  order,  to  introduce  them 
appropriately  in  their  ettemnoratjeoas  perform* 
aneesi.  The  interims  of  PnbUusWere  interspere- 
ed  through  his  dramas,  but  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  those  productions  noun  remfldnmg,  they 
have*  just  the  appearance  of  thoughts*  or  seat** 
mewtsUiketho*eofRoi&efeocaofc&  His  Mimes 
must  either  have  beau  very  aumerous,  or  verf 
thickly  loaded  with  those  moral  aphorisms;  it) 
isaleo  surprising  that  they  seem  raised  fur 
above  the  ordinary' rone  eveft  of  regular  eome^ 
dy,  and  appear  .for  the  greater  part'  to  be  almost; 
Seaec*  has  rrmnnhart  that 


matey  Of  Iris  cftoffuent  verses*  are  fitter  for  the 
buskin-  than  the  supper.  How  such  exalted 
precepts  should  have  been  grafted  on  the  lowest 
farce,  and  ho*  passages,  which  would  hardly 
be  appropriated  m  the  moat  serious  sentimental 
comedy,  were  adapted  to  the  actions  or  man- 
ner* of  groesrand  drunken  buffoons,  is  a  diffl- 
cttkywbich  eoald  only  be  solved  had  we  fbr- 
nmalerf  received  entire  a  larger  portion  of 
these  productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
eaJiar  a>  Roman,  genius  $  he  sentiments  of 
Pubtius  Byres  now  appeal*  trite.  They  have" 
beoome  familiar  a>' mankind,  and  have  been  re*  . 
echoed  by  poets  and  mote-lists  from  age  to  age. 
AD  of  them  are mostifeiteitonslyexprefleed',  and 
few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  white  at  the  same 
tima  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or 
worldly^ainded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld,  ot 
Loaf  Burleigh.  It  would  be .  endless  to  quote 
the  lines  of  the  different  Latin  poets,  pertico- 
kwrf Homeland  Juvenal, which  are  nearly 
oopied  from  ther  maxims  of  Pabllus  Syrus.  8e* 
necav  too,  has  availed-  himself  of  many  of  hut 
reflections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  lull  jus- 
tice* to  the  author  from  whomhe  has  borrowed* 
Publins,  save  he,  is  superior  in  genius  both  to 
tragic?  and  eomie  writers:  whenever  he  gives 
op  th*  follies  of  the  Mimes,  and  mat  language 
which  in  directed  to  the  crowd,  he  writes  many 
things  not  only  above  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, hut  worthy,  of  the  tragic  buskin. 

Poauoa,  a  prsmomeni  common  among  the 
Romansj--^Gains^  a.  man  who  conspiredwjth? 
Brutus  against  X  Caesar.— -A  praetor  Wbtf 
(jonqneredPalmpolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian; 
and,  although  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  ha 
obtained  utmumph  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senators.  Ha  was  the  first  wao  was  ho** 
neured  with  a  triumph  during  a  praetorship. 

tfuLCHzmiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great;  famous  for  her  piety, 
moderation,  and  virtues>*— II.  A  daughter  of 
Arcadins,  who  held  the  government  of  theRo* 
man  empire  fbr  many  years,  She  was  mother 
of  Yakntinian.  Her  piety,  and  ber  private 
as  well  a*  public  Wrlueaj  have  been  universally- 
admired;  She  died  Ai  I>.  450,  and  was  interred 
at  Ravenna;  where  ber  tomb  is  still  to  be  secifc 

Pmticrti  BbludHj  The  first  Punic  war  waa 
undertaken  fay  the  Romans  •  against  Carthage, 
B.  C.  064.  For  upwards  of  940  years,  the  two 
nations'  had  beheld  with-  secret  jealousy  each 
other's'  power,  but  they  bad  totally  eradicated, 
every  cause  of  contention,  by  settling,  in  three 
different  treaties,  the  boundaries  of  their  respexv 
live  territories,  the  number  of  their  allies,  and* 
how  far  one  nation  might  sail  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean* without 'giving  offence  to  the  other.  Si- 
cily was  the  seat  of  the  first  dissent  iona  The 
Mamertini,  a'bodv  of  Italian  mercenaries;  were 
appointed  by  the  king  of-  Syracuse  to  guard  the 
town  of  Messana-j  bntthintumuHuoni?  tribe,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  Citfsens,  basely  mama*1 
ored  then),  and  seised  their  possessions.  TMs 
act  of  oroetrv  raited  the  indienatiou  of  all  the 
Sicilians;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had; 
employed  m#sn  prepared  to  punish-  their  per- 
fidy ;  and  the  Memertifii,  besieged  in  Messanuv 
and  without  frlearls  or*  resources,  resolved  ttf 
throw  themselves  forr protection  into  the  band*, 
of  the  first 'power  that  could  relieve  them.  Taeaf 
we^howevef,. divided  in  their/  ser^menanjaai' 
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while  some  implored  the  twietiiwf  of  Carthage, 
others  called  upon  the  Romans  fox  protection. 
Without  hesitation  or  delay  the  Carthaginians 
entered  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  hastened 
to  give  to  the  Mamertini  thai  aid  which  had  been 
claimed  from  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
from  the  Carthaginians,  At  the  approach  of  the 
Roman  troops,  the  Mamertini,  who  had  implor- 
ed their  assistance,  took  up  arms,  and  forcea  the 
Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Messana.  Fresh 
forces  were  poured  in  on  every  side,  and  though 
Carthage  seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  re- 
sources, vet  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  Ro- 
man* daily  appeared  mote  formidable,  and  Hie- 
ro,  the  Syracusan  king  who  hitherto  embraced 
the  interests  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic*     From  a 

Ki?ate  quarrel  the  war  became  general.  The 
»mans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as 
their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages they  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderable. To  make  themselves  equal  to  their 
adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was  cm 
down,  and  a  fleet  of  120  galleys  completely 
moaned  and  provisioned.  The  successes  they 
met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  over  an  enemy  that 
were  sailor*  by  actual  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience. Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victory, 
and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received 
a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.  The  losses  they 
hax^  already  sustained  induced  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  Africa,  under  Regu- 
lus,  ( Vid.  Regulus,)  had  rendered  diffident,  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  panic  war  was 
concluded  B.C.  241,  on  the  following  terms  :— 
The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
to  the  Romans,  within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of 
3000  Euboic  talents,  they  promised  to  release 
all  the  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  to 
evacuate  Sicily  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  lost  the  dominion  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in 
Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their  losses  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies  and 
secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans  were  not 
insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and  to  stop 
their  progress  towards  Italy,  they  made  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  crow  the  Iberus,  or  to 
molest  the  cities  of  their  allies,  the  Saguntines. 
This  was  for  some  time  observed,  but  when  An- 
nibal  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian armies  in  Spain,  he  spurned  the  bound- 
aries which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  sie*e  of 
Saguntum.  The  Romans  were  apprised  of  the 
hostilities  which  had  been  begun  against  their 
allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
active  enemy  before  they  had  taken  any  steps 
to  oppose  him.  Complaints  were  carried  to 
Carthage,  and  war  was  determined  upon  by  the 
influence  of  Annibal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate. 
Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.  C.218,  Annibal 
snatched  a  numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and 
MjOOO  horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry 
ike  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the 
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Alps  and  the  Appenines  vila  uncommon  ea> 

rity,  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  swuea 
to  stop  his  progress  were  universally  deanioL 
After  this,  Annibal  called  his  brother  Adm* 
from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforcement ;  balk 
march  of  Aadrubal  was  intercepted  by  iteRt 
mans,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  himself  ska 
Affairs  had  now  taken  a  different  ton,  iat 
Marcellus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Root 
legions  in  Italy,  soon 'taught  his  couatrraa 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible  in  the  fidi 
The  conquests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spain  aen< 
while  had  raised  the  expectations  of  tsefe 
mans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  bat 
than  he  proposed  to  remove  Annibal  frootk 
capital  of  Italy  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  can 
of  Carthage.  The  conquests  of  the  yoapg  to- 
man were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as  in  bpsis,!*1 
the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive  of  the  n*** 
their  capital,  recalled  Annibal  from  July,  ad 
preferred  their  safety  at  home  to  the  jaaiamv 
ing  of  a  long  and  expensive  war  in  anone 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Annibal  receifcd  ubt 
order  with  indignation,  and  with  tears  n  ha 
eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for  16  years  he  km 
known  no  superior  in  the  field  of  battle.  Aini 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  geaeril 
soon  collected  a  large  army,  and  met  sis  ei* 
ulting  adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zaun.  la 
Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Annibal,  wb 
had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of  Rose* 
fled  from  Carthage  after  he  bad  advised  is 
countrymen  to  accept  the  terms  of  thecosqoew. 
This  battle  of  Zama  was  decisive,  the  Ctitav 
ginianssued  for  peace,  which  the  hangatrcav 
querors  granted  with  difficulty.  Theconditkw 
were  these:  Carthage  was  permitted  to  boad 
the  possessions  which  she  had  in  Africa  Won 
the  war.  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  as* 
and  institutions.  She  was  ordered  to  mike  ie> 
titution  of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects  whkh 
had  been  taken  in  violation  of  a  truce  tsat  ha 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  nations.  Shews* 
surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10  gal- 
leys; she  was  to  release  and  deliver  apaQtsi 
captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives,  taken  or  re- 
ceived during  the  war ;  to  indemnify  Misine* 
for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained;  a 
deliver  np  all  her  elephants,  and  for  the  fstut 
never  more  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of  uen 
animals.  She  was  not  to  make  war  span  sif 
nation  whatever  without  the  consent  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  to  reimburse  the  Remans,  a 
pay  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of  af 
talents  a  year  for  50  years,  and  she  wastognt 
up  hostages  from  the  noblest  familial  fir  ** 
performance  of  these  several  articles;  sad,  in 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  .supply  the  fc> 
man  forces  with  money  and  provisions.  Tbes 
humiliating  conditions  were  accepted  901  B.C. 
and  immediately  4000  Roman  captives  ses 
released,  five  hundred  galleys  were  ddifeaa 
and  burnt  on  the  spot;  but  the  immediate  en- 
action of  900  talents  was  more  severely  fca, 
and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senator*  bant 
into  tears.  During  the  SO  years  which  follesv 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  a* 
Carthaginians  were  employed  in  reptirief. 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  sad  a- 
dustry;  but  they  found  still  in  the  Romans  • 
jealous  rival  and  a  haughty  conqueror,  andh 
naaaipawa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intrigaiPft  «■ 
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ejnbatious  monarch.  The  king  of  Numidia 
made  himself  master  of  one  of  their  province?; 
and  as  they  were  unable  to  make  war  without 
the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  sought 
relief  by  embassies,  and  made  continual  com- 
plaints in  the  Roman  senate  of  (be  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  Masinissa.  While  the  senate 
were  debating  about  the  existence  of  Carthage, 
and  while  they  considered  it  as  a  dependant 
power,  and  not  as  an  ally,  the  wrongs  ot  Africa 
were  without  redress,  and  Masinissa  continued 
his  depredations.  Upon  this  the  Carthaginians 
resolved  to  do  to  their  cause  that  justice  which 
the  Romans  had  denied. them;  they  entered 
the  field  against  the  Numidians,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  a  blood?  battle  by  Masinissa, 
who  was  then  90  years  old.  In  this  bold  mea- 
sure they  had  broken  the  peace :  and  as  their 
late  defeat  bad  rendered  them  desperate,  they 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  capital 
of  Italy  to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  to  im- 
plore the  forgiveness  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  news  of  Masinissa's  victory  had  already 
reached  Italy  ,and  immediately  some  forces  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass 
into  Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers  from 
the  senate.  The  consuls  replied,  that  to  pre- 
vent every  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians 
must  deliver  into  their  hands  300  hostages,  all 
children  of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noble  and 
respectable  families.  The  demand  was  great 
and  alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than. 
the  Remans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their 
naval  and  military  stores.  The  Carthaginians 
complied,  and  immediately  40,000  suits  of  ar- 
mour, 20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  ammonition  and  missile  weapons, 
were  surrendered.  After  this  duplicity  had 
succeeded,  the  Romans  laid  open  the  final  reso- 
lutions of  the  senate,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  then  told,  that,  to  avoid  hostilities,  they 
most  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  found  ano- 
ther city,  at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  This  was  heard  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation;  the  Romans  were  fixed 
and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was  filled  with 
tea  rs  an  d  lamentations.  But  die  spi  rit  of  liberty 
and  independence  was  not  yet  extinguished  in 
the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  Carthaginians 
determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefa- 
thers, and  the  place  which  had  given  them  birth. 
Before  the  Roman  army  approached  the  city, 
preparations  to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and  in- 
struments of  war  which  they  had  ignoraatly 
betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  enemies.  As- 
drnbal,  whom  the  despair  of  his  countrymen  had 
banished  on  account  of  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Masinissa,  was  immediately 
recalled ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  Car- 
•ha*e  seemed  to  have  possessed  more  spirit  and 
"rigour,  than  when  Annibal  was  victorious  at 
be  gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up 
9v  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  begun. 
Two  years  were  spent  inusetess  operations,  and 
PabtIL-4D 


Carthage  seemed  still  able  to  rise  from  its  rains, 
to  dispute  lor  the  empire  of  the  world ;  when 
Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who 
finished  the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  ** 
conduct  the  siege.  The  vigour  of  his  operation* 
soon  baffled  the  efforts  and  the  bold  resistance 
of  the  besieged ;  the  communications  which  they 
had  with  the  land  were  cut  on;  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ene- 
my. Despair  and  (amine  now  raged  in  the 
city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls, 
where  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded. 
His  entrance  into  the  streets  was  disputed  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  houses  as  he  advanced 
were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress;  but  when 
a  body  of  50,000  persons  of  either  sex  had  claim- 
ed quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  dis^ 
heartened,  and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoner! 
of  war,  perished  in  the  flames,  which jpradually 
destroyed  their  habitations,  147  B.  C.,  after  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years.  Du- 
ring 17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from  the  fire 
whatever  possessions  they  could.  This  remark* 
able  event  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
606.  The  news  of  this  victory  caused  the  great- 
est rejoicings  at  Rome ;  and  immediately  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate, 
not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  even 
to  demolish  and  burn  the  very  materials  with 
which thev  were  made;  and  in  a  few  days,  that 
city  which  had  been  once  the  seat  of  commerce, 
and  model  of  magnificence,  the  common  store 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no 
traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its  power,  or  even  of 
its  existence.  Pobyb. — Orosiits. — Appian.  d$ 
Punic.,  f-c—Flor.—Plut.  in  CaL  <£c.—Sbrak. 
— Lav.  epti. — Diog. 

Popifrros,  (Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,)  a 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  praetor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vinces. His  father  was  a  blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordians,  Pupienus  was  elect- 
ed with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
soon  after  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented,  and 
massacred,  A.  D.  236,  by  the  praetorian  guards. 
Balbinus  shared  his  fate.  Pupienus  is  some- 
times called  Maximus*  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  appeared  always  grave  and  serious;  he 
was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  moderation, 
and  clemency ;  and  no  greater  encomium  can 
be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting 
for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they 
had  selected  him  from  thousands,  because  they 
knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  quali- 
fied to  support  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

Poffius,  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar. 
His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  au- 
dience melted  into  tears;  from  which  circum- 
stance Horace  calls  tbem  Uaymosa,  1,  en,  v.  67. 

Pyomauon,  I.  a  king  of  Tvre,  son  of  Belus, 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice..  He  aacri- 
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fteed  every  thin*;  to  the  gratification  of  his  pre- 
dominant passions,  and  he  did  not  em  spare 
the  life  ofeichssus,  Dido's  husband,  because  he 
was  the  most  powerful  and  opnlent  of  all  the 
Phoenicians.  This  murder  he  committed  m  a 
temple,  oi  whi«.*h  Sichseus  was  the  priest ;  but 
instead  of  obtaininrthe  riches  whioh  he  desired. 
Pygmalion  was  shunned  bv  his  subjects,  and 
Dido,  to  avoid  farther  acts  of  cruelty,  fled  away 
with  ner  husband's  treasure,  and  a  large  colony, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded  a  city. 
Pygmalion  died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  and 
in  ine  47th  of  his  reign.    Vtrg.  Mn.  1.  v.  347, 

dfcc.— As*m.  18.  c  b.—ApeUed.  3.  JteJ.  1. 

II.  A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
statue  of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  prayers,  according  to  the 
mycologists,  the  goddess  or  beauty  changed 
the  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Paphns,  who  founded  the  cky  of  that  name  in 
Cyprus.    Ovid.  Mtt.  10,  fab.  9. 

PriJLon.  I.  a  sonof  Brrophiue,  king  of  Phocis, 
by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was 
educated  together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with 
whom  he  lormed  the  most  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  assassinating  Cly- 
temnestra  and  JBgysthus.  He  also  accompa- 
nied him  to  Taunca  Chersonesus,  and  for  his 
services  Orestes  rewarded  him,  by  giving  him 
his  shier  Electra  in  marriage.  Pylades  had 
by  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Btrophius.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  Wane  pro* 
verbial.  Vii.  Orestes.  Euriv.  tn  ipkig.—Ato- 
thfl.  in  A£.>  Ac— Paw.  1,  c.  ».*— II.  A  cele- 
brated Roman  pantomime,  was  a  native  of  Ci- 
licia.  Ha  was  Drought  to  Rome  in  the  dower 
of  youth,  and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
pantomimic  stage,  on  which  only  unmeaning  at- 
titudes and  rude  gesticulations  bad  been  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  recitation,  however,  of  the 
regular  tragedy  had  always  been  accompanied 
with  vehement  and  significant  gestures.  In 
consequence  of  one  person  thus  gesticulating 
while  ibe  other  declaimed,  the  Roman  people 
had  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mimetic  action ;  and,  before  the  time  of 
Pylades,  certain  signs,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recognised  as  the  tokens  of 
corresponding  emotions.  It  was  principally 
tragic  and  majestic  parts  that  Pylades  repre- 
sented, such  as  <Edipus  and  Hercules  Parens ; 
and  his  dancing  chiefly  expressed  the  grandeur 
of  heroic  sentiments. 

Ptlas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-m-law,  who  had  been  driven 
■from  Athens.   ApeMed.  S,  c.  15.— Paus.  1,  c.  9$. 

PvrXmub,  a  vouth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
•enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  tame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
•forbade  to  marry,  regularly  received  each 
other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 
-which  separated  their  houses.  After  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet 
one  another  at  the  tomb  of  N torn  under  a  white 
muiberTv-tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 


Thisbe  came  first  to  the  appointed  nba,k 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  fe 
away;  andasshefiedintoe  nejgfcbouriigeftt 
she  dropped  her  veil,  which  the  hones  km 
and  besmeared  with  Uood»  PyvamussooiB- 
rived,  he  found  Thisbe*  vefl  all  bloody,  sx 
concluding  that  she  had  been  ton  to  pntsk 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  hmsti 
with  his  sword.  Thisbe,  when  her  fames 
vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  sad  at  at 
sight  of  the  dying  Py ramus,  she  fell  spa  & 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  hjs  Wood.  Tm 
tragical  scene  happened  under  a  wfeheae- 
berry-tree,  which,  aa  the  poets  meatict,  va 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  lovers,  sad  m 
after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blood.  OnL 
Met.  4,  v.  66,  Ac.— fTf/Tin*  fab.  M& 

PraoovftLfcs,  a  celebrated  engraver  ei  gen. 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  GreaL  Hettdit 
exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  the  ooettss. 
aa  Lysippus  was  the  only  sculptor  who  vsspe- 
milted  to  make  statues  of  him.    Jft*  37,  e.  L 

Pvaoons,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  lobe  tfee§3 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  human  pw*» 
the  fire  concealed  m  flints.    PUn.  7,  c  56L 

PvMtnus,  a  boatman  of  Ithaca,  rcinarfcgt 
for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  from  sbwr 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  bynrites,^ 
robbed  of  some  pots  full  of  pitch.  The  old  aa 
was  so  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that  feefse 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  totf  ss 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pr- 
rhias  upon  this  offered  the  sacrifice  of  ifesls 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  taker, 
with  every  act  of  kindness  abd  atteau'ea,  tilfe 
time  of  his  death.    PUA.  im,  foe*.  G. 

Prammciu,  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  be  » 
vented  and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Prnta 
the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were  ge* 
rally  armed.    Pftn.  7,  c.  56. 

PntRHO,  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  dwisk* 
Anaxarchus,  and  originally  a  pahner.  lb 
father's  name  was  Plistarcfcna,  orPistscrsfe 
He  was  in  continual  suspense  of  jodgmeK  * 
doubted  of  every  thing,  never  made  «bv«s> 
closions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  extend 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  pans,  se«t- 
dudted  by  stilt  doubting  of  its  evidence.  Tte 
manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher  b* he 
called  Pyrrhenyism,  and  his  disciples  btw*> 
ceived  the  appellation  of  skeptics,  iaasEtori 
examiners,  Ac.  He  pretended  to  have  acqmwl 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  tad  sr- 
sions.  The  former  of  these  virtues  hecawi 
aUtrttxia,  and  the  latter  aiafriiijsaflis ;  tsd  * 
far  did  he  carry  his  want  of  common  fcHsr, 
and  sympathv,  that  he  passed  with  unco*** 
near  a  ditch  in  which  hat  master  Asamtfer 
had  fallen,  and  where  he  nearly  perished.  1* 
he  showed  so  much  indifference  m  everrtsnt. 
juid  declared  that  Kfe  and  death  were  tbeflsx 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  vivk 
dfd  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world:  JH»* 
savs  he,  there  is  no  Hgerenee  Jeftstm  Uft  cd 
death.  When  Itewall^m  the  streets  he  st* 
looked  behind  or  moved  from  the  road  of  i 
chariot,  even  in  its  most  rapid  coarse;  tnd> 
deed,  as  some  authors  remark,  this  fedinVexe 
for  his  safety  often  exposed  Unni taewsw* 
and  most  inrmfhent  dangers,  from  waiea  » 
wassaved  by  thettttrfcrentesf  a  b  fries*  v* 
fotlowe*  Mm.   lit  thumbs*  &ClSH^ 
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died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  He  left  bo 
writings  behind  him.  His  countrymen  were 
ao  partial  to  him,  that  they  raised  statues  to  bis 
memory,  and  exempted  all  the  philosophers  of 
Elis  from  taxes.  Diog.  9.— Otc.  da  OtoL  3,  c. 
17.— AvL  CM.  11,  e.  5— P>mm.  6,  e.  84. 

Praam?*,  (Vid,  NeapUdiuuu,)  I.  a  king  of 
Epirus,  descended  from  Achilles,  by  the  side  of 
his  mother,  and  from  Hercules  by  that  of  his 
Hither,  and  son  of  iBacides  and  Phthia.  He  was 
saved  when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ser- 
vants, from  the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his 
father  ,who  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  GHautias,  king 
of  Itlyrium,  who  educated  him  with  preat  ten- 
derness. Oassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  wished 
to  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to  dread 
vfrom  him ;  but  Giautias  not  only  refused  to  de- 
"  liver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  but 
he  eren  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  hinron 
the  throne  of  Epirns,  though  only  18  years  of 
age.  About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of 
Pyrrhus,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  GHautias,  raised  new  commotions. 
The  monarch  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
Neoptolemas,  who  had  usurped  it  after  the 
death  of  jEacides ;  and  being  still  without  re- 
nounces, he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Deme- 
trius for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Deme- 
trius at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  experi- 
enced general.  He  afterwards  passed  into 
Egypt  where,  by  his  marriage  with  Antigone, 
•  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
sufficient  force  (o  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
throne.  He  was  successful  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the 
usurper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty,  and  some 
time  after  he  put  him  to  death  under  pretence 
that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him.  In  the 
subsequent  years  of  bis  reign  Pyrrhus  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the' 
Macedonian  monarchy,  he  marched  against 
Etemetrius,  and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
fresh  proofs  of  his  valour  and  activity.  By  dis- 
simulation be  ingratiated  himself  in  the  minds 
of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
laboured  under  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  render- 
ed htm  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Lysimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  colleague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus 
"wnumeditatingnew  conquests,  when  the  Taren- 
ttoes  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them  against 
the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage  across 
the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  grea  test 
part  of  his  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance 
into  TaTentam,  B.  C.  880,  he  began  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  introdu- 
cing the  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops, 
to  accustom  them  to  bear  fitigne  and  to  despise 
dangers.  In  the  first  battle  which  he  fought 
"with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
his- elephants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified 
heir  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
equal  an  bom  sides,  and  the  conqueror  said  that 


such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin  him. 
He  also  sent  Cixleas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace 
These  offers  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when 
Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas,  about  the  manners 
and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious 
minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was  a  vene- 
rable assembly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  against 
them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  near  Asculum,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous 
on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Tarentines.  when  he  was  invited  into 
Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
own  petty  tyrants.  His  fondness  of  novelty  soon  \ 
determined  him  to  quit  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison 
at  Tarentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for 
a  while  successful^  and  formed  the  project  of 
invading  Africa;  but  soon  his  popularity  van- 
ished, his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  be- 
haved with  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself 
oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deem- 
ed a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no  * 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimo- 
ny, but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been 
defeated  by  80,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curius, 
he  left  fatly  with  precipitation,  B.  C.  874, 
ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the 
victories  which  had  Men  obtained  over  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Achilles,  In  Epirns  he  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  by  attacking 
Antigonua,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonymus,  but  when 
all  his  vigorous  operations  were  insufficient 
to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia.  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited 
him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and 
not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two 
of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into  the 
town,  and  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  place  had  he  not  retarded  hisprogress  by 
entering  it  with  his  elephants.  The  combat 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody;  and  the 
monarch,  to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to 
encounter  dangers  with  more  facility,  exchang- 
ed his  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run'him  through 
in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a  tile  and  brought  Pyrrhus 
to  the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  car- 
ried to  Antigonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenas,  278  vears  before  the  Christian 
era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  alsi  his  enemies/have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him ,  and  Annihal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  sasracity  the  kin?  of  Epirns 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  bad  chosen 
Alexander  the  Great  as  a  model,  and  in  ever? 
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thing  1*  wished  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to 
surpass  him.  In  the  art  of  war  none  were 
superior  to  him ;  he  not  only  made  it  his 
study  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote  many 
books  on  encampments,  and  the  different  wars 
of  training  up  en  army ;  and  whatever  he 
did  was  by  principle  and  rule.  Pyrrhus  mar- 
ried many  wives,  and  all  for  political  reasons ; 
besides  Antigone,  he  had  Lanassa  the  daughter 
of  Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Autoleon 
kingofPaeonia.  His  children,  as  his  biographer 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit  from  their 
father,  and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  to  which 
of  them  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  Epirus, 
he  replied,  To  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword. 
*Elian.  Hist.  an.  10.— Plvt,  in  vita.— Justin. 

l\&c.—Liv.  13  and  \\.— Ratal.  3,  od.  6. 

II.  A  king  of  Epirus.  son  of  Ptolemy,  murder- 
ed by  the  people  of  Ambracia.  His  daughter, 
called  Laudamia,  or  Deidamia,  succeeded  him. 

Pans. IU.  A  son  of  Daedalus. 

Pythagoras,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bora 
at  Samcs.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  was  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  and  therefore  the  son  receiv- 
ed that  education  which  was  most  calculated  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  made 
acquainted  with  poetry  and  music ;  eloquence 
ana  astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and 
in  gymnastic  exercises  he  often  bore  the  palm 
for  strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
wbere  he  obtained,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
the  prize  for  wrestling ;  and.  after  he  had  been 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding, 
he  retired  into  the  east  In  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and 
learned  from  them  the  artful  policy,  and  the 
symbolic  wruings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
princes  as  well  as  the  people ;  and  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tra- 
ditions, concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  and 
the  immorality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revisit- 
ed his  native  island.  The  tyranny  of  Polycrates 
at  Samos  disgusted  the  philosopher,  who  was  a 
great  advocate  for  national  independence  *,  and 
though  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  tyrant,  he  re- 
tired from  the  island,  and  a  second  time  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games.  His  fame  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice;  he  was  saluted  in  the 
public  assembly  by  the  name  of  Sophist,  or  wise 
man ;  but  he  refused  the  appellation,  and  was 
satisfied  with  that  of  Philosopher,  or  ike  friend 
of  wisdom.  "  At  the  Olympic  games,"  said  he, 
in  explanation  of  this  new  appellation  he  wish- 
ed to  assume,  "  some  ate  attracted  with  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  crowns  and  honours,  others 
come  to  expose  their  different  commodities  to 
sale,  while  curiosity  draws  a  third  class,  and 
the  desire  of  contemplating  whatever  deserves 
notice  in  that  celebrated  assembly ;  thus,  on 
the  more  extensive  theatre  of  the  world,  while 
many  struggle  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
many  pant  for  the  advantages  of.  fortune,  a 
few,  and  indeed  but  a  few,  who  are  neither  de- 
sirous of  money,  nor  ambitious  of  fame,  are 
sufficiently  gratified  to  be  spectators  of  the 
wonder,  the  hurry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene."  From  Olvmpia,  the  philosopher  visited 
the  republics  of  EUis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to 
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Magna  Graecis,  where  lie  fixes!  his  1 
in  the  town  of  Crotona,  about  taeJOih  year  a" 
his  age.  Here  he  founded  a  sect  waica  aa 
received  the  name  of  the  Hatinm  :  and  he  am 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  number  tf 
pupils,  which  the  recommendation  of  as 
mental,  as  well  as  his  personal  accompfaa- 
menls,  had  procured.  His  skill  in  music  od 
medicine,  and  bis  knowledge  of  mathnamrt 
and  of  natural  philosophy,  gained  him  frkaa 
and  admirers;  and  amidst  the  voiupfuouaei 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
tena, the  Samian  sage  found  his  instrsaani 


respected  and  his  approbation  courted:  fee 
most  debauched  and  efieminate  were  pleaed 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  defcferr 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  den 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  vas> 
ous  and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated  ha- 
rangues were  attended  with  rapid  success,  sat 
a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals  aat 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Crotona.  The  feanJs 
were  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they  let 
off  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  youths  sue 
called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  pkamr, 
and  instantly  they  forgot  their  intemperaset 
and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submnsive  * 
tention  snd  deference  which  the  precepv  a* 
Pythagoras  required.  As  to  the  old,  they  sec 
directed  no  longer  to  spend  their  time  m  anas- 
ing  money,  but  to  improve  their  undeistsndtar, 
and  to  seek  that  peace  and  those  comforts  a 
mind  which  frugality,  benevolence,  and  phi- 
lanthropy alone  can  produce.  The  sober  sad 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  strong 
recommended  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
these  precepts.  Pythagoras  was  admired  fcr 
his  venerable  aspect ;  his  voice  was  banaoaioas, 
his  eloquence  persuasive,  and  the  repmausa  at 
bad  acquired  by  his  distant  travels,  and  far 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  great 
and  important,  He  regularly  frequented  tat 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  paid  his  devotion  to 
the  divinity  at  an  early  hour ;  he  lived  una 
the  purest  and  most  innocent  food,  he  clothed 
himself  like  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  gwb, 
and  by  his  continual  purifications  and  regular 
offerings,  he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  sanctity.  These  artful  measure 
united  to  render  him  an  object,  not  only  of  re- 
verence but  of  imitation.  To  set  himself  at  a 
greater  distance  from  has  pupils,  a  number  ef 
years  was  required  to  try  their  various  dis- 
positions, but  the  most  talkative  were  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  mawer 
before  they  had  been  his  auditors  for  its 
years ;  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural  taci- 
turnity were  allowed  to  speak  after  a  profaaboa 
of  two  years.  When  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  secret  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
pher, they  were  taught  the  use  of  ciphers  sad 
hieroglyphic  writings;  and  Pythagoras  might 
boast  that  his  pupils  could  correspond  together, 
though  in  the  most  distant  regions,  in  un- 
known characters ;  and  by  the  signsaand  wordi 
which  they  had  received,  they  eowJd  discover, 
though  strangers  and  barbarians,  those  last 
had  been  educated  in  the  Pythagorean  school 
So  great  was  his  authority  among  bis  pupils, 
that  to  dispute  his  word  was  deemed  a  crime, 
and  the  most  stubborn  were  drawn  to  coin- 
cide with  the  opinions  of  their 
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rhen  they  helped  their  arguments  by  the  words 
f  Uu  master  said  sct  an  expression  which  be- 
ame  proverbial  in  jurare  in  verba  magisiri. 
"he  great  influence  which  the  philosopher  pos- 
essed  in  his  school  was  transferred  to  the 
rorld ;  the  pupils  divided  ihe  applause  and  the 
pprobaiioa  or  the  people  with  their  venerated 
rater,  and  in  a  short  lime,  the  rulers  and  the 
sgislaidrs  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
icily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in  being  the  disciples 
f  Pythagoras.  The  Samian  philosopher  was 
le  first  who  supported  the  doctrine  or  metemp- 
fckosiSy  or  transmigration  of  the  soul  intodif- 
rrent  bodies :  and  those  notions  he  seemed  to 
ave  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
le  solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmans.  More 
irenuously  to  support  his  chimerical  system, 
e  declared  he  recollected  the  different  bodies 
is  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son 
f  Mnesarchus.  He  remembered  to  have  been 
EUhalides,  the  son  of  Mercury ;  to  have  assisted 
le  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war.  in  the  char- 
cter  of  Buphorbus;  \  Vid.  TSupkorius,)  to  have 
een  HermotimOs ;  afterwards  a  fisherman ;  and 
ist  of  all,  Pythagoras.  He  forbade  his  dis- 
iples  to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he 
apposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
ame  putrefied  matter  from  which,  at  the  crea- 
on  of  the  world,  man  was  formed.*  In  his 
leolo^icat  system,  Pythagoras  supported  that 
le  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap 
f  passive  matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
eing,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
ie  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls  of 
aaokind  were  a  portion.  He  considered 
lumbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
erceived  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corre- 
pondence,  beauty,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as 
iientionally  produced  by  the  creator.  In  his 
octrioes  of  morality,  he  perceived  in  the 
Oman  mind  propensities  common  to  us  with 
le  brute  creation ;  and  besides  these,  and  the 
assions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  discovered 
ic  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported  that 
le  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification  was  to 
e  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral  and  intel- 
sctual  pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  the  past  he 
considered  as  always  present  to  us,  and  he  be- 
teved  that  no  enjoyment  could  be  had  where 
ne  mind  was  disturbed  by  consciousness  of 
uilt  or  fears  about  futurity.  This  opinion 
id  need  the  philosopher  to  recommend  to  his 
lit  lowers  a  particular  mode  of  education .  The 
?nder  years  of  the  Pythagoreans  wereemploy- 
d  in  continual  labour,  in  study,  in  exercise, 
nd  repose;  and  the  philosopher  maintained 
is  well-known  and  important  maxim,  that 
lany  things,  especially  lore>  are  best  learned 
ite.  In  a  more  advanced  age*  the  adult  was 
e-^ired  to  behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  pa- 
-iotism,  and  to  remember  that  the  community 
nd  civil  society  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
lat  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  his  own 
rivate  enjoyments,  were  the  ends  of  his  erea- 
ion.  From  lessons  like  these,  the  Pythago- 
can*  were  strictly  enjoined  to  call  to  mind,  and 
arefurly  to  review,  the  actions,  not  onlvof  the 
resent,  but  of  the  preceding  davs.  In  their 
cts  of  devotion  they  early  repaired  to  the  most 
ilitary  places  of  the  mountains,  and  after  they 
ad  examined  their  private  and  public  conduct? 
Ad  conversed  with  themselves,  they  joined  in 


the  company  of  their  friends,  and  early  refresh- 
ed their  body  with  light  and  frugal  aliments 
Their  conversation  was  of  the  most  innocVnr. 
nature ;  political  or  philosophic  subjects  were 
discussed  with  propriety,  but  without  warmth ; 
and)  after  the  conduct  of  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  same 
religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a  strict 
and  impartial  self-examination.  From  such 
regularity,  nothing  but  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences could  arise;  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were 
so  much  respected  and  admired  as  legislators, 
and  Imitated  for  their  constancy,  friendship,  and 
humanity.  The  authors  that  lived  in,  and  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished 
than  brightened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  they  have  obscured 
his  fame  by  attributing  to  him  actions  which 
were  dissonant  with  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  moralist  To  give  more  weight  to  his 
exhortations,  as  some  writers  mention,  Pytha- 
goras retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  where 
his  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of  every  thing 
which  happened  during  his  absence.  After  a 
certain  number  of  months  he  again  reappeared 
on  the  earth,  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  counte- 
nance, and  declared,-  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  returned  from  hell.  From 
similar  exaggerations  it  has  been  asserted  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
golden  thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  letters 
of  blood  whatever  he  pleased  on  a  looking- 
glass,  and  that  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the 
moon,  when  full,  all  the  characters  which  were 
on  the  glass  became  legible  on  the  moon's  disk. 
They  also  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words, 
he  tamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same* 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapon- 
tum,  Ac.  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  death 
of  this  great  philosopher  are  unknown ;  yet 
many  suppose  that  he  died  at  Metapontum, 
about  497  years  before  Christ :  and  so  great  was 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  Magna  Gnecia 
for  him,  that  he  received  the  same  honours  as 
were  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house 
became  a  sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages 
likewise  acknowledged  his  merits;  and  when 
the  Romans,  A.  XT.  C.  411,  were  commanded 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  the 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distin- 
guished honour  was  conferred  on  Alcibiades 
and  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras  had  a  daughter, 
called  Da  mo.  There  is  now  extant  a  poetical 
composition  ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  and 
called  the  golden  verses  of  Pytkatroras,  which 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  his  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts;  but  many  support  that  it  is  a 
supposititious  composition,  and  that  the  true 
name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras 
distinguished  himself  also  by  Ms  discoveries  in 
geometry, astronomv, and  mathematics;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Enelid's  elements,  about  the  square 
of  the  hvpothenuse.  It  i*  said  that  he  was  so 
elated  after  makin?the  discovery,  that  he  made 
an  offering  of  a  hetacottb  to  the  gods ;  but  the 
sacrifice  was  nndoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wsx,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy 
to  shedding  the  blood  of  all  animals.  His  svs- 
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*»  of  the  universe,  ia  which  he  placed  the  sun 
in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planeu  moving  in 
elliptical  orbit*  rorud  it,  was  deemed  chimerical 
ana  improbable,  till  the  deep  inquiries  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  16th  century  proved  it,  by  the 
most  accurate  calculations,  to  oe  true  and  in* 
contestable.  Diogenes,  Porphyry,  Iamblicus, 
and  others,  have  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
but  with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veracity. 
Cic.  de  Sat.  D.  1,  c.  &.~7\*c.  4,  c.  l.—Diog. 
&c.  Q.—Bygin.  fob.  \\2.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  W> 
&c— Plato.— PUn.  34,  c  6\—  GeU.  9.— Am* 
blU.~Porpkyr. — Pia/.— It  A  soothsayer  of 
Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  Hephaestion,  by  consulting  the  entrails 
of  victims.— 1IL  A  tyrant  of  Ephesus.— 
IV.  One  of  Nero's  wicked  favourites. 

Pythcas.  I.  an  archon  at  Athens. II*  A 

native  of  Massilia,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geo- 
graphy, lie  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
travels;  and  with  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek 
information  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  he 
advanced  far  into  the  northern  seas,  and  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Thule,  and  entered  that 
then  unknown  sea  which  is  now  called  the 
2fo&tf.|  His  discoveries  in  astronomy  and 
geography  were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modern 
navigators  have  found  it  expedient  to  justify 
and  accede  to  his  conclusions.  He  was  the 
first  who  established  a  distinction  of  climate  by 
the  length  of  days  and  nights.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Greek,  which  have  been  lost, 
though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  Pytheas  lived,  accor- 
ding to  some,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.    Strai.  3, 

<*c— PZ£».37. HI.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 

in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and  his  oppo- 
sition totne  measures  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom 
he  observed  that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp. 
Pytheas  joined  Antinater  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  toe  Great  His  orations  were  de- 
void of  elegaace,  harsh,  unconnected,  and  dif- 
fuse ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  has  not 
been  ranked  among  the  orators  of  Athens. 
JBUan.V.  H.  7,  c.  7.— PJa*.  in.  Dem.  +  PoUt.pr. 

Pythes,  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  son 
of  Andromache,  who  obtained  a  crown  at  the 
Olvmpian  games.  PZwi.34,  c.  7.— Paus. 6%  e.  14. 

Pythkus.  A  Lvdian,  famous  for  his  riches  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained  the 
monarch  and  all  his  army  when  he  was  march- 
ing on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  and  offer- 
ed him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war. 
Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  gratitude,  and 
promised  to  give  him  whatever  be  should  require. 
Pythens  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  son  from  the 
expedition:  upon  which  the  monarch  ordered 
the  yonne  man  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  thai  his  army 
might  march  between  them.  PlmL  do  muL 
viri.—HerodoL 

Pttbia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as 
came  to  consult  the  orncte,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  suddenly  inspired  bv  the  sulphurous  va- 
pours which  issued  from  the  hie  of  a  *ubier- 
unenns  cavity  within  the  temple,  over  which 
she  i«\t  bare  on  a  three-legged  stool,  called  a 
tripod.    In  the  stool  wns  a  small  aperture, 
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through  whkh  the  vapour  wan  exhaled  Is/  ik 
priestess,  and  at  this  divine  inspiration,  her  eya 
suddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  stood  on  end,  aid 
a  ahi  vering  ran  all  over  her  body.    In  this  on- 
vnlsive  state  ah^  spoke  the  oracles  of  the  gni 
often  with  loud  bowlings  and  cries,  and  her  ar- 
UculaUona  were  taken  down  by  the  priest  aai 
set  in  order.    Sometimes  the  spirit  of  insainv 
lion  was  more  gentle,  and  not  always  viutea; 
yet  Plutarch  mentions  one  of  the  priestess 
who  was  thrown  into  such  excessive  foxy,  tan 
not  only  those  thai  consulted   the  oracle,  bat 
also  the  priests  that  conducted  her  lothesacnd 
tripod,  and  attended  her  daring  the  inspmuat, 
were  terrified  and  forsook  the  lempse ;  sad  s 
violent  was  the  lit,  thai  she  continued  for  set 
days  in  the  moat  agonising  sat  nation,  and  at  1st 
died.    The  Pythia,  before  she  placed  hetsrif 
on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  aai 
particularly  her  hair,  in  the  waters  of  the'toae- 
tain  Caetalia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pamaaak 
She  also  shook  a  laurel-tree  that  grew  near  tat 
place,  and  sometunefeat  the  leaves  with  whsi 
she  crowned  herself.    The  priestess  was  ora? 
nally  a  virgin,  but  the  institution  was  change: 
when  Echecrates,  a  Thessalian,  had  ©firm 
violence  to  one  of  them,  and  none  but  wanes 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  penainn. 
to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office.     They  alvsw 
appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  of  virgin*, tt 
intimate  their  purity  and  modesty ;  and  they 
were  solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  stricte* 
laws  of  temperance  and  chastity,  that  neaaec 
fantastical  dresses  nor  lascivious  bebavkw 
might  bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or  the  saae- 
tkv  of  the  place  into  contempt.     There  was 
originally  but  one  Pythia,  besides  sobordiaafe 
priests,  and  afterwards  two  were  chosen,  aaa* 
sometimes  more.    The  most  celebrated  of  aU 
these  isPhemeuoe,.who  is  supposed  by  sonte  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles  at  Delphi 
The  oracles  were  always  delivered  in  hexame- 
ter  verses,  a  custom  which  was  some  time  after 
discontinued.    The  Pythia  was  consolied  oar? 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring,    h 
was  always  required  that  those  who  consulted 
the  oracle  should  make  large  presents  to  Anoilo, 
and  from  thence  arose  the  onnlenee,  splendour, 
and  the  magnificence  of  that  celebrated  testpk 
of  Delphi.    Sacrifices  were  also  aflered  to  the 
divinity,  and  if  th?  omens  proved  unfavourable, 
the  priestess  refused  to  give  an  answer.   There 
were  generally  five  priests  who  assisted  at  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  was  ana 
another  who  attended  the  Pythia,  and  sssbted 
her  ia  receiving  the  oracle.     Vid.  /Vlnai,  Orm- 
enhm.    Peas .  K>,  c  b.—IHod.   1& — »SkW. « 
and  9,—Juthn.  24,  e.  6.— Plat,  dr  mrmL  d*f— 
Eurip.  i»  Jre^Cfrysssl— ~Gaunes  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Drt» 
pbi.    They  were  first  instituted,  according  n 
the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  bianself,  ia 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  be  had  ob- 
tained over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which 
they  received  their  name*  though  others  main- 
tain that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga» 
memnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by  Ainphietyon,  or 
lastly,  bvthe  eouneil  of  the  Amphtciyons,  B.  C. 
1963^    Thev  were  originally  celebrated  once  ia 
nine  years,  but  afterwards  every  fifta  year,  oa 
the  second  vear  of  every  Olympiad,  seecadinc 
to  the  number  of  the  Pamassaaa  nymphs  she 
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congratulated  ApoLo  after  has  victory.  Tew 
gods  themselves  vera  originally  among  the 
combatants;  and,  according  to  some  author*, 
ihe  first  prizes  wene  won  by  Pollux,  m  boxing; 
Castor,  in  horseraces  t  Hercules,  in  the  pan- 
cratium; Zetes^in  fighting  with  the  tntonr: 
Calais,  in  running  j  Telamon,  in  wrestling ;  and 
Peleus,  in  throwing  the  quoit.  These  illustrious 
conquerors  were  rewanded  by  Apollo  himself, 
who  was  present,  with  crowns  and  laurel.  Soma 
however  observe,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
musical  contention,  in  which  he  who  sung  best 
the  praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prise,  which 
was  presents  of  gold  or  stover,  which  were  af- 
terwards exchanged  for  a  garland  of  the  palm* 
tree  or  of  the  beach  leaves,  It  is  said  that 
Hesiod  was  refused  admission  to  these  games 
because  he  was  not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp, 
which  was  required  of  all  such  as  entered  the 
lists.  The  songs  which  were  sang  were  called 
4»0t«9t  imp*,  the  Pythiem  modes,  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  contained  a  representation  of  the 
fight  and  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python;  m»« 
f«7ic,  the  freperutimjor  the  fights  <?««<<*>,  the 
first  attempt ;  ffaramXcwrp*,  taking  breath  and 
collecting  courage ;  t*p0oi  *«<  <Ja*n>A»«,  the  insult* 
ing  sarcasms  of  the  god  over  his  vanquished 
enemy  j  eytrr***  <**  imtatia*  of  ike  hisses  of  the 
serpent ;  just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows  of 
Apollo.  A  dance  was  also  introduced ;  and  in 
the  48ih  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyoos,  who  pre* 
sided  over  the  games,  increased  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of  a  flute, 
but  as  it  was  more  particularly  used  in  funeral 
songs  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon  rejected  as 
infit  for  merriment,  and  the  festivals  which 
represented  the  triumph  of  Apollo  over  the 
conquered  serpent  The  Romans,  according 
10  some,  introduced  them  into  their  city,  and 
called  them  Apoltinares  ludi,  Potts,  10,  c.  13 
and  37.—5Kr<ik9.-~GpW.  MA.  I,  v.  447.— P/t*. 
5.— Liv.  95. 

Pttboclss,  an  Athenian,  descended  from 
Armtus.  It  is  said,  that  on  this-account,  and  for 
his  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  lifeof  Aralus. 

Ptthon,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  monarch,  who  sent  him  to  Thebes, 
when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  going  to  take  arms  against  Philip. 
PUd.  in  Dan.—Dwd. 

Ptthonice,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  greatly 
honoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  some 
time  before  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  married  her ;  and,  according  to 
«ome,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup- 
tials were  going  to  he  celebrated.  He  raised  her 
a  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which  led 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  which  cost  him  30 
talents.    DM.  \1.—Paus.  l.—Alhen.  13,  Ac. 


CUMDnraAmus,  QL  Claudius,  composed  an- 
ials  of  Rome  in  twenty-four  books,  which, 
:hough  now  almost  entirely  lost,  were  in  exist- 
5 ace  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  be- 
joig  referred  to  bv  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  book 
fie  Nusrb  Curialibus.  Some  passages,  however, 
ire  still  preserved,  particularly  the  account  of 
he  defiance  bv  the  gisrantic  Gaul,  adorned  with 
l  chain,  4>  the  whole  toman  army,  and  his  com* 


-hat  wish  Titus  Ms  lias,  afterwards  snnamod 
Torquatus,  from  this  chain  which  he  took  from 
his  antagonist.  "  Who  the  enemy  was/1  say 
An.  GeXlius,  "of  how  great  and  formidable 
stature,  how  audacious  the  challenge,  and  in 
what  kind  of  battle  they  fought,  GL  Claudius 
has  told  with  much  purity  and  elegance,  and 
in  the  simple  unadorned  sweetness  of  ancient 
language.  There  is  likewise  extant  from  these 
Annals  the  story  of  the  consul  Gt  Fabius  Max- 
imo* making  his  father,  who  was  then  procon- 
sul, alight  from  his  horse  when  he  came  out  to 
meet  him.  We  have  also  the  letter  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  Fabrkius  and  GL  Emilius,  to 
Pynims,  informing  him  of  the  treachery  of  his 
confidant,  Nicias,  who  had  offered  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  make  away  with  his  master  for  a  re- 
ward. The  Annals  of  Ctuadrigarius  must  at ' 
least  have  brought  down  the  history  to  the  eivil 
wan  of  Marias  and  Sylla,  since,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,the  author  details  the  circumstances 
of  the  defence  of  the  Piraeus  against  Sylla,  by 
Archelans,  the  prelect  of  Mithridates.  As  to  the 
style  of  these  Annals,  Aulas  Gellius  repons,tbat 
ibev  were  written  in  a  conversational  manner.** 
wtojnsTOREv,  two  officer s  at  Rome,  first  crea- 
ted A.  U.  C.  969.  They  received  their  namer 
amtesrmdo,  because  they  collected  the  revenues 
or  the  state,  and  had  the  total  management  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  qnsestorship  was  the 
first  office  which  cotld  be  had  in  the  state.  It 
was  requisite  that  the  candidates  should  be  94 
or  95  years  of  age,  or,  according  to  some,  97. 
In  the  year  339  TJ.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the  plan* 
der  and  booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  con- 
quest. These  were  called  Ptregrini,  whilst 
the  others,  whose  employment  was  in  the  city, 
received  the  name  of  Xjrhani.  >  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  were 
created,  A.  U.  C.  439,  to  attend  the  procon- 
suls and  propraetors  in  their  provinces,  and  to 
collect  ail  the  taxes  and  customs  which  each 
particular  district  owed  to  the  republic.  They 
were  called  Provinciates.  Sylla,  the  dictator, 
created  90  quaestors,  and  J.  Cesar  40,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate;  from  whence  it 
is  evident  that  the  quaestors  ranked  as  senators 
in  the  senate.  The  qoeastors  were  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  pert 
son  was  appointed  to  the  qumstorship  without 
their  permission,  he  was  only  called  Proquastor. 
The  qnvstores  urban  i  were  apparently  of  more 
consequence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury  was  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  they  kept  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in  their  possession 
when  the  armies  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  every  general  before  he  triumph- 
ed, to  tell  them,  upon  his  oath,  that  he  had  ffiven 
a  just  account  ot  the  number  of  the  slain  on 
both  sides,  and  that  he  had  been  sainted  impe-. 
rotor  by  the  soldiers,  a  title  which  every  com- 
mander generally  received  from  his  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  and  approved  by  the  senate*. 
The  city  quaestors  had  also  the  care  of  the  am- 
bassadors; they  lodged  and  received  them,  and 
some  tune  after,  when  Augustas  was  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  necaie> 
which  had  been  before  intrusted  with  the  edilea, 
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and  the  uil  unes.  This  gave  rise  to  two  new 
offices  of  trust  and  honour,  one  of  which  was 
Quaster  palatii,  and  the  other  quarter  principii 
or  augusti,  sometimes  called  candidates  prime*- 
pis.  The  tent  of  the  qusastor  in  the  camp  was 
called  quastorium.  It  stood  near  that  of  the 
general.  Varre*  de  L.  L.  4.—Liv.  4,  c.  43.— 
Die.  43. 

duiNcrrua,  (T.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  gain* 
ed  some  victories  over  the  jEqoi  and  the  VoLsei, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Praneste. 
— -II.  A  Roman  consul  when  Annibal  invad- 
ed Iialy. 

GLuindscimvIri,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarquin  the  proud  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  afterwards  the  n  amber  was  increased 
to  ten,*  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence 
their  name.     Vid.  Decemviri  and  Duumviri, 

Qbimquatrm,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva 
at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five  days. 
The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was  the 
18th  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices  and 
oblations  were  presented,  but,  however,  without 
the  effusion  of  blood.  On  the  second,  third  and* 
fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  there  was  a  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  the 
days  of  the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  holy- 
days  and  >t  was  usual  for  them  to  offer  prayers 
to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom,  which  the 
goddess  patronised;  and  on  their  return  to 
jchool,  they  presented  their  master  with  a  gift, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Minerval. 
They  Were  much  the  6ame  as  the  Panathenam 
of  the  Greeks.  Plays  were  also  aeted  and  dis- 
putations were  held  on  subjects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  names  from  the  Jive  days 
which  were  devoted  for  their  celebration. 

Quinquennales  Luw,  games  celebrated  by 
the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every  fifth 
year.  There  were  also  some  games  among  the 
Romans  which  bore  this  name.  Thev  are  the 
same  as  the  Actian  games.     Vid.  Act**. 

GloiNTiLiiNus,  (Marcus  Fabius,)  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  born  in  Spain.  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a  public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twenty  years 
in  this  laborious  employment,  and  obtained  the 
merited  applause  of  the  most  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, not  only  as  a  preceptor  but  as  a  pleader 
of  the  bar,  Cluintilian,  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  Domitian  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and -industry.  In  his  retirement  he 
assiduously  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of 
literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  of  eloquence.  Some  time  after, 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  the  institidumes  oratories,  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  oratory  extant. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  yoong 
princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne ;  but  the  pleasures  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess which  his  writings  met  in  the  world,  were 
imbittered  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  his  two 
pons.  It  is  said  that  Gtuintilian  was  poor  in  his 
retirement,  and  that  his  indigence  was  relieved 
bv  the  liberalitv  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  yironger. 
He  died  A.  D.  95.  His  institutions  were  dis* 
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in  the  old  tower  of  a  monastery  of  fe*.  uai,  h 
Poggio  Braeciolini,  a  native  of  Florence.  Tie 
best  editions  of  Gtuintilian  are  those  of  Gesae 
4to.  dotting.  1738;  of  L.  Bat.  8vo.  cms  wn 
varienan,  1665;  of  Gibson,  4to.  Oxon.  UBS 
and  that  of  Rollin,  republished  in  8va.  I  — J- 
1793. 

Qunmuos  Varus,   a   Roman 
Syria.     Vid.  Varus. 

QmNTiLum,(M.  Amelias  Claudius,)  a  brute 
of  Claudius,  who  proclaimed  himself  empena, 
and  17  days  after  destroyed  himself  fay  opeaisf 
bis  veins  in  a  bath,  when  he  heard  that  As* 
lian  was  marching  against  him,  aboni  the  3Hn 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 

CUnNTUs  Cdbtius  Roiva,  a  Latin  historm, 
who  nourished,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  raga* 
Vespasian  or  Trajan.  He  has.  Tendered  bin 
self  known  by  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Alo- 
ander  the  Great.  The  history  was  divided  am 
10  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of  tic 
fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  ka 
The  work  is  admired  for  the  parity  of  the  sort 
h  is,  however,  blamed  for  great  anaebroaisns, 
and  glaring  mistakes  in  geography  as  well  is 
history.  Freinshemius  has  written  a  somto- 
mem  to  Curtius,  from  all  the  different  astfes 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  at 
account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiatic  cos- 
quests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historian  is  ue 
same  with  that  Curtius  Ruf  us,  who  lived  ia  ite 
age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  made 
consul.  This  Rufns  was  born  of  an  absent 
family,  and  he  attended  a  Roman  quenor  h 
Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adrumefum  by  i 
woman  above  human  shape,  in  the  middle  tf 
the  day,  who  told  bim  that  the  day  should  cone 
in  which  he  should  govern  Africa  with  coasahf 
power.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  gaav 
ed  the  favours  of  the  emperor,  obtained  consaisr 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  proconsul  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best  edition  of 
Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  AtnsL  1673; 
or  of  Snakenburg,  4ta  L.  Bat.  1794;  and  «f 
Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1757.  Thcil.  Awm.  11,  c. 
S3,  Ac. 

OuraiMALii,  festivals  in  honour  of  Roman* 
surnamed  GUririnus,  celebrated  on  the  I3th  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

CtoiaiNos,  (Sulpitius,)  a  Roman  consul,  ton 
at  Lanuvium.'  Though  descended  of  an  ohm* 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours  br 
Augustus.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  8r- 
ria,and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  toCshr, 
the  grandson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
JSmilia  Lepida,tbe  grand-daughter  ofSytta  mi 
Pompey,  but  some  time  after,  he  RhameMT 
repudiated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  S9L  7uot 
Ami.  3,  Ac. 

Q.diritbs,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, because  they  admitted  into  their  city  the 
Sabines,  who  inhabited  the. town  of  Cure?, 
and  Who  on  that  account  were  called  Qmirtiti 
t  After  this  union,  the  two  nations  were  indb- 
criminately  and  promiscuously  called  hv  that 
name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
word  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  ia 
the  armto,  as  we  find  some  of  the  genera** 
applying  it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers  as  iber 
dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  some  of  tf» 
emperors  appeased  a  sedition  by  calling  their 
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refaeltious  r  oldiers  by  the  degrading  appellation 
of  Quirites.  SwHon.  Cos.  TO.— Lamprid.  53  — 
Iaumh.  6,  v.  658.— Moral.  4,  od.  14,  v.  1.— Varro. 
4a  L.  L.  4.—IAV.  1,  c.  13.— Ovid.  &at.  9,  v.  419. 


Ramus,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
king  of  Egypt  The  monarch  afterwards  not 
only  refused  to  repay  him,  bnt  even  confined 
him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabirius  escaped 
from  Egypt  with  difficulty,  but  at  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  senate  of  having 
leni  money  to  an  African  prince  for  unlawful 
purposes.    He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero, 

and  acquitted  with  difficulty.   Cic  pr&  Rob. 

1JL  A  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  .who 
wrote,  besides  satires  and  epigrams,  a  poem  on 
the  victory  which  the  emperor  had  gained  over 
Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has* compared  him 
to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty,  but  Quin- 

Ulian  is  not  so  favourable  to  his  poetry. III. 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  TJomitian,  who 
built  a  celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

RbqilliAnui,  CL.  Nonius,  a  Dacian,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  honours  under  Valerian.  He  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Galtienus,  and  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  963. 

Rbgulus,  I.  (M.  Atolius.)  a  consul  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundnsium. 
snd  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64  and 
sank  30  galleys  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Afri- 
ca, and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  defeated  three  generals,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  about  900  places  of  consequence 
on  'the  coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  the  conqueror  refused  to  grant  it,  and 
soon  after  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xan- 
thippus,and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners. 
Regains  was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and 
he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Carthage.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners;  and  if  his  commission  was  unsuc- 
cessful, he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  return  to  Carthage  without  delay.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded  his  country- 
men from  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy 
proposed,  and  when  his  opinions  had  had  due 
influence  on  the  senate,  Regulus  retired  to 
Carthage  agreeable  to  his  engagements.  •  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of 
peace  had  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  means 
of  Regains,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to 
punish  him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His 
eyebrows  were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for 
some  davs  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  meridian 
son,  and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose 
sides  were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His 
sufferings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate 
permitted  his  widow  to  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ehmentshe  pleased  on  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious captives  of  Carthage  who  were  in  their 
aands.  She  confined  them  also  in  presses  filled 
with  sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite  in 
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I  her  cruelly,  that  the  senate  at  last  interfered, 
and  stoppea  the  barbarity  of  her  punishments. 
Regulus  died  about  951  years  before  Christ 
SU.  6,  v.  319.— Flor.  9,  c.  3.— Herat.  3,  od.  ft 
—Cic.  <U  Off.  .1,  c.  13.—  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1, 1.  9, 
c.  9.— Lee.  ep.  16.— II.  Memmius,  a  Roman, 
made  governor  of  Greece  by  Caligula.  While 
Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the  emperor  wish- 
ed to  bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome ;  but  this  was 
supernaturaliy  prevented,  and,  according  to  an- 
cient authors,  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  i\ 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  workmen 
who  attempted  to  remove  the  statue  were  terri- 
fied away  by  sudden  noises.    Dio.  Cass. 

RbmOlus  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  destroyed 
by  lightning  on  account  of  his  impiety.  Ovid. 
TriU.  4,  v.  60. 

Rsmuria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  L*m%- 
ria,  and  celebrated  yearly. . 
1  Rsmos,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  exposed, 
together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grand- 
father. In  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers 
about  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising 
walls,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders, 
or  by  Romulus  himself.  Vid.  Romulus.  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  after  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  consulted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Remuria.    Ovid, 

Rhaoamntos,  a  son  of  Pbarnaamanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  for  his  cruelties,  about  the 
year  69  of  the  Christian  era.  Tacit.  Ann.  13, 
c37. 

RaiMPsiNf  tos,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt,  who 
succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  lam  tower 
with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his  riches  were 
deposited,  and  of  which  he  was  robbed  by  the 
artifice  of  the  architect,  who  had  left  a  stone  in 
the  wall  easily  moveable,  so  as  lo  admit  a  plun- 
derer.   JHtaNfot.9,c.  191,&c  ' 

Reams**,  or  Ramies,  a  powerful  kin?  of 
Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  con- 
quered -Ethiopia,  Libya,  Persia*  and  other  east- 
ern nations.  In  his  reign,  according  to  Pliny, 
Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consider  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Sesostris.  Tacit.  Ann.  9,  c 
60.— Plin.  36,  c  a 

Rbascufosis,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  invaded 
the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  &c.    Tacit.  Ann.  2,  a  04. 

Rhksus.    Vid.  Part  III. 

RaUNUP,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  originally 
a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia,  which  continued 
for  twenty  years;  as  also  a  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  and  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poetical  composi- 
tion nothing  but  a  few  verses  are  extant.  He 
flourished  about  900  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Pans.  4,  c.  6. 

RmMOTlci.w.a  king  of  Thrace,  who  revolted 
from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted  of  his 
attachment  to  the  emperor's  person  at  an  enter- 
tainment, upon  which  Augustus  said,  *r«tf- 
tiontmjmo9proditores  vera  odu 
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Ratine**,  et  Rxooena,  a  celebrated 
no  of  Greece,  who  was  fellow-servant  with 
jfiaop  at  the  court  of  a  king  of  8amos.  She 
was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus,  and  her 
liberty  was  at  last  bought  by  Gharaies  of  Mity- 
lene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  was  enamour- 
ed of  her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold  hear 
favours  at  Naueratis,  where  she  collected  so 
much  money,  that,  to  render  her  name  immor- 
tal, she  consecrated  a  number  of  spits  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  or,  according  to 
others,  erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
JEUan  says,  that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  Cub- 
ing herself,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her 
sandals,  and  dropped  it  near  Psammetichus, 
king  of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sandaL  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  ana  Rho- 
dnpe,  when  discovered,  married  Psammetichus. 
HcrodcL  2,  c.  134,  Ac— Ovid,  tieroid.  16.— 
.Elian.  V.  H.  13,  c  33.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Rnorrui,  a  king  of  the  Marubii,  who  married 
a  woman  called  Casperia,  to  whom  Archemo- 
rus,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  violence. 
After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Archemorus  lied 
to  Tu  reus,  king  of  the  Rutuli  Virg.  JSn.  10, 
v.  388. 

Rhosacbs,  a  Persian,  killed  by  dims,  as  he 
was  going  to  stab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
Oranicus.    Curt.  8,  c  1. 

Rhvnthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentam,  where  he  wrote  38 
plays.  A  uthors  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  and  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.     Vid.  BkitUAon. 

Romulus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amu- 
lius,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Nu- 
mitor ;  but  they  were  preserved,  and,  according 
'  to  Floru*,  the  river  stopped  its  coarse,  and  a 
she-wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds,  who  educated  them  us  his  own  chil- 
dren. When  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the 
twins,  called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amu- 
lius  to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Nnmttor.  They  afterwards  under- 
took to  build  a  city,  and,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  brothers  should  have  the  management 
of  k,  they  had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  Remus  went  to  mount  Aventine, 
and  RomuVns  to  mount  Palatine.  Remus  saw 
first  a  flight  of  six  vultures,  and  soon  after 
Romulus  twelve ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  number 
was  greater,  he  be«an  to  my  the  foundations  of 
the  city,  and  marked  with  a  furrow  the  place 
where  he  wished  fo  erect  the  walls;  but  their 
slenderness  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  who  leap- 
ed oyer  them  with  the  greatest  contempt.  This 
irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his 
browner  or  one  of  the  workmen.  When  the  walls 
w*»re  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants; 
but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sacred 
grove,  soon  collected  a  multitude  of  fugitives, 
foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as 
his  lawful  subjects.  Yet,  however  numerous 
thesemi^htbf*,  they  were  despised  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  and  none  were  willing  to 
form  matrimonial  connexions  with  them.  But 
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his  petitions.    The  Romans  celebrated  gaaa 
in  honour  of  the  god  Centos,  and  forcibly  car- 
ried away  ail  the  females  who  had  nasembfad 
there  to  be  spectators  of  these  unusual  exiub> 
tions.    A  violent  engagement  was  begun  in  ue 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum ;  but  the  Safagao 
were  conquered,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the  arc 
enemies  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  wom 
had  rushed  between  the  two  armies,  and  by  ther 
tears  and  entreaties  raised  compassion  ia  tat 
bosoms  of  their  parents  and  husbands.    The 
Sabiaesleft  their  original  possessions,  and  caac 
to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  long, 
shared  the  sovereign  power   with  Romukfi. 
Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  wfakt 
he  had  obtained  by  conquest ;  one  part  was  n> 
served  for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the  priea\ 
to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars ;  tk 
other  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state;  and  the  third  pan  was  equally  dntrs» 
uted  among  his  subjects,  who  were   divides* 
into  three  classes  or  tribes.    The  most  aged  and 
experienced,  to  the  number  of  100,  were  sis* 
chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might  consali  a 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and  iraa 
their  age  they  were  called  senators,  and  fran 
their  authority  salfc*.    The  whole  body  of  ik 
people  were  also  distinguished  by  the  named 
patricians  and  plebeians,  patron  ana  client,  vie 
by  mutual  interest  were  induced  to  preserve  she 
peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public 
good.    Some  time  after,  Romulus  disappeared 
as  he  was  giving  instructions  to  the  senatoc, 
and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  vhkk 
asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to  ha- 
ven, 714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  30  years.    Ths 
was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Proculua,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  solemnly  declared,  that  as  he  re- 
turned from  Alba  he  had  seen  Romulu*  is  s 
form  above  human,  and  that  he  had  oUrectedaau 
to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay  him  divine  hoaoars 
under  the  name  of  Qatriaaf,  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one  day  lo 
become  the  capital  of  the  world.     This  report 
was  immediately  credited,  and  the  more  so  at 
the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  iheneo* 
pie,  who  suspected  them  of  having  offered  km 
violence.    A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  s 
regular  priest,  called  Flume*  Quirinalix,  was 
appointed  to  offer  him  sacrifices.     Romulns 
was  ranked  by  the  Romans  among  the  13  great 
gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  re- 
ceived such  distinguished  honours,  when  the 
Romans  considered  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
city  and  empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war. 
He  is  generally  represented  like  his  father,  m 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  theav 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
being  nourished  by  a  she- wolf,  arose  from  Lava, 
Faustulus's  wife,  having  bronjrht  them  an, 
Vid.  Aceo.    DUnap.  Hal.  1  and  2.— JLte.  1,  c. 
4,  &c.—J*3tin.  43,  c  1  and  2.—FH*r.  1,  c  1.- 
PhtL  m  R*m*d.—Val>  Ma&  3,  c,  9, 1.  &.  c.  X 
Ptia.  16,  c.  18,  hcs—Virg.  jBn.  2,  r.  349,  On. 
— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v. 616 and 84$.    J*at4,4& 
—fibre*.  3*  od.  3.— tfen.  18,  v.  279l 

Roiffaos  8vT/VfDe,  or  Alluxub,  (Mtanvtiui 
Angosturas,)  the  mat  of  the  emperors  .of  the 
western  empire  of  Rome.  His  <*ouatry  was 
conquered,  A.  IX  476,  by  the  Heruii.  end* 
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of  king  of 


Moacer,  who  assumed  the  i 

taly. 

Romus,  L  a  son  of  iEneas,  or  Lavioia.  Some 
uppose  (hat  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome.— 
I.  A  son  of  JEmatbion,  sent  by  Diomedes  to 
taly,  and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
juuder  of  Rome. 

Roscia  Lex,  de  tkeatru.by  L. Roscius  Otho, 
tie  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  686.  It  required  that 
one  should  sit  in  the  first  14  seals  of  the 
heatrc,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
esieriia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  be 
.  Roman  knight. 

Roscius,  (Gu)  I.  a  Roman  actor,. born  at  La- 
uvium,  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  every 
omedian  of  excellence  and  merjt  has  received 
lis  name.  His  eyes  were  naturally  distorted, 
nd  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a 
lask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  act  his 
haracters  without,  and  they  overlooked  the 
^fortuities  of  bis  face,  that  they  might  the  bet- 
:r  hear  his  elegant  pronunciation,  and  be  de- 
igbted  with  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  He 
ras  accused  on  suspicion  of  dishonoarahle 
radices;  but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
upils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him 
f  the  malevolent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in 
n  elegant  oration  still  extant.    Roscius  wrote 

treatise,  in  which  he  compared,  with  great 
u c cess  and  much  learning,  the  profession  of 
le  orator  with  that  of  the  comedian.  He  died 
bout  60  years  before  Christ.  Borai.  2,  ep.  1. 
-Qui7Uil.—Cic.  fro  Rot.  de  Oral.  3,  de  Div. 

,  Ac.  'ruse.  3,  Ac— Pkd.  in  Cic. II.  Sex- 

is,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  murdered  in  the 
ictalorship  of  Sylla.  His  son,  of  the  same 
ame,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and  elo- 
uently  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  still 
xtant,  A.  U.  C.  673.    Cic.  pro  S.  Roscio  Amer 

Roiana,  L  a  Persian  woman,  taken  prisoner 
Y  Alexander.  The  conqueror  became  ena- 
iou red  of  her  and  married  her.  She  behaved 
ith  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's  death,  and* 
le  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander's 
rder.  She  was  daughter  of  Partus,  or,  ac- 
>rding  to  others,  of  one  of  his  satraps.    Curl. 

c.  4, 1. 10,  c.  6.— Pint,  in  Alex. II.  A  wife 

t'  Mitbridates  the  Great,  who  poisoned  herself. 

Rufus,  (  Vid.  Quintius).  one  of  the  ancestors 
f  Sylla,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
•cause  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found 
i  his  house. 

Rupilics,  I.  an  officer  surnamed  Hex,  for  his 
nthoritative  manners.  He  was  proscribed  by 
ugustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.    Borai.  1,  sat  7, 

.  1. II.  A  writer,  whose  treatises  defiguris 

ntsnliamm,  dfcc,  were  edited  by  Runken,  Svo. 
.  Bat.  178G. 

Rusticus,  L.  Jun.  Arulsnds,  a  man  put  to 
»ath  by  DoraUian.  Be  was  the  friend  and 
•eoeptor  of  Pliny  the  rounder,  who  praises  his 
>iliuc5;  and  be  is  likewise  commended  by 
acitus,  16,  H.  c.  96.— Plin.  i,  ep.  14,—SueL 
t  Pom 

Rutilius  Rufvs,  (P.)  L  a  Roman  consul  in 
e  a?e  of  Svlla,  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
r iti n  ep*.  When  Sylla  had  banished  hi m  from 
ome  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  accla- 
ations  and  praises  of  the  people ;  and  when 
•me  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  be  recalled 
>me  bv  means  of  a  civil  war,  he  severely  re- 
imanded  them,  and  said  that  he  wished  rather 


to  ate  h»  country  blush  at  his  exile  thai  te 
plunge  it  into  digress  by  his  return.  He  wan 
the  first  who  taught  the  Roman  soldiers  the 
principles  of  fencing,  and  by  thus  mixing  dex- 
terity with  valour,  rendered  their  attacks  more 
certain  and  more  irresistible.  During  his  baa* 
ishment  he  employed  his  time  in  study,  and 
wrote  a  history  oi  Rome  in  .Greek,  and  an 
account  of  hie  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  many 
other  works.  Ooid.  Fad.  6,  v.  &3.— Seneca  J* 
Ben*f.—Cic  in  Brut,  de  Oral.  1,  c.  63.— Fai. 
Max.  2,  c.  3,  L  6,  e.  4.—Paterc.  9,  c.  9.— 
II.  Claud.  Numantianus,  a  poet  of  Gaul  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  According  to  some,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  mount  J&tna.  He  wrote  also 
an  Itinerary,  published  by  Barman  in  the  poetst 
Latini  minores,  I*  Bat  4to.  1731. 


SabIchus,  or  Sabacon,  a  king  of  JBthiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the 
expedition  of  the  king  of  Amasis.  After  a 
reign  of  fifty  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream, 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Btrodok  2, 
c  137,  Ac. 

Sabina,  Joua,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian*  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  the  imperial  purple ;  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  his  unkindness. 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had 
disdained  to  make  him  a  father,  lest  his  children- 
should  become  more  odious  and  more  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina, 
at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned 
her,  or,  according  to  some,  obliged  her  to  de* 
stroy  herself.  The  emperor  at  that  time  la- 
boured under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore 
he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  sacrifice  Sabina 
to  his  resentment,  that  she  might  not  survive 
him-  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  mem- 
ory. She  died  after  she  had  been  married 
38 years  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  13a 

Sabim.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sabincs  Aulus,  I.  a  Latin  poet  intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in 
the  iramber  of  which  were  mentioned  an  epistle 
from  jEneas  to  Dido,  from  Hippolytus  to  Phae- 
dra, and  from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle,  from  De* 
mophofm  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  CBnone. 
from  Ulysses  to  Penelope;  the  three  last  of 
which,  though  said  to  be  his  composition,  are 

spurious.    Ooid.  Am.  3,  el.  18,  v.  27. IL  A. 

man  from  whom  the  Sabines  received  their 
name.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
JGneas  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  of  Lacedasmonian  origin. 
Virg.  JSn.  7,  v.  171.— III.  Julius,  an  officer, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Vespasian's  Deign.  He  was  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle ;  and,  to  escape  from 
the  conqueror,  he  hid  himself  in  a  subterrane- 
ous cave,  with  two  faithful  domestics,  where  he 
con  tinned  unseen  for  nine  successive  years. 
His  wife  found  out  his  retreat,  and  spent  her 
time  with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to  tha 
cave  discovered  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his 
orders  pat  to  death  though  his  friend  inter* 
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•sled  them**rves  in  his  cause,  and  his  wife  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  emperor's  pity  bv  show- 
mg  htm  the  twins  she  had  brought  forth  in 

their  subterraneous  retreat. lv.  Titius,  a 

Roman  senator,  shamefully  accused  and  con- 
demned by  Sejanus.  His  body,  after  execution, 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignities.  His  dog 
constantly  followed  the  body,  and  when  it  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  faithful  animal 
plunged  in  after  it,  and  was  drowned.    Plin.  8, 

c.  40. V.  Poppseus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

presided  above  to*  years  over  Moesia,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  bar- 
barians.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Augustus 

and  of  Tiberius.    Tacit.  Ann. VI.  Flavins, 

a  brother  of  Vespasian,  trilled  by  the  populace. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
He  commanded  iu  the  Roman  armies  36  years, 

and  was  governor  of  Rome  for  12. y  II.  A 

friend  of  Domitian. VIH.  A  Roman  who 

attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 

IX.  A  friend  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 

—X.  A  lawyer. 

Sascranus,  an  officer  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
.  When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  the  prince  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  saytng,  Use  this  weapon  in  my  service 
so  long  as  my  commands  are  just ;  bui  turn  it 
against  my  own  breast  whenever  1  become  cruel 
or  malevolent, 

Savits,  the  same  as  Sabinus.    Vid.  Sabinus. 

SacIdas,  a  musician  and  -poet  of  Argos, 
who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games.    Pint,  de  mus.—Paus.  6, 

SacrAta  Lex,  mUiUris,  A.  TJ.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had 
been  entered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  consent,  and  that  no  person  who 
had  been  a  military  tribune  should  execute  the 
'  office  of  ductor  oriinum. 

Sacrum  Bbllum,  a  name  given  to  the  wars 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi 
The  first  begah  B.  C.  448,  and  in  it  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  357  B. 
C.  and  was  finished  nine  years  after  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the  cities  of 
the  Phocians.     Vid.  Pkocis. 

Sadai.es,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  500  horse- 
men.    Cos.  Bell.  Q.  3.— Cic.  Ver.  1. 

Sahyate*,  one  of  the  Mermnadee,  who  reign- 
ed in  Lydia  12  years  after  his  father  Gyges. 
He  made  war  asrainst  the  Milesians  for  six 
years.    Herodot.  1,  c.  16,  Ac. 

Sai-btos,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the  aee  of 
Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  born 
of  illustrious  parents^  and  distinguished  by  pu- 
rity of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Juv.  7, 
r.  '80.— Quint-.  10,  c.  1. 

Salm,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome  instituted 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Narna,  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  snields  called  Ancylia, 
B.  C.  709.  Vid.  Ancyle.  They  were  twelve 
in  number,  the  three  elders  among  them  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  test ;  the  first  was 
called  prasul,  the  second  votes,  and  tb*  third 
magisier.  Their  number  was  afterwards  don- 
bled  by  Tullus  Hostility,  after  he  had  obtained 
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a  victory  over  the  FMenates,  in  consequence  d* 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  Mars,  _"i  neStis 
were  all  ofpatricittn  families,  and  the  office  va 
very  honourable.  The  first  of  March  wasiie 
day  on' which  the  Salii  observed  tbeir  festrois 
in  honour  of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dre» 
ed  in  a  short  scarlet  tunic,  of  which  ontrtk 
edges  were  seen  5  they  wore  a  large  purple  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  which  was  feaesci 
with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their  bods 
round  bonnets, with  two  corners  standingnp,  se4 
they  wore  in  tbeir  right  hand  a  small  rod,  m 
in  their  left  a  small  buckler.  In  the  obserrttifa 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacrifices, 
and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets  dascaf 
in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  together, 
or  at  other  times  separately,  while  musical  s- 
struments  were  playing  beforet  hem.  Tbej 
placed  their  body  in  different  altitudes,  i&i 
struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  ttet 
held  in  their  hands.  They  also  sang  hymn?  a 
honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Juss, 
Venus,  arid  Minerva,  and  they  were  accoev 
panied  in  the  chorus  ]>y  a  certain  number  of  rir- 
gins,  habited  like  themselves,  and  called  SalU. 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Noma  -were  called  fV 
UUini,  in  contradistinction  from  the  others,  be- 
cause they  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  offered 
their  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  were  iddrf 
by  Tullus  were  called  Collini,  Agonaies,  cr 
Quirinalest  from  a  mountain  of  the  same  nans, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  residence.  Tbeir 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  saUendo,  <x 
saltnndo,  because,  during  their  festivals,  it  ta 

Sarticularly  requisite  that  they  shoald  leap  aad 
ance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments  wet 
uncommonly  rich  and  sumptuous,  whence isfts 
saliares  is  proverbially  applied  to  snch  repass 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  bmsi! 
among  the  Romans,  when  they  declared  war, 
for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields  with  great 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  » 
come  to  their  assistance.  Liv.  1 ,  c.  90. — Varrt 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  15.— Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  397.— IHs- 
nys.  3.—Plor.  1,  c.  2,  &c—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  285. 

SAUNAToa,a  surname  common  to  the  family 
of  the  Livii  and  others. 

Saltus,  an  Acamanian,  at  the  games  exhibit- 
ed by  JEneas  in  Sicily,  and  .killed  in  the  wars 
with  Turnus.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  tacgbi 
the  LrMns  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  vhi 
dancing,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the 
appellation  of  the  Salii.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  v.  296, 
1. 10,  v.  753. 

Salluswus,  I.  (Crispus),  has  been  genera]?? 
considered  as  the  first  among  the  Romans  vbe 
merited  the  title  of  historian.  This  celebrairrf 
writer  was  born  at  Am  item  urn,  in  theterritorr 
of  the  Sabines,  in  the  year  088.  He  reerrred 
his  education  at  Rome,  and,  in  his  earlr  roast, 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  devote  himsetf 
to  literary  pursuits.  But  it  was  not  easy  for 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  conta- 
gious desire  of  military  or  political  distinetioa. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  quaestor,  which  entitled  him  to  t 
seat  in  the  senate,  and  about  six  years  after, 
wards  he  was  elected  tribune  of  "the  r»eop3e. 
While  in  this  office,  he  attached  himself  10  the 
fortunes  of  Caesar,  and  along  with  orw  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  tribunate,  conducted  the  pro- 
secution  against  Milo  for  the  mtirdetof  Cjd» 
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dins.  In  the  year  704,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  senate,  on  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but 
more  probably  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician 
party,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  Aulas  Gel- 
lius,  on  the  authority  of  Yarro's  treatise,  Pius 
aul  de  Pace%  informs  us  that  he  incurred  this 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  being  surprised  in 
an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  wife  of  Milo,  by  the 
husband,  who  made  him  be  scourged  by  his 
slaves.  Ii  has  been  doubled,  however,  by  mod- 
em critics,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sal- 
lust  who  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his 
nephew,  Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Horace 
has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely,  that  in  such  a  cor- 
rupt age,  an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta's 
abandoned  character,  should  have  been  the  real 
cause  of  his  expulsion  from  the  senate.  After 
undergoing  this  ignominy,  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, baffled  all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  be 
quilled  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron.  Cesar,  in 
Gaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
that  commander,  and.  in  particular,  bore  a  share 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  where  the  scattered 
remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united.  Thai 
region  being  Anally  subdued.  Sallust  was  left  by 
Caesar  as  praetor  of  Numiaiaj  and  about  the 
same  lime  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  in 
his  government,  but  during  that  period  he  en- 
riched himself  by  despoil  ingihe  province.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  Nu- 
midians,  whom  he  had  plundered,  but  escaped 
with  impunity,  by  means  of  the  protection  of 
Cssar,  and  was  quietly  permitted  to  betake 
himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  re- 
treat a  villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to 
Caesar ;  and  he  also  built  a  magnificent  palace 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  by  delight- 
ful pleasure-grounds,  which  were  afterwards 
well  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust  The  Sallustian  palace  and 
gardens  became,  after  the  death  of  their  original 
proprietor,  the  residence  of  successive  empe- 
rors. Augustus  chose  them  as  the  scene  of 
his  most  sumptuous  entertainments.  The  taste 
of  Vespasian  preferred  them  to  the  palace  of 
ihe  Caesars.  Even  the  virtuous  Nerva,  and 
stern  Aurelian,  were  so  attracted  by  their  beauty, 
that,  while  at  Rome,  they  were  their  constant 
abode. .  In  his  urban  gardens,  or  villa  at  Tibur, 
Sal  last  passed  the  close  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
lime  between  literary  avocations  and  the  soci- 
ety of  his  friends— among  whom  he  numbered 
Lucullus,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nefos.  Such 
having  been  his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that. he  indulged  in  that  ex- 
cessive libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he  was 
the  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallust's 
character  H  one  which  has  excited  some  in  ves- 
ication and  interest,  and  on  which  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  formed.  That  he 
xras  a  man  of  loose  morals  is  evident ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously  plundered 
his  province,  like  other  Roman-  governors  of 
(he  day.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  was  that 
monster  of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  rep- 
resented. He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the 
first  permanent  notice  taken  of  his  character 


by  hie  contemporaries.  The  decided  enemy  ot 
Pompeyand  his  faction,  be  had  said  of  that  cele- 
brated chief,  in  his  general  history,  that  he  was 
a  man  u  oris  probi,  animo  inverecundo."  Le- 
nseus,  the  freed  man  of  Pompey,  avenged  his 
master,  by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy, 
in  a  work  which  should-  rather  be  regarded  as 
a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  document. 
Of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  to  the  life 
of  the  historian  we  may.  in  some  degree,  judge, 
from  what  he  said  of  him  as  an  author.  He 
called  him,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius, "  Nebu- 
lonem,  vita  scriptisque  monstrosum;  praeterea. 
pristtorura  Catonisque  incruditissimum  furem. 
The  life  of  Sallust,  by  Asconius  Pedianus. 
which  was  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
might  have  acted,  in  the  present  day,  as  a  cor* 
rectivc,  or  palliative,  of  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions produced  by  this  injurious  libel, -has 
unfortunately  perished }  and  the  next  work  on 
the  subject  now  extant  is  professedly  rhetorical 
declamation  against  the  character  of  SallusL 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  as* 
signed  by  critics,  to  a  rhetorician,  in  ihe  reign  of 
Claudius,  called  Porcius  Latro.  The  calumnies 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  Lensaus,  and  prop- 
agated in  the  scholiastic  theme  of  Porcius 
Latro,  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor 
Meisner,  of  Prague,  in  their  respective  accounts 
of  the  life  of  Sallust.  His  character  has  re- 
ceived more  justice  from  the  prefatory  Memoir 
and  Notes  of  De  Brasses,  his  French  transla- 
tor, and  from  the  researches  of  Wieland  in 
Germany.  The  first  book  of  Sallust  was  the 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  There  exists,  however, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  com- 
position. The  general  opinion  is,  thai  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out 
of  office  as  tribune  of  the  people,  that  is,  in 
the  year  703 :  and  the  composition  of  the  J*- 
gurlhine  War,  as  well  as  of  his  general  history, 
are  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that  period  and 
his  appointment  to  the  prstorship  ot  Numidia. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  periods,  indeed,  which  he 
describes,  were  painful,  but  they  were  interest- 
ing. Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and 
civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  furioue 
straggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
open  corruption  in  the  senate,  venality  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  rapine  in  the  provinces. 
This  state  of  things,  so  forcibly  painted  by  Sal- 
lust, produced  the  conspiracy,  and  even  in  some 
degree  formed  the  character  of  Catiline:  but 
it  was  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the 
temper  of  Svlla's  soldiers,  and  the  absence  of 
Pompev  with  his  army,  which  gave  a  possibil- 
ity and  even  prospect  of  success  to  a  plot  which 
affected  the  vital  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  which,  although  arrested  in  its  com 
mencement,  was. one  of  those  violent  shocks 
which  hasteo  the  fall  of  a  stale.  The  History 
of  the  Jugurthine  War,  if  not  so  important  ct 
menacing  to  the  vital  interests  and  immediate 
safety  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  extensive  field 
of  action,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.  No 
,  prince,  except  Mithridates,  gave  so  much  em- 
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ployment  to  Che  arms  of  the  Romans.  In  die 
course  of  no  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
engaged,  not  even  the  second  Carthaginian, 
were  the  people  more  desponding,  and  in  none 
were  they  more  elated  with  ultimate  success. 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  contest.  The 
endless  resources  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
Jugurtha— his  levity,  his  fickle,  faithless  dispo- 
sition, contrasted  with  the  perseverance  and 
prudence  of  the  Roman  commander,  Met  ell  us. 
are  all  described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid 
and  picturesque.  In  general,  Sallust's  painting 
of  character  is  so  strong,  that  we  almost  foresee 
how  each  individual  will  conduct  himself  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Tacitus 
attributes  all  the  actions  of  men  to  policy — to 
refined,  and  sometimes  imaginary  views ;  but 
Sallust,  more  correctly,  discovers  their  chief 
springs  in  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  indi- 
viduals. Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurthine  War,  which  have  been  pre- 
served entire,  and  from  which  our  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  Sallust  must  be  chiefly  formed,  he 
was  author  of  a  civil  and  military  history  of  the 
republic,  in  five  books,  entitled,  Historia  rent* 
in  Repvkica  Romana  OesUtrum.  This  work, 
inscribed  to  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
commander  of  that  name,  was  the  mature  fruit 
of  the  genius  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last 
history  he  composed.  It  included,  properly 
speaking,  only  a  period  of  thirteen  years- 
extending  from  the  resignation  of  the  dictator- 
ship by  Sylla.  till  the  promulgation  of  the  Ma- 
nihan  law,  oy  which  Pompey  was  invested 
with  authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had 
relinquished,  and  obtained,  with  unlimited 
power  in  the  East,  the  command  of  the  army* 
destined  to  act  against  Mithridates.  This  pe- 
riod, though  short,  comprehends  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  luminous  points  which 
appear  in  the  Roman  Annals.  During  this  in- 
terval, and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
republic  was  attacked  in  the  East  by  the  most 
powerful  and  enterprising  of  themonarchs  with 
whom  it  had  yet  waged  war;  in  the  West,  by 
one  of  the  most  skilful  of  its  own  generals: 
and  in  the  bosom  of  Italy,  by  its  gladiators  ana 
slaves.  This  work  also  was  introduced  by  two 
discourses— the  one  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
government  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  from 
the  origin  of  their  city  to  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  other  containing. a  general 
view  of  the  dissensions  of  Mantis  and  Sylla ; 
so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jogurthine 
war  and  the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy. The  loss  of  this  valuable  production  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  all  the  accounts  of 
Roirmn  historv  which  have  been  written,  are 
defective  during  the  interesting  period  it  com- 
prehended. Nearly  700  fragments  belonging 
to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  by  De  Brosses,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Sallust j  but  they  are  so  short  and  un- 
connected, that  they  merely  serve  as  land- 
marks, from  which  we  may  Conjecture  what 
subjects  were  treated  of,  and  what  events  were 
recorded.  The  onlv  parts  of  the  historv  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  decree  entire,  are 
four  orations  and  two  letters.  Pompon i us  Lra- 
*«  discovered  the  orations  in  a  MS*  of  the 
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Vatican,  containing  a  cottectioa  of  speeeha 
from  Roman  history.  The  first  is  an  orarisB 
pronounced  ng*i&*  Sylla  by  the  torootaa 
Marcus  jEmtFius  Lepahts;  who  (as  is  weft 
known)  being  desirous,  at  the  expiratka  oi 
his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  time  ami 
excited,  for  that  purpose,  a  civil  war,  and  res- 
dered  himself  master  of  a  great  pan  of  hatr. 
The  second  oration,  which  is  that  of  Loess 
Philippus,  is  an  invective  again.*  the  treason- 
able  attempt  of  Lepidus,  and  was  calculated  * 
rouse  the  people  from  the  apathy  with  wfaki 
they  beheld  proceedings  that  were  likely  a 
terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gw- 
emment.  The  third  harangue  was  deiireid 
by  the  tribune  Licinius;  it  was  an  effort  &' 
that  demagogue  to  depress  the  "patrician  std 
raise  the  tribonitial  power,  for  which  porpow 
he  alternately  flatters  the  people  and  reviles  fee 
senate.  The  oration  of  Marcos  Cons  b  av 
questionably  a  fine  one.  He  addressed  it  to  tie 
people,  during  the  period  of  his  consulship  a 
order  to  calm  their  minds,  and  allay  their  re- 
sentment at  the  bad  success  of  public  amors, 
which,  without  any  blame  on  his  part,  had  tee- 
Iy,  in  many  respects,  been  cond acted  to  u  as- 
prosperous  issue.  Of  the  two  letters  which  « 
extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to'  the  sens*, 
complaining,  in  very  strong  terms,  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  be 
commanded  in  Spain  against  Sertorios;  tk 
other  is  feigneM  to  be  addressed  from  Muhrid* 
tes  to  Arsaces,  Jrroj  of  Parthia,  and  to  be  writ- 
ten when  the  affairs  of  the  former  mooarra 
were  proceeding  unsuccessfully.  It  exbons 
him,  nevertheless,  with  £reat  eloquence  at4 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  affiant* 
against  the  Romans :  for  this  purpose,  it  places 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  that  unprincipled  po- 
licy, and  ambitious  desire  of  universal  emeu* 
—all  which  could  not,  without  this  device  of  u 
imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have  been  so  wet 
urged  by  a  national  historian.  It  condole 
with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  ike 
Parthians  would  incur  from  the  hostility  of  tH 
Romans,  should  they  succeed  in  finally  sshja- 
gating  Ponttts  and  Armenia.  The  only  other 
fragment,  of  any  length,  is  the  description  of  t 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  MeteBus  01 
his  return,  after  a  year's  absence,  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Farther  Spain.  It  appears,  from  severri 
other  fragments  that  Sallust  had  introduced,  c* 
occasion  of  the  Mifhridatic  war,  a  geographies] 
account  of  the  shores  and  countries  boraenag 
on  the  Euxine,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  en*?? 
into  a-  topographical  description  of  Africa  a 
his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  This  part 
of  his  work  has  been  much  applauded  br 
ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  livemW: 
and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest  au- 
thority, by  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other 
geographers.  Besides  his  historical  wwfe, 
there  exist  two  political  discourses,  coneerfttfcf 
the  administration  of  the  government,  ip  d* 
form  of  letters  to  Julius  Cssar,  which  have 
generally,  though  not  on  sufficient  erocwK- 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sallust  •  The  ben 
editions  of  Sallust  are  those  of  Anrhon,  Xer- 
York,  1836 ;  of  Hawkanro,  9  vols.  4to,  An*. 
1742 ;  and  of  Edinburgh,  12mo.  1755.  QvimG. 
10,  e.  1.— Suet,  dt  Oram,  t*  C*s.—M*rti*L  K 
ep.  If  I.— »— ILA  nephew  of  the  historian  ly 
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wham  be  was  adopted.    He  imitated  the  mod- ! 
•ration   of  Maecenas,  and  remained  satisfied  ' 
•with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he , 
could  have  made  himself  powerful  by  the  fa- 
vour* of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.    He  was  very 
effeminate  and  luxurious.    Horace  dedicated 

8>  od.  8,  to  him.    TmcU.  Ann.  l.—Plin.  34. 

III.  Secundus  Promotus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  very 
intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian.  He  is  re- 
markable for  his  integrity  and  the  soundness  of 
his  counsels.  Julian  made  him  prefect  of  Gaul. 
—  l  here  is  ftko  another  Ballast,  called  fife- 
etmdut,  whom  some  nave  improperly  confound- 
ed with  Promotus.  Secundus  was  also  one  of 
Julian's  favourites,  and  was  made  by  him  pre- 
fou  of  the  East.  He  conciliated  Hie  good  graces 
of  the  Romans  by  the  purity  ot  his  morals,  his 
fondness  for  discipline,  and  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. A  Aer  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian , 
he  was  universally  named  by  the  officers  of  the 
Racian  empire  to  succeed  to ,  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  he  refused  this  great  though  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body 
and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this 
to  invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Secundus  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he  was 
coo  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

Salonika,  a  celebrated  matron,  who  married 
Am  emperor  Gallieiras,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  private  a*  well  as  public  virtues.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  to  her 
clemency,  mildness  and  benevolence,  Rome  was 
indebted  some  time  for  herpeaeeand  prosperity. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  in  some  of  his 
expeditions,  and  often  called  him  away  from 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  to  make  war  against 
the  enemies  of  Rome.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,'  who  also  as- 
sassinated her  husband  and  fasiily  about  the 
year  368  of  the  Christian  era. 

Salon!  nub,  I.  a  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He 
received  his  name  from  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
lon a,  by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  m  which 
the  return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and 
beautifully  anticipated.— -II.  P.  Licinius  Cor- 
nelius, a  son  of  Galtienus,  by  Salonina,  sent  into 
Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war.  He 
remained  there  some  time,  till  the  usurper 
Post  b  ami  ns  arose  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. Saloninus  was  upon  this  delivered  up  to 
his  enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  10th  year  of 
his  sge. 

Salvia*,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th  centu- 
tv,  of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  12mo. 
Paris,  1684. 

.  Salvtos,  a  flute-player  saluted  king  by  the 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the 
Romans. 

8am»1t£.     VU.  Part  I. 

8*KCftOKiATBON,  a  Phoenician  historian,  born 
at  Berytns,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre. 
He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  wrote;  in  the  language  of  his  country, 
a  history  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  amply 
fented  of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Pne- 
tiicia  and  the  neighbouring  places.  It  was 
compiled  from  the  various  records  found  in 
et'ies,  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among  the  ancients. 
This  history  was  translated  into  Oreekby  Philo, 


a  native  of  Bybras,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  fragments  oi 
this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  them  to  be  spurious,  while  others 
contend  that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

Sahdrocottoi,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  origin 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  begin- 
ning of  nis  greatness;  the  conqueror  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  but  Sandrocottus  fled  away,  and  at 
last  dropped  down  overwhelmed  with  fatigue. 
As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  came  to  him 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  face.  This 
uncommon  tameness  of  the  animal  appeared  su- 
pernatural to  Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  am- 
bit ion.  He  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  and  alter 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  Seleucus.    Justin.  15,  c.  4. 

Sannyrion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He 
composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  Io,  and  another  Danae.    Athens.  9. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious, 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  domin- 
ions by  conquest ;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome  seemed  favourable  to  his 
views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  he  might  have 
become  master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had 
not  stopped  his  progress.  If  Gordian  attempted 
to  repel  him.  his  efforts  were  weak,  and  Philip, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Va- 
lerian, who  was  afterwards  invested  with  the 
purple,  marched  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
out  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ode- 
natus no  sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  he 
attempted  to  release  him  by  force  of  arms.  The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  neart 
of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat, 
was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,  A.  D.  273, 
after  a  reign  of  SSyears.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  called  Hormtsdas.    MarceUin.  &c. 

The  3d  of  that  name  succeeded  his  father 

Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was 
as  great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  by  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to 
add  the  provinces  on  tne  west  of  the  Euphrates 
to  his  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  tne  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  perhaps 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  if 
he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor; 
but  the  monarch,  always  restless  and  indefatiga- 
ble, renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A. 
D.  308,  after  a  reign  of  70  years,  in  which  1>« 
had  often  been  the  sport  of  Jortune.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  the  third,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  reispi 
of  five  years,  A.  I>.  3R9,  in  the  age  of  Theodo- 
ski*the  Great.  Marec&in.  &c. 

Sappho,  or  Sapho,  celebrated  for  her  beattfv, 
her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  disposi- 
tion, was  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  abort 
600  years  before  Christ.    Her  fathers  name, 
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according  io  Herodotus,  was  Scamandronymua, 
or,  according  to  others,  Symon,  or  Semus,  or 
Eiarchus,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Clew. 
She  conceived  such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a 
youth  of  Mitylene,  that  upon  his  refusal  to 
gratify  her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  from  moont  Leucas.  She  had  composed 
nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams, 
elegies,  &c.  Ot  all  these  compositions  nothing 
now  remains  but  two  fragments.  Her  com- 
positions were  all  extant  in  the  axe  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped  their  money  with  her 
image.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  been  called 
after  her  name.  Ovid.  Herri d.  15.  Trist.%  v. 
Im.—Horat.  2,  Od.  13.—Hcrodot.  2,  c.  135.— 
SUU.  5.  Sylv.  3,  v.  155.— jElian.  V.  H.  12,  c. 
18  and  29.— Plin.  22,  c.  8. 

Sardanapalits,  the4(Xh  and  last  king  of  As- 
syria, celebrated  for  his  luxury  ana  volup- 
tuousness. His  effeminacy  irritated  his  officers; 
Bolesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against  him, 
and  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
him.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  suc- 
cessive battles,  but  at  last  Sardanapalus  was 
beaten  and  besieged  in  the  city  of  Ninas'  for 
two  years.  When  he  despairea  of  success,  he 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs, 
concubines,  ana  all  his  treasures ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators'. This  famous  event  happened  B.  C. 
820,  according  to  Eusebius;  though  Justin  and 
others,  with  less  probability,  place  it  80  years 
earlier.  Sardanapalus  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Herodot,  2,  c.  IbO.—Diod.  2.—Strab. 
14  — Cic.  Tit*.  5,  c.  35. 

Sarpedon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Satornaua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn  ; 
celebrated  the  16th  or  the  17th,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  18th  of  December.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  TullusHostilius,  after  a  victory 
obtained  "over  the  Sabines ;  while  others  sup- 
port that  Janus  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude 
to  Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  learned  agricul- 
ture. Others  suppose  that  they  were  first  cele- 
brated in  the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  of 
Posthumius.  The  Saturnalia  were  originally 
celebrated  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  the 
solemnity  continued  for  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for 
7  days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
the  liberty  which  universally  prevailed.  The 
slaves  were  permitted  to  ridicule  their  masters, 
and  to  speak  with  freedom  upon  every  subject. 
It  was  usual  for  friends  to  make  presents  one 
to  another.  In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made 
their  offerings  with  their  heads  uncovered,  a 
custom  which  was  never  observed  at  other 
festivals.  Senec.  ep.  18.— Goto,  de  R.  R.  57.— 
kueion.  in  Vesp.  19. — Cic.  ad  Attic.  5,  ep.  90. 

Saturninus,  (P.  Sempronius,)  I.  a  general  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his 
troops.  His  integrity,  his  complaisance  and 
affability,  had  gained' him  the  affection  of  the 
people ;  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discbline 
provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonly  muraered 
nim  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  2G2.— 
.  II.  Sextius  Junius,  a  Gaul,  intimate  with  Aure- 
lian.  The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not 
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only  for  hb  prhrate  virtues,  but  for  his  i 
as  a  general.  He  was  saluted  emperor  at  Alex- 
andria, and  compelled  by  the  clamorous  ana? 
to  accept  of  the  purple.  Probus,  who  wastes 
emperor,  marched  his  forces  against  him,  and 
besieged  him  in  Anamea,  where  he  destroyed 
himself  when  unable  to  make  head  against  ha 
powerful  adversary. III.  Appuleitis,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,who  raised  a  sedition  atRoae, 
intimidated  the  senate,  and  tyrannised  tor  three 
years.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he  seis- 
ed the  capitol,  but  being  induced  by  the  hope 
of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself  amidst  tfee 
people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to  pieces,  fia 
sedition  has  received  the  name  of  ApjmUim* 

in  tbe  Roman  annals.    FUr. IV.  Locia^ 

a  seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the  orare> 
sion  of  Marius.  He  was  .at  la&t  pat  to  desk 
on  account  of  bis  tumultuous  disposition.  Ptd. 

in  Mario.— Fler.  5.  c.  16. V .  Pompeius,  t 

writer  in  the  reign  'of  Trajan.  He  was  greadr 
esteemed  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him  wsb 
great  warmth  ana  approbation  as  an  historaa, 
a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  consohad 
the  opinion  of  Saturninus  before  he  published 
his  compositions. 

Saty bos,  I.  a  Rhodian,  sent  by  his  couatrr. 
men  to  Rome,  when  Eumenes  had  accused  son 
of  the  allies  of  intentions  to  favour  the  interest 
of  Macedonia  against  the  republic. IL  A 

Seripatetic    philosopher  and    historian,   whs 
ourished  B.  C.  148. III.  A  tyrant  of  Her* 

clea,  346  B.  C. IV.  An  architect  who,  t* 

g ether  with  Pctus,  is  said  to  hare  planned  ana 
uilt  the  celebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  and  whkt 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
honour  of  erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  others. 

Sax5n».  «FulPartI. 

Scanttlla,  the  wife  of  Didius  Julianas,  ft 
was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  bought  the 
empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  deatk 
of  Pertinax. 

Scapvla,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  defended 
the  town  against  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  When  he  saw  that  all  his  efforts  were 
useless  against  the  Roman  general,  he  destroyed 
himself.     Cos.  BelL  H.  33. 

Scatinia  Lex  de  pudicUia,  by  C.  Scatiains 
Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  such 
as  prostituted  themselves  to  any  unnatural  .«w- 
vice.  The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine,  hut 
it  was  afterwards  made  a  capital  crime  under 
Augustus.  It  is  sometimes  called  ScantixU, 
from  a  certain  ScarUinius  upon  whom  it  was 
first  executed. 

Scaurus,  I.(M.  JEmilius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloauenceat 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spam  in  die 
capacity  of  commander.  He  was  sent  again* 
Jognrtna,  and  some  time  after  accused  of  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Numidisa 
prince.  Scaurus  conouered  the  £jgurianslaaa> 
in  his  censorship  he  built  the  Milvian  bridge 
at  Rome,  and  began  to'  pave  the  road,  waka 
from  him  was  called  the  JEmilian.  He  was 
originally  very  poor.  He  wrote  some  book*, 
and  among  these  a  history  of  his  own  Hie,  aH 
now  lost.  His  son  of  tbe  same  name,  made 
himself  known  by  the  large  theatre  he  bod 
during  his  ed  ileshlp.  Scaurus  married  Murria. 
Cfe.  *>  Brut.— Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  A.—Ph*.  34,  c 
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,  1. 36,  c.  8.— 1L  A  Roman  of  consular  di*> 
ity.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
f  Scaurus  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon 
rhich  the  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  lo 
ppear  again  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  se- 
en ty  of  this  command  rendered  young  Scaurus 
lelancholy,  and  be  plunged  a  sword  into  his 
wn  heart,  to  free  himself  from  farther  igno- 

liny. III.  Aurelios,  a  Roman  consul  taken 

risoner  by  the  Gauls.  He  was  put  to  a  cruel 
eaih  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
ot  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  which  was 
niversally  deemed  unconquerable.—- — IV.  M. 
Emilius,  a  man  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius*  so- 
used of  adultery  with  Livia,  and  put  to  death. 
le  was  an  eloquent  orator,  but  very  lascivious 
nd  debauched  in  his  morals.— V.  Teren- 
os,  a  Latin  grammarian.  He  had  beenprecep- 
>r  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A,  GeUbu.  11,  c.  15. < 
Sc'ipiadje,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Scipios, 
rho  obtained  the  surname  of  Africkmu,  from 
ic  conquest  of  Carthage.  Virg.  M*.  v.  843. 
Scino,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who  ob* 
lined  the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
The  name  seems  lo  be  derived  from  scipio, ' 
rhich  signifies  a  slick,  because  one  of  the  fami-J 
r  had  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had  been 
\  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch 
f  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most  illustrious 
rere—  L  P.  Corn,  a  man  made  master  of  horse 
f  Camillas,  Ac— II,  A  Roman  dictator. 
— III.  L.  Cornel,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  454, 
rho  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. 

— IV.  Another  eoasul,  A.  U.  C.  493. V. 

In.  surnamed  Asina,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  492. 
nd  498.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consul- ' 
lip  in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
>llowing  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and « 
efeated  Han  no,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in  ! 
ardinia.  He  also  took  900  of  the  enemy's  , 
lips,  and  the  eily  of  Panormum  in  Sicily.   He  ; 

ras  father  to  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio. 

rI.  Publius,  ia  the  beginning  of  the  second  j 
'unic  war,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to 
ppose  Annibal ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
nemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempted,  | 
v  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evolutions,  to  ■ 
op  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by  An-  ' 
ibal  near  the  Ticinus,  where  his  son  saved  his 
fe.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  he  , 
btained  some  memorable  victories  over  the 
'artha?inians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coon-  ' 
■y.  His  brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme 
ommand  with  him,  but  their  great  r">nfidence 
roved  their  ruin.  They  separated  (Heir  armies, 
nd  soon  after  Publius  was  furiously  attacked 
v  the  two  Asdrubals  and  Mago,  who  com- 
landed  the  Carthaginian  armies. .  The  forces 
f  Publius  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success 
>e  three  Carthaginian  generals.  Tho  Ro- 
mans were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  commander 
'as  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  sooner  bad 
le  enemv  obtained  this  victory  than  they  im- 
lediatelv  m  -ehed  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,  whom 
ic  revolt  of  30,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened 
nd  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was  already 
pprized  of  bis  brother's  death,  secured  an  erai- 
ence,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on-  all 
ides.  After  desperate  acta  of  valour  he  was 
»fl  among  the  slain,  or,  according  to  some,  he 
ed  into  a  tower,  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
f  his  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Lvv. 
Pabt  II.-4F 


81,  Ac.— Potfb.  4.— Fhr.  8,  c  6,  ftc— Euir op. 

3>  c  8,  Ac. VII.  Publius  Cornelius,  sur- 

named  Afrieanus,  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio, 
who  was  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
saved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cannes 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  in- 
stead of  disheartening  Scipio.  raised  his  ex 
pectations,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some 
of  hi$  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  abandon 
Italy,  ana  to  fly  from  the  insolence  of  the  con- 
queror, than  with  sword  in  hand  he  obliged 
them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to 
put  to  immediate  death  the  first  man  who  at- 
tempted to  retire  from  his  country.  In  his  81st 
yeapScipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable 
office,  which  was  never  given  but  to  such  as  had 
reached  their  87th  year.  Some  time  after,  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Pub* 
lius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  slaughtered, 
and  immediately  youni  Scipio  was  appointed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  bis  father  and  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of 
the  republic.  It  was  scon  kndwn  how  able  he 
was  to  he  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  the  various 
nations  of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four 
years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished  from 
that  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  wbole  prov- 
ince oecame  tributary  to  Rome ;  new  Carthage 
submitted  in  one  day,  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the  continual 
alarms  of  Annibal.  who  was  at  their  gates. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  en- 
counter Annibal  in  Italy ;  but  Scipio  opposed 
the  measures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if 
Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  must  be  con- 
quered in  Africa.  These  bold  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  age{  and  experience  of  the  great 
Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  conduct 
the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With  the 
dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage, 
Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conquests  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain;  the  Carthaginian 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty 
Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and 
his  troops  totally  defeated.  These  repeated 
losses  alarmed  Carthage;  Annibal,  who  was, 
victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantly' 
recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  an  J 
the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  as?e  met  each 
other  in  the  field.  This  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama.  About  80,000  Carthagi- 
nians were  slain,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  208.  Only  800  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.  The  battle  was  decisive, 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio 
granted  on  the  most  severe  and  humiliating 
terms.  The  conqueror,  after  this  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a  triumph,, 
and  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Afrieanus. 
He  offended  the  populace,  however,  in  wishing  ' 
to  distinguish  the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  at  the  public  exhibitions ;  and  when  he 
canvassed  for  the  consulship  for  two  of  his 
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Jrlends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  ap-t 

Iilication  slighted.  He  retired  from  Rome,  no 
onger  to  be  spectator  of  the  ingratitude  of . 
his  countrymen ;  and  in  the  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant he  accompanied  his  brother  against  An- 
liochus,  king  of  Syria.  In  this  expedition  his 
arms  were  attended  with  usual  success,  and 
the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to  the  conditions 
which  the  conquerors  dictated.  At  his  return 
to  Rome,  Africanus  found  the  malevolence  of . 
his  enemies  still  unabated.  Cat©,  bis  inveterate 
rival,  raised  seditions  against  him  and  the  Pe- 
tilii,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accused  the 
conqueror  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  manner.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- 
swer to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniator^  the 
first  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  different : 
charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on  the 
second  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  interrupt- 
ed his  judges,  and  exclaimed.  Tribunes  and 
fellow-citizens,  on  this  day,  this  very  day,  did 
J  conquer  Anntbal  and  the  Carthaginians  :  come, 
therefore,  with  me.  Remans  ;  lei  us  goto  the  capi- 
tal, and  there  return  our  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods  for  the  victories  which  have  attended  our\ 
arms.  These  words  had  the  desired  effect ;  all 
the  assembly  followed  Scipio,  and  the  tribunes 
were  left  atone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet 
when  this  memorable  day  was  past,  Africanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear  j  but  he 
had  retired  to  his  country-house  at  Litem  um. 
The  accusation,  however,  was  stopped  when 
one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished  for 
his  malevolence  against  8cipio,  rose  to  defend 
him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  re- 
flected the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  peo- 
ple that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  should  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ;  and  so 
great  an  aversion  dia  he  express,  as  he  expired, 
for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  senators,  that  he  ordered  his 
'bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  They  were 
-accordingly  inhumated  at  Liternum,  where  his 
wife  ^Emilia,  the  daughter  of  Paulus  <£milras, 
•who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  bis  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  had 
•been  the  companion  of  his  peace  and  of  his  re- 
tirement. If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  life- 
time of  the  hononrs  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
conqueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when 
dead.  The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with 
•reverence ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Africanus  was  regarded  in  the 
following  age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  inno- 
cence, courage,  and  liberality.  As  a  general,  the 
-fame  and  the  greatness  of  his  conquests  explain 
his  character ;  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal 
•declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhus 
king  of  Epirus ;  and  when  Scipio  askec!  him 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  he  had  conquered 
him,  the  Carthaginian  general  answered,  If  I 
had  conquered  you,  Scipio,  I would  call  myself 
greater  than  the  conqueror  of  Darius  and  the'atiy 
of  the  TarenHnes.  •  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  recorded  that 
he  refused  to  see  a  ^eautiftil  princess  that  had 


fallen  into  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  2iev 

Carthage  j  and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  a- 
violate  to  her  parents,  but  also  added  immeax 
presents  for  the  person  to  whom  she  was  beinxb- 
ed.  It  was  to  the  artfu  1  complaisance  of  A  frxa- 
nus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alliance  wai 
Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  and  also  that  warn 
King  Syphax.  The  friendship  of  Scipio  and 
Laelius  is  well  known.   Poly*,  a— P*«*.— Ffar. 

2j  c.  6.— Cic.  in  Brut.  Ac — Eutrap. n.  Lb 

cius  Cornelius,  surnamed  AsuUicus,  acconna- 
nied  his  brother  Africanus  in  his  expeditions  a 
Spain  and  Africa.  He  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  568,  for  his  services  toie 
state,  and  he  was  empowered  to  attack  Ante- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared  wit 
against  the  Romans.  Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Africanus ;  sat 
by  his  own  valour,  and  the  advice  of  the  con- 
querors of  Annibal,  he  routed  the  enemy  is  t 
battle  near  the  city  of  Sardis.  Peace  was  soot 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  Antiocsm 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  home,  obtained 
a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy,  his  prospenft 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  turned  ho 
fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Pettlii,  as 
devoted  favourites,  presented  a  petition  10  the 
people,  in  which  they  prayed  that  an  inoahT 
might  be  made  to  know  what  money  had  bees 
received  from  Antiochus  and  bis  allies.  Tfee 
petition  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiatiess 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  Terentius  Ca- 
leo,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created  prefer. 
The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
family  oi  the  Scipios,  soon  found  Asiaticus.  was 
his  two  lieutenants,  and  his  qusestor,  guilty  of 
having  received,  the  first  6000  pounds  wcij&t 


of  gold  and  480  pounds  weight  ofail  ver,  and  the 
others  nearly  an  equal  sum,  from  the  monarta 
against  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  peep 'e, 
they  were  enjoined  to  make  war.  I  romedjatelr 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  large  fines ;  bet 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declared 
that  be  had  accounted  to  the  public  for  aD  the 
money  that  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  ac4 
therefore  that  he  was  innocent.  For  this  obsti- 
nacy he  was  dragged  to  orison,  bat  his  coma 
Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  oefore  the  people,  aed 
the  praetor  instantly  ordered  the  poods  of  tbe 
prisoner  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  The 
sentence  was  executed,  but  the  effects  of  Scipio 
were  insufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  and  it  was  die 
greatest  justification  of  his  innocence,  that 
whatever  was  found  in  his  house  had  never  brea 
in  the  possession  of  Antiochus  or  his  snhjeeik 
This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate  him,  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  offers  of  his  friends  and  of  his  clients.  Sooe 
time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  Im- 
putes between  Eomenes  and  Seleocns,  and  at  lit 
return,  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such  ut- 
common  liberality,  that  Asiaticus  was  enabled 
to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  over 
Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days,  at  h*  e*n 
expense.  Liv.  88,  c.  56,  Ac. — Busrop.  4.— 
lit  Nasica,  was  son  of  Cneus  Scipio  and  cous- 
in to  Scipid  Africanus.  He  was  refused  the 
consulship,  thoneh  supported  Hy  the  interest 
and  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Annibal 
Afterwards,  having  obtained  it,  he  c-oqnerei 
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Ike  Boii,  and  gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also 
successful  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,the  Roman  sen- 
ate delegated  one  of  their  tody,  who  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  innocence  of  his  life,  to 
go  and  meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Osiia. 
JNisica  was  the  object  of  their  choice.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  active  pan  he  took  in 
confuting  the  accusations  laid  against  the  two 
Scipios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  enmity  against  the  Gracchi, 
to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.    PaUre.  2,  c. 

1,  &c— Flor.  2,  c.  15.— *IAv.  29.  c.  14.  &c. 

IV.  Publ.  ASmilianus,  son  of  Paulus,  the  con- 
queror of  Perseus,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  He  received  the  same  sur- 
name as  his  grandfather,  and  was  called  Afri- 
canus the  younger  ion  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carthage.  iEmilianus  first  appeared  in 
the  Roman  armies  under  his  father,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  as  a  legionary  tri- 
bune in  the  Spanish  provinces.  He  passed  into 
Africa  to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  King 
IVlasinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  the, 
spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was' 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  which  soon  produced  the  third  Punic 
war.  Some  time  after  JEmilianus  was  made 
edile,  and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under 
the  age  required  for  that  important  office.  The 
surname  which  he  had  received  from  his  grand- 
father he  was  doomed  lawfully  to  claim  as  his 
own.  He  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  with 
Carthage,  and  as  ne  was  permitted  by  the  senate 
to  choose  his  colleague,  he  took  with  him  his 
friend  I/elias,  whose  father  of  the  same  name 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
the  victories  of  the  first  Africanus.  The  siege 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Romans  were  not  continued  with 
rfvigojr.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  the  enemy  than  every  communica- 
tion with  the  land  was  cut  off;  and,  that  they 
misfht  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  stu- 
pendous mole  wa«*  thrown  across  the  harbour 
with  immense  labour  and  expense.  Alt  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  aye,  or 
<ex,  employed  themselves  without  cessation  to 
H  •»  another  harbour,  and  to  build  and  equip  ano- 
ther fleet.  In  a  short  time,  in  spile  of  the  vigil- 
ance and  activity  of  £mi1ianus,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  to  see  another  harbour  formed, 
and  50  galleys  suddenly  issuing  under  sail, 
teadf  for  the  engagement.  This  unexpected! 
fleet,  by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman 
fthips,'mi?ht  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the 
delay  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  their 
rause,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  possession' 
<jf  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and  by  his 
*nteeq  nent  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
eates  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
•ie  made  his  way  bv  fire  and  sword.  The  sur- 
render of  about  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  submission 
of  Canha«e,  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city  was 
pet  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  obliged  to 
demolish  its  very  walls  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melan- 
choly and  tragical  scene ;  and  in  bewailing  the , 


miseries  of  Carthage,  he  expressed  bis  fears  lesr 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age,  should 
exhibit  such  a  dreadful  conflagration.  The  re- 
turn of  JEmilianus  to  Rome  was  thai  of  another 
conqueror  of  Annibal ;  and,  like  him,  he*  was 
honoured  with- a  magnificent  triumph,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Africanus.  He  was 
chosen  consql  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
carried  on  without  success  against  Numantia. 
The  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that 
of  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of 
.Carthage  obtained  the  vifcory  enly  when  the  ene- 
mies had  been  consumed  by  famine  or  by  self- 
destruction,  B.  C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in 
Spain,  JEmilianas  was  honoured  with  a  second 
triumph,  and  with  the  surname  of  Numantinus. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  his 
brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was-  lawful,  Scipio 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and 
was  received  with  hisses.  His  firmness,  how- 
ever, silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  assembly, 
and  some  time  after  he  retired  from  the  clam- 
ours of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend 
Lslius,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  inno- 
cent pleasures  and  amusements.  Though  fond 
of  retirement  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Seropronian  law, 
and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  of  Italy.  This  active 
part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pleasure  by  the 
friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  only  the  senate, 
but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins,  and  neighbour- 
ing states,  conducted  their  illustrious  friend 
and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  also  the 
universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be  quiet- 
ed  by  the  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be 
on  the  morrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  this, 
however,  the  expectations  or  Rome  were  frus- 
trated, Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world ;  and  those  who  in- 
quired for  the  causes  of  this  sudden  death  per- 
ceived violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded 
that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  19a  This 
assassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
was  committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius  Car- 
bo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccua,  who 
supported  the  Seropronian  law,  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced the  murderers  into  his  room.  No  inqui- 
ries were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death ; 
Gracchus  wasthe  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the 
only  atonement  which  the  populace  made  for 
the'death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  to  show  their  concern  by  tteir  cries  and 
loud  lamentations,  ^milianus,  like  his  grand- 
father, was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  from 
the  flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
tions, written  bv  Phoenician  and  Punic  authors. 
In  the  midst  of  his  irreatness  he  died  poor,  and 
his  nephew,  CL  Pnbius  Maximus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarre  found  in  his  house  thirty-two 
pounds  taeight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
g->ld.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  the  greatest  commendations: 
and,  indeed,  no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon-  his  character,  private  as  well  as  public, 
695 
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ft*  the  words  ef  his  rival  Metetks,  who  told 
hit  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  lo  go  end  attend 
the  Juneral  of  the  greatest  man  that  aver  lived 
or  rhonld  hve  in  Rome.  Lav.  44,  dfcc—  Cic.  <k 
Struct.    Oral,  in  Brut.  A*.— P<fyb<~-Jtopian. 

—Paterc.  1,  c.  13,  Ac— FUr* V.  A  sob  of 

the  first  Africanus,  taken  captive  by  Antioehus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  bis  falter  without 
a  ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young  <£iuil- 
iaous,  the  sen  of  Paulas  J&milius,  who  was 
afterwards  surnamed  Africanus.  Like  his  ftv- 
ther  Scipio,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ibodness  for  literatun)  and  his  valour  ut  the 
Roman  armies.—- -VI.  Metellus,  the  father-in- 
law,  of  Pompey,  appointed  commander  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phat- 
salia,  and  afterwards  retired  to.  Africa  with 
Cato.  He  was  defeated  by  Cesar  at  Thapsu*. 
PluL— — VIT.  Salutio,a  mean  person  in  Caesar's 
army  in  Africa,  The  general  appointed  him 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  ridicule  him,  or 
because  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  de- 
clared that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious 
in  Africa.  P/*/.— VHI.  L.  Cornelius,  a  con- 
sul who  opposed  Sylla.  He  was  at  last  deserted 
by  his  army  and  proscribed.  j 

Scopus,  t.  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe-' 
sua,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  hus- 
band. One  of  his  statues  of  Venus  was  among 
the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  adorned. 
Scopes  lived  about  430  years  before  Christ. 

Pans.  1,  c  43,  Ac Uorat.  4,  Qd.  8.—  Virg. 

0,e.  9.— Plin.  34,  c.  8.  1.  36,  c.  5. IL  An 

JEtoUan,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  against  his 
enemies  Afatiochus  and  his  allies.  He  after* 
wards  conspired  against  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  was  put  to  death,  B.  C.  196. 

Scoapieoi y  and  Scokdiscb.     Vid.  Part  III* 

Scribonia,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  be  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    SucUm.  in  Aug:  63. 

Scyhx,  a  geographer  and  mathematician  of 
Car ia,  in  the  age  or  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
about  520  years  before  Christ.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  after  a  journey  of  30  months  he  visited 
Egypt.  Somesuppose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
invested  geographical  tables.  The  latest  edition 
of  the  Periphis  of  Scylax,  is  that  of  Gronovius, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  \m.—R*r<>doL  4,  c.  U.—Strab. 

ScriiUS  and  Dipienus,  statuaries  of  Crete* 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  he  sons  and  pupils  of  Daedalus,  and 
they  established  a  school  at  Sicyon,  where  they 
taught  the  principles  of  their  profession.  Pans. 
-Pli*.  36,  c  4, 

ScTLfrnus,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  he  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  tbem  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks 
tied  together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  con- 
vinced them  that  when  altogether  firmly  united 
Iheir  power  would  be  insuperable,  but  if  ever 
disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easyprey  to  their 
enemies.    PhU.de  garr. 

SetfNes,  MucB,  a  native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in  thecourt 


of  Tiberius.     His  father's   name  was  Sea 

Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  oi  a* 
pretoriaa  guards.    His  mother  was  descent 
from  the  Junian  family.    Sejanus  first  gasai 
the  favour  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  grand*.*  u  A* 
gustus,  but  afterwards  be  attached  himscii  a 
the  interest  and  the  views  of  .Tiberius,  who  &i 
sat  on  the  imperial  throne.   The  emperor,  vtife 
he  distrusted  others,  communicated  his  greats 
secrete  to  bis  fawning  favourite.     Sejacus  la- 
proved  his  confidence,  and  when  he  had  iusk 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  1  iberi&a,  u 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  (kvoariie  citfe 
soldiers  and  of  the  senate.    As  commander  d 
the  prauorian  guards  he  was  the  second  mas  a 
Rome,  and  in. that  important  office  he  made  as 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beiwnL 
His  affability  and  condescension  gained  ta 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  favourites  and  adhered  a 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers  aa£ 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  is 
interest    The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  Vet 
well  known ;  yet  to  advance  with  more  success 
he  attempted  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  real- 
tors.   In  this  be  met  with  no  opposition.  A 
man  who  had  the  disposal  of  places  of  bocoer 
and  dignity,  and  who  had  the  command  of  tk 
public'  money,  cannot  but  be  a  favours*  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance,    h  * 
even  said  that  Sejanus  gained  to  his  views  i3 
the  wives  of  the  senators  by  a  private  and  mm 
secret  promise  of  marriage  to  each  of  tbea 
whenever  be  had  made  himself  indepesdeat 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.    Yet,  how/ever  ocrat- 
ful  with  the  best  and  noblest  families  in  tk 
empire,  Sajanus  had  to  combat  numbers  is  tk 
bouse  of  the  emperor;  but  these  seeming  otat- 
cles  were  soon  removed.    All  the  children  vd 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  too* 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pre- 
tences ;  and  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  W 
striking  Sejanus,  made   his   destruction  saii 
and  inevitable.    Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  v» 
gained  by  Sejanus,  and,  though  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  assst 
her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  hro&and,  sad 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Drusus  vat 
dead.    No  sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned,  tfca 
Sejanus  openly  declared  his  wish  to  many  li- 
via.   This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberias; 
and  the  emperor,  by  recommend  ing  CSermasirts 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se- 
janus bold  and  determined.    He  was  more  ar- 
gent in  his  demands;  and  when  be  could  cor 
gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  be  pervaded 
him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise  of  Raw 
and  the  troubles  of  the  government.     Tiheri*> 
naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury,  yielded  10 
his  representations,  and  retired  to  Campania, 
leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  mvcurfe, 
and  he  was  now  without  a  master.     Prudence 
and  moderation  might  have  made  him  what  se 
wished  to  be,  but  he  offended  the  whole  empire 
when  he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  Roc*, 
and  Tiberius  only  the  dependant  prince  of  die 
island  of  Ciprern,  where  he  had  retii-ad.    Ti- 
berius was  upon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sejanus,  and  when  be  had  been  ah 
formed  that  his  favourite  bad  had  the  nwaaaea 
and  audacity  to  ridicule  him  by  introducing  hfe 
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<m  the  stage,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
accused  before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  de- 
serted by  ail  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by 
fortune;  and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  darting  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was  seized 
without  resistance,  and  the  same  clay  strangled 
in  prison,  A.  D.  31.  His  remains  were  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  and  insolence  of  the  populace, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations  were  involved  in 
his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  his  resent- 
ment and  suspicions  all  those  who  were  even 
connected  with  Sejanos,  or  had  shared  his  fa- 
vours and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Tacit.  3, 
Ann.  Ajt.—Dio.  58.— Suet,  in  Tib. 

Sbius,  Cm.  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous  horse, 
o\  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty.  He  was 
put  tq  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horse, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  which  was  called  Sejanus  ejtm**  became 
unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his  property,  with  every 
member  of  his  family.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
ille  homo  habet  Sejanum  equum,  applied  to  such 
as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes.  An.  Gel- 
/tv*v3,  c.  9. 

Seitjs  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guards. 

SELftne,the  wife  of  Anfiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
put  to  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
She  was  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt* 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Lalhurus. 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  and 
afterwards  by  desire  .of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  Gryphus.  At  the  death  of  Gryphus, 
*he  had  married  Antiochus,  surnamed  Eusebes, 
the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyztcenus,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first 
married  the  father,  and  after  his  death,  his  son 
Easebes.  ^  Appian.  Syr.  &c. 

Ssr^nciDjK,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
narchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucns  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of 
the  Seleucidae  begins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucns,  B.  C.  312,  and  ends  at  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The  order 
in  which  these  monarch*  reigned  is  shown  in 
the  account  of  Syria.     Vid.  Syria. 

Seleucus,  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  surnamed  Nicator  or  Victorious, 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  Afler  the  king's  death 
he  received^Babylon  as  his  province ;  but  hie 
ambitions  views,  and  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Kumenes  as  J>e  passed  through  his  territories, 
rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  he  fled  for 
5*retv  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  re- 
cover Babylon,  which  Antigonus  had  seized  in 
his  absence  and  be  increased  his  dominions  by 
the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of 
The  neighbouring  provinces.  When  he  had 
«trenffthened  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucns 
-mitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
«f  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
against  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus;  and 


after  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  his 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucns  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which  he 
called  Anttoch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  and 
made  it  the  capita)  of  his  dominions.  He  also 
made  war  against  Demetrius  and  Lysimachus, 
though  he  had  originally  married  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived  in 
the  closest  friendship  with  the  latter.  Seleucas 
was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  servants, 
called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  on  whom  ha 
bestowed  the  greatest  favours.  According  to 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the 
Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der. His  benevolence  has  been  commended  ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  not 
to  enslave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more 
happy.  He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in 
different  parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled 
with  Greek  tolonies,  whose  national  industry, 
learning,  religion,  and  spirit,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  Greeks,  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  from  their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece. 
and  among  them  were  those  of  Harmodins  and 
Aristogiton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  280 years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  "58th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his  days 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where 
he  was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Soler.  Justin.  13,  c.  4,  1.  15,  c.  4, 1.  16,  c.  3, 
&c— PhU.  in  Dem.—Plin.  6,  c.  17.— Pans.  8. 

c.  51.— Joseph.  Ant.  12. The  3d,  surnamed 

Callinicus,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  bis  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent 
storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by 
his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made  himself  powerful 
by  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  house 
of  the  Seleucidae,  between  the  two  brothers, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus;  and  after  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  286,  after  a  reign  of 
20  years.  Seleucus  had  received  ahe  sum  ate 
of  Pogon,  from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Gait- 
linicus,  ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortu- 
nate reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  In  marriage  to  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus.    Sfrab.  16. — Justin.  27. — Appian.  de 

Svr. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Seleucus 

2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Ceraunus,  by  antiphrasis,  as  he  was 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother ' 
Antiochus,  though  only  15  years  old,  ascended 
the  throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebrated 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great.  Appian. 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 

the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Svria.  He  was  sur- 
named PhUopator,  or,  according  to  Josephus, 
Soter.    His  empire  had  been  weakened  by  the 
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foroaaa  when  be  r  became  monarch,  and  the 
ye&rly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  to  those 
victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
power  and  consequence -among  nations.  Seleu- 
cus  was  poisoned  after  a  reign  of  13  years,  B. 
C.  175.  His  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  receive  his  education,  and  he 
became  a  prince  of  great  abilities.  Strab.  16.— 
Justin.  2&.—Appian—  The  5th,  succeeded  his 
father  Demetrius  Nicator  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  Be  was  pot 
to  death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleo- 
patra, his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
nusband  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  many  historians  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian 

monarch*. The  6th,  one  of  the  Seleucidae, 

son. of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  Svria.  He  was  some  time  after  ban- 
ished from  his  kingdom  by  Amiochus  Pius,  son 
of  Cyzicenus,  and  fled  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
burnt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93. 

Appian. — Joseph. A    prince    of  Syria    to 

whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of 
which  they  had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  ac- 
cepted it,  but  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Cyoiosactes^or  Scul- 
lion, for  bis  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was  at 
last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried. 

Semiramis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  young 
Assyrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  Simmos,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ni- 
nus, found  her  and  brought  her. up  as  his  own 
child./ Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Men  ones,  th*e  governor  of  Niniveh,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by 
her  advice  and  prudent  directions,  she  hastened 
the  king's  operations  and  took  the  cily.  These 
eminent  services,  but  chiefly  her  uncommon 
beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch 
asked  her  of  her  husband,  and  offered  him 
instead,  his  daughter  Sosana ;  but  Menones, 
who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refused,  and 
and  wben  Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entrea- 
ties, he  hung  himself.  No  sooner  was  Me- 
nones dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
aspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  she 
find  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  fond 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  and  sole  eroperess  of  Assyria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent;  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
herself  on  the  throne;  and  when  she  had  no 
enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  repair 
tV  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her^  means, 
Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  part 
of  her  dominions,  and  left  every  where  im- 
mortal monuments  of  her  greatness  and  be- 
nevolence. To  render  the  roads  passable  and 
communications  easy,  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  filled  np  valleys ;  and  water  was  conveved 
at  a  ffreat  expense,  by  larsre  and  convenient 
anuedurts,  to  barren  d^erts  and  unfruitful 
Trains.  She  was  not  less  disf  tnsmished  as  a  war- 
rior; many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
conquered;  and  wben  Semiramis  was  once 
•old,  as  she. was  dressin?  her  hair,  that  Babylon  , 
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had  revolted,  she  left  ber  toilet  with  pnripife 

tion,  nnd,  though  only  half  dressed,  she  re- 
fused to  have  the  rest  of  her  head  adonej 
before  the  sedition  was  quelled  and  tnuHmjUjj 
re-established.  Semiramis  has  been  accused  a 
licentiousness,  and  some  authors  have  i*. 
served,  that  she  regularly  called  the  strongs* 
and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to  her  aims,  sail 
afterwards  put  them  to  death  .that  they  rn^di 
not  be  living  witnessesof  her  incontinence.  Her 
passion  for  her  son  was  also  unnatural,  and  i 
was  this  criminal  propensity  which  indued 
Ninyas  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  o*a 
bands.  Some  say  that  Semiramis  was  changed 
into  a  dove  after  death,  and  received  immoral 
honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  supposed  that  si* 
lived  about  1965  years  before  the  Christian  en, 
and  that  she  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her  ut 
and  the  25th  of  her  reign-/  Man  j  fabulous  n> 
ports  have  been  propagated  about  Semiraos. 
and  some  have  declared  that  for  some  time  su 
disguised  herself  aud  passed  for  her  son  Kiam. 
Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  X—BtrodoL  1,  c.  184.— Dei  5. 
— Mela,  i,  c.  Z.—Strab.  b.—Paterc.  I,  c  £- 
Justin.  l,c.  1,  &c-rProperL  3,  eL  11,  v.  21.- 
Plut.de  Fort.  &.c.—Ooul.  Amor.  1.  el.iT.  U, 
Mel.  4,v.  58.— MarceU.  14,  c.  6. 

Sempronu,  I.  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  learning 

and  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. Ii 

Also  a  sister  of  the  Graccni,  who  is  aceu.<ed  af 
having  assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  Gracchai, 
and  Flaccus,  to  murder  her  husband,  Scipk- 
African  us  the  younger.  The  name  of  Semp?o- 
nia  was  common  to  the  female  descendants  oi 
the  family  of  the  Scmpronii,  Gracchi,  a&» 
Scipios. 

Sempronta  Lex  de  magistralibus,  bv  C.  Sro 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  tJ.  C.  630, 
ordained  that  no  person  who  bad  been  legallj 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misdemeanor, 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  office  *saE. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  sutler. 

Another,  de  civilate,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 

C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judemeri 
should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen  wKbort 
the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the  sees'?. 
There  were  also  some  other  regulations  meter- 
ed in  this  law. Another,  de  eamiliit,  bv  \h» 

same,  A.  U.  C.  635.  It  ordained  that  in  prh?» 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chorea  br 
lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  o/der  z{ 

their  classes. Another  de  camitHs,  bv  tie 

same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  the  Latin 
allies  of  Home,  the  privilege  of  jrtvin?  th^r 
votes  at  elections,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citi- 
zens.  Another,  de  provinciis,  by  the  saw 

A.  TJ.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  sena'c* 
should  be  permitted,  before  the  assembly  «  tb* 
consular  eomiiia,  to  determine  as  they  *plea-*d 
the  particular  provinces  which  should  V 
proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  bv  W, 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  th? 
power  of  interposing  against  a  decree  of  rb* 

senate. Another,  called  Aereri*  prio*.  hw 

T.  Sempronins  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  TJ.  C. 
630.  It  confirmed  the  lex  afrnria  Ueinifi, 
and  enacted  that  all  such  us  were  in  pos«e^k«i 
of  more  lands  than  that  .aw  allowed,  shrold 
immediately  resign  them  to  be  divided  wmrm? 
the  poorer  citizens.  Three  c  irnmresiuacrs  w*»rg 
appointed  to  put  this  law  into  <  fcecutioa,  and  its 
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consequences  were  so  violent,  as  it  was  directly 
made  against  the  nobles  and  senators,  that  it 

cost   the  author  his  life. Another,  called 

Agrarian  altera,  by  the  same.  It  required  that 
all  the  ready  money  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had 
left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply 
them  with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite 
in  husbandry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch 
should  be  termed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and 
the  money  drawn  from  thence  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  people. Another,  frwne*- 

taria,  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracch us.  It  required 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  so  much  to  every  in- 
dividual, for  which  it  was  required  that  they 
should  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a  semissis 
and  a  *»v»s.— Another,  de  usurd,  by  M.  Sem- 
pronius, the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  560.  It  ordained 
that  in  lending  money  to  the  Latins  and  the 
allies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  should  be  ob- 
served as  well  as  among  the  citizens.— Ano- 
ther, dejudicibus,  by  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius, 
A.  U.  C.  630.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  senatorii 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  fro 

them  to  the  Roman  knights. Another,  mjiu 

taris,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  pay. 
It  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  army  before  the  age  of  17. 

Sempronius,  I.  (A.  Atratwus,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  consul  Cassias  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tribunes. II.  L.  Atratinus.  a  con- 
sul, A.  IT.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Pa- 
pirius. III.  Caius,  a  consul,  summoned  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  people  because  he  had 
f  roght  with  ill  success  against  the  Volsci.— 

IV.  Sophus,  a  consul  against  the  JSqui.  He 
also  fought  against  the  Picentes,  and  during  the 
engagement  there  was  a  dreadful  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  .Sophus  encour- 
aged them,  and  observed  that  the  earth  trem- 
bled only  for  fear  of  changing  ils  old  masters. — 

V.  A  man  who  proposed  a  law  that  no  person 
should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  A.  U. 
C.  449.  He  repudiated  his  wife  because  she 
had  gone  to  see  a  spectacle  without  his  permis- 
Mon  or  knowledge.— VI.  A  legionary  tribune, 
who  led  away  from  Cannse  the  remaining  part 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Carthasrin  ians.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
fought  in  the.  field  against  Annibal  with  great 
success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. — ■-VIL  Ti- 
berius Longos,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginians,  in  an  engagement  which  he  had 
begun  against  the  approbrtion  of  his  colleague 
C.  Seipio.    He  afterwards  obtained  victories 

over  Hanno  and  the  Gaols. VIII.  Tiberius 

Gracchus,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Campanians.   He  was  afterwards 
ftetraved  bv  Fnlvius,  a  Lucanian,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
had  made  a  long  and  bloody  resistance  against , 
Ae  enemv.    Hannibal  showed  great  honour  to  j 
his  remains ;  a  funeral  pile  was  raised  at  the  i 
head  of  the  camp,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  1 


walked  round  it  in  solemn  procession.— —IX 
The  father  of  the  Gracchi.     Vid.  Gracchus* 

S£nAtc8,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  slate  among 
the  Romans.  The  members  of  this  body,  called 
senatores,  on  account  of  their  age,  and  patrts, 
on  account  of  tfceir  authority,  were  of  the  great- 
est consequence  in  the  republic.  The  senate 
was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  govern  tb« 
city,  and  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  staur 
i  during  his  absence.  The  senators  whom  Romu- 
lus created  were  a  hundred,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards added  the  same  number  when  the  Sabines 
had  migrated  to  Rome.  Tarquin  the  ancient 
made  the  senate  consist  of  300,  and  this  number 
\  remained  fixed  for  a  long  time.  After  the  ex- 
,  pulsion  of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose  tyranny  bad 
thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as  the  plebeians, 
164  new  senators  were  chosen  to  complete  the 
300;  and  as  they  were  called  conscripts,  the 
senate  ever  afterwards  consisted  of  members 
who  were  denominated  patres  and  conscripti. 
The  number  continued  to  fluctuate  during  the 
times  of  the  republic,  but  gradually  increased  to 
700,  and  afterwards  to  900  under  Julius  Cossar, 
who  filled  the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  and 
order.  Under  Augustus  the  senators  amounted 
to  1000,  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  300, 
which  being  the  cause  of  complaints,  induced 
the  emperor  to  limit  the  number  to  600.  The 
place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  themonarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  members,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  ii  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuhs, 
till  the  election  of  the  censors,  who  from  their 
office  seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice 
of  men  whose  characters  were  irreproachable. 
Sometimes  the  assembly  of  the  people  elected 
senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae.  Only  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  senate ;  and  when  the  plebe- 
ians were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
state,  it  was  then  required  that  they  should  be 
born  of  free  citizens.  It  was  also  required  that 
the  candidates  should  be  knights  before  their 
admission  into  the  senate.  They  were  to  be 
above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previously 
passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor, 
tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  pnetor,  and  consul. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  senators  whom 
Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men ;  yet  his  suc- 
cessors neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
below  the  age  of  35  were  admitted  by  courtesy 
into  the  senate.  The  dignity  of  a  senator  could 
not  be  supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000 
sesterces,  or  about  70002.  English  money ;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum, 
were  generally  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators. 
This  regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  age  of 
the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.  The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profession.  They  were  di»- 
tinguished  lrom  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their 
dress;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  half  boots  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a  crescent  orsilver.bockle  in 
the  form  of  a  C  -,  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
fined only  to  the  descendants  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  had  been  elected  bv  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seem*  to  imply.  Thev  had  the  sole 
right  of  feasting  publidv  in  the  capital  in  cere- 
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oaoial  habits ;  t'.iey  sat  in  coroJe  chairs,  and  ai 
the  representation  of  plays  and  public  specta- 
cles they  were  honoured  wiih  particular  seats. 
Whenever  they  travelled  abroad,  even  on  their 
own  business,  tney  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  ana  always  (bund  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  attendants  ready  prepared 
on  the  road ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally 
termed  freelegmium.  On  public  festivals  they 
wore  iheprmtexta,  or  long  white  robe  with  pur* 
pie  borders.  The  right  of  convocating  the  ben- 
ate  belonged  only  to  the  monarchs ;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  toe  consuls, 
the  dioiator,  master  of  the  horse,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribunes  of  the  people ;  but  no  magis- 
trate could  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribunes  ex- 
cepted. The  lime  of  meeting  was  generally 
three  times  a  month,  on  the*calends; nones,  and 
ides.  •  Under  Augustus  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
place  wbere  they  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus,  Apollo,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&c.,  or  in  the  Curia  called  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom* 
pcia,  etc.  When  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
Bellona  or  of  Apollo;  and  the  same  ceremony  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  they 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  absent  without  some  proper  cause,  were 
always  fined.  In  the  reign  ox  Augustus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No- 
thing was  transacted  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset.  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  they  appointed  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  ambassadors,  distribu- 
ted the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  had  the 
management  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  la 
the  republic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings ;  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  prartors, 
and  censors,  sat  first ;  ufter  these  the  inferior 
magistrate*,  such  as  the  ediles  and  quaestors ; 
and,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  but 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,  the 
opinion  of  the  princep*  Mfutiu*,  or  the  person 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted :  and  ia  the  age  of  Ctesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  vear,  on  whom  the  consul  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.  Under  the  emperors, 
the  same  rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls  ! 
were  general  I  v  consulted  before  all  others,  j 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into  i 
the  senate,  which  was  always  called  referre  md 
smoltMn,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked,  I 
was  permitted  to  speak  npoa  it  as  long  as  he  i 


(,  and  on  that  account  it  was  often  asm 
or  the  senators  to  prouact  their  spe*.*  «*»  uli  t 
was  too  late  to  determine.    When  tLe  quean 
was  put,  they  passed  to  the  aide  of  thai  speaker 
whose  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  major itj«f 
votes  was  easily  collected  without  the  trouble «' 
counting  the  numbers.  This  mode  of  proceaV 
ing  was  called  jmdibus  in  aUcujus  jeafnifMs 
ire,  and  therefore  on  that  account,  the  seas&a 
who  had  not  the  privilege  of  speaking,  batoair 
the  rights  giving  a  silent  vote,  such  as  bat 
some  curule  honours,  and  on  Lhai  account  wen 
permitted  to  ait  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deuk» 
ate,  were  denominated  pedarii  wtnattrrtx.  Aim 
the  majority  had  been  know*,  the  matter  «■ 
determined,  and  the  trnoius  consuitmm  was  b> 
mediately  written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  a 
the  feet  of  the  .chief  magistrate*,  and  it  vm 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  tat 
house.  When  there  was  not  a  sufficient  noma? 
of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  vai 
called  teiuU%s  auetoriims,  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence if  it  did  not  afterwards  pass  into  a 
stnaius  conmUum.    The  tribunes  of  the  pes* 
pie.  by  the  word  veto,  could  stop  the  defaata. 
and  the  decrees  of  the  assembled   senate,  ai 
also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  authority  wit 
him  who  bad  proposed  the  matter.     The  arat- 
lusctnsuUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of  thecoa* 
sals,  who  suppress  or  preserve  them ;  but  about 
the  vear  of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  depo» 
sited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  ia 
the  treasury,  bv  the  ediles  of  the  people.    Tat 
degradation  of  the  senators  was  aaadebymt 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  be  called 
over  the  list  of  the  senate.     This  was  caDed 
preterite,  A  senator  could  be  again  introduced 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  character, 
or  fortune,  which  had  been  the  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawfully  called  him  unonahnea. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  often  sodden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mentioned, 
upon  any  emergency.    After  the  death  of  J. 
Caesar  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the 
ides  of  March,  which  were  called  parricidiwm, 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assas- 
sinated.   The  sons  of  the  senators,  after  they 
had  put  on  the  togs  virilis,  were  permuted  10 
come  into  the  senate,  but  this  was  afterward? 
limited.    Vid.  Ptpirius,    The  rank  and  au- 
thority of  the  senators,  which  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  first  ages  of  the   republic,  and 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to  de- 
clare that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venerable 
assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  un- 
der the  emperors.    Men  of  the  lowest  charac- 
ter were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  the  emperors 
took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illustrious  body 
of  their  privileges  and  authority ;  and  the  sena- 
tors themselves  by  their  meanness  and  serrfliff, 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyranny  of  the5ove» 
reign,  to  diminish  their  own  consequence;  sad 
by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Nero  and  the 
cruellies  of  a  Domitian,  they  convinced  the 
world  that  they  no  longer  possessed  saHeiest 
prudence  or  authority  to  be  consorted  on  mat- 
ters of  weight  and  importance.    In  the  e4eeoon 
of  successors  to  the  imperial  purple  after  Au- 
gustus, iHe  approbation  of  the  senate  was  cos- 
suited  ;  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  eoanrsr, 
and  the  concurrence  of  a  body  nf  men  vat 
little  regarded  who  were  withe  *   pvwwr,  and 
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under  the  control  of  a  mercenary  army.  .The 
title  of  Clarusumu  was  given  to  the  senators 
tinder  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the'  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Justinian.  13  centuries  after 
ils  first  institution  by  Romulus. 

SfiwicA,  M.  Annaus,  a  native  of  Cordoba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom,  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, Annaeus  Novatus,  and  Annaeus  Mela, 
the  lather  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  by  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  coltatton  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  ape,  and  from  that  circumstance, 
and  for  distinction,  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  declamator.  He  left  Corduba  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight  His 
son,  L.  Annsus  Seneca,  who  was  born  about 
six  years  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
by  his  extraordinary  talents.  He  was  taught 
eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  the  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals;  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  from  certain 
meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  treat  advantage;  but  the  fear 
of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
jealous  of  his  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
his  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
ployment in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  qussster,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  Livilla, 
removed  him  from  Rome,  and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished bim  for  some  time  into  Corsica.  During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  language  and  sublimity;  but  be 
won  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  innocence  and  character.  The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
pea,  and  after  he  had  remained  Ave  years  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperess  to  take 
-are  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
iestined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  In  the  hon- 
Durable  doty  of  preceptor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
plause, and  as  long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice, 
Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
if  the  son  of  Agnppina.  Some,  however,  are 
:lamorous  against  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
hat  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  vices 
vhich  disgraced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
nan.  This  may  be  the  language  of  malevo- 
ence  or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the 
•orrupted  age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  bad  to 
vithstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures, 
iv;  debauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
>ot  perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destroying 

roan  whose  example,  from  vicious  incline- j 
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lions,  he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  salutary 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  to 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure •  he  had  been  accused  of  having  amassed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  built 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  gar- 
dens, during  the  four  years  in  which  he  had 
attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouring  under  a 
disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap* 
pened  some  time  after,  Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  by  Natalia,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself.  He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mes- 
senger from  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  worda 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.  As  for  his  wife,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo- 
sopher's wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
still  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.  Seneca's  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  his  friends. 
To  hasten  his  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  effect ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  freely.  This  was  attended 
with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers 'were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suffocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  66th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  53d 
year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  which 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero,  *Thc  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired  'for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constancy,  and  his  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.  His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornaments,  and 
seems*  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  treatises  are  de  tr<4,  de 
consolation*,  de  providentid,  de  tranquiUitale 
animi,  de  clementtd,  de  sapienlis  consiantid, 
de  otis  sajnenHs,  de  brevilate  viUe,  de  benefciis, 
de  vUA  beaiA,  besides  his  naUerales  quextiones, 
Indus  t»  Cla+dinm,  moral  letter*,  Ac.  There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  8eneea. 
Clointilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  com- 
position, and,  according  to  others,  Troms  and 
the  IRffohfha  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  Aftememnen,  Hercules,  furtns  TkyesUt  <f- 
Hercules  in  Oeta,  by  his  father,  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.  The  beat  editions  of  Seneca  ere  thee*- 
of  Antwerp,  fol.  161ft,  and  of  Gronoviu*,  3 
vols.  Arost.  1672;  and  those  of  his  tragedies, 
are  thai  of  Schroder,  4to.  Delph.  1796;  mad 
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the  9to.  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.  1688.    Tacit. 

Ann.  \%  &c—Di*.Su*Un.  in  Ner.  Ac.— 
QuintU. 

Sbntu  Lex,  de  smote,  by  C.  Sentius,  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacting  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  senators. 

Sentios,  On.  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
accoant  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Greek. 

Septbrion,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
a  representation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by 
Apollo,  and  of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

Septimus,  I.  (Tit.)  a  Roman  knight,  distin- 
guished by  his  poetical  compositions,  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  6  of 

his  S  lib.  of  Odes  to  him. II.  A  native  of 

Africa,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  as  a 
poet.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  hymn 
in  praise  of  Janus.  Only  11  of  his  verses  are 
preserved.    M.  Terent. — CrwUus  in  vita. 

Sequahi.     Vid.  Part.  I. 

Sbrapio,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

Serenvs  Samomctjs,  a  physician  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Caracalla.  There 
remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on  medi- 
cine, the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1706,  in 
eVo,  Amst. 

Seroius,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. 

A  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veii.  The 
family  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and  branched 
out  into  the  several  families  of  the  Fidenates, 
SM,  Catilim*,  NaU*>  Oceila,  and  Planet. 

Serranus,  a  surname  given  to  Cine  inn  at  us, 
because  he  was  found  sowing  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
however  suppose  that  Serranus  was  a  different 
person  from  Cincinnatus.    Plin.  18,  c.  3. — 

lAv.  3,  c.  36.— Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  844. A  poet 

of  some  merit  in  Domitian's  reign.  Juv.  7,  v.  80. 

Sbrtorius,  GtntNTus,  a  Roman  general,  son 
of  Quintus  and  Rhea,  born  at  Nursia.  His 
first  campaign  was  under  tbe  great  Marius, 
against  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  battle  he 
fought.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  enemies,  Serto- 
rius  accompanied  them,  but  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  afterwards 
fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  pro- 
scribed him,'and  in  this  distant  province  he  be- 
haved himself  with  so  much  address  and  valour 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the 
country.  He  instituted  public  schools,  and 
edncated  the  children  of  the  country  in  the 

C»  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
e.  He  had  established  a  senate,  over  which 
he  presided  with  consular  authority,  and  the 
Romans  who  followed  his  standard,  paid  equal 
reverence  to  his  person.  He  pretended  to  hold 
commerce  with  heaven  by  means  of  a  white 
hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  great  success, 
and  which  followed  him  every  where,  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  success  of  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  and  bis  popularity  among  the  natives, 
alarmed  the  Romans.  They  sent  some  troops 
to  oppose  htm,  but  with  little  success.  Pour 
armies  were  found  insufficient  to  crush,  or  even 
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hurt  Sertorius;  and  Pompey  and  Metettus,  wai 
never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining  fe 
victory,  where  driven  with  dishonour  fruntar 
field.  Bnt  the  favourite  of  the  laisiianima 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  usually  a- 
tend  greatness.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  offices. 
who  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  tired  of  aa- 
perior,  conspired  against  him*  At  a  bansas 
the  conspirators  began  to  open  their  intentkai 
by  speaking  with  freedom  and  licenriousn 
in  the  presence  of  Sertorius,  whose  age  sod 
character  had  hitherto  claimed  deference  froa 
others.  Perpenna  overturned  a  glass  of  vat 
as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  mi 
immediately  Anlonius,  one  of  his  officers,  aaV 
bed  Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  fcltoiti 
by  all  the  rest,  73  years  before  Christ.  Sen> 
nus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of  jusua 
and  moderation.  The  nattering  descriptkn  fa 
heard  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  pasted 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  bin  is 
bid  adieu  to  the  world.  PlmL  in  vita, — Fsfcre. 
2,  c.  30,  &c— #Y*r.  3,  c.  21,  &c— Aswec*.* 
Civ.— Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  2, 1.  7,  c  3. — Sfcfop.- 
Aul.  CfeU.  15,  c.  22. 

Sebvilu,  I.  a  sister  of  Cat©  of  TJiiea,  greasy 
enamoured  of  J.  Caesar,  though  her  brother  ra 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  low. 
To  convince  Caesar  of  her  affection,  she  sea 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  his  person.  Toe  tener  wsi 
delivered  to  Ca*sar  in  the  senate-house,  while 
they  were  debating  about  punishing'  the  asso- 
ciates of  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  and  when  Cua 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  letter  froa 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immediately,  oa 
its  being  made  public.  Upon  this  Caesar  gave 
it  to  Cato,  and  the  stern  senator  had  no  sooner 
read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  wiiaik 
words  of,  take  it,  drunkard*  From  the  intinrc? 
which  existed  between  Servilia  and  Casaf, 
some  have  supposed  thai  the  dictator  was  tk 
father  of  M.  Brutus.    PluLin  Gh.-C^ 

t*  AUie. II.  Another  sister  of  Cato,  rto 

married  Silanus.    Id. II L  A  daughter  ef 

Trasea,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero,  with  he? 
father.  Her  crime  was  the  consulting  of  ma- 
gicians, only  to  know  what  would  happen  ia 
her  family. ' 

Serviua  Lbx  de  pecuniis  repeinndis^  by  C 
Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  XT.  C.  G53.  It  punisbel 
severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  peculation  am* 
extortion  in  the  provinces.    Its  particulars  ire 

not  precisely  known. Another,  dejudidhx, 

by  CL  Servilius  Caepio,  tbe  consul,  A.  TJ.  C. 
648.  It  divided  the  right  of  judgincr  berwen 
the  senators  and  the  equitea,  a  privilege  whirl 
though  originally  belonging  to  the  senators  »** 
been  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  equity 
Another,  de  eivilaU,  by  C.  Serrilius.  or- 
dained that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  sees- 
tor,  so  that  he  was  condemned,  the  acco*? 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  Roman  citizen. Another,  Am- 

ria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune.  A-  U.C. 
690.  It  required  the  immediate  sale  of  certain 
houses  and  lands  which  belonged  to  the  people 
for  the  purchase  of  others  in  a  different  part  of 
Italy.  It  reported  that  ten  commissioner*  «hca? ' 
be  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  execution,  tat 
Cicero  prevented  its  passing  into  a  law  bv  tie 
three  orations  which  he  pronounced  against  it 
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Sumuw  Qpnnrua,  L  a  Roman,  who  in  his 

dictatorship  defeated  the  uEqui. II.  Publius, 

a  consul,  Who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  de- 
feating the  Volsci.  He  afterwards  changed  his 
opinions,  and  very  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. IIL 

A  proconsul  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  by 

Annibal. IV.  Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Mselius  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  dictator,  to  answer 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him 
on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala 
slew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people  whose  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this 
murder,  and  banished,  but  his  sentence  was  af- 
terwards repealed.    He  was  raised  to  the  die* 

«tatorship. V.  Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia 

during  the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  conquered 
Isauna,  for  which  service  he  was  surnamed 

Jsauricus.  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph. 

YI.  Geminus,  a  Roman  consul,  who  opposed 

Annibal  with  success. VII.  Nonianus,  a 

Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.    There  were  more  than  j 
one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
Servilius  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and , 
learning ;  and  Gluintilian  mentions  another  also  | 
illustrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  merit.— 

VIII.  Casca,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. j 

The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician 
rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  de- ! 
Enaction  of  Alba,  where  they  were  promoted  ! 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  To  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  this  family  were  attached  the 
different  surnames  of  Ahala,  Axilla,  Priscus, 
Capio,  Structus,  Geminus,  Pulex,  Vatia,  Casca, 
FHdenas,  Longus,  and  Tucca. 

Servius  Tulijus,  L  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Corniculum,  by 
Tullius,  a  man  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  Romans.    Ocrisia  was  given  by 

,  Tarquin  to  Tanaquil,  his  wife,  and  she  brought 
up  her  son  in  the  king's  family,  and  added  the 
name  of  Servius  to  that  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  to  denote  his  slavery.  Young 
Servius  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch with  great  care,  and,  though  originally  a 
slave,  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. His  own  private. merit  and  virtues  re- 
commended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the 
roval  favours,  and  Servius,  become  the  favourite 
of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  by 
his  liberality  and  complaisance,  was  easily  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  on  the* death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her 
choice.  Servius  endeared  himself  still  more  as 
a  warrior  and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the 
Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper  act 
of  policy  he  established  the  census.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  tribes,  he  beautified 
and  adorned  the  city,  and  enlarged  its  bounda- 
ries by  taking  within  its  walls  the  hills  GLniri- 
nalis,  Viminalis,  and  Esqnilinus.  That  he 
might  not  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the 
god?*,  he  built  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  particn- 
larlv  indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
also  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  mount  Aven- 
tin*,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
Esqnilinus.    Servius  married  his  turn  daugh- 


ters to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law  j  the 
elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  A  runs. 
This  union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  to 
insure  the  peace  of  his  family :  but  if  such  were 
his  expectations,  he  was  unhappily  deceived 
The  wife  of  Aruns,  naturally  fierce  and  impet- 
uous, murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite  her- 
self to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  assassin* 
ted  his  wife.  These  bloody  measures  were  ne 
sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was  murdered  by 
his  own  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter  Tullia 
showed  herself  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude 
and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be 
driven  over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father, 
B.  C.  534.  His  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed, and  the  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the. temple  of  Diana,  on  mount 
Aventine,  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.  Tar- 
quinia,  bis  wife,  buried  his  remains  privately, 
and  died  the  following  day.  Lvo.  1,  c.  41.—* 
JHonys.  Hal.  4.—Flor.  1,  c.  6.— Cic.  de  Div.  1, 
c.  63.— Val.  Max.  1,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Fast  6,  v. 
601.— II.  Sulpitius;  an  orator  in  the  age  of 
Cicero  and  Hortensius.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  re- 
turn. Cicero  obtained  a  statue  for  him  from  (he 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  which  was  raised 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  Besides  orations,  he 
wrote  verses,  which  were  highly  censured  for 
their  indelicacy.  His  works  are  lost.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  Phil.  Ac— Plin.  5,  ep.  3. 
•  Sesostbis,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt  some 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  order- 
ed all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were 
born  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the  highest  * 
degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
himself  surrounded-  by  a  number  of  faithful 
ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose  education 
and  intimacy  with  their  prince  rendered  them 
inseparably  devoted  to  nis  interest.  When 
Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father's  throne, 
he  became  ambitions  of  military  fame,  and  af- 
ter he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  36  different 
districts,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libya; 
^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered ;  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia, and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
Thracians ;  and  that  the  fame  of  hia-conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in 
the  several  provinces  he  had  subdued;  and 
many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was 
read  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Sesostris,  the  king 
of  kings,  has'  conquered  this  territory  by  his  arms. 
At  his  return  home  the  mrnarch  employed  his 
time  in  encouraging  the  fine  arts,  and  in  im- 
proving the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He 
erected  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  the  victories 
he  bad  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhnbi< 
tants  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Some 
canals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  facili- 
tate navigation  and  the  communication  of  one 
province  with  another.  In  his  old  age  Sesos- 
tris, grown- infirm  and  blind,  destroyed  himself, 
after  a  reign  of  44  years,  according  to  some. 
His  mildness  towards  the  conquered  baa  been 
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admired,  while  some  have  upbraided  hhn  forj  attempted  to  assassinate  him  by  his 

feus  cruelly  and  insolence  in  causing  his  chariot  j  bat  when  this  had  foiled  of  success,  Severar 


Co  be  drawn  by  some  of  the  monarch*  whom  he 
had  conquered.  The  age  of  8esosiris  is  so  re- 
mote from  every  authentic  record;  that  many 
have  supported  that  the  actions  and  conquests 
ascribed:  to  this  monarch  are  uncertain  and 
UXally  fabulous.  fkrodot.  %  c.  103,  Ac.— 0m* 
l.—  V<d.  Fimcc.  5,  v.  419.— Pits,  83,  c,  3.— 
Lucan.  10,  V.  376.— Sir*.  10. 

Sctho.m,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  him- 
self king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  an  ddeliver- 
ed  from  this  powerful  enemy  by  an  immense 
number  of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnawed 
their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  their  arms  were  (bund  to  be  useless. 
Prom  this  wonderful  circumstance  Sethon  had 
a  statue  which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his 
hand,  with  the  inscription  of  Whoever  fixes  his 
eyes  upon  ne,  let  hiwt  he  pious.    Herod.  S,  c.  141. 

Ssvftaus,  I.  (Lueius  Septimius,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  gradually  exercised  all  the  offices 
of  the  state,  and  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious  mind  and  a 
restless  activity,  that  could,  for  the  gratification 
of  avarice,  endure  the  most  complicated  hard- 
ships. After  the  murder  of  Pertinaz,  Severus 
resolved  to  remove  Didius  Julianas  who  hid 
bought  the  imperial  purple  when  exposed  to  sale 


.himself  emperor  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum, 


had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fete  of  tbeempse 
was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of  GaoL  Aa> 
nus  was  defeated,  and  the  conaueror  was  ss 
elated  with  the  recollectioo  that  be  bad  now  n? 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  parole,  that  he  in- 
sulted the  dead  body  of  his  rival,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  be  sad 
suffered  it  to  putrify  before  the  door  of  his  est, 
and  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  ThefisaJr 
.and  adherents  of  Albinos  shared  his  fate;  sad 
the  return  of  8everus  to  the  capital  riveted 
the  bloody  triumphs  of  Marios  and  Sylla.  The 
richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their 
money  became  the  property  of  the  emperor. 
The  wicked  Commodus  received  divine  boo* 
ours,  and  his  murderers  were  punished  in  tat 
most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the  maetm 
life  he  had  led  in  Rome,  Sererus  inarched  es 
the  East,  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Gets, 
and  with  uncommon  success  made  himself 
master  of  Selucia,  Babylon,  aad  Ctesiphon;  tad 
advanced  without  opposition  far  into  the  ftf- 
thian  territories.  From  Parthia  the  emperor 
marched  towards  the  more  southern  prorzses 
of  Asia;  after  he  had  visited  tbe  tomb  cf 
Pompey  the  Great,  be  entered  Alexandra; 
and  granted  a  senate  to  this  celebrated  ear 
The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  the 
East    After  he  had  reduced  it  under  bis  power, 


by  the  preionans,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed*  he  built  a  wall  across  the  northern  pans  of  the 


island,  to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  inra- 


where  he  was  stationed  against  the  barbarians. '  sions  of  the  Caledonians.    Hiiherto'suceessfcl 
To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  he  '  against  his  enemies,  Sevens  now  found  the 


took  as  his  partner  in  the  empire  Albinus,  who 
*  wa»  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Rome,  to 
crush  Didius  and  his  partisans.  He  was  re- 
ceived as  he  advanced  through  the  country  with 
universal  acclamations,  and  Julian  us  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of 
Severus  at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his 
pride ;  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror 


peace  of  bis  family  disturbed.  Caraceua  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  conclo^ 
ing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons ;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  nndatifnmessef 
his  son,  that  on  his  return  home  be  called  hin 
into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  upbraided 
hjm  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  be  offered 
him  a  drawn  sword,  adding,  If  ftm  ore  so  am- 
bitious of  reigning  atone,  now  imbrue  four  bomb 
in  the  blood  of  four  father,  and  let  not  the  ewes  sf 
the  world  be  witness  of  four  tarsal  of  Mud  fc* 


claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assumed  !  derness.  If  these  words  checked  CaraeaBs, 
the  purple  only  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  vir-  yet  he  did  not  show  himself  concerned ;  and 
tuous  Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many  adbe-  '  Severus,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  which  the 
rents,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but ]  gout  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased. 
to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  insolence  and  soon  after  died,  exclaiming  he  bad  bees 
avarice  were  become  alarming  not  only  to  the  !  every  thing  man  could  wish,  but  that  he  was 
citizens  but  to  the  emperor.  But  while  he  was  then  nothing.  Some  say  that  he  wished  to 
victorious  at  Rome,  Severus  did  not  forget  that  I  poison  himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied, 
there  was  another  competitor  for  the  imperial    be  eat  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  m 


purple.  Pescennius  Niger  was  in  the  East  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many  obstinate 


York,  on  the  fourth  of  Februarv,  in  the  2Iko 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year  of  hr* 
age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months  and  3 


battles  were  fought  between  the  troops  and  of-  i  days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  for 
fleers  of  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the  plains  his  military  talents,  that  some  have  called  hiss 
of  Issus,  which  had  been  above  five  centuries  j  the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors.  A«a 
before  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  Persian  |  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been  observed 
soldiers  of  Darius,  Niger  was  totally  ruined  by   that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humanity  or  forgave 


the  k*s  of  20,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  was 
cut  off  and  sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished 
in  a  most  cruel  manner  all  tbe  partisans  of  his 
unfortunate  ri  val.  Severus  afterwards  pillaged 
Bvzaotiuro,  which  had  shut  her  gates  against 
him ;  an 4  after  he  had  conquered  several  na 
ttons  in  the  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved 
to  destrov  Albinos,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
reluctantly  shared  the*  imperial  power.  He 
604 


8  fault  In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he 
always  showed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  poms 
and  splendour.  He  loved  the  annexation  oft 
man  of  letters,  and  he  even  composed  a  artery 
of  his  own  reign,  which  some  have  praised  for 
its  correctness  and  veracity.    Diox—Herodierx 

— Victor,  Ac. IL  Alexander,  fMarew  Am- 

relin*,)  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  adopt  »1  br  Hr- 
liogabaloa,   Hit  miner's  name  wa«  Gtenesm? 
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Marciams,  and  his  mother's  Julia  Mammae*,, 
and  be  received  the  surname  of  Alexander  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  a  temple  sacred  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  bis  mother,  by  paying  particular  attention 
to  his  morals  and  the  character  of  hie  preceptors, 
preserved  htm  from  licentiousness.  At  the 
death  of  Heliogabalus,  who  bad  been  jealous  of 
bis  virtues,  Alexander,  though  only  in  the  14th 
▼ear  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
bis  nomination  was  approved  by  the  shoats  of 
the  army  and  the  congratulations  of  the  senate. 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  the 
peace*  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into 
the  east  without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  barbarians.  At  bis  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
but  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  soon  after  called 
him  away  from  the  indolence  of  the  capital. 
His  expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with 
some  success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the 
stern  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian, 
His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmured  against 
his  severity ;  their  clamours  were  fomented  by 
the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
and  9  days,  on  the  18th  of  March.  A.  D.  235. 
His  mother  Mamraaea  shared  his  fate  with  all 
bis  friends ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  soldiers  punished  with  immediate  death  all 
such  as  bad  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  ex- 
cept Maximinus.  Alexander  has  been  admired 
for  his  many  virtues,  and  every  historian,  ex- 
cept Herodian,  is  bold  to  assert,  that  if  he  had 
lived  the  Roman  empire  might  soon  have  been 
freed  from  those  tumults  and  abuses  whieh  con- 
tinually disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives 
of  her  emperors  ana  senators  in  perpetual 
alarms.  His  severity  in  punishing  offences  was 
great ;  and  such  as  had  robbed  the  public,  were 
they  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  em- 
peror, were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
lated. The  great  offices  of  the  state  which  had 
before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale,  and  oc- 
cupied by  favourites,  were  now  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  and  Alexander  could  boast  thai*  ail  bis 
officers  were  men  of  trust  and  abilities.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  historians,  orators,  and  poets ; 
and  in  the  public  schools  which  his  liberality 
and  the  desire  of  encouraging  learning  had 
founded,  he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  sa- 
tisfaction the  eloquent  speeches  and  declama- 
tions of  his  subjects.  The  provinces  .were  well 
supplied  with,  provisions,  and  Rome  was  em- 
bellished with  many  stately  buildings  and  mag- 
ni  ficent  porticos.  Alex.  vil. — Herodian. — Zosim. 

—  Victor. III.  Flavius  Valerius,  a  native  of 

Jllyricuro.  nominated  Caesar  by  Galerius.  He 
was  pm  t*»  death  by  Maximianus,  A.  D.  307. 

IV.  Julius,  a  governor  of  Britain  under 

Adrian. V.  Libius,  a  man  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  West  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death 
of  Majorianus.  He  was  noon  after  poisoned. 
—VI.  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  for  some  time  employed  in 

the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  forum. VTI. 

Cassias,  an  orator,  banished  into  th%  island  of 


Crete  by  Augustus,  for  his  illiberal  language 
He  was  banished  17  years,  and  died  in  Seri- 
phos. .  He  is  commenaed.as  an  able  orator,  yet 
declaiming  with  mora  warmth  than  prudence. 
His  writings  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the 

senate.    Suet,  in  Oct.— Quint. VIII.  SuU  > 

pitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died  * 
A.  D.  490.  The  best  of  his  works  is  his  Bis- 
toria  Sacra,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  consulship  of  Stilieho,  of  which  the  style  is 
elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.    The  best  edition  is  in  2  vols.  4to. 

Patavii.  1741. IX.  Aquilius,  a  native  ot 

•Spain,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 

the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valensi X.  A  ce* 

lebrated  architect  employed  in  building  Nero's 

Slden  palace  at  Rome,  after  the  burning  of 
it  city. 

Seuthss,  a  name  common  to  several  of  the 
Thiacian  princes. 

Skxtia  LicnriA  Lax,  de  Magistratibus,  by  C 
Iicinius  and  L.  Sextius,  the  tribunes,  A.  u.  C. 
386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians.— Ano- 
ther, de  religion*,  by  the  same,  A.  XJ.  C.  385» 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirate  should  be  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the 
decemviri  sacri  faciundis. 

SBPTtuus,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  ordered 
Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  depart  imme- 
diately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger, 
Qo  and  tell  your  matter  that  you  have  seen  ike 
exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
PhU.  in  Mar. 

Sextots,  I.  (Lociu3,)  was  remarkable  for  his 
friendship  with  Brutus :  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedicat- 
ed lod.4,  to  him. II.  The  first  plebeian 

consul.— III.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 
Vid.  Tarquinius. 

Ssxrus.  a  prenomea  given  to  the  sixth  son 

of  a  family. 1.  A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great 

Vid.  Pempeius.— — IL  A  stoic  philosopher,  born 
at  Chseronsea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he  ' 
was  Plutarch's  nephew.  He  was  Preceptor  to 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.— -III.  A  philoso- 
pher in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one  of ' 
the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.  Some 
of  his  works  are  still  extant  The  best  edition 
of  the  treatise  of  Sextos  Pompeius  Festus  devtr* 
borum  signiJUatione,  is  that  of  Amst.  4to.  1G9& 

Sibtllx.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Sicambri,  or  Sygambbl    Vid.  Part  I. 

Siclm.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sichjeus,  called  also  Sicharbas  and  Aherbas9 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Phoe- 
nicia. His  father's  name  was  Plistfaenes.  He 
married  Elisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister 
of  king  Pygmalion,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  rich  that  his  brother-in- 
law  murdered  him  to  obtain  his-  possessions. 
This  murder  Pygmalion  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  his  sister  Dido ;  but  the  shade  of  Sh 
chaeus  appeared  to  Dido,  and  advised  her  to  fly 
from  Tyre,  after  she  bad  previously  seen  red 
some  treasures  which  were  concealed  in  all 
obscure  and  unknown  place.  According  to 
Justin,  Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Vtrg» 
JSn.  1.  v.  347,  &c.—Paterc»  1,  c  6.  -Justfsh 
18,c4. 
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A*  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellus,  who  told 
hii  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and  attend 
the  Joneral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  rhould  Kve  in  Rome.  Lav.  44,  Ac— Ct*.  de 
Sitka.    Oral,  in  Brut.  Stt.—Poty^Appian. 

—PaUrt.  1,  c.  13,  Ac— FUr.« V.  A  sob  of 

the  first  Africaans,  taken  captive  by  Antioehus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  his  father  without 
a  ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young  -£niil- 
ianus,  the  son  of  Paulas  J&miiius,  who  was 
afterwards  snrnamed  African  us.  Like  his  la- 
ther Scipio,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fondness  for  literatu*  and  his  valour  m  the 
Roman  armies, VI.  Mctellus,  the  father-in- 
law,  of  Pompey,  appointed  commander  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phat- 
salia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Africa  with 
Calo.  He  was  defeated  by  Ceaaar  at  Thapsu*. 
P/iU.— VIT.  Salutio.a  mean  person  in  Caesar's 
army  in  Africa.  The  general  appointed  him 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  ridicule  aim,  or 
because  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  de- 
clared that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious 
in  Africa.  Plul.—\ll\.  L.  Cornelius,  a  con- 
sul who  opposed  Sylla.  He  was  at  last  deserted 
by  his  armv  and  proscribed.  , 

Scofas,  I.  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe-' 
sua,  for  some  time  employed  in  makiBg  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  hus- 
band. One  of  his  statues  of  Venus  was  among 
the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  adorned. 
Scopes  lived  about  430  years  before  Christ. 

Patu.  I,  c  43,  Ac Horat.  4,  Od.  8.—  Virg. 

ftt  9.— Plin.  34,  e.  8.  1.  36,  c.  5. IL  An 

Aeolian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Pto- 
lemy Epiphaaes,  king  of  Egypt,  against  his 
enemies  Abtiochus  and  his  allies.  He  after* 
wards  conspired  against  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  was  put  to  death,  B.  C  196. 

Scoftpfsa,  and  Scordiscb.     Vid.  Part  III. 

ScaraoNiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  be  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    SueUm.  in  Aug:  62. 

Scyhx,  a  geographer  and  mathematician  of 
Caria,  in  the  age  or  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
about  550  years  before  Christ.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  after  a  journey  of  30  months  he  visited 
Egypt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
invented  geographical  tables.  The  latest  edition 
of  the  Periplu*  of  Scylax,  is  that  of  Gronovius, 
4to.  L.  Bat.  \Wt.—R9T9doL  4,  c.  U.—Strab. 

Scylus  and  Dipcbnus,  statuaries  of  Crete, 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  he  sons  and  pupils  of  Daedalus,  and 
they  establis^d  a  school  at  Sicyon,  where  they 
taught  the  principles  of  their  profession.  Paus. 
-Plin.  36,  c  4. 

ScYtftaus,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  he  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks 
tied  together,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  con- 
vinced them  that  when  altogether  firmly  united 
their  power  would  be  insuperable,  but  if  ever 
disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies.    PluLdegarr. 

SbUntsv  Mum;  a  native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in  thexourt 


of  Tiberius.  His  father's  name  was  Seius 
Strata,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the 
praetorian  guards.  His  mother  was  descended 
from  the  Juniaa  family,  Sejanus  first  gained 
the  favour  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  grandson  ul  Au- 
gustus, but  afterwards  be  attached  himself  to 
the  interest  and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then 
sat  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  while 
he  distrusted  others,  communicated  his  greatest 
secrets  to  his  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
proved his  confidence,  and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  1  iberius,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  favourite  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  senate.  As  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards  he  was  the  second  man  in 
Rome,  and  in. thai  important  office  be  made  use 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved. 
His  aflabilitv  and  condescension  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  favourites  and  adherents  to 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his 
interest.  The  views  of  Sejanus  in  thisVere 
well  known ;  yet  to  advance  with  more  success, 
he  attempted  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  sena- 
tors. In  this  be  met  with  no  opposition.  A 
man  who  had  the  disposal  of  places  of  bonoor 
and  dignity,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the 
public'  money,  cannot  but  be  a  favourite  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  bis  assistance.  It  is 
even  said  that  Sejanus  gained  to  his  views  all 
the  wives  of  the  senators  by  a  private  and  most 
secret  promise  of  marriage  to  each  of  them 
whenever  be  had  made  himself  independent 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  success- 
ful with  the  best  and  noblest  families  in  the 
empire,  Sajanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in  the 
house  of  the  emperor;  but  these  seeming  obsta- 
cles were  soon  removed.  All  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pre- 
tences ;  and  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  by 
striking  Sejanus,  made  his  destruction  sort 
and  inevitable.  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  was 
gained  by  Sejanus,  and,  though  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  assist 
her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Drusus  was 
dead.  No  sooner  was  Drusus  poisoned,  than 
Sejanus  openly  declared  his  wish  to  marry  Li- 
via. This  was  strongly  opposed  bv  Tiberius ; 
and  the  emperor,  by  recommending  German irus 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se- 
janus bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  ur- 
gent in  his  demands;  and  when  he  could  not 
gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he  persnaded 
him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise  of  Rome 
and  the  troubles  of  the  government  Tiberius, 
naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury,  yielded  to 
his  representations,  and  retired  to  Campania, 
leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  favourite, 
and  he  was  now  without  a  master.  Prudence 
and  moderation  might  have  made  him  what  be 
wished  to  be,  but  he  offended  the  whole  empire 
when  he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome, 
and  Tiberius  only  the  dependant  prince  of  the 
island  of  Cipreae,  where  he  had  retiird.  Ti- 
berius was  upon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sejanus,  and  when  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  his  favourite  bad  had  the  meanness 
and  audacity  to  ridicule  him  by  introducing  nisi 
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<m  the  stage,  the  emperor -ordered  him  to  be 
accused  before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  de- 
serted by  ail  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by 
fortune;  and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  darting  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
and  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was  seized 
without  resistance,  and  the  same  aay  strangled 
in  prison,  A.  D.  31.  His  remains  were  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  and  insolence  of  the  populace, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations  were  involved  in 
his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  his  resent- 
ment and  suspicions  all  those  who  were  even 
connected  with  Sejanus,  or  had  shared  his  fa- 
vours and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Tacit.  3, 
Ann.  te.-Dw.  58.— Suet,  in  THb. 

Seius,  Cn.  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous  horse, 
ol  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty.  He  was 
put  tq  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horse, 
which  was  supposed  to  he  of  the  same  race  as 
the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  which  was  called  Sejanus  tquns,  became 
unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his  property,  with  every 
member  of  his  family.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
ill*  komohabcl  Sejanum  equum,  applied  to  such 
as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes.  An.  Gel- 
/ttti,  3,c.  9. 

Seius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Sejanus,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guards. 

Selenb,  the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
put  to  death  bv  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
She  was  daughter  ofPhyscon,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Lathurus. 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  and 
afterwards  by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  Gryphus.  At  the  death  of  Gryphus, 
she  had  married  Antiochus,  surnamed  Eusebes, 
ihe  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first 
married  the  father,  and  after  his  death,  his  son 
Eusebes.    Appian.  Syr.  dbc.  «   * 

Semeucida,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
trnrchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucns  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era  of 
the  Seleucidae  begins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucns,  B.  C.  312,  and  ends  at  the 'con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The  order 
in  which  these  monarch*  reigned  is  shown  in 
the  account  of  Syria.     Vid.  Syria. 

Seleucus,  1st,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  surnamed  Nicator  or  Victorious^ 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received^Babylon  as  his  province ;  but  hie 
ambitious  views,  and  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Eumene<*  as  t>e  passed  through  his  territories, 
rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  be  fled  for 
surety  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  re- 
cover Babylon,  which  Antigonus  had  seized  in 
his  absence,  and  be  increased  his  dominions  by 
the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of 
The  neighbouring  provinces.  When  he  had 
strengthened  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucus 
nutated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
*f  Alexander,  and  a  turned  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
sgain<ft  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus;  and 


titer  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
slain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  his 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  ihere,  which  he 
called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  also 
made  war  against  Demetrius  and  Lysimachus, 
though  he  had  originally  married  St  ra ton  ice, 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived  in 
the  closest  friendship  with  the  latter.  Seleucus 
was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  servants, 
called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  on  whom  ha 
bestowed  the  greatest  favours.  According  to 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 

Swerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the 
acedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der. His  benevolence  has  been  commended ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  not 
to  enslave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more 
happy.  He  founded  no  less  than  34  cities  in 
different  parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled 
with  Greek  tolonies,  whose  national  industry, 
learning,  religion,  and  spirit,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  Greeks,  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  from  their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
and  among  them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton.  Seleucus  was  murdered  280  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  33d  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his  days 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where 
he  was  born.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Soter.  Justin.  13,  c.  4,  1.  15,  c.  4, 1.  16,  c.  3, 
&Q.—PUd.  in  Dem.—Plin.  6,  c.  17.— Pans.  8. 

c.  51.— Joseph.  Ant.  12. The  2d,  surnamed 

CalUnicus,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent 
storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by 
his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made  himself  powerful 
by  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  house 
of  the  Seleucidne,  between  "the  two  brothers, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  and  after  be  bad  been 
a  prisoner  for  some  lime  in  Parthia,  he  died  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  226,  after  a  reign  of 
20  years.  Seleucus  had  received  ahe  sum  ace 
of  Pogon,  from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Cat- 
linicus,  ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortu- 
nate reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus.   Sfrab.  16.— Justin.  27. — Appian.  de 

Svr. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Seleucus 

2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Ccraunus,  by  antiphrasis,  as  he  was 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers  after  a 
reign  of  three  ycarsj  B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother 
Antiochus,  though  only  15  years  old,  ascended 
the  throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebrated 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great.  Appian. 
—The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
the  Great,  on  the  throne  of  Svria,  He  was  sur- 
named Pkilopator,  or,  according  to  Joseph  us, 
Soter.  His  empire  had  been  weakened  by  the 
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of  his  (Heads  and  diseipftea,  Xenophon  and  Al- 
cibiades,  owed  the  preservation  of  their  life. 
Bui  ihe  character  of  Socrates  appears  more  con- 
spicuous as  a  philosopher  and  moralist  than  as 
that  of  a  warrior.  He  was  fond  of  labour,  he 
inured  himself  to  suffer  hardships,'  and  he  ac- 
quired that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
countenance  which  the  most  alarming  dangers 
could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calami- 
ties alter.  If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice, 
and  not  the  effects  of  vanity  or  the  wish  of  ap- 
pearing singular.  He  bore  injuries  with  pa- 
tience, and  the  insults  of  malice  or  resentment 
he  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  but  even  re- 
ceived with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  con- 
cern, and  felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.  So  single  and  so  venerable  a 
character  was  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Athenians.  Socrates  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instruct- 
ed by  his  exemplary  life  as  well  as  by  his  doc- 
trines. He  hid  no  particular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  reformation  of  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of  riches,  was 
the  object  of  his  study,  he  was  present  every 
where,  and  drew  the  attention  or  his  auditors- 
either  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  Lyceum, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  llyssus.  He  spoke  with 
freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  vio- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  and  to  withstand  the 
torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athenian 
generals  were  capitally  punished  for  not  bury- 
ing the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginuse.  This 
ndependence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  supe- 
riority of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  created  many  enemies  to  Socrates ; 
but  as  bis  character  was  irreproachable  and  his 
doctrines  pure,  the  voice  or  malevolence  was 
silent.  Yet  Aristophenes  undertook,  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to  ridicule  the  venerable 
character  of  Socrates  on  the  stage  ;,and  when 
once  the  way  was  open  to  calumny  and  defa- 
mation, the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid 
no  reverence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had 
before  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order. 
When  this  had  succeeded,  Melitas  stood  forth 
to  criminate  him,  together  with  Anitus  and 
Lye  on,  and  the  philosopher  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  five  hundred.  He  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  which 
the  Athenians  worshipped.  Lysias,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  composed 
in  oration  "in  a  laboured  and  pathetic  style, 
which  he  offered  to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced 
as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
Socrates  read  it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the 
eloquence  and  the  animation  of  the  whole,  he 
rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  no/  expressive  of 
fortitude.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great 
animation,  and  confessed  that  while  others 
boasted  that  they  were  acquainted  with  every 
thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.  The  whole 
discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
deur. He  modestly  said,  that  what  he  possessed 
was  applied  for  the  service  of  the  Athenians )  it 
was  his  wish  to  make  his  fellow-citizens  happy, 
and  it  was  a  duly- be  performed  by  the  special 
command  of  the  gods,  whose  authority,  said  he 
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|  emphatically  to  bis  judges,  /  regard  mare  tkm 
yours.  Such  language  from  a  man  who  was 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  astonished  and  ir- 
ritated the  judges:  Socrates  was  condemned, 
:  but  only  by  a  majority  of  three  voices ;  and 
1  when  be  was  demanded,  according  10  the  spirit 
,  of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass  sentence  oa 
himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred, 
the  philosopher  said,  For  my  attempts  to  teach 
the  Athenian  youth  justice  aid  moderation,  and 
to  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  mare  happy, 
let  me  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  tie 
remaining  years  of  my  Hfe  t*  the  Pryianeum, 
an  honour %  O  Athenians,  which  I  deserve  mors 
than  the  victors  of  the  Olympic  games,  ttej 
make  their  countrymen  more  happy  in  appear- 
ance, but  1  have  made  you  so  in  reality.  This 
exasperated  the  judges  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock. 
Upon  this  he  addressed  the  court,  and  mora 
particularly  the  judges  who  had  decided  in  hit 
favour  in  a  pathetic  speech.  He  told  them  that 
to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  be  was  going  to  hoal 
converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  anikjuiir; 
he  recommended  to  their  paternal  care  an 
defenceless  children,  and  as  he  returnedTto  the 
prison,  he  exclaimed :  Igoto  die, yon  to  lives 
but  which  is  the  best  the  Divinity  alone  can  knew. 
The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals 
(Vid.  Delia,)  prevented  his  execution  for  thirty 
days,  and  during  that  time  he  was  confined  ia 
the  prison  and  loaded  with  irons.  His  friends, 
and  particularly  his  disciples,  were  bis  constant 
attendants ;  he  discoursed  with  them  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects  with  all  his  usual  cheerfomess 
and  serenity.  He  reproved  them  for  their  sor- 
row, and  when  one  of  them  was  uncommonly 
grieved  because  he  was  to  suffer  thongh  inno- 
cent, the  philosopher  replied,  Would  yon  then 
have  me  die  guilty  ?  With  this  composure  he 
spent  his  last  days ;  he  continued  to  be  a  pre- 
ceptor till  the  moment  of  his  death',  and  instruct- 
ed his.  pupils  on  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in  support 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  reprobated 
with  acrimony  the  prevalent  custom  of  suicide. 
He  disregarded  the  intercession  of  his  friends, 
and  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  prison,  he  refused  it,  and  asked 
with  his  wualpleasantry,  where  he  could 
escape  death ;  Where,  says  he  to  Crito,  who  bad 
bribed  the  gaoler,  and  made  his  escape  certain, 
where  shall  1  fly  to  avoid  the  irrevocable  doom 
passed  on  all  mankind  ?  When  the  hoar  to  drink 
the  poison  was  come,  the  executioner  presented 
him  the  cup  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Socrates 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  he  had 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  be  drank  it  with 
an  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moments 
after  he  expired.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
whom  like  uninfluenced  answer  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  had  pronounced  the  wisest  of  man* 
kind.  Socrates  died  430  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  no  sooner 
buried  than  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
cruelty,  his  accusers  were  universally  despised 
and  shunned,  one  suffered  death,  some  were 
banished,  ana  others,  with  their  own  hands. 
put  an  end  to  their  hie.  The  actions,  sayings, 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  faitnfultv 
recorded^  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato ;  and  every  thmf 
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which  relates  to  the  life  and  circnjnstancea  of 
this  greet  philosopher  is  now  minutely  known. 
To  his  poverty,  bis  innocence,  and  his  example, 
the  Greeks  were  particularly  indebted  for  their 
greatness  and  splendour;  and  the  learning  which 
was  universally  disseminated  by  his  pupils,gave 
the  whole  nation  a  consciousness  or  their  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
polite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  their  writings  celebrated.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  son  of 
Sophroniscus  derided  the  more  abstruse  inqui- 
ries and  metaphysical  researches  of  hie  prede- 
cessors, and  by  first  introducing  moral  philoso- 
phy, he  induced  mankind  to  consider  themselves, 
their  passions,  their  opinions*  their  duties,  ac- 
tions, and  faculties.  From  this  it  was  said  that 
the  founder  of  the  Socratic  School  drew  philo- 
sophy down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  The 
portrait  usually  drawn  of  Socrates,  and  the  his- 
torical importance  attributed  to  him  appear  to 
be  at  irreconcilable  variance.  With  him  most 
writers  make  a  new  period  to  begin  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  philosophy,  which  manifestly 
implies  that  be  breathea  a  new  spirit  and  char- 
acter into  those  intellectual  exertions  of  his 
countrymen,  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  philosophy:  so  that  they  assume  a 
new  form  under  nis  hands,  or  at  least  that  he 
immediately  widened  their  range.  But  if  we 
inquire  how  the  same  writers  described  So- 
crates as  an  individual,  we  are  informed  that 
be  did  not  at  all  busy  himself  with  the  physical 
investigations  which  constituted  a  main  part  of 
Greek  philosophy,  bat  rather  withheld  others 
from  them ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  moral 
inquiries,  which  were  those  in  which  he  en- 
gaged the  deepest,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
aim  at  reducing  them  into  a  scientific  shape, 
and  that  he  established  no  fixed  principle  for 
this  more  than  for  any  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  The  base  of  his  intellectual  eon> 
stitution  was  rather  religious  than  speculative; 
his  exertions  rather  those  of  a  good  citizen  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  vouug,  than  those  of  a  philosopher ;  in 
short,  fie  is  represented  as  a  virtuoso  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  that 
strict  integrity  and  mild  philanthropy  with 
which  it  is  always  associated  in  an  uncorrupted 
mind.  All  this,  however,  tinged  with  a  slight 
air  of  enthusiasm.  But  these  are  not  qualities 
which  could  have  produced  the  conspicuous 
and  permanent  effects  on  the  philosophical  ex- 
ertions of  a  people  already  far  advanced  in  in- 
tellectual culture.  The  question  then  is,  what 
must  Socrates  have  been  to  give  Plato  an  in* 
jucement  and  a  right  to  exhibit  him  as  he  has 
done  in  his  dialogues,  and  thus  lead  ns  to  the 
inference  that  he  must  have  had  a  strictly  phi- 
losophical basis  in  his  composition  so  far  as  he 
i*  recognized  by  Plato  as  the  author  of  his 
philosophic!  life,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first,  vital  movement  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  its  advanced  stage,  and  that  he  can 
cmlv  be  Entitled  to  that  place  by  an  element 
which,  though  properly  philosophical,  was 
foreign  to  the  preceding  period.  The  charac- 
ter which  is  peculiar  to  the  post  Socratic  philo- 
sophy beginning  with  Plato,  is  the  co-existence 
Mid  inter-communion  of  the  three  branches 
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of  knewle*^e--dUalecti*»,  physics,  and  ethica. 
This  distinction  separatee  the  two  periods  very  - 
definitely.  In  the  earlier  period,  the  idea  of 
science,  as  such,  was  not  the  governing  idea, 
and  had  even  become  a  diatiact  subject  of  con* 
seiousuess,  as  it  became  in  the  second.  Hence 
the  main  business  every  where  is  to  distinguish 
knowledge  from  opinion ;  hence  the  precision 
of  scientific  language;  hence  the  peculiar  prom- 
inence of  dialectics,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  the  idea  of  science;  things  not  compre- 
hended even  by  the  fiUeaiics  in  the  same  war 
as  by  the  Socratic  schools,  since  the  former  still 
make  the  idea  of  Being  the  starting  point  ra- 
ther than  that  of  knowledge.  Now  this  waking 
of  the  idea  of  science  and  its  earliest  manifest- 
ations must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  constituted  the  philosophical  basi6  in  So- 
crates; and  for  this  reason  he  is  justly  regard* 
ed  as  the  founder  of  that  later  Greek  philosophy 
which,  in  its  whole  essential  form,  together 
with  its  several  variations,  was  determined  by 
that  idea.  The  actions  of  men  furnished  mar 
terials  also  for  his  discourse ;  to  instruct  them 
was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them  happy  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lessons.  From  prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  were  enforced  by  the 
unparalleled  example  of  an*  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  tender  parent,  a  warlike  soldier,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon  after  the  cele 
brated  sects  of  the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics 
the  Academics,  Cyrenaics,  Stoics,  dec  arose. 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  public  eye,  yet 
many  support  thai  the  tragedies  of  his  pupil, 
Euripides,  were  greatly  composed  by  bin*  A  • 
physiognomist  observed,  in  looking  in  the  face 
of  the  philosopher,  that  nis  heart  was  the  moat 
depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted  that  ever 
Was  in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  cost  the 
satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  his  die* 
ciples,  who  wished  to  punish  the  physiogno- 
mist, and  declared  that  nis  assertions  were  true, 
but  that  all  his  vicious  propensities  had  been 
duly  corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason. 
Socrates  made  a  poetical  version  of  JSsop's 
fables  while  in  prison.  Lo*rL-—2Senovk,--~PU* 
to.— Pans.  1,  e.  28.— Plut.  de  op.  Phil,  dsc.— 
Cie.  de  Oral.  1,  c,  54.— 7\w.  1,  c.  41,  Ac.— 

Vol.  Max.\  c.  4. IT.  A  leader  of  the  Achav 

ans  at  thelnttle  of  Cunaxa.  He  was  seized 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes.— ~~ 
HI.  A  scholiast,  born  A.  D.  380,  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  from 
the  year  309,  where  Eusebius  ended,  down  to 
440,  with  great  exactness  and  judgment,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Beading,  fol. 
Camtab.  1730.  • 

Scbmtas,  ( Juliat)  mother  of  the  emperor  He* 
liogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  matrons, 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  debauch- 
eries, extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and  was 
murdered  with  her  son  and  family.  She  was  a 
native  of  Apamea;  ber  father's  name  was  Jn> 
lius  A  vitus,  and  her  mother's  Masa.  Her  sister 
Julia  Mammsea  married  the*  emperor  Septic 
mius  Severus. 

SooDilNU8,a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns, 

Who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes, 

to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  throne. 

Ha  *as  but  seven  months  in  possession  of  Jit 
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tfcnrn.  His  brother  Ochus,  who  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Darin*  Nothus,  conspired  against 
him,  and  suffocated  him  in  a  tower  full  of  warm 
ashes. 

Soti!tua,(C.  Julius,)  a. grammarian  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed Polykistor,  which  is  a  collection  of  historical 
remarks  and  geographical  annotations  on  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  every  country.  He 
has  been  called  Pliny's  ape,  because  he  imitated 
thai  well-known  naturalist.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Polyhistor  is  that  of  Norimb.  ex  editione 
Salmasii.  1777. 

/Solom,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens.] 
His  father's  name  was  Euphorion,  or  Exeche- 
■tides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  king  Codrus, 
and  by  his  mother's  side  he  reckoned  among  his 
relations  the  celebrated  Pisistratus.  C^fter  he 
had  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  philosophical 
and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over  the 
greatest  pan  of  Greece;  but  at  his  return  home 
he  was  distressed  with*  the  dissensions  which 
were  kindled  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  Solon  as  a  deliverer,  and  be 
was  unanimously  elected  archon  and  sovereign 
legislator.  He  might  have  become  absolute, 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  king  of 
Athens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawgiver  he  be- 
gan to  make  a  reform  in  every  departmentj 
The  complaints  of  the  poor  citizens  round  re- 
dress, all  debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  was 
permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if 
unable  to  matte  a  restoration  of  his  money. 
AfteY  he  had  made  the  most  salutary  regula- 
tions in  the  state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  faithfully  observe 
his  laws  for  the  space  of  100  years, 'Solon  re- 
signed the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him- 
self from  Athens  J  <@e  visited  Egypt,  and  in  the 
•court  of  Croesus,  Icing  of  Lydia,  he  convinced 
the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and 
told  him,  when  he  wished  to  fcnow  whether  he 
was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellus, 
an  Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  his  country 
in  a  flourishing  state,  who  had  seen  his  chil- 
dren lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
fallen  «in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more  en- 
titled to  happiness  than  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  master  of  empires.  CAfter  ten  years' 
absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his 
regulations  disregarded  by  the  factious  spirit  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistra- 
tus. Not  to  be  longer  a  spectator  of  the  divi- 
sions thatreigned  in  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  kingPhi- 
locvprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  558  years 
before  the  Christian  entj  The  salutary  conse- 
quences of  the  laws  of  Sfoion  can  be  discovered 
in  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the 
republic  of  Athens.  For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  "highest  encomiums  upon  the  legisla- 
tor, whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such  a  code 
of  regulations.  It  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  bodv  of  the  Athenians  into  fonr  classes, 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  discbarge  the 
most  important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the 
state,  and  at  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  as- 
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sembbes,  but  not  have  a  share  in  the  distinctions 
and  honours  of  their  superiors,  the  legislator 
gave  the  populace  a  privilege  which,  though  al 
first  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  rendered 
them  masters  of  the  republic  and  of  all  the  af- 
fairs of  government.  He  made  a  reformation 
in  the  Areopagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of 
the  members,  and  permitted  them  yearly  to  in- 
quire how  every  citizen  maintained  himself, 
and  to  punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness,  and 
were  not  employed  in  some  honourable  and  lu- 
crative profession.  He  also  regulated  the  Pry- 
taneum,  and  fixed  the  number  of  its  judges  u> 
400.  The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all 
cancelled,  except  that  against  murder;  andihe 
punishment  denounced  against  every  offender 
was  proportioned  to  his  crime.  B at  Solon  made 
no  law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege.  The 
former  of  these  Crimes,  he  said,  was  too  hor- 
rible to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of 
it,  and  the  tatter  could  never  be  committed, 
because  the  history  of  Athens  had  never  fur- 
nished a  single  instance.  Such  as  had  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country  were  buried  with 
great  pomp,  and  their  family  was  maintained 
at  the  public  expense ;  but  such  as  had  squan- 
dered away  their  estates,  such  as  refused  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  or  paid 
no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  distiess  of 
their  parents,  were  branded  with  infamy.  The 
laws  of  marriage  were  newly  regulated.  To 
speak  with  ill  language  against  the  dead  as  well 
as  the  living,  was  made  a  crime,  and  the  legis- 
lator wished  that  the  character  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  should  be  freed  from  the  aspersions  of 
malevolence  and  envy.  A  person  who  had  no 
children  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  females  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  extravagant  in  their  dress  or  expenses. 
To  be  guilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital  crime. 
These  celebrated  laws  were  engraved  on  sere- 
ral  tables ;  and  that  they  might  be  better  known 
and  more  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  they  were 
written  in  verse.  The  indignation  which  So- 
lon expressed  on  seeing  the  tragical  represent- 
ations of  Thespisis  well  known;  and  he  sternly 
observed,  that  if  falsehood  and  fiction  were 
tolerated  on  the  stage,  they  would  soon  find  their 
way  among  the  common  occupations  of  men. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Solon  was  reconciled 
to  Pisistratus,  but  this  seems  to  be  false,  as  the 
legislator  refused  to  live  in  a  country  where  the 
privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  trampled 
upon  by  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant  (  VuL  Lf. 
curgus.)  Plvt.  mi  Sol.—BtrodoL  1,  c  29 — 
Dtog.  1.— Pans.  1,  c.  40.— Cie. 

Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  age  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated  phi- 
losopher a  number  of  traditions,  particular!? 
about  the  Atlantic  pistes,  which  he  represented 
as  more  extensive  than  the  continent  of  Africa 
and  Asia  united ;  one  of  which  disappeared,  as 
it  is  said,  in  one  day  and  one  night.  PluL  i» 
hid.  dec. 

SopXter,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea,  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He,  was  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Iambljcus,  and  after  his  death 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phers. 

Sophocles,  I.  Colonus,  a  beautiful  village 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Athens,  gave  birth 
to  Sophocles  in  the  second  year  of  the  set  taty- 
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first  Olympiad,  B.  C.  495.  He  was  conse- 
quently thirty  years  Junior  to  JEschylus  and 
fifteen  senior  to  Euripides.  Sophilus,  his  father, 
a  man  of  opulence  and  respectability,  bestowed 
upon  his  son  a  careful  education  in  all  the  lite- 
rary and  personal  accomplishments  of  his  age 
and  country.  The  powers  of  the  future  dra- 
matist were  developed,  strengthened,  and  re- 
fined by  a  careful  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  music  and  poetry;  whilst  the  graces  of  a 
person,  eminently  handsome,  derived  fresh  ele- 
gance and  ripened  into  a  noble  manhood  amidst 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra.  The  garlands 
which  he  won,  attested  his  attainments  in  both 
these  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  his  personal  beauty 
*  arid  early  proficiency  is  recorded  in  the  fact, 
that  when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  po- 
jtalation  of  Athens  stood  in  solemn  assembly 
round  the  trophy  raised  by  their  valour,  So- 
phocles, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  selected 
to  lead  with  dance  and  lyre  the  chorus  of 
youths,  who  performed  the  pecan  of  their  coun- 
try's triumph.  The  commencement  of  bis  dra- 
matic career  was  marked  not  more  by  its  suc- 
cess than  the  singularity  of  the  occasion  on 
"which  his  first  tragedy  appeared.  The  bones 
of  Theseus  had  been' solemnly  transferred  by 
Cimon  from  their  grave  in  the  isle  of  Scyros  to 
Athens.  An  eager  contest  between  the  the  tra- 
gedians of  the  day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  ventured  to  come  forward 
as  one  of  the  candidates;  amongst  whom  was 
the  veteran  JEschylus,  now  for  thirty  years  the 
undoubted  master  of  the  Athenian  stage.  Party 
feeling  excited  such  a  tumult  among  the  spec- 
tators, that  the  archon,  Aphepsion,  had  not  Del- 
lotted  the  judges,  when  Cimon  advanced  with 
his  nine  fellow  generals  to  oner  the  customary 
libations  to  Bacchus.  No  sooner  were  these 
completed,  than  detaining  his  colleagues,  he 
directed  them  to  take  with  him  the  requisite 
oath,  and  then  seat  themselves  as  judges  of  the 
performance.  Before  this  self-constituted  tri- 
bunal Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama, 
and  bytheir  decision  was  proclaimed  first  vic- 
tor. This  remarkable  triumph  was  an  earnest 
of  the  splendid  career  before  him.  Prom  this 
event,  before  Christ  468,  to  his  death,  before 
Christ  405,  during  a  space  of  three  and  sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit. 
Twenty  times  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize, 
still  more  frequently  the  second;  and  never 
sank  to  the  third.  An  accumulation  of  success, 
which  left  the  victories  of  his  two  great  rivals 
far  behind.  JEschylus  won  but  thirteen  dra- 
matic contests.  Euripides  was  still  less  for* 
tunate.— Snch  a  contin  nation  of  poetic  exertion 
and  triumph  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  powers  of  Sophocles,  so 
far  from  becoming  dolled  and  exhausted  by 
these  multitudinous  efforts,  seem  to  have  con- 
tracted nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a 
-mellower  fane,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet 
ind  gentle  character  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  life  of  Sophocles,  however,  was  net  alto- 
gether devote^  to  the  service  of  the  muses.  In 
bis  fifty-seventh  year  he  was  one  of  the  ten 
#ener*  »,with  Pericles  and  Thucydides  amongst 
bis  colleagues;  and  served  in  the  war  against 
Samoa.  Bat  his  military  talents  were  probably 
of  no  high  order ;  and  bisgeneralshipfaddetf  no 


brilliancy  to  his  dramatic  fame.  At  a  more  ad* 
vanced  age  he  was  appointed  priest  to  Alon,  one 
of  the  ancient -heroes  of  his  country;  an  office 
more  suited  to  the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles. 
In  the  civil  duties  of  an  Athenian^  ftaxen;  he*, 
doubtless  took  a  part  Nay,  in  extreme  age.  we 
find  him  one  of  the  committee  of  ten  *p^WvX«t, 
appointed  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  Pisander  to  investigate'  the 
state  of  affairs  and  report  thereon  to  the  people 
assembled  on  the  hill  of  Colonus,  his  native 
place ;  and  there,  as  *p60ov\os ,  he  assented  with 
characteristic  easiness  of  temper  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  oligarchy  under  the  council  of 
four  hundred,  M  as  a  Dad.  thing,  but  the  leajt 
pernicious  measure  which  circumstances  al- 
lowed." The  civil  dimensions  and  external 
reverses,  which  marked  the  concluding  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  mast  have  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  de- 
light was  m  domestic  tranquillity,  and  who  re- 
membered that  proud*  day  of  Salaminian  tri- 
umph, in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part 
His  sorrows,  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  own 
family.  Jealous  at  the  old  man's  affection  for 
a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife,  an  elder  son, 
or  sons,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the 
management  of  his  property,  on  the  ground  of 
dotage  and  incapacity.  The  only  refutation 
which  the  father  produced,  was  to  read  before 
the  court  his  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  a  piece  which 
he  had  just  comjwsed  ;  or,  according  to  others, 
that  beautiful  chorus  only,  in  which  be  cele* 
brates  the  loveliness  of  his  favourite  residence. 
The  admiring  judges  instantly  arose,  dismissed 
the  cause,  and  accompanied  the  aged  poet  to 
his  house  with  the  utmost  honour  and  respect 
Sophocles  was  spared  the  misery  of  witnessing 
the  utter  overthrow  of  his  declining  country. 
Earlv  in  the  year  405  B.  C,  some  months  be- 
fore "the  defeat  of  ^gospotami  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  misfortunes  or  Athens,  death 
came  gently  upon  the  venerable  old  man.  fall 
of  years  and  glory.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
are  very  diverse;  all  tendinrrto  the  marvel- 
lous. Ister  and  Neanthes  state  that  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape ;  Satyrus  makes  him  expire 
from  excessive  exertion  in  reading  aloud  a  long 
paragraph  out  of  the  Antigone;  others  ascribe 
his  death  to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed 
the  tragic  victor.  Not  content  with  the  singu- 
larity of  his  death,  the  ancient  recorders  of  his 
life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral  also.  He  died 
when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  place  of  his  family 
sepulture.  Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him 
allow  the  interment ;  which  accordingly  took 
place  with  atl  due  solemnity.  Ister  states,  more- 
over, that  the  Athenians  passed  a  decree,  to  ap- 
point an  annual  sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a  man. 
seven  tragedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great 
number  which  Sophocles  composed ;  yet  among 
these  seven  we  probablv  possess  the  moat 
splendid  productions  of  his  genius.  The  per- 
sonal character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising 
into  *potless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was 
honourable,  calm,  and  amiable.  In  his  younger 
days  he  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  mten> 
perance  in  lova  and  wine.    And  m  saying  of 
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bis,  record  J  bj  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Atheaaras, 
whilst  it  confirms  the  charge  just  mentioned, 
would  also  imply  that  years  had  cooled  the  tur- 
bulent passions  of  his  youth:  "  I  thank  old 
age,"  aaid  the  poet,  "  for  delivering  me  from 
'  the  tyraufty"of  my  appetites."  Yet  even  in  his 
later  days,  the  charms  of  a  Tbeoris  and  an 
Archlppe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  power- 
ful for  the  still  susceptible  dramatist  Aristo- 
phane*,  who  in  his  Rans  manifests  so  much 
respect  for  Sophocles,  then  iust  dead,  had,  four- 
teen yean  before  accused  him  of  avarice  ;  an 
imputation,  however,  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  all  that  is  known  or  can  oe  inferred  re- 
specting the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  old 
man,  who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  art  as  to  incur 
a  charge  of  lunacy  from  the  utter  neglect  of  his 
a  flairs,  could  hardly  have  been  a  miser.  -A 
kindly  and  contented  disposition,  however 
blemished  with  intemperance  in  pleasures,  was 
the  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  a  characteristic 
which  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  and  yet 
so  beautifully  depicts  in  that  single  line, 

'O  J*  tfaoXof  fit,  fcftft',  ciroX*  i'  Art?.— Ran.  8ft. 

It  was  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improve- 
ments to  the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy. 
To  the  two  performers  of  Aschylus  he  added 
a  third  actor ;  a  number  which  was  never  after- 
wards increased.  Under  his  directions  the 
effect  of  theatric  representation  was  heightened 
by  the  illusion  of  scenery  carefully  painted  and 
duly  arranged.  The  choral  parts  were  still 
iarther  curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  ont 
to  its  full  development.  The  odes  themselves 
are  distinguished  by  their  close  connexion  with 
the  business  of  the  play,  the  correctness  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  their  poetry.  His 
language,  though  at  times  marked  by  harsh 
metaphor  and  perplexed  construction,  is  pure 
and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  tjie  gigantic 
phraseology  of  JSscbylus  on  the  one  hand,  or 
sinking  into  the  common-place  diction  of  Euri- 
pides on  the  other.  His  management  of  a  sub- 
ject is  admirable.  No  owe  understood  so  well 
the  artful  envelopment  of  incident,  the  secret 
excitation  of  the  feelings,  and  the  gradual 
heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  final  crisis, 
when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  the 
force  of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion. 
Sucn  was  Sophocles :  the  most  perfect  in  dra- 
matic arrangement,  the  most  sustained  in  the 
even  flow  of  dignified  thought,  word,  and  tone, 
among  the  tragic  triumvirate.  As  characteris- 
tic of  this  poet,  the  ancients  have  praised  that 
native  sweetness  and  gracefulness,  on  account 
of  which  they  call  him  the  Attic  Bee.  Who- 
ever has  penetrated  into  the  feeling  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit  for 
antique  art  has  arisen  within  him .  for  modern 
sensibility,  very  far  from  being  able  to  fall  ia 
with  that  judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to 
And  in  the  Sophoctean  tragedy,  both  in  respect 
of  the  representation  of  bodily  suffering,  and  in 
the  sentiments  and  arrangements,  much  that  is 
nnmrfferabry  austere.   In  proportion  to  the  great 


in*  to  some  accounts  he  wrote  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pieces,  (of  which,  however,  the  gramma- 
rian Aristophanes  declared  seventeen  not  to  be 
genuine,)  and  eighty,  according  to  the  meat 
moderate  statement*,  Kale,  it  must  be  owa*e\ 

at* 


has  remained  to  n%  for  we  have  bat  seven  ef 
them.  But  chance  has  taken  good  care  of  us, 
for  among  this  number  are  some  which  the 
ancients  considered  his  most  excellent  master- 
pieces, as  the  Antigone,  and  Electra,  and  both 
those  on  CEdipus;  they  have  also  come  dowa 
to  us  tolerably  free  from  mutilation,  and  vita 
the  text  uncorrupted.  By  modern  critics  the 
Kins;  CEdipus  and  the  Philoctetea  have  been 
admired,  but  without  reason,  above  all  the  rest; 
the  former,' for  the  artificial  complication  of  the 
plot,  in  which  the  horrible  catastrophe,  which 
keeps  the  curiosity  ever  on  the  stretch,  (a  rare 
occurrence,  this,  in  the  Greek  tragedies,)  is 
brought  oh  inevitably  by  a  series  of  connected 
causes ;  the  latter  fox  its  masterly  delineation  ol 
character,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  between 
the  three  principal  figures,  together  with  the 
simple  structure  of  the  piece,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing there  are  so  few  persona,  all  is  deduced 
from  the  truest  motives.  But  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  collectively,  are  each  one  of  them 
resplendent  with  its  own  peculiar  excellences. 
In  the  Antigone,  we  have  heroism  exhibited 
in  the  most  purely  feminine  character;  in  the 
Ajax»  the  manly  sense  of  honour  in  all  its 
strength ;  in  the  Trachmian  Women,  (or,*  as 
we  should  call  it,  the  dying  Hercules,)  the 
female  levity  of  Dejanira  is  beautifully  atoned 
for  by  her  death  and  the  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules are  depicted  in  a  worthy  manner ;  the 
Electra  is  distinguished  by  energy  and  pathos; 
in  the  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  the  predominant 
character  ia  a  most  touching  mildness,  and  an 
extreme  gracefulness  is  diffused  over  the 
whole.  To  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  pieces  I  will  not  ^venture :  but  I  own  I 
cherish  a  preference  for  tha  last-mentioned, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  expres- 
sive of  the  personal  character  of  8ophocles. 
As  this  piece  is  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
Athens  in  general  and  of  his  birth-place  ia 
particular,  be  seems  to  have  laboured  on 
jt  with  particular  affection.  The  least  usu- 
ally understood  are  the  Ajax  and  Antigone. 
The  reader  cannot  conceive  why  these  plays 
run  on  so  long  after  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  catastrophe.  The  story  of  CEdipus  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  fete-fables  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy, the  most  ingenious.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  characters,  of  JEschylns  and  Sopho- 
cles, nowhere  shows  itself  more  strikingly  than 
»'  the  Eumenides,  and  the  CEdipua  at  Colonos, 
as  these  two  pieces  were  composed  with  aimilai 
intentions*  In  both  of  them  the  object  is  to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  Athens,  as  the  holy  habitation 
of  Justice  and  of  mild  humanity,  and  the  crimes 
of>  foreign  hero-families,  after  suffering  their 
punishment  are  to  find  their  final  atonement  ia 
this  domain  through  a  higher  mediation,  while 
it  is  also  prophesied,  that  lasting  welfare  shall 
thence  accrue  to  the  Attic  people.  Ia  the  pa- 
triotic and  free-spirited  JBschylos  this  ia  effect- 
ed by  a  judicial  procedure ;  in  the  nioueSopbc- 
eks,  hva  religious  one ;  and  this,  mdced,  is  the 
dealb-devotion  of  CEdipua,  when,  bowed  down 


fertility  of  Sophocles,  considering  that  accord-- *<sb  he  is  by  the  conscteuenesB  of  involuntary 


*uik,  and  by  long  misery,  the  gods  thereby,  ss 
it  were,  anally  clear  up  bis  honour,  as  though, 
in  the  fearfel  example  given  in  hispemon,  they 
did  not  intend  to  same*  him  in  particular,  but 
only  wished  to  give  a  severe  learn*  to  i 
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Hi  general.  Sophocles,  to  whom  the  whole 
course  of  If  ft  is  one  continued  worship,  delights 
to  throw  all  possible  lustre  on  its  last  moment, 
as  though  it  were  that  of  a  higher  solemnity, 
and  thus  he  inspires  an  emotion  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  is  excited  by  the 
thought  of  mortality  in  general.  There  are 
two  ptays  of  Sophocles  which,  agreeably  to  tbe 
Greek;  way  of  thinking,  refer  to  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  deatl  and  the  importance  of  burial :  in 
tbe  Antigone,  the  whole  action  turns  upon  this, 
and  in  the  Ajax,  this  alone  gives  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  10  the  piece.  The  ideal  of  the  fe- 
male character  in  the  Antigone,  is  marked  by 
great  severity ;  so  much  so,  that  this  alone  would 
lie  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  those  mawkish 
conceptions  of  Greek  character,  which  hare 
lately  become  so  much  tbe  mode.  Her  indig- 
nation at  Ismene's  refusal  to  take  a  part  in  her 
daring  resolution ;  the  manner  in  which  she 
afterwards  rejects  Ismene,  when,  repenting  of 
"her  weakness,  she  offers  to  accompany  her 
heroic  sister  to  death,  borders  on  harshness; 
her  silence  and  her  speeches  against  Creon, 
whereby  she  provokes  turn  to  execute  his  tyran- 
nous resolution,  are  a  proof  of  unshaken  manly 
courage.  Bat  the  poet  has  found  out  the  secret 
of  revealing  the  loving  womanly  character  in 
erne  single  line,  where  to  the  representations  of 
Creon,  that  Poly n ices  died  the  foe  of  his  coun- 
try, she  replies, 

At  first  sight  the  chorus  m  the  Antigone  may 
seem  weak,  accommodating  itself,  as  it  does, 
without  contradiction,  to  the  tyrannous  com- 
mands of  Creon,  and  not  once  attempting  a 
favourable  representation  in  behalf  of  the  young 
heroine.  But  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
stand  all  alone  in  her  resolution  and  its  accom- 
plishment, that  she  may  appear  in  all  her  dig- 
nity; she  must  find  no  stay,  no  hold,  ft  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  Electra,  where  it  was  fit 
trial  the  chorus  should  take  as  eager  and  en- 
couraging a  part  with  the  two  principal  charac- 
ters, inasmuch  as  tl&ere  are  powerful  moral 
feelings  opposed  to  their  design,  while  others 
spur  them  on  to  it;  whereas  in  the  deed  of  Anti- 
gone there  is  no  such  variance,  but  she  is  to  be 
"withheld  by  merely  exterior  terrors.  After  the 
completion  of  the  deed,  and  tbe  suffering  en- 
dured for  it,  there  yet  remains  the  chastisement 
of  insolence,  and  retribution  for  tbe  destruction 
of  Antigone :  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin 
of  Creon's  whole  family,  and  his  own  despair 
can  be  a  worthy  death-offering  for  the  sacrifice 
•  of  a  life  so  costly.  To  Grecian  feeKngs  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  look  upon  the  poem  as 
prcpefly  closed  by  tbe  death  of  Antigone,  with- 
out any  atoning  "retribution.  The  c**e  is  the 
i«ime  with  the  Ajax.  His  arrogance,  which  is 
nunished  with  dishonourable  phrensy,  is  atoned 
for  by  the  deep  shame  which  drives  him  even 
to  self-murder.  As  Ajax,  in  the  feeling  of  in- 
delible shame,  ffings  away  his  life  in  the  haste 
of  a  vehement  resolve,  si  Phftocteie*  bears  its 
wearisome  burden  through  years  of  suffering 
with  persevering  endurance.  As  Ajax  is  en- 
nobled by  his  despair,  so  is  Philoctetes  by  his 
•prtstancv.  The  play  of  "The  Trachinian 
"  women"  seems  so  far  inferior  in  value  to  the 
rest  which  have  come  down  tons,  that  we  couW 


wish  »  And  something  that  wcul*  &votr  the 
conjecture,  that  this  tragedy  was  composed  in 
the  age,  indeed,  and  in  the  school  of  8ophocles, 
but  by  his  son  Iophon,  and  was  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  father.  There  are  several 
suspicious  circumstances  not  only  in  its  struc- 
ture and  plan,  but  also  in  the  style  of  writing  • 
different  critics  have  already  remarked,  that  tbe 
needless  soliloquy  of  Dejanira  at  the  opening, 
has  not  the  character  ox  tbe  Sopboclean  pro- 
logues. Even  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  maxima 
of  this  poet  are  observed,  it  is  but  a  superficial 
observance;  the  deep  mad  of  Sophocles  is 
wanting.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  piece 
was  never  doubted  by  the  ancients,  as  ever. 
Cicero  confidently  auotestbe  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules from  this  drama,  as  from  a  work  of  Sopho- 
cles, we  must  perhaps  be  content  to  say,  that 
the  tragedian  has  in  this  one  instance  remained 
below  his  usual  elevation.  The  best  edition* 
of  Sophocles  are  those  of  Capperonier,  3  vote. 
4to.  Paris,  1780;  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  l&roo. 
1745;  of  Geneva,  4to.  1603;  and  that  by 
Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.  1796.  Ok.  in  OU.  de  Div. 
1,  c.  25.— Plul.  in  dm.  Ac— Q«t*/tf.  1,  c.  10. 
1. 10,  c.  L—  Vol.  Mux.  8,  c.  7, 1.9,  c.  12—Plin. 

7,  c.  5i.— Aiken.  10,  cYc. TL  Tbe  grandson 

of  the  great  tragedian,  exhibited  the  QSdipus 
CoUmeus  of  his  grand fether.  Olymp.  94th,  4,  B. 
C.  401.  He  first  contended  in  his  own  name, 
Olymp.  96,  B.  C.  396. 

Sophonisba,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
married  Syphax,  a  prince  of  Numid  ia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and 
Masinissa,  she  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 
Masinissa  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  mar- 
ried her.  This  behaviour  displeased  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa, 
rebuked  the  monarch  severely,  and  desired  him 
to  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous 
task  for  Masinissa;  yet  be  d reacted  the  Ro- 
mans. He  entered  Sophonisba's  tent  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  told  her,  that  as  he  could  not 
deliver  W  from  captivity  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romans,  he  recommended  her,  as  the  strong- 
est pledge  of  hia  love  and  affection  for  her  per- 
son, to  die  like  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal. 
Sophonisba  obeyed,  and  drank  with  unusual 
composure  ana  serenity  the  cup  of  poison 
which  Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  203  years 
before  Christ.  Liv.  30,  c.  12,  Ac.— &Ohut.  4m 
Jug.— Justin. 

Sophron,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 
Agathocles  and  Damasyllit.  His  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  said 
to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  VaL  Max.  8, 
C.  7.— QvinHl.  1,  c.  10.  # 

8orimoNiscT»,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

Sosrmue,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C» 
255.  He  was  a  preat  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  bis  brother, 
and  the  queen  his  wire,  called  Arsinoe.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that  account 
called  Polyckronos.  He  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  court,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  bis  days  m  peace  and  tranquillity,  after 
be  had  disgraced  the  name  of  minister  by  tbe 
most  abominable  crimes,  and  the  murder  o% 
many  of  the  royal  family.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  was  preceptor  to  king  Ptokmy  Kpipha- 
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nt#  — -i)  TV  preceptor  of  Britannicua,  the 
son  of  CU  i  dius.     TaeiL  A.  1  1,  c.  1. 

Sosioun,  a  native  of  Syracuse!  composed 
seventy-three  tragedies,  and  was  seven  times 
victor.  He  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son  Alexander. 

SoatcaATss,  a  noble  senator  among  the 
Achaeans,  pat  to  death  because  he  wished  his 
country  men  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans. 

'  Sosiobkbs,  I.  an  Egyptian  mathematician, 
who  assisted  J.  Caesar  in  regulating  the  Roman 
calendar.  SueL—Piod.—Plin.  18,  c.  35.— 
II.  A  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Euxnenes. 
My**. 

Sosn,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  I,  ep.  90,  v.  3. 

SoatLUf,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Car- 
thaginian, taught  him  Greek,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  his  life.    C.  Ntp.  in  Annib. 

Sosipatkr,  a  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  He  published  five  books  of  observa- 
tions on  grammar. 

Sosistoatos,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  in  the  age 
of  Agaihocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhus  into  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  revolted  from  him.  He  was  at 
last  removed  by  Hermocrates.    Polycen.  1. 

Sosthenes,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  981.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Justin.  34,  c.  5. 

SotIdes,  a  Greek  poet  of  T hrace.  He  w rote 
verses  against  Philadelphus  Ptolemy,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead. 
He  was  called  Cinadut,  not  only  because  he 
was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  which 
tbe  surname  indicates,  but  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  commendation  of  it.  Some  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  the  word  Socraticos,  in  tne  3d 
satire,  verse  the  10th  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Soto- 
dicos  should  be  inserted/  as  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Cinaadus.  Obscene  verses  were 
generally  called  Sotadea  carmina  from  him. 
They  could  be  turned  and  read  different  ways 
without  losing  their  measure  or -sense,  such  as 
the  following,  which  can  be  read  backwards ; — 

Roma  tibi  subit&  motions  Unt  amor. 

Si  bene  U  tua  laus  tax&t,  sua  lant*  tenebii. 

Bote  midere  pede,  ede,  perede  melts. 

Quintil.  1,  c.  8,  1,  9,  c.  4.— Plin.  5,  ep.  3.— 
Anion,  ep.  17,  v.  29. 

Soter,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 

It  was  also  common  to  other  monarchs. 

Soteru,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  offerings  or  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
from  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
S  icy  on,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  that 
citjrfrom  tbe  hands  of  the  Macedonians  by 
Aratus. 

SoTgRiccs,  a  poet  and  historian,  in  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  that  era- 

Sror,  as  also  a  life  of  Apollonius  Thyanseas. 
is  works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  ex- 
cept some  few  fragments  preserved  by  the  scho- 
liast of  Lycophron.  , 
8otion,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
ceptor to  Seneca,  B.  C.  301  Sentc.  ep.  49 
and  68. 

Sozombh,  an   ecclesiastical  historian,  who 
died 450  A.  D.    His  history  extends  from  the 
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year  331  to  439,  and  is  dedicated  to  Theodo 
shis  the  younger,  being  written  in  -a  style  of 
inelegance  and  mediocrity.    The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Reading,  fol.  Caniab.  1730 

Spartacus,!.  a  king  of  Bttiphoras.  who  dkd 
B.  C.  433.  His  son  and  successor  of  the  same 
name  died  B.  C.  407. !L  A  Thracian  shep- 
herd, celebrated  for  his  abilities,  and  the  victo- 
ries he  obtained  over  the  Romansr  Being  one  of 
the  gladiators  wao  were  Kept  at  Capua  in  the 
house  of  Lentulus,  he  escaped  from  the  place  of 
his  confinement  with  30  of  his  companions,  and 
took  up  arms  against  the  Romans.  He  soon 
found  nimself  with  10,000  men  equally  restate 
with  himself,  and,  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
Campania,  he  soon  laid  waste  the  country ;  and 
when  his  followers  were  increased  by  additional 
numbers,  and  better  disciplined,  he  attacked  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
consuls  and  other  officers  were  defeated  wiA 
much  loss  -f  and  Spartacus,  superior  in  counsel 
and  abilities,  appeared  more  terrible,  though 
often  deserted  by  his  fickle  attendants.  Cray- 
sus  was  sent  against  him,  but  this  celebrated 

Ceral  at  first  despaired  of  success.  A  Dloody 
le  was  fought,  in  which,  at  last,  the  gladia- 
tors were  defeated.  Spartacus  behaved  with 
great  valour;  when  wounded  in  the  leg  he 
fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with  his 
buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  wirh 
the  other;  and -when  at  last  he  fell,  he  fell  npon 
a  heap  or  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  less  than 
40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  and  the  war  to- 
tally finished.  Flor.  3,  c.  20.— Lav.  95.— .Ei^ 
trap.  6,  c.  2.— Plut.  in  Crass.— Paterc  2,  c  30 
— Appian. 

SpARTiitfUs  JEura,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  Jives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  from 
J.  Caesar'to  Diocletian.  He  dedicated  them  to 
Diocletian,  to  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
related.  Of  these  compositions,  only  the  life 
of  Adrian,  Ter us,  Didius  Julianus,  Septimus 
Severus,  Caracalla,  ancj  Oeta.  are  extant,  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augusta?. 
Spartianus  is  not  esteemed*  as  an  historian  or 
biographer. 

Spsusipfos,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  neph- 
ew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  Hi*  fathers 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother*s,Potoae. 
He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  eight  years, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extravagance. 
Plato  attempted  to  check  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  died  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himself 
according  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  PluL 
in  Lftfs.—Diog.  4.—  Vol.  Max.  4,  c  1. 

Spintrabcb,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who  built 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.    Pans.  10,  c  5. 

Spinthkr,  a  Roman  consul  He  was  one  of 
Porapev's  friends,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  betrayed  his  mean- 
ness by  contending  for  the  possession  of  Cesar's 
offices  and  gardens  before  the  action.    PtmL 

Spurina,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  X.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March.  As  he  went. to  the  senate-house  .on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spurina,  ITU 
ides  are  at  last  come.  Yes,  replied  Sparine,  but 
not  yet  past*  Caesar  was  murdered  a  few  la- 
ments after.  Suet,  in  Cos.  81.—  Vol.  Max.  \  • 
and  8. 
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Snmma,  a  prajnomen  common  to  many  of  the 

Romans. One  of  Cesar's  murderers.— 

Lartius,  &  Roman,  who  defended  the  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's  army. 

STABaaips,  L.  a  friend  of  Pompey,  set  over 
Apollonia,  which  he  was  obliged  lo  yield  to 
Caesar  because  the  inhabitants  favoured  his 
cause.    Casar.  B.  O. 

Stajwas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  en, 
to  instruct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy. 
in  OraL  1,  c.  28. 

8TA«cRiTB8,  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make  a  sta- 
tue of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
conqueror. 

Stasiuxus,  an  Athenian,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon.    He  was  one  of  the  ten  praetors. 

Statimcs,  L  a  young  Roman,  celebrated  for 
his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  Caesar,  and  when  Cato  mur- 
dered himself  he  attempted  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The 
conspirators  against  Casaar  wished  him  to  be  in 
the  number,  but  the  answer  which  he  gave  dis- 
pleased Brutus.    He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 

army  of  the  triumvirs.    PhU. II.  Lucius. 

one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.  He  joined  in  his 
conspiracy,  and  was  put  to  death.  Cie.  Cat.  2. 
— *-III.  A  young  general  in  the  war  which  the 
Latins  undertook  against  the  Romans.  He  was 
killed  with  25,000  of  his  troops. 

Statira,  I.  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  The  conqueror  had  formerly 
refused  her,  but  when  she -bad  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  Issns,  themuptials  were  celebrated 
with  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
gave  a  golden  cup  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Bta- 
tira  had  no  children  by  Alexander.  She  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Rnxana  after  the  con- 
queror's death.  Justin.  12,  c.  12. II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  also 
became  his  wife,  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  Persians.  She  died  after  an  abortion  in 
Alexander's  camp,  where  she  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner.  She  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by 
the  conqueror.  Pint,  in  AUx.— III.  A  wife 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  poisoned  by  her 
mother-in-law.  queen  Parysatis.    Pint,  t*  Art. 

Stattos,  I.  (Cvcilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  or  Gaul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies.    He 

died  a  little  after  Ennius.    Cie.  de  cen. II. 

Anneus,  a  physician,  the  friend  of  the  philoso- 

?her  Seneca.  T*e&.  A.  16,  c.  64. III.  P. 
topinius,  a  poet,  born  at  Naples  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Domltian.  His  father's  name  was 
Statins,  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother's,  Agelina. 
Statins  has  made  himself  known  by  two  epic 
poems,  the  Thebais  in  Id  books,  and  the  Ackil- 
leU  in  two  books,  which  remained  unfinished 
on  account  of  his  premature  death.  There 
are,  besides,  other  pieces  composed  on  several 
subjects,  which  are  extant,  and  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Syiva,  divided  into  four 
books.  The  two  epic  poems  of  Statins  are 
dedicated  to  Domitian,  whom  the  poet  ranks 
among  the  gods.  They  were  universally  ad- 
mired In  his  as?  at  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the 
times  was  corrupted,  though  some  of  the  mod- 
erns have  called  them  inferior  to  no  Latin  com- 


positions  < 

is  bombastic  and  i 


I's.  The  style  of  Statin* 
reeled ;  he  often  forgets  th» 
poet  to  become  the  declaimer  and  the  historian. 
In  his  Syh>at  which  were  written  generally  ex* 
tempore,  are  many  beautiful  expressions  and 
strokes  of  genius.  Statius,  as  some  suppose, 
was  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  hint- 
self  by  writing  for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dra- 
matic pieces  are  extant.  Martial  has  satirised 
him;  and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in  his 
praise  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal  re- 
flection upon  him.  Statius  died  about  the  100th 
year  of  the  Christian'  era.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Barthiua,  S  vols,  4to.  Cyg. 
1664,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo.  L.  dot. 
1671 ;  and  that  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
Warrington,  2  vols.  ISmo.  1778.  « 

Stknocrates,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired  to 
murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel.  Polyon.  5. 

Stiph£nui,  a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium, 
known  for  his  dictionary  giving  an  account  of 
the  towns  and  places  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Gronovius,  8 
vols.  fol.  h.  Bat.  1694. 

SrsRACHdaus,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera, 
in  Sicily.  He  was  originally  called  Tisias^nA 
obtained  the  name  of  Stersichorus  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  His 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Done  dialect, 
and  comprised  in  96  books,  all  now  lost  except 
a  few  fragments.  Some  say  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
that  he  received  it  only  upon  making  a  recanta- 
tion of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  stag,  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated,  and 
this  .he  wrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from 
making  an  alliance  with  Phalaris.  According 
to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epithala- 
mium.  He  flourished  566  B.  C.  and  died  at 
Catena  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  lsocrai. 
in  Rel.—AHstot.  rhrt.—Slrab.  3.— Lucia*,  in 
Macr.—Oic.  in  Verr.  3.  *  36.— Pint,  de  Mus. 
—Quintil.  10,  c.  1.— Ptms.  3,  c.  19, 1.  10,  c.  S6L 

Stbbnelcs,  is  coupled  by  Aristotle  with 
Cleophon,  as  instances  of  too  low  a  style.  His 
compositions  appear  to  hare  been  duH  and 
uninteresting;  for  which  fault  we.  And  him 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Geryiader — 

1.     teal  v&f  iy<£»  SOtrfXrv  tfdyotn*  Iv  fapara ; 

Harpocration  likewise  informs  us  that  he  was 
attacked  by  another  comic  writer  as  a  plagiary, 
Vid.  Part  III. 

Stilicho,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Theode* 
sins  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much  ©oar- 
age, but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed 
h imself  turbulent  and  disaffected.  As  being  of 
barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  his  countrymen, 
but  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  Honorius  dis- 
covered his  intrigues,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded  about  the  year  of  Christ  408.  Hia 
family  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  Claudian  has 
been  loud  in  his  praises,  and  Zosimus,  Hist,  ft, 
denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  against  him, 

Snr.w>,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Megara, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  He  was 
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aenarally  sMfeted  lo  riot  ana  Jebaathery,  but 
he  reformed  b»  manners  when  he  omm  a 


at  Mama.  He  was  universally  in- 
spected his  .^bool  was  free^iented,  and  Deme- 
trius, when  he  plundered  Megara,  ordered  the 
bouse  of  the  philosopher  to  be  left  safe  and  no* 
molested,  k  is  said  that  he  intoxicated  himself 
when  about  to  die,  to  alleviate  the  lertore  of 
death.  He  was  oae  of  tie  obieft  of  the  stoies. 
ituL  in  Dem.—Di*g.  fc— Ssn#«*.  4e  Omul. 

Stoncus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  A. 
D.  405.  Ha  work  is  valuable  for  the  relics  of 
aacieat  literature  he  has  preserved.  The  best 
edition  *s  that  of  Aural.  Alien.  foL  168*. 

Sroioi,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers, 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Ciiinm.  They  received 
th&name  from  the  sortie*,  {*•«,  where  the  phi!o» 
sopher  delivered  his  lactams,  They  preferred 
virtue  to  every  thing  else,  and  whatever  was 
opposite  to  it  they  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
of  evils.  They  required,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicurus,  an  absolute  command  over 
the  passions,  and  they  supported  that  man  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  bis  existence,  could  attain 
perfection  and  felicity.  They  encouraged  sui- 
cide, aad  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishments  aad  rewards  was  unnecessary  to 
excite  or  intimidate  their  followers.  VU.  2*no. 

Braiao,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  given 
la  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  deformed  or 
distorted.  Pompey's  lather  was  distinguished 
by  that  name.—— A  native  of  Amasta,  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadoeia,  who  nourished  in  the 
a*e  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  first  stu- 
died under  Xenafchus,  the  peripatetic,  and 
afterwards  warmly  embraced  the  tenets  of  the 
stoics.  Of  all  his  eompositioBS  nothing  re- 
mains but  his  geography,  divided  into  17  books, 
a  work  justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  purity, 
the  erudition  and  universal  knowledge  of  the 
aathor.  It  contains  an  account,  in  Greek,  6f 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the 
origin,  the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and 
government  of  nations ;  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  pro- 
vince. Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the 
world  m  ouest  of  information,  and  to  examine 
With  the  most  critical  inquiry  not  only  the  situ- 
ation of  the  places,  but  also  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  he  meant  to  write. 
la  the  two  first  books  the  author  wishes  to  show 
the  necessity  of  geography ;  in  the  3d  be  gives 
a  description  of  Spain ;  in  the  4th,  of  Gaul  and 
the  British  Isles.  The  5th  and  6th  contain  an 
eeeettat  of  Italy  aad  the  neighbouring  Meads ; 
the  7th,  which  is  mutilated  mi  the  end,  gives  n 
full  description  of  Germany,  and  the  country  of 
the  Getae,  Illyrieuui,  Tanrica  Ohenonesms,  and 
Bairns.  The  admire  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  separately  treated  in  the  8th,  9th, 
and  l(kh ;  and  in  the  four  next,  Asia  within 
mount  Taurus ;  and  fo  the  15th  and  16th,  Ama 
without  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  aad  Ana- 
hia ;  the  last  book  gives  an  account  of  Egypt, 
^Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa. 
Among  the  books  of  Strabo  which  have  been 
lost,  were  historical  eoaruaeetarte*.  This  cele- 
brated geographer  died  A.  D.  95.  The  heat 
editions  of  his  geography  are  those  of  Caiman- 
boa,  fol.  Paris,  lfc» ;  of  Am*,  fl  vols,  foi.  1707. 

Steato,  or  8-raATow,  I  a  king  of  the  island 
Amdus,  received  into  alliance  by  Alexander. 
41A 
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ant  upen  Dalies.    Alexander  deposed  bam  be* 

earn*  he  refused  to  surrender.    Cm  k  at. 

III.  A.  philosopher  of  Lfttnteaees,  disciple  ami 
stoeestor  m  the  school  of  Theophrv-stew,  ahoox 
*»  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  applied 
himself  with  uatuinmon  industry  to  th«  study 
of  nature,  and  was  surnamed  Misicats,  and  ti- 
ter the  meet  mature  investigations,  be  supported 
thai  nature  was  inanimate,  and  that  there  was 
no  God hut  nature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 


different  treatises,  all  now  lost.  Dteg.  fk— Cat. 
Aaed.  1,  e.  t,  I  4,  c-  88,  Ac.-— IV.  A  native 
of  Bairns,  very  intimate  with  Brains,  the  mur- 
derer of  Omsar.  lie  killed  his  friend  nc  his 
own  request  'V.  A  rich  Orchofnenimn,  who 
destroyed  himself  because  he  eooAd  not  obtain 
in  marriage  a  young  woman  of  Hahnrtux  Fau. 

SriuTdNicu,  L  a  daughter  of  Ariuiafthes,  king 
of  Otppadoela,  who  married  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  Attains. 
StraA,  13.— -IL  A  daughter  of  Demetrius  IV 
liorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria 
Antiochus,  her  husband's  son,  by  n  former  wife, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her 
with  his  father's  consent  when  the  physician* 
had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  comply  ten's 
health  wonld  be  impaired.  PhU.  ts  Itaav— 
Vol.  Mb*.  5,  c.  7.— IL  The  Wife  of  Antigo- 
nus,  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Srnoraate,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  Pacer*. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  called  Aa- 
axihia,  or  Astyochia,  er  according  to  others, 
Cyndragora,  by  whom  he  had  Pymdes,  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnesim 
and  iBgysthus,  the  king  of  Phocis  educated,  at 
bis  own  nouse,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  neph- 
ew, whom  Electra  had  secretly  removed  from 
the  dagger  of  his  mother  and  her  adulterer. 
Orestes  was  enabled  by  menus  of  8trophius  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  fiuher.  P*us.  %  c 
2sWflV£tn.  fab.  1,17. 

Suetonius,  I.  (O.  Pauhnus,)  the  first  Roman 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  wkh  am  arm?, 
of  which  expeditioa  he  wrote  an  account.  He 
presided  over  Britain,  as  governor  for  about  90 
years,  and  was  afterward*  made  eonsnt  He 
forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and  attached  him* 
self  to  Vitelltus.~-~~II.C.  Trstaouillus,  a  Latin 
hJAorian,  son  of  a  Roman  kntem  of  the  same 
name.  He  was  favoured  by  Adrian,  and  be- 
came bis  secretary,  but  he  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  court  for  want  of  attention  and 
respect  to  the  emperess  Sabinn.  In  his  retire- 
ment Suetonius  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
correspondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  dedi- 
cated his  time  to  study.  He  wrote  a  h&orv  of 
the  Roman  kings,  divided  into  three  books:  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Rome :  a 
book  on  the  fames  and  speotueles  of  the  Greeks 
Ae.  which  are  all  now  lost,  The  only  one  <tf 
Kw  eomuoshionsextant  is  the  liven  of  the  twelve 
first  Ce«ar*,  aad  mme  fragments  of  his  cata- 
logue of  celebrated  grammarians.  Sueton«ss 
in  his  live*,  is  praised  for  his  impartiality  and 
correctness.  His  expressions,  however,  are 
often  too  indelicate  *  and  it  has  been  justtv  ob- 
served, that  whUf  benxposed  the  deformities 
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the  Cstsars,  he  wrote  with  at!  the  licentiousness 
and  extravagance  with  which  they  lived.  The 
beet  editions  of  Suetonius  are  them  of  Pitiseu*, 
4*o.  8  vols.  Leovard,  1714 ;  that  of  Oadendorp, 
S  vote.  8vo.  L.  BaL  1751  j  and  that  of  Emewi, 
•vo.  Lips.  1776.   PN*.  1,  ep.  18, 1.  6,ep.  11,  Ac. 

Susvi.    Fuf.  Part  I. 

fiervcKua,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  aoe  of  Catul- 
lus. He  was  but  or  moderate  abilities,  hot 
puffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  excel- 
lence, and  therefore  deservedly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.    OUtdLHQ, 

SttiDis,  a  Greek  writer*  who  flourished  A.  IX 
IMA  The  best  edition  df  his  excellent  Lexicon 
is  that  of  Kuster,  3  vols,  fol  Goats*.  1106. 

Setmu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvios  Fleeces.  Bbe  was  so  famous 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple 
to  Venus  Verucordta,  a  goddess  who  was  im- 
plored to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women 
to  virtue.  PUii.  7,  c.  86^— -IL  A  poetess  in 
the  age  of  Domhien,  against  whom  she  wrote  a 
poem  because  he  bad  banished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome.  This  composition  is  still  extant. 
She  had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  at 
feetion,  commended  by  Martial,  ep.  36,  now  lost 
—HI.  A  daughter  of  8erv.  Snlpitrea,  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  book  of  elegies  wisely  at- 
tributed to  Tibitttus. 

&rbmiA  Lax,  mUiUris,  by  C.  Sulpitras,  the 
tribune,  A.  ILC.665,  invested  Marios  with  the 
full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  of 
which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived.— Another, 
de  wenatm,  by  Servias  Sdlpwios,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  G.  666.  It  required  that  no  senator*  should 
own  more  than  9000  drachma}.-*— Another,  * 
civitaity  by  P.  Sulpkius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  O. 
666.  It  ordered  that  the  new  eitisens  who  com- 
posed the  eight  tribes  lately  created,  should  be 
divided  among  the  36  old  tribes,  as  a  greater 

honour. Another,  called  also  Sempronia  d* 

nligione,  by  P.  8olpioiu*Saverrioand  P.  Sem- 
proems  Soph  os,  consuls,  A.  U,  0. 449.  It  for- 
bade any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  amir 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes.— Another,  to  em- 
power the  Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip 
of  Macedonia. 

BtJhrmvE,  or  Sm^wcittt,  an  illustrious  family 
at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are 
I.  Pfcticus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  against  the 
Gaols.  His  troops  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
the  field,  bat  soon  after  he  engaged  the  enemy 
and  totally  defeated  them,  Lm.  7<— II.  Se- 
verrio,  a  consul  who  gained  a  victory  over  the 
JBqut.  Id.  9,  e.  45.— -III.  C.  PaterttAus,  a 
consul  sent  against  the  Carthaginian*.  He 
conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  ever  the  enemy's  fleet  He 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  al  his  return  to 
Rome.  M  n.-»— rV.Spurius,  one  of  the  three 
jommtarioners  whom  tho  Romans  sent  to  col* 
lect  the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the 
different  elties  and  republics  of  Greece.  V.  9, 
c.  MX — — V.  One  of  the  first  consuls  who  re* 
ceived  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  fbrm* 
«d  m  Rome  to  restore  the  Taratrins  to  power, 
Ac— VI.  P.  Qalba,  a  Roman  consul,  who  sig- 
nalised himself  greatly  daring  the  war  which 
btscountrvmen  waged  against  the  Achates  and 
the  Macedonians.— —VII.  PubHus,  one  of  the 
efeinfeiates  of  Marios,  well  known  for  his  a> 
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rrigues  and  cruelty.  He  made  some  laws  ft 
favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  about 
9000  young  men  in  continual  pay,  whom  be 
called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and  with  these  he 
had  often  the  impertinence  to  attack  the  consul 
in  the  popular  assemblies.  He  became  at  last  so 
seditions,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla's  ad- 
herents, and  immediately  murdered.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a  pole  m  the  rostrum,  where  he  ' 
bad  often  made  many  seditious  speeches  in  the 
capacity  of  tribune.  I*e.  77. V11L  A  Ro- 
man consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus,and  de- 
feated bim.— — IX.  <u  Longun,  a  Roman  con- 
sul who  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  killed  90,000 
of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  triumph  for  this 
celebrated  victory*  He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etrurians. 
— X,  Rnfta,  a  lieutenant  of  Cfcear  m  Oau). 
- — XI.  Gallus,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the 
age  of  Pauras.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Ro- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  om  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  which,  on  the  contrarv, 
would  have  intimidated  them  if  not  previously 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  it.  Sulpitins  wns 
universally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
few  years  after  wit!  the  consulship.    Iav.  44, 

c..3T— «*».  2,  c.  1*. XII.  Apollinaris,  a 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  An- 
retlus.  He  left  some  letters,  and  a  few  gram- 
matical observations  now  lost  Cie.—Li  .— 
Phti.^-Jlor.—Bvtrep. 

SeoTBTASaiUA,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Ro- 
mans which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  (j«j).  a  sheep  (sets),  and  a  bull  (tottrwj). 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifth  year. 

Stmtwi,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  end  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
agumst  Crassos,  who  wished  to  conquer  it.  He 
defeated  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  cut  off.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  O.  68.  Surena  has  been  admired*  for 
his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  bis 
prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans ;  but  hk  perfidy,  his  effeminate  manners, 
and  his  rascmousness,  have  been  deservedly 
censured.    PthfttH.  7.-FW.  is  Oats. 

Smumoif,  a  Oreek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
supposed  with  Dolon  to.be  the  inventor  of  com- 
edy, and  to  have  first  introduced  ft  at  AtbenSon 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  60S. 

(ErrXeasa,  an  ancientpoet,  the  first  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sngoris  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in 
Homer's  age  of  whom  he  was  the  rival.  JEbum. 
r.  A  14,  eft. 

Stlla,  I.  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
of  a  noble  ramrlv.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Nieopolia, 
who  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  immense  Wealth  of  his  mo* 
thmMn-hrw,  he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  mosr 
opulent  of  the  Romans.    He  first  entered  the 
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army  ueder  Marina,  whom  be  accompanied  ia  i 
Numidia  in  the  capacity  of  quaestor.  He  ren- 
dered himtjaU  conspicuous  in  military  affairs; 
and  Bocchua,  one  of  the  princes  of  Numidia,  de- 
livered Jugurtha  into  his  bands  for  the  Roman 
consul.  T  he  rising  lame  of  Sy  11a  gave  umbrage 
to  Marius,  who  was  always  jealous  of  an  equal 
as  well  as  of  a  superior:  hot  the, ill  language 
which  he  might  use  rather  inflamed  than  ex- 
Unguished  the  ambition  of  Sylla.  He  left  the 
conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  carried  arms  under 
Catulus.  Some  time  after  he  obtained  the  prav ; 
torship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  i 
to  place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa-  i 
docia  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Mithri- 1 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  This  he  easily  effected ; 
one  battle  left  bim  victorious,'  and  before  he 
quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman  prator 
had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his  camp  the 
ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  wished 
to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
8ylla  received  them  with  haughtiness,  and  be- 
haved with  such  arrogance,  that  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  Swdy  this  man  is  matter  of  tie 
world,  or  doomed  lobe  eucht  At  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  commissioned  to  finish  the  war 
with  the  Marsi,  and  when  this  was  successfully 
ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age.  In  this  capacity  be 
wished  to  have  the  administration  of  the  Mithri- 
datk  war ;  but  he  found  an  obstinate  adversary 
in  Marias,  and  he  attained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes  only  when  he  had  entered  Rome  sword 
in  hand.  After  he  bad  slaughtered  all  his  ene- 
mies, set  a  price  upon  the  bead  of  Marius,  and 
put  to  death  the  tribune  Sulpitius,  who  had 
continually  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  to- 
wards Asia,  and  disregarded  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord which  he  left  behind  him  unextinguished. 
Mithridaies  was  already  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
siege  of  Athens  and  of  the  Pirssus.  His  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple  to : 
take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to 
bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted  to 
his  service.  Hisboldnesssucceeded,  thePirwus 
surrendered;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if  struck 
with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  porticoes  where 
the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  often  disputed,  spared  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction,  and  for- 
gave the  li  ving  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Two 
celebrated  battles,  at  Chssronssa  and  Orchome- 
nos,  rendered  him  masterof  Greece.  He  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the 
verv  heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  mon- 
arch, who  well  knew  the  valour  and  persever- 
ance of  his  adversary,  made  proposal?  of  peace ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war  which  had  rendered  him  masterof  so  much 
territory,  and  which  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his 
rival  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  with  a  vtc- 
torions  army.  Muraena  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Srlla  hastened 
to  Italy.  In  the  plain*  of  Campania  he  was 
met  by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rivals  had  banished  from'  the  capital ; 
tnd  he  was  soon  informed,  that  if  he  wished  to 
«8   ' 


contend  with  Marias,  he  must  encounter  fifteer 
generals,  followed  by  95  well-disciplined  le- 
gions. Jn  these  critical  circumstances  he  bad 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  his  adversaries,  ha 
secredy  strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the  re- 
volt of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  promises 
had  corrupted.  Pompey  embraced  his  cause, 
and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three  legions. 
Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  ad- 
vantage; the  confidence  of  Marius  decayed 
with  his  power,  and  8ylla  entered  Rome  like  a 
tyrant  and  a  conqueror.  The  streets  were  daily 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  7000  citizens,  to 
whom  the  conqueror  had  promised  pardon,  were 
suddenly  massacred  in  the  circus.  The  senate, 
at  that  time  assembled  in  the  temple,  of  BeUotta, 
heard  the  shrieks  of  their  dying  countrymen  ; 
and  when  they  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it, 
Sylla  coolly  replied,  7Vy  are  onlfafew  rebds 
whom  J  have  ordered  to  be  ekasmsed.  If  this 
had  been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy ;  but  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each  succeed- 
ing day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of  slaugh- 
tered bodies ;  and  when  onejof  the  senators  bad 
the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  to 
stop  his  cruelties.  Sylla,  with  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern, answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined, 
but 'that  he  would  take  it  into  his  consideration. 
The  slaughter  was  continued,  and  a  list  of  such 
as  were  proscribed  daily  stuck  up  in  the  public 
streets.  No  Jess  than  4700  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished 
the  Romans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  aspiring  to 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capacity, 
he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as  were  in- 
imical to  bis  views,  and  changed  every  regula- 
tion where  his  ambition  was  obstructed.  After 
he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  absolute  sove- 
reign may  do,  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictatorial 
power,  and  retired  to  a  solitary  retreat  at  Puteoti, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  not  in 
literary  ease  and  tranquility,  yet  far  from'  the 
noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debauch- 
ery. The  companions  of  his  retirement  were  the 
most  base  and  licentious  of  the  populace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  volup- 
tuousness, though  on  the  verge  of  life  and  cov- 
ered with'  mftrmities.  His  intemperance  has- 
tened his  end,  his  blood  was  corrupted,  and  an 
imposthume  was  bred  in  his  bowels.  He  at  last 
died  in  the  greatest  torments,  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease, about  78  years  before  Christ,  in  the'  60th 
year  of  his  age;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that, 
like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to 
drown  the  stings  of  conscience  and  remorse  bv 
continual  Intoxication.  His  funeral  was  very 
magnificent ;  his  body  ww  attended  bv  the  sen- 
ate and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  w*re 
sung  to  celebrate  his  exploits  and  to  honour  hfe 
memory.  •  A  monument  was  erected  in  tbe  fHd 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  inscrfpttin 
written  by  himself,  m  which  he  said,  the  «*¥*! 
services  he  had  received  from  his  friends,  and 
the  injuries  of  his  enemies,  had  been  rernrned- 
with  unexampled  usury.  The  character  ot  , 
Sylla  is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  ty- 
rannical, and  resolute  commander.  Srlla  has 
been  commended  for  the  patronage  b*  gav«\'o 
the  arts  and  sciences.    Ht  brought  from  Asm 
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the  extensive  library  of  Afelliecn.  the  peri- 
patetic philosopher,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
.Aristotle  andT'heophrastus;  and  be  himself 
composed  22   books  of  memoirs  concerning 
himself.    These  memoirs  were  meant  to  have 
been  dedicated  to^JLucullus,  on  condition  that 
he  should  arrange  and  correct  them.  Sylla  was 
employed  on  them  the  evening  before  his  death, 
ana   concluded  them  by  relating,  that  on  the 
preceding  night  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  one  of 
his  children,  who  had  died  a  short  while  before, 
and  who,  stretching  out  bis  hand,  showed  to 
him    his  mother  Metella,  and  exhorted  him 
forthwith  to  leave  the  cares  of  life,  and  hasten 
to  enjoy  repose  alone  with  them  in  the  bosom  of 
eternal  rest.    "Thus"  adds  the  author,  who 
accounted  nothing  so  certain  as  what  was  signi- 
fied to  him  in  dreams,  "  I  finish  ray  days,  as 
was  predicted  to  me  by  the  Chaldeans,  who 
announced  that  I  should  surmount  envy  itself 
by  my  glory,  and  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to   fall  in  the  full  blossom  of  my  prosperity." 
These  memoirs  were  sent  by  Epicadus,  the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  to  Lucullus,  in  order  that 
he  might  put  to  them  the  finishing. hand.    If 
preserved,  they  would  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  most  important  affairs  of  Roman  history, 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  person  who  must, 
of  all  others,  have  been  the  best  informed  con- 
cerning them.    They  are  quoted  by  Plutarch 
a*  authority  for  many  curious  facts,  as—that  in 
the  great  battle  by  which  the  Cimbrian  invasion 
was  repelled,  the  chief  execution  was  done  in 
that  quarter  where  Sylla  was  stationed ;  the 
main  tody,  under  Manus,  having  been  misled 
by  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  having  in  consequence 
wandered  about  for  a  long  time  without  finding 
the  enemy.    Plutarch  also  meations  that,  in 
these  Commentaries,  the  author  contradicted 
the  current  story  of  his  seeking  a  refuse  during 
a  tumult  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
with  Marius,  in  the  house  of  his  rival,  who,  it 
had  been  reported,  sheltered  and  dismissed  him 
in  safety.  Besides  their  importance  for  the  his- 
tory of  events,  the  Memoirs  of  Sylla  must  have 
been  highly  interesting,  as  developing,  in  some 
decree,  the  most  curious  character  in  Roman 
history,    u  In  the  loss  of  his  "Memoirs,"  says 
Blackwell,  in  his   usual  inflated  style,  "  tne 
strongest  draught  of  human  passions,  in   the 
highest  wheels  of  fortune  and  sallies  of  power, 
is  for  ever  vanished.   The  character  of  Ca»sar, 
though  greater,  was  less  incomprehensible  than 
that  of  Sylla ;  and  the  mind  of  Augustus,  though 
unfathomable  to  his  contemporaries,  has  been 
sounded  by  the  long  line  of  posterity;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  analyse  the  disposition  which  inspir- 
ed the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Sylla.    Gorged 
with  power,  and  blood,  and  vengeance,  he  seems 
to  have  retired  from  what  he  chiefly  coveted, 
as  if.  surfeited ;  but  neither  this  retreat,  nor 
old  *ge,  could  mollifv  his  heart ;  nor  could  dis- 
ease, or  the  approach  of  death,  or  the  remem- 
brance of  his  past  life,  disturb  his  tranquillity. 
No  part  of  his  existence  was  more  strange  than 
its  termination  /  and  nothing  can  be  more  sin- 
gular than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
eesv,  wised,  in  mere  wantonness,  a  provincial 
-iwight.'ate  to  be  strangled    in  his  presence, 
should,  the  night  before,  have  enjoyed  a  dream 
so  elevated  and  tender.    It  is  probable  that  the 
Memoirs  were  well  written,  in  point  of  style, 


as  Sylla  loved  the  arts  and  sciences,  an N  trts 
even  a  man  of  some  learning,  though  Cwsarjs 
reported  to  have  said,  on  hearing  hi?  literary 
acquirements  extolled,  that  he  must  have  bteti 
but  an  indifferent  scholar  who  had  resigned  a 
dictatorship.— Cie.  in  Verr.  dtcw—  C.  Ntp.  t# 
AU.— Paterc.2,  c.  17, &c— Jav. 75,  Ac.— Paux. 
1,  c  20.— Flor.  3,  c.  6,  Ac,  1. 4,  c  2,  Ac.— VaL 
Max.  12,  te.—Polyb.  5.— Justin.  37  and  38.— 

Eulrop,  5,  c  '2,—PluLin  vWL II.  A  nephew 

of  the  dictator,  who  conspired  against  his  conn* 
try  because  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  consul- 
ship for  bribery.  - 

Syncellus,  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, whose  works  were  edited  in  foL  Paris. 
1652.  » 

Synsstos,  a  bishop  of  Cyreoe,  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  as  conspicuous  for  his 
learning  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  155  epistles,  be* 
sides  other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a  style.pure  and 
elegant,  and  bordering  much  upon  the  poetic. 
The  last  edition  is  in  8vo.  Paris,  1605;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  ediUo  princeps  by  Petavins,  fbl. 
Paris,  1612.  The- best  edition  of  Synesius  de 
febribus  is  that  of  Bernard,  Amst  1749. 

Syphax,  a  king  of  the  Masaesyli  in  libra, 
who  married  Sopuronisba,  the  daughter  of  As*. 
drubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  his  father-in* 
law  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  by  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and 
given  to  Scipio,  the  Roman  general.  The  con- 
queror carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned 
his  triumph.  Syphax  died  in  prison,  201  years 
before  Christ,  and  his  possessions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  According  to  some,  the  descend- , 
ants  of  Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  over  a 
part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romans.  Liv.  24,  &.c.—Plul.  in 
Seipu—Flor.  2,  c.  6.—Polvb.—lUd.  16,  v.  171 
and  118.— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  760. 

Syracosia,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  celebrated 
during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  busily 

employed  in  offering  sacrifices. Another, 

yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where,  as  they  supposed,  Pluto  had  disappeared 
with  Proserpine. 

SYstMSTHREs,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had  two 
children  by  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commerce 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  2000  men,  but  soon  surrender* 
ed.  *  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  conqueror. 
Curt.  8,  c.  4. 

Sysinas,  the«eider  son  of  Datames,  who  re* 
volted  from  his  father  to  Artaxerxes. 


TABET.f.ARTJE  Leges,  laws  made  by  suffrages 
delivered  upon  tables  (lobelia)  and  not  vivd  voce. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Onbinia  lex, 
A.  TJ.  C.  614,  bv  Gabiniu* ;  the  Cassia,  bv  Cas* 
s1ns.  A.  TJ.  C.  616 ;  the  Paniria,  by  Cafho,  A. 
IT.  C.  622:  and  the  C*lia%  by  Caelins,  A.  TJ.  C. 
646.    Cfcr.<fci>g.3fc.  16. 

TacparInas,  a  Nomidian,  who  commanded 
an  army  against  the  'Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tlberins.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Ro- 
man lesion*,  but  in  the  character  of  an  enemr 
he  displaved  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against 
his  benefactor.  After  he  had  severally  defeated 
the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he  was  at  last  routed 
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aa4  kffltd  o*  *•  teM  ofbatde,  Agfa  tin*  with  un- 
common fury,  by  DoiafeeMa.  71wtl.  Am.  8,  Ac. 

Tacboi,  or  i  acoct,  a  king  of  Egypt  m  the 
reign  of  Artaierzes  Ochus,  against  whom  he 
sustained  a  long  war.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
•reeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Laced»mo»,  p  roved  fatal  to  him.  Chabnas, 
lat  Athenian,  bad  bees  intrusted  with  the  fleet 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  and  Agesilaas  was 
Ml  with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army. 
The  Laced»monkn  disregarded  his  engage- 
ments, and  by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who 
had  revolted  from  Tachus,  he  rained  the  affairs 
of  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  sare  bis  life 
by  flight  Some  observe  that  Agesilaas  acted 
wirh  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon  Ta- 
chus, who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  snort  and 
deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of  Tachus 
had  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Agesilaus;  but 
when  he  saw  the  fame  monarch,  he  repeated,  on 
the  occasion,  the  fable  of  the  mountain  which 
brought  forth  a  mouse ;  upon  which  Agesilaus 
replied  with  asperity,  though  he  called  him  a 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  should  find  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C."  Nep.  in  Ages. 

Tacitus,  I.  (C.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Latin 
historian ,  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  knipht,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  Qaui.  The  native  genius 
and  the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus  were  beheld 
with  rapture  hy  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and,  as 
he  wished  to  protect  and  patronize  merit,  he 
raised  the  young  historian  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  succeeding  emperors  were  not 
less  partial  to  Tacitus,  and  Domitian  seemed  to 
«forget  his  cruelties  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  injured  Africans  against  the  proconsul 
Marius  Priscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  avarice  and  extortion.  The 
friendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has 
often  been  admired ;  and  many  have  observed, 
that  the  familiarity  of  these  two  great  men  arose 
from  similar  principles,and  aperfect  conformity 
of  manners  and  opinions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as 
much  the  friend  of  a  republican  government  as 
pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtnesof  bis  patron  Tra- 

I'an.  Pliny  gained  the  hearts  of  his  adherents 
>y  affability,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  courtier  and  the  favourite,  while 
Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love 
of  honour  ever  guided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
citus and  of  Pliny  almost  became  proverbial. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in  tri- 
vial pursuits,  the  orator  might  have  been  now 
forgotten  if  the  historian  had  not  flourished. 
Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  a  composition  admired  for  the  fidelity 
and  exactness  with  which  it  is  executed,  though 
'  some  have  declared  that  the  historian  delineated 
manners  and  customs  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted,  and  which  never  existed.  His  life 
or  Cn.  Julius  Agricola,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  is  celebrated  for  its  purity,  elegance, 
and  the  many  excellent  instructions  and  impor- 
tant truths  which  it  relates.  His  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  is  imperfect;  of  the  28  years 
of  which  it  treated,  that  is,  from  the  69th  to  the 


90th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  nothing  remain! 
but  the  year  69  and  part  of  the  Vth.    His  An- 
nals were  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of 
his  works.    The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, Oaius,  Claudius,*  and  Nero,  was  treated 
with  accuracy  and  atteatiofc ;  vet  we  are  to 
lament  the  loss  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Cains,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Claudius, 
Tachus  had  reserved  for  his  old  age  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  he  aUo 
proposed  to  give  to  the  World  an  account  of  the 
interesting  administration  of  Augustus;  but 
these  important  subjects  never  employed  the  pea 
of  the  historian;  and,  as  some  or  the  ancients 
observe,  the  only  compositions  of  Tacitus  were 
contained  in  30  books,  of  which  we  have  now 
left  only  16  of  his  annals  and  five  of  his  history. 
The  style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired 
for  peculiar  beauties;  the  thoughts  are  great, 
and  every  thing  is  treated  with  precision  and 
dignity,  yet  many  have  called  him  obscure,  be- 
cause he  was  fond  of  expressing  his  ideas  ia 
few  Words.    This  was  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment ;  the  history  appears  copious  and 
diffuse,  while  the  annals,  which  were  written  ia 
his  old  age,  are  less  flowing  as  to  style,  more 
concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured.  His  Latin 
is  remarkable  for  being  pure  and  classical.  Ia 
his  biographical  sketches  he  displays  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  paints 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
each  object  its  proper  size  and  becoming  co- 
lours.   Affairs  of  importance  are  treated  wiih 
dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events  and  revolu- 
tions are  investigated,  and  the  historian  every 
where  shows  his  reader  that  he  was  a  lover  of 
truth,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  oppression. 
The  nistory  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  his  mas- 
ter-piece: the  deep  policy,  the  dissimulation, 
and  various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  prince, 
are  painted  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  historiaa. 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  who  boasted 
in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  historian- 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed 
in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed  that  tea  co- 
pies, well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  exact- 
ness, should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  great  and 
so  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost    Some 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed  against 
Tacitus  for .  the  partial  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  but  it  should 
he  remembered  that  he  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Christians  could  not  hut  draw  upon  them  the 
odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
imputation  of  superstition*    Among  the  many 
excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these  may  pan 
for  the  best;  that  of  Rome,  fol.  1515;  that  ia 
ftvo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat  1673;  that  in  usom  Del- 
phi™, 4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1683:  that  of  1^9 
vols.  8vo.  1714 ;  of  Gronovius**  vols.  4to*  1TO1 ; 
that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  12mo*  Paris,  1776;  that 
of  Broesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1777;  and  Bar- 
boa's,   3  vols.  12ma.  Paris,  1760. IL  M. 

Claudius,  a  Roman,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
senate  alter  the  death  of  Aureliaa.  He  would 
have  refused  this  important  and  aangerons 
office,  hut  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  se- 
nate prevailed,  and  m  the  *Wi  rear  of  has  age 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  bis  countrymen, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  tim*  of  hfc 
administration  was  very  popular,  the  good  of 
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tke  people  was  hie  care,  and  as  a  pattern  of 
moderation,  economy,  temperance,  regularity, 
and  impartiality,  Tacitus  found  no  equal.  He 
abolished  the  several  brothels  which,  under  the 
•receding  reigns,  had  filled  Rome  with  licen- 
tiousness and  obscenity ;  and  by  ordering  all 
the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sunset,  he  pre- 
vented the  commission  of  many  irregularities 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto 
sanctioned.  The  senators  under  Tacitus  seem- 
ed to  have  recovered  their  ancient  dignity  and 
long-lost  privileges.  They  were  not  only  the 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  but  they  even  seem- 
ed to  be  his  masters ;  and  when  Florianus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  com- 
aofebip,  the  emperor  said  that  the  senate^  no 
doubt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  obiect. 
As  a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
Romans ;  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
six  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians 
who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome  in 
Asia,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  as 
he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, or,  according  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by 
the  secret  dagger  of  an  assassin,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  in  276th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
Tacitus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of 
learning;  and  it  has  been  observed^  that  he 
never  passed  a  day  without  consecrating  some 
part  of  his  time  to  reading  or  writing.  He  has 
been  accused  of  superstition ;  and  authors  have 
recorded  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second 
day  of  each  month,  a  day  which  he  deemed 
inauspicious  and'  unlucky.  Tacit,  vitd.— 
Zozim. 

Taltbybius,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particular  minister 
and  friend  of  AgamemnOn.  He  brought  away 
Briseis  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  by  order  of  his 
master.  Talthy bins  died  at  Egium,  in  Achaia. 
Bomtr.  12. 1,  v.  330,  dtc,— Pom.  7.  c.23. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
of  Ionia  by  yoong  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of 
Cyras,  Tamos  ned  into  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered  on  account  of  his  immense  treasures. 
Dio<L  14. 

Tanaquil,  called  also  Caia  Cacilia,  was  the 
wife  of  Tarquin,  the  5th  king  of  Rome.  She 
was  a  native  of  Tarquin  ia,  where  she. married 
LucuoBon,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tar- 
quin, which  he  assumed  after  he  had  come  to 
Rome  at  the  representation  of  his  wife,  whose 
knowledge  of  augury  promised  him  something 
uncommon.  Her'  expectations  were  not  frus- 
trated ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  she  shared  with  him  the  honours  of  royalty. 
After  the  murder  of  Tarquin,  Tanaquil  raised 
her  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius  to  the  throne, 
and  insured  him  the  succession.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  liberality ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans in  succeeding  ages  had  such  a  veneration 
for  her  ch*~*cter,  that  the  embroidery  she  had 
made,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in- 
law,  which  she  had  worked  with  her  own  hands, 
were  preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Ju- 
venal bestows  the  appellation  of  Thnafuil  on 
all  such  women  as  were  imperious  and  had  the 
command  of  their  husbands.  JJv.  I,  c.  31  Sec 
—D%o*m.  HaLdLQ.Z&r-rItor.  1,  c  5  and  8— 
JUd.  I3,v,81& 

Tawta***.    VM.  Pari  in. 


TARusmsQmiiMva,  a  Latin  historian,  inn? 
mate  with  Cicero.    Seneca.  98.— &iuf    Cos.  §. 

Tarpa,  Spurius  Ma?tius,  a  critic  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  examine 
the  merit  of  every  poetical  composition  whidi 
was  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impartiality, 
though  many  taxed  him  with  want  of  candour. 
All  the  pieces  that  were  represented  on  the  Ro- 
man stage  had  previously  received  his  appro* 
nation.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left  hands* 
Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  consented,  and 
as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  punish  her  perfidy, 
he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet  but  his  shield 
upon  Tarpeia.  Mis  followers  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  which 
from  her  has  been  called  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  there  afterwards  many  of  the  Roman  ma> 
efactors  were  thrown  down  a  deep  precipice, 
PhU.  in  Rom.— Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  961.  Amor.  1, 
el.  10,  v.  50.— hiv.  1,  cll.—Propert.  4,  el.  4. 

Tarpeia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  969,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  of 
the  republic  to  lav  fines  on  offenders.  This 
power  belonged  before  only  to  the  consuls.  The 
fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen. 

Tarpetcs,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome  under  Romulus.  .His  descendants  were 
called  MotUani  and  Cavilolini. 

Tarquinu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tarquin  ins  Prb- 
cus.  who  married  Servius  Tullius.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  by 
night,  and  buried  it.  This  preyed  upon  her 
mind,  and  the  following  night  she  died.  Some 
have  attributed  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or 
suicide;  while  others,  perhaps  more  justly, 
have  suspected  Tullia,  the  wife  of  young  Tar- 
quin, with  the  murder.— -II.  A  vestal  virgin, 
who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people 
a  large  piece  of  land,  whkh  was  afterwards 
called  the  Campus  Martins. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  I.  the  5th  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  Lucumon,  but  this  hexhanged 
when,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  be 
had  come  to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Lucius, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Tarquinius,  be- 
cause born  in  the  town  of  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria. 
At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  liberality  and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus 
Martiu.s,  the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  his  death,  the  guardian  of  his  children.  This 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
quin ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  artful 
oration  delivered  to  the  people,  immediately 
transferred  the.  crown  of  the  deceased  monarch 
to  the  head  of  Lucumon.  The  people  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.    Tar- 

Siin  reigned  with  moderation  and  popularity, 
e  increased  the  number  of  the  senate,  and 
made  himself  friends  by  electing  100  new  sena- 
tors frjoro  the  plebeians, whom  he  distinguished, 
by  the  appellafQa  of  Papru  minarum  genHitm^ 
ttt 
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from  th<«e  of  the  patncian  body,  who  were  call- 
ed Paint  majorwn  gentium.  The  glory  of  the 
Roman  Arms,  which  was  supported  with  so 
much  dignity  bv  the  former  monarchs,  was  not 
neglected  in  this  reign,  and  Tarquin  showed 
that  he  possessed  vigour  and  military  prudence 
in  the  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  in 
the  conouest  of  the  12  nations  of  Etruria.  He 
repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the 
capital ;  the  public  places  were  adorned  with 
elegant  buildings  and  useful  ornaments ;  and 
many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spectators 
of  the  stately  mansions  and  golden  palaces  of 
Nero, viewed,  with  more  admiration  and  greater 
pleasure,  the  more  simple,  though  not  less  mag- 
nificent, edifices  of  Tarquin.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  capitol.  and  to  the  umustry 
and  the  public  spirit  of  this  monarch,  the  Ro- 
mans were  indebted  for  their  aqueducts  and 
subterraneous  sewers,  which,  supplied  the  city 
with  fresh  and  wholesome  water,  and  removed 
all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a  great  capi- 
tal too  often  breed  pestilence  and  diseases.  Tar- 
quin was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  the  custom  to  canvass  for  offices  of 
trust  and  honour.;  he  distinguished  the  mon- 
arch, the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  and 
ivory  chairs  at  spectacles ;  and  the  hatchets  car- 
ried before  the  public  magistrates  were  by  his 
order  surrounded  with  bundles  of  sticks,  to  strike 
more  terror,  and  to  be  viewed  with  greater  reve- 
rence. Tarquin  was  assassinated  by  the  two 
tons  of  his  predecessor,  m  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on  the  throne,  578 
years  before  Christ  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  50.— 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  4, 1.  3.  c.  2.— Flor.  1,  c.  5,  &c. 

— Liv.  1,  c.  31.—  Virg.  M%.  6   v.  817. II. 

The  second  Tarquin,  surnamed  Superbus  from 
his  pride  and  insolence,  was  grandson  of  Tar- 
nuinius  Priscus.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Home  after  bis  father-in-law  Servius  TulUus, 
and  was  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He 
married  Tullia  the  daughter  "of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  at  her  instigation  that  he  murdered  his  fa- 
ther-in-law and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown 
which  he  had  obtained  with  violence,  be  en- 
deavoured to  keep+y  a  continuation  of  tyranny. 
Unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  the  senate  or  the  approbation 
of  the  public  assemblies.  The  public  treasury 
was  soot  exhausted  by  the  continual  extrava- 
gance of  Tarquin,  and  to  silence  the  murmurs 
of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their  attention 
to  war.  He  was  successful  in  his  military  ope- 
rations; the  neighbouring  cities  submitted ;  fcut 
while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  for 
ever  stopped  the  progress  of  his  arms;  and  the 
Romans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the 
lass  of  her  honour,  (Vid.  Lucretia,)  than  the 
whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  indignation 
against  the  monarch.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
snut  against  him,  and  Tarquin  was  for  ever  ba- 
nished from  his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  344. 
TJnable  to  find  support  from  even  one  of  hissub- 
*  jects,  Tarquin  retired  among  trie  Etrurians,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  replace  him  on  his  throne. 
The  republican  government  was  established  at 


Rome,  and  all  Ttary  refused  any  longer  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  an  exited  monarch  against  a 
nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarquin,  of  king, 
and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horror  and 
indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  about  14  years  after  his  expulsion  from 
Rome.  He  had  reigned  about  25  years.  Though 
Tarquin  appeared  so  odious  among*  the  Re- 
mans, his  reign  was  not  without  its  share  of 
glory ;  his  conquests  were  numerous  ;  to  beao- 
tifjr  the  buildings  and  porticos  at  Rome  was  hit 
wish ;  and  with  great  magnificence  and  care 
he  finished  the  capitol  which  his  predecessors? 
the  same  name  had  begun.  He  also  bought  the 
Sibylline  books  which  the  Romans  consulted 
with  such  religious  solemnity.  Vid,  SibylUk 
Vie.  pro  Rab.  <f»  TVs.  2,  c.  #7.— Liv.  I,c4& 
&c— ZXonw.  Hal.  3,  c.  48,  dec.— F%or.  1,  c  7 
and  8.— Plin.  8,  c.  41.— ««*.— Vol.  JMfcc  8,c 
11.— Ovid.  &ut.  2,  v.  687.—Virg.  JBn.  €,  v. 

817.— Eutrop. IIL  Collations,  one  of  the 

relations  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married 

Lucretia.      Vid.    CeUatmus. IV.  Sextrua. 

the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  the' Proud,  who  ren- 
dered himself  known  by  a  variety  of  adventures. 
When  his  father  besieged  Gaoii,  young  Tar- 
quin publicly  declared  that  he  was  at  variance 
1  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report  was  the  more 
I  easily  believed  when  he  came  before  Gabii  with 
)  his  body  all  mangled  and  bloody  with  stripes. 
,  This  was  an  agreement  between  the  father  and 
!  the  son,  and  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared 
!  that  this  proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  oik 
pressiori  of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  their  armies, 
fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a 
more  inveterate  enemy.    When  he  had  thus 
.  succeeded,  he  despatqhed  a  private  messenger 
to  his  father,  but  the  monarch  gave  no  answer 
to  be  returned  to  his  son.    Sextios  inquired 
more  particularly  about  his  father,  and  when 
he  heard  fromnhe  messenger  that  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  Tarauin  cut  off"  with  a 
stick  the  tallest  poppies  ra  his  garden,  the  son 
followed  the  example  by  putting  to  death  the 
|  most  noble  and  powerful  citizens  of  Gabii.  The 
;  town  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
;  The  violence  which  some  time  after  Tarquin 
ius  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the.  cause  of  his 
father's  exile  and  the  total  expulsion  of  his 
famijy  from  Rome.     Vid.  Lucretia.    Sextrns 
,  was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  hat- 
;  tie,  during  the  war  Which  the  Latins  sustained 
I  against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-establish- 
ing the  Tarquins  on  theirthrone.     Ovid.  Fbst. 
I — Lit?.— ^-V.  A  Roman   senator,  who  waa 
accessary  to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  17SL 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth, 
8vo.  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatienses,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  honourr* 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatienses, 
who  were  partly  the  ancient  subjects  of  the  kin* 
of  the  Sabines,  lived  on  mount  Capitolinus  and 
Qnirinalis. 

Tatixjs,  (Titus,)  kin£  of  Cures,  among  the 
Sabines,  made  war  agamst  the  Romans  after  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gatesof  the  citv  were 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  and  the 
army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  faros  the  Ro 
man  forum,  where  a  bloody  battle  waa  fought 
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The  cries  of  the  Sabine  virgins  at  last  stopped  the 
fury  of  the  combatants,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  nations.  Talius  con- 
sented to  leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with 
his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which,  as  stipulated,  was  still  permitted  to  bear 
the  name  of  its  founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
adopted  the  name  of  Gluirites.  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citizens.  After  he  nad  for  six  years 
shared  the  royal  authority  with  Romulus,  in  the 
greatest  union,  he  was  murdered  at  Lanuviom, 
B.  C.  743,  for  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Laureates.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. Liv.  1,  c.  10,  &JC.—PUU.tn  Rom. — Cic. 
pre  EaU>.—Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  804.— i^or.  L  c  1. 

Taurus,  I.  (Titus  Statilius,}  a  consul,  distin- 
guished by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  triumph 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign  in 
Africa.  He  was  made  prefect  of  Italy  by  his 
imperial  friend.— -IL  A  proconsul  of  Africa, 
accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him  to  be 
condemned  that  she  might  become  mistress  of 
his  gardens.  Tactt.  Ann.  12,  c.  59.  Vid.  Part  III. 

TaxIlus,  or  Taxiles,.!.  a  king  of  Taxila,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander,  called  also  Ompku.  He 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded  him 
with  great  liberality.    Mod.  Yl.—Phd.  in  Alex. 

—JOi**.  V.  H.  5,  c.  &—Curt.  8,  c.  14, II. 

A  general  of  Milhridates,  who  assisted  Arcbe- 
laus  against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  Muraana,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Sy  11a. 

Tbchmbssa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  fiarysaces.  Sophocles, 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Tecbmessa 
as  moving  her  husband  to  pity  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties  when  he  wished  to  stab  himself. 
Borat.  2,  Od.  1,  v.  &— ifejy*.  Crei.—Sophocl. 
in  Ajax. 

Tbctamto.    Vid.  Part  IIL 

Tbctosaqes,  or  Tbotosaoa.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Tbodla,  P.  Ijcin.  a  comic  poet  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  198. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  iEacus  and  Endis.  He  was  a  brother  to 
Peleus,  and  father  to  Teuoer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
that  account  is  often  called  Tdamomus  kerot. 
He  fled  from  Megara,  his  native  country,  after 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Pho- 
cos,  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Salamis,  where  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried Ohmce,  the  daughter  of  Cvchrens,  the  king 
of  the  place.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king 
of  Salami*.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  Her- 
cules, when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  prisoner 
and  destroyed  Troy.  Telamon  was  rewarded 
by  Hercules  for  his  services  with  th#,  band  of 
Hesione,  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
among  the  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
turned to  Greece.  He  also  married  Periboea, 
whom  some  called  Briboea.  Ooid.  MH.  13,  v. 
.151.— Sophod.  in  M.— Pindar.  Mkm.  G.—Stat. 
Thtb.  G.~ApoUoa\  1,  9,  Ac.— Pans,  in  Cor. 
By  gin.  fab.  97,  Ac 


Tklchwm,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  hare 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  in- 
ventors of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the  goos. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  and  according 
to  Ovid  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all  ob- 
jects with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail 
to  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insulted 
Venus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them 
with  a  sudden  fury,  so  that  they  committed  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  thua  til 
by  a  deluge..  Mod.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  365,  &c 

Tjblecles,  or  Telbclus,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae,  who  reigned 
forty  years,  B.  C.  813.    Herodoi.  7,  c.  205.— 

Pans.  3,  c.  2. II.  A  philosopher,  disciple  of 

Lacidas,  B.  C.  214. 

Telecules,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Perieles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  the 
Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 
Plut.  in  Nieia.—AtAtn.  8. 

Teleoonos,  L  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
born  in  the  island  of  JEssa,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. When  arrived  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and,  being  destitute  of  provisions,  he  plundered 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.-  Ulysses 
and  Telemachus  came  to  defend  the  property 
of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  invader; 
a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and,  according 
to  Hyginns,  he  carried  thither  nis  father's  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva.  Pe- 
nelope had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  found- 
ed Tusculum  and  Tiber  or  Preaneste,  in  Italy, 
and  according  to  some  he  left  one  daughter, 
called  Ma  mi  ha,  from  whom  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  were-  descended. 
Hon*.  3,  od.  29,  v.  8.— Ovid.  Fast.  3  and  4. 
Trist.  1,  el.  1.— Ph*.  im  Par.—Hygin.  fab. 

Vm.—Diod.  7 II.  A  son  of  Proteus,  killed 

by  Hercules.  AvoUod. III.  A  king  of  Egypt, 

who  married  Io  after  she  had  been  restored  to 
her  original  form  by  Jupiter,    id.       » 

Telemachus,  a  son  or  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  father  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemachus. 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  and 
as  the  place  of  his  residence  and  the  cause  of 
his  long  absence  were  then  unknown,  he  visited 
the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  in- 
formation. He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had 
conspired  to  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and,  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discover- 
ed his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  hfm,  and  was  then  in  the  house 
of  Eomaens.  With  this  faithful  servant  and 
Ulysses,  Telemachus  concerted  how  to  deliver 
his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 
and  it  was  effected  with  success.  After  the 
death  of  bis  lather,  Telemachus  went  -to  the 
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aland  of  JEee,  wfcete  he  taajrried  Circe.  e*  ac- 
■  cordina;  to  others,  Cassipbone,  the  daughter  of 
Circe,  by  whom  he  bad  a  sou  called  Latinos. 
He  some  time  after  bad  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  moiher-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where 
he  founded  Clusium.  Telemachus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  Yisit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus  by 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Men- 
tor. It  is  said  that  when  a  child,  telemachus 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  thai  a  dolphin  brought  him 
safe  to  shore  alter  he  had  remained  some  time 
under  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on  the  seal 
which  he  wore  in  his  ring.  ifygta.  fab.  95  and 
125.— Ovid.  Hervid.  1,  v.  '98.— iforat.  1  ep.  7, 
v.  A\<— Homer.  Od.  2,  Ac— XAeopkr.  in  Cau. 

T£l£phus,  (L.  Yerus.)  wrote  a  book  on  the 
rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of  that 
ooet  with  Plato,  and  other  treatises,  all  lost. 
Vid.  Part  HI. 

Telesilla,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Arm,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  Lace- 
daemon  ians,  and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple 
of  Venus.    Pan*.  2,  c.  SO. 

TeLCsrmrs,  a  general  of  th*  flamnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  fought  against 
the  generals  of  Syllau  He  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  Sylm  with  great  loss.  He 
was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloody  battle,  and 
left  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  after  he  had  given 
repeated  proofs  of  valour  and  courage.  pUd. 
in  Afar.  Ac. 

Telmas,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  EHs,  in  the 
age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Fhocts,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.    Paats.  10,  v.  1.— Ptrodot.  8,  c.  *7. 

Tet.lus,  a  poor  man,  whom  Solon  called  hap- 
pier than  Croesus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  king 
of  Lydia,  Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  aee  a 
strong  and  healthy  family  of  children,  and  at 
fat  to  fall  in  the  defence  of  his  country  Berth 
riot  1,  c.  30. 

Temenub,  a  son  of  Aristomachue,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heraclidss  who  renamed  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  bis  brother  Ctesiphontes  in  the  reign 
•  ef'Tisamenes,  kin*  of  Argos.  Temeous  made 
himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  rei*ning«overetgn,  Af- 
ter death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
Deiphon,who  had  married  his  daughter  Hyxne- 
tho,  and  his  succession  was  in  preference  to  his 
own  son.  ApoUodi2jR.fr~Pmt3. 2,  c.  18and  10. 

Takes,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proelea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
bv  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife 
Philonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cycnus 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion.  Tenes 
arrived  safe  in  Leucophrys,  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  and  of  which  he  became  the  sove- 
reign. Some  rime  after,  Cycaras  discovered  the 
guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and  as  he  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  bis  son  whom  he  had  so 
grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos.  But  when 
he  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cud  off 
the  cable  with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  bis  father's 
ship  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea.  From  this 
circumstance  the  katchrt  *f  Turn  is  become 
proverbial  to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot 
be  pacified.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
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proverb  arose  from  the  severity  of  a  law  made 
by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery,  by  which 
the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death  by  a  hatchet 
The  hatchet  of  Tenes  was  carefully  preserved, 
at  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  deposited  by  Peri- 
cfytus,  son  of  Eutymachna,  in  the  temple  of 
1  Delphi,  where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of 
'  Pausanias.  Tenes,  as  some 'suppose,  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  as  he  defended  his  country  against 
the  Greeks,  and  he  received  divine  -honours 
after  death.  His  statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried 
away  by  Verres.    Strab.  IS.— Pans.  10,  c  14. 

Txknes,  a  king  of  Sodon,  who,  when  his 
country  was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  burnt 
himself  and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  351. 

Terentu,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.  8be  became 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  caned 
Tulliohu  Cicero  repudiated  her,  because  she 
had  been  faithless  to  hit  bed  when  he  was  ba- 
nished In  Asia.  Terentia  married  Sallust,  Cice- 
ro's enemy,  and  afterwards  Messala  Corvrous. 
She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  according  to  Pliny, » 
her  117th  year.    PhU.inCic.—  VaL  Max.kt. 

13.— dc.  ad  Attic.  11,  ep.  16,  Ac. It  The 

wife  of  Maecenas,  with  whom  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.  This  keau- 
tifoT,  but  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  of 
Proculeios,  so  eminent  for  his  fraternal  love,  as 
alsoof  Licinkra  Munena,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus ;  and  she  is  supposed  by  some,  though 
we  think  erroneously,  to  be  the  Licymnta  whom 
Horace  celebrates  for.  her  personal  charms  and 
accomplishments,  and  lor  the  passion  with 
which  she  had  inspired  bis  patron.  The  extra- 
vagance and  bpid  temper  of  this  fantastical,  yet 
lovely  woman,  were  sources  of  perpetual  cha- 
grin and  uneasiness  to  her  husband.  Though 
his  existence  was  embittered  by  her  felly  and 
caprice,  he  continued  during  his  whole  life  to 
be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  be  entertained 
for  her.  He  could  neither  live  with  nor  with- 
out her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  recon- 
ciled, almost  every  day,  and  put  her  away  one 
moment,  and  take  her  back  the  next,  which  has 
led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times;  yet  never  had  but  one  wilt. 
Terentia  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  em- 
perees  Livia,  and  is  said  to  'have  gained  the 
ejections  of  Augustus.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  and  the  emperor  on  an  expedition  to 
Gaul,  in  the  year  738,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
reported  to  have  been  undertaken  in  order  that 
Augustus  might  enjoy  her  society  without 
attracting;  the  notice  or  animadversions  of  the 
capital.  Maecenas  was  not  courtier  enough  so 
appear  blind  to  the  infidelities  of  Terentia,  or 
to  sleep  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor, 
as  &e  senator  Galba  is  said  to  have  staxuoerea1 
for  the  minister.  The  umbrage  Maecenas  took 
at  the  attentions  paid  by  his  master  to  Terence, 
is  assigned  by  Die  Cassias  as  the  chief  eause  of 
that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which  Maecenas 
experienced  about  four  years  previous^  to  his 
death.  Others  hate  supposed,  that  it  was  ne* 
the  intrigueef  Augustas  with  Terentia  whirh 
diminished  bin  influence,  but  a  discovery  made 
by  the  emperor,  that  be  had  revealed  to  bis  wife 
some  circumstances  concerning  the  conspiracy 
in  which  her  brother  Murssna  had  beeu  engaged 

Tebuwtu  Lax,  called  also-  Cassia,  fvmmm 
l*Wa,by  >L  Tcrenttas  Vacro  Luculhs»  and  Q. 
Casstus,  A.  U.  a  680.  It  ordered  that  the  sane 
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pnce  should  be  given  for  all  com  bought  in  the 
provinces,  to  hinder  the  exactions  of  the  quaes- 
tors.  Another,  by  Terentius  the  tribune,  A. 

U.  C.  291,  to  elect  £70  persons  to  define  the 
power  of  the  consuls,  lest  they  should  abuse  the 
public  confidence  by  violence  or  rapine. 

Tebexhanus,  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Longi- 

nus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  sublime. II. 

Maurus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  240. 
The  last  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Metis,  Sylla- 
bi*, 4*  Tiutris  Horalii.  is  by  Mycillus,  Francof. 
Bvo.  1584.    Martial.  1,  ep,  70. 

Tebkntius  Poblius,  I.  This  celebrated  dra- 
matist, the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  Roman 
stage,  was  born  at  Carthage  aboutfthe  560th 
year  of  Rome.  In  what  manner  he  came  or 
was  brought  hither  is  uncertain.  He  was,  in 
early  youth,  the  freedman  of  one  Terentius 
Lucanus  in  that  city,  whose  name  has  been  per- 
petuated only  by  the  glory  of  his  slave.  After 
he  had  obtained  bh  freedom,  he  became  the 
friend  oi  Loelius,  and  of  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus.  His  Andria  was  not  acted  till  the 
year  587— two  years,  according  to  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle,  after  the  death  of  Cacilius ;  which 
unfortunately  throws  some  doubt  on  the  agree- 
able anecdote  recorded  by  Donatus,  of  bis  in- 
:rod action,  in  a  wretched  garb,  into  the  house 
3f  Coccilius,  in  order  to  read  his  comedy  to 
hat  poet,  by  whom,  as  a  mean  person,  he  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  till  he  astonished  him 
pritb  the  matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
Andria,  when  be  was  placed  on  the  couch,  and 
jivited  to  partake  the  supper  of  the  veteran 
iramatist.    After  he  ]}ad  given  six  comedies 

0  the  stage,  Terence  kit  Rome  for  Greece, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  manner  of 
lis  death,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain, 
iccoiding  to  one  report,  he  perished  at  sea, 
vhile  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
•ringing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  come- 
lies,  which  he  had  translated  from  Menander ; 
ccording  to  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
adia  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  comedies, 
rhich  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome, 
n  whatever  way  it  was  occasioned,  his  death 
appened  when  he  was  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
r-four,  and  in  the  year  594  from  the  building 
f  the  city.    Andria,-- acted  in  587,  is  the  first 

1  point  of  time,  and  is  usually  accounted  the 
rst  in  merit,  of  the  productions  of  Terence, 
•ike  most  of  his  other  comedies,  it  has  a  double 
lot.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Andrian  and 
*erinthian  of  Menander ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
ear  that  Terence  took  his  principal  plot  from 
ne  of  those  Greek  plays,  and  the  under-plot 
om  the  other.  He  employed  both  to  form  his 
tiief  fable ;  and  added  the  characters,  on  which 
te  uader-plot  is  founded,  from  his  own  iuven- 
on,  or  from  some  third  play  now  unknown  to 
v.  The  long  narrative  with  which  the  Andria, 
ke  several  other  plays  of  Terence,  commences, 
id  which  is  a  component  part  of  the  drama 
self,  is  bei'Uiful  in  point  of  style,  and  does  not 
il  to  excite  our  interest  concerning  the  chante- 
rs. This  play  has  been  imitated  in  the  An- 
Henne  of  Baron,  the  celebrated  French  actor, 
he  Latin  names  are  preserved  in  the  dramatis 
rsana,  and  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  acts,  have 
ten  nearly  translated  from  Terence.  Steele's 
onscious  Lt&oert  is  the  best  imitation  of  the  «£*- 
-ia.  Kwwckwr- Though,  in  modem  times, 
Part  II.— 4  K 


the  Andria  has  been  the  most  admired  play  of 
Terence,  in  Rome  the  Eunuckus  was  by  muck 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  performances,  an*' 
he  received  for  it  8000  sesterces,  the  greatest 
reward  which  poet  had  ever  yet  obtained.  It 
the  Andria,  indeed,  there  is  much  grace  and 
delicacy,  and  "some  tenderness;  but  the  Eunu- 
ckus is  so  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  as  almost  to 
redeem  its  author. from  the  well-known  censure 
of  Caesar,  that  there  was  no  vis  arnica  in  his 
dramas.  The  chief  part  of  the  Eunuckus  is 
taken  from  a  play  of  the  same  title  by  Menan- 
der ;  but  the  characters  of  the  parasite  and  cap- 
tain have  been  transferred  into  it  from  another 
pl&y  of  Menander.  called  'Kolaz.  There  was 
an  old  play,  too,  by  Naevius,  founded  on  the 
Kolax;D\it  Terence,  in  his  prologue,  denies 
having  been  icdebted  to  this  performance. 
There  is  an  Italian  imitation  of  the  Eunuckus 
in  Jjs  Talanta,  a  comedy  by  Aretine,  in  which 
the  courtesan,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  play, 
corresponds  with  Thais,  and  her  lover  Orfinio 
to  Phaedria—  the  characteristic  dispositions  of 
both  the  originals  being  closely  followed  in  the 
copy.  There  is  more  lubricity  in  the  Ennuchus 
of  Terence  than  in  any  other  of  his  perform- 
ances *,  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Fontaine  as  the  most  suitable  drama  for  his 
imitation.  His  Eunupu,  as  he  very  justly  re- 
marks in  his  advertisement  prefixed,  "n'est 
qu'une  mediocre  copic  d'un  excellent  original." 
The  only  English  imitation  of  the  Eunuckus  is 
Bellamira,ortke  Mistress,  an  unsuccessful  com- 
edy, by  Sir  Charles  Sedlev,  first  printed  in  1687. 
Hcautontimorumenos. — The  chief  plot  of  this 
play,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
nappy  effort  of  Terence's  imitation,  and  which, 
of  all  his  plays,  is  the  most  foreign  from  our 
manners,  is  taken,  like  the  last-mentioned 
drama,  from  Menander.  It  derives  its  Greefe; 
appellation  from  the  voluntary  punishment  in- 
flicted on  himself  by  a  father,  who,  having 
driven*  his  son  into  banishment  by  excess  of 
severity,  avenges  him,  by  retiring  to  the  coun- 
try, where  he  partakes  only  of  the  hardest  fare, 
and  labours  the  ground  with  his  own  hands. 
The  deep  parental  distress,  however,  of  Mene- 
demus,  with  which  the  play  opens,  forms  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  it,  as  the  son,  Clinia,  re- 
turns in  the  second  act,  and  other  incidents  of 
a  comic  cast  are  then  interwoven  with  the  drama. 
The  poet  being  perhaps  aware  that  the  action 
of  this  comedy  was  exceptionable,  and  that  the 
dramatic  unities  were  not  preserved  in  the  most 
rigid  sense  of  the  term,  has  apparently  exerted 
himself  to  compensate  for  these  deficiencies  by 
the  introduction  of  many  beautiful  moral  max- 
ims :  and  by  that  purity  of  style,  which  distin- 
guishes all  bis  productions,  but  which  shines, 
perhaps,  most  brightly  in  the  Htautontimoru- 
menos.  That  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy, 
where  Clitopho's  mistress  is  introduced  as 
Clinia's  mistress,  into  the  house  of  both  the  old 
men,  has  given  rise  to  Chapman's  comedy,  AU 
FooUs,  which  was  first  printed  in  1G05, 4to.  and 
was  a  favourite  production  in  its  day.  Adelphi. 
—The  principal  subject  a(  this  drama  is  usuallv 
supposed 'to  have  been  taken  from  Menanders 
Adelpkoi;  but  it  appears  that  Alexis,  the  uncle 
of  Menander,  also  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled 
AdelpKoi;  so  that  perhaps  the  elegant  Latin 
copy  may  have  been  as  much  indebted  to  the 
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melees  as  to  the  nephew's  performance,  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  characters  and  the  charms  of 
its  dialogue.  We  are  informed,  however,  in 
the  prologue,  that  the  part  of  the  drama  in 
which  the  music  girl  is  carried  off  from  the 
pander,  has  been  taken  from  the  Synapotknet- 
coxUs  of  Diphilus.  That  comedy,  though  the 
rersion  is  now  lost,  had  been  translated  by  Plau- 
tus, under  the  title  of  Commorientet.  He  had 
left  out  the  incidents,  however,  concerning  the 
music  girl,  and  Terence  availed  himself  of  this 
omission  to  interweave  them  With  the  principal 
plot  of  his  delightful  drama.  The  Adelpki 
is  also  the  origin  of  Shadwell's  comedy,  (he 
Squirt  of  AlsaUa.  Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Dennis  the  critic,  that 
the  story  on  which  the  Squirt  of  Altatia  was 
built,  was  a  true  fact.  That  the  whole  plot  is 
founded  on  fact,  we  think  verv  improbable,  as  it 
coincides  most  closely  with  that  of  the  Adelpki. 
In  Cumberland's  Choleric  Man,  the  chief  char- 
acters, though  he  seems  to  deny  it  in  his  dedi- 
catory epistle  to  Detraction,  have  also  been 
traced  alter  those  of  the  Adelpki.  Hecyra. — 
Several  of  Terence's  plays  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted comedies,  if  by  that  term  be  understood, 
v  dramas  which  excite  laughter.  They  are  in 
what  the  French  call  genre  terieux,  and  are 
perhaps  the  origin  of  toe  comedie  larmoyante. 
The  events  of  human  life  for  the  most  part,  are 
neither  deeply  distressing  nor  ridiculous ;  and, 
in  a  dramatic  representation  of  such  incidents, 
the  action  must  advance  by  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  which,  though  below  tragicpathos, 
a  re  not  calculated  to  excite  merriment.  Diderot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  student  of  the 
works  of  Terence,  thinks  the  Hecyra,  or  Moth- 
er-in-law, should  be  classed  among  the  serious 
dramas.  It  exhibits  no  buffoonery,  or  tricks  of 
slaves,  or  ridiculous  parasite,  or  extravagant 
braggart  captain ;  but  contains  a  beautiful  and 
delightful  picture  of  private  life,  and  those  dis- 
tresses which  "  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  do- 
mestic joy."  Phormio—Uke  the  last-mentioned 
-play,  was  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Apollodorus, 
who  called  it  Epidieazomenos.  Terence  named 
il  Phormio,  from  a  parasite  whose  contrivances 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  comedy,  and  who 
•connects  its  double  plot.  It  is  curious  that  this 
play,  which  Donatus  says  is  founded  on  pas- 
sions almost  too  high  for  comedy,  should  have 
.given  rise  to  the  most  fanciful  of  all  Moliere's 

Productions,  Les  Fmrberies  dc  Scapin,  a  cele- 
rated,  though  at  first  an  unsuccessful  play, 
where,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  has 
burlesqued  rather  than  added  dignity  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  original  from  which  he  borrowed. 
From  the  above  sketches  some  idea  may  have 
"been  formed  of  Terence's  plots,  most  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  Greek  stage,  on  which  he 
anew  they  had  already  pleased.  He  has  given 
proofs,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  in 
•the  additions  and  alterations  made  on  those  bor- 
rowed subjects;  and,  had  he  lived  an  age  later, 
when  all  the  arts  were  in  full  glory  at  Rome, 
-and  the  empire  at  its  height  of  power  and 
splendour,  he  would  have  found  domestic  sub- 
jects sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  interest 
-and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  account- 
ed it  a  greater  merit — "  G  raecas  transferre  quam 
Jjoprias  scribere.w  Terence  was  a  more  rigid 
observer  than  his  Roman'  predecessors  of  the 


unities  of  time  and  place.  But  though  V  hat  . 
perhaps  too  rigidly  observed  the  unities  of  tine 
and  place,  in  none  of  his  dramas,  with  a  single 
exception,  has  that  of  plot  been  adhered  to, 
The  simplicity  and  exact  unity  of  fable  in  (he 
Greek  comedies  would  have  been  insipid  to  a 
people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  genuine 
beauties  of  the  drama.  Such  plays  are  of  too 
thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  gross 
and  lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audience.  Tbe 
Latin  poets,  therefore,  bethought  themselves  of 
combining  two  stories  into  one.  and  this  junc- 
tion, which  we  call  the  double  plot,  by  affording 
the  opportunity  of  more  incidents,  ana  a  greater 
variety  of  action,  best  contributed  >  the  grati- 
fication of  those  whom  Aey  had  10  please. 
But  of  all  .the  Latin  comedians,  Terence  ap- 
pears to  have  practised  this  art  the  most  assid- 
uously. Next  to  the  management  of  the  plot, 
the  characters  and  manners  represented  are  the 
most  important  points  in  a  comedy ;  and  in 
these  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.  The  style 
of  wit  and  humour  must  of  course  correspond 
with  that  of  the  characters  and  manners.  Ac- 
cordingly the  plays  of  Terence  are  not  much 
calculated  to  excite  ludicrous  emotions,  and 
have  been  regarded  as  deficient  in  comic  force. 
Amon^  all  the  Latin  writers,  from  Ennius  to 
Ausonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  comedies  of  Terence 
for  elegance  of  dialogue — presenting  a  con- 
stant flow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  discourse, 
which  never  subsides  into  vulgarity  or  cross- 
ness, and  never  rises  higher  than  the  ordinary 
level  of  polite  conversation.  After  having  con- 
sidered the  plays  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence, 
one  is  naturally  led  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  these  two  celebrated  dramatists.  The 
improvement  of  the  times  brought  the  works  of 
Terence  to  perfection  and  maturity,  as 'much 
as  his  own  genius.  It  is  evident  that  be  wis 
chiefly  desirous  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were  possessed 
of  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  ever  kept  him  within  the  bounds 
of  correct  taste ;  while  tbe  sole  object  6T  Plautus, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  merri- 
ment of  an  audience  of  little  refinement.  I( 
then,  we  merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  productions,  without  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances or  situation,  of  the  authors,  snB 
Plautus  will  be  accounted  superior  in  that  w 
vacity  of  action,  and  variety  of  incident,  which 
raise  curiosity,  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to  the 
conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  to 
linger  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sentence, 
of  Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in 
Plautus's  fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  prop- 
erly adhere.— in  Terence,  all  the  links  of  the 
action  depend  on  each  other.  Plautus  has 
more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of  characters  and 
manners,  but  his  pictures  are  often  overcharged, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highly 
coloured  than  becomes  the  modesty  oY  nature, 
Plautus's  sentences  have  a  peculiar  smartness, 
which  conveys  the  thought  with  clearness,  and 
strikes  the  imagination  strongly,  so  that  th- 
mind  is  excited  to  attention,  and  retains  the 
idea  with  pleasure;  but  they  are  often  forced 
and  affected,  and  o* a  description  little  \ 
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he  commerce  of  the  world ;  whereas  every 
vord  of  Terence  has  direct  relation  to  the  buai- 
less  of  life  and  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
anguage  of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  taxth 
•iant  than  thai  of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  bo- 
ng so  eqnal,  uniform,  and  chaste.  It  is  often 
tamed  with  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  swells 
teyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue,  while  that 
>f  Terence  is  puro  HmiUimus  amni.  The 
'erses  of  Plautus  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
lumeri  innumeri ;  and'  Herman  declares,  that, 
it  least,  as  now  printed  omni  vitiorvm  genere 
biindant.  Terence  attends  more  to  elegance 
nd  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  passion — 
5lautus  to  comic  expression.  In  fact,  the 
;reat  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have  been  to 
xcite  laughter  among  the  audience,  and  in 
his  object  he  completely  succeeded ;  but  for  its 
ttainment  he%has  sacrificed  many  graces  and 
•eauties  of  the  drama.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
mraouiv-one  consisting  in  words  and  action, 
he  other  in  matter.  Now  Terence  abounds 
hieffy  in  the  last  species,  Plautus  In  the  first ; 
nd  the  pleasantries  of,  the  older  dramatist, 
phich  were  so  often  flat,  low,  or  extravagant, 
inally  drew  down  the  censure  of  Horace. 
rfiile  his  successor  was  extolled  by  that  poetical 
ritic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  drav 
natic  art.  "  In  short,"  says  Crusius,  "  plautus 
5  more  gay,  Terence  more  chaste— the  first 
ras  more  genius  and  fire,  thelatter  more  man- 
ers  and  solidity.  Plautus  excels  in  low 
omedy  and  ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just 
haracters,  and  maintaining  them  to  the  last. 
The  plots  of  both  arc  useful,  but  Terence's  are 
nore  apt  to  languish,  whilst  Plautus's  spirit 
maintains  the  action  with  vigour.  His  inven- 
ion  was  greatest;  Terence's  art  and  manage- 
lenu  Plautus  frjves  the  stronger,  Terence  a 
lore  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appears  the  betr 
?r  comedian  of  the  two,  as  Terence  the  finer 
oet.  The  former  has  more  compass  and  va- 
iety,  the  latter  more  regularity  and  truth,  in  his 
haracters.  Plautus  shone  most  on  the  stage; 
"erence  pleases  best  in  the  closet.  Men  of  re- 
ned  taste  would  prefer  Terence;  Plautus 
iverted.both  patrician  and  plebeian."  The  best 
iitions  of  Terence  are  those  of  Westerhovius, 
vols.  4to.  Amst  1736;  of  Edin.  12mo.  1758  > 
f  Cambridge,  4to.  1733 ;  Hawkey's,  12mo. 
•ublin,  1745;  and  that  of  Zeunius,  8vo.  Lips. 
T74.     Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep.  Z.—PaUre.  1,  c.  17. 

-Quintil.  10,  c.  1.— Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.«50. 

.  CJuleo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by  the  Car- 
aarmians  and  redeemed  by  Africanus.  When 
fricanus  triumphed,  Culeo  followed  his  cha- 
ot  with  a  pileus  on  his  bead.  He  was  some 
Tie  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer 
id  the  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  meanness 
condemn  him  and  his  brother  Asiaticns, 

ougkbotb  innocent.    Liv.  30,'  c.  46. III. 

consul  with  JE  mil  i  us  Paul  us  at  the  battle  of 
annae.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and 
id  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of 
s  father.  He  placed  himself  totally  in  the 
•wer  of  Hannibal  by  making  an  improper 
stribution  of  his  army.  After  he  had  been 
feated,  and  his  colkague  slain,  he  retired  to 
inusiurn,  with  the  remains  of  his  slaughtered 
un  try  men,  and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  sen- 
e  of  his  defeat  He  received  the  thanks  of 
is  venerable  body,  because  he  had  engaged 


the  enemy,  however  improperly,  and  not 
despaired  of  the  affairs  or  the  republic.  He 
was  offered  the  dictatorship,  which  he  declined 

Plvt.—Liv.  22,  dc. IV.  Marcus,  a  friend 

of  8ejanus,  accused  before  the  senate  for  hi* 
intimacy  with  that  discarded  favourite.  He 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  was  acquitted. 
Tacit.  Ann.  6. 

Terminalu,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual  for  peas- 
ants to  assemble  near  the  principal  landmarks 
which  separate  their  fields,  and  after  they' had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  They  were  ori- 
ginally established  by  Numa,  and  though  at 
first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, yet  in  process-  of  time  landmarks  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  it.  Ovid.  Fhst.  2,  v. 
641.— Cie.  Phil,  li,  c.  10. 

Tebpander,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of 
Lesbos,  675  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased  a 
tumult  at  Sparta  bythe  melody  and  sweetness 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  strings  to  the  lyre, 
which  before  his  time  bad  only  four.  JElian. 
K  H.  12,  c.  60.— Pltd.  d*  Mus. 

Tsrtta,  a  sister  of  Brutus,  who  married 
Cassias.  •  She  was  also  called  Tertuila  and 
Junia.  Tacit.  A.  3,  c  76.— Suet .  in  Cos.  50.— 
CU.  ad  B.  5  and  6,  ad  AU.  15,  ep.  1L1. 16,  ep.  20. 

Tsbtoluanus,  (J.  Septimius  Florens,)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally  a  Pa- 
gan, but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  an  able*  advocate  by  his  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence,e)evat- 
ed  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works 
are,  his  Apology  for  the  CkriUians  and  his  Pre- 
scriptions.  The  best  edition  of  Tertullian  is 
that  of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770;  and 
of  his  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1718. 

Tbtrjcos,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  emperor 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in  triumph 
by  his  successful  adversary,  who  afterwards 
heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon  him 
and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

Teuckh,  I.  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  his  sub- 
jects the  worship  of  Cybele  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  reigned 
was  from  him  called  Teucna,  and  his  subjects 
Teueri.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  of  Teucria.    Apotlod.  3,  c. 

12. —  Vxrg.  JBn.  3,  v.   108. II.  A   son  of 

Tel  anion,  king  of  Salami*,  by  Hesione,  the 
daughter  of  ilaomedon. '  He  was  one  of  He- 
len's suiters,  and  accordingly  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  is  said 
that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ajax  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the 
father  did  not  dishearten  the  son ;  he  left  Sa- 
lamis,  and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  Belns,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town  which  he  called  Satamis,  after  his  nadve 
627 
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toon  try.  if  *  attempted  to  rib  purpose  to  reco- 
ver the  island  £'  Salami*  after  his  father's  death. 
Be  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  Cyprus,  oa 
which  a  man  was  annually  sacrificed  till  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  Some  suppose  that 
Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cyprus,  but  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  less  received  opinion,  he  went  to 
settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Carthage  was  after- 
wards buiU.  and  thence  into  Galatia.  Bomer. 
JL  I,  v.  281.— Kirg.  JEn.  I,  v.  623.-r  Apollo* 
3,  c.  12.— Pans.  £  c-  »•— Justin.  44,  c.  3.— 

PaUre.  i,  c.  1. III  One  of  the  servants  of 

PbalaVis  of  Agrigenlum. 

Tktta,  a  queen  of  Ulyricum,  B.  C.  231,  who 
ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  unprecedented  murder  was  the 
cause  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace, 
/tor.  %  c  6.— Plin.  34,  c  6. 

Tcutiulas.     Fid.  Part  III. 

Thais,  a  famous  courtesan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  In  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, and  sained  such  an  ascendant  over  him, 
that  she  made  him  burn  the  royal  palace  of 
Persepolis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  mar- ' 
ried  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Menander  celebra- 
ted her  charms,  both  mental  and  personal,which 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  account 
she  is  called  Aknaadrea  by  Propert.  %  el.  6.— 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  604,  de  Rent.  Am.  v. 
384.— Plut.  i*  Akx.—Juv.  3,  v.  93.— Alhen.  13, 
c.13. 

Thalassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  ^Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize 
for  him.  Their  union  was  attended  with  so 
much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at 
Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word  Tfudassius  at 
nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were  married 
the  felicity  of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Bymen,  as  he  was  made 
a  deity.  Ptyl.  in  Rom,— Martial.  3,  ep.  92.— 
Liv.  I,  c.  9. 

Thales,  I.  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  born  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Cadmus;  bis  father's  name  was 
Examius,  and  bis  mother's  Cleobula.  like  the 
rest  of  the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  TJnder  the  priests  of 
Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to  measure,  with 
exactness,  the  Vast  height  and  extent  of  a  pyra- 
mid merely  by  its  shadow.  His  discoveries  in 
astronomy  were  great  and  ingenious ;  he  was 
the  first  who  calculated  with  accuracy  a  solar 
eclipse.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, he  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones, 
and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year  into 
365  days,  which  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Egyptian  philosophy.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  princinje  of  every  thing. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations  under  the  successors  and  pupils 
of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximanaer, 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus,  the 
master  of  Socrates.    Thales  was'  never  mar- 


ried; and  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to  . 
choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  The 
same  exhortations  were  afterwards  repeated, 
but  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  observing 
that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  matrimo- 
nial state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his 
age,  about  548  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  compositions  on  philosophical  subjects  are 
lost.    Btrodot.    1,  c   X— Plato.— Diog.   L- 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  dfcc. II.  A  lyric  poet  of 

Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  He  prepared, 
by  his  rhapsodies,  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  so 
receive  the  rigorous  institutions  of  his  friend, 
and  inculcated  a  reverence  for  the  peace  of 
civil  society. 

Thalestria,  or  Thalestrhl  a  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women, 
came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  courage  so 
uncommon.  Curt.  6,  c  b.—Strab.  1 1 . — Justin. 
2,  c.  4. 

Thalybsia,  Greek  festivals,  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to 
whom  the  first  fruits  were  regularly  offered 
Schol.  Tkeocr.k 

Thamt ras,  or,  Tbamyris.     Vid.  Part  HX 

Thjlbgelia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  .They  lasted  two  dajs, 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and 
fruits.    Athen.  1$. 

Thasics,  or  Thrasrjr,  a  famous  soothsayer 
of.  Cyprus,  who  told  Bosiris,  kinf  of  Ejgypt, 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  afflicted 
his  country  he  must  offer  a  foreigner  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  as  he  was  not  a  natire 
of  Egypt.     Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  ▼.  549. 

Theagenes,  an  athlete  of  Tl^asos,  famous 
for  hjs  strength.  His  father's  name  was  Ti- 
mosthenes.  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
crowned  aoove  a  thousand  times  at  the  public 

fames  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  god  after 
eath.    Pans.  6,  c.  6  and  M.—PM. 
Tkeages,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates,    Plato.— Mlian.  V.  B.  4,  &c. 

Theano,  I.  the  wife  of  Metaponrus,  son  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  twins  to  her  husband  when 
be  wished  to  repudiate  her  for  her  barrenness. 
The  children  were  educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  some  time  afterwards  Theano herself 
because  mother  of  twins.  When  they  were 
grown  up  she  encouraged  them  to  murder  the 
supposititious  children,  who  were  to  succeed  io 
their  father's  throne  in  preference  to  them. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
father,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Theano, 
repudiated  her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his  own. 

By  gin.  fab.  186. II.  A  daughter  of  Cissens. 

sister  to  Hecuba,  who  married  Antenor,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  PaTladrnm 
to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  of  Minerva. 
Bomer.  71.  6,  v.  298.— Pans.  10,  c.  87.— THcbn 
Cret.  5,  c.  8. III.  The  wife  of  the  philoso- 
pher Pythagoras,  daughter  of  Pythanax  of 
Crete,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Bronfinos  of 

Crotona.    Diog.  8,  c.  42. IV.  A  pries*ew 

of  Athens,  daughter  of  Menon.  who  refused  re 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcibiades  when  he 
was  accused  of  having  mutilated  all  the  s 
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ef  Mercury.  PhU. V.  The  mother  of  Pau- 

sanias.  She  was  the  first,  as  it is  reported,  who 
brdueht  a  stone  to  the  entrance  or  Minerva's 
temple,  to  shut  up  her  son  when  she  heard  of  his 
crimes  and  perhdy  to  his  country.    Poly**.  8. 

Thomson,  I.  a  famous  physician  of  Laodi- 
cea,  disciple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder 
of  a  sect  called  method  ists,  because  he  wished 
to  introduce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
and  the  practice  of  physic.  He  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  ase.  JP/tn.  99,  c.  l.—Juv.  10. 
—II.  One  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  He  was  born  at  Cyprus. 
JElia*.  V.  H.  2,  c.  41.    ' 

TiiEMSTfua,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Paphlagonia,  in  the  age  of  Constantius,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
Euphrates,  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  eloquent 
and  commanding  delivery.  He  was  made  a 
Roman  senator,  and  always  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  and  munificence.  His  school  was 
greatly  frequented.  He  wrote,  when  young, 
some  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  38  of  his  orations. 
The  best  edition  of  Themistius  is  that  of  Har- 
duin,  fol.  Paris,  1(584. 

Thbmjsto.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Themibtoclbb,  I.  a  celebrated  general,  born 
at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  a  na- 
tive of  Halicarnassu8,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acarna- 
nia.  The  beginning  of  his  youth  was  marked 
by  vices  sn  flagrant,  and  an  inclination  so  incor- 
rigible, that  his  father  disinherited  him.  This, 
which  might  have  disheartened  others,  roused 
the  ambition  cf  Themistoeles,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  he  was  denied  at  home,  he  sought  in 
courting  the  favours  of  the  populace,  and  in 
sharing  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Themistoeles 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
in  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.  While  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Leo- 
nidas  were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermo- 
pylae, the  naval  operations  of  Themistoeles,  and 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
d  i reeled  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  and 
to  ruin  his  maritime  power.  The  obstinate 
wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the  Grecian 
fleet  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  had  not  Themistoeles  freely  relin- 
quished his  pretensions,  and,  by  nominating  his 
rival  Eurybiades  master  of  the  expedition, 
shown  the  world  that  fiis  ambition  could  stoop 
when  his  country  demanded  his  assistance. 
The  Persian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium 
bv  a  violent  storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the 
Greeks;  but  a , decisive  battle  had  never  been 
fought,  if  Themistoeles  had  not  used  threats 
and  entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
lid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle  to 
second  his  measures.  The  Greeks,  actuated  by 
different  views,  were  unwilling  toNnake  head  by 
*ea  against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious 
bv  land,  plundering  their  cities,  and  destroying 
all  by  fire  and  sword;  but  before  they  were 
dispersed,  Themistoeles  sent  intelligence  of 
meir  intentions  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Xer- 
xes, by  immediately-  blocking  them  with  his 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Salamis.  prevented  their 
escape;  and  while  he  wished  to  crush  them  all 
at  one  blow,  he  obliged  ihem  to  fight  for  their 
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safety,**  well  as  for  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try. This  battle,  which  was  fought  near  the 
island  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  480,  was  decisive ;  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  Themistoeles 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  formidable 
navy  of  Xerxes.  Further  to  insure  the  peace 
of  bis  country,  Themistoeles  informed  the  Asi- 
atic monarch  that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to 
cut  the  bridge  which  he  bad  built  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  prevent  bis  retreat  into  Asia. 
This  met  with  equal  success;  Xerxes  hastened 
away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  on  • 
the  words  of  Themistoeles,  that  his  return 
would  he  disputed,  he  left  his  forces  without  a 
genera],  and  his  fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
victorious  Greeks.  These  signal  services  to  his 
country  endeared  Themistoeles  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  he  was  universally  called  the  most 
warlike  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Greeks 
who  fought  against  the  Persians.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  distinguished  honours,  and 
by  his  prudent  administration  Athens  was  soon 
fortified  with  strong  walls,  her  Piraeus  was  re* 
built,  and  her  harbours  were  filled  wi*h  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  navy,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
that  glory  the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. He  was  banished  from  the  city,  and 
after  he  had  sought  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  barbarians  of 
Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
monarch  whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and 
whose  father  he  had  ruined.  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xerrcs,  received  the  illustrious 
Athenian  with  kindness;  and  though  he  had 
formerly  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  yet  he  made 
him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites,  and  bestow- 
ed three  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  provide  him 
with  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Such  kindness 
from  a  monarch,  from  whom  he  perhaps  ex- 
pected the  most  hostile  treatment,  did  not  alter 
the  sentiments  of  Themistoeles.  He  still  re- 
membered that  Athens  gave  him  birth,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  in- 
juring his  country,  and  therefore  his  inability 
of  carrying  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the  re- 
quest of 'Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  destroy 
himself  by  drinking  ball's  blood.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain ;  and  while 
some  affirm,  that  he  poisoned  himself,  others 
declare  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  violent  distemper 
in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where  he  bad  fixed 
his  residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too 
late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. Themistoeles  died  in  the  65th  year  of"  his 
a*e,  about  449  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally  cour- 
ageous, of  a  disposition  fond  of  activity  ambi- 
tious of  glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed  with  a 
provident  and  discerning  mind,  he  seemed  to 
rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  possessed  of  resources  which  could 
enable  him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  •  even 
to  command  fortune.  Pint.  &  C.  Nep.  in  vil&. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  I.  8,  c.  58.— Lilian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  \% 

1.  9,  e.  18, 1. 13,  c.  40. II.  A  writer,  some  of 

whose  toners  are  extant. 
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raurjroafcNBs,  a  historian  of  Syracuse,  in 
th**  age  u  Anaxerxea  Mnemon.  He  wrote  on 
the  wan  of  Cyras  the  younger,  a  subject  ably 
tieated  afterwards  by  Xeaophon. 

TaaocLTBtENiis,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus,  His  father's  name 
was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachus.  Hmntr. 
Od.  15,  y.  fcfc,  &c.—Hfgin.  tab.  198. 

THsoceiTUS,  L  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  282  B.  C.  His  father's 
name  was  Praxagores  or  Simichus,  and  his  mo- 
ther's, Philina.  Be  lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  whose  praises  he  sung  and  whose 
favours  he  enjoyed.  Theocritus  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  oi  which 
30  idyilia  and  some  epigrams  are  extantt  writ* 
tea  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired  for  their 
beauty,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  Virgil,  in  bis 
eclogues,  has  imitated  and  often  copied  him. 
Theocritus  has  been  blamed  for  the  many  inde- 
licate and  obscene  expressions  which  he  uses, 
and  while  ha  introduces  shepherds  and  peasants, 
with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature, 
he  often  disguises  their  character  by  making 
them  speak  on  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  who  orderedhim  to  be  stran- 
gled. He  also  wrote  a  ludicrous  poem,  called 
Syrinx,  and  placed  his  verses  in  such  order  that 
they  represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  Walton's,  3  vols. 
4to.  Oxon.  1770;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1699;  that  of  Vallrenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781 ; 
and  that  of  Reiske,  £  vols.  4to.   Lips.  1760. 

Quintf.  10,  c.  V—LoerL  6. IL  A  Greek 

historian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Lybia.    Phut. 

Tbbodbctbs,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis,  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
besides  other  works  now  lost  He  had  such  a 
happy  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
"When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  with  garlands  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet 
OU.  Tux.  1,  c  24,  in  Oral.  61,  Ac— PhU.— 
Qpintil. 

Theodora,  I.  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximian,  who  married  "Constantius.-— 
II.  A  daughter  of  Constantino.— rill.  A  wo- 
man who,  from  being  a  courtesan,  became  em- 
peress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguished  hersejf 
by  her  intrigues  and  enterprises.— —The  name 
of  Theodora  is  common  to  the  emperessesof 
the  East  in  a 'later  period. 

Thbodorbtus,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  495,  whose  works  have  been 
edited,  5  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1642,  and  5  vols.  Hate, 
1769  to  1774w 

Theodoritus,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by 
Heading,  fol.  Cantab.  1730. 

Thkodorus,  I.  a  Syracusan,  of  great  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  who  severely  inveighed 

against  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius. II.  A 

phiksophe  r,  disciple  to  A  ristippus.  He  den  led 
the  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  from 
Gyrene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friead- 
fthip  of  Demetrius  Phalereas  saved  him  from 
the  accusations  which  were  carried  to  the  Are- 
6«> 


opagus  against  him.  Borne  suppose  that  he. 
was  at  last  condemned  to  death  tor  his  impkn/, 
and  that  he  drank  poison.— III.  A  preceptor 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  Antony,  whom  he  betrayed 
to  Augustas.— -IV.  A  consul  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  Claudian  wrote  a  poem  upon  him, 
in  which  he  praises  him  with  great  liberator. 

V.  A  secretary  of  Valens.    He  conspired 

against  the  emperor,  and  was  beheaded.— 
v  I.  A  man  who  compiled  a  history  oX  Boat. 
Of  this  nothing  but  his  history  of  the  reigns  of 

Constantine  and  Constantius  is  extant. VIL 

A  Greek  poet,  in  the  age  of  Cleopatra.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis,  which  Ovid 
imitated,  as  some  suppose.— VIII.  An  artist 
of  Samos,  about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
first  who  found  out  the  an  of  melting  iron,  with 

which  he  made  statues. IX.  A  Greek  writer, 

called  also  Prodrovu*.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  unknown.  There  is  a  romance  of  his 
composiiion  extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rho- 
danthe  and  Dosicles.  The  only  edition  of 
which  was  by  Gaulminus,  8va  Paris,  1625. 

Thbodosius  Flattos,  a  Roman  emperor,  snr- 
named  Magnu*i  fr°m  tQe  greatness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  pur* 
pie  by  Gralian,  and  appointed  oyer  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Valentinian.  The  first  years  of 
nis  reign  were  marked  by  different  conquests 
Over  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  derated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes, 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  glorious 
campaign  intimidated  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Rome;  they  sued  for  peace  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  favours  and  .the  friendship 
of  a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were  so  con- 
spicuous. Some  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  the  emperor,  but  Tbeodosius  totally  - 
disregarded  them ;  and  while  he  punished  his 
competitors  for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought 
himself  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  His  reception  at  Rome 
was  that  of  a  conqueror;  he  triumphed  qprer  the 
barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  every  pan  of 
the  empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Milan,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  16  years, 
the  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  395.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  by  his 
son  Arcadius  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine. 
Theodosius  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who 
was  the  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire. He  left  three  children,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Pulcfceria. 
Theodosius  has  been  commended  by  ancient 
writers;  as  a  prince  blessed  with  every  virtue, 
and  debased  by  no  vicious  propensity.  Though 
master,  of  the  world,  he  was  a  stranger  to  that 
pride  and  arrogance  which  too  often  disgrace 
the  monarch ;  he  was  aflable  in  his  behaviour, 
benevolent,  and  compassionate;  and  k  was  his 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  dependant 
Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust 
and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  pa- 
tronising the  cause  of  virtue  and  learning. 
His  teal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity  has  been 
applauded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
it  was  the  wish  of  Theodosius  to  support  the 
revealed  religion,  as  much  by  his  example, 
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meekness,  aad  Christian  charity,  as  by  his  edicts  ft  the  Rowans.— —II.  A  native  of  Chios,  who,  a* 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions.    His  want  of    pre  -  -   • 


clemency,  however,  in  one  instance,  was  loo 
openly  betrayed,  and  when  the  people  of  Thes- 
aaloaica  had,  unmeaningly  perhans,  killed  one 
of  his  officers,  the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no 
less  than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  violence 
irritated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  was 
compelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  church,  and  public! v  to  make  atonement 
for  an  act  of  barbarity  which  had  excluded  him 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  In  his  private  character 
Theodosius  was  an  example  of  soberness  and 
temperance,  his  palace  displayed  becoming 
grandeur,  but  still  with  moderation.  He  never 
indulged  luxury  or  countenanced  superfluities. 
He  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy- 
ments. The  laws  and  regulations  which  be 
introduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.    Socrat.  5,  Ac— Zosim^ 

4,  Ac — Ambros.  Augustin.   Claudia*.  &c. 

The  2d,  succeeded  his  father  Arcadius  as  em- 
peror of  the  western  Roman  empire,  though 
.  only  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by  his 
ministers  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of 
trust  and  honour.  He  married  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  a  philosopher  called  Leontius,  a 
woman  remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  piety. 
The  territories  of  Theodosius  were  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
The  consternation  was  universal  on  both  sides; 
without  even  a  battle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no 
less  than  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
Nisibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals by  bribes  and  promises.'  He  died  on  the 
99th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
450,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  Licinia  Eu- 
doxia, whom  he  had  married  to  the  emperor 
Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention of  Theodosius. to  public  affairs  are  well 
known.  He  signed  all  the  papers  that  were 
brought  to  him,  without  even  opening  them  or 
reading  them,  tUI  his  sister  apprized  him  of  his 
negligence,  and  rendered  him  more  careful  and 
diligent,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper  in  which 
he  delivered  into  her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife 
as  a  slave  and  menial  servant.  The  laws  and 
regulations  which  were  promulgated  under 
him,  and  selected  from  the  most  useful  and  sal- 
utary institutions  of  his  imperial  TVuodosian 
code.  Theodosius  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed 
for  his  partial  attachment  to  those  who  opposed 

the  orthodox    faith.    Zostm. — Soc.    Ac. A 

mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  flourished  75 
B.  C.  His  treatise  called  Spltaerica,  is  best 
edited  by  Hunt,  8vo.  Oxon.  1707.— —A  Roman 
general,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Great;  he 
died  A.  D.  376. 

Tubodotus,  T.  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  make  a  treaty  with 


preceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advised 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pompe/.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Ro-ian  to 
Caesar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  was 
such  that  the  mean  assassin  fled ;  and,  after  a 
wandering  and  miserable  life  in  the  cities  oi 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Brutus 
Ptut.  in  Bnd.  <f»  Pomp.-^—  III.  A  governor  of 
Bactriana  in  the  age  of  Anliochus,  who  revolted 
and  made  himself  king,  B.  C.  250. 

Thboonis.  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
flourished  about  649  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  sen- 
tences are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and 
other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human 
life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have  been  cen- 
sured as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  beat 
edition  of  Theognis  is  that  of  Blackwall,  12mo. 
London.  1706.— There  was  also  a  tragic  poet 
of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  so 
lifeless  and  in  animated,  that  they  procured  him 
the  name  of  Chion  or  snow. 

Tbeomnestus,  I.  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  at  Athens.  Strab. 
14.— IL  An  Athenian  philosopher,  among  the 
followers  of  Plato's  doctrines.  He  had  Brutus, 
Caesar's  murderer,  among  his  pupils. 

Thkophanes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  born  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey. 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general 
his  countrymen  derived  many  advantages. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  advised  Pom- 
pey to  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt.  CU.  jr# 
Arch.  <f>  PaUrc—Pkd.  in  Cic.  $  P«*p.-r — 
II.  His  son,  M.  Pompeins  Tbeophanes,  was 
made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  Tiberius.— The  only  edition  of  The- 
ophanes,  the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris, 
fol.  1649. 

Theophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in  Lesbos, 
son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato,  and 
afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose  friendship 
he  gained,  and  whose  warmest  commendations 
he  deserved.  His  original  name  was  Tyrtamus, 
but  this  the  philosopher  made  him  exchange 
for  that  of  Euphrastns,  to  imitate  his  excellence 
in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  The* 
opkradus,  which  be  deemed  still  more  expres- 
sive of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  or  his 
genius,  and  the  elegance  of  bis  language. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philo- 
sopher's friends  from  the  city,  Theophrastus 
succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  number  of  his  auditors  was  increased 
to  two  thousand.  Not  only  his  countrymen 
courted  his  applause,  but  kings  and  princes 
were  desirous  of  his  friendship ;  and  Cassan- 
der  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerfu^of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  regarded  him  with 
more  than  usual  partiality.  Theophrastus  com- 
posed many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enume-. 
rated  the  titles  of  above  900  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  copiousness. 
About  20  of  these  are  extant,  among  which  are 
his  history  of  stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  on 
the  winds,  on  the  signs  of  fair  weather,  Ar. 
and  his  Characters,  an  excellent  moral  treat  He, 
which  was  begun  in  the  09th  year  of  his  age* 
631 
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Be  di«d,  loaded  with  years  and  infirmities,  m 
the  197th  year  of  bis  age,  B.  C.  388,  lamenting 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  complaining  of  the 
partiality  of  "nature  in  granting  longevity  to  the 
crow  ana  to  the  stag,  bat  not  to  man.  To  his  care 
we  are  indebted  lor  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
which  the  dying  philosopher  intrusted  to  him. 
The  best  edition  of  Theophrastns  is  that  of 
Heinsius*,  fol.  L.  Bat.  1613;  and  of  his  Charac- 
ters, that  of  Needham,  8ro.  Cantab.  1713,  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8vo.  Coburg.  1763.  Cic.  Tnse. 
3,  c  28.  in  Brvi.  c  31.  in  Oral.  19,  kc—Strab. 
\3.—ZHog.  in  vit&.—JBHan.  V,  H.  S ,  c.  8, 1. 34, 
c.S0, 1.  8,  c.  12.— Quinlil.  10,  c.  l.—Pl%t.  ad- 
ccioi. 

Thcopompus,  L  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclide,  who  succeeded  his  father  Ni- 
cander,and  distinguished  himself  by  the  many 
new  regulations  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
Ephori,  and  died  after  a  long  and  peaceful  reign, 
B.  C  723.  While  he  sat  on  the  throne  the 
Spartans  made  war  against  Messenia.  Pint. 
in  Lye.— Poms.  3,  c.  7.-r — II.  A  famous  Greek 
historian,  of  Chios,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who 
nourished  B.  C%  354.  All  his  compositions  are 
lost,  except  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  ancient 
writers.  He  is  compared  to  Thucvdides  and 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  yet  he  is  severely 
censured  for  his  satirical  remarks  and  illiberal 
reflections.  He  obtained  a  prize  io  which  his 
master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was  liberally 
rewarded  for  composing  the  best  funeral  oration 
in  honour  of  Mausolas.  His  father's  name 
was  Damasistraiust  Diewyi.  Hal.  1. — Pint,  in 
I4S.—C.  Nep.  7.— Pans.  6,  c.  18.— QuinlU.  10, 

c.  I. III.  An  Athenian,  who  attempted  to 

deliver  his  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of 
Demetrius.  Polyan.  5. — 2IV.  A  comic  poet 
in  the  age  of  Menander.  He  wrote  24  plays, 
all  lost. V.  A  son  of  Demaratos,  who  ob- 
tained several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Pans.  6,  c.  10. VI.  An  orator  and  historian 

of  Cnidus,  very  intimate  with  J.  Caesar.  Sir  ad. 

14. VII.  A  Spartan  general,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra. VIII.  A  philosopher  of 

Cherons»a,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip. 

Theophylactus,  Simocatti,  I.  a  Byzantine 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris. 

1647. II.  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 

nourished  A.  D.  1070.  His  works  were  edited 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

Theox£na,  a  noble  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
threw  herself  into  the  sea  when  unable  to  es- 
•ape  from  the  soldiers  of  King  Philip,  who  pur- 
sued her.    Liv.  40,  c.  4. 

Thboxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece,  but  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqueror  who  obtained  the  prize,  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  vest  beautifully  ornamented. — The 
Dioscuri  established  a  festival  of  the  same  name, 
in  honour  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  them  at 
one  of  their  entertainments. 

Thkbamenes,  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  father's 
name  was  Agncn.  He  was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the 
cruelties  and  oppressions  which  disgraced  their 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critias, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  because  he  opposed  their 
news,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock, 


'  though  defended  by  his  own 
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friendly  intercession  of  the  philosopiter  Socra- 
tes. He  drank  the  poison  with  great  compo- 
sure, and  poured  some  of  it  on  the  ground  win 
the  sarcastical  exclamation  of,  Tku  is  U  tkt 
keaUA  of  Crtiuu.  This  happened  about  401 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Thenunenes, 
on  account  of  the  fickleness  of  his  disposition, 
has  been  called  GUkurtws,  a  part  of  the  dress 
used  both  by  men  and  women.  Cic.  de  Oral 
3,  c.  16.— PluL  in  AW.  +C.—C.  JVep. 

Thekon,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  died 
478  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Bceoaa,  and 
son  of  JEnesidamus,  and  he  married  Denareie, 
the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sicily.  Btrodtk  7.— 
Pind.  Oijrmp.S. 

Tbmsandcr,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war, 
but  he  was  kilted  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  before 
the  confederate  army  reached  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.    Virg.  JBm.  2,  v.  S6L— ApoJM.  3,  c  7. 

Tubrsitks.  the  most  deformed  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  fond  of  ridi- 
culing his  fellow-soldiers,  particularly  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  Ulysses.  Achilles 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  because  he 
laughed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penthe- 
silefL  ObU.  ex  PonL  4,  el.  13,  v.  lS.—ApoO«L 
1,  c.  8.— Homer.  B.  2,  v.  SIS,  Ac 

Thcsbb,  a  poem  written  by  Codrus,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  The- 
seus, and  now  lost    Juv.  1,  v.  £. 

Thcskos,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  JEgews, 
by  JEthra  the  daughter  of  Piuheus,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
He  was  educated  at  Troszene  in  the  house  of 
Piuheus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  son  of  the  kinFof  Athena,  he 
passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune,  When  he  came 
to  years  of  maturity;  he  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  his  father,  and  a  swerd  was  given  to  him,  by 
which  he  might  make  himself  known  to  Mpm 
in  a  private  manner.  Vid.  jEzeus.  His  jour- 
ney to*  Athens  was  not  across  the  sea,  as  it  was 
usual  with  travellers,  but  Theseus  determined 
to  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land  and  en- 
countering difficulties.  The  road  which  led 
from  Troezenc  to  Athens  was  infested  with  rob- 
bers and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered  impassable; 
but  these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  by  the 
courageous  son  of  JSgeus.  At  Athena,  how- 
ever, his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea  lived 
there  with  JEgeas,  and  as  she  knew  that  her 
influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  Theseus 
was  received  in  his  father's  bouse,  she  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was  made 
public  JSgeus  was  himself  to  give  the  cup  of 
poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a  feast,  but 
the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of  Theseus 
reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  JE'hra.  He 
knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of  Athens 
were  glad  to  find  that  this  illustrious  stranger, 
who  had  cleared  Attica  from  robbers  and  pirates, 
was  the  son  of  their  monarch.  (The  P«llanti- 
des,  who  expected  to  succeed  their  uncle  JEgeus 
on  the  throne,  as  be  apparently  had  no  children, 
attempted  to  assassinate  Theseus,  but  they  fell 
a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  nil  put 
to  death  by  the  young  prince.  The  ball  of 
Marathon  next  engaged  the  attention  of  The- 
seus. The  labour  seemed  arduous,  but  m 
caught  the  animal  alive,  and  after  ha  had  leu  it 
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fbrongh  the  streets  of  Athens,  he*  sacrificed  it 
to  Minerva,  or  the  god  of  Delphi.  After  this, 
Theseus  went  to  Crete,  among  the  seven  chosen 
youths  whom  the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  he 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  .  The  wish  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute  en- 
gaged him  to  undertake  this  expedition.  He  was 
successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos ,  who  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  after 
be  had  escaped  from  the  iabyrinth  with  a*  clew 
of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid  Mmo- 
tanrus,)  he  sailed  from  Crete,  with  the  six  boys 
and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had  equal- 
ly redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of  Naxos, 
where  be  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he  bad  the 
meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings  which 
his  return  might  have  occasioned  at  Athens, 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  JEgeus,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  be  saw  his  . 
son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  was 
the  signal  of  ill  success.  Vid.  JSgeus.  His 
ascension  on  his  father's  throne  was  univer- 
sally applauded,  B.  C.  1435.  The  Athenians 
were  governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus 
made  new  regulations  and  enacted  new  laws! 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  reli- 
gious worship  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  a  court  was  instituted  which 
had  the  care  of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus 
made  the  government  democratical,  while  he 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command  of  the 
armies.  *  The  fame  whicji  be  had  gained  by  his 
victories  and  policy,  made^is  alliance  courted ; 
butPirithous,  king  of  the  Lapitbse,  alone  wish- 
ed to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  invaded  the  territories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to 
meet  him,  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the  sight 
of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two  armies 
to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most  cordial  and 
affectionate  manner,  and  from  that  lime  began 
the  most  sincere  and  admired  friendship,  which 
has  become  proverbial.  Theseus  was  present 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most 
eager  and  courageous  of  the  Lapithae  in  the  de- 
fence of  Hippodamia  and  her  female  attendants 
ssainst  the  brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs. 
When  Pirithous  had  lostHippodamia,he  agreed 
with  Theseus,  whose  wife  Phe»dra  was  also 
:lead,  to  carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  gods.  Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen, 
he  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  had  ob- 
laincd  this  beautiful  prize,  thev  cast  lots,  and 
;he  became  the  property  of  Theseus.  The 
Athenian  monarch  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of 
lis  mother  JEthra,  at  Aphidne,  till  she  was  of 
labile  years ;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  soon  obliged  htm  to  restore  her  safe  into 
hei  r  hands.  Helen ,  before  she  reached  Sparta, 
became  mother  of  a  daughter  by  Theseus;  but 
his  tradition,  confirmed  by  some  ancient  my- 
cologists, b  confuted  by  others,  vr)io  affirm,  that 
(he  was  but  nine  years  old  when  carried  away 
yy  the  two  royal  friends,  and  Ovid  introduces 
tier  in  one  of  his,  epistles,  saying,  Except*  redii 
oassa  Hmore  nihil.  Some  time  after,  Theseus 
«ssisted  Sis  friend  in  procuring  a  wife,  and 
hey  both  descended  into  the  infernal  regions 
jo  carry  away  Proserpine.  Pluto,  apprised  of 
J>eir  intentions,  stopped  them.  Pirithous  was 
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plaeed  on  his  fathers  wheel,  and  Theseus  wa> 
tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  which  he  had  set  to  lest 
himself.  Yjrgil  represents  him  in  this  etenuu 
state  of  punishment,  repeating  to  the  shades  in 
Tartarus  the  words  of  Discit*  justitiami**niliy 
et  mm  temner*  dives.  Apollodorus,  however, 
and  others  declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detain- 
ed in  hell ;  when  Hercules  came  to  steal  the  dog 
Cerberus,  he  tore  him  away  from  the  stone,  but 
with  such  violence  that  his  skin  was  left  behind. 
The  same  assistance  was  given  to  Pirithous, 
and  the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the 
infernal  deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  During  the 
captivity  of  *£bescus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  After 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  bis  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  .a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  any  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne,  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated,  with  original  solem- 
nity,' in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch, 
about  1900  years  after  the  death  of  Theseus. 
The  historians  disagree  from  the  poets  in  their 
accounts  about  this  hero,  and  they  all  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends  wished  to  seduce 
a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossi. — 
This  daughter,  as  they  say.  Bore  the  name  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which  kept  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  was  called  Cerberus,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets,  Pirithous 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog,  hut  Theseus  was 
confined  in  prison,  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape,  some  time  after,  by  the  assistance  of 
Hercules.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  but 
they  were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal 
regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  Plut.  in 
vitd.—ApolUd.  Z.—Hygvk.  fab.  14  and  79.— 
Pans.  I.  c.  2,  Ac.— Ovid.  MU.  7,  v.  433.  J&. 
419.  Fast.  3,  v.  473  and  491.  Btroid.—Died. 
1  and  4.— tjucam,  2,  v.  612.  tiomer.  Od,  21, 
v,293.— HuM.  in  Sad.  Berc.—JElian.  V  H. 
4,  c.  5.— Stat.  ThA.  6,  v.  m.—Propert.  1- 
Ladant.  ad  TkA.  Slat.-~Philo$t.  Icon,  l.~ 
Flacc.  V.—Apollon.  1.— Ftftf.  JRn.  6,  v,  617 
Seneca,  in  JSvpsl.— ftrf.  Acktil.  1. 
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Taa»aion6iu.  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as  law- 
giver, in  -vhoae  honour  festivals  were  instituted 
<?a*ieu  Tkismopkeria.  The  Thesmophoria  were 
instituted  by  Triptolemus,  or,  according  to  some, 
by  Orphus  or  the  daughters  of  Danaua.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
Athens,  observed  them  with  great  solemnity. 
The  worshippers  were  freeborn  women,  whose 
husbands  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  festival.  They  were  assisted  by  a  priest, 
called  fr<favit0<M»0f,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  at  the 

Sublic  expense.  The  freeborn  women  were 
ressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spotless 
innocence;  they  were  charged  to  observe  the 
strictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  celebration,  and  during  the  four  days  of 
the  solemnity ;  and  on  that  account  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  agnus  castus. 
They  were  also  charged  not  to  eat  pomegran- 
ates, or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads,  as 
the  whole  wa»  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
signs  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any 
display  of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was,  how- 
ever, usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry  ex- 
pression when  she  was  sad  and  melancholy  for 
the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 
Three  days  were  required  for  the  preparation, 
and  upon  the  11th  or  the  month  called  Pyanep- 
aion,  the  women  went  to  Eleusis,  carrying  books 
on  their  heads,  in  which  the  laws  which  the 
goddess  had  invented  were  contained.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month  the  festival  began,  on 
the  16th  day  a  fast  was  observed,  and  the  wo- 
men sat  on  the  ground  in  token  of  humiliation. 
It  was  usual  during  the  festival  to  offer  prayers 
to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia, 
whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite 
maid  of  the  goddess  of  corn,  or  perhaps  one  of 
her  surnames.  There  were. some  sacrifices  of 
a  mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose 
offence  was  small  were  released  from  confine- 
ment. Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The 
place  of  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  fam- 
ilr  of  Eumolpus.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  ▼.  431.  Fast. 
4,'  v.  619.— Apollod.  1,  c.  4.— Virg.  Mn.  4,  v. 
58. — Sophod.  in  CEdip.  Col.— Clem.  Alex. 

Thbsmothct£,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
archons  among  the  Athenians,  because  they 
took  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
see  justice  impartially  administered.  They 
were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  536  years 
before  Christ.  His  representations  were  very 
rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  w'as  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  songs,  Ac.  Solon  was 
a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations. 
Horat.  AH.  P.  276.— Pioe. 
Thbsptub.  '  Fid.  Part  III. 
Theutis,  or  Teuthis,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  He  qn a  r relied  with  Agamemnon 
at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under  the  form  of 
Melas,  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  him,  he 
truck  the  goddess  and  returned  home.  Some 
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any  thauhe  goddess  afterwards  appeared  to  few 
and  showed  him  the  wound  which  he  had  given 
her  in  the  thigh,  and.lhai  he  died  soon  after. 
Pans.  8,  c  98. 

-  Thjmbrov,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  chosen 
to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was  re- 
called, and  afterwards  reappointed.  He  died 
B.C.  391.    Dwd.il. 

Thoas.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Thomybis,  called  also  Tamyris,  Tamers, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomeris,  was  queen  of  the  Mas- 
sagetas.  After  her  husband's  death  the  march/d 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  her  terri- 
tories, cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen  ordered  the 
head  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be  cat  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  blood,  wah 
the  insulting  Words  of  satia  te  sanguine  qntm 
sitisti.  Her  son  had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus 
before  she  marched  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
armies.  Herodot.  1,  c  905.— Justin.  L  c  & 
TibuUt4e\.  1,  T.  143. 

Thobia  Lex,  agraria,  by  Sp.  Thorius,  the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  person  should  pay 
any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  possessed,  a 
also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing  and 
'pastures.    Cic.  in  Brut. 

Thkabbab,  or  Tmusroa,  (Partus,)  a  stok 
philosopher  of  Patavium,  in  the  age  of  Nero, 
famous  for  his  independence  and  generous  sen- 
timents ;  he  died  A.  D.  66.  Jwo.  5,  y.  36L— 
Mart.  1.  ep.  1%.— Tacit.  A.  15,  c.  16. 

Thbabideub,  succeeded  his  father  Theran  as 

grant  of  Agrigentum.    He  was  conquered  by 
icro,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  DiotL  11. 

Thbaso,  a  favourite  of  Hieronymns,  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  Romans.    He  was 

put  to  death  by  the  tyrant The  character  of 

a  captain  in  Terence. 

TmusrrtLUB,  a  famous  general  of  Athens, 
who  began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  his  friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  re* 
ceived  for  this  patriotic  action,  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  olive  branch;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
virtues  of  bis "  countrymen.  The  Athenians 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybulus  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their  lost 
power  in  the  ASgean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
After  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  this 
great  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Aspejdus,  whom  his  soldiers  bad 
plundered  without  his  knowledge,  B.  C.  39L 
JHod.  14.— C.  Nep.  in  vitiL.—  CU.  PUL—VaL 
Max.  4.  c.  1. 

Thrabtllub,  J.  a  man  of  Attica,  «o  disorder* 
ed  in  his  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  shim 
which  entered  the  Piraeus  to  be  his  own.  He 
was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
liberally  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that 
happy  illusion*  of  mind.  jEli*n.  V.  H.  4,  c 
25.— -IT.  A  general'  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
age  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  obtained  a 
vicforv  over  the  Persians.  Tkncyd.  8. — -Til 
A  Greek  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, who  enjoyed  the  favour  and  the  friend- 
ship of  Auarustus  and  Tiberius.    SneL  in  Tik 

Tmuef  macbus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  whe 
became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  of  Plato 
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Thong k  he  was  a  public  teacher  at  Athena,  he 
suffered  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged 
himself.    Juv.  7,  7.  304. 

Thrasymeds*.  I.  a  son  of  Nestor,  king  of 
Pylos,  by  Anaxibia,  (he  daughter  of  Bias.  He 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Hygin,  fab.  27<— Paiu.  2,  c.  96.— 
II.  A  son  of  Philomelus,  who  carried  away  a 
daughter  of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  married. 
Polyetn.b, 

Thucst Dins*,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
oorn  at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Olorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exercises 
and  gymnastic  amusements,  which  called  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  yearsof  manhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  he  was  commissioned  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  relieve  Araphipolis ;  but  the  quick 
march  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
defeated  his  operations;  said  Thucydides,  un- 
successful in  his  expedition,  was  banished,  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebrated  war,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
banishment  the  general  began  to  write'  an  im- 
partial history  of  the  important  events  which 
bad  happened  during  his  administration,  and 
which  still  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states 
3f  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued 
»n)y  to  the  21st  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
he  walls  of  Athens/ was  described  by  the  pen 
>f  Theopompus  and  Xenopbon.  Thucydides 
wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more 
rigour,  purity,  elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic 
materials;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
•nemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
xraimunications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
?reai  light  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
var.  His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 
>ooks,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sop- 
xrad  to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  interesting  history  is  well 
mown,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer 
vill  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
leard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the  Per- 
:ian  wars  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
listbrian  of  Halicarnassus  has  been  compared 
vith  the  son  of  Olorus,  J>ut  each  has  his  pecu- 
iar  excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grace,  and 
legance  of  expression,  may  be  called  the  char- 
icteristics  of  the  former ;  while  Thucydides 
tands  unequalled  forthe  fire  of  his  descriptions, 
he  conciseness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strong 
,n  d  en e rgetic  matter  of  h is  n arrati ves.  His  re- 
ifions  are  authentic,  as  he  himself  was  inter- 
red in  the  events  he  mentions ;  his  impartiality 
*  indubitable,  as  he  nowhere  betrays  the  least 
esentment  against  his  countrymen,  and  the 
actious  partisans  of  Cleon,  who  had'  banished 
im  from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the  *bis- 
>rian  for  the  injudiciousdistribntion  of  his  sub- 
?cr,  and  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the 
rhole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winters,  the 
iread  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the  scene 
ontinually  shifted ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to 
ursue  events  to  the  end,  is  transported  from 
•ersia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  walls  of 
Syracuse  to  the  coast  of  Corcyra.    The  ani- 


mated harangues  of  Thucydides  have  been  uni- 
versally admired ,-  he  found  a  model  in  Herodo* 
tus,.  but  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original;  and 
succeeding  historians  nave  adopted  with,  suc- 
cess, a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  intro- 
duces a  general  addressing  himself  to  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  of  his  armies.  The  historj 
of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demos* 
thenes.  to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  tran* 
scribed  it  eight  different  times,  ana1  read  it 
with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost  repeat 
it  by  heart  Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where 
he  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile,  in  his  80th 
year,  391  years  before  Christ.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Thucydides  are  those  of  Duker,  fol. 
Amst.  1731 ;  of  Glasgow,  ISmo.  8  vols.  1769: 
of  Hudson,  foL  Oxon.  1G96;  and  the8vo.  of 
Bipont.  1788.  Cic.  de  OraL  &c.—Diod.  12.— 
Dumyi.  Hal.  de  Thuc.— Milan.  V.  H.  12,  e.  50. 

— Qituttfi. II.  A  son  of  Mileaias,  in  the  age 

of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  Ac 

Thtestes,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia, 
and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  offered  violence  to 
jErope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  because 
he  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  Atreus  divorced  JSrope,  and  banished 
Thyestes  from  his  kingdom ;  but  soon  after,  the 
more  effectually  to  punish  his  infidelity,  he  ex- 
pressed  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  re- 
called him  to  Argos.  Thyestes  was  received  by 
bis  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  but  he 
was  soon  informed  that  be  had  been  feeding 
upon  the  flesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  mycologists,  the  sun  changed 
his  usual  course  not  to  be  spectator  of  so  bloody 
a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped  from  his  brother, 
and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some  time  after,  he  met 
his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  he  offered  her  violence  without 
knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest,  however, 
according  to  some,  was  intentionally  committed 
by  the  father,  as  he  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Atreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  born  from  himself 
and  Pelopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  time  after  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats; 
he  was  called  -flEgysthus,  and  presented  to  life* 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  ./Egysthus  a  sword,  which  she  had 
taken  from  tier  unknown  ravisher  in  the  grove 
of  Minerva,  with  "hopes  of  discovering  who  he 
was.  Meantime,  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his 
brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelans  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  when  at  last  they  found  him,  he 
was  dragged  to  Argos,  and  thrown  into  a  close 
prison.  jEgvsthus  was  sent  to  murder  Thves- 
tes,  but  the  father  recollected  tho  swoid  which 
was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a  few  questions  con- 
vinced him  that  his  assassin  was  his  own  son. 
Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and 
when  she  found  that  she  had  committed  incest 
with  her  father,  she  asked  ASgysthus  to  let  her 
examine  the  sword,  and  immediately  plunged 
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H  into  bcr  own  breast.  JHgysUius  named  nosa; 
the  prison  to  Atreus,  with  the  Moody  weapon, 
and  murdered  him  near  an  altar,  at  he  wished 
to  offer  thanks  to  the  gods  on  the  supposed  death 
of  Thyestes.  At  the  death  of  Atreus,  Thyestes 
was  placed  on  his  brother's  throne  by  JBgysthus, 
from  which  he  was  soon  after  driven  by 
Agamemnon  and  Menelnus.  He  retired  from 
Arms,  ami  was  banished,  ink)  the  island  of 
Oythera  by  Agamemnon,  where  he  died.  4frt- 
M.8,c.i  Spied  .in  Ajax.—Bfgin  .Mb.  66, 
eYe.— Ovid,  in  *.  36a— Lnmn.  1,  v.  544,  1.  7, 
v.  451.— Sense,  in  Thews, 

Thymobtss.  I.  a  kins;  of  Athens,  son  of 
Oxinthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseus 
who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  be- 
cause he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by 
Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotta,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  Messenian,  B.  C.  1138,  who  repaired  the 
honour  of  Athens  by  fighting  the  Boeotian  king. 

Pins.  8,  c.  18. ft.  A  Trojan  prince,  whose 

wife  and  son  were  pat  to  death  by  order  of 
Priam.  It  was  to  revenge  the  king's  cruelty 
that  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the 
wooden  horse  within  their  city.  He  was  son  of 
Laorae^on,  according  to  some.  Virgs  jEn,  9, 
v.  3*,— Diciys  Cnt.  I  c.  4. 

Tinfcaros,  I.  (Claudius  Drosus  Nero,)  a  Ro- 
man emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
early  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enter- 
taining the  populace  with  magnificent  shows 
snd  fights  of  gladiators,  and  he  gained  some 
applause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced over  his  father,  though  only  nine  years 
old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies 
was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the 
Cantabrk  and  afterwards,  in  the  capacity  of 
general,  be  obtained  victories  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph* Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  Tiberius 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  re- 
tired lo  Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seven 
years  as  an  exile,  till  by  the  influence  of  bis 
mother  Livia  with  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled. 
His  return  to  Rome  was  the  most  glorious;  he 
had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Illyrieum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seem- 
ed to  divide  the  sovereign  power  with  Augustus. 
At  the  death  of  the  celebrated  emperor,  Tibe- 
rius, who  had  been  adoptel,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government;  and  while  with  dissimulation 
abd  affected  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the 
dangerous  office,  he  found  time  to  try  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  but 
by  the  recommendation  of  Augustus  and  the 
argent  entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tran- 
quillity to  the  world }  Tiberius  was  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  the  friend 
of  justice,  and  never  assumed  the  sounding 
titles  which  must  disgust  a  free  nation;  but  be 
was  satisfied  lo  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the 
master  of  his  slaves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  father  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  That 
seaming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  fruit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared, 
find  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real  character. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  mother  La  via,  to  whose 
intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his 
636 


eraeity  to  bis  wile  Julia,  and  Ut 
oppression  and  murder  of  many  noMe  i 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people,  and  sus- 
pected even  by  his.  most  intimate  favourites 
The  armies  mutinied  in  Pannonia  and  Ger- 
many, but  the.  tamos*  were  silenced  by  the 
prudence  of  the  generals  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
oncers,  and  the  factious  demagogues  were 
abandoned  to  punishment  This  noted  as  a 
check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome;  he  know  faai 
thence,  as  his  successors  experienced,  that  an 
power  was  precarious,  and  his  very  existence 
in  perpetual  danger.  He  continued,  as  he  had 
begun,  to  nay  the  areasest  deference  to  the  sea- 
ate  ;  all  libete  .against  him  he  disregarded,  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  city  the  thoughts  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  should  be  free.  The 
taxes  were  gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  re- 
strained by  the  salutary  regulations,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevailing  example  and  frugality  of  the 
emperor.  While  Rome  exhibited  a  scene  of 
peace  and  public  tranquillity,  the  barbarians 
were  severally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  the 
empire,  and  Tiberius  gamed  new  honours  by 
the  activity  and  valour  of  Germanicos  and  h» 
other  faithful  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs  at 
Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.  Tibe- 
rius dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
general  in  Antioch  was,  as  some  suppose,  ac- 
celerated by  poison  and  the  secret  resentment 
of  the  emperor.  Not  only  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  the  great  and  opulent  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice ;  and 
there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  family 
that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  lost*  of  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  He  at  last 
retired  to  the  island  of  Cepreae,  on  the  coast  at 
Campania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasures.  The  care  of  the  empire  was  in- 
trusted to  favourites,  among  whom  Seianas  for 
a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splendour,  la 
his  solitary  retreat  the  emperor  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  a.)  invented  new  pleasures  or 
could  produce  fresh  luxuries.  He  forgot  his 
age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  unnatural  vices  and  enor- 
mous indulgences  which  can  draw  a  blush, 
even  on  the  countenance  of  the  most  debauched 
and  abandoned.  While  the  emperor  was  Ion 
to  himself  and  the  world,  the  provinces  were 
harassed  on  every  side  by  the  barbarism, 
and  Tiberius  found  himself  insulted  by  those 
enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had  seen  fail  pros- 
trate at  his  feet  with  every  mark  of  submis- 
sive adulation.  At  last,  grown  weak  and 
helpless  through  infirmities,  he  thought  of  his 
approaching  dissolution ;  and  as  he  well  kn<»v 
that  Rome  could  not  exist  without  a  head, 
he  nominated  as  bis  successor  Cains  Ctlt- 
gula.  Many  might  inquire  why  a  yon!**  na- 
turally so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Cam* 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extend 
empire ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cruelties 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities  which  might 
be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  whose 
natural  propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  sav- 
ing of  Caligula,  that  be  bred  a  serpent  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Tiherins  died  at  Mtsenum,  the  Ifth  vf 
Jldarch,  A.  D,  37,'  in  the  78th  year  of  his  ae*, 
after  a  reign  of  23  years,  6  monins,  and  96  d  *tv 
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Jalifula  vu  accused  of  baring  hastened  his 
eud  by  suffocating  him.  The  joy  was  universal 
when  his  death  was  known ;  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  in. the  midst  of  sorrow,  bad  a  moment 
to  rejoice,  heedless  of  the.  calamities  which 
awaited  them  in  the  succeeding*  reigns.  The 
body  of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
burnt  with  great  solemnity.  A  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to 
forget  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
praises  of  Augustus,  Germanicus,  and  his  own. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  examined 
with  particular  attention  by  historians,  and  his 
reign  is  the  subject  of  the  mostjperfect  and  ele- 
gant of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  When 
a  private  man,Tiberius  was  universally  esteem- 
ed;  when  he  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud, 
arrogant,  jealous,  and  revengeful.  If  he  found 
his  military  operations  conducted  by  a  warlike 
general,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  but 
when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
favourite,  he' was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.  If 
as  some  observed,  he  had  lived  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been  as 
conspicuous  as  his  great  ancestors;  but  the 
sovereign  power  lodged  in  his  hand  rendered 
him  vicious  and  oppressive.  Yet.  though  he 
encouraged  informers  and  favoured  flattery,  he 
"blushed  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate, 
and  derided  the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who 
approached  bim,  be  said,  as  if  they  approached 
a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  of  Warning, 
he  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and 
dedicated  some  part  of  his  time  to  study.  He 
wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  Complaint  on 
the  Death  of  Lucius  Caesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
pieces,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
authors.  He  avoided  all  Improper  expressions, 
and  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished  to 
ban  ish  from  the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of 
his  humanity,  it  has-been  recorded  that  he  was 
uncommonly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whose  habitations  had  oeen  destroyed  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  his 
officers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  A/>, 
said  Tiberius,  a,B.ood  shepherd  must  shear,  no\ 
flay  his  sheep.  The  senators  wished  to  call  the 
month  of  November,  in  which  he  was  born,  by 
his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.Csssar  and  Augus- 
tus, in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  this 
he  refused,  saying,  What  will  you  do,  conscript 
fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen  Casars?  Like  the 
rest  of  the  emperors,  he  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  and  even  during  his  life.  It 
has  been  wittily  observed  by  Seneca,  that  he 
never  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  his  life,  for 
he  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
.  from  the  time  be  gave  himself  to  drinking  till 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.    SueUm.  in  viUL.&c. 

—Tacil.  Ann,  (L  &c.—Dion.  Cass. II.  A 

friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  the  war  of  Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot 
the  favours  he  had  received  from  his  friend ; 
* nd  when  he  was  assassinated,  he  wished  all 
his  murderers  to  be  publicly  rewarded. 

III.  One  of  the  Gracchi.    Vtd.  Gracchus. 

IV.  Sempronius,  a  son  of  thrusus  and  Li- 
via,  the  sister  of  Germanicus,  put  to  death 

by  Caligula. V.  A  son  of  Brutus,  put  to 

death  by  his  father  because  he  had  conspired 
with  other  young  noblemen  to  restore  Taifc 
quin  to  his  throne. VI.  A  Thracian,  made 


emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter  ages  of  *Ve  em- 
pire. 

Tibullcs,  Aulus  Albius,  is  the  earliest  anc 
most  admired  of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets 
His  birth  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred 
between  the  years  695  and  700.  It  has  often 
been  remarked,  ihat  few  of  the  great  Latin 
poets,  orators,  or  historians,  were  born  at  Rome, 
and  that,  if  the  capital  had  always  confined 
the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  fami- 
lies within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments. 
Tibullus,  however,  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  as 
his  bfrth,  in  whatever  year  it  may  have  fcap- 

Mned,  unquestionably  took  place  in  the  capital, 
e  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  family,  ot 
considerable  wealth  and  possessions,  though 
little  known  or  mentioned  in  the  history  of  their 
country.  His  father  had  been  engaged  en  the 
side  of  Pompcy  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon 
after  Csssar  ha4  finally  triumphed,  over  the 
liberties  of  Rome.  It  is  said,  but  without  any 
sufficient  authority,  that  Tibullus  himself  was 
present  at  Philippi  along  with  his  friend  Mes- 
sala,  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.  He 
retired  in  early  life  to  his  paternal  villa  near 
Pedum,  (no*  tagarola^  a  town  in  the  ancient 
Latian  territory,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Praeneste.  In  his  youth  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  affluence  and  fortune,  but  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, was  greatly  diminished  by  the  partitions  o! 
land  made  to  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs. 
Dacier  and  other  French  critics  have  alleged, 
that  he  was  ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  which  has  been  denied  by  Vul- 
pius  and  Broukhusius,  the  learned  editors  and 
commentators  of  Tibullus,  with  the  same  eager* 
ness  as  if  their  own  fame  and  fortune  had  de- 
pended on  the  question.  The  partition  of  the 
lands  in  Italy  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of 
his  indigence ;  but  we  think  it  not  unlikely,  that 
his  own  extravagance  may  have  contributed  to 
his  early  difficulties.  He  utters  his  complaints 
of  the  venality  of  his  mistresses  and  favourites 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  had  already  suf- 
fered from  their  rapacity.  Nevertheless,  be 
expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
every  thing  to  gratify  their  cupidity.  It  seems 
probable,  that  no  part  of  the  land,  of  which  Ti- 
bullus had  been  deprived,  was  restored  to  him, 
as  we  find  not  in  his  elegies  a  single  expression 
of  gratitude  or  compliment,  from  which  it  might 
*be  conjectured  that  Augustus  had  atoned  to  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  reduced  to  extreme  want. 
Tibullus  himself  complains  indeed  of  poverty, 
butthe-poverty  of  the  Latin*  poet?  is  pretty  well 
defined  by  Broukhusius,  "Portunamediocris  cui 
nihil  deest,"  and  nearly  the  same  notion  of  it  is 
communicated  to  us  by  Tibullus  in  his  first  ele- 
gy. It  might  even  be  inferred  from  a  distich  in 
a  subsequent  elegy,  that  his  chiefpaternal  seat 
had  been  preserved  to  him ;  and  Horace,  in  a 
complimentary  epistle,  written  long  after  the 
partition  of  the  lands,  says,  that  the  gods  had 
oestowed  on  him  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  His  friendship  for  Messala,  and  per- 
haps some  hope  of  improving  his  moderate  and 
diminished  fortune,  induced  bim  to  attend  tha* 
celebrated  commander  in  various  military  ex 
peditions.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  accom 
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pinied  him  in  not  less  than  three.  Messala, 
Ming  intrusted  by  the  emperor  with  an  extra- 
ordinary command  in  the  East,  requested  Ti- 
b'Ulus  to  accompany  him,  and  to  this  proposal 
our  poet,  though  it  would  appear  with  some  re- 
luctance, at  length  consented.  He  had  not, 
however,  been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suf- 
Ured  so  severely,  that  be  was  obliged  to  be  put 
^u  shore  at  an  island,  which  TibulTus  names  by 
us  poetical  appellation  of  Phaeacia,  but  which 
was  then  commonly  called  Corcyra,  (now  Cor- 
fu.) He  recovered  from  this  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  renew  his 
voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelled  with 
him  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Pedum,  where,  though  he  occasionally 
visited  the  capital,  he  chiefly  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life..  Tibullus  was  endued 
with  elegant  manners,  and  a  handsome  person, 
which  often  procured  him  the  love,  though  they 
could  not  always  secure  the  constancy,  of  the 
fair.  With  Delia,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  successfuL  but  she  forsook  him  for  a 
husband  or  a  more  favoured  lover ;  and  his  for- 
tune does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  the  good  graces  of  the  rapacious 
Nemesis.  While  he  thus  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his 
connexion  with  the  most  learned  and  polite  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Valgius,  Macer,  and  Hor- 
ace. Tibullus1  enjoyment  of  this  sort  of  life 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever 
since  the  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  at 
Corc-rau  His  existence  was  protracted  till  734, 
and  nis  death,  which  happened  in  that  year, 
was  deplored  by  Ovid  in  a  long  elegiac  poem. 
The  events  and  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Ti- 
bullus have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  his  writings.  Those  occurrences  to  which 
he  was  exposed  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  turn 
to  his  thoughts,  and  a  peculiar  colouring  to'his 
language.  He  fell  on  the  evil  days  of  his  coun- 
try. The  Roman  fair  of  the  highest  rank  had 
become  alike  licentious  and  venal;  and  the 
property  of.  those  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Italian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the  republican 
party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurpers 
among  their  rapacious  soldiery.  Unhappy  in 
love,  and  less  prosperous  in  fortune,  than  in 
early  youth  he  had  reason  to  anticipate,  all 
that  he  utters  on  these  topics  is  stamped  with 
such  reality,  that  no  reader  can  suspect  for  a 
moment,  either  that  his  complaints  were  bor- 
rowed from  Greek  sources,  or  were  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy.  His  inability  to  procure 
either  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of 
contentment,  is  the  source  of  constant  struggle 
•nd  disappointment  Hence  the  irritability,' 
melancholy,  and  changeableness  of  his  temper. 
Such  circumstances  in  the  life,  and  such  fea- 
tures in  the  character,  of  Tibullus,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  explanatory  and  illustrative  of 
much  which  we  find  in  his  elegies.  These 
elegies  have  been  divided  by  German  writers 
intc  Erotic,  Rural,  Devotional,  and  Panegyri- 
cal. The  compositions  evidently  most  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  Tibullus,  are  poems  not  merely 
written  in  elegiac  verse,  but  which  answer  to 
wnr  understanding  of  the  word  Elegy*  in  the 
subieet  and  sentiments.  The  tone  of  complaint 
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best  accords  with  his  souL  like  the  nightm 
gale,  his  most  mournful  notes  are  his  sweetest, 
and  melancholy  feelings  are  those  which  he 
expresses  most  frequently ,  as  well  as  with  most 
truth  and  beamy.  His  first  composition  was 
to  celebrate  me  virtues  of  his  friend  Messala, 
but  his  more  favourite  study  was  writing  love 
verses  in  praise  of  his  mistresses  Delia  and 
Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and  Necera;  and  in  these 
elegant  effusions  he  showed  himself  the  most 
correct  of  the  Roman  poets.  As  he  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  he  lost  his  posses- 
sions when  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirate  were 
rewarded  with  lands ;  but  he  might  have  re* 
covered  them  if  he  had  condescended,  like  Vir- 
gil, to  make  his  court  to  Augustus.  Four  books 
of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pieces  of  his 
composition.  They  are  uncommonly  elegant 
and  beautiful,  and  possessed  with  so  much 
grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the  writer  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 
Tibullus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  men  of 
his  age,  and  he  for  some  time  had  a  poetical 
contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  favours  oi 
an  admired  courtesan.  Ovid  has  written  a 
beautiful  elegv  on  the  death  of  his  friend.  The 
poems  of  Tibullus  are  generally  published 
with  those  of  Properties  and  Catullus,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are,  that  of  Vulpios,  Petavii, 
1737, 1749. 1755 ;  that  of  Barbou,  12  mo.  Paris, 
1754;  and  that  by  Heyne,  8vo.  Lips.  1716. 
Ovid.  3,  Am.  el  9,  Trist.  2,  v.  447.— HoraL  1, 
ep.  4, 1. 1,  od.  33,  v.  l.—QuitUU.  10,  c  1. 

Ticiru,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  before  the 
age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  praised 
his  mistress  Metella  under  the  fictitious  i 


of  Perilla.    Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  4S3. 

Tigell!  nus,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He 
was  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  conspir- 
ators who  had  leagued  against  Nero,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  with  triumphal  hon- 
ours. He  afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor, 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself,  68  A  D. 
Tacit.  Hist.  Lc.  72.— Plut.— Ju*  1. 

TigrJnes,  I.  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made 
himself  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadocia. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  bis  father-in-law, 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  He  de- 
spised these  distant  enemies,  and  even  ordered 
the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cut  off  who 
first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general  was  bold- 
ly advancing  towards  his  capital.  His  pride, 
however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though  he  or-  * 
dered  the  Roman  consul  Lucullus  to  be  brought 
alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with  precipitation 
from  his  capital,  and  was  soon  alter  defeated 
near  mount  Tau  rus.  This  totally  disheartened 
him,  he  refused  to  receive  Mithridates  into  his 
palace,  and  even  Set  a  price  upon  his  head.  Hi* 
mean  submission  to  Pompey,  the  successor  of 
Lucullus  in  Asia,  and  a  bribe  of  60.000  talent*, 
insured  him  on  his  throne,  and  he  received  a 
garrison  in  his  capital,  and  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans.  His  second  son  of  the  same 
name  revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  put  in  possrssitn  ur 
Sophene,  while  the  father  remained  roirt  on 
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the  throne  of  Armenia.  The  son  was  after- 
wards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  "insolence 
to  Pompey.  Cic.  pro  Man.—  Vat.  Max.  5,  c. 
b.—Paterc.  2,  c  33  and  37.— Justin.  40,  c.  1 

and  %—PVut.  in  Luc.  Pomp.  &c. II.  A  king 

of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  was 

put  to  death.  Tacit.  6,  Ann.  c.  40. III.  One 

of  the  royal  family  of  the  Cappadocians,  chosen 
by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

Tim-ea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  kins  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  though  Agis  on  his  death- 
bed, declared  him  to  be  legitimate.  PluL  in  Ag. 

Timjecs,  I.  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  alone  surrounded 
by  the  Oxydraca.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter.   Curt.  9,  c.  5. II.  An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  362  B.  C.  and  died 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  name 
was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  history  of 
Sicily,  and  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  were 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  authority  was  great, 
'except  when  he  treated  of  Agathocles.  All  his 
compositions  are  lost    PUU.  in.  Nic. — Cic.  de 

Orat.—Diod.  5.— C.  Nep. III.  A  writer  who 

published  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 
philosophers.  Dio*  in  Emp. IV.  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  born  at  Locris.  He 
followed  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the 
metempsychosis,  but  in  some  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem of  the  world  he  differed  from  him.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  the  soul  of 
the  world,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant. 
Plato  in  Tim.— Pint. 

Timigoras,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
for  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambassador. 
Val.  Max.  6,  c  3.— Suidas. 

Timanthes,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to 
be  immolated;  he  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  his  superior 
Renins,  by  covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon, 
left  to  the  conception  of  the  imagination  the  deep 
sorrows  of  the  father.  He  obtained  a  prize,  for 
which  the  celebrated  Parrhasius  was  a  compet- 
itor. This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all 
the  fury  which  his  disappointments  could  occa- 
sion when  deprived  of  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Cic.  de  Or  at.— Val.  Max.  8,  c  \\.—<Elian.  V 
y  H.  9,  c.  11. 

Timarcrus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 

c rates.    Diog. II.  A  rhetorician ,  who  hung 

himself  when  accused  of  licentiousness   by 

iCschines. III.  An  officer  in  jEtolia,  who 

burnt  his  ships  to  prevent  the  flight  of  his  com- 
panions, ana  to  insure  himself  the  victory. 
Pohfan.  5.. 

TiMAsrnrROS,  a  prince  of  Lipara,  who  obliged 
a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  Romans,  who 
were  going  to  make  an  offering  of  the  spoils  of 
Veil  to  the  $od  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate 
rewarded  him  rery  liberally,  and  137  years 
after,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  dispos- 
fe*sed  of  Lipari,  the  same  generosity  was  nobly 
extended  to*  his  descendants  in  the  island. 
DuxL  U.—PWU.  m  Cam. 


Tnmsrus.  a  native  of  Clazomena*,  woo  began 
to  build  Abdera.  He  was  prevented  by  the 
Thracians,  but  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Abdera. 
Herodot.  1,  c  168. 

Txmoclea,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theage- 
nesi  who  was  killed  at  Cheronea.  One  of  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  offered  her  violence,  after  which 
she  led  herravisher  to  a  well,  and  while  he  be- 
lieved that  immense  treasures  were  concealed 
there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it.  Alexander 
commended  her  virtue,  and  forbade  his  soldiers 
to  hurt  the  Theban  females.    PUtl.  in  Alex. 

TiMdcLES,  was  one  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
new  comedy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
Demosthenes,  whom  he  attacks  in  a  fragment 
of  the  "Hpowf,  for  a  disinclination  to  peace: 
and  in  another,  the  AftAo;,  he  accuses  him  oi 
receiving  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the  unfaithful 
treasurer  of  Alexander. 

TiMOCRiTEs,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un- 
common austerity. II.  A  Syracusan,  who 

married  Arete  when  Dion  had  been  banished 
into  Greece,  by  Dionysius.  He  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant 

Timocreon,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  prizes 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  about  476  years  before 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  also 
for  his  resentment  against  Simon  ides  and  The- 
mistocles.  The  following  epitaph  was  written 
on  his  grave : — 

Malta  bibens,  ct  multa  vorant,  mala  dbniqnt 

Multis,  hUjaceo  Timoctton  Rhodius. 

Timoleon,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,' son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanes  when  he 
attempted,  against  his  representations,  to  make 
himsel  f  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  liberty ;  hut  the 
mother  oY  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  invete- 
rate aversion  for  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  from  her  sight.  This  proved  painful  to 
Timoleon ;  a  settled  melancholy  dwelt  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  refused  to  accept  of-any  offices  in 
the  state.  When  the  Syracusans,  oppressed 
with  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timo- 
leon as  a  proper  deliverer ;  but  all  applications 
would  have  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense 
of  natural  liberty.  Timoleon,  says  he,  if  you 
accept  of  the  command  of  this  expedition,  wewCl 
believe  that  you  have  killed  a  tyrant ;  but  if  not, 
we  cannot  but  call  you  your  brother's  murderer. 
This  had  due  effect,  and  Timoleon  sailed  for 
Syracuse  with  ten  ships,  accompanied  by  about 
1000  -men.  The  Carthaginians  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  but  Timoleon  eluded  their  vigi- 
lance. Icetas,  who  bad  the  possession  of  the 
city,  was  defeated,  and  Dionysius,  who  despair- 
ed of  success,  gave  himelf  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthian  general.  This  success  gained 
Timoleon  adherents  in  Sicily,  many  cities, 
which  hitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  im- 
postor, claimed  his  protection,  and  when  he  was 
at  last  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  over- 
throw of  Icetas  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he 
raxed  the  citadel  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
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tyrant/,  and  erected  on  the  spot  a  coma 

ball.  Syracuse  was  almost  destitute  of  inhab- 
itants, and  at  the  solicitation  of  Timoleon,  a 
Corinthian  colony  was  sent  to  Sic^y  \  the  lands 
were  equally  divided  among  the  citizens,  and 
the  houses  were  sold  lor  a  thousand  talents, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury.  When  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  conqueror 
extended  his  benevolence  to  the  other  states  of 
8icily,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced 
and  banished  from  the  island.  A  code  of  sal- 
utary laws  was  framed  for  the  Syracusans ; 
and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had  at- 
tempted again  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-estab- 
lished. The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
shown  every  where  to  their  deliverer.  Timo- 
leon was  received  with  repeated  applause  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private  man. 
unconnected  with  the  government,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  Syracuse :  his 
advice  was  consulted  on  matters  of  importance, 
and  his  authority  respected.  He  ridiculed  the 
accusations  of  malevolence,  and  when  some 
informers  had  charged  him  with  oppression  he 
rebuked  the  Syracusans  who  were  going  to  put 
the  accusers  to  immediate  death.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  his  providential  escape  from  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one 
of  nis  biographers.  As  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  as- 
sassins, sent  by  the  enemies,  approached  his 
person  in  disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the 
assassins  was  already  lifted  np,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
made  his  escape  from  the  camp.  The  other 
assassin,  struck  at  the  fall  of  his  companion, 
fell  before  Timoleon,  and  confessed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had 
been  formed  against  his  life.  The  unknown 
assassin  was  meantime  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared  that  he  had  tnmmitted 
no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
father,  whom  the*  man  he  had  stabbed  had  mur- 
dered in  the  town  of  Leontini.  Inquiries  were 
made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be 
true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse,  about  337 
rears  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body  re- 
ceived an  honourable  burial  in  a  public  place 
called  from  him  THmo Uonttum ;  out  the  Lean 
of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convincing 
proofs  of  the  public  regret,  than  the  institution 
of  festivals,  and  games  yearly  to  be  observed 
on  the  day  of  bis  death.  C.  .Yep.  A  PluL  in 
vita.—Polyan.  5,  c.  Z.—Qiod.  16. 

Timomachus,  a  painter  of  Byzantium  in  the 
age  of  Sylla  and  Marias.  His  paintings  of 
Medea  murdering  ber  children,  and  his  Ajax. 
were  purchased  for  80  talents  by  J.  Caesar,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome. 
P&*.35,c.  II. 

Timon,  I.  a  native  of  Athena,  called  Muan- 
throve,  for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  man- 
kind and  all  society.  He  was  food  of  Apeman- 
tus,  another  Athenian,  whose  character  was 
similar  to  bis  own,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
some  partiality  for  Alcibiades.  because  he  was 
one  day  to  be  his  country's  rum.  Once  he  went 
into  the  public  assembly,  and  told  his  country- 
men, that  he  had  a  fig-tree  on  which  many  had 
ended  their  life  with  a  halter,  and  that  as  he  was 
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gofag  to  art  tt  down  to  raise  a  brildmg  on  the 

spot,  he  %ndvised  all  such  as  were  inclined  to 
destroy  themselves,  to  hasten  and  go  and  hang 
themselves  in  his  garden.    Pint,  in -Ale.  Ac— 

LuHan.  in  Tim,— Pans.  6,  c   12L 1L  A 

Greek  poet,  son  of  Timachus,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  several  dra- 
matic pieces,  all  now  lost,  and  died  in  the  90m 
year  of  his  age,    DUf.—Mken.  6  and  13. 

TmoPHlifES,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Timo- 
leon. He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
his  country  by  means  of  the  mercenary  soldier} 
with  whom  he  had  fought  against  the  Argives 
and  Cleomenes.  Timoleon  wished  to  convince 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  measures,  and 
when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  caused  bus 
to  be  assassinated.    Pint.  A  C.  Nep.  t»  Tim. 

Timotheus,  I.  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus, 
son  of  Thereunder  or  Pbilopolis.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  hisses  the  first  time  he  exhibited  as 
musician  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
further  applications  would  have  totally  bees 
abandoned,  had  not  Euripides  discovered  hia 
abilities,  and  encouraged  him  to  follow  a  pro- 
fession m  which  he  afterwards  gained  so  much 
applause.  He  received  the  immense  sum  of  WOO 

Eieces  of  gold  from  the  Ephesians,  because  he 
ad  composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  Diana.  He 
died  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  two  years  ' 
before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  There 
was  also  another  musician  of  Bceotia  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  often  confounded  with  the  mu- 
sician of  Miletus.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Cu.  de  Leg,  2,  c 
15.— Pans.  3,  c  IfiL— PluL  de  music,  de  JirL 

Ac. II.  An  Athenian  general,  son  of  Conon. 

He  signalised  himself  by  bis  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  showed  that  he  was  not  inferior 
to  his  great  father  in  military  prudence-  He 
seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  several  victo- 
ries over  the  Thebans,  but  his  ill  success  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  disgusted  the  Athenians,  and 
Timotheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  predeces- 
sors was  fined  a  large  sum  of  money.  Here- 
tired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.  He  was  so 
disinterested,  that  he  never  appropriated  any  of 
the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  but  after  one  or  his 
expeditions  he  filled  the  treasury  of  Athens 
with  1900  talents.  Some  of  the  ancients,  to  in- 
timate his  continual  successes,  have  represented 
him  sleeping  by  the  side  of  Fortune,  while  the 
goddess  drove  cities  into  his  net.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Plato,  at  whose  table  he  learned  tem- 
perance and  moderation.  Aiken.  10,  c  3.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  99.— Pint,  in  Syll.  Ac— vSKaa.  F. 

fll  %  c.  10  and  1ft  L  3.e.  16.— C  Nep. HI 

A  Greek  statuary.    Pans.  1,  c  32. IT.  A 

tyrant  of  Heraelea,  who  murdered  his  father. 
Diod.  16. V.  A  king  of  the  Sapssi. 

Trainim,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Phraates  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
soon  after  deposed,  and  lied  to  Augustus  in 

Spain.    Horai.  1,  Od.  96. II.  A  man  made 

king  of  Parthia  by  Tiberius,  after  the  death  of 
Phraates,  in  opposition  to  Artabanus.  TadL 
Ann.  6,  Ac III.  A  keeper  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures at  Persepolia,  who  offered  to  surrender  to 

Alexander  the  Great    CnrL  5,  c  5,  Ac. 

IV.  A  king  of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Tiro,  (Tullins{)  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  great- 
ly esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learning  and 
good  qualities.  It  n  said  that  hem  vented  short- 
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«ad  wtftk^r  among  fee  Roms&a,    He 

be  life  of  Cicero,  and  other  treatises  bow  lost. 
Xc.  **  A/rf  &c. 

Twamenes,  or  Tisambnijs,  I.  a  son  of  Orestes 
ind  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  who 
ucceeded  on  the  throne  of  Arms  and  Lacedse- 
qod.  The  Heraclidoe  entered  his  kingdom  in 
he  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  obliged  him  to 
etire  with  his  iamily  into  Achaia.  He  was 
ome  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
onians,  near  Helice.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  7.— Pans. 

I,  c.  1, 1.  7,  c.  i. II.  A  kin?  of  Thebes,  son 

>f  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices.  The 
uries,  who  continually  persecuted  the  house  of 
Edipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity, 
uir  they  tormented  his  son  and  successor  Aute- 
ion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Paus. 
\,c.  5,  L9,c.6. 

Tuabchus.  a  friend  of  Agathoctes,  by  whom 
le  was  murdered,  Ac.    Polya*.  5. 

Tisias,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
?ic.  de  inv.  2,  c.  2.     Oral.  1,  c.  ia 

TissAPHKRNiss,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander 
>f  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
laxa  against  Cyrus.  It  was  by  his  valour  and 
intrepidity  that  the  king's  forces  sained  the 
rictory,  and  for  this  he  obtained  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces 
>f  which  Cyrus  was  governor.  His  popularity 
lid  not  long  continue,  and  the  king  ordered  him 
o  be  put  to  death,  when  he  had  been  conquered 
>y  Agesilaus,  395  B.  C.    C.  Nep, 

Tithenidu,  a  festival  of  Sparta  in  which 
turses,  rtBnvat,  conveyed  male  infants,  intrusted 
o  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where 
hey  sacrificed  young  pifjs/ 

Tithraostes,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C.  395, 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphernes  by  Artaxerxes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaugh- 
ered  favourite  enjoyed.  He  was  defeated  by 
he  Athenians  under  Cimon.— The  name 
was  common  to  some  oTtbe  superior  officers  of 
>taie  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  PluL—C. 
Nep.  in  Dat.  <f  Cononi  <• 

TrriA  Lbx  de  magistratibus,  by  P.  Tifiusf 
:he  trityine,  A  TJ.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a 
triumvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
with  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  repub- 
lic for  five  years.    The  persons  chosen  were 

Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. Another, 

ie  pravineiiSj  which  required  that  the  provincial 
juaestors,  Nke  the  consuls  and  praetors,  should 
-eceive  their  provinces  by  lot 

TrruKA  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinax,  disgraced  herself  bv  her  debaucheries 
ind  incontinence.  After  the  murder  of  her 
lusband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent 
he  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

Titiawts,  (Attil.)  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
feath  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate,  lor  aspiring  to 
:he  purple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscribed 
luring  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Tmr,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observ- 
ed the  flight  of  doves,  and  drew  omens  from  it. 
Varro  deL.L.4,  c.  \5.—Tjucan.  1,  v.  G02. 

Trrius  Procclus,  (Septimius,)  a  poet  in  the 
Augustan  age,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  lyric  and  tragic  compositions,  now  lost. 
ffarai.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 

TrroRMUs,  a  shepherd  of  JElolia,  called  an- 
other Heraties  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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strength.   He  was  stooge?  than  Useort 
rary.  Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on 
shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotoaian  move* 
hnt  wkh  difficulty.    JStiam.  V.  H.  18,  c.  93.-. 
SeradoL  6,  c  137. 

Titus  Vespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian  ano 
Flavia  Domitilla,  because  known  by  his  valour 
in  the  Roman  armies, ^particularly  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian 
era  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  the  Roman  people  had  every  reason  to  ex* 
pect  in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Tiberius  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero.  While  in  the  house 
of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  distinguished  for 
his  extravagance  and  incontinence,  his  attend- 
ants were  the  most  abandoned  and  dissolute, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to  be  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  gratification  of  every 
impure  desire,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.  Yet 
he  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  abandoned  his 
usual  profligacy ;  and  Berenice,  whom  he  had 
loved  with  uncommon  ardour,  even  to  render 
himself  despised  by  the  Roman,  people,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  presence.  When  raised  to  the 
throne  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  the  fa-, 
ther  of  bis  people,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
the  patron  or  liberty.  All  informers  were  banish- 
ed from  his  presence,  and  even  severely  punish- 
ed. A  reform  was  made  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
postponed  for  years.  To  do  good  to  his  subjects 
was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  re- 
collection that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  grant- 
ed no  favour  one  day,  that  be  exclaimed  in  the 
memorable  words  of  My  friends,  J  have  lost  a 
day  I  Two  of  the  senators  conspired  against 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  their  at- 
tempts, he  made  them  his  friends  by  kindness, 
and,  like  another  Ferva^presented  them  with  a 
sword  to  destroy  him.  During  his  reign  Rome 
was  .three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
the  empire  was  visited  by  a  pestilence  which 
carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  inhabitants. 
In  this  time  of  public  calamity  the  emperor's 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  conspicu- 
ous. THus  comforted  the  afflicted  as  a  father ; 
he  alleviated  their  distresses  by  his  liberal  boun- 
ties; and,  as  if  they  were  but  one  family,  he  ' 
exerted  himself  for  the  good  and  preservation 
of  the  whole.  The  Romans,  however,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  a  magnificent  prince. 
Titus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father's  house,  his 
indisposition  was  increased  by  a  burning  fever. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven?  and  with  modest 
submission,  complained  of  the  severity  of  fate, 
which  removed  him  from  the  world  when  young, 
where  he  had  been  employed  in  making  a  grate- 
ful people  happy.  He  died  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  81,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty 
days.  After  him  Domitian  ascended  the  throne, . 
not  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  his  brother's  end  by  ordering  him  to 
t>e  placed,  during  his  agony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.  Domitian  has  also 
been  accused  of  raising  commotions,  and  of 
making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother;  but 
Titus  disregarded  them,  and  forgave  the  of- 
fender. Some  authors  have  reflected  with 
severity  upon  the  cruelties  which  Titus  excr- 
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tfced  agnra*tth#Jewa,bm  (hough  certainly  It 
disgrace  to  the  benevolent  feature*  of  his  char- 
acter, we  most  consider  him  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence^  exerted  for  the 
punishment  of  a  wicked  and  infatuated  people. 
Jmefh.  B.  J.  7,  a  16,  Ac — &Ktonu».— £>w. 
Ae.  * 

Truss  Tattos,  1.  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
Vid.  TWtiu.-^— H.  Livins,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, FU.  Iavs**.— - HI.  A  son  of  Junius 
Brutus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  father,  for 
conspiring  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 

TLtpOLfeiiUB,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  obtained  Garmania  at  the  {^neraf division 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.    Dtod.  18. 

Tome,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  m  the 
reign  of  Tarqum,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded that  their  city  should  become  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  world. 

Tonbi-,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samoa.  It 
was  usual  to  carry  Juno's  statue  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  after- 
wards to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, who  attempted  to  carry  away  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained  m  the 
harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

Tn abba  .  The  plays  of  CUintus  Trabea,  sup- 
posed to  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  called  7  V#a- 
kt,  are  frequently  cited  by  the  grammarians, 
and  are  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cicero. 
The  name  of  Trabea  was  made  use  of  in  a  well- 
known  deception  nracUsed  on  Joseph  Scaliger 
by  Muretus.  Scaliger  piqued  himself  on  his 
faculty  of  distinguishing  the  characteristic 
styles  of  ancient  writers.  In  order  to  entrap 
.  him,  Muretus  showed  him  some  verses,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  received  them  from  Ger- 
many, where  they  had  been  transcribed  from  an 
ancient  MS.  attributed  to  GL  Trabea.  Scaliger 
was  so  completely  deceived,  that  he  afterwards 
cited  these  verses,  as  lines  from  the  play  of 
Barpace,  by  Ct  Trabea,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Commentary  on  Varro's  Dialogues'  De  Re 
Rustic*,  in  order  to  illustrate  some  obscure  ex- 
pression of  his  author—"  Cluis  cnira,"  says  he, 
■  tarn  aversus  a  Musis,  tamque  bumanitatis  ex- 
pcrs,  qui  horum  publicatione  oJTendatur."  Mu- 
retus, not  content  with  this  malicious  trick, 
afterwards  sent  him  some  other  verses,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  name  of  Attius,  expressing,  but 
more  d  i ffusely,  the  same  idea,  Scaliger,  in  h is 
next  edition  of  Varro,  published  them,  along 
with  the  former^  lines,  as  fragments  from  the 
CBnomans,  a  tragedy  by  Attius,  and  a  plagia- 
rism from  Trabea— observing  at  the  end  of  his 
note,  "  Fortasse  de  hoc  nrmis."  Muretus  said 
nothing  for  two  years ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  published  a  volume  of  bis  own  Latin 
poems,  and.  along  with  them,  under  the  title 
Affieta  Trabea^  both  sets  of  verses  which  he 
had  thus  palmed  on  Scaliger  for  undoubted 
remnants  of  antiquity.  The  whole  history  of 
the  imposture  was  fully  disclosed  in  a  note :  both 
poems,  it  was  acknowledged,  were  versions  of  a 
fragment,  attributed  by  some  to  Menander,  and 
by  others  to  Philemon,  beginning— Ei  ra  Saxpva 
*&*$  *•  r.  X'.  They  have  been  also  translated 
into  Latin  by  Naugerius. 

TaACHiLOT,  M.  Galerios,  a  consul  in  the 
reign  of  Hero,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  as 
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TaAJiiraa,  I.  (M.  TJlpius  Crinftus,)  a 
emperor,  bora  at  Italica  in  Spain.  Nerva 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  invested  him  during  his 
lifetime  with  the  imperial  purple,  anda^reaim 
the  name  of  Ceasar  and  of  Germanicua,  A 
Hole  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  election  at 
Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the 
free  concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  confine* 
of  Germany  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
AH  the  actions  of  Tkajan  showed  a  good  and 
benevolent  prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited 
the  encomiums  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  ud 
courteous  panegyrist  has  paid.  The  barbarian 
continued  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which  tbey 
generally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor,  whose  military  abilities  they  distrust- 
ed, were  not  few.  Trajan,  however,  could  aot 
behold  with  satisfaction  and  unconcern  the  in- 
solence of  the  Dacians,  who  claimed  from  the 
Roman  people  a  tribute  which  the  cowardice  of 
Domitian  had  offered.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  emperor  on  the  frontiers  awed  the  bar- 
barians to  peace,  but  Decebalus,  their  warlike 
monarch,  soon  began  hostilities  by  violating 
the  treaty.  The  emperor  entered  the  enemy* 
country  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  rapid 
streams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  fooght, 
in  which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
Roman  camp  linen  was  wanted  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  tne  soldiers.  Trajan  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Decebalus,  despairing  of  success 
destroyed  himself  and  Dacia  became  a  prov- 
ince of  Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  defeating  their  enemies  might  not 
cool,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  into  the 
East,  and  Parthia  threatened  with  immediate 
war.  Trajan  passed  through  the  submissive 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his  well-directed 
operations  made  himself  master  of  the  provinces 
of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  return  of 
the  emperor  towards  Rome  was  hastened  by  in- 
.  disposition,  he  stopped  at  Cilicia.  and  in  the 
'town  of  Selinus,  which,  afterwards  was  called 


Trajanopolis,  and. a  few  days  afterwards  ex-  J 
pired,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  A.  D.  \V,^ 
after  a  reign  of  19  years,  6  months,  and  IS  days. 


in  the  64th" year  of  "his  age.  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom  the  emperes 
Plotina  introduced  to  the  Roman  armies  as  the 
adopted  son-of  her  husband.  Trajan  was  fond 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.  The  sound- 
ing titles  of  Optimns,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a 
prince  who  was  equal  to  the  greatest  generals 
of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  indicate  his  anabilitr. 
and  his  wish  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of* 
his  subjects,  distinguished  his  palace  by  the 
inscription  of  the  public  palace*  Like  other 
emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of  un- 
concern the  homage  of  his  friends ;  but  rose 
from  his  seat  and  went  cordially  to  salute  them. 
He  refused  the  statues  which  the  flattery  of  fa- 
vourites wished  to  erect  to  him,  and  he  ridiculed 
the  follies  of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  could 
pay  adoration  to  cold  inanimate  pieces  of 
marble.  His  public  entry  into  Rome  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  he  appeared  c* 
foot,  and  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  pi  fade 
and  an  ostentatious  equipage,   Whesx  jq  to 
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imp,  lie  exposed  himself  to  the  fatigues  of 
ar  like  the  meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the 
tost  barren  deserts  and  extensive  plains  on 
►ot,  and  m  bis  dress  and  food  displayed  all  the 
mplicity  which  once  gained  the  approbation 
r  the  Romans  in  their  countryman  Fabricius. 
[e  had  a  select  number  of  intimates,  whom  he 
isited  with  freedom  and  openness,  and  at 
hose  tables  he  partook  many  a  moderate  re- 
ist,  without  form  or  ceremony.  His  eonfi- 
ence,  however,  in  the  good  intentions  of  others, 
as,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess.  His  favourite 
ura  had  once  been  accused  of  attempts  upon 
is  life,  but  Trajan  disregarded  the  informer, 
od  as  he  was  that  same  day  invited  to  the 
ouse  of  the  supposed  conspirator,  he  went 
rither  early.  To  try  farther  the  sincerity  of 
ura,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  shaved  by  his 
arbcr,  to  have  a  medicinal  application  made 
)  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  surgeon,  and  to 
athe  together  with  him.  The  public  works  of 
'rajan  are  also  celebrated,  he  opened  free  and 
asy  communications  between  the  cities  of  his 
rovinces,  he  planted  many  colonies,  and  fin- 
ished Rome  with  all  the  corn  and  provisions 
rhich  could  prevent  a  famine  in  the  time  of 
alamity.  It  was  by  his  directions  that  the  aT- 
hitect  Apollodorus  ouilt  that  celebrated  column 
rhich  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  under  the  name 
f  Trajan's  column.*  The  area  on  which  it 
Lands  was  made  by  the  labours  of  men,  and 
le  height  of  the  pillar  proves  that  a  large  hill 
44  feet  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
L  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
eigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
ians  were  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
lumane  Pliny;  but  he  was  unusually  severe 
tpon  the  Jews,  who  had  barbarously  murdered 
00.000  of  his  subjects,  and  even  fed  upon  the 
esh  of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  obscure- 
f  seen,  through  a  reicn  of  continued  splendour 
nd  popularity,  yet  he  is  accused  or  inconti- 
ence  and  many  unnatural  indulgences.  He 
aa  too  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  his 
rish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been  censured  by 
lose  who  admired  the  dissimulated  moderation 
nd  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus.  PKn. 
*aneg.  &c. — Dm.    Cass.~J£tUrop. — Ammian. 

-Sparlian.— Joseph.  Bell.    J.— Victor. II. 

'he  father  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore 
le  name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the 
3nsnlship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a 
atfician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
Trbbatiub  TsaTAs,  (C.)  a  man  banished  by 
alius  Caesar  for  following  the  interests  of  Pom- 
ey,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero. 
le  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Caesar.  Tre- 
itius  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ig  than  for  his  integrity,  his  military  exped- 
ite and  knowledge  of  law.  He  wrote  nine 
ooka  on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on 
ivil  law;  and  the  verses  that  be  composed 
roved  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior  consequence. 
fontf.2,  SW.  1,  v.4. 

TaiBBLniiifus,  C.  Annius,  a  pirate  who  pro* 
[aimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D.  264. 
le  was  defeated  and  slain  m  Isauria  by  the 
eotenante  of  GaUienos. 
TaBMLUtNUB  Rnrve,  a  pnetor  appointed 
overnor  of  the  children  of  King  Cotys  by  Ti- 
rriua. 
Tbxbeluus  Pollio,  a  Latin  historian  who 


wrote  an  account  of  the  Uvea  of  the  empera* 
The  beginning  of  this  history  is  lost:  pan  ef  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of  the  two  Gai 
Ueni,  with  the  90  tyrants,  are  me  only  frag- 
ment* remaining.    He  flourished  A.  D.  906. 

Tbeb6nu  Lax,  d*  provmciis,  by  L.  Trebe- 
n1u8  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  h  gave  Castor 
the  chief  command  in  Gaul  for  five  years  longer 
than  was  enacted  by  the  Vatiaian  law,  and  in 
this  manner  prevented  the  senators  from  recal- 
ling or  superseding  him.— Another,  by  the 
same,  on  the  same  vear,  conferred  the  command 
of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  on  Cassins 

and  Pompey  for  five  years.  Dio.  Cow.  39. 

Another,  by  L.  Trebonius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
905,  which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes, in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people,  lit. 
9  and  5. 

TaEBOmtm,  Cains,  one  of  Caesar's  friends,  * 
made,  through  his  interest,  praetor  and  consul. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's  mur- 
derers. He  was  killed  by  Dolabeila  at  Smyrna. 
Cos.  Bell.  5,  c  17.— Cfc.  in  PkU.  11,  c.  ».— 
Paiere.  56  and  69.— Liv.  119.— Dio.  47. — JSfe- 
rai.l,  SW.4.  v.  114. 

Truriub,  (C.)  a  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had 
for  some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia 
against  Mithridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards'  beaten.  He  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
Casar.  Bell.  Civ.  9,  c.  5. 

Triboni  Plebm,  magistrates  at  Rome,  cre- 
ated in  the  year  U.  C.  961,  when  the  people 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  had  retired  to 
mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were  C.  Licinius 
and  L.  Albinus,  but  their  number  was  soon 
after  raised  to  five,  and  97  years  after  to  ten, 
which  remained  fixed.  Their  office  was  annual, 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of 
the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power,  though 
at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  popu- 
lace, soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senators 
repented  too  late  of  having  consented  to  elect 
magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  could  summon  assemblies, 
propose  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the  word 
Veto.  Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
confirm  the  senates  consulta,  and  this  was  done 
by  affixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.  If  any  irreg- 
ularity happened  in  the  state,  their  power  was 
almost  absolute ;  they  criticised  the  conduct  of 
all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
consul  to  prison  if  the  measures  he  pursued 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The  dicta- 
tor alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  ma- 
gistrate was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was 
not,  like  that  of  all  other  inferior  magistrates, 
abolished  while  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  people  paid  them  so  much  defer- 
ence, that  their  person  was  held  sacred,  and 
thence  they  were  always  called  Sacmsaneti. 
To  strike  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  in- 
terrupt them  while  they  spoke  in  the  assemblies, 
called  for  the  immediate  interference  of  power. 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  magistrates-  were  not  very  conspi- 
cuous. They  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle,  called  viator,  marched  before  them. 
They  never  sat  in  the  senate,  though,  some  time 
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aftei  their  office  entitled  them  to  the  rank  of 
•eoai ore.  Yet  great  as  their  power  might  ap- 
pear, the  r  received  a  heavy  wound  from  their 
number,  and  as  their  consultations  and  reso- 
lutions were  of  no  effect  if  they  were  not  all 
unanimous,  the  senate  often  took  advantage  of 
their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  them  ky 
bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the  authority 
of  the  rest  The  office  of  tribune  of  the  people, 
though  at  first  deemed  mean  and  servile,  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  first  steps  that  led  to  more 
honourable  employments,  ana  as  no  patrician 
was  permitted  to  canvass  for  'the  tribuneship, 
we  find  many  that  descended  among  the  plebe- 
ians to  exercise  that  important  office.  From  the 
power  with  which  they  were  at  last  invested  by 
the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and  continual  appli- 
cations of  those  who  were  in  office,  they  became 
almost  absolute  in  the  state ;  and  it  has  been 
properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far  greater 
troubles  than  those  which  they  were  at  first 
created  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised  to  the 
dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his  decrees  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  harangue  and 
inflame  the  people ;  they  could  make  no  laws  ; 
no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal,  and  such  as 
had  been  tribunes,  were  not  permitted  to  solicit 
for  the  other  offices  of  the  state.  This  disgrace, 
however,  was  but  momentary ;  at  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  the  tribunes  recovered  their  privi- 
leges by  means  of  Cotta  and  Pompey  the  Great. 
The  office  of  tribune  remained  in  full  force  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  to  make  hftnself 
more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred,  conferred 
the  power  and  office  upon  himself,  whence  he 
was  called  tribttnitia  poUstate  drmatus.  His  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  imitated  his  example,  and 
as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and  official  tribune, 
such  as  were  appointed  to  the  office  were  mere- 
.  ly  nominal,  without  power  or  privilege.  Under 
Constantinethe  tribuneship  was  totally  abolish- 
ed. The  tribunes  were  never  permitted  to  sleep 
out  of  the  city,  except  at  the  Feria  Latin*, 
when  they  went  with  other  magistrates  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near  Alba.  Their 
houses  were  always  open,  and  they  received 
every  complaint,  and  were  ever  ready  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  their  constituents.  Their  au- 
thority was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 

the  city. There  were  also  other  officers  who 

bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribuni 
miltium  or  militares,  who  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  legions.  They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the  army, 
they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave  the  watch- 
word. There  were  only  three  at  first  chosen  by 
Romulus,  but  the  number  was  at  last  increased 
to  six  in  every  legion.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  by  the  consuls, 
but  afterwards  the  right  of  electing  them  was 
divided  between  the  people  and  the  consul. 
They  were  generally  of  senatorial  and  eques- 
trian families,  ana  the  former  \were  called 
laticlaviiy  and  the  latter  angustielavii,  from 
their  peculiar  dress.  Those  that  were  chosen 
by  the  consuls  were  called  Rutuli,  because  the 
right  of  the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed 
byRutulus;  and  those  elected  by  the  people 
were  called  Comiliati,  because  chosen  in  the 
Comitia.  They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were 
m  office  no  longer  than  six  months.  When  the 
644 


consuls  were  elected,  it  was  usual  to  choose  14 
tribunes  from  the  knights,  who  bad  served  five 
years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  called  jtmum, 
and  ten  from  the  people  who  had  been  in  tea 
campaigns,  who  were  called  jmwrws.— -There 
were  also  some  officers  nailed  tribwni  mihhm 
coniulari  foUUaU  elected  instead  of  consuls,  A 
XI.  C.  310.  They  were  only  three  originally,  but 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  six, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  jwople  and  the  emergencies  of  the 
state.  Part  of  them  wereplebeiaiM,  and  the 
rest  of  patrician  families.  When  they  had  sob* 
sisted  for  about  70  years,  not  without  some  in- 
terruption, the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as  the 
plebeians  were  admitted  to  share  the  consulship, 
and  the  consuls  continued  at  the  head  of  the 

state  till  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  tribuni  cokartium  pratorianarmm  were  in- 
trusted with  the  person  of  the  emperor,  which 

they  guarded  and   protected. -The  tribum 

ararit  'were  officers  chosen  from  among  the 
people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was  to  he 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army. 
The  richest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as 
much  money  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  They  were  greatly  distinguished  in 
the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  senators  and 
Roman  knights  the  privileges  of  judging.  They 
were  abolished  by  Julius  .Caesar,  but  Augustus 
re-established  them,  and  created  900  more,  to 

decide  causes  of  smaller  importance. The 

tribuni  eelerum  had  the  command  of  the  guard 
which  Romulus  chose  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son. They  were  100  in  number,  distinguished 
for  their  probity,  their  opulence,  and  their  no- 
bility.  The  tribuni  voUpUUmm  were  com- 
missioned to  take  care  of  the  amusements  which 
were  prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  in  the  exhibitions.  This 
office  was  also  honourable. 

Triclarm,  a  yearly  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  Diana  T\xdariat  whose  temple  had 
been  defiled  by  Menalippus  and  Cometbo.  It 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  this 
barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by  Eurypilus. 
The  three  cities  were  Aroe.  Blessats,  and 
Anthea,  whose  united  labours  had  erected  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.    Paus.  7, 19. 

Triumviri  rtipublicto  constitmetuUt,  were  three 
magistrates,  appointed  eottally  to  govern  the 
Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These 
officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expiring  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  people,  and  became 
celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits,  their  am- 
bition, and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first 
triumvirate,  B.  C.60,  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil  war. 
The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C.  43,  was 
tinder  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  LepMus,  and 
through  them  the  Romans  totally  lost  their 
liberty.  The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at 
Rome  for  the  space  of  about  18  yeari*--Tbere 
were  also  officers  who  were  called  Uimmiuii 
cajritales,  created  A.  TJ.  C.  464.  They  took 
cognizance  of  murders  and  robberies,  and  every 
thing  in  which  slaves  were  concerned.  Crimi- 
nals under  sentence  of  death  were  intrusted  to 
their  care,  and  they  had  them  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  of  the  praetors. The 
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$riimmri  noctonU  watched  over  the  safety  of 
Rome  in  me  night  time,  and  in  case  of  fire  were 
ever  ready  k>  give  orders,  and  to  lake  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  extinguish  it.— The 
triumviri  agrarii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that 
were  sent  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. They  made  a  fair  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
colony  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  consols  at  Rome. The  trium- 
viri monttdUs  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and 
had  the  care  of  the  coin,  hence  their  office  was 
generally  intimated  by  the  following  letters  of- 
ten seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medals :  HIVIR. 
A.  A.  A.  P.  P.  i.  e.  trwmvifi  auro,  argento, 
/trejlamfo^ftriendo.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  as  those 
who  were  employed  before  tbem  were  called 
Denarismm  Jktndonm  «w*tor«**— The  tri- 
wnviri  senmtus  legendi  were  appointed  to  name 
those  that  were  most  Worthy  to  be  made  sena- 
tors from  among  the  plebeians.  They  were  first 
chosen  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  before  this 
privilege  belonged  to  the  Kings,  and  afterwards 
devolved  upon  the  consuls,  and  the  censors,  A. 

U.  C.  310. The  triumviri  mensarii  were 

chosen  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  take  care 
of  the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

Tfioocs  Pompbtos,  was  bo/n  in  the  country 
of  the'Vocontii  in  Gaul,  now  Daupkiny.  He 
derived  bis  second  name  from  the  great  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  bestowed  on  his  grandfather  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Sertorius.  His  rather,  however,  de- 
serted the  fortunes  of  the  patron  of  his  family, 
and  became  a  secretary  or  Julius  Caesar.  His 
work  consisted  of  forty-four  books,  and  was 
entitled  Bistort*  Philippic*,  tt  Totius  Mundi 
Origin**,  et  Terr*  Stint.  It  was  called  Hi* 
toria  Pkttmic*,  because  the  greater  part  re- 
lated to  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  But, 
though  this  was  the  principal  subject,  the  author 
contrived,  in  the  form  of  episodes  or  introduc- 
tions, to  connect  with  it  the  history  of 'most 
other  nations,  from  the  first  king  of  Assyria  to 
bis  own  time.  The -book  itself  has  perished, 
but  we  possess  an  abridgment  of  it  by  Justin, 
who  lived  in  .the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and 
whose  epitome  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
original  work  having  been  neglected  and  lost. 
The  abbreviator  has  selected  the  facte  which 
he  conceived  would  prove  most  interesting,  and 
had  pasted  over  those  which  he  thought  could 
afford  neither  entertainment,  nor  instruction  in 
the  way  of  example.  He  has  unfortunately 
omitted  a  great  deal  of  topographical  informa- 
tion, which  probably  appeared  to  him  little 
amusing  or  useful,  but  which  would  have  been 
ct  much  interest  in  modern  times,  on  account 
<A  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  ancient 
geography.  Several  dissertations  have  lately 
been  written  concerning  the  sources  whence 
Trogns  Pompeios  derived  the  facts  of  this  uni- 
versal history.  Its  first  six  books,  which  are 
mf  roductory,  and  relate  to  the  Assyrians,  Per- 
«ians.and  ancient  Greeks,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  were  in  a  great  measure  compiled 
'rom  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias  the  Cn id ian.  The 
lour  following  books,  which  contained  the  life 
of  Philip,  were  translated  from  Theopompus  of 
CJJgs,  who  wrote  a  complete  history  of  that 


monarch.  The  acccoirotofthe  reign  of  Alexan> 
der  has  been  so  much  mutilated  in  the  epitome 
of  Justin,  that  the  critics  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  discover  what  authorities  have  been  prin- 
cipally followed.  For  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors,  Tragus  chiefly  consulted  Jerome  of 
Cardia,  and  Phvlarchus.  The  six  books,  from 
the  30th  to  the  36th,  which  comprehended  the 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  against 
the  Achaians  and  Macedonians,  and  in  Syria 
against  Antiochus,  have  been  extracted  from 
Polybius.  From  a  comparison  of  the  epitome 
of  Justin  with  some  fragments  of  Posidonius  of 
Rhodes,  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  it  appears  that 
he  had  neen  the  chief  guide  of  Tragus,  for  the 
histories  of  Mithridates,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
the  Parthians  and  Jews,  which  were  related  in 
the  six  following  books.  The  digression  con- 
cerning the  Jews  is  full  of  mistakes  and  con- 
fusion. Every  one  is  aware  of  the  erroneous 
notions  entertained  with  regard  to  this  race  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus ;  and  Justin,  at  whatever  period  he  may 
have  lived,  has  been  at  no  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  work  which  he  abridges.  Thai 
part  of  the  last  two  books  which  relates  the  an- 
cient history  of  Rome,  has  been  copied  from 
Diocles  the  Peparethian,  who  was  also  the 
tainted  authority  to  which  Fabius  Pictor  un- 
fortunately trusted,  and  from  which  have  flow- 
ed all  the  iables  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal 
Virgin,  the  Wolf,  and  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Trojani  Lunt,  games  instituted  by  JEneas, 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Anchises,  add  celebrated  in  the  circus  of 
Rome.  Boys  of  the  beat  families,  dressed  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with  suitable  arms 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  list. 
Sylla  exhibited  them  in  his  dictatorship,  and 
under  Augustus  they  were  observed  with  un- 
nsual  pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  fight  on 
horseback,  or  sometimes  on  foot,  was  exhibited. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  called  princeps  ju- 
venilis, and  was  generally  the  son  of  a  senator, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Virg.  jRn. 
5,  v.  GOQ.-SueUm.in  Cos.  *nd  in  Ang.—Phit. 
in  SyU. 

TaoiLUs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Apollod. 
3,  c.  \%—Horat.  2,  ed.  9,  v.  16.— Virg.  Mn.  1, 
v.  474. 

TaoraONitrs,  a  celebrated  arc)  itect,  son  of 
Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia.  He 
built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assist- 
ance or  bis  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days, 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure.  When  the  days  were  pass- 
ed, Tropnonius  and  his  brother  were  found 
dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pausanias, 
however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
earth;  and  when  afterwards  the  country  was 
visited  by  a  great  drought,  the  Boeotians  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophonius  for  relief,  and 
to  seek  him  at  Lebadea,  where  he  gave  oracles 
in  a  cave.  They  discovered  this  cave  by 
means  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophonius  told 
them  how  to  ease  therr  misfortunes.  The  cave 
of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted oracles  of  Greece.  Many  ceremonies  were 
required,  and  the  suppliant  was  obliged  to  make 
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man***,  to  anoint  his  body  with 
oil,  and  >•  hatha  in  the  watarsof  certain  rivers. 
He  was  to  be  cfotbed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  witk 
a  tttke  of  homey  in  his  hand,  he  was  directed  to 
descend  into  the  cars  by  a  narrow  entrance, 
from  whence  he  returned  backwards,  after  he 
had  received  an  answer.  He  was  always  pale 
and  dejected  at  his  return,  and  tbenoe  it  became 
prorabiatjoaay  of  a  ntekncholr  man,  that  he 
had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonioa,  There 
were  annaally  exhibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophonins  at  Lebaden.  Paus.  9,  c.  37,  Ac— 
Cic.  Tuse.  1,  c.  47.— «*— JPUn.  34,  c  7.— 
MUan.  V.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

Taos,  a  son  of  Bricthonins,  kinr  of  Troy, 
'who  married  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
Schamander,  by  whom  he  had  Has,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of 
baring  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja  from 
him,  and  the  country  itself  Troas,  Virg.  3,  <3. 
v.  36.— Simer.  J*.  90,  v.  2\9.—Apollod.  3,  c.  12. 

TsTraioDOKVB,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramma- 
rian of  Egypt,  in  the  6th  century,  who  wrote  a 
poem  in  94  books  on  the  destruction  of-  Troy, 
from  which  be  excluded  the  a  in  the  first  book, 
the  0  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in  the  third,  Ac. 

TuBfctto,  Ct.  JEuuf,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in- 
law  to  Paalus  the. conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  poyerty,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  glory,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  Six- 
teen of  the  Tuberos,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, lived  in  a  small  house,  and  maintained 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
The  first  piece  of  silver  phue  that  entered  the 
house  of  Tubero,  was  a  small  cup,  which  his 
father-in-law  presented  to  him  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  Macedonia. 

Tccca,  Plautotb,  a  friend  of  Ifrrace  »and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Plotios,  order- 
ed by  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise  the 
JEneid  of  Virgil,  which  remained  uncorrected 
on  account  of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet. 
Borat.  1,  S*t.  5,  v.  40.    «W.  19,  v.  84. 

Tullia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  king 
of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband  Aruns, 
and  consented  to  see  Tullius  assassinated  that 
Tarquin  might  be  raised  to  the  throne,  tt  is 
said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  body  of  her  aged  father,  which  had 
been  thrown,  all  mangled  and  bloody,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  Rome  with  her  husband.   Ovid,  in 

3.  363. II.  Another  daughter  of  Servius 

Tullius,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
was  murdered  by  her  own  husband,  Chat  he 
might  marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same 
name. 

Tullia  Lex,  cfejeiuritt,  byM.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.  TJ.  C.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  K« 
bera  Ugatio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should 
hold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  senators 
as  had  a  libera  Ugatio  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  without  any  expense, 
as  if  they  were  employed  tn  the  affairs  of  the 
state.— -Another,  de  ambitu,  by  the  same,  the 
same  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  years 
oefore  he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a 
thow  of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  had  de- 
646 
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by  will.  8enntofegui*ye/ 
the  crime  of  swAifeu,  ware  punished*  with  the 
aqum  H  ignis  inter dtcli*  for  ten  years,  and  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  aaatc  se- 
vere than  that  of  the  Calpurniaa  law. 

Tuluola,  or  Tullu,  a  daughter  of  Cicero 
by  Terentis.  She  married  Caius  Pjaoynnd  af- 
terwards Purius  Graasipes,  and  lastly  P.  Com. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  husband  she  had 
every  reason  to  ba  dissatisfied. 


turbulent,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  i 
grief  to  Tullia  and  her  miner,  Tullia  died  a 
childbed,  abooi  44  years  before  Christ.  Cicero 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasion,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  unnatural  partiality  far 
his  daughter.  According  to  a  ridiculous  aory 
which  some  of  the  moderns  report,  ia  the  age 
of  Pope  Paul  3d,  a  monument  waa  discovered 
on  the  Appiaa  road,  with  thesaeerscriatioa  of 
TWfabejfoesMc.  The  body  of  a  woman  vas 
found  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lighted  above  1600  yean. 
Cic.—PkU.  in  CU. 

Tullos,  h  ( Hostxlius,)  the  third  king;  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Nutna.  He  was  of  a  war- 
like and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  hiav 
self  by  his  expedition  against  the  people  of  Alba, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  de- 
stroyed after  the  famous  battle  of  the  Horsui 
and  Curiatii.  He  afterwards  carried  his  anas 
against  the  Latins  and  the  neighbouring  stales 
with  success,  and  enforced  reverence  for  ma- 
jesty among  his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  ha 
family  about  640  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  98  years.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  precisely  known.  Accordingtoihe 
most  probable  accounts  he  was  murdered  by 
Ancus  Martins.  FUr.  I,  e.  3.— Di*ms>  BaL  3, 
c.  l.—  Virg.  Jfa.  6,  v.  814-— Ubo.  1,  c.  »— 

PtoL II.  Lucius  Volcatras, stood  in  thesame 

relation  to  Propertius,  of  a  patron  and  friend,  as 
MesaalatoTibullusandOvid.  He  was  nephew 
of  that  Lucius  Volcatius  Tullus  who  was  con- 
sul in  the  year  667,  and  who  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  in  his  orations  agaiastCatiHne,  aad  his 
letters  to  Atticus.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  elder  "Tullus  espoused  the 
cause  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  nephew,  who  was 
then  a  youth,  followed  the  same  party;  and 
having  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
adopted  son,  he  became  consul  along  with  Au- 
gustus in  790,  the  year  preceding  the  consulship 
of  Messala  and  the  battle  <jf  Action.  After 
that  victory,  he  was  employed  in  various  for- 
eign expeditions,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  He  possessed, 
however,  a  delightful  villa  In  Italy,  surrounded 
with  woods,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  betwixt  Rome  and  Ostfa,  at  which  he 
occasionally  resided,  In  great  splendour  and 
luxury.  If  we  may  believe  a  flattering  pet, 
he  had  never  yielded,  even  m  youth,  to  the 
fascinations  of  love,  but  had  devoted  his  wfmle 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Tn"*« 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  bavin*  survived  M-^ 
cenas,  whom  he  had  long  rivalled  as  a  patn*i 
of  literature,  andjifker  his  death,  aUno*  stn- 
plied  his  place.  He  irnow  chiefly  known  *i 
the  friend  of  Propertius,  who  has  addressed  « 
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mm  many  of  his  elegies,  enreafemg 
attachment,  and  confiding  Co  um  the  story  of 
his  unfortunate  loves. 

Trawis,  a  king  of  the  ftututt,  son  of  Daaras 
andVeniUa.  He  nude  wax  against  J£neaa,and 
attempted' to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that 
he  might  aot  marry  the  daughter  of  Latinos, 
who  had  been  previously  engaged  to  him.  His 
efforts  were  attended  with  no  success,  though 
supported  with  great  courage  and  a  numerous 
army.  He  was  conquered,  and  at  last  killed  in 
a  single  combat  by  .fines*.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  strength,  Virg.  JBn. 
7,  v.  56,  &c-TilmU.  *,  elTS,  t.  49.— Oru*. 
F<%st.i,v.$T9t     Mst.  14,  y.  461. 

Tubuluoh,  one  of  Cssaar's  murderers. 

Tutu,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  inconti- 
nence. She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  at 
Vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddess.    Iav.  20. 

Tycbius,  a  celeboUed  artist  of  Hyle  in  Boeo- 
lia,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid,  FuL 
3,  v.  883.— Strab.  9.— ifrmsr.  JL  7,  v.  29a 

Tydkbs.     VuL  Part  III. 

Tteannion,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Pontes,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was 
Theophrastna,  ant  he  received  that  of  Tyran- 
nion  ironi  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He  was 
taken  by  Lucullus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Murssna.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  bouse 
of  bis  friend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship; 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected 
a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  Totiiscar* 
and  industry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Aristotle's  works.— -II.  There 
was  also  one  of  his  disciples  called  Diodes,  who 
bore  his  name.  Ho  was  a  nature  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  bought  by  Dymes,  one 
of  the  emperor's  favourites,  and  afterwards  by 
Terentia,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote 
68  different  volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Gh»eek,  and  another  in  which  Homer1*  poems 
were  corrected,  dec. 

TvRVjEDs,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  born  in  At- 
tica, son  of  Arcbimbrotus.  In  the  second  Mes- 
aenian  war  the  Laeedawnonians  were  directed 
t>y  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
general,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their  expedition 
with  success,  and  they  were  contemptuously 
presented  with  Tyrtmus.  The  poet  animated 
he  Lacedmmoninns  with  martial  songs,  just  as 
hey  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of  Itbome,  and 
inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  that  they 
iefeajed  the  Messenians.  For  his  services  he 
was+madc  a  citizen  of  LacedaHnon,  and  treated 
with  great  attention.  Of  the  compositions  of 
Tyrteeus  nothing  is  extant  but  the  fragments  of 
Tour  or  five  elegies.  He  flourished  about  684 
B.C.  Justin.  %  c.  5.<-S»rd».  %.—Artstot.  Petit. 
?,  c.  7.— EbnU.  d*  Art  p.  ¥tt.—J5lian.  V.  B. 
12,  c.  50.— Pamt.  4,  cl  6,  Ac 
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VacJttowb  (tec  de\  was  enacted  concerning 
ihe  exemption  from  military  service,  and  con- 
mined  this  very  remarkable  clause,  nisi  helhtm 
tczorttJur  in  which  cast  the  priests 


theniistvaf  weft)  net  efcettffte«r  frrttn  servfee*  ' 
This  can  intimate  bow  apprehensive  the  Re 
mans  were  of  the  Gauls,  by  whom  their  city  hao. 
once  been  taken. 

Vauems,  L  (Fmvrus.)  a  son  of  Grattan.  born 
mPannonja.  His  brother  Valentinian  took  him 
as  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
him  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  bold  measures,  and  the  threats  of  the 
rebel  Procopins,  frightened  the  new  emperor: 
and,  if  his  friends  had  not  intervened,  he  would 
have  willingly  resigned  all  hispretensionsto  the 
empire,  which  his  brother  had  intrusted  to  his 
care.  By  permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  en- 
couraged them  to  make  depredations  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  His 
eyes  were  opened  too  late ;  he  attempted  to  re- 

El  them,  but  he  failed  in  me  attempt.  A  bloody 
tile  was  fought,  in  which  the  barbarians  ob- 
tained some  advantage,  and  Valens  was  hurried 
away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the 
affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his  person,  into  a 
lonely  house  which  the  Goths  set  on  fire.  Va- 
lens, unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years,  A.  D.  3781  He  put  to  death  all  such  of 
his  subjects  whose  name  began  by  Tktod,  be- 
cause be  had  been  informed,  by  his  favourite 
astrologers,  that  his  crown  woula  devolve  upon 
■the  head  or  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.  Valens  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
aualities  which  distinguish  a  great  and  power- 
ful monarch.  He  was  illiterate,  and  of  a  dis- 
position naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet, 
though  fond  of  ease,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  officers,  and  preferred  none 
but  such  as  possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  discipline,  a  pattern  of  chastity  and 
temperance,  and  he  showed  himself  always 
ready  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects, though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery 
and  malevolent  informations.  Ammian.  &c. 
—II.  Valerius,  a  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  who 

5 reclaimed  himeelr  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
larcian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  pur- 
ple in  the  East,  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
He  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  murdered  . 

by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  261. lit  Fabius,  ft 

friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted  emperor 
in  opposition  to  Otbo.  He  was  greatly  honour- 
ed by  Vitellius,  cVc. 

ValbntiniXnus  L  a  son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self, and  appointed  over  the  East  his  brother  Va- 
lens. He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  military  valour  in  the  victories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  barbarians  in  the  provinces 
of  GauK  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  banls 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  insolence, 
of  the  Gtoadi  he  punished  with  great  severity. 
While  he  spoke  to  them  in  warmth,  be  broke  a 
blood-vessel  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  Ms  palace  by  his  attend- 
ants, and  soon  after  died,  suffering  the  greatest 
agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  of  his  limbs, 
on  the  17th  of  November.  A.  D.  375.  He  was 
then  in  the  55th  vear  of  his  age,  and  had  reign- 
ed 12  vears.  H<»  was  naturally  .of  an  irascible 
disposition,  and  he  gratified  bis  pride  in  ex- 
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j  eeonlcinft  Jar  those  who  ware  his 
equals  in  military  abilities,  or  who  shone  for 
gracefulness  or  elegance  of  address.  Ammiam. 
About  six  days  after  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian, his  second  sou,  Valentinian  the  second, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  though  only  five  years 
old.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Gratian,  A.  D. 
383,  but  his  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissension, 
and  the  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  rebels. 
He  was  robbed  of  his  throne  by  Maximus,  four 
vears  after  the  death,  of  Gratian;  and  in  this 
helpless  situation  he  had  recourse  to  Theodo- 
sius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  East.  He 
was  successful  in  his  applications;  Maximns 
was  conquered  by  Tbeodosius,  and  Valentmian 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  his 
benefactor.  He  was  some  time  alter  strangled 
by  one  of  his  officers,  a  native  of  Gaul,  called 
Arbogastes,  in  whom  he  had  placed  too  much 
confidence.  Valentinian  reigned  nine  years. 
This  happened  the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  292,  at 
Vienne,  one  of  the  modern  towns  of  France. 
He  has  been  commended  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  the  applause  which  the  populace  bestowed 
upon  him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
was  food  of  imitating  the  virtues  and  exemplary 

iife  of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodosiu&j  and  if 
le  had  lived  longer,  the  Romans  might  have 

enjoyed  peace  and  security. Valentmian  the 

thru,  was  son  of  Constantius  and  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  there- 
fore, as  related  to  the  imperial  family,  he  was 
saluted  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  such  in  Rome,  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  423,  about  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  governed  by  his  mother  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers;  and 
when  he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and  in- 
continence. He  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of 
Rome.  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age 
and  31st  of  his  reign,  by  Petronius  Maxim  us, 
to  whose  life  he  had  offered  violence.  •  The 
vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  conspic- 
uous; every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  his  health,  and 
character;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  lament- 
ed by  none.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Tbeodosius. 

Valeria,  I.  a  sistef  of  Publicola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  the  re- 
sentment of  Coriolanus.  Plui,  m  Cor.— — IX 
A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as  a  hostage  to 
Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  from  the 
enemy's  country  with  Claelia,  and  swam  across 

the  Tiber.     PM.  de   Virt.  MvL III.  A 

daughter  of  Messala,  sister  of  Hortensius,  who 

married  Sylla. IV.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valentinian. V.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Galerius,  &c. 

Valeria  Lex,  de  provocation*,  by  P.  Vale- 
rius Ponlicola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  943. 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  the 
people,  and  forbade  the  magistrates  to  punish  a 
citizen  for  making  the  appeal.  It  further  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen  to  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  any  office 
'  without  the  choice  and  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Vol,  Max.  4,  c.  l.—Liv.  2,  c.  8.—  Dion. 
BaL  4. Another,  de  debitoribus,  by  Vale- 
rius Flaccus.  It  required  that  all  creditors 
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Another,  by 
M.  Valerius  Corvious,  A.  U.  C..453,  which 
confirmed  the  first  Valerian  taw,  enacted  by 

Poplicola. Another  called  also  Jferttta,* 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horacrus  the  consols,  A. 
U.  C.  804.  It  revived  the  fir*  Valerian  law, 
which  under  the  triumvirate  had  lost  its  force. 

Another,  da  sugufraawas,  by  P.  Valerius 

Poplicola,  sole  consul,  A.  U.C.  243.  It  created 
twoouststors  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure, 
which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn.    PM.  m  Pop.—L*v.  a. 

Vauuuahos,  Publius  Licinina,  . 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  is  ] 
A.  D.  854.  The  virtues  which  shone  a  ana 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  opera- 
tions, and,  though  acquainted  with  war  and  the 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  f  rs- 
dence,  or  favonred  men  of  true  genius  and  me* 
riL  He  took  his  son  Galileans  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empise,  and  showed  the  malevolence  of 
his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He  also  made 
war  against  the  Goths  and  Scythians;  ant  in  an 
expedition  Which  he  undertook  against  Sapor, 
long  of  Persia,  his  arms  were  attended  with  ill 


He  was  conquered  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  when  he  wished  to  have  a  private  confer- 
ence with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seized  his  per- 
son, and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
where  he  exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  cities  of 
his  empire,  to  the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his 
subjects*  When  the  Persian  monarch  mounted 
on  horseback,  Valerian  served  asm  footstool, 
and  the  many  other  insults  which  he  safiered 
excited  indignation  even  among  the  courtiers  of 
Sapor.  The  monarch  at  lasuordered  him  to  he 
flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  hit 
mangled  body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest 
torments.  Bus  skin  was  tanned,  and  painted 
in  red ;  and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman 
people  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  960,  after  a  reign  0/ 
seven  years. 

Vaurius  Pubtjus,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
suraamed  Poplicola  for  his  popularity.  He  was 
very  active  in  assrMHtg  Brutus  to  expel  the 
Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  took  an 
oath  to  support  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
his  country.  Though  be  hsd  been  refused  the 
consulship,  and  had  retired  with  great  dissatis- 
faction from  the  direction  of  afiairs,  yet  he  re- 
garded the  public  opinion,  and  when  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Romans  inveighed  against  the 
towering  appearance  of  his  house,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  reproof,  and  m  making  it  tower-the 
showed  his  wish  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  not  to  erect  what  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  citadel  for  the  oppression  of  as 
country.  He  was  afterwards  honoured  with 
the  consulship,  on  the  expulsion  of  CoUafmos, 
and  he  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians  after  be 
had  gained  the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which 
Brutus  and  the  sons  of.  Tarquin  had  fallen. 
Valerius  died  after  .he  had  been  four  timer  con- 
sul, and  enioyed  the  popularity,  and  lecefvVd  the 
thanks  and  gratitude,  which  people  redeemed 
from  slavery  and  oppression  usually  pay  U  their 
natrons  and  deliverers.    He  van  so  poor  that 
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bis  body  ww  buried  at  the  mibtie  expense.  The 
Roman  matrons  mourned  his  death  a  whole 
year.  Pint,  in  vit&.—FHer.  1,  c  9.— IAv.  3>  c 
8,  &c. II.  Cor  via  as,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers under  Camillas.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senones  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  un- 
dertook to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  by  means  of  a  crow  that  assisted  him, 
and  attacked  the  iace  of  the  Gaul ;  whence 
his  surname  of  Corvinu*.  Valerius  triumphed 
over  the  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states 
that  made  war  against  Rome,  and  was  six 
times  honoured  with  the  consulship.  He  died 
in  th£  100th  year  of  his  age,  admired  and  re- 
gretted for  many  private  and  public  virtues. 
Vol  Max.  8,  c.  13.— I**  7,  c.27,  &c-~Pte*.  in 
Mar.—Cic.  in  Go*.— III.  Amiss,  an  excel- 
lent Roman  historian  often  quoted,  and  particu- 
larly by  Livy. IV.  Flaccus,  a  consul  with 

Cato,  whose  frieifdship  he  honourably  shared. 
He  made  war  against  the  Insubres  and  Boii, 

and  killed  10,000  of  the  enemy. V.  Marcus 

Corvinus  Messala,  a  Roman  made  consul  with 
Augustus.  He  distinguished  himself  bv  his 
learning  as  well  as  military  virtues.  He  lost 
his  memory  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant 
of  his  own  name.    Sueton,  in  Aug.—Cic.  in 

Brut. VI.  Soranas,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age 

of  Julius  Caesar,  put  to  death  tor  betraying  a 
secret    He  acknowledged  no  god  but  the  soul 

of  the  universe. VlC  Maximus,  a  brother  of 

Poplicola, VIII.  A  Latin  historian,  who 

carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pompey.  He 
dedicated  his  time  to  study,  and  wrote  ah  ac- 
count of  all  the  most  celebrated  savings  and 
actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other  illustrious 
persons,  which  is  still  extant,  and  divided  into 
dine  books.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  lived  alter  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  from  the  want  of  purity  and  elegance 
which  so  conspicuously  appear  in  his  writings, 
unworthy  of  the  correctness  of  the  golden  age 
)f  the  Roman  literature.  The  best  editions  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torrenius,  4to.  L.  Bat. 

1 726,  and  of  Vorstius,  8vo.  Berolin,  1672. 

[X.  Marcus,  a  brother  of  Poplicola,  who  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  Sabines  in  two  battles. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Ro- 
nans,  to  show  their  sense  of  his  great  merit, 
milt  him  a  house  on  mount  Palatine  at  the 
mblic  expense.— X.  Potitus,  a  general  who 
stirred  up  the  people  and  army  against  the  de- 
remvirs,  and  Appios  Claudius  in  particular. 
rle  was  chosen  consul,  and  conquered  iheVolsci 

md  JEqui. XI.  Flaccus,  a  Roman,  inti- 

nate  with  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  consul 
vith  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  of  10,000  Gauls 
o  one  battle.    He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and 

>rince  of  the  senate,  Ac. XII.  A  Latin 

>oet  who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He 
rrote  a  poem  m  eight  books  on  the  Argonaotic 
'jcpedkion,  but  it  remained  unfinished  on  ac- 
count of  his  premature  death.  The  Argonauts 
vere  there  left  on  the  sea  in  their  return  home. 
Some  critics  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises 
lpoo  Flaccus,  and  have  called  him  the  second 
wet  of  Rome  after  Vireil.  His  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  languishing, 
md  his  style  uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  best 
xtttions  of  Flaccus  are  those  of  Barman.  L. 
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Bat.   17M,   and   ISmo.  tJtr,  1700. XIII  ' 

Aeiaticus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  c*S  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  though  innocent,  and  he 
opened  his  Veins  and  bled  to  death.  Tacit.  Ann. 

Vilgius,  Rurus,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  Titndl.  3, 1. 
1,  v.  180.— Horat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Vannius,  a  king  of  the  Suevi,  banished  un- 
der Claudius,  &c.     Tacit.  Ann.  22,  c.  29. 

Varia  Lex,  de  CivitaU,  by  a.  Varius  Hy- 
brida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  suspected 
of  having  assisted  or  supported  the  people  of 
Italy  in  their  petition  to  become  free  citizens  of 
Rome.    Cic.  pro  Mil.  36,  in  Brut.  56,  88,  dtc. 

Varius,  or  Varus,  Lucius,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
had  been  present  in  his  youth  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  had  afterwards  joined  Sextus 
Pompev  in  Sicily.  Nevertheless,  he  was  Da- 
tronised  by  Maecenas,  to  whose  notice  he  first 
introduced  Horace ;  and  he  accompanied  that 
minister  on  his  celebrated  journey  to  Brundi- 
sium.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  appearance  of 
the  ASneid,  he  was  considered  as  ihe  first  epie 
poet  of  Rome,  or  at  least  equal  to  Valgius.  At 
the  time  when  Virgil  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
pastoral  poet,  Horace  says  of  him  :— 


m 


•Forte  epot  aeer, 
Varius  ducti— 


and  he  also  considered  him  as  the  writer  who 
was  most  worthy  to  celebrate  in  heroic  verse  the 
exploits  of  Agnppa.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
when  Virgil  had  become  more  distinguished,  he 
mentions  Varius  along  with  him  as  representa- 
tive of  the  best  class  of  poets  in  the  Augustan 
age.  His  eminence  as  an  epic  ooet,  and  his  , 
friendship  with  Virgil  procured  nim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed  by  Augustus  along 
with  Tucca  to  revise  the  JBneid,  and  bring  it 
before  the  public.  Varius  was  the  author  of  a 
panegyric  on  Augustus:  but  it  was  probably 
some*  longer  work  which  procured  him  such 
celebrity  as  an  epic  poet,  though  it  is  not  known 
what  was  the  name  or  subject  of  this  produc- 
tion .  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
Gtuintilian,  in  his  review  of  the  Latin  poets,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutes,  does  not  men- 
tion Varius  as  an  epic  writer,  and  onlv  alludes 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  ceiled  Thy- 
estes,  which  he  says  was  equal  to  an>  composi- 
tion of  the  Greek  poets.  Borat.  4,  sax.  5,  v.  40. 
Varro,  I.  (M.  Terentius,)  a  Roman  consul, . 
defeated  at  Canna?  by  Annibal.     Vid.  Ttren- 

tius. II.  Was  born  in  the  637th  year  of 

Rome,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  sena- 
torial family.  It  is  probable  that  his  youth,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  his  manhood,  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  that  stupendous  knowledge,  which  has  pro- 
cured to  him  the  appellation  of  the  most  learn* 
ed  of  the  Romans,  since  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  civil  or  military  history  of  his  coun- 
try, ti)l  the  vear  680,  when  he  was  consul  along 
with  Cassius  Varus.  In  686,  he  served  under 
Pompey,  in  his  war  against  the  pirates,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  Greek  ships.  Tf 
the  fortunes  of  that  chief  he  continued  firmly 
attached,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  lieuten* 
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aBtstnBpa^aks^wiuAftaaaujMndPttrejaa, 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Cnsar. 
Hi«paaia  Ulterior  was  specially  confided  to  bis 
protection,  and  two  legiooa.  were  placed  under 
his  command.    Af  er  the  surrender  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Hither  Spain,  Cssmjt  proceeded  in 
person  against  him.     Varro  appears  to  have 
been  little  qualified  to  cope  with  such  an  adver- 
sary.   One  of  the  legions  deserted  in  his  own 
sight,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadis,  where  he  had 
meatft  to  retire,  having  been  cut  off,  he  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  with  the  other*,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cordova.    From  that  period  he  despaired 
of  the  salvation  of  the  republic,  or  found,  at 
least,  that  be  was  not  capable  of  saving  it ;  for 
although,  aAer  receiving  his  freedom  from 
Caesar,  he  proceeded  to  Uyrrachium,  to  five 
Pompey  a  detail  of  the  disasters  which  had  oc- 
curred, he  left  it  almost  immediately  for  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  withdrew  from  all 
political  concerns,  and  indulged  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  leisure.  The  only  service  he  performed 
for  Caesar,  was  that  of  arranging  the  books 
which  the  dictator  had  himself  procured,  or 
which  had  been  acquired  by  those  who  preced- 
ed him  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Caesar  in  habits 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero;  and  his 
feelings,  as  well  as  conduct,  at  this  period,  re- 
sembled those  of  his  illustrious  friend,  who,  in 
all  his  letters  to  Varro,  bewails,  with  great 
freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state,  and  proposes 
that  they  should  live  together,  engaged  only  in 
those  studies  which  were  formerly  their  amuse- 
ment, but  were  then  their  chief  support.    The 
site  of  Varro's  villa  was  visited  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  who  says,  that  it  stood  close  toCasinum, 
now  St.  Germano :  some  trifling  remains  still 
indicate  its  site ;  but  its  memory,  he  adds,  will 
shortly  survive  only  in  the  page  of  the  historian. 
After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  this  residence, 
along  with  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Varro,  which 
was  immense,  was  forcibly  seized  by  Marc 
Antony.    Its  lawless  occupation  by  that  piofli- 
gate  and  blood-thirsty  triumvir?   on  his   re- 
rum  from  his  dissolute  expedition  to  Capua, 
i«  introduced  by  Cicero  into  one  of  his  philip* 
ics.  and  forms  a  topic  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  bitter  invective.    Anton v  was  not  a  person 
to  be  satisfied  with  robbing  Varro  of  his  prop- 
erty.   At  the  formation  of  the  memorable  tri- 
umvirate, the  name  of  Varro  appeared  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  among  those  other  friends 
of  Pompev  whom  the  clemency  of  Caesar  had 
soared.    This  illustrious  and  blameless  indi- 
vidual had  now  passed   the  age  of  seventy; 
and  nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  sanguinary  spirit  which  guided   the 
councils  of  the  triumvirs,  than  their  devoting 
to  the  dagger  of  the  hired  assassin  a  man 
equally  venerable  by  his  years  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  ought  to  have  been  protected, 
if  not  by  his  learned  labours,  at  least  bvhis  re- 
tirement, from  such  inhuman  persecution.  But, 
though  doomed  to  death  as  a  friend  of  law  and 
libertv,  his  friends  contended  with  each  "ther 
for  the  dangeron*  honour  of  savin*  him.  Cale- 
nus  having  obtained  the,  preference,  carried  him 
tt>  his  coiintrv-honfce,  were  Antony  freonentlv 
csme,  wi»hnm  *ti4peAH*n?  f*iat  it   contained  a 
proscribed  inmate.    T1»r+  Varro  remained  con- 
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sealed  tiH  a  special  ediet  was  issued  by  the  con 
sal,  M.  Pftaaeus,  under  the  triuraviral  seal,  ex- 
cepting him  and  MesssJa  Corvmus  from  the 
genera)  slaughter;    But  though  Varro  thus 
passed  m  security  the  boar  of  danger,  he  was 
unable  to  save  his  library,  which  was  piaced  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.    AAer  the  bank 
of  Actions,  Varro  resided  in  tranquillity  at 
Roma  till  as  decease,  whieh  happened  in  727, 
when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  The  tragical 
deaths,  however,  of  Putnpey  and  Cicero,  with 
the  loss  of  others  of  his  friends,— the  rain  of  bis 
country— the  expulsion  from  his  villas— and 
the  loss  of  those  literary  treasures  which  he  had 
stored  up  as  the  solace  of  his  old  age,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  be  doubly  felt  by  -one  wto 
wished  to  devote  all  his  time -to  study,— east  a 
deep  shade  over  the  concluding  days  of  this  il- 
lustrious scholar.    His  wealth  was  restored  bv 
Augustus,  but  his  books  could  not  be  supplied. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
library,  which  impeded  the  prosecution  of  h^ 
studies,  aad  prevented  the  composition  of  such 
works  as  required  reference  and  consultation, 
may  have  induced  Varro  to  employ  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  his  life  in  delivering  those  precer/s 
of  agriculture,  which  had  been  the  result  «f 
long  experience,  and  whieh  needed  onlyremw- 
iscenee  to  inculcate.    It  was  some  time  after 
the  loss  of  his  books,  and  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Varro  composrd 
the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  himself  testifies 
in  the  introduction.  The  first  of  the  three  books 
which  this  agricultural  treatise  comprehends, 
is  addressed  to  Fundanins,  and  is  devoted  to 
rules  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  whether  for 
the  production  of  grain,  pulse,  olives,  or  vines, 
and  the  establishment  necessary  for  a  veil- 
managed  and  lucrative  farm;  excluding  from 
consideration  what  is  strictly  the  business  of 
the  grazier  and  shepherd,  rather  than  of  the 
farmer.    The  subject  of  agriculture,    strictly 
so  called,  having  been  discussed  in  the  fir* 
book,  Varro  proceeds  in  the  second,  addressed 
to  Niger  Turranus,  to  treat  of  the  care  of  flocks 
and  cattle,  (D*  Re  Pccuarim).  The  knowledge 
which  he  here  communicates  is  the  result  of 
his  own  observations,  Wendedwith  the  inform- 
ation he  had  received  from  the  great  pastorer* 
of  Eptrus,  at  the  time  when  he  commanded  the 
Qreciao  ships  on  its  coast,  in  Pompey**  naval 
war  with  the  pirates.    As  in  the  former  bonk 
the  instruction  is  delivered  in  the  shape  of  dia- 
logue.   This  book  concludes  with  what-  forms 
the  most  profitable  part  of  pasturage — thediarr 
and  sheep-shearing.    The  third  book,  whkh  b 
bv  far  the  most  interesting  and  best  written  is 
the  work,  treats  de  mRieis  fattian&us,  which 
means  the  provisions,  or  moderate  luxuries, 
which  a  plain  farmer  may  procure,  independent 
of  tillage  or  pasturage,— as  the  poultry  of  hi* 
barn-yard— the  trouts  in  the  stream,  bv  which 
his  farm  is  bounded—and  the  game,  whieh  be 
may  enclose  in  parks,  or  chance  to  take  on  dart 
of  recreation.  If  others  of  the  agricultural  wri- 
ters have  been  more  minute  with  regard  la  tfee 
construction  of  the  villa  itself,  it  is  to  Varm  ve 
are  ohieflv  indebted  for  what  lights  we  have 
received  concerning  its  apnertenance*,  *s  w. 
ren*.  aviaries,  end  fish-ponds.    The  wcrir  Pt 
£Avg%*  LdUUu*t  though  k  has  descended  lo  v 
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mccmulete,  is  by  inudi  0*  most  entire  of  Vur» 
ro's  writings,  except  the  Treatise  on  Agrieol- 
Cure.  It  is  on  account  of  this  philological  pro- 
duction, that  Aulus  Gellius  ranks  sum  among: 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  and 
important  class  in  the  history  of  Latin  litera- 
ture/ They  were  called  graumatid  by  the 
Romans— a  word  which  would  be  better  ren- 
dered  philologcrs  than  grammarian*.  We  find 
in  the  work  De  Lingua  Latino,  which  was 
written  during  the  winter  preceding  Cesser's 
death,  the  same  methodical  arrangement  that 
marks  the  treatise  De  Re  Rustic*.  It  is  noteer- 
tain  whether  the  Libri  De  Simiiitudine  Verbe- 
rum,  and  those  De  UHUiaU  Sermenis,  cited  by 
Prfccian  and  Charisias  as  philological  worn 
of  Varro,  were  parts  of  his  great  production, 
De  Lingua  Lalvna,  or  separate  compositions. 
There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  however,  De 
Sememe  Latino,  addressed-  to  MarceUns.  of 
which  a  very  few  fragments  are  preserved:  by 
Aulas  Gellius.  The  critical  works  of  tnjs 
universal  scholar,  were  entitled,  De  Proprietate 
Scripifirum—tDe  Poeiis—De  Poetnaii*~^T%*a~ 
Creoles,  sive  de  Actienibus  Scenicis—De  Scenids 
Originibus—De  Plautinis  Comadiis—Dc  Plau- 
Urns  Queutionibus  De  CempositioneSatirarum 
— Rkeiericarum  Libri.  These  works  are  prais- 
ed or  mentioned  by  Gellius,  Nonius  Marcellua, 
sod  Diomedes ;  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  their  contents.  Somewhat  more  may  be 
gathered  concerning  Varro's  wptkeiegical  or 
Ikedogiaal  works,  as  they  were  much  studied, 
and  very  frequently  cited  by  the  early  miners, 
particularly  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantius.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  treatise  De  CuUu  Deerum, 
noticed  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  seventh  book, 
De  Civiiate  Dei,  where  be  says  that  Varro  con- 
siders God  to  be  not  only  the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  the  world  itself.  In  this  work  he  also  treat- 
ed or  the  origrin  of  hydromancy,  and  other 
superstitious  divinations.  Sixteen  books  of  the 
treatise  De  Rerum  Humanarmm  ti  Divinarum 
Aniiipiitatibus,  addressed  to  Julius  Csssar,  as 
Pontifex  Maximus,  related  to  theological,  or 
at  least  what  we  might  call  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects. This  work,  which  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  sr%ndid  reputation 
of  Varro,  was  extant  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  Varro  as  a  man 
of  all  the  Romans  most  versed  in  history.  The 
historical  and  political  works  are  the  Annates 
Libri—  Belli  Pumici  Stcundi  Liber— De  Hi- 
Hit  Vzbis  Roman*— De  Genie  Pepuli  Roma- 
ni — Libri  de  Fhmiliis  Trojemis,  which  last 
treated  of  the  families  that  followed  Menus  into 
Italy.  With  this  class  we  may  rank  the  ffeb- 
domadu**,  give  de  tmaeynibus  Libri,  containing 
the  panegyric*  of  700  illustrious  men.  There 
was  a  picture  of  each,  with  a  legend  or  verse 
under  it.  like  those  in  the  children's  histories 
of  the  kin**  of  England.  That  annexed  to  the 
portrait  of  Demetrius  Phalereua,  who  had  m> 
wards  of  900  brazen  statues  erected  to  him  by 
the  Athenians,  is  still  preserved  :— 

*  Tftc  Demetrius  ameisUtaptus  est 
Quot  luces  kabet  annus  absolutus" 

There  were  seven  pictures  and  panegvrica  in 
each  book,  whence  the  whole  work  has  been 
called  Hebdomades.    Varro  has  adopted  ihn 


superstitious  notions  of  the  ancients  < 
particular  numbers,  and  the  number  sevei 
seems  speically  to  have  commanded  his  vene- 
ration. There  were  in  the  world  seven  won* 
ders— there  ware  seven  wise  men  among  the 
Greeks— there  were  seven  chariots  in  the  Chr* 
ceneian  games— «nd  seven  chien  were  chosen 
to  make  war  on  Thebes:  all  which  he  sums  up 
with  remarking,  that  he  himself  had  then  en* 
tered  «us  twelfth  period  of  seven  years,  on 
which  day  he  had  written  seventy  times  seven 
books,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his 
proscription,  had  been  lost  m  the  plunder  of' 
his  library.  The  treatise  entitled  Stsenma,  net 
de  Historia,  was  a  tract  on  the  composition  of 
history,  inscribed  to  Sisenoa,  the  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  civil  wars  el 
Marina  and  Sylla.  It  contained,  it  is  said, 
many  excellent  precepts  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriate style  of  history,  and  the  accurate 
inrestigation'of  facts.  But  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  Varro  to  history  was  his  attempt  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  the  world.  Censonnus 
informs  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  regulated 
chronology  by  eclipses.  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Varro  are  not  numerous ;  but  h» 
chief  work  of  that  description,  entitled  De  Phv* 
losovkia  Liber,  appears  to  have  been  very  com* 
prenensive.  St.  Aupustine  informs  us  that 
Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various  sects  at 
philosophers,  of  which  he  enumerated  upwards 
of  380.  The  sect  of  the  old  academy  was  that 
which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  clam  Varro's  Nevcm* 
libri  Diciplinarum  should  be  ranked,  as  it 
probably  comprehended  instructive  lessons  in 
the  whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences.  One  of 
the  chapters,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  on 
the  subject  of  architecture,  Varro  derived 
much  notoriety  from  his  satirical  compositions. 
His  Tricarenus  or  Tricipitina,  was  a  satiric 
history  of  the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Orassus.  Much  pleasantry  and  sarcasm 
were  sJso  interspersed  in  his  books  entitled 
Lofistoridj  but  his  most  celebrated  production 
in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he  himself  en* 
titled  Afenippean.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
cynic  Menippus  of  Gadara,  a  eity  m  Syria,  who, 
bke  his  countryman  Meleaget,  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  himself  jocularly  on  the  most 
grave  and  important  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Symposium,  in  the  manner  of  Xe* 
nophon.  His  writings  were  interspersed  with 
verses,  parodied  from  Homer  and  the  tragic 
poets,  er  ludicrously  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
burlesque.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  he 
wrote  any  professed  satire.  Besides  the  works4 
of  Varro  abovementioned,  there  is  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  sentences  or  maxims  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  it  is  not. 
known  in  what  part  of  his  numerous  writings 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Barthiue 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age,  and  printed  them  in  hi*  Adver* 
sari*.  Schneider  afterwards  discovered,  in  the 
Gpecuium  Historiale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  centurr,  a  much  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  which  he  has  insert- 
ed in  his  edition  of -the  Seriptores  nei  Rustic*. 
They  consist  of  moral  maxims  in  the  style  of 
those  preserved  from  the  Mimes  of  Publiua  8y* 
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from  the  works  of  Verro,  at  a  time  when  the 
immense  garden  of  taste  and  learning,  which 
he  planted,  had  not  yet  been  laid  waste  or  the 
hand  of  time,  or  the  spoiler.  The  beat  edition 
of  Varro  is  that  of  Dordrac.  Svo.  1619.  Cie.  in 
Annd*  Ac.— Q*iiUtf.— Hi.  Attacjnua,  a  native 
of  Gaol  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  He  translated 
into  Latin  ?erse  the  Argonantiea*of  Apolloaius 
Rbodius,  with  great  correctness  and  elegance. 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  dt  BtlU  Sequa~ 
mcot  beside*  epigrams  and  elegies.  Some  frag- 
ment* of  his  poetry  are  still  extant  He  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  write  satire.  HwaL  1,  sat  10, 
V.  46.— Ow*  Ann.  1,  v.  lb.~QuintiL  10,  c.  1. 

Virus,  Qotntiuus,  I.  a  Roman  proconsul, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  under  Armt- 
nius,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his 
army  was  cot  to-  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  some  of  his 
officers.  His  head  was  afterwards  sent  to  Au- 
gustas at  Rome  by  one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
as  also  his  body;  and  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence of  .his  defeat  upon  the  emperor,  that  he 
continued  for  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often 
exclaiming,  "  O  Faruj,  rotor*  me  my  legions." 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  were  found  six  years  after 
by  German icus,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
His  avarice  was  conspicuous  ;~he  went  poor  to 
Syria,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  riches. 
Ant.  1,  od.  94.— Paierc  2,  c.  117.— Fbr.  4, 

e.  13.—  Virg.  Eel.  & II.  A  son  of  Varus, 

who  married  a  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Tu- 
tsi. Ann.  4,  c.  6. III.  The  father  and  grand- 
father of  Varus,  who  was  killed  in  Germany, 
slew  themselves  "vith  their  own  swords,  the 
one  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  other 
in.  the  plains  of  Phirsalia.— -IV.  Quintinius, 
a  friend  of  Horace  and  other  great  men  in  the 
Augustan  age.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  poetry, 
and  a  great  critic,  as  Horace,  Art.  P.  438.  seems 
to  insinuate.  The  poet  has  addressed  the  18th 
'  ode  of  his  first  bonk  to  him,  and  in  the  34th  he 
mourns  pathetically  his  death.  Some  suppose 
this  Varus  to  be  the  person  kRled  in  Germany, 
while  others  believe  him  to  be  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  time  more  to  the  muses  than  to  war. 
Vidl  Vsrisi.— V.  Lucius,  an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, intimate  with  J.  Csssar.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil  inscribed  his 
sixth  eclogue.  He  is  commended  by-  Qnintil. 
6,  c  3,  78.— VI  Alfrenua,  a  Roman,  who, 
,  though  originally  a  shoemaker,  became  consul, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  abilities  as  an 
orator.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
an  honour  granted  to  few,  and  only  to  persons 
of  merit*    Bond.  1,  sat  3. 

ViNTwics,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  haled  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great 
vices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred 
became  proverbial  in  the  words  VnUnianmn 

Odium.    CatnlL  14,  ▼.  3. II.  A  shoemaker, 

ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and  the  oddity  of 
his  character.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  favourites, 
and  he 'surpassed  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in 
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flattery,  and  mtfw  commission  of  erewiaspiouf 
deed.  Large  cups,  of  no.  value,  are  called  tfoftv 
nimmi  from  him,  because  he  used  one  which  was 


both  in-shaped  and  uncouth.     TkciL  Am*.  13, 

0.  34.— J*©.— Mart.  14,  ep.  96. 
Vsdios  Poluo.     Vid.  PoiUs. 

Vcermm,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  386.  The  best  edition  of  hm  treatise  dr  A 
Miliiari,  together  with  Modestus,  is  chat  of 
Paris,  4to.  1607. 

VaLLama,  I.  (Patuuculos,)  a  Roman  his*> 
rian,  descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  military  tribune 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years  served 
under  Tiberius  in  the  ▼ariouseipedkioas  whieh 
he  undertook  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  VeUaus 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome,  and  of  other  nations  of  the  most  re* 
mote  antiquity ;  but  of  this  authentic  composi- 
tion there  remain  only  fragments  of  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Per- 
seus, by  Paulas,  to  the  17th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious 
account  of  celebrated  men  and  illustrious  cities: 
the  historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptions  and 
accurate  in  his  dates;  his  pictures  are  true,  and 
his  narrative  lively  and  interesting.  The  whole 
is  candid  and  impartial  till  the  refen  of  the  Gav 
sars,  when  the  writer  began  to  be  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  power  of  ha 
favourites.  Patercuius  is  deservedly  censured 
for  his  invectives  against  Cicero  and  Pompey* 
and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius  and 
the  unfortunate  Sejanus.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  this  disappointed 
courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue  and*morality.  The  best  editions  of  Pa- 
tercuius are  those  of  Rnhnkenius,  8?o.  9  voK 
L.  Bat  1779;  of  Barton,  Paris,  lSmo.  1777; 

and  of  Burmao,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1719. U. 

Cains,  the  grandAuber  of  the  historian  of  that 
name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Lira.  He 
killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  aeeoav 
panv  Livia  in  her  flight 

Vbnsti.     Vid.  Part  L 

VairrrDius,  Bassos,  a  native  of  Piceaum, 
born  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum 
was  taken,  he  waf  carried  before  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging  on  hit 
mother's  breast  A  bold,  aspiring  soul,  aided 
by  the 'patronage  of  the  family  of  Cassar,  raised 
him  from  the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman 
and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  dis- 
played valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  grad- 
ually arose  to  the  offices  of  tribune,  praetoc,  high- 
priest,  and  consul  He  made  war  against  the 
parthians,  and  conquered  them  in  three  great 
battles,  B.  C.  39.  He  was  the  first  Roman  em 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  Panhia.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  by  the  all  Roman  people, 
and  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  JHnL 
in  Anton.— Juv.  7,  v.  199. 

VsRAiftua,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 
He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.  TntU.  14, Asm* 

Vamcrworrflwx,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls  m  the 
time  of  Cesar.  He  was  conquered  and  led  m 
triumph,  dec  Gator.  BdL  0..?.  a.  4>— /l*r. 
3,  c  10. 

.  Vbuqtnius,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  amvto  c 
power  which  hissoldlers  offered  to  him.  7\dL 

1,  But.  c  & 
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Tam,  O.a  Roman,  who  governed  tbe 
province  of  Sicily  as  pmior.  The  oppression 
Xd  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in  of- 
fice, so  offended  ihe  Sicilians,  that  they  brought 
an  accusation  against  him  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Cicejo  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those  celebrated  ora- 
tions which  Are  still  extant  Verres  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensius,  but  as  he  despaired  of  the 
success  of  his  defence,  he  left  Rome  without 
waiting  for  his  sentence,  and  lived  in  great  afflu- 
ence in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir, about  86  years  after  his  voluntary  exile 
from  the  capital.  Cic  in  Vsr.—Plm.  34,.  c  8. 
LactanL  2,  c.  4. 

Vnsjuus  Flaccus,  a  freedman  and  gram- 
marian, famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grandchildren  of 
Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings.    CfeU.  4,  e.  6.— Sktet.  in  Chum. 

Vxaaros  Fiuccus,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  C4, 
whose  works  'have  been  edited  with  Dacier 
and  Clerk's  notes,  4io.  Amst  1609. 

VxttVLANOs,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbulo,  who 
drove  away  T  inflates  from  Media,  Ac.  Tacit. 
Aim.  14,  c.  26. 

Verbs,  L  (Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus,)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  jElius  and  Domitia 
Lucilla.  He  was  adopted  in  tbe  7th  year  of  his 
age,  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Adrian, 
and  he  married  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  his 
adopted  father,  who  also  took  him  as  his  col- 
league on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Au- 
relius to  oppose  the  barbarians  in  the  East.  His 
arms  were  attended  with  success,  and  he  obtain- 
ed a  victory  oyer  the  Parthians.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph  at  his  return  home,  and 
soon  after  he  marched  with  his  imperial  col- 
league against  the  Marcomanni  in  Germany. 
He  died  in  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  or  eight  years 
and  some  months.  His  body  was  brought  back 
to  Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Veins  has  been  greatly 
censured  for  his  debaucheries.  At  one  enter- 
tainment alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than 
19  guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sestersces,  or  about  32,200/.  sterling. 
In  his  Parthian  expedition  Verus  did  not  check 
bis  vicious  propensities;  for  four  years  he  left 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he  re- 
tired to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne,  and 
the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His  fond- 
ness for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  recorded. 
The  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold,  and  when 
dead,  the  emperor  to  express  his  sorrow,  raised 
him  a  magnificent  monument  on  mount  Vati- 
can.-^— II.  L.  Animus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 

Aurelius,  who  died  in  Palestine. III.  The 

father  oT  the  emperor  Verus.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like  his  son,  he 
disgraced  himself  by  his  debaucheries  and  ex- 
travagance.   He  died  before  Adrian. 

YbspasiIkus,  (Titus  Flavius,)  a  Roman  em- 
peror, descended  from  an  obscure  family  at 
Rente.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
as  a  reward  for  bis  private  merit  and  his  public 
services.  He  accompanied  Nero  into  Greece, 
but  he  offended  tbe'  prince  by  falling  asleep 
while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tion*.   This  momentary  resentment  of  the  em- 


peror did  not  prevent  Vespasian  from  being  sent 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews.  His  .pen* 
tions  were  crowned  with  success ;  many  oi  the 
cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and  Vespasia_ 
began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  was,  how* 
ever,  achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Titus, 
and  the  death  of  Vitelline  and  the  affection  oi 
his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice  of 
the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  of  the 
empire  ;>but  Vespasian  did  not  betray  .any  signs 
of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected  an  ex* 
ahation,  and  though  once  employed  in  the  mean 
office  of  a  horse  doctor,  he  behaved,  when  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  with  all  the 
dignity  which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Vespasian  attempt- 
ed to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  He 
repaired  the  public  buildings,  embellished  tbe 
city,  and  made  the  great  roads  more  spacious 
and  convenient.  After  be  had  reigned  with 
great  popularity  for  10  years,  Vespasian  died, 
A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  own  son  on  the  throne.  Vespasian  has  been 
admired  fot  his  great  virtues.  When  the  king  of 
Parthia  addressed  him  with  the  superscription  of 
Arsaces,  king  of  kings,  to  Flavins  Vespasian**, 
the  emperor,  no  way  dissatisfied,  answered  him 
again  in  his  own  words,  Flavins  Vespasian**, 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  kings.  To  men  of  learning 
and  merit  Vespasian  was  very  liberal ;  one, 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  annually  ex- 
pended to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences..    SueUm.  in  viid. — Tacit.  Hist.  4. 

Vestales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves- 
tals. JEneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numanrst  appointed  four,  to  which 
Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen 
by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  highpriest  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they 
were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom  thelot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priest- 
esses. Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  were 
permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but  it  was  re- 

3uired  that  they  should  be  without  blemish  or 
eformity.  For  thirty  years  they  were  to  re- 
main in  the  greatest  continence ;  the  ten  first 
years  were  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the 
order,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis- 
charging them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years*  were 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or,  if  they 
still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon  tbe 
rest  of  the  vestals.  The  employment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire  of 
Vesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened, it  was  deemed  the  prognostic  of  great 
calamities  to  the  state.  In  such  a  case  all  was 
consternation  at  Rome,  and  the  fire  was  again' 
kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Another  equally  particular  charge  of  the  vestals 
was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on  which  depended 
the  very  existence  or  Rome,  which,  according 
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to  mm,  wae  the  peHadtom  of  Troy.  Tile 
privj'eges  of  the  vestals  were  great,  they  hud 
Ike  OK»t  honourable  seats  at  public  gomes  ood 
festivals,  a  licter  wjta  toe  fasees  always  pre- 
eeded  them  when  they  walked  m  poMic,  they 
were  carried  in  chariots  when  they  pleased,  aod 
they  had  the  power  of  pardoning-  criminals 
when  led  to  execution  if  they  declared  that  their 
meeting  was  accidental.  Their  declarations  in 
trials  were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  chosen  as  arbiters  in  canees  of 
moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills ;  and  so 
.great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  the  con- 
anls  themselves  made  way  for  them,  and  bowed 
4neir  fasces  when  they  passed  before  them.  To 
insuK  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  whoever 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity  was  beaten  to 
death  with  scourges.  If  any  of  them  died  while 
in  office,  their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  an  honour  granted  to  few.  Such  of 
the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Noma  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a 
hole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped 
of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  she  was  left  to  die  through 
hunger.  For  the  space  of  one  thousand  years, 
doring  which  the  order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  eighteen  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The 
vestals  were  abolished  by  Theodosras  the  Great, 
•and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  surplice 
called  Unburn  swperum,  above  which  was  a 
great  purple  mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground, 
and  which  was  tacked  up  when  they  offered 
sacrifices.  They  had  a  close  covering  on  their 
head,  called  insula,  from  which  hung  ribands, 
or  rtftVe.  Their  manner  of  living  was  sump- 
tuous, as  they  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  £fo.  9,  &c— Pf«*.  in  Num.  Ac— 
V*l.  Mue.  1,  c.  1.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  30.— 
Fhr.  1.— Prtpeii.  4,  el.  il.— Tacit.  4,  c.  10. 

VestAlu,  festivals  in  honour  of  Testa,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  "Banquets 
'were  then  prepared  before  the  houses,  and  meat 
was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered  to  the  gods, 
millstones  were  decked  with  garlands,  and 
the  asses  that  turned  them  were  led  round  the 
city  covered  with  garlands.  The  ladies  walked 
in  the  procession  barefooted,  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter 
aumamed  Pistor.    Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  305. 

Vfrprroa,  ( Sp.)  I.  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
Unade'interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus  till  the 
election  of  another  king.  He  nominated  No- 
ma, and  resigned  his  office.  PhU.  in  Num. 
—II.  Cato,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies 
in  the  Marsian  war.    He  defeated  the  Romans, 

and  was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. III. 

A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tumult 
amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him  king. 
He  was  betraved  by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon 
which  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 

Vprthm,  the  mother  of  CorioTanus.  She  was 
•elicited  by  all  the  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her 
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not  to  make  war  against  his  eeamtir. 
and  prevailed  over  Coriomans,  and  for  her  ser- 
vices to  the  stale,  the  Roman  senate  oflumd  to 
reward  her  at  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to 
le  to  the  goddess  of  female  fortune, 


which  was  done  on  the  vary  spot  where  she  had 
"her sen.    JU*>  % c 4fr-»  Piwys.  BU. 


Vntumcn,  Fid.  ilnesiarfas.  ft  consul  defeated 
bythe(SKunnitest8ndobngedtopnas  mnderthe 
yoke  with  great  ignominy. 

VnTos,  L.  a  Roman,  who  proposed  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  sad 
the  German  ocean,  by  means  of  a  canal.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. 

Vmros,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Cicero  when  banished,  though  be  had 
received  from  him  the  most  unbounded  fa- 
vours. 

Victor,  8bxt.  Aorajvs,  a  writer  m  the  ate 
of  Constantino.  He  gave  the  world  a  concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D.  360.  He 
also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  history 
before  the  age  of  Julias  Cesser,  which  is  now 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  different  authors  to  C. 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Ac.  Vic- 
tor was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and 
honoured  with  the  consulship.  The  best  edV 
tions  of  Victor  are  that  of  ^itiscus,  8va  TJtr. 
1696,  and  that  of  Artaxepius,  4to.  Amst.  IT38L 

Victor! na,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Gtdtienos.  Her 
son  Victorious,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declared  emperors  ;  but  when  they 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  favourites  called 
Tetricns.  She  was  some  time  after  poisoned, 
A.  D.  969,  and,  according  to  some,  by  Tetricns 
himself. 

Vicroaiwjs,  a  Christian  writer,  who  com- 
posed a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  and 
distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active  pan 
he  took  in  his  writings  against  the  Arians. 

Villia  Lex,  *nnaHs  or  onaaWa,  by  L.  ViV 
lias  the  tribune,  A.  TJ.  C.  574,  denned  the 
proper  age  required  for  exercising  the  office  of 
a  magistrate,  35  years  for  the  quaestorship,  97 
or  98  for  the  edileship  or  tribuneship,  for  the 
office  of  praetor  30.  and  for  that  of  consul  43. 
Lh.  11,  c.  44. 

Vincbnttus,  one  of  the  Christiap  fathers,  A 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  BaJn- 
2ius,  Paris,  1669. 

Yirrrrtx.  Jtruotf,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  re- 
volted against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  was 
followed  by  a  numerous  army,  bat  at  la.*  de- 
feated by  one  of  the  emperor's  general*.  When 
he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himself,  68.  A.  D.  SueUn,  *»  GaJL 
— 7nctf.  JKs*.  1,  c  51.— Witt.  9,  ep.  19. 

Vimnavs,  a  slave,  who  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy which  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore  Tarquin 
to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  and 
made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Ziv.  9,  e  5w— J°fBl 
in  Popl. 

Vunrroa,  Asella,  a  servant  ofHoraee,to  wnes 
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ep.  18  is  addressed  as  injunctions  how  todeiiver 
to  Augustus  tome  poems  from  his  master. 


Viivaku,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  Drwoi  8he  was  the  only  one  of  Agrippa's 
'  daughters  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private  man,  and 
when  she  bad  been  repudiated,  she  married 
Asians Gallus.  Thai.  A.  he  12,  L  3,  c  19. 

Vmoiuus  Muto,  Pobl.  /There  exist  but  few 
authentic  materials  from  which  we  can  col- 
lect any  rireumstaaces  concerning  the  life  of 
this  poet. }  We  possess  only  some  scattered  re- 
marks or  ancient  commentators  or  gramma- 
rians, and  a  life  by  Dooatus,  of  very  dubious 
authority.  It  apoears.that  Virgirn  father  was  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  pertod*of  his 
life,  he  was  encaged  in  the  meanest  employ- 
ments. According  to  some  authorities,  he  was 
m  potter  or  brick-Tanker ;  and  according  to 
others,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant, 
called  Magus  or  Mains.  He  so  ingratiated  him- 
self, however,  with  bis  master,  that  he  received 
his  daughter.  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  a  farm,  which  his 
aather-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua.  Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  these 
humble  parents;  and  feus  born  in  the  year  of 
Rome$84,  at  the  villageoT&ndes  (now  PieWa\ 
which  lies  at  a  few  miles1  distance  from  Man- 
tua. JThe  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the 
origin  of  celebrated  nations,  has  been  frequently 
surrounded  with  the  marvellous.  Hence,  the 
dream  of  his  mother  Maia,  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the  pro- 
digy of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the 
tips  of  the  infant.  The  studies  of  Virrtt  com- 
menced at  Cremona,  where  he  remained  till 
he  assumed  the  toga  virilis ;  and  to  this  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  pretend  to  show  a 
house,  in  the  street  of  St  Bartholomew,  in 
which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.  At  the  age 
cf  sixteen,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  Naples,  where  he  mid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  multifarious  learning  which 
shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  ASneid,  and 
which  he  employed  with  such  judgment,  as 
richly  to  merit  the  eulogy  of  Macrobius— ■ 
"Virgilius  quem  nuflius  unquam  discipline 
error  involviL"  During  his  residence  in  this 
eitv,  he  perused  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
writers,  bemg  instructed  in  their  language  and 
literature  by  Part  hen  ius  Nicenus,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  amatory  tales, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Gallus, 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  ele- 
gies and  other  poems.  Virgfl  likewise  carefully 
read  the  Greek  historians,  particularly  Thucy- 
4ides,  and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy  under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
that  sect.  But  medicine  and  mathematics  were 
-the  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted ; 
and  to  this  early  tincture  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed 
his  ideas  or  luminous  order  and  masterly  ar- 
rangement, and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as 
well  as  exactness  of  expression,  bv  which  all 
his  writings  are  distinguished.  The  battle  of 
Modena  was  fought  in  711,  and  the  triumvi- 
rate, having  been  shortly  afterwards  formed, 
Vedius  Pollio  was  appointed,,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  the  command  of  the  districtln  which 
tittfarm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  who  was  a  noted 


ej  lorUoBev ,  levied  enuriuuus  contributions  from  * 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  intrusted  to  his 
care ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  the  pecu- 
niary supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  ancient  colo- 
nists from  their  lands,  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  place,  file  was  fond,  however,  of  po- 
etry, and  was  a^gWSrotts  protector  of  literary 
men.  The  rising  genius  of  Virgil  had  now 
begun  to  manifest  itself.  His  poetic  talents, 
and  amiable  manners,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  ofPollio ;  and  so  long  as  that  chief  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  the  Mantuan  district, 
he  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  pn 
ed  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  pcoj 
But  the  tranquillity  which  be  enjoyed  under  t 
protection  ofPollio  was  of  short  duratioc .  Pre- 
viously to  the  baule  of  Philippi,  the  triomvirs 
had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  land  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused  the  cause 
of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  incurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victorious  party.  But  as  lis  ter- 
ritory was  not  found  adequate  to  contain  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,amongst  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in 
which  the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Antony,  and  supporting  the 
party  of  his  brother  and  Fulvia,  who  unsuc- 
cessfully opposed  the  division  of  the  lands,  had 
it  probably  no  longer  in  his  power  to  protect 
Virgil  from  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery.  He 
was  dispossessed  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar violence, and  which  even  threatened  danger 
to  his  personal  safety ;  being  compelled  oa  one 
occasion,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  centu- 
rion Arrius,  bv  swimming  the  Mincius.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  and  who  now  either  succeeded 
Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district,  or  was 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  his 
protection  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
ne  was  favourably  received  not  only  by  Maece- 
nas, but  Augustus  himself,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  714 ;  and  during  the 
course  of  that  season,  m  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,- he  composed  his  eclogue 
entitled  Tifyrus,  in  which  he  introduces  two 
shepherds,  one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction 
of  the  times,  and  complains  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  soldiery,  while  the  other  rejoices  for  the 
recovery  of  nis  farm,  and  promises  ever  to 
honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  restored  it 
The  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  was  low  and 
humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaints  with  which  he  was  af- 
fected, induced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  716, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek 
a  warmer  *ky.  To  this  change,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  he  was  farther  instigated  by  his 
increasing  celebrfty,  and  the  extension  of  his 
poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
bv  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition, 
and  by  the  successful  boldness  with  which  Vir- 
gil had  transferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to 
a  language  which,  before  his  attempt,  must 
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bare  appeared,  from  it*  harshness  and  severity, 

but  little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  softness 
of  rural  description,  or  the  delicacy  of  amorous 
sentiment,  ana  which  had  scarcely  yet  been 
polished  or  refined  to  the  susceptibiuty  of  such 
smooth  numbers  as  the  pastoral  muse  demand- 
ed. The  bucolics,  accordingly,  were,  relished 
and  admired  by  all  glasses  of  his  contempora- 
ries. So  universal  was  their  popularity,  that 
the  philosophic  eclogue  of  Siienus.  soon  after 
its  composition,  was  publicly  recited  in  the  the- 
atre by  Cythens,  a  celebrated  mima,  who  was 
then  the  mistress  of  Antony  and  Cornelius  Gal- 
lus,  and  who,  in  her  earlier  years,  had  touched 
the  heart  of  Brutus.  On  quitting  his  paternal 
fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded  to  the  capital. 
Here  his  private  fortune  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  liberality  of  Maecenas;  and  such 
was  the  favour  he  possessed  with  his  patron, 
that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  minister! 
and  attending  him,  alone  with  that  "poet,  on  a 
political  mission  to  8  rundisium.  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  .illustrious  ana  literary  men-— the 
"  studio  florentes  ignobilis  oti ,"  wno  longed  to 
prosecute  in  repose  light  and  agreeable,  studies. 
There  Virgil  retired,  about  717,  when  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  a^e :  and  he  continued  during 
the  remain er  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed 
in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nola.  ten  miles  east  from  Naples, — leading 
a  life  which  may  be  considered  as  happy,  when 
compared  with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic 
poets,  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the 
mind  or  the  vision  was  darkened.  About  the 
time  when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Naples,  he 
commenced  his  Georgics,  by  order  of  Maecenas, 
and  continued,  for  the  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the  composition  of  that 
inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period,  be 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  revising  and  correcting  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  a  smaller  number— comparing  himself 
in  this  respect,  to  a  she  bear,  which  licks  her 
misshapen  offspring  into  proper  form  an4  pro- 
portion. It  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this 
subject  with  unrivalled  success  that  he  presum- 
ed to  write  the  <£neid.  This  poem,  which  oc- 
cupied him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in 
724,  the  same  /ear  in  which  he  had  completed 
the  Georgics.  After  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest  curi- 
osity and  interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt 
at  Rome.  A  work,  it  was  generally  believed, 
was  in. progress  which  would  eclipse  the  fame 
of  the  Iliad ;  and  the  passage  which  describes 
the  shield  of  iEneas,  appears  to  have  been  seen 
by  Propertius.  Augustus  himself  at  length 
became  desirous  to  read  the  poem,  so  far  as  it 
bad  been  carried ;  and,  in  the  year  729,  while 
absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Cantabrians^he  wrote  to  the  author 
from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  intreating  to 
be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it  Macrobius  had  pre- 
served one  of  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus:—* 
I  have  of  late  received  from  you  frequent  let- 
ters. With  regard  to  my  JEneas,  if,  by  Her- 
cules, it  were  worth  your  listening  to,  I  should 
tof 


willingly  asnd  it    Bat  torn*  is  fee  i 

ing,  that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  < 
menced  such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judg- 
ment or  understanding ;  especially  since,  as  yea 
Jtnow,  other  and  lac  higher  studies  are  lequaed 
for  such  a  performance."  Having  brought  lae 
J&neid  to  a  conduction,  but  nottothe  penscum 
which  he  wished  to  bestow  oar  it,  Virgil,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  wish  of  his  friends,  re- 
solved, to  travel  into  Greece,  that  he  amisht  cor- 
rect and  polish  this  great  production  at  leisure, 
in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination.  Virgil  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  Athens,  where  he  commenced 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  lae 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  ot 
the  Georgics,— He  had  been  thus  engaged  for 
some  months  at  Athens,  when  Augustas  arrived 
in  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  from  a  pro- 
gress through  his  eastern  dominions.  The 
arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  induced  him  to 
shorten  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
upon  him.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  of  a 
delicate  constitution ;  and  as  see  advanced,  he 
was  afflicted  with  freouent  headaches,  asthma, 
and  spitting  of  blood.    Even  the  climate  of 


Naples  could  not  preserve  him  from  frequent 
attacks  of  these  maladies,  and  their  worst  symp- 
toms had  increased  during  his  residence  m 
Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
with  the  emperor,  touched  at  Megara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  tangnoz. 
When  he  again  went  on  board,  his  distemper 
was  so  increased  by  the  motion  and  agitation  of 
the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  he 
bad  landed  at  Brundisiom,  on  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happened  in  the  year 
734,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  or  his 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  order* 
ed  his  friends,  Varins  and  Pitting  Tocea,  who 
were  then  with  him.  to  burn  the  ,£neid,  as  aa 
imperfect  poem.  Augustus,  however,  inter- 
posed to  save  a  work,  which  he  no  doubt  fore- 
saw would  at  once  confer  immortality  on  the 
poet,  and  on  the  prince  who  patronised  him.  ft 
was  accordingly  intrusted  toVariusand  Tocea, 
with  a  power  to  revise  and  retrench,  but  with 
a  charge  that  they  should  make  no  additions; 
a  command  which  they  so  strictly  observed,  as 
not  to  complete  even  the  hemistichs,  which  had 
been  left  imperfect  Virgil  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was  consider- 
able, to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patrons,  Maecenas  and  his  friends 
Varius  and  Tucca.  Before  his  death  he  had 
also  commanded  that  his  bones  should  be  car* 
ried  to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived  so  long  and 
so  happily.  This  order  was  fulfilled  under 
charge  of  Augustas  himself.  The  excellence 
of  Virgil's  eclogues  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  his  countrymen  as  precluding  slf  at- 
tempts of  a  similar  description,  for  no  swains 
were  taught,  by  any  subsequent  poet,  to  touch 
the  rustic  pipe  till  Calpurnius  TeuJared  his 
feeble  efforts  in  the  latest  ages  of  Roman  lite- 
rature. The  poem,  entitled  the  Georgia,  which, 
in  succession  of  time,  was  the  next  work  of 
Virgil,  is  as  remarkable  for  majesty  and  mag- 
nificence of  diction,  as  the  eclogues  are  lor 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  versification.  It  is 
the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished  ] 
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q  the  Lathi,  or  perhaps  any  other  language; 
od  though  the  choice  of  subject,  and  the  sit- 
lotions,  afforded  less  expectation  of  success 
tmn  the  pastorals,  so  much  has  been  acbiered 
y  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
xhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
7as  most  difficult  to  appear  as  such.  Rome, 
rora  its  local  situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
ommerce;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to 
bat  of  Cssar,  agriculture  had  been  the  chief 
are  of  the  Romans.  Its  operations  were  con- 
ucted  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  its  pre- 
epts  inculcated  by  the  profounaest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  cruel  rav- 
£»  of  the.  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  an 
lmost  general  desolation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great 
neasure,  depopulated  of  its  husbandmen.  The 
oldiers  by  whom  the  lands  were  newly  occu- 
pied, had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of 
ultivating  them ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
arms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insurrection 
tad  nearly  ensued.  In  these  circumstances 
ilsBcenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive  the 
lecayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
labfts  of  peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural 
mproveracnt,  as  it  had  been  in  .former  times, 
he  prevailing  amusement  among  the  great: 
ind  ne  wisely,  judged,  that  no  method  was  so 
ikely  to  contribute  to  these  important  objects, 
is  a  "recommendation  of  agriculture  by  all  the 
nsinnating  charms  of  poetry.  '  At  his  sugges- 
ioti,  accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Qeor- 
tics,  which  was  thus  in  some  degree  under- 
aken  from  a  political  motive,  and  with  a  view 
o  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But 
hough  written  with  a  patriotic  object— by  order 
tf  a  Roman  statesman — and  on  a  subject  pecu* 
iarly  Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin  poetry 
till  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not  avoid 
ecnrring  even  in  his  Georgia  to  a  Grecian 
nodel.  A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and  prognos- 
ics  of  weather  have  been  translated  from  the 
PAantmena  of  Aratus.  But  the  Works  and 
Oays  of  Besiod  is  the  pattern  which  he  has 
rhiefly  held  in  view.  In  reference  to  his  imi- 
ation  of  this  model,  he  himself  stiles  his  Oeor- 
rics  an  Ascraean  poem ;  and  he  appears,  indeed, 
o  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
>ard.  We  come  now  to  the  JBneid\  a  work 
which  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than 
he  Georgia,  and  is  perhaps  equally  perfect  in 
ts  kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest 
>rdei\  and  it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  No  one  who 
ias  read  the  ASneid,  and  studied  the  historical 
iharacter  of  Augustus,  or  the  early  events  of 
ils  reign,  can  doubt  that  JEneas  is  an  allegorical 
epreseniation  of  that  emperor.  Warburton 
1a s  attempted  to  prove,  in  his  Divine  Legation 
tf  Moses,  that  the  descent  of  JEneas  to  the  in- 
ternal regions  is  a  figurative  description  of  an 
nidation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
lutbor  has,  no  doubt,  pursued  the  allegory  too 
far,  and  b-><  wrought  up  some  fanciful  coinci- 
lences.  But  in  many  steps  of  the  hero's  prog- 
ress through  the  th^ee  estates  of  the  dead,  he 
ias  successfully  shown  the  exact  conformity  of 
3  is  adventures  with  the  trials  undergone  by  the 
initiated.  Now,  it  is  matter  of  historical  record, 
bat,  during  a  residence  at  Athens,  Augustus 
wsned  through  all  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies 
which  the  Grecian  priesthood  had  instituted,  to 
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confirm  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  jf  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  he  highly  respected  the 
secrecy  of  these  rites,  and  hence  Virgil  was 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  veil  of 
allegory.  Turn  us  is  Antony.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  daring  the  most  abject  age  of  court  flattery, 
a  certain  tenderness  was  shown  by  the  Latin 
poets  towards  the  character  of  this  implacable 
out  Roman  enemy  of  Augustus.  This  feeling 
is  observable  in  the  writings  of  Horace,  who, 
in  his  political  odes,  casts  all  the  odium  on 
Cleopatra,  but  spares  her  infatuated  lover.  In  . 
like  manner,  none  of  the  darker  shades  of  dis- 
position are  thrown  into  the  character  of  Tur- 
ntts.  He  is  represented  as  a  bold  though' some* 
what  rude  warrior,  and  an  ardent  loVer  ;  and 
his  defects  are  concealed,  as  those  of  Antony  in 
some  degree  were,  by  frankness,  generosity,  and 
the  lustre  of  a  daring  courage.  Evander,  the 
ancient  friend  of  Anchises,  and  ally  of  JEneas, 
typifies  the  old  Cesareans  who  joined  the  party 
or  Augustus  against  Antony ;  Achates  is  Agrip- 
pa;  Lavinia— Livia;  Latinos— Lepid us ;  and 
the  furioas  Amata  is  Fulvia,  who,  \j  her  tur- 
bulent spirit,  incensed  the  people  against  Caesar, 
and  excited  the  Peruvian  war.  -  We  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  Virgil  meant  to  represent 
Cicero  by  the  wretched  declaimer  Drances ; 
but  his  enmity  to  Turnus,  who  is  Antony,  gives 
plausibility  to  the  conjecture.  The  features  of 
his  character  may  not  correspond  with  those  of 
Cicero's,  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  those 
which'  the  calumnies  of  the  age  attributed  to 
him.  Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic 
works  of  Virgil,  several  poems  still  exist,  which 
are  very  generally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which, 
from  their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
productions  of  bis  early  youth.  Of  these  the 
longest  is  the  Outer,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Spenser,  under  the  title  of  Virgil's  ChuU. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of 
Martial,  that  there  was  a  poem  called  Cfetec, 
which  had  been  written  by  Virgil.  Bat  it  may 
\p  questioned  if  the  Outer,  to  which  Martial 
alludes,  be  the  same  with  the  poem  under  that 
name  which  we  now  possess.  The  Cuter,  which 
still  appears  in  some  of  the  editions  qf  Virgil, 
is  not  without  passages  of  considerable  merit, 
but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the  Culex  may 
be  considered  as  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock 
heroic :  but  the  mockery  is  of  a  gentle  and  del- 
icate description,  and  much  real  beauty  and 
tenderness  break  out  amid  the  assumed .  so* 
lemnity.  By  far  the  finest,  and  probably  the 
most  genuine,  passage  of  the  poem,  is  that  near 
the  beginning,  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  goatherd  leading  out  his  flocks  to  their  pas- 
ture, and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life.  As  amended  by  Heyne,  and 
cleared  from  the  interpolations  of  the  scholiasts, 
we  may  find  in  it  the  germe  of  those  flowers  of 
song,  which  afterwards  expanded  to  such  ma-' 
turity  and  perfection  fn  the  Oeorgies.  The  Cirti, 
a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity  with 
the  Outer,  and  which  some  commentators  have 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  records  the  well- 
known  mythological  fable  of  Scylla,  daughter* 
of  Nisus ;  who,  having  become  enamoured  of 
Minos,  the  enemy  of  her  rather,  cut  off  from 
her  parent's  head  the  fatal  lock  which  preserved 
Hit  Kingdom.    In  detestation  af  the  act,  Minos, 
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4b.  U»  voyage  home  from  Crete  to  huegere, 
fastened  her  to  the  aide  of  hia  vessel,  and  thus 
dragged  her  along  through  the  sea,  to  tip  titter 
amazement  of  Tethyn  and  the  seanymphs,  who 
betray  inach  cariosity  on  the  occasion.'  She  is 
at  length  relieved  by  her  transformation  into 
the  bird  called  Ciris,  from  which  the  poem  de- 
rives its  title.  From  the  Oris,  Spenser,  who  had 
translated  the  OUtx^  imitated  a  long  passage, 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  Legend  *f  Brit* 
start,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  The 
ceo  vemuoas  between  Britcmeri  and  her  nurse 
GNauce,  who  presses  her  to  reveal  the  object 
of  her  passion,  as  also  the  incantations  em* 
ployed  by  the  beldam,  correspond  closely  with 
the  discourse  between  Scylla  and  Carme,  and 
the  enchantments  of  toe  latter.  The  Meretwn 
would  certainly  be  a  carious  and  interesting 
production,  could  it  be  authenticated  as  the 
work  of  Virgil,  or  even  of  Seotimius  Serenus, 
to  whom  Wernsdorff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Its  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  few  relics  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity. It  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations 
and  everyday  life  ef  an  Italian  peasant,  and, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  every  thing  is  related  with  the 
greatest  minuteness;  but  the  employments  only 
of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  Gspo  merely 
contains  an  invitation  from  a  hostess,  who  was 
a  native  of  Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in 
•a  place  of  entertainment  which  she  kept  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome :  but  a  good-humoured  drink- 
ing song,  by  the  majestic  author  of  the  Georgia 
and  JSneid,  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.  A  few  of 
the  lines,  though  some  barbarisms  of  expressions 
occur,  are  also  written  with  considerable  spirit, 
and  present  not  an  uninteresting  picture  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  those  hostels  which 
stood  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  or  shore  of  Ostia,  We  here  learn 
what  were  the  usual  preparations  of  a  Syrian 
hostess  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber;  and  it  is  said,  that,  at  this  day, 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  mulberries,  grapes, 
vine  leaves,  and  chestnuts,  are  the  ordinary 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  or  similar  places  of 
entertainment  now  existing  in  Italy.  Among 
the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of 
Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  best ; 
that  of  Masvicius,  3  vols,  4to»  Leovardiae,  1717; 
Baskerville,  4to.  Birmingham,  1757;  of  the 
Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat  1661;  oTtJeyne, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Laps.  1787;  of  Edinburgh,  2  vols. 
19mo.  1755 ;  and  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1758. — - 
IL  Caius,  a  praetor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 


T%i*  U  eft,  mf  dearttt  daughter,  lean  give  tiu^ 
to  preterv*  (Ay  chattily  fromtkt  hut  and  vitAna 
of  a  tyrant.  No  sooner  was  the  blow  given, 
than  Virginias  ran  to  the  camp  with  the  bkxrfj 
knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were  astonish- 
ed and  incensed,  not  against  the  murderer,  bat 
the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause  of  Vireuus's 
death, and  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome. 
Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  himself  a 
prison,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  liv. 
Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  was 
had  not  opposed  the  tyrant's  views,  killed  him- 
self also*;  and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite 
of  Appius,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral 
power  abolished,  about  449  years  before  Chris. 
Liv.  3,  c.  44,  &c—J*v.  10,  V.  294. 

Vxaoufius.  I.  the  father  of  Virginia,  mack 

tribune  of  the  people.     Vid.  Virginia. VL 

A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  accused  Ct  Cksq, 
the  son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  seditions  against  the  patricians. 
—III.  Another  tribune,  in  the  age  of  Camil- 
lus,  fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law  which  pro- 
posed going  to  Veil. IV.  Caius,  apraetor  of 

Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cicero  into 
his  province,  though  under  many  obligations  to 

the  orator.    Some  read  Virgilius. V.Ae 

of  the  generals  of  Nero  in  Germany.  He  made 
war  against  Vindex,  and  conquered  him.  He 
was  treated  with  great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose 
interest  he  badsupported  with  so  much  success. 
Re  refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and,  though 
twice  Offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected  t 
with  disdain.    Plut. 

VnulTHus,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Lositanlt, 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first  head- 
ing a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  himself  at  fast  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  army.  He  made  war 
against  the  Romans  with  uncommon  success, 
and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  ride  of  pro- 
tector of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces  of  Sosia. 
Many  generals  were  defeated,  and  Pompev him- 
self was  ashamed  to  find  himself  beaten.  Cspio 
was  at  last  sent  against  him.  But  his  despair 
of  conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  obliged  i>  im 
io  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  he  bad  the 
meanness  to  bribe  the  servants  of  Viriaihus  to 
murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40.  flor.  2,  c  17. 
—FoT.  Max.  6,  c.  4.— Liv.  59  and  54. 

VmiDOMARUs,  a  young  man  of  great  puwer 
among  the  Mdxth  Caesar  greatly  honoured 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans, 
Cos.  Belt.  O.  7,  c.  39,  Ac. 

Vitelmus  Autos,  I.  a  Roman,  raised  by  his 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Ron*, 


orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  resent-  i  and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the 
ment  of  Clodius.    Cic.  ad  Q.  Prater.  !  palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  hi* 

Vutomu,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Vir- !  youth  was  spent  at  Caprce,  where  his  will  in «* 
ginius.  Appius  Claudius, the  decemvir,  became  ness  and  compliance  to  gratify  the  most  vicious 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
from  the  place  where  she  resided.  She  was 
claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with 
the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  Vinrinios,  informed  of  his  violent 
proceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 


propensities  of  Tiberius,  raised  his  rather  to  the 
dign  ity  of  consul  and  governor  of  Syria,  The 
applause  he  gained  in  this  school  of  debauchery 
was  too  (tattering  to  allow  Vitelliirsro  alter  his 
conduct,  and  no  longer  to  he  one  of  the  vctara 
of  vice.  Caligula  was  pleased  with  his  skill  is 
driving  a  cha not.  Claud  tus  ioved  him  becanw 
he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  favours  of.Nero  by  wishing  him 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  He 
did  not  mil  with  his  patrr^s,  like  the  other  f* 
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rourites,  but  the  death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
raise  him  to  greater  honours.  He  passed  through 
ill  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  sol- 
liery  by  donations  and  liberal  promises.  Be . 
*as  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
nany  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
he  exaltation  of  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard 
q  ihe  camp,  than  he  was  likewise  invested 
with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers*  He  accepted 
vith  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instant- 
v  marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were 
ought,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A 
burvh)  however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua 
ind  Cremona  left  him  faster  of  the  field  and 
if  the,  Roman  empire.  Vitellius  feasted  four 
>r  five  times  a  day.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
easts  was  that  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
lis  brother  Lucius.  The  table,  among  other 
neats,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  different 
lishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls ; 
ind  so  expensive  was  he  in  every  thing,  that 
ibove  seven  millions  sterling  were  spent  in 
naintaining  his  table  in  the  space  of  four 
nonths :  and  Josepbus  has  properly  observed, 
hat  if  vitellius  had  reigned  long,  the  great 
>pulence  of  all  the  Roman  empire  would  nave 
;een  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
)f*4is  banqnets.  This  extravagance,  which 
flighted  the  favourites,  soon  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister  Pri- 
ll as  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glutton. 
Vitellius  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  of 
he  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this  obscure  retreat 
Mtrayed  him;  he  was  dragged  naked  through 
he  streets,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
md  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin 
o  make  him  lift  his  head.  After  suffering  the 
greatest  insults  from  the  populace,  he  was  at 
ast  carried  to  the  place  ot  execution,  and  put 
o  death  with  repeated  blows.  His  head  was 
rut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  mutilated 
>ody  dragged  with  a  hook  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  A.  I).  69,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  ex- 
:ept  12  days.    9uet.—TacU.  Hist.  2.—Eutrop. 

-Dio.—Plut. II.  Lucius,  the  father  of  the 

?mperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his  flattery 
o  the  emperors.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  obliged 
he  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace.  His  adulation 
o  Mescaline,  is  well  known,  and  he  obtained, 
is.  a  particular  favour,  the  honourable  office  of 
Hilling  off  the  shoes  of  the  emperesa,  Suet. 
—ILL  Publiua,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor  of 
hat  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  of  at- 
om pts  to  bribe  the  people  with  money  from  the 
feasor  v  against  the  emperor.    He  killed  him- 

;elf  before  his  trial. IV.  A  son  of  the  em- 

>eror  Vitellius,  put  to  death  by.  one  of  his 
filter's  friends,-— -Some  of  the  family  of  the 
Vitellii  conspired  with  the  Aquilii  and  other 
llastrious  Bomans,  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his 
hrone.  THeir  conspiracy  was  discovered  .by 
he  consuls,  and  they  were  severely  punished. 
Pint. 

Vrrauvws,  M.  Poixio.a  celebrated  architect 
n  the  age  of  Augustus,  born  at  Formiee.  He  is 
en  own  oarv  by  his  writings,  and  nothing  is  re- 
ronied  in  history  of  his  life  or  private  chanc- 
er. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  profession, 
jrhieb  he  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the 
mly  book  on  architecture,  now  extant,  written 


by  the  ancients.  In  this  work  he  shows  that 
he  was  master  of  his  profession.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Vitruvius  is  that  of  De  Laet,  Amst  164/ 

UlpiInus  DoMrnus*  a  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  of  whom  he  became  the 
secretary  and  principal  minister.  He  raised  a 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  and  was  at 
last  murdered  by  the  praetorian  guards,  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  A.  D.  226.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  his  compositions  on  civil 
law  still  extant.  The  Greek  commentaries  of 
TJlpian  on  Demosthenes  were  printed  in  fol. 
1527,  apud  Aldum. 

TJ lymes,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  Vid.  Sisyphus 
and  AfUklea.  He  became,  like  the  other  prin- 
ces of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen ;  but 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  applications, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  his  compet- 
itors, he  solicited  the.  hand  of  Penelope,  the 
daughter*  of  Icarius.  The  rape  of  Helen, 
however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to 
remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to 
defend  her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to  leave 
his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where 
he  sowed  salt  instead  of  corn.  This  dissimula- 
tion was  soon  discovered,  and  Palamedes.  by 
placing  before  the  plough  of  Ulysser ,  his  infant 
son  Telemachus,  convinced  the  world  that  the 
father  was  not  mad  who  had  the  providence  to 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  Jo 
hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  waa  therefore  obliged 
to  go  to  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
had  •discovered  his  pretended  insanity.  Vid. 
Palamedes.  'During  the  Trojan  war,  the  king 
of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  snperioi  prudence 
and  sagacity.  By  his  means  Achilles  was  dis- 
covered among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  {Vid.  AchiUes^  and  Philoctetes 
was  induced  to  abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  fight 
the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
PhilocUtes.  He  was  not  less  .distinguished  for 
his  activity  and  valour.  With  the  'assistance 
of  Diomedes,  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of 
their  camp,  ( Vid.  Rhesus  and  Dol&n,)  and  he 
introduced  himself  into  the  eity  of  Priam,  and 
carried  away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans. 
Vid.  Palladium.  For  these  eminent  services 
he  was  .universally  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of  Achillea, 
which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him.  After  the 
Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on  board  his 
ships  to  return  to  Greece,  bnt  he  was  exposed  to 
a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
his  native  country.  He  was  thrown  by  the 
winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cy- 
clops in  Sicily.  Polyphemus^  who  was  the  king 
of  the  Cyclop*,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (  Vid.  Poly- 
vhemu^y  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxicated 
nim  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  tot  escaped  from 
the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was  confined*  by 
tving  himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  JEolia  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception,  and  JEotas  gave  him 
confined  in  bags,  atfth*  winds  which  could  oo» 
<S59     • 
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rtioet  hisrrturo-  to  Ithaca,  but  the.  cariosity  of 
ni*  companions  to  know  what  the  bags  contain- 
ed, proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed 
With  impetuosity,  and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed 
except  toe  ship  which  carried  Ulysses.  From 
thence  he  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Ldestrigones,  and  of  the  island  j&ea,  where  the 
magician  Circe  changed  all  his  companions 
into  pigs  for  iheir  voluptuousness.  He  escaped 
their  fate-by  means  of  an  herb  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mercury,  and  after  he  had  obliged 
the  magician  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  his 
companions  to  their  original  shape,  he  yielded 
to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telego- 
nus.  He  visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  con- 
sulted Tireaius  how  to  regain  his  country  in 
safety ;  and,  after  he  had  received  every  neces- 
sary information,  be  returned  on  earth.  He 
passed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sirens  unhurt. 
oy  the  directions  of  Circe,  (  Vid.  Sirenes,)  and 
escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla  an? 
Charybdis.  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  compan- 
ions stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred 
to  Apollo,  for  which  thegodVdestroyed  the  ships, 
and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  saved 
himself  on  a  plank,  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
Calypso,  in  Ogygia.  There,  for  seven  years,  be 
forgot  Ithaca,  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  The  gods  at  last 
interfered,  and  Calypso,  by  order  or  Mercury, 
suffered  him  to  depart  after  she  had  furnished 
him  with  a  ship,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a 
voyage.  He  had  almost  reached  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  when  Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his 
son  Polyphemus  had  been  robbed  of  bis  sight 
by  the  perfidy  of  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and 
sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to 
the  island  of  the  Pha»acians,"wherethe  kindness 
of  Nausica,  and  the  humanity  of  her  father, 
King  Alcinous,  entertained'  him  for  a  while. 
He  related  the  series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the 
monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was  conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Pheea- 
cians  laid  him  on  the  seashore  as  he  was  asleep, 
and  Ulysses  found  himself  safely  restored  to 
his  country,  after  a  long  absence  of  90  years. 
He  was  well  informed  that  his  palace  was  be- 
sieged by  a  number  of  suiters,  who  continually 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore 
he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice 
of  Minerva,  and  made  himself  known  to  his 
son,  and  his  faithful  shepherd  Eumseus.  With 
them  he  took  measures  to  re-establish  himself 
on  his  throne }  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was 
personally  convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival  was 
publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suiters  were 
put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored  to  the  peace 
and  bosom  of  his  family.  Vid.  Laertes,  Pene- 
lope, Telemackus,  Eumaus.  He  Jived  about 
sixteen  years  after  his  return,  and  was  at  last 
killed  by  his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed 
in  Ithaca  with  the  hopes  of  making  himself 
known  to  his  father.  This  unfortunate  event 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence 
of  something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  Vid.  Ttlegonus.  According  to 
some  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had 
the  meanness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Epirus.  who  had  treated  him  with 
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great  kindness.  Erippe  had  a  son  by  him  vhom 
she  called  Enryalus.  When  come  to  yean  of 
puberty,  Enryalus  was  sent  CO  Ithaca  by  ha 
mother ;  but  when  Ulysses  returned,  he  put  la 
immediate  death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  crim- 
ination of  Penelope,  his  wife,  who  accused  bio 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the 
Trojan  war,  are  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odys- 
sey. Boner.  IL  $  Od.—  Virg.  JSn,  2, 3,  At 
—Didys  Cret.  1,  Ac— Ovid.  MtL  13.— A- 
raid.  \.—Hvgi%.  fab.  901,  $^—ApoUod.  3,  e. 
10.— Paw.  I,  c.  17  and  23, 1. 3,  c.  1ft  L  7,  c.  4. 
—JEHan.  V.  B.  13,  c  19.— Borat.  3,  Od.  », 
V.  8.— Parthen.  Erot.  Z.—PUa.—PUn,  35.- 
TJteiz.  ad  Life, 

Undecemvtbi,  magistrates  af  Athens,  is 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were 
delivered  to  be  executed.    C.  Sep.  in  Phoc 

Voconu  Lex,  de  testamentis,  by  CL  Vocooros 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted  that 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  rich  person  should  leave  by  bis  will 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  a 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
fam  ilies  of  Rome.  This  law  was  abrogated  by 
Augustus. 

VOLOG&ns,  a  name  common  to  many  ortbf 
kings  of  Parthia,  who  made  war  against  the 
Roman  emperors.     Tacit.  12,  Asms.  14. 

Volsci.     Vid.  Part  L 

Volumntos,  (T.J  I.  a  Roman,  famous  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  Lucullus,  whom  M. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamenta- 
tions were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged  to  the 
triumvir,  of  whom  be  demanded  to  be  conducted 
to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there  to  be  put  to 
death.  His  request  was  easily  granted,  lie, 
124,  c.  90. It  An  Etrurian,  who  wrote  tra- 
gedies in  his  native  language. III.  a  consul, 

who  defeated  the  6amnites  and  the  Etrurians. 

Liv.  9. IV.  A  friend  of  M.  Brutus.    He 

wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and  of  his  actions, 
from  which  Plutarch  selected  some  remarks. 

VolCmus,  I.  a  poet  of  Patavia,  who  wrote, 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse. 

Seneca,  ep.  93#—  CatotU.  96,  v.  7. It  8atur- 

ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the 
93d  vear  of  his  age,  beloved  and  respected  na- 
der  Nero.     Tacit.  Ann.  13. 

Volut,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  whom  the  Roman 
defeated.  Sylla  suspected  his  fidelity.  Sa&aL 
Jup.  105. 

Vonones,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  expelled  br 
his  subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Aim.  19,  c  14 

II.  Another,  king  of  Armenia. IH.  A 

man  made  king  of  Parthia  by  Augustus. 

Vopiscus,  \  native  of  Syracuse,  303  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Auretian,  Tacitus,  Flo- 
rianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Cams,  Ac.  He  is  coe 
of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  Ristorut 
Augusta  scripiores,  but  he  excels  all  others  at 
his  style,  although  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
purity  of  the  Augustan  age. 

VonfiNUs  MontXnvb,  a  man  of  learning, 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  hismalevo* 
lent  reflect ioas  Upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has  cele- 
brated him  as  an  excellent  poet.  Tacit.  Am. 
4,  c.  42. 

VulcanIua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vulcan 
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brought  to  Rome  from  Preneste,  and  observed 
in  the  month  of  August  The  streets  were  illu- 
minated, fires  kindled  every  where,  and  animals 
brown  into  the  flames,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 
Varro.  <U  L.  L.  5.- — Qio*.  Hal.  l.—CoUtmell. 
18.— Plin.  18,  c.  13. 

Vulcanius,  Tarentianus.  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
Gordians,  &c. 

VulcatiuBj  L  a  Roman  knight,  who  con- 
spired with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.    Tacit, 

iL  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  at- 
tempted to  write  a  history  of  all  such  as  had 
reigned  at  Rome.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  ex- 
tant but  an  account  of  Avidius  Cassias  •  who 
revolted  in  the  East  during  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  which  some  ascribe  to  Spartianus. 

Vulso,  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  invaded  Af- 
rica with  Regulus. II.  Another  consul.    He 

had  the  provinces  of  Asia  while  in  office,  and 
triumphed  over  the  Galatians. 


XantbIca,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  tbesame 
as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration 
of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 

Xantbus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lvdia,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  country,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain.    Dionys.  BtU. 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable 
for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition, 
which  are  become  proverbial.  Some  suppose 
that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted  with  ber 
moroseness  and  insolence  before  he  married 
her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his 
patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the  malevolent 
reflections  of  mankind.  She  continually  tor- 
mented him  with  her  impertinence;,  and  one 
day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most  bitter  in- 
vectives, she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on 
his  head,  upon  which  the  philosopher  coolly  ob- 
served, after  thunder  there  generally  falls  rain. 
Mian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  10,  1.  9,  c.  7,  I.  II,  c.  12.— 
Dioff,  in  Socrat. 

Xantippus,  I.  aLacedemoniari^general,  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  -in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  S56  B.  C.  and 
look  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner  Such 
signal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the 
Carthaginians  looked  with  envious  jealousy 
upon  Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth  after 
he  had  saved  them  from  destruction.  Some  an* 
thors  support  that  the  Carthaginians  ordered  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  he  was  returning  home ;  while 
others  say  that  they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship 
to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  he  artfully 
ivoided."1  Liv.  18  and  28,  c.  43.— Avpian.  de 
Pun. n.  An  Athenian  general,  who  defeat- 
ed the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotycbides. 
A  statne  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in  Thrace, 
and  increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was 
father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  bv  Agaristethe 
niece  of  Clistbenes,  who  expelled  the  Pjsistra- 
tidse  from  Athens.    Poms.  3,  c,  7,  1.  8,  c.  58. 

HI.  A  son  of  Pericles,  who  disgraced  his 

father  by  his  disobedience,  his  ingratitude,  and 
Ma  extravagance.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
the  Peloponneaian  war.    PUU.    . 


Xemarcru*,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  u, 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Augustus.  Strak. 

14. II.  A  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league, 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

Xeniades,  a  Corinthian,  who  went  Xo  boy 
Diogenes  the  cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  be  could  do?  upon,  which  the 
Cynic  answered,  Command  freemen.  This  no- 
ble answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  be  gave 
the  cynic  his  liberty,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  and  education  of  his  children.  Diog. 
— aai.%c.  18. 

Xcn5cl»,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained  four 
times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in  which 
Euripides  was  competitor,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  by  the  oribery  of  his  judges.  The 
names  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, were  CEdipus,  Lycaon,  Baccha*,  Athamas 
Satyricus,  against  the  Alexander,  Palamedes, 
Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Satyricus,  of  Euripides. 
His  grandson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xeoocles, 
and  excelled  in  tragical  compositions.  jEHan. 
V.  J?.2,c.8.  '     ♦ 

Xenocrates,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  bora 
at  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Pla- 
to, whose  friendship  he  eained  and  whose  ap- 
probatien  he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry,  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding  in  the 
school  of  Plato  after  Speosippus,  about  339  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  disci- 
plinarian, and  he  required  that  his  pupils  should 
be  acquainted  with  mathematics  before  they 
came  under  his  care,  and  be  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualification,  saying 
that  they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philoso- 
phy. He  did  hot  only  recommend  himself  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample ;  and  since  the  wonderral  change  be  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  auditors, 
( Vid.  Pokmon,)  his  company  was  as  much 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  the  benevolent. 
Philip  of  Macedon  attempted  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence with  money,  but  with  no  success.  Alex- 
ander in  this  imitated  his  father,  And  sent  some 
of  bis  friends  with  60  talents  for  the  pbiloso- 

5 her.  They  were  introduced,  and  supped  with 
[enocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elegant  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the 
50  talents,  hot  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe- 
ther they  had  not  perceived  from  the  entertain 
ment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  n 
want  of  money :  TbU  yawr  master,  said  he,  U 
keep  his  money,  he  has  more  peovb  to  maintain 
than  1  have.  Yet,  not  to  offend  the  monarch, 
he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the  900th  part 
of  one  talent.  His  character  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  every  other  particular,  and  he  has 
been  cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue  from  the  fol-. 
lowing  circumstance :  Lais  had  pledged  herself 
to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.  8be 
tried  every  art,  but  in  vain ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human  being,  net  a 
lifeless  si  one.  Though  so  respected  and  admir- 
ed, yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  drag* 
661 
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g?f  k  priMA  been**  he  was  enable  to  pay  a 
small  uibole  to  the  state.  Bo  was  delivered 
from  coaoutment  by  one  of  bis  friends.  His 
integrity  watt  so  well  known,  that  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  court  as  a  witness,  the  judges  dis- 
pensed with  his  oath.  He  died  B.  C.  314,  in 
hit  sttd  year,aft*r  he  had  presided  in  the  acad- 
emy for  above  ft  years.  It  is  said  that  he  fell 
iq  the  night  with  his  bead  into  a  basin  of  wates, 
and  thai  he  was  suffocated.  He  had  written 
above  60  treatises  on  different  subjects,  all  now 
last.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity  but  bea- 
Ten  and  the  seven  planet*,- -Diog.— Cic.  ad 
Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  Ac.  Tusc.  5.  c.  &s-VaL  Max. 
3,  e.  1&— /*ri«*.  ■  H  A  physician  in  the 
age  of  Nero,  not  in  great  esteem.  His  Greek 
treatise.  d$  tlimtntetx  mqmtfitifcs, is  best  edit- 
ed by  Fraasias,  Lips.  bVo.  1774. 

Xaif  ophamb,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Colo- 
phoa,  disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  C.  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  {bonded 
a  .sect  which  was  called  the  EJeatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  bis  opinions  about  astronomy,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  were  extinguished  every 
morning  and  rekindled  at  night;  thai  eclipses 
were  oeeasioaed  by  the  temporary  extinction  of 
the  sua;  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  18 
times  bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  that  there  were 
several  snna  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of 
the  diierent  climates  of  the  earth.  He  further 
imagined  that  God  and  the  world  were  the  same, 
aad  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  universe  • 
bat  his  incoherent  opinion  about  the  divinity 
raised  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  banished.  He  died  very  poor  when 
about  100  years  old.  Cu.  ftad.  4,  c.37,  da  Div. 
1>  c.  3.  d€Nat.  D.  1,  c  11.— Latent.  Div.  huL 
3,  c  33.— H.  One  of  the  ministers  of  Philip, 
who  went  to  Amabel's  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Macedonia  and  Carthage. 

XaNoraiura,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  110th  year,  and  enjoyed  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last  He  wrote  upon  music,  and 
thence  he  was  called  the  musician.  Lucia*,  de 
Macrob.—PHn.  7,  c.  60.~  Fa*.  Max.  8,  c  13. 

XawopaoN,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllns, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  phi* 
leaopher.  In  the  school  of  Socrates  be  received 
those  instructions  and  precepts  which  after- 
wards so  emmenUv  distinguished  him  at  the 
head  of  .an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as 
the  father  of  a  family.  He  was  invited  by 
Proxenus,one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  accom- 
pany Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expedition  aaainst 
bis  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia ;  but  be 
refused  to  comply  without  previously  consult- 
ing his  venerable  master,  and  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  Socrates 
swongrr  opposed  it,  aad  observed,  that  it  might 
raise  the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Sparta  had  made  aa  alliance  with  the  Persian 
monarch;  bat,  however,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  be  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  the 
injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambi* 
tions  of  glory,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant 
expedition,  he  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Sard  is,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young 
prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention.  In  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  be  was 
a  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had 
keen  educated  ia  the  warlike  city  of  Athena, 


After  the  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Cu» 
naxa,  and  the  fhD  of  young  Cyrus,  the  prudence 
and  .vigour  of  his  mind  were  called  into  actios. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were  now 
at  the  distance  of  above  GOO  leagues  from  their 
native  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  on  every 
'  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  money, 
!  without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader.  Xe- 
nophon was  selected  from  among  the  officer* 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  dountrymes, 
and  though  he  was  often  opposed  by  malevo- 
lence and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloquence  . 
and  his  activity  convinced  .the  Greeks,  that  as 
general  could  extricate  them  from  every  disV 
culty  better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrauas.  Thn 
celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected: 
the  Greeks  returned  home  niter  a  march  of 
1 156  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  15  months 
Tho  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  forgooea, 
or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great 
philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employed 
nis  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which  he 
escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmount- 
ed. He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa, 
than,  he  sought  new  honours  in  following  the 
fortune  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  hk 
confidence,  he  fought  under,  bis  standard,  and 
conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coronaca.  His  fame, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of  jea- 
lousy ;  be  was  publicly  banished  from  Athens 
for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to 
Scillusj  a  small  town  of  the  LAcedmmoiuans,m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.  In  this  soli- 
tary retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  ha 
Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  va- 
riegate by  the  hand  of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  the  country  which  surrounded  Scil- 
lus.  He  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and  spent  part 
of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  hunt- 
ing in  the  woods  and  mountains,  His  peace- 
ful occupations,  however,  were  soon  disturbed : 
a  war  arose  between  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
Blis;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's  temple,  and  the 
veuevabfp  age  of  the  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  delightful  retreats  of  Scillus,  were  disre- 
garded; and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  .Elian* 
from  his  favourite  spot,  where  he  had  com- 
posed and  written  for  the  m  formation  of  pos- 
terity and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the 
city  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died  x  the 
90th  year  of  his  age.  359  years  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era.  The  works  or  Xenophon  are  nume- 
rous) he  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  called  the  Aaafejis,  and  as  nathad  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  enterprise,  his  de- 
scriptions must  be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself 
an  eyewitness.  Many,  however,  have  accused 
him  of  partiality.  His  Oyropadia,  divided  into 
eight  books,  has  given  rise  to  much  criticism; 
and  while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  b  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  scripture,  others  as  vehe- 
mently deny  its  autbenticitv.  According  to  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  die  Cyropwdit 
of  Xenophon  was  a  moral  romance,  and  the} 
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rapport,  that  the  historian:  did  not  so  mtich  write 
what  Cyrus  bad  been,  as  what  every  good  and 
oriuoos  monarch  ought  to  be.  His  Heikwic* 
arere  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
rfiucydtdes;  and  in  his  MtmorobUia  of  So- 
crates, and  ia  his  Awologyt  he  has  shown  him- 
ttff,  as  Valerius  Maximus  observes,  a  perfect 
naster  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great  man. 
r  hese  are  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions, 
>esides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts;*  his 
julogium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  (Economics  on 
.he  duties  of  domestic  life,  the  dialogue  entitled 
Hiero,  in  which  he  happily  describes  and  com* 
pares  the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant 
with  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous  prince ;  a  treatise 
mi  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers, 
ja  the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  Ac.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's  die- 
ion  have  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
nian muse  and  th»  **e  of  Greece ;  and  they  have 
induced  Quintihan  to  say,  that  the  graces  dic- 
tated his  language,  aud  that  the  goddess  of  per* 
suasion  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  Sis  sentiments, 
as  to  the  divinity  and  —ligion,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  venerable  Socrates:  he  supported 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ana  exhorted  his 
friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues  which  insure 
toe  happiness  of  mankind  with  all  the  Zealand 
fervour  of  a  Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  tenderness  and  resignation  to 
providence.  As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he 
was  informed  that  Gryllus,  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head ;  but  when 
he  was  told  that  his  son  uu  died  like  a  Greek, 
and  bad  given  a  mortal  wound  to  Epaminoudas, 
the  enemy's  general,  he  replaced  the  flowers  on 
his  head,  and  continued  the  sacrifice,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  valour 
of  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief  which  his 
unfortunate  death  occasioned.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leunclavius, 
fol.  Francof.  1596;  of  firnesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1763 ;  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  19mo.  of  the 
Cyropeedia,  1767;  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
1764;  the  Memorabilia,  1761 }  and  the  history 
of  Greece,  1763;  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
Zeunius,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols, 
between  tne  years  1778  and  1791.  Cit.  in^Orai. 
\9.— Vol.  Mcx.  5,  c.  10.— QtUntU.  10,  c.  2.— 
Jttum.  K  A  3>  c.  13,  1.  4,  e.  5.— Du>*.  in 
Xtnopk.— Semea.— -II.  a  writer  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  known  by  his  Greek 
romance  in  five  books,  D§  Amoribus  Antkia 
Abroccma,  published  in  8vo.  and  4to.  by  Coc- 
ceius,  Lond.  1726.— III.  A  physician  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
and  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Asclepiades. 
He  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favours,  and  through 
him  the  people  of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all 
taxes.  He  had  the  meanness  to  poison  his  ben- 
efactor at  the  instigation  of  Agnppina.  TuciL 
13,  Aim.  c.  61  and  67. 

1  Xcrxis,  I.  succeeded  his  father  Darius  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second 
son  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to  his  elder 
brother,  Artabaxanes.  Thejcause*  alleged  for 
thia  preference  were,  that  Artabazanes  was  the 
son  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  was  born  after  his  lather  had  been  rais- 
ed on  the  Persian  throne,  of  Atonsa,  the  daughter 


of  Cyrus.  Xerxes  continued  the  wari  ce  Mi* 
paraiions  of  his  father,  and  added  the  re  when, 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions. 
He  afterwards  invaded  Europe,  and  entered 
Greece  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the 
numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs;  and  wo- 
men, that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  Jess  than 
6,883,220  souls.  This  multitude  was  stopped 
at  Thermopylae,  by  the  valour  of  300  Spartans 
under  King  Leomdas.  Xerxes,  astonished  thai 
such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare  to  oppose  hia 
progress,  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring 
them  alive  into  his  presence;  but  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persian 
troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting 
to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
triumphed  longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas.  The 
king  himself  nearly  perished  upon  this  occa- 
sion:  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  in  the  night, 
the  desperate  Spartans  sought,  for  a  while,  the 
royal  tent,  whicn  they  found  deserted,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  Persian  army,  slaughtering 
thousands  before  them.  The  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of 
Xerxes ;  the  more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  ex- 
perience new  disappointments,  his  fleet  was  de- 
feated at  Artemisium  apd  Salamis,  and  though 
he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted 
to  the  artful  insinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet 
he  found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  na- 
lion  that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  and  maritime  affairs.  Mortified  with 
the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  imminent  danger  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days 
he  marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed,  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  in 
the  space  of  six  months.  Mardonius,  the  best 
of  his  generals,  was  left  behind  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  the  rest  that  bad  survived  the 
ravages  of  war,  *f  famine,  and  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed their  timid  monarch  into  Thrace./ When 
he  reached  the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  erected  there 
totally  destroyed  by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed 
the  straits  in  a  small  fishing  vessel.  Restored 
to  his  kingdom  and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dan- 
gers, his  losses,  and  his  defeats,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  riot  and  debauchery.  His  indolence 
and  luxurious  voluptuousness  offended  his 
Hubjects,  and  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  conspired  against  him  and  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  reign, 
about  464  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The.  personal  accomplishments  of  Xerxes  have 
been  *  commended  by  ancient  authors;  and 
Herodotus  observes,  that  there  was  not  one 
man,  among  the  millions  of  his  army,  that 
was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  comeliness  or 
stature,  or  that  was  as  worthy  to  "reside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire,  j  je  picture  ia 
finished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Jnjslin  exclaim,  that  the 
vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece  was  with- 
out a  fiead.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as  an  hv* 
stanee  of  humanity.  When  be  reviewed  has 
millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Ask,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  on  the 
recollection  that  the  multitude  of  men  h*amw 
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•afore  his  eyes,  in  one  hundred  years  should  be 
no  more.  His  pride  and  insolence  have  been 
deservedly  censured;  he  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whip- 
ped, "because  the  first  bridge  he  had  laid  across 
the  Hellespont  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
He  cut  a  channel  through  mount  Alhps,  and 
saw  his  fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was 
dry  ground.  The  very  rivers  were  dried  up 
by  his  army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, 
and  the*  cities  which  be  entered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty  J  Btfodot.  I,  c.  183, 1.  7,  c.  2, 
6lc.—DwI  11.— Arab.  9.—A£lian.  3,  V.  H.  95. 
—Jnslin.%  c.  10,  Sec.— Pans.  3,  c  4, 1.  8,  c. 46. 
—Lucan.  9.  v.  679.— PJai.  in  Then.  Ac—  Vol. 
Max.—Jsocrat.  in  PanatJL—Sentca.  de  Ctnst. 

Sap.  4. The  II.  succeeded  his  father  Arta- 

xerxes  Longimanus.on  the  throne  of  Persia,  485 
B,  C.  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  by  his  brother  Sogdianus, 


ZicTftTBUs,  a  native  of  Bcsotia,  who  accom- 
panied Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to 
destroy  Qeryon.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon's 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them1 
to  Thebes.  As  he  went  on  his  journey,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  died.  His 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried 
it  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  which  from 
that  time  was  called  Zacyntkus.  The  island  of 
Zacvnthus,  now  called  Zante,  is  situated  at  the 
south  of  Cephallcnia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. It  is  about  60  miles  in'  circumfe- 
rence. Lav.  96,  c.  94.— Plin.  4,  c*  12,—Strab. 
3  and  8.— Mela.  9,-c.  l.—H<m*r.  Od.  I,  v.  946. 
1. 9,  v.  94.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  9,  v.  432.— Pans. 
4,  c.  93.— Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  970. 

Zalsocus,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians,  in  Ita- 
ly, and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  560 
B.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to  enforce 
the  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than  dread. 
He  had  decreed  that  a  person  guilty  of  adultery 
should  lose  both  his  eyes.  His  philosophy  was 
called  to  a  trial  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
son  was  an  adulterer.  He  ordered  the  law  to 
be  executed;  the  people  interfered,  but  Zaleu- 
cos  resisted,  and  rather  than  violate 'his  own 
institutions,  he  commanded  one  of  his  own 
eves,  and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to  be  put  out. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people, 
that  while  Zaleocus  presided  over  the  Locrians, 
no  person  was  again  found  guilty  of  adultery. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  5.— CU.  de  Leg\  9,  c. 
6,  ad  Attic,  6,  ep.  1.— Milan,  V.  H.  9,  c.  37. 1. 3, 
c.  17, 1. 13,  c.  24.— Slrab.  6. 

Zamolxis,  or  Zalmozis,  a  slave  and  disciple 
of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
E^ypt,  and  afterwards,  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Gets,  which  had  given  him  birth.  He 
began  to  civilize  his  countrymen ;  and  the  more 
easily  to  gain  reputation,  he  concealed  himself 
for  three  years  in  a  subterraneous  eave,  and  af- 
terwards made  them  believe  that  he  was  just 
raised  from. the  dead.  Some  place  him  before 
the  *ge  of  Pythagoras.  After  death  he  received 
divine  honours.   MotL—frerodot.  4,  c.  19,  Ac* 

ZAEBtNus,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 
>as  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by  one 
664 


of  the  officers  of  Lucullus.  Tigranes  pot  ana 
to  death  for  his  desertion,  and  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence?  by  the  Bo- 
man  general.    PhU.  in  Erne 

Zebina,  Alexander,  an  imposter,  who  usurp- 
ed the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation  of  Pto- 
lemy Physcon. 

Zbno.I.  a  philosopher  of  Elia  or  Velia,  in  la- 

lyjthe  disciple,  or  according  to  some,  the  adopt- 

|  ed  son  of  Parinenidcs,  and  the  supposed  in  venter 

;  of  dialectic    His  opinions  about  the  Kjjvene, 
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lily  of  all  things,  were  the  same  with  those  ef 
Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the  Eleatic  philoso- 
phers. It  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  deliver 
nis  country  from  the  tyranny  of  lHearchus*  Ha 
plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  to  ike 
most  excruciating  torments  to  reveal  the  names 
of  his  accomplices;  but  this  he  bore  with  un- 
paralleled fortitude,  and,  not  to  be  at  mat  eon* 
quered  by  tortures,  he  cut  off  his  tongue  with  ha 
teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant 
Some  say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  he 
called  to  Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  something  d 
importance;  the  tyrant  approached  him,  and 
Zenp,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  him,  caught 
his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  out  CU.  TW*. 
9,  c.  92,  dt  Sot.  Z>3,  c.  ZZ.—Diod.  in  Jto.- 
Vol.  Max.  3,  c  3.^rDiog.  9. — -IX  The  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  stoics,  born  at  Ctium,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  was  soon 
called  to  more  elevated  employments.  As  lie 
was  returning  from  Phoenicia, a  storm  drove  his 
ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was  ship- 
wrecked near  the  Piraeus.  He  entered  the  hoase 
of  a  bookseller,  and,  to  dissipate  his  melancholy 
reflections  be  began  to  read.  The  book  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties  of  the 
philosopher,  that  from  that  time. he  renounced 
the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten  rears  were  spent 
in  frequenting  the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same 
number  under  Stilpo,Xenocrates,  and  Polemon. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved from  experience  as  well  as  observation, 
Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw 
himself  attended  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and 
the  powerful.  His  followers  were  called  Stoia, 
because  they  received  the  instruction  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  portico  called  froa.  He  was 
so  respected  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  Athe- 
nians publicly  decreed  him  a  brazen  statue,  aad 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  u. 
give  it  more  publicity,  on  two  columns  in  the 
academy,  ana  in  the  Lyceum.  His  life  was  an 
example  of  soberness  and  moderation,  his  man- 
ners were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and 
regularity  "be  was  indebted  for  the  continual 
flow  of  health  which  be  always  enjoyed.  After 
he  had'  taught  publicly  for  48  years,  he  died  in 
the  96th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  964.  He  was 
buried  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Ceremicns, 
where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  monument 
The  founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  shone  be- 
fore his  followers  as  a  pure  example  of  imitation. 
He  wished  to  live  in  the  world  as  if  nothing  was 
properly  his  own ;  he  loved  others,  and  his  at 
factions  were  extended  even  to  his  enemies  Ha 
felt  a  pleasure  in  being  kind,  benevolent  aw 
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attentive ;  and  he  found  that  these  sentiments  of]  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  throne  ol 
pleasure  were  reciprocal.  He  saw  a  connexion  I  Constantinople,  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 
and  dependence  in  tjie  universe,  and  perceived '  '  Zenobu,  I.  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  of  Rha- 
ihat  from  thence  arose  the  harmony  of  civil  so- :  damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  when 
cieiy/the  tenderness  of  patents,  and  filial  grat- !  he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Ar- 


itude.  In  the  attainment  of  virtue  the  goods 
of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the 
body,  and  when  that  point  was  once  gained, 
nothing  could  equal  our  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  stoic  would  view  with  indifference 


menians,  but  as  she  was  unable  to  follow  him 
on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him 
to  murder  her.  Rhadamistus  long  hesitated, 
but  fearful  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw  her  body  into  the 


health  or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  pain  and !  Araxes.  Her  "clothes  kept  her  upon  trie  surface 
pleasure,  which  could  neither  move  nor  infra-  of  the  water,  where  she  was  found  by  some 
ence  the  serenity  of  his  mind.    Zeno  recom- !  shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 


mended  resignation ;  he  knew  that  the  laws  of 
the  universe  cannot  be  Changed  by  man,  and 
therefore  he  wished  that  his  disciples  should 
not  in  prayer  deprecate  impending  calamities, 
but  rather  beseech  Providence  to  grant'  them 
fortitude  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleas- 
ure and  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
An  arbitrary  command  over  the  passions  was 
one  of  the  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to 
give  way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming 
our  nature.  Pity,  therefore,  and  anger  were 
to  be  banished  from  the  heart,  propriety  and 
decorum  were  to  be  the  guides  in  every  thing, 
and  the  external  actions  of  men  were  the  best 
indications  of  their  inward  feelings,  their  secret 
inclinations,  and  their  character.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  stoic  to  study  himself;  in  the  evening 
be  was  enjoined  to  review  with  critical  accuracy 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  regulate  his  fu- 
ture conduct  with  more  care,  and  always  to  find 
an  impartial  witness  within  his  own  breast. 
Such  were  the  leading  characters  of  the  stoic 
philosophy,  whose  followers  were  so  illustrious, 
so  perfect,  and  so  numerous,  and  whose  effects 
were  productive  of  such  exemplary  virtues  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Zeno  in  his 
maxims  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue  men  could 
live  happy  under  the  most  pressing. calamities. 
He  said  that  nature  had  given  us  two  ears, 
and  only  one  mouth,  to  tell  us  that  we'  ought  to 
listen  more  than  speak.  He  compared  those 
whose  actions  were  dissonant  with  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  which  ap- 
peared beautiful  to  the  eye  though  made  of  the 
basest  metals.  He  acknowledged  only  one  God, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  body,  and  therefore  believed  that  those 
two  together  united,  the  soul  and  the  body, 
formed  one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the  god 
of  the  stoics.  Amongst  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  re- 
spectable writers,  may  be  mentioned  EficUtus, 
Seneca,  the  emperor  Antoninus^  Ac.  Cic.  Acad, 
1,  c  19;  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  14, 1.  2,  c.  8  and  24, 1. 
3,  c.  34,  pro.  Mat.  de  Orat.  32,  Ac— FiniS.— 
Seneca.-— Epictetus. — Arrian. — JElian.  V.  B.  9, 
c  26—  Dio*. lit.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher of  Sidon,  who  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Cicero,  Pompon ius  Atticus,  Cotta,  Pompev,  Ac. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c  21  and  34. TV.  A 

rhetorician,  father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon,  who  was 
king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.    Strab. 

12.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  56. V.  A  native  of 

Lepreos,  son  of  Calriteles,  crowned 'at  the 
Olympic  games  and  honoured  with  a  statue  in 
the  grove  of  Jupiter  and  at  Olympia.   Pans.  6, 

c.  .5. The  name  of  Zeno  was  common  to 
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her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was  carried  to 
Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 
T*dl.  Ann.  12,  c.  51. it  Seplimia,  a  cele- 
brated princess  of  Palmyra,  who  married  Ode- 
natus,  whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his 
partner  on  the  Roman  throne.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia 
reigned  in  the  East  as  regent  of  her  infant  chil- 
dren, who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cae- 
sars. She  assumed  the  name  of  Augusta,  and 
she  appeared  in  imperial  robes,  and  ordered 
herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of  the  East.  The 
troubles  which  at  that  tune  agitated  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire  prevented  the  emperor  from 
checking  the  insolence  and  ambition  of  this 
princess,  who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Aurelian  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple  than  he  march- 
ed into  the  East,  determined  to  punish  the  pride 
of  Zenobia.  He  well  knew  her  valour,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that,  in  her  wars  against  the 
Persians,  she  had  distinguished  herself  no  leas 
than  Odenatus.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
East,  Egypt  acknowledged  her  power,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  subject  to  her 
command.  When  Aurelian  approached  the 
plains  of  Syria,  the  Palmyrean  qqeen  appeared 
at  the  head  of  700.000  men.  She  bore  the  la- 
bours of  the  field  like  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers, 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.  Two 
battles  were  fought ;  the  courage  of  the  queen 
gained  the  superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evolu- 
tion of  the  Palmyrean  cavalry  ruined  her  cause, 
and  while  they  pursued  wiih  spirit  the  flying 
enemy,  the  Roman  infantry  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  main,  body  of  Zenobia^  army,  and  the  de- 
feat was  inevitable.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra, 
determined  to  support  a  siege.  Aurelian  fol- 
lowed her.  and  after  he  had  almost  exhausted 
his  stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like princess.  Her  hopes  pf  victory,  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans ni&ht  and  day  by  continual  sallies  from 
her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her 
relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  from  her 
allegiance.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the  night ; 
but  Aurelian,  who  was  apprized  of  her  escape, 
pursued  her,  and  she  was  caught  as  she  was 
crossm^the  river  Euphrates.  She  was  brought 
Into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  though  the 
soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death,  she  was 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
She  was  treated  with  great  humanity,  an  4  Au- 
relian gave  her  large  possessions  near  Tibur 
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•  here  she  was  permitted  to  live  the  re*  of  her  ? 
days  in  peace,  with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty ' 
which  became  a  queen  of  the  Eastandawarhke ! 
princess.  Her  children  were  patronised  by  the ' 
emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  first  dis- ' 
taction  at  Rome.  Zenooia  has  been  admired ; 
not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but  also  for  l 
her  literary  talents.  She  was  acquainted  with ! 
every  branch  of  useful  learning,  and  spoke  with ! 
•  fluency  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  the ; 
Greeks,  and  the  Latins.  She  composed  an  i 
•bridgment  of  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations,  j 
.and  of  Egypt,  which  was  greatly  commended  | 
by  the  ancients.  She  received  no  lese  honour 
from  the  patronage  she  afforded  to  the  edc- 
srated  Longinua,  who  was  one  of  her  favourites, 
and  who  taught  her  the  Greek  tongue.  She 
has  also  been  praised  for  her  great  chastity  and 
her  constancy  though  she  betrayed  too  often 
her  propensities  to  cruelty  and  intoxication 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  officers.  She  fell  into 
ihe  hands  of  Aurelian  about  the  973d  year  of 
the  Christian  era.    Awr.  VicL—Z*.,  Ac. 

XshoolbSj  was  the  shortest  of  the  dwarfish 
sons  of  Carctnus.  With  Philocles  andThepg- 
nis  he  is  thus  introduced,  in  an  exemplification 
of  Mnesilochus : — 

I  Si  XlrorXfa  &  c«c*f  nurafe  xoitt. — Thesmoph. 

•  169. 

.  He  is  mentioned  with  still  more  disrespect  in 
the  As**,  (v.  86.) 

'HpurXft.     *  ft  XcwurXliK  { 

Attfrwrof.  i(tfX«<r*  wh  Af«. 

Yet  this  contemptible  poet  carried  off  from  Eu- 
ripides the  tragic  garland,  Olymp.  91st,  9,  B.  C. 
415.  In  the  Paz,  Aristophanes  applies  the  term 
«x«*<xKfaf  to  the  family.  From  the  Scholiast 
it  appears  that  Xenocles  was  celebrated  for 
introducing  machinery  and  stage  shows,  espe- 
cially in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  his  gods. 
From  the  two  lines  in  the  Nuba,  quoted  above, 
we  may  infer  that  the  father,  Carcinus,  was, 
like  his  son,  fond  of  introducing  the  deities. 

Zbnodorus,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
sus for  the  emperor,  which  was  110  or  190  feet 
high,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some  time  after 
broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  tnere  the 
head  of  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  seven  beams, 
each  of  whichwas  seven  feet  and  a  half  long. 
From  this  famous  colossus,  the  modern  coli- 
seum, whose  ruins  are  now  so  much  admired 
at  Rome,  took  its  name.    Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

Zbnodotos,  I.  a  native  of  Trcezene,  who 

wrote  a  history  of  TJmbria.    Dion.  BaL  9. 

IL  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexan- 
dria.   He  died  B.  C.  945. 

ZbuxidImvs,  s  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclids.  He  was  father  of  Archidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Theopompus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son  Archidamus.    Poms.  3,  c  7. 

Zcuxidas,  a  praetor  of  the  Achesan  league, 
deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  his  coun-< 
trymen  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Zcoxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Hera- 
cles, which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Heraclem 
of  Sicily.  He  flourished  about  468  years  before 
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the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  disciple  of  ApoV 
lodorus,  and  contemporary  with.,  nrrhasun. 
In  the  art  of  painting,  he  not  only  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries,  but  also  his  master,  and  be* 
came  so  sensible,  ant  at  the  same  time  so  proud, 
of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that  be  refused  io 
sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of  money, 
however  treat,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  Hji 
most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter,  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  gods ;  his 
Hercules,  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  presence 
of  his  affrighted  parents;  hi*  modest  Penelope; 
and  his  Helen,  which  was  afteswards  placed  ia 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy.  This  hut 
piece  he  had  painted'at  the  request  of  the  pee* 
pie  of  Crotona,  and  that  he  might  not  be  with- 
out a  model,  they  sent  hinv  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  examined  their  naked 
bsstuties,  and  retained  five,  from  whose  elegance 
and  graces  united,  he  conceived  in  his  mind 
the  form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed  with 
wonderful  success.  His  contest  with  Peons* 
sins  is  well  known*;  {Vid.  Pmrrkasms,)  bat 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  perfectioi, 
and  copied  all  her  beauties  with  such  exactness, 
he  often  found  himself  deceived.  He  painted 
grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness  of 
his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat  the 
fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  acknowledged 
that  the  whole  was  an  ill-executed  piece,  as  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the  grapes  was 
not  done  with  sufficient  expression  to  terrify  the 
birds.  According  to  some,  Zeuxis  died  from 
laughing  at  a  comical  picture  he  had  made  of 
an  old  woman.  Oic.  4$  Hv.  2,  c.  1.— PlnL  m 
Par,  Ac— Q*«w<*J. 

Zoimts,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amph> 
polis,  B.  C.  959.  He  rendered  himself  knows 
by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  worksof  Isocrsies 
and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which 
he  received  the  name  of  BdwurotmAstiXy  or  the 
chastiser  of  Homer.  He  presented  his  criticisms 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  but  they  were  rejected 
with  indignation,  though  the  author  declared 
that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Some  sty 
that  Zoilus  was  cruelly  stoned  to  death,  or  ex- 
posed on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy ;  while 
others  support  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyr- 
na. The  name  of  ZnJtts,  is  generally  applied 
to  austere  critics.  The  works  of  this  unfortu- 
nate grammarian  are  lost.  JElian.  V.B.W, 
e.  lO.—Dumys.  Hal.— Ovid.  <U  Rem.  Am.  966. 

Zoptrus,  I.  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzuj, 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the  soa 
of  Hystaspes,  while  he  besieged  Bsbylon,  cat 
off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy, 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  such  a  treat- 
ment from  his  royal  master  because  he  had 
advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  citywss 
impregnable.  This  was  credited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  Zopyrus  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  all  their  forces.  When  he  had  totally 
gained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which  he  was 
liberally  rewarded.  The  regard  of  Darius  for 
Zopyrus  could  never  be  more  strongly  express- 
ed then  what  he  used  often  to  say,  that  he  bad 
rather  nave  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than  twenty 
Babylon*.  Herod*  3,  c  154,  cte.— Wat  t* 
Apepk.  ft*.  3.— JvJftV  I,  c.  10. IL  A  physi- 
cian, in  the  age  of  Mithridates.    He  gave  the 
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monarch  a  description  of  an  antidote  which 
would  prevail  against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The 
experiment  was  tried  upon  criminals,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

ZoBOAflTER,  a  king  of  .Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninas,  king  of  Assyria, 
some  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  Justin,  be  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosqphy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  study  of  astron- 
omy. He  was  respected  by  his  subjects  and 
contemporaries  for  his  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
lawgiver,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  thong h  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India,  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted 
no  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire,  which 
he  considered,  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  being ;  which  doctrines  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Numa  in  the  worship  and 
ceremonies  he  instituted  in  honour  of  vesta. 
According  to  some  of  the  moderns,  the  doc- 
trines, the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  cele- 
brated Bactrian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have 
been  lately  introduced  in  Europe,  in  a  French 
translation,  by  M.  AnquetiL    The  age  of  Zo- 


roaster is  so  little  known,  that  some  speak  ot 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name.  Some  authors,  who  support  that  two 
persons  only  of  this  name  flourished,  described 
the  first  as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon, 
2459  years  B.  C,  whilst  the  era  of  the  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B. 
C.  JusUn.  1,  c  l.—AuguU.  de  Civ.  21,  c.  14. 
—Ores.  l.—Plin.  7,  c.  10, 1.  30,  c.  1. 

Zostmub,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sins  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history,  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
of  which  only  the  five  first  books,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  are  extant  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  account  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diffuse  and 
interesting.  His  composition  is  written  with 
elegance,  out  not  much  fidelity ;  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  against  the  Christians 
in  his  history  of  Constantine  and  some  of  his 
successors.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are 
that  of  Cellanus,  8vo.  Jena,  1728,  and  that  of 
Reitemier,  6vo.  Lips.  1781 
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Alius,  a  Scythian,  son  of  Scathes,  in  the 
tee  of  Croesus  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  receiv- 
ed a  flying  arrow  from  Apollo,  with  which  be 
Save  oracles,  and  transported  himself  wherever 
e  pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  to  the 
Hyperborean  countries  from  Athens  without 
eating,  and  to  have  made  the  Trojan  Palladium 
with  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Some  suppose  that 
he  wrote  treatises  in  Greek ;  and  it  is  reported, 
.  that  there  is  a  Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles 
to  Phalaris  in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But 
there  were  probably  two  persons  of  that  name. 
Htrodoi.  4  c.  36.—Strab.  7.— -Paw.  3,  c.  13. 

Abas.  I.  a  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 
changed  into  a  lizard  for  laughing  at  Ceres. 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab,  7. IL  The  11th  king  of 

Argos,  son  or  Betas,  some  say  of  Lynceus  and 
Hypermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  genius  and 
valour.  He  was  father  to  ProBtus  and  Acrisius, 
by  Ocalea,  and  built  Abe.  He  reigned  S3 
years,  B.  C.  1384.  Pom.  2,  c.  16, 1.  10,  c.  35  — 
Bygin.  170,  &c—ApoUod.  2,  c  2.  Vu*.  Parts 
L  and  IL 

Asderus,  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  armour- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  intrusted  to 
his  care  when  going  to  war  against  the  Bis- 
tones.  Hercules  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour 
of  his  friend,  he  called  Abdera.  ApdUod.  2,  c. 
b—PkUostrat.  %  c.  25. 

Abr6ta,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  ASgeus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity.  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the  gar- 
ment which  she  wore  to  become  the  models  of 
fashion  in  Megan.    PUtL  Quasi.  Grae. 

Abseus,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
By  tin.  Praf.  fab. 

Arsyrtos,  a  son  of  JEetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  fled 
away  with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father's  way  to  stop 
his  pursuit  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him 
in  Colchis ;  others,  near  Istria.  It  is  said  by- 
others  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  he 
arrived  safe  in  Illyricum.  The  place  where  he 
was  killed  has  been  called  Tomos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Absyrtos.  Luean.  3,  v.  190. — 
Strab.  7.— Hvxin.  fab.  23.— ApoOod.  1,  c.  9.— 
Place.  8,  v.  SJ61.— Ovid.  TVirf.  3  el.  9.— Cie.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  19.— Plin.  3,  c.  21  and  26. 

Aoacalms,  I.  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philander 
and  Phylacis  by  Apollo.  These  children  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete :  but  a  goat 
gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved  their  life. 


AC 

Poms.  10,  e.  16.— IL  A  daughter  of  Mroot, 
mother  of  Cydon.  by  Mercury,  and  of  Am- 
phithemis  by  Apollo.  Pans.  8,  c.  53.— AftUmL 
4,  v.  1493. 

Acadkmus,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered  10 
Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  conceal- 
ed their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  re- 
warded him.    Pint.  t»  TVs. 

Acalle,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae. 
Apollod.3,  cl.  ^ 

Acamas,  son  o(  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tro- 
jans after  her  elopement  from  Menelans.  la 
his  embassy  he  bad  a  son,  called  Monicas,  by 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  buBt 
the  town  of  Acamentum,  in  Phrygia,  and  oa 
his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  after  his  owe 
name  at  Athens.  Poms.  10,  c.  96.— Q.  Caltk 
ll-Bygin.  loa 

Acanthi,  a  nymph  loved  by  ApoUo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acastub,  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  Thessaly,  by 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hippolyte, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  JEacos, 
when  in  banishment  at  her  husband's  conn. 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hippolyte, 
was  accused  before  Aeastns  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  chase,  exposed 
to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  4>y  order  of  Jupiter, 
delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Thessaly, 
and  put  to  death  Aeastns  and  his  wife.  FUL 
Peleus  and  Astydamia.— Ovid,  MeL  8,  v.  306. 
—Hcroid.  13,  v.  <&.-r*ApoU*d.  1,  c.  9  Jke. 

Aoca  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Fanstulos, 
shepherd  of  king  Numitort  flocks,  who  brought 
up  Romulus  ana  Remus,  who  bad  been  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Dimtms.  AJL  1, 
c.  la— Liv.  1,  c  <L—Aul.  Gell.  6,  a  7.  F&i 
Part  n. 

Acraius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  in  Eta  ana 
Attica,  as  god  of  medicine.    Poms.  6,  e.  24. 

Achk^Idcs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Acheloos.  Ovid.  MeL  5, 
fab.  15. 

AchelOus,  the  son  of  Oceanns  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tetbya,  god  of  the  river  of  the  sane 
name  in  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  nnmeroas 
suiters  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Eneas,  hs 
entered  the  lists  against  Hercules,  and  bong 
inferior,  changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  and 
afterwards  into  an  ox.  Hercules  broke  off  one 
of  his  horns,  and  Achelousbeing defeated,  re- 
tired in  disgrace  into  bis  bed  of  waters     Tie 
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fcroken  horn  was  taken  tip  by  the  nymphs,  and 
filled  with  fruit*  and  flowers ;  and  after  it  had 
for  some  time  adorned  the  hand  of  the  con- 
oueroT,  it  was  presented  to  the  goddess  of 
Plenty.  •Some  say  that  he  was  changed  into  a 
river  after  the  victory  of  Hercules.  This  river 
s  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth 
after  the  deluge.  Herddoi.  2,  c  IQ.Strdb.  10. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

Achtlles.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Acini  lia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  foun- 
tain of  (he  same  name  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  her. 
The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg.  JBn. 
1,  v.  790.— Ovid.  &ut.  4,  v.  468. 

Acw,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nymph  Simanhis.  Galatea  passionate- 
\j  loved  him ;  upon  which  his  rival,  Polyphe- 
mus, through  jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  gods  chang- 
ed Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount 
jEtna,    Ovid.  Met.  13.  fab.  8. 

Acmonides,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,v.988. 

Acgbtes ,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea  monsters,  but  Accsteswas  preserved. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  8,  Ac. 

Acontcos,  a  famous  hunter,  changed*  into  a 
stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.    Ovid.  Met^o.  v.  901. 

Agontics,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  orurin,  wrote  these  verses  on 
an  apple,  which  be  threw  into  her  bosom : — 

Jurotibi  sancUe  per  mystica  sacra  Diana 

Me  tibi  venturam  eomitem,  sponsamque  fiUuram. 

Cydippe  read  the  verses,  and  being  compelled 
of  the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  mar- 
ried Acontius.    Ovid.  Her.  ep.  90. 

Acafi,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple 
built  to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near 
Argos. A  surname  of  juno.  Paw.  9,  c.  17. 

Acaisros,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea,  daughter  of  Mantineus.  He  was  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Praetua,  with  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
womb.  After  many  dissensions  Proems  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacedasmon ;  and  being 
told  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  sou  would 
put  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  in  a 
brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a 
mother.  She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  golden  shower;  and 
though  Acrisius  ordered  her.  and  her  infant 
called  Perseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
they  were  saved;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be- 
came so  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
anxious  to  s*e  so  renowned  a  grandson,  went 
to  Larisftn.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his 
skill  in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man,  who 
proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew 
not,  and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhappily  fulfilled. 
Acrisius  reigned  about  31  years.  Begin,  fab. 
GS.—Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  16.— Herat.  3,  od.  16— 
ApoUod.  9,  c.  9,  Ac— Pa**.  9,  c.  16,  Ac—  Vid. 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectes. 

Aotjbon,  a  famous  huntsman,  son  of  Aris- 


taeus  and  Antonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whetot  ' 
he  is  called  Autoneiusieros.  He  saw  Diana  ami 
her  attendants  bathing  Hear  Gargapbia,  for 
which  be  was  changed  into  a  stag,  and  devour* 
ed  by  his  own  dogs.  Pans.  0,  c.  2.— Ovid. 
JMW.3,fab.S. 

AcTjRJs,  a  nowerful  person,  who  made  him* 
self  master  of  a  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Ce- 
crops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Actasus  reigned  before  him.  Pans. 
1,  c.  9  and  14. 

Acns,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded 
Heliopolis.    Diod.  5. 

Actor,  L  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amazons.2 — II.  The 
father  of  Mencetius  by  JEgina,  whence  Patro- 
clus  is  called  Actorides.  Ovid,  Trist.  t,  el.  8. 
—III.  The  father  of  Eurytus,  and  brother  of 
Augeas.    ApeUod.  9.  c.  7. 

AotohIdes,  two  brothers,  so  fond  Of  each 
other,  that,  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  the  reins  and  the  other  the  whip;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered  them.  Pin* 
dar. 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  sun. 

Adamantjba,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor 
in  heaven.  To  drown  the  Infant's  cries,  she 
had  drama  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded,  around 
the  tree.  Hygin.  fab.  139. 
.  Adoefbaou,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians.  ' 
JSlian.  1,  V.  H.  c.  #7. 

Ansa.     Vid.  Hades. 

Admeta,  daughter  of  Earystheus,  was  priest- 
ess of  Juno's  temple  at  Argos. 

Aumetus,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene.  king 
of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly.  Apollo,  banished  from  ■ 
heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for 
nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Parcse,  thai  Adroetus  should  never  die  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him, 
which  his  wife  Alceste  did,  devoting  herself 
voluntarily  to  death.  Admetus  was  onepf  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydc- 
nian  boar.  Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  him  a 
chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar ;  and 
Admetus  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  end 
obtained  Alceste's  hand.  Senec.  in  Medea. — 
Hygin.  fab.  50,  51  A  943.— Ovid,  it  Art.  Am. 
3.— ApeUod.  1,  c  8  A  9,  Ac     Vid.  Part  II. 

Adonis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  Myrrha,  (vid. 
Myrrha,)  was  the  favourite  of  Venus.  He  was 
fond  of  hunting,  and  at  last  received  a  mortal 
bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  wounded, 
and  Venus  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
anemony.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restored 
him  to  life,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend 
six  months  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venus.  This  implies  the  alternate  return 
of  summer  and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken 
for  Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
often  begun  with  mournful  lamentations,  and 
finished  with  a  revival  of  joy,  as  they  were  re- 
turning to  life  again.  Adonis  had  temples  raised 
to  his  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  ApoUod.  3,  c, 
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14.— Propert.  %  el.  13,  v.  5S.— Vlrg.  Ed.  W,  v. 
la— Bio*,  in  AAm^Hygin.  68,  J64, 948,  Ac. 
— Ow*.  Jft. 10,  fab.  fa— Jnuaw  d*  Ber.— 
Pm*s.%1c.(20,l9ic4l. 

Awurru,  I.  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ne- 
cessity. She  is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  aad  is 
the  punisher  of  injustice.  The  Egyptians  placed 
her  above  the  moon,  whence  she  looked:  down 

upon  the  actions  of  men.    Strao.  13. IL  A 

daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom^ome  aUribate 
the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She  ')&  the  same  as 
Adrasta.    ApaL  1 .  c  I. 

AdrWus.     Vid.  PartIL 

J£a,  a  huntress,  changed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  the  goas,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis.  It 
had  a  town  called  JSa,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Colchis.    #T«*.5,v.4a% 

JSicui,  son  of  Jupiter  by  J£gina.  daughter 
of  Asopas,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Enopia, 
which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A  pes- 
tilence having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  been- 
treated  Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were 
in  an  old  oak  were* changed  intomen,  and  called 
by  JEacus  myrmidons,  from  rw*i,  ««  anl.— 
JEacus  married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela- 
roon  and  Peleus.  He  afterwards  had  Pbocns 
by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a 
man.  of  such  integrity  that  the  ancients  have 
made  him  one  of  Use  judges  of  hell,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthas.  Boral.  %  od.  13, 1. 4.  od. 
&—Paux  1,  c  44>  1.  2,  c.  99.— Ovid.  MU.  7, 
fab.  25>  1.  13,  v.  25.— JWrt.  4,  el.  12.— Pint. 
d*  consol  ad  Apoil.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  ll—DUd.  4. 

J£  js,  or  Mmx..     Vid.  JSa. 

JSchmacoras,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Phyl- 
lene,  daughter  of  Aldmedon,  by  whom  he  was 
exposed  with  his  mother,  to  wild  beasts,  aad 
miraculously  saved  by  Hercules.    Peas.  8, 12. 

JSnon,  daughter  of  Pandarus,  married  Ze-, 
thus,  brother  to  Aerobian,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  kylu&r-She  was  so  jealous  of  her 
sister  Niobe,  because  she  bad  more  children 
than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  the 
elder,  who  was  educated  with  Itylus.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son;  and  was  changed! 
info  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself. 
Bomer.  Od.  19;  v.  518. 

jEbta,  or  JSrrcs,  long  of  Colchis,  son  of 
8ol  and  Perseis,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was 
father  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope  by 
Idya,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  He  killed  Phryxus, 
eon  of  Athames,  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a 
golden  ram.  This  murder  be  committed  to 
obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The  Ar- 
gonauts came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered 
the  gotden'ieeeebv  means  of  Medea,  though 
it  was  guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  Are,  and 
by  a  vencmous  dragon.  Their  expedition  has 
been  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Vid. 
Jason.  Medea,  and  Phryxus.  SpoUod.  1,  c.  9. 
—Oral.  Met.  7,  fab.  I,  Ac.—Pow.  8  c.  3  — 
Jesnm  43,  c.  %r—Ftaec.  and  Orpknts  in  Ar- 
go*. 

JEajaoif,  I.  one  of  LycaonJs  ftftv  sons.  Apot- 
jwf.  3,  c.  a— 11.  The  son  of  Cmlus,  or  of 
Pontus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareua.  It  hi 
supposed  that  he  was  a  notorious  pirate,  chiefly 
raiding  at  JSga,  whence  his  name;  and  that 
the  fable  about  his  one  hundred  hands  arises 
Tom  his  having  one  hundred  men  to  manage 
670 


his  oars  in  his  piratical  excursions.  Vwrg.JB*. 
10,  v.  565.— Huiod.  7%  149<-Hm*tr.  £  10,  r. 
404.— Ovid.  MeL  3,  v.  10. 

MatiBU.     Vid.  JSfeerie.  • 

the  daughter  of  Hjppotea,  and  mo- 
ther of  j£gestus,  called  Acestes.  Vww.  JBm. 
1,  v. 554     VW.Pert  L 

JSobus,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pnndiea, 
being  desirous  of  having  children,  went  to  coa- 
sult  the  oracle,  and  in  his  retain,  stopped  si 
the  court  of  Ptttbcns,  king  of  Traxene,  who 

Stvc  him  his  daughter  J&thrm  in  nurnace. 
e  left  her  pregnant,  aad  told  her,  that  if  she 
bad  a  son,  to  send  him  io  Athena  as  soon  as  oe 
could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  conceakd 
his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  knowi 
to  JSgeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  any  pubfe 
discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  hie  nephews,  the 
Pallantiaes,  who  expected  his  crown.  JRihn 
became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  acconi- 
ingly  sent  to  Athens  with  his  father's  sword. 
At  that  time  JSgeus  lived  with  Medea,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Jason.  When  Theseus  came  to 
Aihens.  Medea  attempted  to  poison  him ;  but  he 
escaped,  aad  upon  showing  JEgeus  the  swoid 
he  wore,  discovered  himself  to  be  his  soe. 
When  Theseus  returned  from  Crete,  after  the 
death  of  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  agreeable  to 
the  engagement  made  with  his  father,  to  hoot 
up  white  sails  aa  a  signal  of  his  sneeea; 
and  ^geus,  at  the  sight  of  black  sails,  con- 
cluding that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  himself 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  from  sis, 
as  some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  JSgesu. 
JSgeus  reigned  lorty-eightyears,and  died  B.  a 
1235.  He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced 
into  Greece  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  to 
render  the  goddess  propitious  to  his  wishes  in 
having  a  son.  VuL  Ttcscus,  Minotaur**,  and 
Media.*  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 9, 1.  3,  c,  15.— Pa**. 
l,c.5,  S2,  38,  Li  c  *.— PlmL  t»  71*- 
fltatn.  fab.  37, 43, 79.  and  113. 
'  ,£qUlb,  one  of  Phaeton's  sisters,  changed 
into  poplars,  aad  their  tears  into  amber.  They 
are  caHed  Heliades. 

JSeiALEUs,  1.  son  of  Adrasta*  by  Aamattea 
or  Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni.  They 
all  returaed  home  safe,  except  ^gialens,  who 
was  killed.    Potts,  l,c.43,4t,  L  8.  c.  9h\l  J,  e. 

5.— ApoUod,  1,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c.  7 ft  The  same 

as  Absyrtus,  brother  io  Medea.  Jmstin.  48,  e. 
3. Our.  de  Nat.  D.  3,—IXsaL  4. 

Mqijh a.  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  £acus  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into'a  name  of  fire.  Some  say 
that  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  name.  P*V  4,  e.  12.— &naV 
8.— Mela,  «,c.  7.— ApoUod.  1,  c.9,  L3,  c  1SL— 
P*ui  9,  c.  5  and  ».     FidLPartL 

JSofdcnos,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amakhsea,  and 
using  her  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  war 
of  the  Titans.    0M.& 

JSotPAN,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  be  had 
goafs  feet. 

jGob,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  «•  m  ciyvr,  a 
goafs***,  Jupiter  gave  tms  shieM  to  PaDas, 
who  pmeed  upon  H  Medusa's  head,  which  tam- 
ed into  stones  all  those  who1  fixed  their  eyes 
uponk.    V%*g.  JBit^t.  35sTand43fi. 

^oisTBOs.    Vid.  Part  IL 

JBofca,the  yenngest  dhughter  of  J 
and  Lampetia. 
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ASooBouye,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  at  Potnia, 
in  Bceotia. 

jEgocebos,  or  Capricornus,  an  animal  into 
which  Pan  transformed  himself 'when  flying 
before  Typhon,  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Ju- 


MUa,  1,  c.  4  and  a 

JEarrrvn.  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  to  Da- 
nans,  gave  nis  60  sons  in  marriage  to  the  50 
daughters  of  his  brother.  He  was  hilled  by  his 
niece  Polyxene,  Vid.  Danausl  Danaides,  Lfn- 
ceus.  £gyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,  of 
a  part  of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been 
called  JEgyptus.  Hygin.  fab.  168.  VTQ.—Avol- 
lod.  2,  c.  I— Ovid.  &roid.  14.— Pant.  7,  c.  21. 
.  Vid.  Part  I. 

jEllo,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  «XX«  Um- 
pestat.)  Flae.  4,  T.  450.— Benod.  TX  267.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13,  r.  710. 

Muo*jm%  [a  eatt)  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians;  and}  alter  death,  embalmed,  and 
buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
66,  Ac— Diod.  f.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.— A  GeU. 
90,  c  7.— Pint,  in  Pr. 

MsiA9.     Vid.  Part  IT. 

JEolvb,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippotas.  He  reigned  over  ASolia: 
and  because  ne  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  wind.  The  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  ai»X©* ,  various,  because  the  winds 
over  which  he  presided  are  ever  vary  in*— 
There  were  two  others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father 
to  Macareus  and  Canace.  and  a  son  of  Helle- 
nus,  often  confonnded  with  the  god  of  the  winds. 
The  last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  Apollcd.  1,  c.  7. 
— Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  L—  Ovid.  Met.  II,  v.  478, 
1. 14,  v.  224.— ApoUon.  4,  Argon.— Flacc.  1,  v. 
686.— Diod.  4  and  5.— Virg.  JEm.  1,  v.  56,  Ac. 

Mfttv*<    Vid.  Part  II. 

JBsculApius,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis,  or, 
as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phlegias, 
was  god  of  medicine.  The  god,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning,  bat  saved  the 
infant  from  her  womb,  and  gave  him  to  be 
educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
medicine.  Some  authors  say  that  Coronis 
exposed  her  child  near  Epidaurus.  A  goat  of 
the  flocks  of  Arestbanas  gave  him  her  milk, 
and  the  dog  who  kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to 
•heller  him  from  injury.  He  was  found  by  the 
master  of  the  flock;  who  went  in  search  of  his 
stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with 
resplendent  rays  of  light.  ASsculapius  was 
phvsician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  considered  so 
skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of  plants,  that 
he?  was  called  the  inventor,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
medicine.  He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which 
Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  struck  ASscu- 
lapius  with  thunder.  He  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  i&iefly  at  Epidaurus,  Perga- 
mus,  Athens,  Soyrna,  Ac  Goats,  bulls,  lambs, 
and  pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars;  and  the 
cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him.  Aes- 
culapius was  represented  with  a  large  beard, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  staff,  round  which  was 
wreathed  a  serpent;  his  other  hand  was  sop- 
ported  on  the  bead  of  a  serpent.  He  married 
Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  famous  for 


their  skil]  in  medicine,  Machaon  and  Podalirns; 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom.Hygiea,  goddess 
of  health,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him. 
Corner.  U.  4,  v.  193.  Hymn,  in  uEtcul.— Spot- 
ted. 3,  c.  10.— ApoUon.  4.  Argon.— Hygin.  fab, 
49.— Ovid.  Met.\  fab.  S.—Paus.  2,  c.  11  ana 
27, 1.  7,  c.  23,  Ac—  Diod.  L— Pindar,  Pyik.  3. 
—Lugo*.  Dud.  de  SaUat.— Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 
—Cic.  de  Jfat.  D.  3,  c.  22,  says  there  were  three 
of  this  name:  the  1st,  a  son  of •  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped in  Arcadia  j  2d,  a  brother  of  Mercury ; 
3d,  a  man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

JEeofc ,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  bora  at  the  same 
birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  Iolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by 
his.brotber.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by  whom 
he  had  Jason,  whose  education .  he  intrusted  to 
Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his  lather's  king- 
dom from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  evasive  an- 
swers, and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.  At  his  return,  Jason  found  his 
father  very  infirm ;  and  Medea,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  JBson's  veins,-  and  refilled 
them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she 
had  gathered,  and  immediately  the  old  man  re- 
covered the  vigor*  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  Mscm  killed  himself  by  drinking  ball's 
•blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Pelias.  Diod. 
4.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  3.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.285.— 
Hygin.  fab.  12.     - 

JEthaums,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.  ApoUon.  Argon, 
l,v.641. 

ASTHucs>a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Protogenia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.    Apottod.  1,  c.  7. 

jEthon,  a  horse  of  the  sun.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
fab.  l.r— of  Pallas.    Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  89. 

Athra,  daughter  of  Pilheus.king  of  Tro> 
zene,  and  mother  ofTheseua.  She  was  carried 
away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  recovw 
ered  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
stolen  and  intrusted  to  her  care.  She  went  with 
Helen  to  Troy.  Homer,  U.  3,  v.  144.— Pant. 
2,  c.  31, 1.  5,  c.  IS.— Hygin.  fab.  37  and  79. 
Pint,  in  The*.— Ovid.  Her.  10.  v.  131. 

ASTHtiai,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
tcite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleo- 
there  and  two  sons.    Paw.  9,  c.  20. 

JEtolus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aoambmnon.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Aoanippb.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hernrione, 
married  Ecnion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentbeo*. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband  in  cele- 
brating the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  deal h?  because  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  Bacchus.  TktocriL 
26.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  726.— I*«ro.  1,  v.  574 
—Stat.  TUb.  11,  T.  ZlB.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  4. 

AaxxJLua,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Ompbale, 
from  which  Croesus  was  descended.— Apottod, 
2>e.7. 

AofcNoe,  king  of  Phoenicia,  son  of  Weptune 
an<T  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belos.  He  married 
Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phoai^ 
Cilix,  and  Europe.  Hygin.  fee.  6.  Mat  L  m 
15, 1.  17,  v.  6a— ApoUoL  2,  c  1,1 3,c  1. 

Aqlaia.     Vid.  Charites. 
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Aauunos,  or  Aouulos.  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was  changed 
into  a  stone  by  Mercury.  Some*  make  her  a 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  Vid.  Hern.  Ovid.  Met. 
%  fab.  12. 

Aono,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycseus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain wfch  a  bough,  a  thick  rapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. 
Poms.  8,  c.  31,&c 

Aoonios,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided  over 
the  actions  of  men.     Vid.  Agonalia,  Part  IL 

Agorjea,  a  name  of  Minerva  at. Sparta. 
Paus.  3,  c  11. 

Aoorbcs,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  markets. 
Paus.  1,  c.  15. 

Aore,  one  of  Actsson's  dogs.  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
t.  813. 

Aoaiua,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  brother 
(Eneas  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  Diomedes.  the  grandson  of  GSneus, 
upon  which  he  killed  himself.  Bygin.  fab.  175 
and  842.-  Apollod.  1,  c.  7.— Bower.  U.  M,  v.  1 17. 

Agtleus,  and  Agyibus,  from  «y*<*i  *  street, 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 
Borat.  4,  od.  6. 

Ajax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ann  Locurcua,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans 
erected  an  altar  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  one  of  the  common  people,  called  Cedi- 
tiua,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as  he  passed 
one  night  through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing  from  above 
Testa's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would  soon 
be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His- information  was 
neglected,  but  his  veracity  was  proved  by  the 
event;  and  Camillas,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Gauls,  bail  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice 
which  had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity,  under  the  name  of  Aius 
Locutius. 

Aljea,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  Auea. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4, 7.  ^ 

A  la  i,  a,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
PhU.  de  glor.  Aiken. 

Alabtor,  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  he  car- 
ried away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pro's. 
l,v.286. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite,  came 
into  Britain,  where  ne  established  a  kingdom, 
and  first  introduced  astrology  and  the  art  of 
building  ships.  He  *was  killed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  passage  of  Hercules. 
JMWa,2,c.5.    yid.  Part  I. 

Alcjeus,  I.  a  son  of  Androgens,  who  went 
with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and  was  made  king 

of  part  of  the  country.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. If. 

A  son  of  Perseus,  rather  of  Amphitryon  and 
Anaro.  Apol.  8,  c.  4.— Paus.  8,  c  14.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

Alcathous,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Chrysippus, 
came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  which 
bad  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  services,  festivals,  called  Alcathoia, 
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were  instituted  at  Meganu    Paus.  1,  c.  4,  At 

II.  A  Trojan,  who  married  Hippodama, 

daughter  of  Anchises.    He  was  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Idomeneus.  Bomer.  ML  1%  v.  91 

Alcbstx,  or  ALCfians,  daughter  of  Pelias  aad 
Anaxibia,  married  Admecns.  She,  with  her 
sisters,  pat  to  death  her  father,  that  he  might 
be  restored  to  youth  and  vigour  by  Medea,  wbo, 
however,  refused  to  perform  her  promise.  Upon 
this,  the  sisters  fled  to  Admetus,  who  married 
Alceste.  They  were  soon  pursued  by  an  army, 
headed  by  their  brother  Acastas;  and  Ad- 
metus being  taken  prisoner  was  redeemed  from 
death  by  the  generous  offer  of  his  wife,  who 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  shades 
of  her  father.  Some  say  that  Alceste  lay  down 
her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she  had  been  told 
by  an  oracle  that  he  could  never  recover  from  a  * 
disease  except  some  one  of  his  friends  died  in 
his  stead.  According  to  some  authors,  Hercu- 
les brought  her  back  from  helL  Vid.  Admetos. 
Juv.  6,  v.  661.— Apollod.  1,  c.  9.-Pow.  5, c  17. 

Bygin.  fab.  &>l.—Eurip.  in  AUest. 

Alch>es,  a  name  of  Hercules,  from  his 
strength,  «A*«f.  or  from  his  grandfather  Alcana 

Alcidics,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Salmo- 
neus.    Apollod.  2,  c.  9. 

Alomedb,  the  moth< 
Place.  1,  v.  296. 

Alonoe,  a  daughter  of  Sthenelus  son  of 
Perseus.    Apollod.  2.  c  4. 

Alcinous.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Alopk,  I.  a  daughter  of  the    god  Man 

and  Amnios.    Apollod.  3,  c  14. IL  The 

wife  of  Metion.  and  mother  to  Eupalamua.  JL 

3,  c.  16. III.  The  daughter  of  CBnomaus, 

and  wife  of  Even  us,  by  whom  she  had  Marpes- 
sa.     Virg.  Ed.  7. 

Alcithob,  a  Theban  woman,  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  into 
a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yarn  with  which  she 
worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivy.  Ovid.  MeL  4,  fab.  L 

Alcmson,  I.  was  son  or  the  prophet  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle.  His  father  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oracle,  he 
was  toperish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his  death 
upon  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  Vid. 
Eriphyle.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for  which  crime 
the  furies  persecuted  him  till  Phlegeus  purified 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  AJphestbcBa  in 
marriage.  Acmsson  gave  her  the  fatal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  his  la- 
ther, and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  married 
Callirboe,  the  daughter  of  AehelooA,  to  whom 
he  promised  the  necklace  he  had  given  to  AS- 
phesiboea.  When  he  attempted  to  recover  it, 
Alphesibcea's  brothers  murdered  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  bad  shown  their  sis- 
ter, and  left  his  body  a  prey  to  dogs  and  wild 
beasts.-  AlcmssonV  children  by  Callirnoe  re- 
venged their  father's  death  by  killing  his  mur- 
derers. Vid.  Alphesibaa,  AmpUartms.  Poms. 
5,  c.  17, 1. «,  c  18, 1. 8,  c,  M.-^Plul.  de  JBnZ.— 
Apollod,  3.  c.  T—Bvgin.  fab.  73  and  945>- 
Stai.   Th*.  9  and  i—Oirid.  FhsL  8,  v.  44. 

Met.  9,  fab.  10. II.  A  son  of  JEayptns,  the 

husband  of  Hippomedusa.    ApoUod. 

Alcmsna,  was  daughter  of  Electryoa,  king 
of  Argos,  by  Anaxo,  whom  PhU.  de  As).  Gr*c 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Died.  1. 2,  Eurymede.  Her 
father  promised  his  crown  and  his  daughter  to 
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Amphitryon,  if  be  would  raffing*  the  death  of 

his  sons,  who  bad  been  all  killed,  except  Licym- 
niusr  by  the  Teleboans,  a  people  of  JStolia. 
"While  Amphitryon  was  gooe  against  the  ,£to- 
hans,  Jupiter  introduced  himself  to  Alcmena  as 
ber  husband.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  at  hand,  Juno,  influenced  by  jealousy,  em- 
ployed Lncinato  prolong  ber  travails,  until  Ni- 
cippe,the  wife  of  Sthenelus, should  bring  forth; 
that  her  son  Eurystheus,  enjoying  the  privilege 
which  Jupiter  had  in  this  case  conferred  on 
priority  of  birth,  might  control  the  destiny  of 
his  rival.  At  length,  Alcmena  brought  forth 
twins,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphiclus, 
son  of  Amphitryon.  After  Amphitryon's  death. 
Alcmena  married  Rhadamanthus,  and  •retired! 
to  Ocalea  in  Bceotia.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  The  people  of  Megarasaid 
that  she  died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes, 
and  that  she  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter OJympius.  Paus.  1,  c.  41, 1. 5,  c.  18, 1. 9,  c.  16. 
—Plui.in  Tkes.  <f>  RomuL— Homer.  Od.  11,  II. 
19.—Pindar.  Pyt&.9.—lMci*n  Dial  Deor.— 
Diod.  4.—Hygin.  fab.  2B.—Apollod.  2,  c.  4,  7, 1. 
3,  c.  1.— Plant,  in  AmpkiL—Herodot.  2,  c.  43 
and  45.-: — V&,  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus. 

Alcon,  I.  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at  him 
so  dexterously  that  be  killed  the  reptile  without 

hurting  his  son. II.  A  son  of  Mars.— III. 

A  son  of  Amycus.  These  two  last  were  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  By  gin.  fab.  173. 

Alcyone,  or  Halcyons,  I.  daughter  of  JEo- 
lus,  married  Ceyz,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was 
going  to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  Ceyz,  who  was  drowned, 
•he  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  the  bird  which  bears  her  name,  and 
which  the  ancient  poets  feigned  brooded  over 
its  young  upon  the  waters  and  kept  them  calm. 
Virg.  G.  1,  v.  399—  AvoUod.  1,  c.  7— Osu*. 

Met.  11,  fab.  10.— Hygtn.  fab.  €5. II.  One 

of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had 
Arethusa  by  Neptune,  and  Elemhera  by  Apollo. 
She,  with  her  sisters,  was  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation.    Vid.  PUxades.    Paus.  2,  c.  30, 1. 3, 

c.  18.— Apollod.  3,  c  10.— Hygin.  fab.  157. 

III.  The  daughter  of  Evenus,  carried  away  by 
Apollo  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  pur- 
sued the  ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon  this  her  pa- 
rents called  ber  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate 
to  thai  of  the  wife  of  Ceyz.  Homer.  IL  9,  v.  56a 

Alcyoneus,  a  giant,  killed  by  Hercules.  His 
daughters,  mourning  his  death,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  al- 
eyons  bv  Amphitrite.  Oaudian.  dt  Rap.  Pros. 
— Apollod.  1,  c  6. 

Alba,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
ple, built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphides,  at  Tegssa, 
in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 
of  ivorv.-  was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4  and  46. 

Alkcto.     Vid.  Eumenides. 

Alsctor,  succeeded  his  father  Anazagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Iphis  and  Capaneus.  Poms.  2,  e.  18.— Apollod. 
3,c.  & 

Alectrton.  a  youth  by  whose  neglect  the 
ferours  which  Yeans  accorded  to  Mais  were 
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discovered  by  the  gods:  Mars  Was  so  mdenafd 
that  he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  which, 
still  mindful  'of  his  neglect,  early  announces 
the  approach  of  the  sun.    Lucian.  in  Alect. 

Aletes,  a  son  of  JEgisthus,  murdered  by 
Orestes.    Hygin.  fob.  122. 

AlexAnor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  in 
Sicyon  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  JSsculapius, 
ana  received  divine  honours  alter  death,  Paus. 
2,  c.  11. 

Alezicacbs,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them  from 
the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

AbURRormus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Hearing 
that  his  father  bad  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  giving;  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  ana  endeavoured  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva ;  but 
in  the  attempt  he  missed  his  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  severely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

Aloeus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Jphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune  had 
the  twins  Othus  and  Epbialtus.  Aloeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  have  been  called  Aloides.  They 
made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nineyears  old  when 
they  undertook  their  war.  They  built  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Paus. 
9,  c.  29.— Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  582.— Homer.  U.  5, 
Od.  11. 

Aloides  and  Aloids.     Vid.  Aloeus. 

Alfheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  El  is.— 
A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheos.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

Alphesibcba,  daughter  of  the  river  Pblefeeus, 
married  Alcmssoa,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Vid. 
Alctiuton. 

Alfhkos.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Althjba,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eury- 
themis,  married  CEneus,  king  of  Carydon,  by 
whom  she  had  many  children,  among  whom 
was  Meleager.  She  killed  herself  in  her  grief 
for  his  death,  which  in  a  moment  of  passion 
she  h  ad  occasioned. 

Althjsmenes,  a  son  of  Creteus,  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers 
were  to  be  their  father's  murderers^  he  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  be  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  all 
his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  his  son  Al- 
tbamenes;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing  him  to  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son.  When  AHna»menes  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediately  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up.    Apollod.  3,  c.  2. 

Alycjeto,  son  of  Seiron,  was  killed  by  The- 
seus. A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.    Pint,  in  7%es, 

Amalth^a,  I.  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goafs  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  ner  a  goal,  and  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constellation., 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  years.  This  horn 
was  called  the  bom  of  plenty,and  had  the  power 
to  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  desired. 
67* 
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'  M,  %  4  and  ft—  ifct*  rati.  a,  t.  us.— sm*. 
t*W0vfi*  fab.  1)9.— Pea*.  T  c.  96.— -II. 
.  A  fittbyfof  Cams,  called  also  Hierophfle  and 
Demophile.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
-who  brought  site  books  ofprophecies  to  Tar- 
quin,  king  of  Rome,  Ac.  Varre. — Ttiml.  9,  el. 
6,  ▼.  67.     VULSibyttm. 

AmIjtos,  or  OmInos,  a  Persian  deity,  in 
honear  of  whom  a  yearly  festival  (the  Baca) 
-was  celebrated  at  Zefa,  in  Cappadocia ;  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  Ponras.  The  rites  of  his 
worship  were  performed  dailv,  with  the  singing 
of  hymns,  Ac.,  by  the  Marl  before  his  altar, 
which  was  erected  on  a  hill  called  Pynethea, 
and  which,  protected  by  an  enclosure,  We  the 
eternal  fire.  He  was  considered  as  the  emblem 
of  Mythras  or  the  aim.    Sirab.  11.— Mitt*. 

AauRACOe,  an  oncer  of  Cjnyras,  changed 
into  marjoram. 

Aftufnurs,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Perses, 
against  4*etes,  king  of  Colchis,  lolled  by  Ar- 
gus, soa  of  Phryxus,    Place.  6,  v.  544. 

AmXta.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ama26kbs,  or  AmaxohIdw,  a  community  of 
women,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  who  per- 
mitted ao  men  to  reside  among  them,  fought 
Wider  the  conduct  of  a  queen,  and  long  consti- 
tuted a  formidable  state.  They  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  nations  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  their  community. 
The  male  children  they  sent  back  to  their  fa- 
thers, but  they  brought  up  the  females  to  war, 
and  burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  this  pan 
of  the  body  might  not  impede  them  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  Prom  this  circumstance  they  we  re 
called  Amazons,  («  now,  ct  pmfa  mamma.,)  i.  e., 
wanting  a  breast.  The  ancients  enumerate 
three  nations  of  Amazons  s— 1.  The  African, 
Who  made  great  conquests  under  their  queen 
Myrena,  but  were  afterwards  extirpated  by 
Hercules.— 2.  The  Asiatic,  the  most  famous  of 
•all,  who  dwell  in  Pontus,  on  the  river  Ther- 
tnodon.  Themiscyra  was  their  capital.  These 
•once  made  war  on  all  Asia,  and  built  Epbesus. 
Their  queen.  Hippolyta.  was  vanquished  by 
Hercules.  Tney  attacked  Attica  in  the  time  of 
Theseus.  They  came  to  the  assistance  of  Troy 
under  their  queen  Penthesilea.  who  was  killed, 
n*  some  writers  declare,  by  Achilles.  About 
330  B.  0.  their  queen,  Thalestris,  made  a  visit 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  soon  after  which 
they  disappear  from  history.— 3.  The  Scythian, 
-a  branch  of  the  Asiatic.  They  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Scythians,  but  afterwards  con- 
tracted marriages  with  them,  and  went  further 
intb  Sarmatia,  where  they  hunted  and  made 
•war  in  company  with  weir  husbands.  As 
regards  the  existence  of  The  Amazons,  Vid. 
Justin,  and,  above  all,  CesarotH,  who  has  ex- 
pressly treated  of  this  subject  in  a  dissertation 
which  accompanies  hts  first  translation  of  the 
Utad ;  respeclingtheir  use  in  fable,  Vid  Ariosto 
ril  furioso,  Canto  JLTX.~-Bncyelopedia  Am*r.— 
JlfiKiw.— Justin,  9,  c.  4.— Curt.  6, c.  5.— «». 
«,  c.  7, 1. 14,  e.  8.— f&rodot.  4,  c.  110.— tStrnb. 
11.— Pans.  7,  c.  9.— Phd.  in  Thes. 

Amaconius,-  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lacedss- 
tton. 

Ahbulu,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
Sparta. 

Amblm,  a  river  of  Ml,  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.    M  W,  *  Rep. 


Aftmioftt,  or  Amtmowb,  a  dauAter  of  Da. 
nans,  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lena.  Ond 
Met  9,  v.  940. 

Aurnuoir,  or  Amytbaom,  was  father  to  Me- 
lampus,  the  famoosprophet  Stat.  TM.  3»,t.  46L 

Ammo*.     VkL  Hammon. 

Ammonia,  a  name  of  Juno  in  His,  as  bejag 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammon.    Paus.  5,cl6. 

AmphusAus,  son  of  Oklens,  or,  according  a 
others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hynermnestra,  was  at  tbe 
chase  of  the  Cfalydonian  boar,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.  He  was  &» 
mous  for  his  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  taenre 
be  is  called  by  some  son  of  Apollo.  Hemarnri 
EHphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argot, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Alcmseon  and  An- 
pbilochus.    When  Adrastus,  at  the  request  of 

otynices,  declared  war  against  Thebes,  Am- 
phiaraus secreted  himself,  pot  toaceomnany  his 
brother-in-law  in  an  expedition  in  which  be 
knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle,  who  knew 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  bertav  him  by  Pohmices,  who  gave  her, 
as  a  reward  for  her  perficfv,  a  golden  necklace 
set  with  diamonds.  Amphiaraus  being  thus  de- 
covered,  went  to  tbe  war,  but  previously  charged 
his  son  Alcmajon,  to  put  to  death  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  ne  was  informed  that  he 
was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fatal  to  the 
Argives,  and  Amphiaraus  was  swallowed  ep 
in  his  chariot  by  tne  earth,  as  he  attempted  to 
retire  from  the  battle.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  brought  to  Alcmseon,  who  immediately 
executed  his  father's  command,  and  murdered 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  mafe 
of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  was  f 
fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever  held  sacred. 
They  only  who  had  consulted  his  oracle,  or  had 
been  delivered  from  a  disease,  were  nermteed 
to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they  threw  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  first  puri- 
fied themselves,  and  abstained  from  meat  for 
94  hours,  and  three  days  from  wine,  after  which 
they  sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  skin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  they  slept 
in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle.  Plutarch  4e  oraL  defect 
mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was 
once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes;  by  one  of 
the  servants  of  Mardonius,  for  his  master,  who 
was  then  with  an  army  in  Greece ;  and  that  the 
servant,  when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  prie* 
of  the  temple,  who  upbraided  him,  and  drove  hha 
away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his  head  when 
he  refused  to  comply.  This  oracle  was  verified 
in  the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was  aetaalty 
Wiled  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  op  the 
head.  Cic.  de  Dip.  1,  c,  40.— PkUastr.  i*  rit> 
Apotoon.  9.  c.  II.— HSwwer.  Od.  15,  r.  913,  Ac 
— fl^riit.  1ab.  70, 73, 128  and  150— OWL  4 .- 
Oviit.  9,  fab.  10.— Pitas.  I,  c.  34,  '•  2»  c  J7,  L 
9,  c.  8  and  19.—J&cJW,  Sept.  ante  7U. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  8 and  9, 1.  ?,e.6,  &c— &raft.& 
AmphtaraTdbs,  a  patronymic  of  Alcnweon, as 
behursonof  AmpbiaTtras.  OriL FhsL%rH 
AMtHicrroN,  son  of  Peucalion  and  Pyrrba, 
feigned  ti  Athens  after  Oranaus,  and  first  at- 
tempted to  give  the  injtfenttttfr*  flf  Arena* 
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and  to  draw  omens.  Some  say  that  the  deluge 
happened  in  his  age.  Justin.  9>  c.  6.  Vtd. 
Part  II. 

AmfhtdImot.  I.  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Ftac. 

1,   v.* 376. II.  A  son  of  Busiris,  killed  by 

Hercules.    Apoilod.  9,  c  5. 

Amfhidochus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eri- 
phyle.     After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argos, 
nis  native  country,  and  built  Araphilochus,  a 
town  of  Epirus.    Strain.  7.— P&a*.  9,  e.  18. 
Amphihomo*,  and  fakrws.    Vtd.  Part  II. 
AmphIok,  I.  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope, 
daughter  of  Nycteus.    Amphion  was  born  at 
the  same  birth  as  Zethus,  on  mount  Citheron, 
-where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
of  Dirce ;  ana  the  two  children  were  exposed  in 
the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.     Vid. 
Antiope.    When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  culti- 
vated poetry,  and  made  such  an  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  music,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  it,  and  to  have  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.     Mercury 
taught  him  music,  and  gave  him  the  lyre.    He 
was  the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god. 
Zethus  and  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  their  mother  had  suffered  from 
the  cruelties  of  Dirce.    ffomer.  Od.  11.— Apoi- 
lod. 3,  c  5  and  10.— Pans.  6,  c.  6, 1. 6,  .c.  90, 1. 
9,  e.  5  and  17.— Propert.  3,  el.  16.— Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3,  v.  323.— Horat.  3,  od.  11.    AH. 

Poet,  v.394.— Stat.  Theb.  1,  v.  10. II.  A  son 

of  Jasus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  bv  Persephone, 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe,  daughter 
ofTanralns,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
among  whom  was  Chloris.  the  wife  of  Neleus. 
He  h&3  been  confounded  bv  mycologists  with 
the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Homer  in  his  Odys- 
sey speaks  of  them  both,  and  distinguishes  them 
beyond  contradiction.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  andjChildren,  Amphion  destroyed  himself. 
Rimer.  Od.  11,  v.  961  and  388.— ASlian.  V.  H. 

12,  v.  36.— Ovid.  MA.  6,  rab.  5. III.  One  of 

the  Argonauts.    Bt/gin.  fab.  14. 

AuraiPVRos,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  carries  a  torch  in  both  her  hands:  Sophocles, 
in  Trach. 

AMFRisaBNA,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  venomous  and 
deadly.    Luean.  9,  v.  719. 

AmfrIssa,  or  Isba,  a  daughter  of  Macareus, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a 
city  of  the  Locri  Ozolse,  in  which  was  a  temple 
of  Minerva.  IAv.  37,  c  5.— Ovid.  MA.  15,  v. 
703.— bacon.  3,  v.  179. 

Ampsitritb,  I.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had  by  him 
Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She  had  a  statue 
at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  She  is 
sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  is  often  taken  for 
the  wa  itself.  Varro.  de.  L.  L.  4.—Resiod. 
Theog.WO.—ApoUod.  S.—Ctamdian.  de  Rapt. 
Pros.  1,  v.  104.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  T.  14.— —II. 
One  of  the  Nereides. 

AmfhItrton,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  AIcsbos 
and  Htpponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  mar- 
ried Electryon,  king  of  Myceme,  whose  sons 
were  killed  in  battle  try  the  Teleboans.  Elect- 
trvon  had  promised  his  erown,  and?  daughter 
Alcmena,  to  htm  who  could  revenge  the  death 
of  his  seas  upon  the  Teleboans;  and  Amphi- 
,^oa<€hi^hinMelf,aBdwafcreoeivc^>oncoa- 


ditionthat  he  should  not  approach  Akmeoa  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Jupiter,  who 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Alcmena, 
borrowed  the  features  of  Amphitryon,  when  he 
was  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  himself  to 
Electryon's  daughter,  as  her  husband  returned 
victorious.  Alemena  became  pregnant  of  Her- 
cules, by  Jupiter,  and  of  Ipbiclus  by  Amphitryon 
after  his  return.  Vtd.  Alcmena,  When  Am- 
phitryon returned  from  the  War,  he  brought 
back  to  Electryon,  the  herds  which  the  Tele- 
boans had  taken  from  him.  One  of  the  cows 
having  strayed  from  the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to 
bring  them  together,  threw  a  stick,  which  struck 
the  horns  of  toe  cow,  and  rebounded  with  such 
violence  upon  Electryon,  that  he  died  on  the 
spot.  After  this  accidental  murder.  Schenelus, 
Electryon's  brother,  seized  the  kingdom  of  My- 
cenae, and  obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  Argons, 
and  retire  to  Thebes  with  Alcmena,  Creon, 
king  of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder. 
Apoilod.  9,  c.  4.— Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  913.— Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  10,  T.  l.—Eksiod.  in  Sou*.  HercuL— 
Hffgin.  fab.  29.— Pans,  8,  c  14.  * 

Awjijus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Amy  cos,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  or 
Bithynis  according  to  others,  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestus,  and  he  challenged 
all  strangers  to  a  trial  o^strength.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  his 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  Pollax  accepted  his  challenge,  and  killed 
him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  by 
fraud.    Apollon.  9.    Argon,— TUocrit.  Id.  99. 

—Apotion.  1,  c.  9. II.  A  son  of  Ixion,  and 

the  cloud.    Ovid.  MA.  19,  v.  945. 

AmymOnb,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  sis- 
ters who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a  leaky  tab 
with  water  in  hell.  Neptune  carried  her  away, 
and  in  (he  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  a 
fountain, by  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has 
been  called  Amymone.  Propert.  9,  el.  96>  v. 
M.—ApoUod.  9.— Strab.  8.— OvijL.  Amor.  1,  r. 
415.— Bfgin.  fab.  169. 

Amvmtor,  *a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phras- 
tor.  He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes, 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  offered 
to  Clytia,  his  concubine.  Hyfin.  fab.  173.— 
Ovid.  MA.  8,  v.  Vrt.—ApoUod.  3.— Horn* 
11.9. 

Amytbaok,  son  of  Crctheus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by.  whom 
he  had  Bias  and  Melampus.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  established  himself  in  Messenia,  with 
his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-established  or  regu- 
lated the  OWmpic  games.  Apoliod.  1.— Homer. 
Od.ll. 

Anattis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  fes- 
tivals of  the.deity  were  called  Sacarum  Festa , 
and  when  they  were  celebrated,  both  sexes  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  was  con* 
eluded  by  a  scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness 
and  intemperance.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  Sacat, 
that  he  might  detain  the  enemy  bv  the  novelty 
and  sweetness  of  food  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  and  thus  easily  destroy  them 
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Strab.  11.-— -Diana  is  also  worshipped  under 
ibis  name  by  the  Lydians.    Plin.  33,  c.  4. 

Anaphe.    Vid.  Fan  *, 

AnAuais,  one  of  Medea's  suiters,  killed  by 
Styrus.     Vol.  Ftacc.  6,  v.  43. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  father  to 
Asterius,  from  whom  Mileins  has  been  called 
Anoctona.    Pans.  1,  c.  36,  L  7,  c  & 

Anaxarete,  a  girl  of  Salamis,  whose  lover, 
Iphis,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  this 
sad  spectacle  without  emotion  or  pity,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  748. 

Anaxibia,I.  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mother 
of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nestor. 
Paus.%c.  39- H*  A  daughter  of  Bia,  broth- 
er to  the  physician  Melampus.  She  married 
Delias,  king  of  Iolchos,  by  whom  she  had  Acas- 
tas,  and  four  daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea. 
Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— She 
is  called  daughter  of  Dymas  by  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

Ancjeus,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.   ifyffia.  fab.  173  and  348. — 

Ovid.  Met.  8. II.  The  son  of  Neptune  and 

Astypahea.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts,  and 
succeeded  Typhis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo. 
He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  Samia, 
daughter  of  the  Maeander,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas,  Eanda.%  Samus,  Alithersus, 
and  one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orpheus. 
Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  he  pressed  with  hard  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cop  in 
his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  nim 
of  his  falsehood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in 
his  prediction,  uttered  this  well-known  proverb : 

HoXXa  pcrc{v  vrAci  rvXtw  «"  %tt\*ot  mrpov. 
Afulta  eadwU  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra. 

And  that  very  moment  Anceus  was  told  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard ;  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away 
the  wild  beast    He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Anchemoujs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anchia(,us;  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  MartiaVs  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 

Anchises.     Vid.  Part  I L 

AnchCrus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygta. 
When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up 
many  buildings,  the  oracle  decared  that  it 
would  never  close  if  Midas  did  not  throw  into  it 
whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Anchurns, 
thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of  his  fa- 
sh sr's  possessions,  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Midas 
erected  there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  tie  turned 
into  gold  when  he  had  received  bis  fatal  gift  from 
the  gods.  This  unpolished  lump  of  gold  exist- 
ed still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch.  Pint,  in  ParaU. 

AncIlk,  and  Anctle,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman 
»  people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shield  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore  Numa  ordered 
eleven  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made, 
that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
them  away,  the  plunderer  might  find  it  difficult 
H>  distinguish  the  true  one.  They  were  made 
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with  such  exactness,  that  the 
Veterius  Mamurius,  the  artist,  whatever  re* 
ward  he  desired.  Vid.  Mamurius.  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of 
priests  was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety. 
These  priests  were  called  Salii,  and  were 
twelve  in  number j  they  carried  every  year,  oa 
the  first  of  March,  the  shields  in  asojenui  pro 
cession  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and 
singing  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred 
festival  coutinued  three  days,  during  which  I 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  undertake  any  ei- 
pedition ;  and  Tacitus  in  1  BisL  has  attributed 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  emperor  Otho 
against  Vitellius  to  'his  leaving  Rome  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Ancyfiorom  fesnua. 
These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the  arigiB 
of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  to.  these 
shields  ;— 

Mdqme  ancuU  vocal,  quod  ah  earns  parte  ten- 
sum  est, 

Quemque  notes  oeulis1  angulvs  omnis  abest. 
Fhst.  3,  v.  377,  Ac. 

Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6.— Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  L- 
Juv.  3,  v.  124.— Pte*.  in  A«».—  Virg.  jE*.  8, 
v.  664.— Z>umyj.  Hal  2.— Lxo.  I,  c  90. 

Andrsmon,  I.  the  father  of  Thoas.    Bfgi*. 

fab.  97. II.  The  son-in-law  and  successor  of 

CEneus.    Apollod.  1. 

Androclea,  a  daughter  of  Antipaenus  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  country,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  her  country- 
men, who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  Or- 
chomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  glory  of  his  nation.  Hercules, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to 
them  the  image  of  a  lion  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
Paus.  9,  c.  I7. 

Andr6oegs,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasfphe?,  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over- 
came every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  Agents,  king 
of  the  country ?  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  wild  bull  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians 
established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in  hon- 
our of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia. 
Hugin.  fab.  41.— Dud.  4.— Virg.  JBn.  6,  v.  «0l 
—Paus.  1,  c.  1  and  VI.— Apollod.  2,  c  5, i.  3,  c, 
1  and  \5.—Plvi.  in  lives. 

Androgtnjb,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Africa, 
beyond  the  Nasamones.  LuereL  6,  v.  837.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  3. 

Andromache.     Vid.  Part  IT 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheos,khur  of 
^Ethiopia,  by  Cassiope.  Neptune  drowned  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
country,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted  herself 
fairer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  resentment  if  Andromeda  was  not 
exposed  to  the  sea-monster.  She  was  accord- 
ingly tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  monster  was  going  to  dVvonr  her,  Per- 
seus, who  returned  through  the  air  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  beauty.  He  changed  the  sea- 
monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Medusa's 
head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
He  had  by  her  many  children,  1 
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ire  re  Stbenelos,  Ancaeus,  and  Electryon.  The 
marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Pbiueus,  who,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
was  changed  into  a  stone  by  Perseus.  Some 
say  that  Minerva  made  Andromeda  a  constella- 
tion in  heaven  after  her  death.  Vid.  Medusa, 
Perseus.  Bygin.  fab.  64.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c. 
43.—Apo!lod.  2,  c.  4.— Mtmil.  5,  T.  533.— Pro- 
feri.  3,  el.  21.— According  to  Pliny,  1,  5.  c.  31, 
it  was  at  Joppa  in  Judaea,  that  Andromeda  was 
tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  Wen 
exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus,  and 
carefully  preservea. 

Anguitu,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
Serpents,  it  is  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabi- 
tants, because  they  were  descended  from  Circe, 
whose  power  over  these  venemous  creatures 
has  been  much  celebrated.  Sil.  8. — Virg.  JEn. 
7,  v.  759. 

Aniqros.     Vid.  Part  I. 
Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  festivals.    She  was,  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  fled  from 
Carthage,  which  Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  -Eneas  met  her  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception.  But  Lavinia,  the  wife  of 
JEncas,  was  jealous  of  the  tender  treatment 
which  was  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her 
ruin.    Anna  was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister 
in  a  dream,  and  fled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of 
which  she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  call  her  Anna  Pe- 
renna,  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with 
many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  often,  in  the 
midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their  natural 
decency.    They  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
and  celebrated  the  15th  of  March.    The  Ro- 
mans generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long 
and  happy  life :  and  hence  the  words  Annate 
and  Ptrennare.    Some  have  supposed  Anna  to 
be  the  moon,  ouia  mensibus  impUat  annum; 
others  call  her  Themis,  or  Io,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.    Another  more 
received  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  a 
woman  of  Bovills,  who,  when  the  Roman  pop- 
ulace had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day :  for  which  the 
Romans,  when  peace  was  re-established,decreed 
immortal  honours  to  her  whom  they  called  Pe- 
renna,  ah  perennitate  eullus,  and  who,  as  they 
supposed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities. 
Orid.  Fust.  3,  v.  653,  Ac— Sil.  8.  T.  79.—  Virg. 
JEn.  4,  v.  9, 20,  421  and  500. 

Ant£a,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  also  Ste- 
riob&a.    Homer.  Jl. 

Ant£cs,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.    He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
father  with  the  sculls  of  his  conquered  antago- 
nists.   Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
•    ceived  new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often  as 
he  touched  the  ground,  the  hero  lifted  him  up 
in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  his 
arms.  Lucan.  4,  v,  508.— Stat.  6.  Theb.  r.  893. 
— Juv.  3,  v.  88. 
AntAnor.    Vid.  Part  It 
Anteros,  (am  «fx><,  against  love,)  a  son  of 
Mars  and  Venus.    Be  was  not,  as  the  deriva- 


tion of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided 
over  an  opposition  to  love,  but  he  was  the  god 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness.  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told, 
that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would  grow 
up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as  Ante- 
ros  was  born,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase 
and  his  wings  enlarge ;  but  if  ever  his  brother 
was  at  a  distance 'from  him,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From  .this  cir- 
cumstance ir  is  seen  that  return  of  passion  gives 
vigour  to  love.  The  altar,  however,  which  waa 
erected  to  this  deity  at  Elis,  was  dedicated  to 
him,  not  as  the  god  of  mutual  love,  but  as  flu 
avenger  of  love  unrequited.  The  Athenians 
also  ascribed  to  him  similar  attributes,  as  did 
probably  all  the  other  Grecian  states  on  the 
first  introduction  of  his  worship.  Cic.  de  Nat.— 
Pans.  Ait.  30,  and  JElian.  23.  Anteros  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when 
Meles  had  experienced  lite  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
and  for  whom  he  had  Killed  himself  Vid\ 
Meles.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented striving  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another.  They  were  always  painted  in  the 
Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that  it 
is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  reward  their  trouble  with  love 
and  reverence.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c  23.— Pans. 
l,c.30,1.6,c.23.     Pui  Part  II. 

Anthsas,  a  son  of  Eumelus,  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  corn  from  the  chariot  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  drawn  by  dragons.    Pans,  7.  c.  18. 

ANTHros,(/0ieery,)  a  name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  Athens.  He  had  also  a  statue  at 
Patre. 

AnthGrbs,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  who 
followed  Evander  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  Turnus  against  <£nea*. 
Virg.  JBn.  10,  v.  778. 

Anthropophagi^  people  of  Scythia,  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetse.  Plin.  4,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  30.-* 
JMW*,2,c.l. 

Anticlea,  a  daughter  of  Diocles,  who  mar- 
ried Machaon,  the  son  of  JEsculapins,  by  whom 
she  had  Nicomachus  and  Gorgasus.  Pans.  4, 
c.30.     Vid.  Partll. 

Antigone,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into 
a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to  Juno.  Ovid, 
Met.  6,  v.93.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Antilochus,  I;  a  king  of  Messenia. IL 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Hhmer, 
Od.  4.— Ovid.  Beroid.  says  he  was  killed  by 
Hector.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ANTiMlcHTja.     Vid.  Part  IT 

Antinoe,  a  daughter  of  Pelius.  ApoUod.  1, 
—Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Antwous,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupei- 
thes,  and  one  of  Penelope's  suiters.  He  was 
brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners,  and  excited 
his  companions  to  destroy  Telemachus,  whose 
advice  comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home  he  came  to  the  palace 

I  in  a  beggar's  dress,  and  begged  for  bread,  which 
Antinous  refused,  and  even  struck  him.   After 
Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Telemachur 
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ant  Eumaras,  \  e  attacked  the  suiters,  who  were 
Ignorant  who  he  was,  and  killed  Antinous 
among  the  first.  Bomer.  Od.  1. 16. 17.  and  22. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

AntiSpe,  I.  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  "beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceive  her,  changed  himself  into  a 
satyr.  She  fled  to  mount  Citharon,  where  she 
brought  forth  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeu3,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  her.  Some  say  that  Epopeus  car- 
ried her  away.  Lye  us  killed  Epopeus,  and  re- 
covered Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married, 
though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce,  was 
jealous  of  his  new  connexion;  and  Antiope 
was  delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  a 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  After 
many  years'  imprisonment  she  escaped,  and 
went  after  her  sons,  who  undertook  to  avenge 
her  wrongs  upon  Lycus  and  his  wife.  They 
look  Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain, and  deprived  Aniiope  of  the  use  of  her 
senses.  In  this  forlorn  situation  she  wandered 
all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  relief  from 
Phocus,  son  of  Ornytion,  who  cured  her  of  her 
disorder,  and  married  her.  Hyginus,  fab.  7, 
says  that  Antiope  was  divorced  by  Lycus,  and 
thai  after  her  repudiation  she  .became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  Dirce, 
who  suspected  Antiope  and  imprisoned  her. 
Antiope,  however,  escaped  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  brought  forth  on  mount  Cithoeron. 
Some  authors  have  called  her  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus,  because  she  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  Scholiast  on  Apollon.  1,  v.  735,  main- 
tains that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name, 
one  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of 
Asopus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Pans.  %  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  17.— Ovid.  6.  Mtt.  v.  110. 
—Apttllod.  3,  c.  5.— Proper*.  3,  el:  IS— Horn. 

Od,  11,  v.  259.— HP*:*,  fab.  7,  8,  and  155. 

IT.  A  daughter  of  Mars,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Theseus.    She  is  also  called  Hippolyte. 

•  Vid.  Hippolyts. III.  A  daughter  of  Aolus, 

mother  or  Bceotus  and  Hellen,  by  Neptune.  Uy- 
gin.  fab.  157. 

Antiphates,  T.  a  king  of  the  Laeslrvgones, 
descended  from  Lamas,  who  founded  Formiae. 
Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the  coun- 
try. Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them  and 
]M|rsued  ihe  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses 
with  stones,  except  the  ship  in  which  Ulysses 

was.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  232. II.  A  son  of 

Sarpedon.     Virf.  JRn.  9,  v.  696. III  The 

grandfather  of  Amphiaraus.    Homer.  Od. 

An&bm,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
Bis  worship  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  eaduceus.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Osiris,  some  his  son  bv  Nephthys,  the  wife  of 
Tvphon.  D'od.  l.—lAttan.  8,  V.  331.— Ovid. 
Met.  9.  ▼.  686.— Pint,  de  Tdd.  and  Osirid.— 
Htrodot.  4.-T  Virz.  Mn.  8,  v.  698.  The  worship 
or  Anubis,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt; 
and  even  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  not  much  more  than  a  century  before 
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the  official  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  * 
least  180  years  after  the  preaching  of  Sl  Paul 
at  Rome,  the  emperor  performed  in  public  the 
offices  of  highpriest  of  Anubis. 

Aon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Eahaa 
and  Bceotia,  from  Apulia,  when  he  collected 
the  inhabitants  into  cities  and  reigned  over  them. 
They  were  called  Aones,  and  the  country  Aoua, 
from  him. 

Adam,  I.  a  famous  hunter,  son  of  Aras,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  An- 
thyrea,  that  he  called  part  of  the  coantrv  by 

her  name.    Poms.  2,  c  12. II.  The  wife  of 

Neleus,  called  more  commonly  CbJoris.  M.  9, 
c.36. 

ApHARfeTcs,  fell  in  love  with  Marpessa, 
daughter  of  GEnomaus,  and  carried  her  away. 

ArajJiEoa,  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  of  Pc 
rieres  and  Gorgopbone,  who  married  Areae 
daughter  of  CEoalus,  by  whom  he  bad  three 
sons.    Pans.  3,  c.  1.     Fid.  Part  IL 

ApmioDiTE,  the  Graecian  name  of  Venus, 
from  a+p<ftt  froth,  because  Venus  is  said  to  hare 
been  born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  J9om£ 
Th.  196.— Plin.  36,  c  5. 

Apia,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopoa- 
nesus,  son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Some 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  be  was 
king  of  Argos;  while  others  call  him  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  900 
years  earl  ier.  He  was  a  native  ofNaopactnm. 
and  descended  from  Inachus.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  he  had  been  mu- 
nificent and  humane  to  his  subjects ;  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia. 
Some,  among  whom  is  Varro  and  St.  Angus* 
line,  have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  Egypt 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  ana  that  he  civilized 
the  inhabitants  and  polisned  their  manners,  for 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  and 

gaid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the  name  of 
erapis.    JBschyl.  in  Suppl. — AupusL  de  Cir. 
thi,  18,  c.  5.— Paus.  2,  c.  S.—Ap*Uod.  2,  c  1. 

II.  A  son  of  Jason, born  in  Arcadia ;  he  was 

killed  by  the  horses  of  jEtolus.  Potts.  5,c,L 

Vid.  Part  I. III.  A  god  of  the  Egyptians, 

worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox.  Some 
say  that  Isis  and  Osiris  are  the  deities  worship- 
ped under  this  name,  because  during  their 
reign  they  taught  the  Egyptians  agriculture. 
The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul  of  Osiris 
was  really  departed  into  the  ox,  because  that 
animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  Osiris 
had  introduced  into  Egypt.  The  ox  that  was 
chosen  was  always  distinguished  by  particular 
marks ;  his  body  was  black ;  he  had  a  square 
white  spot  upon  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an 
eagle  upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  the  tongue 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tail  were  double, 
and.  his  right  side  was  marked  with  a  whitish 
spot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  the  moon. 
The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  seven  days.  The 
ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Kile  with 
much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
time  when  their  sacred  books  allowed,  they 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed  his 
bodv,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  city 
of  Memphis.  After  his  death,  which  sometimes 
was  natural,  the  greatest  cries  and  lamentations 
were  heard  in  Egvpt,  as  if  Osiris  was  just  dead; 
the  priests  shavea  their  heads,  which  was  a  siaa 
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This,  continued  till 


ot  the  deepest  mooning 
another  ox  appeared  with  the  proper  character- 
istics to  succeed  as  the  deity,  which  was  follow- 
ed with  the  greatest  acclamations,  as  if  Osiris 
wasjeturned  to  life.  T  his  ox,  which  was  lound 
to  represent  Apis,  was  left  40  days  in  the  city 
of  the  NUo  before  he  was  carried  to  Memphis^ 
during  which  time  none  but  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  him,  and  this  they  per- 
formed, according  to  their  superstitious  notions, 
in  a  wanton  and  indecent  manner.  There 
was  also  an  ox  worshipped  atHeliopolis,  under 
the  name  of  Mnevis;  some  supposed  that  he 
was  Osiris,  but  others  maintain  that  the  Apis 
of  Memphis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis 
to  Isis.  When  Cambyses  came  into  Egypt,  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  festivalsof  Anis  with 
e\ery  mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  con- 
queror interpeted  as  an  insult  upon  himself, 
lie  called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
deity  himself  to  come  before  him.  When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  he 
wounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests  to 
be  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating  such 
riotous  festivals.  The  god  Apis  had  generally 
two  stables,  or  rather  temples.  If  he  eat  from 
the  hand,  it  was  a'fevourabte  omen;  but  if  he 
refused  the  food  that  was  offered  him,  it  was 
interpreted  as  unlucky.  From  this,  Germani- 
cus,  when  he  visited  Egypt  drew  the  omens  of 
his  approaching  death.  When  his  oracle  was 
consulted,  incense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and 
a  piece  of  money  placed  upon  it,  after  which 
the  people  that  wished  to  know  futurity  applied 
their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god  and  immedi- 
ately retired,  stopping  their  cars  till  they  had 
departed  from  the  temple.  The  first  sounds  that 
were  heard  were  taken  as  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  to  their  questions.  Pans.  7,  c.  32L— 
Herod*.  3  and  Z.—Piin.  8,  c  38,  te.—Strob. 
1.—Phd.in  Isid.  and  Onr.—A?ollod.  1,  c.  7. 1. 
9,  c.  l.—3kU,  1,  c.  9—Ptin.  &  c.  39,  Ac— 
Stra*.  T—jElum.  V.  H.  4  and  6,—Diod.  1. 
Apis  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
symbol  of  the  Nile  and  its  fertilizing  influence 
upon  the  soil ;  and  becaase  it  was  believed  that 
the  inundations  of  that  river  were  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  operation  of  the  moon,  H  was 
required  that  her  emblem,  the  crescent,  should 
•designate  the  ox  who  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  title  and  honours  of  Apis.  For  the  same 
reason,  according  lo  JElian,  the  rejoicings  that 
attended  the  celebration  of  bis  riles  commenced 
win  the  commencing  increase  of  the  river. 
This  always  occurred  when  the  sun  was  in  a 
partFuhiraigo;  whence  the  inhabitants  attrib- 
uted/ also,  in  part  to  his  influence  the  fertility 
that  succeeded.  Apis  was,  therefore,  likewise 
a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  of  consequence,  no  less 
sacred  to  Osiris  than  to  his  his  wife.  When 
the  wosshipof  8erapif»s*perseded  that  of  Osiris, 
the  ox  Apis  became,  n  kke  manner,  conse- 
crated to  him. 

Apwaon.     Vid.  Pan  IL 

Apollo  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Latona,  called 
also  Phoebus,  is  odea  confounded  with  the  sun. 
According  to  Cicero,  3,  de  NaL  Deor.  there 
were  four  persons  of  this  name.  The  first  was 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
The  second  was  son  of  Corybas, 


and  was  born  in  Crete,  for  (he  dominion  1 
which  be  disputed  even  with  Jupiter  him* 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
came  from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperborean* 
lo  Delphi.  The  fourth  was  bom  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Nomjan,  because  he  gave  laws  to  the 
inhabitants.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona 
all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed.  The  Apollo,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  the 
same  as  the  Oms  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  copied.  The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  The  tradition 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  Dora  in  the  floating 
island  of  Delos,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  which  asserts  that  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  to  be  Oms,  was  saved 
by  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
pnon,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis.  When 
Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  who 
was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  raised 
the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona,  who  was 
refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her  children, 
till  Neptune,  moved  at  the  severity  of  her  fate, 
raised  the  island  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence  ; 
of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  Whose  oracles  were 
in  general  repute  over  the  world.  When  his 
son  JEsculaptus  had  been  killed  with  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cyclops 
who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts.  Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  be 
banished  Apollo  from  heaven.  The  exiled 
deity  came  to  Admelus,  king  of  TbessaJy.  and 
hired  himself  to  be  oat  of  his  shepherds,  in 
which  ignoble  employment  he  remained  nine 
years;  from  which  circumstance  he  was  called 
the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  bis  sacrifices  a  wolf 
was  generally  offered,  as  the  enemy  of  the  sheep- 
fold.  During  his  residence  at  Thessaly,  he  re- 
warded the  tender  treatment  of  Admelus.  fie 
gave  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  hull, 
with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  marriage 
Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pelias;  and,  soon  after, 
the  Pares*  granted,  at  Apollo's  request,  that 
Admetus  might  be  redeemed  from  death  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  He 
assisted  Neptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy : 
and  when  he  was  refused  the  promised  reward 
from  Laomedon,  the  kin*  of  the  country,  he 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.  *As 
soon  as  he  was  born,  Apollo  destroyed  with 
arrows  the  serpent  PygK>n,  whom  Juno  had 
sent  to  persecute  Latona ;  hence  he  was  called 
Pythius.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
as  some  have  imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it 
him,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  famous  ca- 
duceus  with  which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.  He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phoebus,  Delias,  Cynthhn,  Paean,  Delphi- 
cus,  Norn  ins,  Lycius,  Clarius,  Ismenrns,  Vul- 
turius,  Smratheus,  &c,  for  reasons  which  ire 
explained  under  those  words.  Apollo  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  long  hair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  fond  of  imitating  his  figure:  and 
therefore  in  their  youth  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  cut  short - 
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i| the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen;  he  is  al- 
ways represented  as  a  tall  beardless  young  man, 
with  a  handsome  shape,  holding  in  uU  hand  a 
bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre ;  his  head  is  gene- 
rally surrounded  with  beams  of  light.  He  was 
the  deity  who,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  inflicted  plagues,  and  in  that  moment 
he  appeared  surrounded  with  cloads  His  wor- 
ship and  power  were  universally  acknowledged: 
he  had  temples  and  stataes  in  every  country, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  His 
statue,  which  stood  upon  mount  Actium,  as  a 
mark  to  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts, 
was  particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
distance  at  sea.  '  Augustus,  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victory. 
The  griffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf, 
uie  crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the 
laurel,'  the  palm-tree,  Ac.,  were  sacred  to  him ; 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves,  hawks,  bollocks, 
and  lambs  were  immolated  to  him.  As  he 
uresided  over  poetry  he  was  often  seen  on  mount 
Parnassus  with  the  nine  muses.  His  most  fa- 
mous oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.  His  most  splen- 
did temple  was  at  Delphi,  where  every  na- 
tion and  individual  made  considerable  presents 
when  they  consulted  the  oracle.  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  built  him  a  temple 
on  mount  Palatine,  which  he  enriched  with  a 
valuable  library.  'He  had  a  famous  Colossus  in 
Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  these  vea  wonders  of 
the  world.  Apolla  has  been  taken  for  the  sun ; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  different  passages  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Pho> 
bus,  and  Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters 
and  deities,  though  confounded  together.  Ovid. 
MA.  1,  mb.  9  and  10, 1.  4.  fab.  3,  Ac— Paw. 

9,  c.  7, 1.  5,  c.  7, 1.  7,  c.  90, 1.  9,  c.  30,  dtc— £fy- 
gin.  fab.  9,  14,  50, 93,  140, 161,  903. 903,  Ac.— 
Stat.  1.  Tkeb.  fm^Tibull  9,  cl.  i.—Plut.  de 
Amor.— Horn,.  Ik  <f>  Hymn,  in  Apotl. —  Virg. 
.ffa.  9,  3,  Ac  G.  4,.  v.  &3.— Jfero*.  1,  od.  10. 
—Lucian.  Dial.  Mer.  <f»  Vulc.— Propek.  9,  el. 
VS.—Callimach.  in  Apoll.—ApoWxL  L  c.  3,  4 
and  9, 1.  9,  c.  5, 1. 3,  c.  5, 10  and  19.— Virg.  Mn. 

10,  v.  171. Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon 

mount  Leucas,  which  appeared  at  a  great  dis- 
tance at  sea.  and  served  as  a  guide  to  mariners, 
and  reminded  them  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
rocks  that  were  along  the  coast.  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
v.  975.  Vid.  Ijeucotkoe,  Daphne,  Ism,  Ceronti, 
Ctymetit,  Niobe%  Hyadnthus,  Morwyas,  4*. 

Apomytos.     Vid.  Jupiter. 

Aposraopnu,  a  surname  of  Venus  In  Bceotia, 
who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Venus,  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and 
chaste  love;  the  second  of  carnal  and  sensual 
desires :  and  the  last  incited  men  to  illicit  and 
no  natural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  rapes. 
Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked  by  the  The- 
bans,  that  they  might  be  saved  from  such  un- 
lawful desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 
cordta  of  the  Romans.  Pans.  9,  c  10.— Vol. 
Mir  8,  c.  15. 

AppiXdm,  a  name  given  to  these  five  deities, 
Venus,  PaHas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  be- 
cause a  temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Appian  roads.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
taose  courtesans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  by  the  Appiss,  Aquae,  and 
680 


the  forum  of  J.  Cssnv.  Ovid.  A  Art  Am.  \ 
v.  469. 

Aqjpabjob,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
rising  in  January,  and  setting  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  was  ehanged  into 
this  sign.     Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  301 

Ababb,  and  Araks,  a  ana  of  Apollo  and 
Babylone,  who  first  invented  medicine,  asd 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  called  after  ha 
name.    Plin.  7,  e.  56. 

Abachns,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daughter 
to  Idmon,  a  dier.  She  challenged  Minerva  to 
a  trial  of  skill  with  the  needle,  and  represented 
on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Euro- 
pa,  Antiope,  Leda,' Astoria,  Danae,  Alcmene, 
Ac.;  bat  though  her  piece  was  perfect  and  mas- 
terlv,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and  hang- 
ed herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into  a 
spider  by  the  goddess.  Ovid.  MtL  6,  fab.  1,  Ac. 

Aacfcsius,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grandfather  to 
Ulysses.     Ovid.  MtL  13,  v.  144. 

Abgoandcb,  father-in-law  to  Banana,  fir- 
r«U.9,c.98. 

Abcbb,  one  of  the  muses,  according  to  Cicero. 

AacaaLAua,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  Anaxo. 
ApoUod.%.     VW.  Part  II. 

AacHBM5aur,  or  Ophehes.  son  of  Lycorgus, 
king  of  Nems»,  in  Thrace,  by  Eurydiee.  Ac- 
cording to  Statins,  the  Nemssan  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  Arehemorus.  Vid.  Hfp- 
sipvU. 

AacBBPTOLEina.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Abchu,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wile  to  Ina- 
chus.    By  gin.  fab,  143. 

Aacarns,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped  on 
mount  Libanus. 

Abdautb,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He*  gave 
it  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been 
called  ArdaUdss  and  ArdtliMks.  JP**s,8,c31. 

Abdowb,  the  goddess  of  banting  among  the 
Gauls ;  represented  with  the  same  attributes  as 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

JLbbta,  a  daughter  of  Rbexenor,  descended 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Aci- 
nous, by  whom  she  had  Nausieaa.  Bmmtr.  Od. 
7  and  a— Apotod.1. 

AaBTBfiSA,  a  nymph  of  Etis,  daughter  of 
Ocean  us,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat 
near  the  Alpheus,  and  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  of  the  river  was  enamoured  of  her, 
and  he  pursued  her  over  the  mountains  and  all 
the  country,  when  Arethusa  implored  Diana, 
who  changed  her  into  a  fountain.  The  Alpheto 
immediately  mingled  his  streams  with  hers, and 
Diana  opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth 
and  under  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Arethu- 
sa disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia,  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  The  river  Al- 
pheus followed  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose 
also  in  Ortygia ;  so  that,  as  mythologtsts  rehue, 
whatever  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus,  in  His, 
rises  again,  after  some  time,  in  the  fountain 
Arethusa,  near  Syracuse.  Ovid.  Met.  b\  ■*» 
10.— Atken.  7.— Pans.    Vid.  Part  I. 

AaoATfldvA,  a  huntress  of  Cios  in  Bkhyuta, 
whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  wr.  When  she  beard  of  his  death  she 
died  in  despair. — Pariken.  JBrtHe.  c.  36. 

Abota.     WA  Part  IE 

Abgiopk,   a  nymph  of 
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■other  of  Thamyris,  by  Philammon,  the  son  of 
Apollo.    P«M.4,c.38. 

Arqiphontbs,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
Kcanse  he  killed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  by 
>rder  of  Jupiter. 

Argiva.  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped  at 
\rgos.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Sparta,  con- 
ecraied  to  her  by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of 
-acedaemon.  Pom,  4,  c.  13^—Virg.  JBn.  3,  v. 
47. 

JUeo,  the  name  of  the  ship  whioh  carried 
fason  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis,  when 
bey  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  The 
erivation  of  the  word  Argo  has  been  often  dis- 
uied.  Some  derive  it  from  Argos,  the  person 
tho  first  proposed  the  expedition,  and  who  built 
ie  ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at 
Lrgos,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Tusc.  1,  c. 
.  20,  calls  it  Argo.  because  it  carried  Grecians, 
3tnmonly  called  Arrives.  Diod.  4,  derives  the 
rurd  from  apyos,  which  signifies  swifL  Ptote- 
\y  says,  but  falsely,  thatf  Hercules  built  the 
iip,  and  called  it  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason, 
ho  bore  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  had 
3  oars.  According  to  many  authors,  she  had 
beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona 
/  Minerva,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
racles  to  the  Argonauts.  This  ship  was  the 
rst  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as  some  report, 
iter  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  order- 
i  her  to  be  drawn  aground  at  the  Isthmus  of 
orinth,  and  consecrated  her  to  the  god  of  the 
•a.  The  poets  have  made  her  a  constellation 
i  heaven.  Hygtn.  fab.  14,  A.  P.  B,  c.  37.— 
btulL  de  Nupt.  Pa.  *>  Tket.—V*L  Flaec.  1, 
.  93,  &c.—Phadr.  4,  fab.  6.—&eneca  t*  Medea. 
-ApoUon.  Argwu—Apotlod. — Cic.  de  Nat.  D, 
-P/i*.7,c.56\— MamLl. 
ARootyUTB,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient 
:roes  who  Went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
rgo  to  Colchis,  about  89  years  before  the  tak- 
g  of  Troy,  or  1963  B.  C.l  The  causes  of  this 
:pedition  arose  from  the  following'  circum- 
ince : — Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  had  mar- 
;d  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  be  di- 
sced to  marry  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  two 
ildren,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  As  Nephele 
is  subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas 
pudiated  her,  and  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by 
10m  he  had  soon  After  two  sons,  Lcarchus 
d  Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele 
;re  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth, 

0  conceived  an  immortal  hatredagainsttbem, 
d  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited 
a  pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the  grain  which 
d  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the 
tele  was  consulted ;  and  as  it  had  been  cor- 
pted  by  means  of  Ino,  the  answer  was  that 
jphele's  children  should  be  immolated  to  the 
is.  Phryxus  was  apprized  of  this,  and  he 
mediately  embarked  with  his  sister  Helle, 
d  fled  to  the  court  of  jEetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
e  of  his  near  relations.  In  the  voyage  Helle 
d,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and 
s  received  with  kindness  by  the  kin*.  The 
its  have  embellished  the  flight  of  Phryxus, 

supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled  through 

1  air  on  a  ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and 
tigs,  and  was  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
•ech.     As  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed, 

ram  took  them  on  his  back,  and  instantly 
appeared  in-  the  air.  On  their  way  Helle 
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was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sen 

which  from  her  was  called  the  Hellespont 
When  Phryxus  came  to  Colchis,  he  sacrificed 
the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Mars,  to  whom  be  also  dedicated  the  golden 
fleece.  \  He  soon  after  married  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  JEetes ;  but  his  father-in-la  w  en  vied 
him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
therefore  to  obtain  it  he  murdered  him/  Some 
time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  of 
JBson,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown 
which  he  usurped J(  Vid.  Pelias,  Jason,  Mum^ 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  common 
relation  Phryxus,  whom  JEeies  had  basely  mur- 
dered in- Colchis.!  Jason,  who  was  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious  soul;  cheerfully 
undertook  the  expedition,  and  embarked  with 
all  the  young  princes  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 
They  stopped  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 
of  men  from  the  Lemnian  women  who  had 
murdered  their  husbands.  Vid,  Hypsipyle. 
After  they  had  left  Lemhoa,  they  visited  Samo- 
thrace,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  Cyzicum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
Cyzicus,  the  king'  of  the  country.  The  night 
after  their  departure,  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supposing  them  tone  their  enemies, 
the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.  In  this 
nocturnal  engagement  the  slaughter  was  great, 
and  Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason, 
who,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus. .  From  Cyzicum  they  visited  Be- 
brycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus,  king  of 
the  coontry,  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and 
slew  him.  They  were  driven  from  Bebrycia 
by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  on  the*  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phineus,  king  of 
the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  through  the.Cya- 
nean  rock  or  the  Symplegades,  {Vid,  Cyanea,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  sea.  They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandinians,  where 
Lycos  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  tjieir  compan-  / 
ions,  Idmon,  and  Typhis  their  pilot.  After 
they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon 
the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they  found  the 
children  of  Phryxus,  whom  jEetes,  their  grand- 
father, had  sent  to  Greece  to  take  possession  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  From  this  island  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  at  JSa,  the  capital  of  the  Col- 
chis. Jason  explained  the  cause  of  his  voyage 
to  Mete* ;  but  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 
to  recover  the  golden  fleece  were  so  hard,  that 
the  Argonauts  must  have  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, bad  not  Meda,  the,  king's  daughter,  > 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.  She  had  a 
conference  with  Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths  • 
of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
her  father's  hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married 
her,  and  carried  her  with  him  tp  Greece.  He 
was  to  tame  two  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made  of 
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«iamant  tfoae,  and  to  plough  a-  field  of  two  acres 
of  ground  never  before  cultivated.  After  Ibis 
he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dragon, 
from  which  an  armed  multitude  were  to  rise  up, 
and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  This 
done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever-watchful  dragon, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.  All  these  la- 
bours were  to  be  performed  in  one  day ;  and 
Medea's  SHsisiance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleled,  easily 
extricated  Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of 
J&etes,  and  the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  ac- 
tion. He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed 
the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when 
the  armed  men  sprang  from  the  earth,  he  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  against  the 
other,  till  they  all  perished.  After  this  he  went 
to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs,  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtain- 
ed the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
with  Medea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyr- 
tus, the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and 
was  seized  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea. 
The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtos  were  strewed 
in  the  way  through  which  JEetes  was  to  pass, 
that  his  farther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  After 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  they  entered  the  Palus 
Mseotis ;  and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards 
the  left,  according  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets 
"  who  were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to 
the  island  Peucestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Jason  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  expiate  him.  Soon  af- 
ter, they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla,  where  they  must  have 
perished,  had  not  Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
leus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  delivered  them. 
They  were  preserved  from  the  Sirens  by  the 
eloquence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived  in  the  island 
of  the  Phaeacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  by  a 
d  liferent  course.  It  was  therefore  resol  ved  thai 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason;  but  the  wife  of  Al- 
ciAous,  the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed 
umpire  between  the  Colchians  and  Argonauts, 
had  the  marriage  privately  consummated  by 
night,  and  declared  that  the  claims  of  JSete* 
to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Phssacia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
coast  of  Afnca,  and,  after  many  disasters,  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived 
safe  in  Thessaly*  ApoUonlus  Rhodins  gives 
another  account  equally  improbable.  He  says 
that  they  sailed  from  the  Eurlne  he  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  par- 
sued  them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the 
river.  After  they*  had  continued  their  voyage 
for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the 
country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150  miles. 
Hare  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pur- 
est 
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ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land, 
was  immediately  put  to  death;  and  soon  after 
the  beam  of  Dodona  (  VUL  Argo)  gave  an  ora- 
cle, that  Jason  should  never  return  home  if  he 
was  not  previously  purified  of  the  murder.  Upas 
this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  .An,  when 
Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  JEetes,  expiated 
him  without  knowins;  who  he  was.  Then  is  a 
third  tradition,  which  maintains,  that  they  re- 
turned to  Colchis  a  second  tune,  and  visited 
many  places  of  Asia.  This  famous  expednif 
has  Been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  agescf  tat 


world  j  it  has  employecUhe  pen  of  many  writers, 
and  among  the- historians,  Diodorus  Skolss, 
Strata,  AppUodorus,  and  Justin ;  and  amoxg 
the  poets,  Onotnaeritua,  more  generally  called 
Orpheus,  ApoUontus  Rhodius,  Pindar,  and 
Valerius  Flaecus,  have  extensively  given  aa 
account  of  its  most  remarkable  particulars. 
The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not  exactly 
known.  ApoUodorus  and  Diodorus  say  that 
they  were  64.  Tsetses  admits  the  number  of 
50,  bnt  Apollodoras  mentions  only  45.  The 
following  list  is  drawn  from  the  various  authors 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  Argonauticei- 
pedition.  Jason,  son  of  JEson,asis  well  known, 
was  the  chief.  His  companions  were  Acastaa, 
son  of  Pelias,  Actor,  son  of  Hippasus,  Adme* 
tus,  son  of  Pheres,  JEscalaptos,  son  of  Apollo, 
JEtalides,  son  of  Mercury  and  Eupoleme,  Al- 
menus,  son  of  Mars,  Amnhiagaus,  son  of 
(Ecleus,  AmphidamuS}  son  of  Alens.  Amphina, 
son  of  Hypericins,  Anceus,  a  son  of  Lycnrgns, 
and  another  of  the  same  name,  Arena,  Argus, 
the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo,  Argus,  son  of 
Phryxus,  Armenoe,  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Mars, 
Asterion,  son  of  Cometes,  Astertus,  son  of  Ne- 
leus,  Augoss,  son  of  Sol,  Atalantsy  daughter  of 
Schmneus,  disguised  in  a  man's  dress,  Autory- 
cus,  son  of  Mercury,  Asorus,  Bupbagos,  Botes, 
son  of  Teleon,  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  Canthus, 
son  of  Abas,  CaMor,  son  of  Jupiter,  Ceneus,sna 
of  Elatua,  Cenheus,  son  of  Aleus,  Cios,  Cly- 
tius,  and  Iphitus,  sons  of  Eurythus,  Coronas, 
•Deucalion,  son  of  Minos,  Echion,  Jon  of  Mer- 
cury and  Antianira,  Ergynus,  son  of  Neptune, 
Enphemns.  son  of  Neprane  and  Macionassa, 
Eriootes,  Euryaius,  son  of  Cisteus,  Euryuamas 
and  Earythion,  sons  of  Iras,  Eorytns,  son  of 
Mercury,  Glances,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter, 
Idas,  son  of  Aphareus,  Ialmeaus,  son  of  Mart, 
Idman,  son  o?  Abas,  lolaus,  son  of  Iphidus, 
Iphklus,  son  of  Thesnus,  Iphictas,  son  of  Phi* 
laeus,  Iphis,  son  of  Aleetor,  Lynceus,  son  of 
Aphareus,  Iritus,  son  of  Naubolus,  Laertes,  son 
of  Areesios,  Laecoon,  Leodatua,  son  of  Bias, 
Lekus,  son  of  Aleetor,  Meleager,  son  of  (Eae- 
us,  Mencstins,  son  of  Actor,  MopstR,  son  of 
Amphycus,  Nauptius,  son  of  Neptune,  Neleox, 
the  Drether  of  Petals,  Nestor,  son  of  Netees, 
Oileus,  the  father  of  Ajax,  Orpheus  son  of 
(Eager,  Palemon,  sen  of  JStolins,  Peknsaad 
Telamon,sons  of  .fiaetn.  Perielimenes,  son  of 
Ne1eusr  Peneteus,  son  of  Hipalmus,  Phtteenv 
tea.  son  of  Pecan,  Phtias,  Pollux,  son  of  Jupiter, 
Poiyphemos,  son  of  Elates,  Poses,  son  of  Thau* 
maeus,  Paeons,  son  of  Bacchus,  Pbalerus,saa 
of  Aleon,  Phocas  and  Priasus,  sons  of  Ceneus, 
one  of  the  Lapiths*,  Talsus,  Tiphns,  son  of 
Affinus,  8taphilua>  son  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the 
name  of  Iphitus,  Theseus,  son  of  JBgens,  v^th 
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bis  friend  Pirithous. 

3ius  was  physician,  and  Typhi  was  pilot,    w 

Argus, X  a  son  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often 
railed  Arestorides.  He  married  Ismene.  the 
daughter  of  the  A*opu&  As  he  had  a  hun- 
dred eves,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
ume,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  Io,  whom  Jupiter 
had  chanted  into  a  heifer;  but  Mercury,  by 
tfder  of  Jupiter,  slew  him  by  lulling  all  his 
■yes  asleep  with  the  sound  ol  bis  lyre.  Juno 
put  the  eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock, 
i  bird  sacred  to  her  (Jivinity.  Moscknt.  Idyl— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  feb.  12  and  IZ.—Propert.  1,  v.  686, 

Sic.  el.  Z.—Apollod.  L  c.  9.U&  1. II.  A 

son  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  snip  Argo.    Id. 

14 III.  A  son  of  Jupiier  and  Niobe,  the  first 

:hild  which  the  father  of  the  go^  had  by  a 
mortal.    He  built  Argos,  and  marned  Evadne, 

.he  daughter  of  Strymon.    Id.  145. IV.  A 

jog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his  master  alter  an 
ibsence  ot  20  years.    Homer.  Od.  17,  v.  300. 

Aroynnis  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she  re- 
ceived from  Argynnns,  a  favourite 'youth  of 
Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Cephi- 
jus.    Propert.  3,  el.  v.  52. 

Argyra.     Vid.  Selimnus. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
fcrho  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Minotaur,  and  gave  him  a  clew  of 
hread,  by  which  he  extricated  himself  from 
he  difficult  windings  of  his  confinement.  Af- 
er  he  had  conquered  the  Minotaur,  he  carried 
ler  away  according  to  the  promise  he  had  made, 
ind  married  her;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
^Jand  of  Naxos  he  forsook  her,  though  she  was 
iI  ready  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  the 
nost  endearing  tenderness.  Ariadne,  upon 
xing  abandoned  by  Theseus,  hung  herself, 
iccordirig  to  some ;  but  Plutarch  says  that  she 
ived  many  years  after.  According  to  some 
writers,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had 
forsaken  her,  and  cave  her  a  crown  of  seven 
stars,  which,  after  ber  death,  was  made  a  can- 
cellation. The  Argives  snowed  Ariadne's 
:omb,  and  wbtr  one  of  their  temples  was  re- 
paired, her  ashes  were  found  in  an  earthen  urn. 
Homer,  Od.  11,  v.  320,  says,  that  Diana  de- 
fined Ariadne  at  Naxos.  PhU.  in  Thes.—* 
Ovid.  Mel.  8,  fab.  2.  Beraid.  10.  De  Art.  Am. 
2.  Fast.  3,  v.  462.—Catull.  de  Nuvt.  Pel.  * 
Thet.  ep.  ei.—Hygin.  fab.  14,  43,  *».— ApoL 
W.  3,  c.  I. 

Aricia,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  JEge- 
ns,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after  he  had 
Ken  raised  from  the  dead  by  JSsculapi&s. 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  r.  544.—  Virg.  Mn.  7,  t.  768,  Ac. 

Arion,  I,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician. 
?on  of  Cycles,  of  Metnymna,  in  the  island  ot 
Lesbos,  He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
yrant  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
-iches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  he 
svished  to  revisit  his  native  country ;  and  the  sail- 
ers of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  resolved 
o  murder  hinyo  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
carrying  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeing  them  inflex- 
ible in*  their  resolutions,  begged  that  he  might 
ye  permitted  to  play  some  melodious  tune j  and 
is  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  be  threw  himself 
nto  th<*  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been 
itti  acted  round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
nn-jc;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 


him  safe  on  his  hack  to  Tanarua,  whence  h« 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return* 
Hygin.  fab.  m.—HcrodoL  1,  c.  23  and  24.— 
Mian,  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45.— ItaJ.  11.  Propert. 

%  el.  26,  v.  17.— Pint,  in  Symp. II.  A  horse, 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  which  had  the 
power  of  speech,  the  feet  on  the  right  side  like 
ihose  of  a  man,  and  the  rest  of  the  oodv  like  j 
horse.  Arion  was  brought  up  bv  the  Nereides^ 
who  often  harnessed  him  to  his  lather's  chariot, 
which  he  drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon 
swiftness.  Neptane  gave  him  to  Copreus,  who 
presented  him  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercules, 
and  with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won  the  prize 
at  theKemsean  games.  Pans.  8,  c  25.— Pr#« 
pert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  Tl.—ApoUod.  3,  c  6. 

Ajustjsus,  son  of  Apollo  and  the*  nymph 
Cyrene,  was  born  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nee* 
tar  and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunting 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomas  and  Agre- 
us.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  Arista? us  came  to  settle  in 
Greece,  where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cadmus,  bv  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Acueon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice,  the 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  in  the  fields. 
She  was  stung  by  a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass, 
and  died,  for  which  the  goda  destroyed  all  the 
bees  of  Arisueus.  He  succeeded,  however,  in, 
appeasing  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the  in- 
struction of  Proteus,  and  his  bees  were  restored 
to  him.  Some  authors  say,  that  Aristtens  had 
the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young,  and  that  ha 
was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  sod. 
Aristteus  went  to  live  on  mount  Hsmus,  where 
he  died.    He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  aa 

demi-god.  Arisueus  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation  of  olives,  and 
the  management  of  bees,  Ac  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Virg.  G. 
4,  v.  317.— Diod.  4.-^  Justin.  13,  e.  7.— Ovid. 
Fast,  1,  v.  363.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  18.— Pauu 
10,  c.  Yt.—Hygin.  fab.  161, 181,  2i7.-Ap*U*d. 
3,  c.  4.~-Berodet.  4,  c.  4,  &c—Polya*.  1,  c.  24. 

Artemisia.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Arueris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts,  Osiris 
and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Arueris  before 
she  was  born. 

Aruntotb,  I.  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  violence  to  his 

daughter  Medollina.    Pint,  in  Parall. IL 

A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars 
in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Tacit.  Ann.  l.—Senec.  ep.  14. III.  Anotbci 

Latin  writer.    Senec  de  Bene/.  6. IV.  Pa- 

tercnlns.  Vid.  Pkalaris.  PhU.  in  ParoU.— 
V.  Stella,  a  poet  descended  of  a  consular  family 
in  the  age  or  Domitian. 

Ascalafhus,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomenians, 
with  his  brother  Ialmenns.  He  was  killed  by 
Deiphobus.    Homer'.  It.  2,  v.  13, 1. 9,  v.  82,  1 

13,  vt  518. II.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Goreyra 

or  Orphne.    When  Ceres  had  obtained  from 

Jupiter  her  daughter's  freedom  and  jeturn  upon 
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earth,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Plato,  Asealaphus  discovered  that 
the  had  eaten  some  pomegranates  from  a  tree ; 
upon  which  Prosermqe  was  so  displeased  with 
Asealaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  bis 
head,  and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owl 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  5, 1.  %  c.  b.—Ovid.  MA.  5,  tab.  a 

AaciNius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aflus,  a  son  of  Dymas^brother  of  Hecuba. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Idomenens.  Homer.  3.  2,  v.  342, 1. 
12,  v.  95, 1.13,*.  384. 


Asopus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his  'the  same  as  Rhea,  wife  of  Saturn.    She  vis 


name  to  a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his 
daughters  are  particularly  celebrated,  JEgina, 
8alamis,  and  Ismene.  ApoUod.  I,  c.  9,  \.\  c. 
12.— Pans.  2,  c.  12. 

AaPLfiDON,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Midea.  He  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  Boeotia, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer,  II.  2,  v.  18.— Pans.  9,  c.  3a 

Assaracus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Astarte,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the 
same  as  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  the  daughter 
of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  the  seven  Titan  ides. 
She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
which  was  served  by  300  priests,  who  were  al- 
ways employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  She  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  a  star  which  hsd  fallen, 
from  heaven  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  gave  li^ht  to  her  temple.  Astarte  has 
been  identified  with  other  goddesses.  In  the  sa- 
cred writings  she  is  called  Ashtoreth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  sidonians,  to  which  people,  with  the 
other  Phoenicians,  she  was  an  original  deity. . 
Being  also  the  wife  of  Adonis,  she  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  because  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the  same. 
She  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  veneration 
and  with  the  greatest  pomp  at  Ascalon.  Uician. 
de  Dea  Syria.— Cie.  de  Nat.  D.— Judges  xi.  5 
and  33. 

Astoria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Ter- 
ra. She  married  Perses,  son  of  Crius,  by  whom 
she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle ;  but  falling  under  bis  displea- 
sure, she  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Ortyz 
by  the  Greeks;  whence  the  name  of  Orlygia% 
given  to  that  island  in  the  Archipelago  where 
she  retired.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  4.— Tfugin.  fab. 

93.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  2,  Ac. TI.  One  of  the 

daughters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  (Enomaus,  king 
of"  Pisa.    Hytrin,  fab.  250. 

AstErion,"  and  AaTfeRius,  I.  a  river  god,  fa- 
ther of  Eubap*,  Prosymna,  and  Acra?a,  who 
murdered  the  goddess  Juno.    Paus.  2,  c.  IT. 

IT.  A  son  of  Minos  2d,  king  of  Crete,  bv 

Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though 
he  was  thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  Apol- 
lodorus  rapposes  him  to  he  the  same  as  the  fa- 
mous Mfnotanr.  According  to  some,  Asterion 
was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  JEoIus;  and  they  sav  that  he  waa  surnamed 
Jupiter,  because  he  had  carried  awav  Europa, 
bv  whom  he  had  Minos  the  1st.  DM.  4.— 
ApoUod.  3.— Paus.  2,  c.  31. 

Astkrope,  and  AtTEROpfcA,  T.one  of  the  Plei- 
ades, who  were  beloved  bv  the  gods  and  most 
illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 
deaths-— n.  A  daughter  of  Pelias,  king  of 
084 


Iojchos,  who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill  her  n> 
ther,  whom  Medea  promised  to  restore  to  life. 
Her  grave  was  seen  in  Arcadia  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniat,  8,  c.  11. 

AsTKRorxos,  a  king  of  Pftonia,  son  of  Pe* 
legon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  killed,  after  a  brave  resistance,  by 
Achilles.    Homer.  IL  17,  Ac. 

Astrjba,  a  daughter  of  Astneus,  king  of  An 
cadia,  or.  according  to  others,  of  Titan,  Saturn's 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  others  consider  her 


called  Justice,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the  god- 
dess. She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poeu 
mention,  during  the  golden  age,  which  is  ofies 
called  the  age  of  Astrea;  but  the  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  ia 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  under 
the  name  of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  as  a 
virgin,  with  a  stern  but  majestic  countenance, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  In  the  other.  Senec.  in  Oclav. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  v.  149.— Arat.  1.  PJUtnom.  v.  &-&- 
siod. —  Tkeog. 

AsttIgc,  a  daughter  of  Hypseos,  who  mar- 
ried Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  some  children, 
among  whom  was  Antioo,  the  father  of  Ixioa. 

Astvanax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ArrrauTu,  L  the  daughter  of  JEolus.  Bu- 
rner. II. IL  A  daughter  of  Amphion  and 

Niobe.  . 

AmrDAMiA,  or  AsttaDamu,  I.  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Bceotia,  mar- 
ried Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  was  king  of 
lolchos.  Vid.  Peleut.  She  is  called  by  some 
Hippolyte,  and  by  others  Cretheis.    ApoUod.  3. 

c.  13.— Pindar.  Item.  4. IT.  A  daughter  of 

Ormenus,  carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom 
;she  had  Tlepolemus.     Ovid.  Heroid.  9.  v.  50L 

Astt i,us,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  nad  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapitha*.  Ocid. 
Mel.  12,  v.  338.  . 

AsttnCme,  I.  a  daughter  of  Amphion. 

II.  OfTalaus.     Hygin.     Vid.  Ohyses. 

AsrrocrtE,  and  AstyochIa,  I.  a  daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Asealaphus  and  lal- 
menus,  who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.    fibster. 

Jig.  v.  20. II.  A  daughter  of  Amphion  and 

Niobe.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  4. III.  A  daughter  ot 

the  Simois,  who  married  Erichlbonius     M.  3, 

c.  12. IV.  The  wife  of  Strophids,  sister  to 

Agamemnon.    Hygin. 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schosneus,  king  ot 
Scyros.  According  to  some  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jasus  or  Jasius,  by  Clymene;  but  others 
say  that  Menalion  was  ner  father.  This  un- 
certainty as  to  the  flame  of  her  father,  M*  led 
some  mycologists  to  maintain  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name.  Atalanta  was  born 
in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  deter- 
mined to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy ;  but  her 
beauty  pained  her  many  admirers,  and  to  free 
herself  from  their  importunities,  she  proposed  to 
run  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  rm  with- 
out arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dart  in  her 
hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start  first,  and  who- 
ever arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  would  be 
made  her  husband;  but  all  those  whom  ah# 
overtook,  were  to  be  lolled  by  the  iart  with 
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rhich  die  bad  armed  herself  Many  of  her 
niters  perished  in  the  attempt,  tilt  Hippomenes, 
be  son  of  Macareus,  proposed  himself  as  her 
dmirer.  Venus  had  presented  him.  with  three 
olden  apples  from  tie  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
ides,  or,  according  tb  others,  from  an  orchard  in 
Cyprus;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  started  in  the 
ourse.  he  artfully  threw  down  the  apples  at 
ome  distance  one  from  the  other.  While  Ata- 
inta  slopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Hippomenes 
astened  on  his  course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal, 
nd  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.  These  two 
n-ers,  impatient  to  consummate  their  nuptials, 
ntered  the  temple  ofCybele;  and  the  goddess 
/as  so  offended  at  their  impiety,  that  she  chang- 
ed them  iplo  two  lions.  Apollodorus  says  that 
italanta's  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
vsue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to  wild 
easts  as  soon  as  born.  She  was,  however, 
tickled  "by  a  she-bear,  and  preserved  by  shep- 
erds.  She  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and 
Lhecus,  who  attempted  her  virtue.  She  was 
resent  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
hich  she  first  wounded,  and  received  the  head 
s  a  present  from  Meleager,who  was  enamoured 
f  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted  in 
unour  of  Pelias,  where  she  conquered  Peleus. 
ipoUod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  9,  Ac—Pans.  1,  c.  36, 
3,  &c.—Hijgin.  fab.  99, 174, 185,  270.— .Elian. 
r.  H.  \2.—Diod.  4.-  Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4, 1. 10, 
ib.  II.— Euripid.  in  Phcemss. 
Ataroatis,  a  divinity  among  the  Syrians, 
•presented  as  a  Siren.  She  is  considered  by 
am e  the  same  as  Yenus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
yrrians  under  the  name  of  Astarte.  Sirab.  16. 
Atb,  the  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Ju- 
iter.  She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedition  in 
eaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  banished 
er  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell 
n  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked- 
ess,  ana  sowed  commotions  among  them,  Ho- 
er.  R.  19.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discord  of 
ie  Latins. 

Athamas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Baeotia,  was 
>n  of  J2d!u«.  He  married  Themisto,  whom 
>me  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Demotice,  and 
7  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Some  time 
(\er,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to 
ts  of  madness,  be  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
admns,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lear ch us 
id  Melicerta..  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil- 
ren  of  Nephele;  because  they  were  to  ascend 
leir  father's  throne  in  preference  to  her  own, 
erefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ;  but  they 
;caped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden 
im.  Vid.  Phryxus  and  Argonaut*.  Accord- 
i*  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  v.  22, 
10  attempted  to  destroy  the  corn  of  the  coqn- 
y ;  and  the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
thamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield  its 
*ual  increase,  he  most  sacrifice  one  of  the  chil- 
ren  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous 
iher  Up*  ''hryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
t  ved  by  Nephele.  The  prosperity  of  Ino  was 
ispleasing  to  Juno,  more  particularly  because 
ie  was  descended  from  Venus.  The  goddess 
lerefore  sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to 
e  house  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed 
ith  sttch  sudden  fury,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a 
mess,  and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.  In 
lis  fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  from 
?r,  and  killed  him;  upon  which  Ino  fled  with 


Melicena,  and  with  him  in  her  awns,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  called  Leucothoe,  After  this,  Athamas 
recovered  his  senses ;  and  as  he  was  without 
children,  he  adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartus,  the 
sons  of  Thersander  his  nephew.  Hygin.  iaU 
1,  2, 5, 239.— Apollod.  1,  c.  7  and  9.— Ovid.  MtL 
4,  v.  467,  &c.  Fast.  6,  v.  489.— Paw.  9,  c  34. 

Athena,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  before 
Cecrops  had  introduced  the  worship  of  toe  god- 
dess into  Greece.    Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

Atlantides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven 
in  number,  Maia,  Elecira,  Taygeta,  Asterope, ' 
Merope.  Alcyone,  and  Celsno.  They  married 
some  or  the  rods  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
and  their  children  were  founders  of  many  na- 
tions and  cities.  The  Atlantides  were  called 
nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of 
their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
name  of  Hesnendes  was  also  given  them  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hespens.  They  were 
made  constellations  after  death.    Vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  fabulous  island,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  of  which  the  supposed 
situation  is  unknown.    FtoVPart  I. 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetna 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  He  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Me- 
noetius.  His  mother's  name,  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus, was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  or  Hesperis,  according  to 
others,  bv  whom  he  had  seven  daughters,  called 
Atlantides.  Vid.  Atlantides.  He  was  king  of 
Mau mania,  and  master  of  a  thousand  flocks 
of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  gardens, 
abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit,  which  he 
had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  d  ragon.  Perseus, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  passed  by 
the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
The  king,  who  was  informed  by  an  oracle  of 
Themis  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  even  offered  him  violence.  Perseus, 
who  was  unequal  in  strength,  showed  him  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  Atlas  was  instantly  changed 
into  a  large  mountain.  This  mountain,  which 
runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and 
west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that 
Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
Hyginus  says  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter 
compiled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  fable  that  Atlas  supported  the,hea- 
vens  on  his  back,  arises  from  his  fondness  for 
astronomy,  and  his  often  frequenting  elevated 
places  and  mountains,  whence  he  might  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of  Atlas 
were  carried  away  by  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  redeemed  by  Hercules,  who  received  as  a 
reward  from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, and  a  celestial  globe.  This  knowledge 
Hercules  communicated  to  the  Greeks;  whence 
the  fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for 
some  time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon 
his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors  there  were  two  other 
persons  of  that  name,  a  k'ng  of  Italy,  father  of 
Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercury.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  4SL 
L  8,  r.  186.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  17.— DM.  3    . 
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fjua%.  9,  r.  ACT,  &c— IW.  **««.  5.— Bfgi*. 
83,  125,  155,  157,  19*.— AraUs  in  Astro*.— 
Apollod.  l.—Besiod  Tktog.  v.  508,  Ac. 

Atraz.  a  son  of  JEtolus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Patens.  He  was  kin?  of 
Tbessaly,  and  buili  a  lown  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  He  was  father  to  Hippoda* 
mia,  who  married  Pirithous,  and  whom  we 
must  not  confound  with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  Propert  1,  el.  8,  v.  25.— 
SUA.  1.  TV*,  v.  m.—OvuL  MA.  12,  v.  909. 

Atreus.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Atrqpos.     Vid.  ParuL 
■  Arti.  *• a  ToalD  to  wn<>m  Ismene,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  (Edipokwas  promised  in  marriage.    He 
was  killed  bv  Tydeus  before  his  nuptials.  Stat, 

Tkeb.  8,  y.  698. H.  A  son  of  Limniace,  the 

daughter  of  the  river  Ganges,  who  assisted 
Cepheus  in  pre  renting  the  marriage  of  Andro- 
meda, and  was  killed  by  Perseus  with  a  burn- 
ing log  of  wood.  Ovid.  MA.  5,  v.  47.— III. 
Vid.  Part  IL,  article  Catullus. 

AvBtf-riiros,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea,  who 
assisted  Tarn  us  against  JEneas,ana  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  valour.    Virg.  Mn.  7.  v.  657. 

Aug  a,  and  Alios,  and  Aogba,  daughter  of 
Aleus,  kingofTegca,byNe9era.  Vid.  TAepkus. 

Adoias,  and  Auqeas,  son  of  Eleus  or  Elius, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept-had  never  been  cleaned, 
so  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibility  to  any 
man.  Hercules  undertook  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving as  a  reward  the  tenth  part  o(  the  herds 
of  Augias,  or  something  equivalent  The  hero 
changed  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  the  Peneus,  which  imme- 
diately carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
arables.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense {  on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made  use 
of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any  labour 
or  trouble ;  and  he  further  drove  his  own  son 
Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because  he  support- 
ed the  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refusal  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  Hercules  conquered  Elis, 
put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Phyleus.  Pausanias  sap,  5,  c.  9  and  3,  that 
Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake 
of  his  son,  and  that  Phyleus  went  to  settle  in 
Pulichium ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Augias, 
his  other  sou,  Agasthenes,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Augias  received,  after  his  death,  the 
honours  which  were  generally  paid  to  a  hero. 
An^ias  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because 
Elius  signifies  the  sun.  The  proverb  of  Au~ 
jrcan  stable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility. 
Htfgin.  fab.  14,  30,  157.— Plin.  17,  c  9.— 
Sfrab.  H.—ApdHod.  % 

AimdRA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Titan  or  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of 
Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  hef  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  PaUnntias.  She  married 
Astreus,  and  was  mother  of  the  Winds,  the 
Stars,  &c  fter  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Oephalus  are  also  Camous;  by  the  former  she 
had  Memnon,  and  £mathion»  and  Phaeton  by 
the  latter.  Vuf.  Cephalus  and  TUhonis.  She 
"had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she  car* 
Hedto  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed 
by  Diana's  arrows.  Aurora  is  generally  repre- 


sented by  the  poets  drawn  In  a  rose-coionrtt 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy  fhmgers  the 
gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  upon  the 
earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow.  Her  cha- 
riot is  generally  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  sfce 
is  covered  with  a  veiL  Nox  and  Sonaaos  Jy 
before  her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  dis- 
appear at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  oat  be- 
fore the  sun,  ana  is  the  forerunner  of  his  rising. 
The  Greeks  call  her  Eos  Homer.  M.  8,  Od  K 
Hymn  i*  Vmer.—Ovid.  MA.  3,9,  \h.—Aj»U»L 
\t  3.— Virg.  JBn.  6,  v  535.—  Varro.  d*L.L% 
&c.~HesuML  T%e9g.-BygiM.fraf.  ftb. 

AxTsoir,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  farm 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy^are  de- 
scended. 

Austsr,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  from  As 
south,  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  lak. 
Virg.  Ed.  2,  v.  58.     Vid.  Vend. 

Autoqthonks.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Autolt cua.  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione,  a 
daughter  of  Dasdalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been  greatly 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after 
he  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  ts 
Sisyphus  son  of  J&olos;  but  Sisyphus  was  » 
crafty  as  Autolycns,  and  he  knew  his  own  oxea 
by  a  mark  which  be  had  made  tinder  their  feel 
Autolycuswas  so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of 
Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and  even  permitted  him  freely 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Antklea. 
Bygin.  tab.  200,  &c—Ovid.  MA.  1,  fab.  &- 
Apollod.  I.— Homer.  Od  14. 

Autom£don{  a  son  of  Dioreus,  he  vent  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served 
Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.  Homer.  &.  9, 
16,  Ac.— Virg.  JSn.  2,  v.  4T7. 

Autonob,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
married  Aristaeus,  by  whom  she  had  Aeueoa, 
often  called  AuiHeius  keros.  The  death  of  her 
son  (  Vid.  AcUeon)  was  so  painful  to  her,  that 
she  retired  from  Boeotia  to  Megara,  where  she 
soon  after  died.    Pout.  1,  c  44.— Am-  fat* 

179.— Ovid.  MA.  3,  v.  720. H.  One  of  the 

Danaides.    Apollod.  2. 

Azan,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  by 
Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania.  There 
was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  CZttonts, 
whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to  tac* 
who  drank  them.  VUruv.  8,  c  &— Orid.  ML 
15,  v.  33&— Pou.  8,  c.  4. 


BACcenXna,  a  Corinthian  family  descended 
from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionyaios*  In  their 
nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to 
pieces  Actaeon,  son  of  Melissos*  which  so  en- 
raged the  father,  thai  before  the  altar  he  es- 
treated the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  he  immediately  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  Upon  this  the  Bacch  lade  were  banished, 
and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  between  Pachrnom 
and  Pelonis.    Ovid.  MA.  6,  v.  407.— Stra^  & 

BicoHua,  was  son  of  Jupiter  end  Semefe 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.    After  she  Lai  eh 
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loyed  the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was  de- 
ceived, and  perished  by  the  artifice  of  Juno. 
This  goddess  assumed  the  shape  of  Beroc,  Se- 
nele's  nurse,  and  persuaded  her  that  she  ought 
o  beg  of  Jupiter  to  come  to  her  with  the  same 
najesty  as  he  conned  the  embrace*  of  Juno. 
The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  prom- 
sed  his  mistress  whatever  she  asked,  Semele 
eqtiired  him  to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of 
i  god.  Japiter  was  unable  to  violate  his  oath, 
jid  Semele,  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Joni- 
er,  was  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
hild.  of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven 
aonths,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from,  the 
lames,  and  put  in  his  father's  thigh,  where  he 
emaioed  the  full  time  he  naturally  was  to  have 
een  in  his  mother's  womb.  From  this  circum- 
tance  Bacchus  has  been  called  Bimater.  Ac- 
ojrding  to  some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Ache- 
^us,  saved  him  from  the  flames.  Ovid  says, 
lat  after  his  birth  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
uni  Ino,  and  afterwards  intrusted  to  the  care 
f  the  nymphs  of.  Nysa.  Lucian  supposes  that 
Mercury  carried  him.  as  soon  as  born,  to  the 
ymphs  of  Nysa ;  and  Apollonius  says,  that  he 
ras  carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the 
;land  of  Eubcea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
ower  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
lace.  Some  support  that  Naxos  can  boast  of 
le  place  of  his  education,  under  the  nymphs 
>hiha,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausanias  relates 
tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Bra- 
ise in  Peloponnesus;  and  accordingly  mentions 
lat  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  daugh- 
ifs  amours,  shut  her  up,  with  her  child  lately 
orn,  in  a  coffer,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea. 
The  coffer  was  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  the 
oast  of  Bfesis;  but  Semele  was  found  dead 
nd  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured  with 
magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  properly 
ducated.  This  diversity  of  opinion  shows 
lat  there  were  many  of  tne  saiqe  name*  Dto- 
orns  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greater 
umber;  bat  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
ad  Semele  seems  to  have  obtained  the  merit 
f  the  rest.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
an?,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the  Egyp- 
an  traditions  concerning  that  ancient  king, 
acchus  assisted  the  gods  in  their  war  against 
ie  giants,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  son 
T  Semele  was  not  then  born:  this  tradition, 
terefore,  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Osiris, 
ho  was  killed  bv  his  brother  Typhon,  and 
e  worship  of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by 
rpbeus  into  Greece  under  the  name  of  Bac- 
ins.  In  hit  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
lane  of  Naxos,  and  carried  awav  by  some 
ariners,  whom  he  changed  into  dolphins, "ex- 
tpt  the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern 
bis  misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the  East 
most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the  bead  of 
)  armv  composed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
1  inspired  with  divine  fury,  and  armed  with 
yrsuses,  cymbals,  and  ether  musical  inmru- 
ents.  The  leader  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
lion  and  a  tiger,  and  waqaioompanied  by  Pan 
id  Silenus,  and  all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests 
ere  easy  and  without  Woodshed ;  the  people 
isily  submitted,  and  gratefully  elevated  to  the 
ink  of  a  god  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use 
*  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
tanner  of  making  honey.    Amidst  his  benevo- 


lence to  mankind,  he  was  relentless  in  punishing 
all  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity ;  and  the 
punishment  ne  inflicted  on  Pentheus,  Agave. 
Lycurgns,  &c,  is  well  known.  He  has  received 
the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lyajus,  Evan, 
Thyonams,  Psilas,  &c,  which  are  mostly  de- 
rived from  the  places  where  he  received  ado- 
ration, or  from  the  ceremonies  observed  in  his 
festivals.  As  he  was  the  pod  of  vintage,  of 
wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  generally  repre- 
sented crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with 
a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure  is  that  of  an 
effeminate  young  man,  to  denote  the  joy  which 
commonly  prevails  at  feasts  ;  and  sometimes 
that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us  that  wine  taken 
immoderately  will  enervate  us,  and  consume 
our  health,  render  us  loquacious  and  childish 
like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  The 
panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he  went  in  his 
expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  that  beast. 
The  ma£pye  is  also  his  favourite  bird,  because 
in  his  triumphs  people  were  permitted  to  speak 
with  boldness  and  liberty.  Bacchus  is  some- 
times represented  like  an  infant,  holding  a 
thyrsus  and  cluster  of  grapes,  with  a  horn.  He 
often  appears  naked,  and  riding  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who  was  his  foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a 
celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is 
then  the  same  as  the. Sun  or  Osiris  of  Egypt 
The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called 
Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and 
his  daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries 
which  arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  well  known.  Vid.  Dionysia;  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  tne  island  of  Naxos ;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Ceranus,  Tbeas,  (Enopion,  Tauropolis.  Ac. 
According  to  some,  he  was  the  father  of  Hy- 
menspus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god 
of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificedpigs  to 
him  before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir- 
tree,  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,,  the  ivy,  and  the 
vina,  were  sacred  to  him ;  and  the  goat  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the 
great  propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the 
vine.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who 
ever  wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared 
to  that  of  Apollo;  and,  like  him,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  fine  hair  loosely  flowing  down  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is*  said  to  possess  eternal 
vouth.  Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either  because 
he  taught  the  cultivation  .of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  appeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the  shape  of  a 
ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  water. 
Bacchus  went  down  to  hell  to  recover  his  mo- 
ther, whom  Jupiter  willingly  made  a  goddess, 
underthe  name  of  Thyone,  The  three  per- 
sons or  the  name  of  Bacchus,  whom  Diodorus 
mentions,  are,  the  one  who  conquered  the  In- 
dies, and  is feurnnmed  the  bearded  Bacchus;  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  was  repre- 
sented with  horns ;  and  the  son  of  Jnpiter  and 
Staaole,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.   Those 

mentioned  by  Cicero  are.  a  son  of  Proserpine ; 
-  -..  ,     ^_.^  *., —    ^  B<m  ^ 0^ 

.  a  son  of  Ja- 

of  Thyone  pni 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  are.  a  son  oi  Jfi 
a  son  of  Nisna,  who  tank  Nysa;  a  t 
prnv,  who  reigned  in  the  ladies;  a 
piter  and  the  moon ;  and  a  ton  of  T 
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!f  isus.  CU.  4*  Not.  D.  9  and  3.— Poms.  9,  c 
22,  37,  1.  3,  c  94, 1.  5,  c  19,  bc.-Berodot.  1,  c 
150, 1.  2,  c.  43, 48,  49.— Pint,  in  Jtid.  +  Osir. 
—Diod.  1,  3,  &c—  Orpheus  in  Dionys.—Apot- 
,Ul,c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  4,  &c.—Ovid.  Met.  fob.  3,  Ac 
4»*r.  3, 1.  3,  FasL  3,  v.  715.— flfcri*.  fab.  165, 
167,  ftc— JPTt*.  7,  c.  66, 1.  8,  c.  2,  L  36,  c.  5.— 
Bomer.  11.  6—  Laet. de/als. Rel.  1, c 22.—  Virg. 
Q.  2,  &c.—Euripid.  in  BaccX.—Ijucia*.  de  Sa- 
crif*  de  Bauko.  in  dial.  Deor.—Appvtn.  in 
Cyntg. — Pkilostrat.  1,  lam,  c.  50.— Senee.  in 
Ckor.  CEdip.— Martial.  8,  ep.  26, 1. 14,  ep.  107. 

Basil&a,  a  daughter  of  CcbIos  and  Terra, 
who  was  mother  of  all  the  gods.    Diod.  3. 

Batia,  a  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  married 
Dardanas.    Apollod.  3,  c.  10. 

Battos,  a  shepherd  of  Pylos,  who  promised 
Mercury  that  he  would  not  discover  his  having 
atolen  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  which  Apollo  tend- 
ed. He  violated  his  promise,  and  was  turned 
into  apumice  stone.     Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  702. 

Baubo.  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and 

Sve  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid, 
it.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who,  with 
her  hosband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small  cottage, 
in  a  penurious  manner,  when  Jupiter  ana 
Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The 
gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where  they  received 
the  best  things  it  afforded ;  and  Jupiter  was  so 
pleased  with  their  hospitality,  that  he  metamor- 
phosed their  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband  were 
made  priests.  After  they  had  lived  happy  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  same 
•hour,  according  to  their  request  to  Jupiter,  that 
one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  to  the  grave.  Their  bodies  were  changed 
into  trees  before  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid. 
Met.  8,  v.  631,  Ac. 

Berbry cb,  a  daughter  of  Banana,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  authors, 
however,  attribute  that  character  of  humanity 
to  Hypermnestra.     Vid.  Danaides. 

flELBNus,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  same 
48  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Orus  of 
the  Egyptians. 

Bblidbs,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughters 
•  ot  Belus.     Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  463. 

Bel! pes,  a  name  applied  to  Palemedes,  a* 
descended  from  Belus.     Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  82. 

Belisama.  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Gauls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven.  Cos.  Bell. 
Gall.  6. 

Beu.brSphok,  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of 
fiphyre,  bv  Earymede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
ponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  or  Belter,  procured  him 
the  name  of  Bellerophon,  or  murderer  of  Bet- 
ter.  After  this  murder,  Bellerophon  flea  to  the 
court  of  Prartus,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  the  King's  wife^ called 
Anheaor  Stenobcee,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and 
as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  be- 
fore her  husband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
Prwtus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, by  punishing  Bellerophon.  sent  him 
away  to  his  father-in-law,  Jobates,  king  of  Ly- 
cia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged 
the  king  to  punish  with  death  a  man  who  had 
90  dishonourably  treated  his  daughter.    From  I 


that  tircnawlance.  all  letters  which  are  of  at 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  beta 
called  letters  of  Belleropkon.  Jobates,  to  satisfy 
his  son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer  a 
horrible  monster,  called  Chimera,  in  waka 
dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  eves 
assured,  he  must  perish.  Vxd.  Ckitmeerm.  Bet 
the  providence  ot  Minerva  supported  him,  an! 
with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  he 
conquered  the  monster  and  returned  victori- 
ous. After  this,  Jobates  sent  him  against  tne 
Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  destroyed;  tot 
he  obtained  another  victory,  and  conquered  a£ 
terwards  the  Amazons,  by  the  king's  order.  At  . 
his  return  from  this  third  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates; 
but  he  destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  convsv 
ced  the  king  that  innocence  is  always  protected 
by  the  gofls.  Upon  this  Jobates  no  longer 
sought  to  destroy  his  life,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  bissucces- 
sor  on  the  throne  of  Lvcia,  as  he  was  witboaf 
male  issue.  Some  authors  have  supported  that 
he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon  the  horse 
Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect,  which 
stung  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who 
wandered  upon  the  earth  in  the  greatest  melan- 
choly and  dejection  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  Belle- 
rophon had  two  sons,  bander,  who  was  kilted 
in  his  war  against  the  Solymi,  and  Hippoi> 
cbus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  his 
death,  besides  one  daughter,  called  Hippodi- 
mia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter.  The  wife 
of  Bellerophon  is  called  Philonoe  by  Apollo- 
dorus,  and  Achemone  by  Homer.  Hfrmer.  JL  6, 
v.  15U  &c.—Juv.  10.— Apollod.  2,  c  3,  1.  3,  c 
l.^JAwm.  fab.  157  and  243.  P.l.it  18.- 
Besioa.  Tkeog.  v.  325.— Moral.  4,  oA  1L  v. 
.26.— Pans.  9,  c.  31. 

Belus.    Vid.  Part  II. 

BeaoTOir  and  Albios,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who*opposed  Hercules  as  be  attempt- 
ed to  cross  the  Rhone,- and  were  killed  with 
stones  from  heaven.    Mela,  2,c.  5. 

Berob,  I.  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse 
to  Semele.    Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 

Serenaded  Bemele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to 
upiter  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a 

god.     Ovid  Met.  3,  v.  278. IL  The  wife  of 

Dorvclus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  JEncns  in 

Sicily.  '  Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  620. ITT.  One  of 

the  Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Crane,  Virg. 
a.  4,  v.  341. 

Bia,  a  daughter  of  Pallas  by  Styx.  ApeOoi. 
1,  c.  1. 

Bianor,  I.  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  surname 
of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria.  He  buffi 
a  town,  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  his 
mother's  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age 
of  Virgil  on  the  road  between  Mantua  and 

Andes.    Virg.  Ed.  9,  v.  60. II.  A  centaur, 

killed  by  Theseus.    Ovid  Met.  12.  v.  342. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomeue,  was 
king  of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  sooth- 
sayer Melampus.  He  fell  in  love  with  Berate, 
daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos ;  bat  the  la- 
ther refused  to  give  his  daughter  m  narrian 
before  he  received  the  oxen  of  Iphidns.    Mr- 
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impus,  at  his  brother's  request,  wenf  to  sitae 
lie  oxen,  and  was  caught  in  the  iacl  He, 
towever,  one  fear  after,  received  his  liberty 
rom  Ipbiclus,  who  presented  him  with  his  oxen 
5  a  reward  for  his  great  services.  Bias  re- 
vived tbe  oxen  from  his  brother,  and  obliged 
^eleus  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Homier.  Od.  lli—Pans.  2,  c  6  and  18,  1.  4,  c 
A.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

Biformb,  (two  farm*,)  a  surname  of  Bac- 
hus  and  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  because 
ie  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
rom  the  persecution  of  Juno,  or  perhaps  bec- 
ause he  was  represented  sometimes  as  a  young, 
nd  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

Bifrons,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  he 
tras  represented  with  two  facts  among  the  Ro- 
nars,  as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  future. 
Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  180. 

Bimater,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig- 
tifies  that  he  had  two  mothers,  because,  when 
ie  was  taken  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  was 
•laced  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
m.  4,  v.  12. 

BrsroN,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
3utonui,  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Tbraciansare 
ften  called  BisUnus.  Jkrodot,  7,  c  110.— 
Vin.  4,  c.  U.—Lucan.  7,  v.  569. 

Bomna,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
xl dresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
ea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  god  made 
ier  immortal.  There  is  a  city  which  bears  her 
ame  in  Achaia.    Poms.  7,  c  33. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
?ybe!e,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks ;  and  by  the  Latins, 
3  Fauna,  or  Fuata.  Tb*s  goddess  was  so 
haste,  that  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her 
fter  her  marriage ;  from  which  reason,  her 
fstivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
fie  Roman  matrons  in  the  houses  of  the  high- 
st  officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  statues  of 
ion  were  carefully  covered  with  a  veil  where 
fie  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the  latter 
?es  of  tbe  republic,  however,  the  sanctity  of 
iese  mysteries  was  "profaned  by  the  intrusion 
f  men.  Jieo.  6,  v.  311— Property  4,  el.  10,  V. 
5  — Ovid,  dt  Art.  Am,  3,  v.%KS7. 

Bonus  Evsntus,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  wor- 
hip  was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He 
ras  represented  holding  a  cup  in  nis  right  hand, 
nd  in  his  left,  ears  of  corn.  Varro  dt  R  R. 
.— Pirn.  34,  c.  a 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
Trsa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arcto- 
hylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the  father 
f  "Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherds  for 
lebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
ircas,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
*ast.  3,  v. 406.— Cie.  dt  Nat.  D.  3,  C.42L 
Booths,  and  Bojotds,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
f  elanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  preserv- 
i  by  shepherds.  Jjfygt*.  fab.  186. 
Bobeadbs,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
mg  po^^wed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
riesthood  in  the  island:  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Hod.  I  and  2. 

Borkas,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
•om  ihe  Hyperborean  mountains.  According 
>  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astrans  and  Aurora, 
at  others  make  him  son  of  the  Strymon.  He 
ras  passionately  fond  of  Hyacinthus,  (Vid. 
fyacxnUmSy)  and  carried  away  Oritbyia,  who 
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refused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  by  oef  ha 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and  Chione. 
He  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  represented 
with  wings  and  white  hair.  The  Athenians 
dedicated  altars  to  him,  and  to  the  winds,  when, 
Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Homer.  XL  20,  v.  222. 
—Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  VW.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  16.— 
Herodot.  7,  c.  l§9.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  700. 

Bbanchules,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
crus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Dfdyme, 
which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian 
oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which  exchanged 
the  name  of  Didymean  for  that  of  Branchidse. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  set  on  fire 
by  Xerxes,  who  look  possession  of  tbe  riches  it 
contained,  and  transported  the  people  into 
Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Stroo.  16. 
—SUU.  Tkeb.  3,  v.  479.— Luton,  dt  Domo. 

Briarkus,  I.  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Ccelus 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  60  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  JEgeon,  and  only  by  the 
gods,  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Bria- 
reus ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself  ' 
next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  coospirators  by 
his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  de- 
sisted. He  assisted  the  giants  in  the  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  under  mount  JStca, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Bawd.  Tkeog.  v. 
\4B.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  L— Homer.   11.  1,  v.  403. 

Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  887, 1.  18>  v.  666. II.  A 

Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the  former 
to  Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  Apollo.  Poms, 
2,  c.  1. 

Brisks.    VU.  Part  II. 

Bribes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Bosses,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa,  a  promon- 
tory at  Lesbos.    Persius,  1.  v.  76. 

Brxtomartis,  L  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete.  , 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Minos,  who  pur- 
sued her  so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his  importu- 
nities, she  threw  herself  into  tbe  sea.  Pout.  2, 
c.  30, 1. 3,  c.  14. II.  A  surname  of  Diana. 

Bano,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped  in 
Delos. 

Baowvs,  I.  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
totiutw, /render*,  alluding  to  the  groans  .which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's 

fire.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  11. IL  A  son  of 

JCgyptus.    Apollod.  2,  c.  1. 

Bromus,  one  of  the  centaurs.  Ovid.  Met. 
\%v.  450. 

Brontw,  (thunder,)  one  of  tbe  Cyclops. 
Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  495. 

Brothbds,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  burned-  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him.  Ovid.  Met. 
5>v.617. 

Buoouon,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 

Paus.  8,  c.  5. II.  A  son  of  Laomedon  and 

the  nymph  Calybe. III.  A  son  of  Hercules 

and  Pimzithea.  He  was  also  called  Bucolus. 
—IV.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia* 
Apollod.  %  tad  2. 
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hwwt  a,  a  surname  of  Juno. 

Bonos,  a  Mb  of  Mercury  and  Akidamea, 

who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
jfietes  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  temple  to 
t  Juno.    Ahcj.9,  c.  3  and  4. 

Boraluva,  I.  ft  son  of  Japetas  and  Thornax, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  be  had  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name.  Pmus.  8, 
c.  34.— II.  A  surname  of  Hercules,  given 
aim  ou  account  of  his  gluttony. 

Bora,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to 
other!,  of  Ion  and  Helios,  from  whom  Bur*  or 
itoris,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth, received  its  name.  Ovid.  Aflsf.  15,  ▼.  993. 
—/>#**  7,  c.  26.-Sr.roS.  1  aud  &V-Z>u>*\  15. 

Busnue,  a  king  of  Egypt,  sou  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lysianaesa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
hum  lo  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself;  and  offered  the 
tyrant  his  son  Amphidamas,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty  on  the  altar. 

Btrrcs.  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amyeus, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat 
of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sici  ly ,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lycaste,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
was  called  Venus ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  called 

the  son  of  Venus.     rwyr.  J9*.  5,  v.  379. 

II.  A  son  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune.  He  married  Chthonia, 
daughter  of  Ereeh theirs.  ApoUod.  3,  e.  14,  Ac. 
—-III.  An  arm-bearer  to  Anehises,  and  after- 
wards to  Ascauius.  Apollo  assumed  his  shape 
when  he  descended  from  heaven  to  encourage 
Aseanias  to  light.  Butes  was  killed  by  Tur» 
bus.     Virg.  JRn.  9,  r.  «47, 1.  It,  v.  639. 

Btblia,  a  name  of  Venus. 

Btbus,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
Some  say  that  Caunus  became  enamoured  of 
her  ?  and  others  report,  that  he  fled  from  his 
rater's  importunities,  who  sought  him  all  over 
Lycia  and  Caria,  ana  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed 
m  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name.  Ovid.  4*  Art  Am.  1,  v.  884.— Met. 
3,  v.  4M.—J9Jffi*.  fob.  24£— its**.  7,  c.  o. 

Btsas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Byzantium  received  its 
name.    Dwd.  4. 

* 
C. 

CiAjmros,  a  sen  of  Oeeanns  and  Tethys. 
Be  was  ordesed  bv  his  father  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apo)k>  had  carried  away,  and  he 
rmrut  in  revenge  the  ravisher's  temple  near  the 
Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  his  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  u  moMmaeat  rained  to  his  memory. 
Paus.  9,  c  10. 

OAiAftNoe,  ft  deity  worshipped  at  Punos. 
His  priests  were  called  Csbarni. 

Oabiri,  variously  considered  as  ancient  in- 
habitants ©f  Bceotia,  sacred  priests;  and  deities. 
Some  report  that  PrometbeusyOne  of  the  Cabin, 
received  Ceres  when  in  quest  of  Proserpina; 
that  she  iafruated  to  him  and  his  son  a  secret, 
which  iheyreliffiousrr  kept.  Hence  theCabrrie 
mysteries.  When  the  Cabiri  were  dispersed 
by  the  Epigoar,  at  the  time  of  the  Tbeban  ex- 
pedition, the  fbw  sarvirow  united  and  became 
priests  of  Ceres.    Others  identify  the  Cabin 
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Telchmes.  This  writer  considers  the  Cabin 
aa  the  same  with  the  Arkil*  Titans,  or  the 
family  of  Noah.  They  were  likewise  denocai- 
nated  Lams  and  Pwnates.  Hence  Virgil  unce 
the  Penates  with  the  Magni  Dii,  or  Cabin,  sad 
describes  Augustus  as  bringiri%  then  into  the 
naval  battle  of  Actium.  Another  title  by  whka 
the  Cabiri  were  known,  was  that  of  the  M*wu ; 
while  their  mother  was  supposed  to  have  beet 
called  Mania.  According  to  Faber;  Mania  a 
the  Noetic  ark  ;  and  the  Manes,  however  their 
history  may  have  been  corrupted,  are  no  other 
than  the  patriarch  and  his  family.  Nouses 
represents  the  Cabiri  aa  sons  of  Volear,  sat 
Aeasihms,  the  Argive,  affirms  thai  Cnsmilm, 
or  Mercury,  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Cabin, 
and  the  father  of  the  three  Cabiri,  from  whom 
were  born  the  three  Cabiridea;  and  lastly,  Phe- 
recydes  mentions  that  the  three  Cabiri  and  the 
three  Cabirides  were  the  oafepring  of  Vnkas 
and  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  Hero 
dolus  affirms  that  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  was 
brougbttoSamothracebythc  Pehtsgi.  Trscej 
of  the  Cabiric  worship  are  found  in  Phaaucis, 
Rome,  (where  were  altars  to  the  Cabiri  in  the 
Circus  Maximns,)  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Fader's  CMri.— MUIta,  Sir**.  10. 
—Nonni.  Diongs.  14.— JBm.  %  11,  8,  678.- 
Berad.Z. 

Cawria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan  sad 
Medusa,  represented  as  &  three-headed  monster, 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  Italy. 
He  plundered  the  neighbouring  country;  and 
when  Hercules  returned  from  th%  conquest  of 
Oeryon,  Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  asd 
dragged  them  backwards  into  his  care  to  pre. 
vent  discovery.  Hercules  departed  withoe1 
perceiring  the  theft ;  but  his  oxen  having  lowed 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  care  of  Ca- 
cus, and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  cave,  si- 
tscked  Cacus,  and  strangled  him  in  his  anas, 
though  vomiting  Jre  and  smoke.  Hercules 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  8erretor,  m  com- 
memoration of  this  rletory ;  and  an  annual  fes- 
tival was  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  in  honour 
of  the  hero  wjio  had  delivered  tbem  from  such 
a  public  calamity.  Owd.  1,  -Fas*,  r.  561.— 
Vxr?.  M%.  8,  r.  194.— Praperi.  4,  el.  10  —Jim 
5, 126.— Z,r>.  1,  e.  7.— ZXswt*.  Bid.  1  c. 9. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  King  of  Pbomkia, 
br  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered  bv  his 
father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europe*,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  a 
return  to  Phoenicia  if  he  did  not  bring  her  back. 
As  his  search  proved  fruitless,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apofto,  and  was  ordered  to  bufd  t 
city  where  he  -should  see  a  young  heifer  stepjn 
the  grass,  and  to  call  the  country  Iknotia.  He 
/bund  the  heifer  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  oracle ;  and  a*  he  wished  to  thank  the  god 
by  a  saerince,  he  sent. his  companions  to  letrh 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  waters 
were  sacred  to  Mar*,  and  guarded  by  a  aVagco, 
which  devoured  al!  the  Phoenician's  sttieadaaB. 
Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming  delay,  went  ts 
the  place,  and  saw  rae  monster  still  feeding  <a 
their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  dragon,  and  ait* 
came  it  by  the  assistance  of  I" 
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owed  the  teeth  in  a  Jrtam,  upon  which  aimed 
a«n  suddenly  row  up  from  the  ground.  He 
hrew  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  aad  they 
QstanUr  tamed  their  anna  one  against  the 
•ther,  im  all  perished  except  fivt,  who  assisted 
iim  in  building  his  city.  8000  after  he  mar- 
ied  HernoMte,  the  daughter  of  Venus,  with 
thorn  be  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
9 bom  be  had  a  son,  Poftydora*,  and  four  daugh- 
?re,  loo,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semele  Juno 
erseeoted  those  children  j  and  their  well- 
nown  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus  and 
iermoine,  that  they  retimed  to  Myricum,  loaded 
nth  grief  and  infirm  with  age.  They  entreat- 
d  the  gods  to  remove  them  from  themislbrtunes 
f  life,  and  tbey  were  immediately  changed  into 
erpenis.  Some  explain  the  dragon's  (able,  by 
nppostng  that  it  was  a  king  of  the  country 
*hom  Cadmus  conquered  by  war;  and  the 
rmed  men  rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than 
jen  armed  with  brass,  according  to  the  am- 
iguous  signification  of  a  Phoenician  word, 
tadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
niers  into  Greece  s  but  some  maintain  that  the 
Iphabet  whjch  he  brought  from  Phoenicia  was 
nly  different  from  that  which  is  used  by  the 
ncient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This  alphabet 
onsisted  only  of  16  letters,  to  which,  afterwards, 
others  were  added.  Vi4t  8immide$.  Epi- 
ksrma,  and  PaUmtdss.  The  worship  of 
ia»y  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
to  also  introduced  by  Cadtnus,wbo  is  supposed 
>  have  come  into  Greece  1403  Years  before  the 
!hristian  era,  ond  to  have  died  61  years  after, 
according  to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes 
as  built  at  the  sound  of  Amphion's  lyre,  Cad- 
ms  built  oulv  a  small  citadel,  which  be  called 
adroea,  aad  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
bkh  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors, 
tot*  AkL  3,  fab.  1,  3,  bc—Htrodot.  2,  c.  40, 
4,  c.  147.— Hy*in.  fab.  6,  76,  Ho,  Ac— ZXorf . 
&c--P*f4.  9,  c,  5,  dec- — JJesiod,  Theog.  v. 
tt,  Ac. 

CxDCaaja,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
i-o  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semicir- 
en.  It  waa  the  attribute  of  Mercury  and  the 
nblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by 
polio  in  return  for  tbe  lyre,  various  inter- 
relations have  been  put  upon  tbe  two  serpents 
»und  it.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol 
"  Jupiter's  amours  with  Rhea,  when  these  two 
?iti«s  transformed  themselves  into  snakes, 
(hers  say  that  it  originates  from  Mercury's 
aving  appeased  the  fury  of  two  serpents  that 
ere  fighting;  by  touching  them  with  his  red. 
rodence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  repre- 
►nted  by  these  (wo  serpents,  and  the  wiags  are 
te  symbol  of  diligence;  both  necessary  in- the 
arsuit  of  business  and  commerqe,  which  Mer- 
iry  patronised.  With  it  Mercury  conducted  to 
te  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
mid  lull  to  sleepy  and  even  raise  to  life  a  dead 
?rson.  Vixg.  uEa,  4,  v.  24$.— flora*.  1,  od.  10. 
Csculus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
>mc  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
11  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Calculus 
?eause  his  eyes  were  spall.  After  a  life  spept 
1  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Pnraesie; 
at  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  be  tai- 
lored v  ulcan  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
is  ifctbejv  Upon  Ibis  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
Bong  a  multitude  who  were  assembled  to  sea 


r  were  immediately  pet* 


mofpcetaeje,  ans  1 
suadea  to  become  the  subjects  of  Cumulus.  Yirjr. 
JE%.lt  v.  680, says,  that  he  was  found  in  the  fire, 
by  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of  fire. 

C  jskeos,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  Ajviiod.  I, 
eft. 

Caws,  a  Thassalian  woman,  daughter  of 
Elatus,  who  obtained  from  Jfeprqpe  the  power 
lo  change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was -called 
Gfiieus.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lanithm  against 
the  centaurs,  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  ami 
changed  into  a  bird.  Ovid,  Met.  R  v.  179  and 
#79.— PSr*;.  JC«v  0,  v.  446,  says,  that  she  re- 
turned again  to  her  pristine  form.      * 

Cawsu*.  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  office  of  hignpriest ;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  the  plague  could  not  be  stop- 
ped in  the  Grecian  army  before  the  restoration 
of  Cbrvseis  to  her  father.  He  told  them  alto 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years' 
siege.  He  had  received  the  power  of  divination 
from  Apollo.  Calcbas  was  informed  that  as 
soon  as  be  found  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self in  divination,  he  must  perish ;  and  this 
happened  near  Colophon,  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in 
the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree ;  and  when 
Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calebs* 
died  through  grief.  Vid,  Meptus.  Bomir.  B. 
1,  v.  &.—&sdiyi+  s»  Agam.—Eurip.  in  Jpkig. 
— Pass.  1,  a  43. 

Calchinh,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited!  his  grand- 
father's kingdom  of  Sicvon.    Pau*.  S,  c.  5. 

Cjjlujwe,  the  wife  of  Egyptus.  Apolled.  $, 
c.  1. 

Caixiops,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
quence and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
suppose*  her  able  to  play  on  anjr  musical  instru- 
ment. She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other, 
which  signified  that  ber  office  was  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as  Clio  was 
employed  in  celebrating  them 5  and  she  held 
the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurefc. 
She  settled  the  dispute  between  Venns  and 
Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis,  whose  compa- 
ny these  two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetually 
to  enjoy.  Buiad.  n&g.—ApoUod.  1,  c  3.— 
BoraL  od. 

Caijjsbos,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Scaroander, 
who  married  Troas,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus. II.  A  daughter  of 

Oceanus  and  Tethys.  mother  of  Echidna,  Or- 

thos,  and  CerbeA.%  by  Chrysaor.    Btsiod. 

HI.  A  daughter  of  jTjjcus,  tyrant  of  Libya, 
who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Troy.    He  abandoned  her,  upon  which 

she  killed  herse^ IV.  A  daughter  of  the 

.  Acheloas,  who  married  AJcmaeon.  Vid.  Ale- 
mcton.    P<mu.  8vc.  94, 

Cm*w*Q»  *»,<!  CAuarp,  called  also  Bailee 
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was  iau^Ate  *  of  Lycaoa,  king  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Diana's  attendants.  She  bad  a  son  by 
Jupiter,  called  Areas.  Juno,  who  was  jealous 
of  Jupiter,  changed  Calisto  into  a  bear;  but  the 
sod,  apprehensive  of  her  being  hurt  by  the 
huntsmen*  made  her  a  constellation  of  heaven, 
with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear. 
Ovid.  M4.  9t  fab.  4,  toc.—Aj>ollod.  3.  c.  a— 
Burin,  fab.  176  and  177^-JPaiu.  8,  c  3. , 

€alvcs,  L  a  daughter  of  JSolus,  son  of  He- 
lenus  and  Enaretta,  daughter  of  Deimachus. 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  El  is,  by  Ethlius, 
the  son  of  Jupiter.    ApoSed.  1,  c  l.—Paus.  5, 

c.  1. IL  A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 

with  a  youth  called  Erathlu*.  As  she  was 
unable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story 
was  made  into  a  song  bv  Stesichorus,  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  age  olAtAtnaus,  14. 

Calydonius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Calypso,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  doubted.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  offered  him  immortality  if  he  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  re- 
fused, and  after  seven  years'  delay,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  island  by  order  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso, 
Nausitnous  and  Nausinous.  Vid.  Ogygiat  Part 
I.  Homer.  Od.  7  and  l5.—Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v. 
360.—Ot>i4.  de  Pant.  4,  ep.  18.  Amor.  2,  el. 
17.— Prepert.  1,  el.  15. 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Metabus  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father 
devoted  her,  when  young,  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  When  she  was  declared  queen,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  accom- 
panied by  three  youth  Ail  females  of  equal  cour- 
age as  herself,  to  assist  Tarn  us  against  ASneas, 
where  sbe  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers 
that  perished  by  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a  field  of 
corn  without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet.  She 
died  by  a  wound  sbe  had  received  from  Aruns. 
Vxrg.  Mn.  7,  v.  803, 1.  11.  v.  435. 

CamIro  and  Clttia,  two  daughters  of  Pen- 
dants of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus; 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who  was  acces- 
sary to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered  the 
harpies  to  carry  them  away  and  deliver  them  to 
the  furies.  Pans.  10,  c.  30.— /frwer.  Od.  90.  v.  66. 

Camobmb,  a  name  given  to  the  muses,  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  t#eir  songs,  a  canto 
anutnot  or,  according  to  Varro,  from  carmen. 
Varro.  de  L.  h.  5,  c  7. 

Camps,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
fined in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  JTitans.  Bssiod. 
TUeg.  bty.—ApoUed.  1,  c.  2. 

Camjbns,  a  nymph,  called  also  Venilia,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Janus  and  wife  of  Pious,  kiwrof  the  I*» 
red  her  I 


rentes.  When  Circe  had  changed  i 
into  a  bird,  she  lamented  him  so  much,  that  mc 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  voice-  She 
.was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  jnhanaaati 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  lab.  9. 

CafXnkjs,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hippo- 
nous  and  Astinome,  and  husband  to  Evadne. 
He  was  so  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  lake 
Thebes  eren  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Sack  con- 
tempt provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  dead 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  bant  sepa- 
rately from  the  others,  and  his  wile  threw  her- 
self on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes 
with  his.  It  is  said  that  J&seulapias  restored 
him  to  life.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  404.— StaL  7W. 
3,  toc—Hygi*.  rah.  68  and  70. — Bmripid.  » 
Pkteniu.  and  Swpp.—JEsehiL  SepL  amU  TV*. 

Caprioornos,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  waka 
appear  98  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goet^  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  of  Amalthra, 
which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  8ome  main- 
tain that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a 
goat  when  frightened  'at  the  approach  of  IV- 
phon.  When  the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  jb  the  year. 
Mdnil.  9  and  i.—Horat.  %  od.  17,  v.  19.— i*. 
ji*  fab.  196.  P.  jt.  2,  c.  98. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Caltirhoe, 
daughter  of  the  Marauder.  Caria  received  to 
name  from  him.    Herodot.  1,  c.  171: 

Carmanor,  a  Cretan-,  who  panned  Apollo  of 
slaughter.    Pans.  9,  c  90. 

Carme,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Eobofas  and 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  eat 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Pants.  2,  c.  30i 

CARMtuTS,  a  god  among  the  inhabitants  ot 
mount  Carme],  situate  between  8vr»  and  Ja» 
deea.  His  worship  was  peculiar  m  this,  that 
neither- temple  nor  image  was  erected  to  his 
divinity,  which  was  yet  held  in  the  greatest 
respect.    Tacit.  Bist.  %  c.  !$.—8mton.  Yam.  I 

Carmemta,  and  Carmbntis,  a  prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  she 
came  to  Italv,  and  was  received  bv  King  Pla- 
nus, about  60  years  before  tbe  Trojan  war. 
Her  name  was  Nieostrata,  and  she  rcceirea 
that  of  Carmentis  from  the  wildness  ofher looks 
when  giving  oracTes.  as  if  tarens  mentis.  Sbe 
was  the  oracle  of  the  people  of  Italy  during 
her  life,  and  after  death  she  received  divine 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
Themis.  Ovid  Fast.  1,  v.  467,  1.  6\  v.  530.— 
Plut.  in  Rom%l.—Virg.  JSn.S.r.  339.— Lis. 
5,  c.  47. 

Carna,  and  Cardinea,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  aho  over  the  en- 
trails and  secret  parts  of  the  hmnan  body.  She 
was  originally  a  nymph,  called  Orrme,whom 
Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injoTV,  he  give 
her  the  power  of  presiding  over  the  exterior 
of  houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  birds  from 
the  doors.  The  Romans  offered  her  beans,  m- 
con,  and  vegetables,  to  represent  the  simplicity 
of  their  ancestors,    Ovid.  &uL  6,  v.  101.  Ac 

Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyrus,  and  one  of 
the  Seasons.  She  was  drowned  in  the  Msaa* 
der.    Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

Carpophora,  a  name  of  Ceres  aid  "Proser* 
pine,  in  Tegea.    Pans.  8,  c  53. 
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Cassiope,  and  CasatdpEA,  I.  married  Ce- 
»lieus,  king  of  ASthiopia.  by  whom  she  had  An- 
romeda.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  fairer  than 
lie  Nereides;  upon  which  Neptune,  at  the  re- 
uest  of  these  nymphs,  punished  the  insolence 
f  Cassiope,  and  sent  a  huge  sea  monster  to 
avage  ^Ethiopia.  Vid.  Andromeda.  Cassiope 
fta  made  a  southern  constellation,  consisting 
f  13  stars  called  Cassiope.  Vid  Part  L  CU. 
e  Nat.  D.  %  c.  <&.—Apollod.  2,  c.  4,— Ovid. 
HW.  4,  v.  738.— Propert.  1.  eL  17,  V.  3. 

Cassandra.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Castor  and  Pollox,  were  twin  brothers, 
ods  of  Jupiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarns, 
ing  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their  birth  is 
tncommun.  Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
jeda,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
nd  desired  Venus  to  metamorphose  herself 
ito  an  eagle.  After  this  transformation  the 
oddess  pursued  the  god  with  apparent  ferocity, 
nd  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of 
•eda,  who  was  bathing  in  the  Eurotas,  and  nine 
lonths  after  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
rhich  came  Pollux  and  Helena ;  and  from.the 
ther,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two 
3rmer  were  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
itter  were  believed  to  be  the  children  of  Tyn- 
arus.  Some  suppose  that  Leda  brought  forth 
nly  one  egg,  from  which  Castor  and  Pollux 
prang.  Mercury,  immediately  eAer  their  birth, 
arried  the  two  brothers  to  Pallena,  where  they 
rere  educated ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived 
>  years  of  maturity  they  embarked  with  Jason 
j  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this  ex- 
edition  both  behaved  with  superior  courage ; 
'ollux  conquered  and  slew  Amycus  in  Jbe  com- 
at  of  the  cestus,  and  was.  ever  after  reckoned 
he  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling, 
/astor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the  HeU 
•spont,  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  from,  pirates, 
fter  their  return  from  Colchis;  from  which 
ircumstance  they  have  been  always  deemed  the 
riends  of  navigation.  During  (he  Argonautic 
xpedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
rere  seen  to  play  round  the  heads  of  the  sons 
f  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest  ceased 
nd  the  sea  was  calmed.  From  this  occurrence 
leir  power  to  protect  sailoi?  has  been  more 
rmly  credited,  and  the  two  mentioned  fires, 
rhicb  are  very  common  in  storms,  have  since 
een  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
nd  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  of 
tir  weather,  but  if  only  one  was  seen,  it  prog- 
osticated  storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
ollux  was  consequently  solicited.  Castor  and 
ollux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re- 
?ve»-  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
irried  away ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
:m q tiered  they  acquired  the  surname  of  Anaces, 
r  benefactors.  They  were  initiated  in  the  Mi- 
red mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in  those  of 
'ere*  of  Eteusis.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast 
rhen  Lyncensand  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate 
leir  marriage  with  Phoebe  and  Talaria,  the 
aughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to 
Vndarus.  Their  behaviour  after  this  invite- 
on  was  cruel.  They  became  enamoured  of 
le  two  women  whose  nuptials  they  were  to 
elebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and 
larry  them.  This  violent  step  provoked  Lyn- 
eus  and  Idas;  a  battle  ensued,  and  Castor  kail* 


edLync«ns,aadwaelriUedbyIda*.  Pollux  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas: 
and  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attached 
to  his  brother,  he  intreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  ofimmor- 
tality.  Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother;  and  consequently, 
as  long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day ;  or, 
according  to  others,  every  six  months.  This  act 
of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making 
the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven,  under 
the  name  of  Gemini,  which  never  appear  to- 
gether; but  when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and 
so  on  alternately.  .Castor  made  TaJaria'motber 
of  Anogon,  and  Phoebe  had  Mnesileus  by  Pot- 
lux.  They  received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  were  generally  called  Dioscuri,  sons  of 
Jupiter.  -White  lambs  were  more  particularly  of- 
fered on  their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond 
of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  by 
the  expressions  of  JEdepolmd  jEcastor.  Among 
the  ancients,  and  especially  among  the  Romans, 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  different  - 
times,  that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made  their 
appearance  to  their  armies;  and,  mounted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  many,  and  they  were  generally 
represented  mounted  on  two  white  horses,  arm- 
ed with  spears,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  a  bonnet,  on  whose  top 
glittered  a  star.     Ovid.  Met  6,  v.  109.    Fast, 

5,  v.  701.  Am.  3,  el.  2,  v.  fA.—Hfgin.  fab. 
77  and  78.— Horner.  Hymn,  i*  Jov.  puer.— 
Eurip.  in  Helen.— Ptat.  in  Tkes.—Virg.  Mn. 

6,  v.  181.— Monti.  Arg.  9.— JLt*.  %—Dionys.  • 
Hal.  6.— Justin.  90,  c  Z.—Harat.  9,  Sat.  1,  v. 
Vt.—Flor.  2,  c.  19.— CU.  de  Nat.  D.  9,  c.  9.— 
ApoUan.  l.—Apollod.  1,  c.  8, 9,  1.  9,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c. 

11.— P<Mtf.3,c.24,1.4,c.3and97. A  friend 

of  JEneas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy. 
Virg.  JBn.  10,  v.  194.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Caunus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to  others, 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  sister  Bybl is. 
He  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called 
by  his  own  name.  Vid.  BpbUs.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
fab.  11.     Fw*.  Parti. 

CedrbItis,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung 
on  lofty  cedars. 

Celjbno,  I.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 
Ovid.  4,  Fast.  v.  173.— II.  One  of  the  harpies, 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  Virg.  JBn.  3, 
v.945. 

Celbus,  a  king  of  Eteusis,  father  to  Triptole- 
mus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  Vid.  TripUdtmms.  His  rustic  dress 
became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricultural  instruments,  made  of  osiers,  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  V.  506, 1.  5,  v. 
996.— Virg.  O.  1,  v.  IQb.—ApdUn.  1,  e.  5.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  14. 

Celmus,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom* 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was  changed 
into  a  magnet  stone  for  saying  that  Jupiter  was 
mortal.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  98L 

Centauhi,  a«peop1e  of  Theasary,  half  men 
and  half  hones.  This  fable  of  theexistence  of 
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theCm  mats,  wK**4T*9*ft*m&*FQ*&9fo*t 
lew  of  a  hornet  arises  from  the  ancient  people 
of  Tbeaanty  having  earned  heeses,  and  having 
appeared  to  the  neighbour*  mounted  oq  hone- 
baefc,  a  sight  very  aaoommon  at  that  tin*,  aad 
waton,  when  si  n  distance,  seems  only  one  body, 
and  cotiseoueutrr  one  oreeture.  Some  derive 
the  name  «n  9*»  *******  rmp**,  feedine;  htits, 
because  they  went  on  horseback  after  their  balls 
which  had  strayed,  or  because  they  hoated  wiM 
bsib  with  horses.  Borne  of  the  ancient*  have 
nauaiaiaed,  that  taonsstrs  like  the  Centaurs 
can  have  existed  in  the  natural  eoameof  things. 
Plat  esch  in  Jfrswss,  mentions  one  seen  by  Pe- 
riender,  tyrant  of  Corinth.;  and  Pliny  7,  c*  3, 
says,  that  he  saw  ant  embalmed  in  honey,  which 
had  neen  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claadios,  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
with  the  LapiCmn  is  famous  ia  history.  Ovid 
has  elegantly  described  k,  and  k  has  also  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaccua, 
ic&j,  and  Pensanias  in  finis*,  says,  it  was  repre- 
sented  in  the  temple  of  Jnvte*,  at  Oiyropia,  and 
also  at  Athens,-  by  Phidias  and  Parrbasius  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  36,  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this 
battle  was  a  qoarrel  ft  the  marriage  of  Hippo* 
damia  with  Pirfehous,  where  the  Centaurs,  in* 
toaicated  with  wine,  behaved  wkh  rudeness  to 
the  women  that  were  present.  Such  an  insoit 
irritated  Hercoles,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lepittun,  who  defeated  the  Centanrs,  and  obliged 
them  to  leave  their  country  and  retire  to  Ar- 
cadia. Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  time 
punished  by  Hercules*  who,  when  he  was  going 
to  hunt  the  boaf  of  Erymanthus,  was  kindly 
entertained  by  the  Centaur  Phows,  who  gave 
him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the 
Centanrs,  but  had  been  given  them  on  condition 
of  their  treating  Hercules  with  it  whenever  be 
pawed  through  their  territory.  They  resented 
the  liberty  which  Hercules  took  with  their  wine, 
and  attacked  him  with  Utrf.  The  hero  de- 
fended himself  with  his  arrows,  and  defeated 
his  adversaries,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Cen- 
tal Chiron.    Chiron  had  been  the 


of  Hercules,  and  therefore  they  honed  that  he 
would  desist  m  his  presence.  Hercules,  though 
awed  at  the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded 
his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  hk  the  excessive 
pftflu  he  swfeted,  exchanged  immortality  far 
death.  The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercu* 
les  the  more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  pre* 
sent  were  all  extirpated  by  his  hand.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Centanrs  were  Chiron,  En> 
Wo*,  Amyctis,  QryheflB,  Cawmas,  Lycfdas, 
Arneu*,  Medon,  Rhcetns,  Pisenor,  Mermeros, 
Pheltts.  Ad.  fHfid.4^T&l*etCkii.9.<-HlU. 
&n.-*RhSiod.  m-  8**L  fkrcul~-&mur.  Ml,  <*> 
Od^-OPid.  mt.  M.-*Strab.  9.~Po«.  6,c  10, 
Aev-CKe*.  P.  H.  11,  c.  %.—Ar»U*d.  %  c.  3, 1. 
5.— FSr*.  J&h.  u\  v.  2dS.-~ffygi%.  mb.  38  and 
6sV— JPinder,  f^vM.  fl. 

Cipelt.TW,  i  son  of  ttefoncu*.  king  of  Thee-, 
sary,  by  Df  omede,  daughter  ef  Xuthua,  married 
Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheust  kihg'  of 
Athens.  Aurora  ferl  re  love  with  him,  and  car- 
ried him  away ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Pro* 
cris.  The  goddem  sent  him  brick;  end  to  try 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  oh  a 
different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 


Procris  in  the  habit  of*  merchant.  Pram 
was  deaf  to  every  ofier  ^  but  she  sunered  her. 
self  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stranger, 
who  discovered  himself  the  very  moment  lati 
Procris  had  yielded  up  her  virtue*  This  a*, 
cneastenee  so  ashamed  Procris.  that  she  fled 
(Wan  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing in  the  island  of  Eobcta,  where  she  was  ai- 
mtfted  among  the  attendants  of  Disuse,  was 
presented  her  with  a  dog  always  sore  of  hs 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  imssedifs  aim  and 
always  returned  to  the  hands  of  its  amisiiessof 
its  own  accord.  -  Alter  this  Procris  returned  si 
disguise  to  Cephnlus,  who  wna  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  seme  nnnurar*!  conceeskssie 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Precris.  Proem 
discovered  herself  at  the  moment  that  Cenhalet 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  reooncilinftiea 
was  easily  made  between  them.  They  love) 
one  another  with  more  tenderness  than  before, 
end  Cephalus  received  from  his  wife  the  pre- 
sents or  Diana,  As  he  was  particularly  And 
of  hunting,  he  every  morning  early  repaired  ta 
the  woods,  and  after  mnehlotl  and  fatane,  hud 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly 
called  lor  Avre,  or  the  refreshing  breean.  This 
ambiguous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
Jealous  Procris  that  Cephalos  daily  paid  a  visit 
to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Proem 
too  readily  believed  the  mionneiion,  and  secret- 
ly followed  her  husband  into  the  woods.  Ac- 
cording to  his  daily  custom,  Cephalos  retired 
to  the  shade,  and  called  after  Ann.  At  the 
name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly  lifted  up  her 
head  to  see  her  expected  rival.  Her  motion 
occasioned  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  the 
bush  that  concealed  her ;  and  as  Cepbalns  lis- 
tened,  he  thought  it  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he 
let  fly  his  unerring  dart  Procris  was  struck 
to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  in  the  anas 
of  her  husband,  confessing  that  ill-grounded 
jealousy  was  the  cause  ef  her  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Apbllodoru*  there  were  two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Cephalus  j  one,  son  of  Mercery 
and  Heme,  carried  away  by  Aurora,  with  whom 
he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Titbonu*.  The  other  married  Procris, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical  event  men- 
tioned above.  Cephalus  was  lather  of  Arccsies 
by  Procris,  and  of  Phanon,  according  to  Heated, 
by  Aurora.  Ovid.  M*.  7,  fab.  96.~-A*s» 
fab  189.^AnmOed.  3,  c.  15. 

Cepbbus,  1.  a  king  of  -Ethiopia,  father  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  eensteRa* 
tion  after  his  death.  OvUL  M*.  4*  v.  669,  L  &, 
v.  1S.~~#\b«*.  4,  c  35, 1.  8,  c.  ^—AneJfat  1,  c 
B,l.a»cl,4  and  7,  L  3,  c.  9,  mentions  one, 
son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belns.  The 
format  he  makes  king  of  Tegea,  and  lather  of 
Stcrope;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  against  Hip* 
poeonn,  where  they  were  killed.  The  latter  he 
cells  king  of  A£ihiopta,  and  father  of  Andro- 
meda.~-*-~»II.  A  son  of  Lyenrgue,  present  at  the 
chase  of  the  Cnlydonian  boar.    ApnU*d.  1,  c  ft. 

CfcpaisfADRft.  a  patronymic  of  Eteoeles,  son  of 
Andreas  and  Evippe.  from  the  supposition  ofhis 
being  the  son  of  the  Cephisns.    P***.  9,  e.  34. 

Cffehiaus,  a  doe  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of  Eehid- 

t'a  onion  with  Typhon.    Be  had  pwheada 
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according  to  Hesfcd,  and  Arte,  ifttordiftg  to 
user  mytbologiBt&  He  was  stationed  at  the 
ininnce  of  hcH,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  pre- 
sent the  living  from  entering  the  internal  re- 
rjons,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their 
ronfinement.  Orpheus  lulled  htm  to  steep  with 
his  lyre;  and  Hertwtos  dragged  aim  from  hell 
when  he  went  to  redeem  Aloeste.  Vltg.  JSn. 
5,  7.  134, 1. 6,  v.  417/t-iftM*-.  CM.  11,  v.  688. 
--/tow.  9,  e.  31,  1.  3,  c.  86.— .Eftriwt.  7***g. 
3ia-TOatf.  1,  el.  10,  V.  36. 

Cercyon,  and  CerctSnss,  A  king  of  Eleusis, 
son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vul- 
can. He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with 
him ;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they 
were  easily  conquered  and  pat  to  death.  After 
many  cruelties,  he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrest- 
ling, and  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
by  his  antagonist.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  439.— 
ffygin.  fab.  187,— Jful.  in  Thes.—Paus.  1,  c. 
5  and  39. 

Craw,  the  goddess  of  com  and  of  hamate, 
was  datighter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.    She  bad 
a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Pbere- 
phata,  fruitJcanng,  and  afterwards  •Proser- 
pine, this  daughter  was  tarried  away  by  Plu- 
to as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  wasgriev- 
ous  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily*; 
and  when  night  came,  she  lighted  two  torches 
in  the  flames  of  Mount  JBtna,  to  continue  her 
search  by  night  all  over  the  world.    She  at  last 
found  her  veil  near  the  fountain  Crane ;  but 
no  intelligence  could  be  received  of  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  till  at  last  the  nymph  Are- 
thusa  informed  her  that  her  daughter  had  been 
carried  away  by  Pluto.    During  the  inquiries 
of  Geres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  be- 
came barren :  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss  which 
mankind  had  suffered  by  her  absence,  the  god- 
dess went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  the  most 
desolate  country  in  the  world,  and  instructed 
Triptolemus,  or  Eleusis,  in  every  thing  which 
concerned  agriculture.    She  taught  him  how 
to  plough  the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  .corn, 
to  make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
fruit  trees.    After  these  instructions,  she  gave 
him  her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel 
all  over  the  world,  and  communicate  his  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth.     Vid.  lYiptolemn*.    Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.    Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  god- 
less;  and  Diodorus  says,  that  she  and  her 
laughter  made  their  first  appearance  to  man- 
kind in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a  nup- 
ial  dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  married.Pro- 
e  r  pine.    The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly  sacrifice 
o  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities ; 
nd  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  through  which  Plu- 
:>  opened  himself  a  passage  with  his  trident, 
rhen  carrying  away  Proserpine,  was  publicly 
on  on  red  with  an  offering  of  bulls,  and  the 
lood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters  of 
le  fountain.    Besides  these,  other  ceremonies 
►ere  observed  in  honour  or  the  goddess  who 
ad  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.    The 
Dirnnemoration  of  the  rape  was  celebrated 
Snot  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
iarch  or  Ceres  at  the  time  that  corn  is  sown 


in  the  earth.  The  latter  ftstrval  contmued**ix 
successive  days.  Attica,  which  had  been  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess,  grate- 
fully remembered  her  favours  in  the  celebration 
of  the  fileusinian  mysteries.  Vid.  Eleusini*. 
Ceres  also  performed  the  duties  of  a  legislator, 
and  the  Sicilians  found  the  advantages  of  her 
salutary  laws ;  hence  her  surname  of  Thestuo- 
phora.  She  is  the  same  as  the  has  vf  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  her  worship*  ft  is  said,  was  first 
brought  into  Greece  by  Erecbtheus,  In  their 
sacrifices  the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant 
sow,  as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  corn 
was  yet  in  grass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after 
the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round  the 
field.  Ceres  wts  represented  with  a  garland 
of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head;  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy, 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  She  appears  as  a 
country-woman  mounted  on  the  bacx  of  an  ox, 
and  carrying  a  basket  on  her  left  arm,  and  hold* 
ing  a  hoe ;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  us  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Berecyntbia,  Ac.  The  Romans  paid  her 
great  adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month 
of  April,  during  eight  days.  They  always 
bore  lighted  torches  in  commemoration  of  the 
goddess;  and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  was  punished 
with  death.  Certs  is  metaphorically  called  bremd 
and  corn,  as  the  word  Bacckus  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  vine.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  5,  1. 8,  c. 
1, 1. 3, c.  19  and  14—  Pom*.  1,  c.  31, 1.  8,  c.  34, 
1.  3,  c.  83, 1. 8.  c.  85,  sc-DM  1,  Ac.— Huiod. 
Theog.—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  417.— MH.  fab.  7, 8, 
Ac. — Claudia*.  <fe  Rapt.  P+os.~Cic.  in  Verr.— 
CaUvmatk.  in  Or.—LivSQhXi&Zlr-SUU.  Thtb. 
18.— /Kaiyj.  Bed.  1,  c.  33.— Bygin.  P.  A.  8. 

Ceto.  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married:  Phorcys;  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Oorgons,  Ac.  Btsiod.  7%eog.  v.  837.— Imomi. 
9  v.  646. 

'  Cfcus,  and  Cxou,  I.  a  son  of  Cains  and  Terra, 
who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Asteria.    Btsiod.   Thtog.  v.  135.— Ftrg. 

Mn.  4,  v.  179. II.  The  rather  of  Trceiene. 

Homer.  B.  8,  v.  364. 

Cfcvx,  a  king  of  Trachinfa,  son  of  Lucifer 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Clafos.  His 
wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the  sen* 
shore.  They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcyons.  Vid.  Alcyone.  Ovid.  Mot.  1, 
v.  587.— Poms.  1.  C.  33.  According  to  ApoUod. 
1,  c.  7, 1. 8.  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and  the 
king  of  Trachinia  were  two  different  persons. 
CHALKS,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  8,  c.  5. 

Chalciofb,  I.  a  daughter  of  JEetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus,  son  of  Athassas, 
who  had  fled  to  her  /ather*s  court  for  protec- 
tion. She  had  some  children  by  Phryxus,  and 
she  preserved  her  life  from  the  avarice  and  cru- 
elty of  her  father,  who  had  murdered  her  hus- 
band to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.   Ovid.  Beroid. 

17,  v.  832.— jfftyri*.  fab.  14,  Ae.« II.  The 

daughter  of  Rhexenor,  who  married  JSgeua. 
ApoUod.  Ztc.l. 
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Ohamxm,  a  Measenian,  who  reminded  Anti- 
lochua  son  of  Nestor,  to  beware  of  the  J&thio- 
pians,  by  whom  ha  was  to  perish. 

Chaos,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
and  confused  assemblage  of  inactive  elements, 
which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-existed  the 
formation  of  the  world,  and  from  which  the 
universe  was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of 
a  superior  being.  This  doctrine  was  first 
•  established  by  Hesiod,  from  whom  the  succeed- 
ing poets  have  copied  it;  and  it  is probable  that 
it  was  obscurely  drawn  from  the  account  of 
Moses,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  San* 
choniathon,  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Chaos  was  deemed  by  some 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as 
one  of  the  infernal  deities.  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v. 
510.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  1. 

Charitei,  and  Gratia,  the  Graces,  daughters 
of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three  in 
number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 
They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand.  Tbey  presided  over  kind- 
ness and  all  good  offices,  ana  their  worship  wa» 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  naked,  because 
kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  sincerity  and 
candour.  The  moderns  explain  the  allegory  of 
their  holding  their  hands  joined,  by  observing, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never- 
ceasing  intercourse  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence among  friends.  Their  youth  denotes  tbe 
constant  remembrance  that  we  ought  ever  to 
have  of  kindnesses  received;  and  their  virgin 
purity  and  innocence  teach  us,  that  acts  of 
benevolence  ought  to  be  done  without  any  ex- 
pectations of  restoration,  and  that  we  ought 
never  to  suffer  others  or  ourselves  to  be  guilty 
of  base  or  impure  favours.  Homer  speaks  only 
of  two  Graces. 

Charon,  a  god  of  hell,.son  of  Erebus  and 
Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acheron,  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  boat  without  previously  wan- 
dering on  the  shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
any  living  person  presented  himself  to  cross  the 
Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before 
he  showed  Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Sibyl ;  and  Charon  was 
imprisoned  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 
robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eves.  His  garment 
i*  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered 
with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  admis- 
sion, it  was  always  usual  among  the  ancients  to 
place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  money  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon 
and  his  boat  is  borrowed. from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  dead  were  carried  across  a  lake,  where 
sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  actions,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  Vid.  Ackerusia.  JHodA.Senec.in 
Ber.  Far.  ad.  3,  v.  765.—  Virg.  JBn.  6.  v.  898, 
Ac     H*  Part  II. 
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Cbsloiib,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  lortoj* 
by  Mercury,  for  not  being  present  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Jupiier  andjuno,  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual silence  for  having  ridiculed  these  deities. 
-  Cbclomis,  a  daughter  of  Leonidas,  long  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  Sbeaecoo 
panied  her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PluLin  Agid.  «f-  CUom. 

Cbimjou,  L  a  celebrated  monster,  spnng 
from  Echidna  and  Typbon,  which  had  three 
beads,  that  of  a  lion,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  vomited  flames.  The  fore  pans 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  middle  was 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  those 
of  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived  in  Lycia,  aboat 
the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  orders  Bellere- 
phon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  overcame 
it.  This  fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the 
recollection  that  there  was  a  burning  moonniia 
in  Lycia,  called  Chimsera,  whose  top  was  the 
resort  of  lions  on  account  of  its  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  the  middle,  which  was  fruitful,  was  cov- 
ered with  goats ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy 
ground  abounded  wuh  serpents.  BeHerophon 
is  said  to  have  conquered  theChimaera,  became 
be  first  made  his  habitation  on  that  monntain. 
Plutarch  says  that  it  is  the  captain  of  some 
pirates,  who  adorned  theirship  with  the  images 
of  a  lion, a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  From  tbe  union 
of  the  Chimsera  with  Orthos,  sprang  the  Sphinx, 
and  the  lion  of  Nemaea,  Homer.  JL  6,  v.  181. 
—Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v.  392.— Ajm&m*.  1,  c.  9,  L  2, 
c  X—bucret.  5,  v.  903.— Ovid.  9,  Met.  v.  646. 

— Virg.  jBn.  6,  v.  288. II.  One  of  the  ships 

in  the  fleet  of  tineas.    Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  lia 

ChiSne,  I.  a  daughter  of  Daedalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  became  enamoured.  She 
became  mother  of  Philammon  and  Autoryetts 
the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  Apollo, 
became  an  excellent  musician:  and  the  latter 
was  equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which 
his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.    Chiome 

Sew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods, 
at  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  thai  of 
Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 
goddess  and  changed  into  a  hawk.    Ovid,  Afd 

11,  fab.  a II.  A  daughter  of  Boreas  and 

Orithyia,  who  had  Eumolpusby  Neptune.  She 
threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  nut  he  was  preserved 
by  his  father.  ApoUod.  3.  c.  15.— Poau.  1.  c. 3& 

Chiron,  a  centaur,  half  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  was  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants 
and  medicinal  herbs ;  and  he  instructed,  in  all 
the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age ; 
such  as  Achilles,  J&culapius,  Herrntat,  Jason, 
Peleus,  JEneas,  Ac.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
knee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  in  bis 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  As  the  wound  was  in- 
curable, and  the  cause  of  the  most  excruciating 
pains,  Chiron  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of 
immortality.  His  prayers  were  heard,  and  he 
was  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  constella- 
tions, under  the  name  of  Sagittarius.  Hesiod. 
in  Scut*.— Homer.  R.  11— P<au.  X  a  18, 1.  &» 
c.  19, 1. 9,  c.  31.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  «7G  -ApoUod. 
2,  c.  5,  L  3,  c.  13.— ffonrf.  e?pod.  13. 

Cbxoe,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  aitti  Of 
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yearly  fesiivals  called  Chtoefe,  were  celebrated 
wnii  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram  was 
always  sacrificed  to  ber.  The  name'of  Chfoe 
is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as| 
Fiavat  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  corn. 
The  name,  from,  us  signification,  (xXt*,  kerba 
wrens)  has  generally  been  applied  to  women 
possessed  of  beamy  and  simplicity. 

Chloeis,  I.  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar* 
ried  Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Ovid.  Fast.  5. — II.  A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
son  of  Jasosand  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
leus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except  Nes- 
tor, were  killed  by  Hercules.  Homer.  Od.  11, 
v.  280.— /><wu.  2,  c.  21, 1.  9,  c.  36. 

Chonnidas,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 
seus, by  his  grandfather  Pittheus,  king  of  Troe- 
zene.  The  Athenians  instituted  sacrifices  to 
him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  inculcated 
into  his  pupil.    Ptut.  in  Ties. 

Cbronos,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn,  or  Time, 
in  whose  honour  festivals,  called  Chronia,  were 
yearly  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and  some  of 
the  Greeks. 

Chrtsaob,  a  son  of  Medusa  and  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Medusa,  armed  with  vgolden  sword, whence 
bis  name  xpwos  aop.  He  mart  led  Callirhoe, 
>ne  of  the  OceaD ides,  by  whom  he  had  Geryon, 
Echidna,  and  the  Chimaera.  Bssiod.  Tkeog. 
r  295. 

Crrysaoreus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
emple  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Carians  as- 
sembled upon  any  public  emergency.   Strab.  4. 

Crrtbbs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Chrtstpfus,  I.  a  natural  son  of  Pelojps,  high- 
y  favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Hippoda- 
nia,  his  frtep-mother,  ordered  her  own  sons, 
Aureus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw 
lis  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  they 
vere  banished.  Some  say  that  Hippodamia's 
tons  refused  to  murder  Cbrysxppus,  and  that  she 
lid  it  herself.  Ehfgin.  fab.  85.— Plato,  do  Leg. 
i— Apollod.  3,  c.  6.— Pans.  6,  c.  20. 

Chthoma,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a  tem- 
>le  built  to  her  by  Chtbonia,at  Hermione.  She 
tad  a  festival  there  called  by  the  same  name, 
rod  celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele- 
bration, the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and 
i  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel, 
nth  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Be- 
ind  was  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken 
rom  the  herd.  Whan  they  came  to  the  temple, 
!*e  victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women, 
rmed  with  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer.  A 
econd,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
ke  manner  despatched  by  the  oW  women ;  and 
:  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same 
ide.     Pans.  2,  c.  35. 

Chjx,  a  son  of  Phoenix,  or,  according  to  He- 
odotus,  of  Agenor,  who,  after  seeking  in  vain 
is  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  country  to  which 
e  save  the  name  of  Cilicia.  ApoUod.  8,  e.  L 
-Heredot.  7,  c.  91. 

Cinaradas,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
is,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
t  Paphos.  Tacit.  2.  JGRs*.  c.  3. 
Cm*  u,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
ver  marriages,  and  was>supposed  to  untie  the 
irdle  of  new  brides. 
Part  IIU-4  T 


Camus,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Pinkos* 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Cinyras,  according 
to  some,  stabbed  himself.  He  was  so  rich,  that 
his" opulence,  Uke  that  of  Croasus,  became  pro- 
verbial. Ovid. MtL  \0,  fob.9. —Pint. in  ParalL 
—Bygin.  fab.  242, 248,  Ac. 

Circe,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  cele- 
biated  for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  veno- 
mous herbs.  She  was  sister  to  J&etes,  king  of 
Colchis,  and  Pasipha?,  the  wife  of  Minos.  She 
married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom 
she  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom.  She  was 
expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  ber  fa- 
ther upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called 
JEsea.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence ;  and  all 
his  companions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure 
and  voluptuousness,  were  changed  by  Circe's 
potions  into  filthy  swine.  Ulysses,  who  was 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  by  an  herb 
called  moby,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded,  swoid  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
former  state.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero 
with  pleasures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous 
retreat,  Ulysses  bad  by  Circe  one  son  called 
Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to  Hesiod,  called 
Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  year 
Ulysses  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at 
his  departure,  the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend 
into  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended? him.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  to  8cylla  her  rival,  and  to 
Picus.  Vid.  Scvtta  and  Pious.  Ovid.  Met.  14. 
fab.  1  and  5.— tforat.  1,  ep.  9, 1. 1,  od.  17.— Virg. 
Ed.  8,  v.  TO.— jEn.  3,  v.  386,  1. 7,  v.  10,  dec— 
Bvgin.  fab.  IVS.—ApoUon.  4.  Arg.— Homer. 
Od.  10,  v.  136,  tot.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.—Besiod. 
Tk.  956.— Strab.  5. 

ClavIger,  a  surname  of  Janus,  from  his  be- 
ing represented  with  a  key.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 
298.  Hercules  received  also  that  surname,  as 
he  was  armed  with  a  dab.  Ovid.  Met.  lb,  y.  984. 

Cleodoza,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 
phion, changed  into  a  stone  as  a  punishment 
for  her  mother's  pride.    Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Clio,  I.  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  plectrum 
or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  signifies  hon- 
our and  reputation,  («Xw,  gloria  /)  and  it  was 
her  office  faithfully  to  record  the  actions  of 
brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya- 
cintha  by  Pierua,  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also 
mother  of  Hymenams,  and  Ialemus,  according 
to  others.    Hesioa\  T%eog.  v.  75. — Apollod.  1,  c. 

3.— Strab.  14. II.  One  of  Cyrene's  nymphs. 

Virg.  0. 4,-v.  341. 

Cuts,  the  wife  of  Cyzicus,  who  hung  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  husband  dead.  Apollon. 
I.— Orpheus. 

Cloactna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloaca*.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Ve- 
nus, whose  statue,  was  found  in  the  Cloaca, 
whence  the  name.  The  Cloacae  were  large 
receptacles  for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole 
city,  beRUB  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  and  finished 
by  Tarquin  'the  Proud.  They  were  built  all 
under  the  city;  so  that,  according  to  an  expres- 
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m  tf  Pliny  Russe  seemed  to  he 
between  heaven  anl  earth.  The 
so  strong,  and  the  stones  119  large,  thai  though 
they  were  contiauaJly  washed  by  imnvitiiinii  tor- 
rents, they  renssineo  unhurt  daring  above  WO 
years.  There  wete  public  oflicers  these*  to 
take  care  of  the  Cloacae,  called  CnrmUns  Cfce- 
mrmm  nrbis.    Urn.  8,  a.  48.*— Ass,  6\  c.  99. 

ClotbkI,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Partes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  aid  Themis,  or,  according 
to  Iiesiod,  of  Night,  was  swajsed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  Ska  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name,  («Aw*«#,  U  spin.)  She 
was  represented  wearing  a  crow*  with  seven 
stars,  and  covered  with  a  variegated  robe.  Vid. 
Pare*.  Hesiod.  T%*og.  v.  %\&—A}k>U*L  1,  c.  & 

Cldactna,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
was  erected  in  that  place  where  peace  wasmade 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabiaea,  after  the 
rape  of  the  virgins.    Vid.  Ocarina. 

Closmjs,  the  surname  of  Janus  when  his 
temple  was  shut.    Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v.  190. 

Cltmene,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te» 
thys,  who  married  Japetus,  by  whom  she  had 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  Menc0iiu3,and  Epimetbeus. 
Bested.  7~Aw.— IL  The  mother  of  Phsston 
by  Apollo.  Ovid.  AM.  1,  v.  766.- — III.  The 
mother  of  Homer.  Id,  10,  e,  94.— —IV.  A 
female  servant  of  Helen,  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 
Ovid.  Bfcrmd.  1%  r.  tffl.—Hbmer.  M.  3,  v.  144. 

Cwmbneidbs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Prat- 
ton's  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

ClyteMnestra,  a  daughter  of  TVnderus, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ClyiU,  or  ClyHs,  L  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  de* 
sarted  by  aer  lover,  and  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  flower,  commonly  called  a  sun- 
flower, which  still  turns  its  bead  towards  the 
sun  fn  bis  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  fab.  3,  Ac—— IL  A  daughter  of  Am- 
phidamus,  mother  Of  Mope,  by  Tnatalua'— — 
111.  A  concubine  of  Amtutor,  son  of  Phrastor, 
whose  calumDy  caused  AmyntoT  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  fately**ceusedson  Phoenix*— -IV. 
A  daughter  of  Pahdarus. 

Cacalus,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably 
received  Dodatus  when  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily  the  daughters 
of  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Otid.  JHW.  ft  v. 
961.— Zftod.*. 

Cceujs,  or  TJuAwus,  an  ancient  deity,  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  Hy- 
perion, Ae.  He  was  sou  of  Terra,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  The  number  of  his  ChiK 
dren,  according  to  some,  amounted  to  forty-five. 
They  were  called  Titans,  and  were  so  closely 
confined  by  their  lather,  that  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  were  supported  by-their  moth- 
er, who  provided  them  with  a  scythe.  Saturn 
armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and  deprived 
his  father  of  ihe  organs  or  generation,  as  he 
wan  going:  to  unite  himrelf  to  Terra,  From 
the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  sprang 
the  gfeats,  furies,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated 
parts  ware  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  from  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.    flUied.  Ac. 

Combtuo,  a  daughter  of  PterikuMS  who*  6V- 
pnved  her  lather  of  a  golden  hair  in  his  head, 


wis  put  to 

death  by  Ams&kfron  for  her  perfidy.  Afot%t± 
Cosras,  the  god  of  revelry,  feaatmg,  and  noo> 
il  ente/tsmisauits.     During  his  festivab 
and  women  exchanged  each  other's  drea. 
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Be  was  represented  as  a  young  and  druakei 
man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  his  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  faJbac. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  upon  an 
and  turning  himself  when  the  beat  of  the 
ling  torch  scorched  his  side.  Pkil.*.k*% 
—Phi.  Qwest  JCmpu 

Conooanu,  the  goddess  of  pence  and  concent 
at  Rome,  to  whom  CamiHus  first  raised  a  tem- 
ple in  the  capital,  where  the  magistrates  ofiri 
assembled  for  the  transaction  0/ public  bmsneu. 
She  had,  besides  this,  other  temples  and  statue*, 
and  was  addressed  to  promote  the  peace  ant 
union  of  families  and  citizens.  PUU.  in  CarniL 
+-Plm.  93,  c  l.~~Cfe.pr*  Dim*.— Ovid,  lust 
l,v.639,l.6,v.«T 

ConuUltou,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  Fncpus  at  Lattp- 
sacus.    S*ru*.&, 

CoNNiDJts.     Vid  QUmnidas. 

■Couskhitms,  the  name  which  the  Roman 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  DU  sup- 
ram  gentium.  The  word  signifies  as  much  as 
cenmntiantes,  that  is,  who  consented  to  the  de- 
liberations of  Jupiter's  council.  They  weft 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Romas  hat 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines : — 

June,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus JMsn, 
Mercurius,  Jovit  Actuates,  Vulcanus,  JpwBa. 
Vmro,  deR.IL 

Oowsoa,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Mexi- 
mns  Circus,  to  show  that  councils  ought  lobe 
secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppose  that  it  b 
the  same  as  Neptunus  Equestris.  Remote*  in- 
stituted festivals  to  his  honour,  called  Cssnu- 
alts,  during  the  celebration  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans Carried  away  the  Sabine  women.  Vid 
Consuaks  Lmdi,  Part  II.  PsnL  in  Atm.-~-.aV 
sen.  €Q,andeleg.  me  far.  It  V&.—Ih+nf*.  Jssl  1. 
— £*«.  1,  c  9. 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.  Scmer.  R. 

Cons,  the  goddess'  of  plenty*  among  rat 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled 
with  grapes,  fruit,  && 

Gopatos.  a  son  Of  Pelopa,  who  fled  to  Myeean 
atthedeatbof  iDhitus.    Aprted.  %  c,  &. 

Coas,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
serpine. Festivals,  called  Cvrvfe,  were  mso> 
tuted  to  her  honour  in  Greece, 

Confess*,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  at  Culydon  a 
BcBotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  CaJJirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis- 
dain. He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  Tinted 
the  country  with  a  pestilence.  The  CaMo- 
nians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease 
the  god  by  sacrificing  Caltirhoe  on  his  asm*. 
The  nymph  whs  lad  to  the  altar,  and  Ouresus, 
who  was  to  sacrifice  her.  forgot  his  resentment 
and  stabbed  himself.  Caifrhoe,conseiouBofBr- 
ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Ceresus,  killed  herseh 
on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  which  afierwaroN 
bore  her  name.    Pans.  7,  e.  91. 

Coats,  a  sunmsse*of  Mroerva  among  nV 
Arcadians.    Cic  de  Nat.  0.3,  c  «A 
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CoRdwts,  a  lei*  of  Argoto,  who  lotted  a 
>rpeat  called  Pome,  sent  fay  ApoHo  to  avenge 
Lrgos,  and  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  lam- 
er of  the  furies*  His  country  we*  enacted 
rith  the  plague,  and  lie  consulted  the  oracle  of 
telphi,  which  commanded  hiai  to  build  a  tent* 
le,  where  a  tripod,  which  wsa  given  him, 
lould  fall  from  hie  hand*  Pot*.  I,  t.  4& 
't<*.  Part  II. 

CoaoNia,  L  a  daughter**  Phlecyas,  loved  by 
ipollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  bar  lorer, 
rno  killed  her  oa  account  of  her  criminal  par- 
ality  to  Isehys  toe  Thessalien.  The  child 
ras  preserved  and  called  JSsculapius;  and  the 
lother,  after  death,  received  divine  honours, 
nd  had  a  statue  at  Sicyoo,  ia  her  eon's  temple, 
r  hieh  was  never  exposed  to  public  view.  Pom. 
,  c.  26.— —II  The  daughter  of  Coronesos, 
in?  of  Pbocis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Miner- 
al when  flying  before  Neptune.    Ovid.  Mm. 

,  v.  543. III.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas 

ad  Pleione. 

Coftoiros,  I.  a  son  of  Apoflo.    Pons.  2,  c.  6. 

II.  A  son  of  Phortnena,  king  of  the  Lap* 

hoe.     Diod.4. 

Corybantes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
bo  Cralli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals 
bey  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de» 
irious.  They  first  inhabited  on  mount  Ida, 
nd  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
>rought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
eceived  their  name  from  Coronas,  son  of  Jesus 
.nd  Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  rites  of 
ds  mother  into  Pbfygia.  There  was  a  festival 
it  Cnossus,  ia  Crete,  called  Ctrybanliea,  in 
ommemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
Vacated  Jupiter.  VUL  Omnia.  Pam.  6,  c> 
n.—Oied.  6.— BbtoL  L  od.  16.— -Fir*.  jB*.  9. 
r.  617,  Lie,  t.  450. 

Cory cine*,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
bot  of  Parnassus.  The  name  is  often  applied 
o  the  muses.    Ovid,  Met.  1,  v.  990. 

Corymbifbr,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
lis  wearing  a  crown  of  esrym&t,  certain  berries 
hat  grow  oa  the  ivy.    Ovid.  1.  FaM.  V.  393. 

CoftTToa,  a  kins;  of  Etrnria,  father  to  Jasius, 
rhom  Dardanus  is  said  to  have  pat  to  death  to 
»btain  the  kingdom. 

Com*,  a  giant,  son  of  Oositts  and  Terra, 
*ho  had  109  bands  and  60  heads.  Betiod. 
Tkeof.  v.  147. 

Corrvi^us,  a  surname  of  Atoolapios,  won 
(hipped  on  the  borders  of  the  Eurotas.  His 
emple  was  raised  hy  Hercules*    Pats.  3,  c.  19. 

Cotttto,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  CWyJtie,  was  celebrated 
*y  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Threcianft,  Ac., 
luring  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called  Bap- 
kb.  A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed 
in  Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car- 
ried about  boughs  hang  with  cakes  and  fruit, 
which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off 
[t  was  a  capital  punfehment  to  reveal  whatever 
was  seen  or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and 
it  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is 
inppoKd  to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres. 
Bbtut.  epod.  17,  r.  *£»**.  2,  v.  91. 

Creom,  I.  a  king  of  Corinth*  was  son  of  Sisy- 
phus. He  promised  his  daughter  aiance  to 
•ason,  Who  repudiated  Media.  To  revenge 
■he  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  for  a 


present  a  gown  covered  with  poison, 
pot  it  oa.  and  was  seised  with  sudden  pains* 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the 
greatest  torments.  The  house  also  was  con- 
snmed  by  the  fire,  and  Creen  and  his  family 
shared  Glance's  fate.  ApUlod.  1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c  7. 
—Bwry?.  s»  MuL—Byglm.  fab.  96.— 01*4.4. 
—-II.  A  son  of  Mencetiu*.  brother  to  Jocasta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  CEdipns.  At  the  deats. 
of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  as* 
cended  the  vacant  Ihrone  of  Thebes.  Vid.  £**- 
•da.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Theseus, 
who  had  made  war  against  him  at  the  request 
of  Adrastdft,  because  he  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives.  Vid.  BUodn,  Potfrnwa,  Adr*stu$, 
(Edipns.  Ap*U0d.ttc66,&c.^Pm**.  I,c39# 
1.  9,  c.  6,  dtc— Stai.  im  TkAr—Sfhod.  t» 
Amtig.~Diod.lmU. 

GasotrrUons,  a  son  ef  Hercules  by  Megnra, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  fothcr  because 
he  had  slain  Lycos. 

Cacnats,  the  wife  of  Aoastns,  king  of  lot* 
ehos,who  fell  in  love  with  Petals,  son  of  iEacus. 
She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte,  or  Astidamia* 
Ptndmf»  Afem.  4. 

Crbthsus,  a  son  of  Jfiolus,  father  of  JEon,  by 
Tyro,  his  brother's  daughter.    Apt*.  1.  c  7,  Ac. 

CRBtrsA,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth. 
As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who  had  di- 
vorced Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  garment. 
which  immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  and 
she  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments. 
She  had  received  this  gown  as  a  gift  froin.Me* 
dea,  who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the 
infidelity  of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Glauce.  Vid, 
Part  IT.    Ovid,  dt  AH.  Ha.  1,  v.  335. 

Cai  missus,  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daughter,  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer  her 
to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which  Nep» 
tune  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laomedon» 
Vuk  Ld*med*%.  The  daughter  came  safe  to 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crimissus,  some  time  af- 
ter, went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so 
disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorpbosine:  himself  into  what* 
ever  shape  he  pleased.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Cnoccs,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a  flower 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
of -his  love,' and  Smilax  Was  metamorphosed 
into  a  yew-tree.    Ovid.  4,  AJU.  v.  983. 

CeoTOFUs,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  to  Psamathe,  the  mother  of  Lines  by 
Apollo.    Osid.mio.49t>. 

CaoTOs,  a  son  of  Rdmene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him 
among  the  constellations}  under  the  name  of 
Sagittarius.    Paws.  9,  c.  99. 

Cupfno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, god  of  love,  and  love  itself,  There  are 
difierent  riadkions  ooaeerning  his  parents.  Ci- 
cero mentions  three  Cupids ;  one,  son  of  Men- 
eery  and  Diana ;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  •  and  the  third,  of  Mftfs  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two ;  Besiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he  says. 
was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  and 
the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  two  CuptdS,  one  of  whom  fc 
a  lively  ingenious  youth,  son  of  Jupitet  tad 
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<ftnss»,  whilst  the  other,  ton  of  Km  and  Ere- 
bus, is  distinguished  by  debauchery  and  riotous 
disposition.  Cnpid  it  represented  as  a  winced 
infant,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver  fuM 
0/  arrows.  On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of . 
antiquity,  he  is  represented  asamusing  himself 
with  some  childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he 
appears  driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  play- 
ing with  a  nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  try- 
ing to  barn  with  a  torch ;  sometimes,  lure  a  con- 
queror, he  marched  triumphantly  with  a  hel- 
met on  his  head,  a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
buckler  on  his  arm.  His  power  was  generally 
known  by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  or 
on  a  dolphin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was 
worshipped  with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mo- 
ther Venus ;  and  as  his  influence  was  extended 
over  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and 
even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his  divinity  was 
universally  acknowledged,  and  vows,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him%  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cupid 
with  Chaos  £ave  birth  to  men ;  and  all  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  earth,  and  even  the  gods 
themselves,  were  the  oflspringof  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Cie.  dt  Nak  D.  3.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  10.— JKstod.  Tkeog.  v.  191, 
Ac— Oppian.  Bali.  4.  Cy*€/r.  2.— £um.  Idyll. 
Z.—Mosckut.—Eurip.  in  Hvppol.—Theoerit. 
HyU.  3, 11,  Ac. 

CimfiTEs,  by  some  considered  the  same  as  the 
Cabiri,  Corybantes,  Ac.  Vid.  Cabiri.  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  the  Cnretes  and  Corybantes, 
whether  gods,  genii,  demigods,  or  the  servants 
of  the  gods,  were  the  attendants  of  Rhea  or 
Cybele ;  as  the  Fauns,  Bacchantes,  and  other 
rural  deities,  formed  the  escort  of  Bacchus. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  besides  the 
Curetes  above  described,  there  were  others  in 
Pbrygia,  who  were  only  servants  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele;  and  who,  on  solemn  occasions 
imitated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Corybantes, 
thus  commemorating  their  actions.  The  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Corybantes  was 
that  of  having  rescued  the  infant  Jove  from 
Saturn,  by  drowning  his  cries  with  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  beating  their  shields  with  their  swords. 
Hence  originated  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which 
the  later  Curetes  honoured  the  goddess,  not 
only  by  striking  their  shields,  but  by  moving 
with  measured  steps,  and  swaying  the  head  to 
And  fro.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
drawing  of  the  crests  upon  their  helmets.  Lu- 
cretius, in  describing  the  dance,  distinguishes 
between  the  ancient  and  later  Curetes.  Their 
number  is  variously  reported.  Those  who  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Dioscuri,  make  them  two  in 
number ;  others  three,  five,  eleven ;  and  some 
extend  their  number  to  fifty-two.  ■FWer's  Ca- 
biri. Millin. 

Cvamb,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavoured 
to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto.  The  god  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain now  called  Pisne,  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse.   Ovid.  MA.  5,  v.  113 

Ctbebe,  a  name  of  Cybele. 

Cybele,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Coins  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  a«  Ceres,  Rbea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona 
Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 
«c  According  to  D:odorus  she  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  a  Lydien  prince  called  Metro*,  by  bis  wift 
Dindymene;  and  he  adds,  that  as  sooo  as  sac 
was  born  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain.  She 
was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  her  life  had 
been  preserved.  The  attachment  of  Cybele  h> 
Atvs  is  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity. In  Phrygia,  her  festivals  were  observe! 
ith  the  greatest  solemnity.  Her  priests,  called 


Corybantes,  Galli,  Ac.,  were  obliged  to  tfwahfy 
themselves  for  her  service  after  the  manner  of 
Atys.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,-  and  filled  the 
air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowlings,  mixed 
with  the  confused  noise  of  drums,  tablets,  buck- 
lers, and  spears.  This  was  in  commemorate* 
of  the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss  of  her 
favourite  Atys.  Those  who  consider  Atys  as 
typical  of  the  sun,  see.  in  the  rites  of  Cybele 
and  her  attachment  to  Atys,  a  representation  of 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  San 
and  Earth.  Faber  refers  the  fable  of  Cybele 
and  Atys  to  the  Helio-Arkire  worship;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  Rbea  or  Cybele  is  a  aev 
personification  of  the  lunar  Ark;  hence  the 
mysteries  of  Rbea  were  immediately  connected 
with  those  of  Bacchus  or  Noah ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  alternate  lamentations  and  rejoicing  at 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
death  and  revival  of  Bacchus  or  Adonis,  who 
by  the  Phrygians  was  styled  Atys,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  Osiris.  Cybele  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  robust  woman,  far  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth. 
She  held  keys  in  her  hand,%nd  her  bead  was 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  appeals 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  lions; 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  carrying  a  ball  in  his 
hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir-tref, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Sometimes 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  tower. 
From  Phrygia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed 
into  Greece,  and  was  solemnly  established  at 
EleQsis,  under  the  name  of  the  Elensinian  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  ny  order  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess from  Pestinas  into  Italy;  and  when  the 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  on  a  shallow  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Clau- 
dia were  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mysteries  of 
Cybele  were  first  known  about  1580  years  B.  C. 
The  Romans  were  particularly  superstitious  in 
washing  every  year,  on  the^  Gtti  of  the  calends 
of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  goddess  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Altnon.  VU.  AJss,  JEZesjsx, 
rtfes,  Corjb#*kt%  G*My  Ac  AugvaUn.  «>  CiriL 
D.  &c.—La€t**t,—Luaan.  in  DtA  S*r.—£H*d 
3.— nr*.  Mn.  9,  v.  617, 1- 10,  t.  &*—Lmcx* 
1,  ▼.  566.— Owrf.  Trial.  4,  v.  910  and  361.— 
PUU.  de  Lequac.—Cu.  ad  AtHc.—C*l.  Jbbd. 
8,  c.  17,  Ac. 

Ctchrbui,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  SMauris. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  goi  in  Sala- 
mis  and  Attica.  Paus.  1,  e,  36-— Ffc^  fa  Tlet 
—ApofUd.  3,clft 

CrcLftPB*,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  srvjs  of  Ooelvs  and 
Terra.    They  had  hut  cieey  sin  the  auYdLttf 
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he  forehead ;  whence  their  nam*  (ri*W,  cir- 
atta,  u>\p  oouius.)  They  were  three  in  number, 
iceording  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges,  Brontes,  and 
Jteropes.  Their  number  was  greater  according 
o  other  mythologies,  and,  in  the  age  of  Ulysses, 
?o)yphemus  was  their  king.  Vid.  Polypkemu. 
They  inhabited  the  western  part  of  the  island 
>f  Sicily ;  and  because  they  were  uncivilised 
n  their  manners,  the  poets  speak  of  them  as 
aen-eaters.  The  tradition  of  their  hairing  only 
►ne  eye  originates  from  their  custom  of  wear* 
n?  small  bucklers  of  steel,  which' covered  their 
aces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle, 
rliich  corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From 
heir  vicinity  to  Mount  Jttna,  they  have  been 
upposed  to  be  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to 
ave  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
The  most  solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses 
irere  said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work 
'f  the  Cyclops,  to  render  them  more  respect*- 
le ;  ana  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with 
/hat  ihey  had  fabricated,  and  thai  the  shield  of 
Muio,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
roduce  of  their  labour.  The  Cyclops  were 
eckoned  among  the  gods,  and  we  mid  a  temple 
edicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where 
acrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  de- 
troy  ed  ihem  all,  because  they  had  made  (he 
hinder  bolts  of  Jupiter  with  which  his  son 
Escuiapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  difler- 
iil  accounts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  an- 
ients,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all 
le  same  people,  to  whom  various  functions 
ave  been  nttributed,which  cannot  be  reconciled 
'ic  to  the  other  without  drawing  the  pencil  of 
ction  or  mythology.  Apollod.  1,  c  1  and  2.— 
fomer.  Od.  I  and  9.— Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  140.— 
VheocrU.  Id.  1,  &c.— Strab.  8.—Virg.  Q.  4,  v. 
70.  Mn.  6,  v.  639,  L  8,  v.  418,  Ac,  1. 11,  t. 
63.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  780, 1. 14,  v.  349. 

Cycnus,  I.  a  son  of  Mars,  by  Pelopea,  killed 
v  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  pro- 
oked  Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved 
everely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  he  was 
re  vented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Bjj- 
in.  fab.  31  and  961.— Hesiod.  in  Scui.  Hire. 
— II.  A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 
art  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him ; 
ut  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no  ef- 
•ct,  he  threw  him  on  the  ground  and  smothered 
im.  lie  stripped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw 
lira  suddenly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 

ame.     Ovid.  Met.  12,  lab.  3. III.  A  son  of 

ithenelus,  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  deeply 
fflicted  at  the  death  of  his  friend  and  relation 
'haeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations 
e  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid.  Met. 
f  v.  367.—  Vtrg.  JEm.  10,  v.  189.— Poms.  1,  c.  30. 

CrLLARus,the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cen- 
uirs,  passionately  fond  of  Hylonome.  Theg, 
c  rished  both  at  the  same  time.  Ovid.  18,  Met. 
.40$. 

C  vx.Lt  vr,  the  mother  of  Lycaon,  by  Pelasgus. 
[pollod.  3.  c.  9.     Vid.  Part  I. 

CnxtNfciTO,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
is  being:  born  on  the  mountain  Cyllene. 

Ctmothoe,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented 
y  Vir*.  M+.  I,  v.  148,  as  assisting  the  Trojans 
rith  Triton,  after  the  storm  with  which  iEolus, 
t  the  request  of  Juno,  bad  afflicted  the  fleet 

CrNoeua*,  a  nymph  of  Ida  In  Crete.  She 
c*«ed  Jupiter  who  changed  her  into  a  star 


which  bears  the  same  name.    It  is  the  t 

the  Ursa  Minor.    Ovid.  Fait.  3,  v.  107. 

Cynthia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  mouif 
Cynthus,  where  she  was  born. 

C  YNTHTOs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  mount 
Cynthus. 

Cypamssds,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of  Cea, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  He  killed  a  favourite  stag 
of  Apollo,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry  that  he 
pinea  away  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
a  cypress  tree.  Virg.  Mn.  3,  v.  680.— Ovtd. 
Met  10,  v.  121. 

Cyrbkb,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus, 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  car* 
ried  her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Cvronaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Aristams. 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hvpseus, 
king  of  the  Lapiihse,  and  son  of  the  Peneus. 
Virg.  O. 4,  v.  3M  — Jmstm.  18>  c  1.—Pmd*r. 
Pytk.  9.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Cttbebju,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Ctzicds,  a  son  of  CEneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigndd  in  Cyzkus.  Vid.  Argonaut*.  ApoUod.  1. 
<L9.~Flacc.—ApoUon.—Orpkevs.    Vid.  Part  L 

D. 

Dactyu,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  some  derives  from  6a*r+\of,  finger, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.    Poms.  1,  c  8. 

DjbdIuon,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Ceyz 
and  father  of  Pbilonis.  He  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  death  of  Philonis.  whom  Diana  had  -put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  changed  into  a 
falcon  by  Apollo.    Ovid.  Mel.  11,  v.  296, 

Dbdalus,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamns, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  or  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  leveL 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.  He  made  statues  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  promised 
to  be  as  great  as  himself^by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions :  and  therefore,  from  envy,  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed:  him.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  this  youth,  Diedalus,  with  his 
son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where  » 
Minos,  king  of  the  country,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Dssdalns  made  a  famous  labyrinth 
for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  unnatural  passion  for  a  bull.  For 
this  action  Dasdalus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  hi 
the  labyrinth  which  he  bad  constructed.  Hera 
he  mane  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  body,  and  to 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
confinement  They  took  their  flight  in  the  air 
from  Crete ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whose  flight  waa 
too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  from  him  has  been  called  the  Icarian  Sea. 
The.  father,  br  a  proper  management  of  bis 
wings,  alighted  at  Cumes,  where  he  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Co* 
calus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country. 
He  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingrruity  sn 
TO 
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ft*flflr,wMck*fflfirtii  mw*rea*o/Dladores 
tticulus.  Be  vaedeapuieued  by  Cocaine,  who 
van  afraid  of  the  power  of  Mums*  woo  had  de- 
clared war  againat  him  because  a©  haw  gives 
Mi  asylum  to  Dsjdnlun.  The  ftiatu  of  Dmdalus 
Irom  Crete,  with  wings,  is  explained  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
{lis  age  might  nam  at  a  diemnee  for  wings. 
Pans.  1,  7  aadsWJMad.  e.—Ovt£  JA*  ft,  fab. 
&  Hrmd.4.  DtAft.Am.%.  7Yt*J.  3,  eL  a.— 
ifygm.  mb.  4»WFar/r.  An.  6,  v.  \t.~-AfoUod. 
3,  c.  1,  be—Herod*.  7,  c.  170. 

Daauanwiurmv  a  king  of  Pimm,  who  buried 
Lain*.    ilpoUet  &\  c.  6. 

Damu,  a  BQfname  of  Cybete. 

Damack,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon  lemxiied  to  convey  the  dead  over 
the  Styx.    &nd*a> 

DiiUB,  1.  the  daughter  of  Aerisius,  kinp  of 
Argos,  by  Earydice.  She  was  confined  in  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  bad  been  told 
by  an  oracle  thai  am  daughter's  son  woeid  pat 
himtodeath.  His endeavour*  te  prevent Donee 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless:  and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  introduced 
himself  to  ber  bed  by  changing  himself  into  a 
golden  shower.  From  his  embraces  Danae  bad 
a  sen,  with  whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea 
by  her  lather.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which 
earned  her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  JBeri- 
phus,  where  she  was  saved  by  some  fishermen, 
and  carried  to  Polydeotes,  king  of  the  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  educated  meehlld, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother. 
Polydeotes  fell  m  love  with  her ;  bat  as  he  was 
afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorgona,  pretending  that  he  wished  Medusa's 
bead  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  with  Hippodainia.  the  daughter  of 
(Enomaus.  When  Perseus  had  victoriously 
finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argot*  with 
Panac,  to  the  boose  of  Acrisins,whom  he  inad- 
vertently killed.  Some  suppom  that  it  was  Pros- 
taSf  the  brother  of  Aensios,  wbo  introduced 
himself  to  Danae  m  the  braxen  tower ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  maintained 
mat  me  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the 
gold  of  ber  seducer.  Virgil  mentions  that 
Danae  came  to  Ihwy  with  some  fugitives  of 
Argos,  and  that  she  founded  a  city  called  Ardea. 
Omd.  Am.  4,  v.  611.  Art.  Am.  $  v.  416.  Am*r. 
%  el.  19,  v.87.~ floras.  S,  od.  l&^Ornier.  Jl.  14, 
Yv  %mL-.AfoUoA.%  c.3and 4.— SUU.  7TUM,  v. 
955<— Ftrg.  jGu.  7,  v.  4W.—1I.  A  daughter 
of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptune  offered  violence. 

OiNAinas,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king 
of  Argo*  When  their  uncle  ASgyptus  eame 
from  Egypt  with  bis  fifty  sons,  they  were  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  their  eousms;  but  before 
the  celebration  of  their  auntiab,  Danaus,  who 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they 
would  destroy  their,  husbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father,  and  arl, 
except  Hvpermnestra,  stained  their  hands  with 
the  Mood  of  their  eousms  the  first  night  of 
their  nuptials;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obe- 
dience to  their  father's  injunctions,  they  pre- 
sented him  each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered 
anna  of  .figyptus.  Tlypsiiimestia  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  her  father,  and  answer 


rbr  ber  disobedience  m  twJUmg  Wbuntaad. 
L*neens,  to  escape;  bat  the  unanimous  voke 
of  the  people  declared  ber  innocent,  and  m 
consequence  of  her  honourable  acqvKtal,  she 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  ofiVrsansna. 
The  siatem  were  purified  of  this  murder  by 
Mercury  and  Minerva,  byoraVrof  Jwpiter:bai 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  tbej 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  in  ben, 
and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  Fan  oat  as  soon 
as  soured  into  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  vts 
infinite  and  their  punishment  eternal.  The 
heads  of  the  sens  of  £9gyptns  were  buried  si 
Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  at  Lens, 
where  the  murder  had  been  commuted.  AptC- 
Ud.  %  e.  1.— fibre*.  3,  od.  11.— SwwA  &—P*u 
S,  e.  16.— Btein.  fab.  168,  Ac. 

Dakato,  a  son  of  Betas  and  Anebmoe,  wbo, 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  e*»joinilr  wiia 
his  brother  JEgyptns  on  roe  throne  of  feeypt 
Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose  between  the 
brothers}  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  lift? 
daughters  m  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  vinted 
Rhodes,  where  he  consecrated  a  statue  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  arrived  safe  on  the  const  of  Prionon- 
nesua,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  br 
Qelanor,  king  of  Argos.  Gelanor  bad  latdj 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  hi* 
reign  were  marked  with  dissensions  with  bis 
subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanort 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  hoaxkvU 
was  extinguished,  and  in  Danans  the  Bdides 
began  to  reign  at  Argos.  Some  authors  say 
that  Qelanor  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danans,  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
who  bad  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  Argons  to 
punish  the  mmiety  of  machos.  The  success 
of  Danaus  mvitefl  the  fifty  sons  of  JEejptus 
to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle,  who,  either  apevebensire 
of  their  number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which 
threatened  his  rain  by  one  of  his  sons-m-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they  were  prom- 
ised in  marriage,  to  murder  them  the  first  night 
of  their  nuptials.  His  ratal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, hot  Hypermnestra  alone  Spared  the  life 
of  Lyneens.  VU.  Domoiim.  Danans  at  first 
persecuted  Lyneens  with  on  remitted  fbry,  hut 
be  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  he 
acknowledged  him  for  his  son-m-law  and  suc- 
cessor, after  a  reign  of  60  years.  He  died 
about  I486  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  still 
existed  m  the  age  of  Pausamiaa.  According  to 
JSschylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage*  of  his  daughters  with  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  he  deemed 
unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  Da- 
naus came  to  Greece  was  called  Arm*ist  and 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  there,  ft 
is  said  that  the  use  of  pumps  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Danans.  Aprtad.  9.  c.  1.—  P*us> 
2,  c,  ia— flvew«.  fab.  168,  Ac,  nhrerfs*  t,  c 
*VeYc7,e.M. 

DAreNB,  1.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Penew*,  or 
of  the  Laden,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  Tfhis  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  Wwem  Apette.  pro**) 
of  h*  late  oonqaeat  over  the  serpent  Python, 
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W  ampuied  the  power  of  hb  darts.  Daphne 
beard  with  horror  the  add  reuses  of  thegod,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  herself  from  his  impor- 
tunities by  flight  Apollo  pursued  her;  and 
Daphne,  tearful  of  being  caught,  entreated  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
laurel.  Apollo  crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  thai  that  tree 
shoaW  be  sacred  to  his  divinity.  Seme  say  that 
Daphne  was  admired  by  Leacippss,  son  of 
CBnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  who*  to  be  »  her  com- 
pany, disguised  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in 
the  woods  in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus 
gained  Daphne's  esteem  and  love;  but  Apollo, 
who  was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex, 
and  Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  Ovid.  Nkk  1,  v.  45%  Ac.— PtorOm. 
Erotic,  c.  lb.—Paus.  8,  c.  90.-*— II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias,  priestess  m  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Maato. 
SJie  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
by  the  Epigoni,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expres- 
sions when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles 
were  generally  in  verse,  aad  Homer,  according 
to  some  accounts,  has  introduced  much  of  her 
poetry  in  his  compositions.  Died.  4.~~JPatii. 
10,  c.  5. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
cury by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  by 
the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sin?  and  play 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  supposed  he  was  the 
first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his 
successor  Theocritus  so  happirf  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  hasjting;  and  at  his 
death,  five  of  his  dogs,  from  their  attachment 
to  him,  refused  all  aliments  and  pined  away. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dt%pkni3  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in» 
nocence  which  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    uBtian.  V.  H.  10,  o.  I8L— £Kod. 4.^ 

Daroanub,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jesius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etroria  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  fether 
Corytus,  and  fled  to  Samothraee,  and  thence  to 
A^ia  Minor,  where  he  married  Baria,the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Tencria.  After  the 
death  of  his  rather-in-law  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  6i  years;  He  bnilt  the  city 
of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Eriohthoaius.  According  to  some,  Corybas,his 
nephew,  accompanied  him  to  Tewcria,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Dsrda- 
nn*  taught  his  subjects  to  warship  Minerva ; 
and  he  gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess, 
one  of  which  is  welt  known  by  the  name  of 
Palladium.  Virg.  JSn.  3,  v.  101— P***.  7,  o. 
4.— Byrin.  fab.  155  and  Vfo—ApoUod.  3.— 
/foster,  B.  90.  Fid.  Part  I. 

Davus,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Daulis  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anacris,  ve* 
reived  its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
and  Proene  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
son ;  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into  which 
Philomela  was  changed,  itoften-  called  DamUat 
mvis.  Otrid.  ep.  15,  v.  154.— Aroft.  sV-  Pmu.  10, 
c  A— JW.3,e,  15^U*3a,c  ia^.J»*ia.4,e.l 
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came  from  lllyrieum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
him  mas  called  Daaaia,and  he  was  still  oa  the 
thros*  when  Dtomedea  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.Z, 
a  1.— iMWa,  2,  c  A—fifea*.  5. 

Dbceuw,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidna. 
Hendot.  9,  e.  73L 

DaiAMiaA,  a  daughter  of  GSneus,  king  of 
JsUolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  miner  promised  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  his  competitors.  Hercules  obtain- 
ed the  prise,  aad  married  Dejanira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whom 
is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling 
with  her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
swollen  streams  of  the  Even  us,  ana  the  centaur 
Nessus,  offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  thaa  he 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
carry  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  tbJs^imed,  from  the  other  shore, 
a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  Nessos,  as  he  expired,  wished 
to  avenge  his  death  upon  his  murderer;  ana 
he  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  whkb  was  covered 
with  blood,  poisoned!  aad  infected  by  the  arrow, 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  or  reclaiming 
a  husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  ac- 
cepted the  present:  aad  when  Hercules  proved 
faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaur's 
tonic,  which  instantly  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hermits.  Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorantry 
occasioned,  that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid. 
Aft*.  8  and  9.— Diod.  A— firnec.  in  Bercul.— 
Stop*,  fob.  34. 

Dodamu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lveomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhns,  or 
Neoptofenfns,  to  Achillea,  who  was  disguised  at 
her  lather's  court  in  women's  clothes,  under  the 
name  of  Pyrra.  Propert.  %  el.  9.—Apollod.  & 
c.  i3._H.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  called  also  Hippodamia. 

Dam acbus,  a  son  of  Neleos  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  alt  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 
Hercules.    Apollod.  1,  c  9. 

DtfoMBm,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  by-whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  gave  hie  daughter  Dia  hf  marriage  to 
Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  his 
father-in-law.  Deioneus  accordingly  visited  the 
house  ef  Ixion,  and  was  thrown  into  a  larga 
hole,  filled  with  burning  coals  by  bis  son-in- 
law.  Bygi*.  tab.  48  and  Ml^JfriM, 1,  c. 
7  aad  9,  l.S,c.4. 

Daldpti a,  a  nymph,  the  fairest  of  all  the  four- 
teen  nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
goddess  promised  her  m  marriage  to  .Solus, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the 
fleet  of  JEneas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy 
FVnr.  /Bte.  1,  v.  7& 

i  Dthmc^affibvl  of C^nwe,daughterof01ath 
ens.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  JEneas  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Vtd.SiMla.  Ftry.  Mn.  fl,v.3ft 

Daf  rufous,  a  son  of  Hiapolytus,  who  purified 
HevCThwafVerthe  murder  of  Iphitus.  ApoVML 
file.  A    WW.  Part  It 
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;  a  brother  of  Triptrismoa,  son  of 
Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Certs  travelled 
over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father's  court, 
and  undertook  to  none  hint  and  bring  him  op. 
To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Celeus.  the  coddess 
began  to  make  his'  son  immortal,  and  every 
evening  she  placed  him  mpon  burning  coals  to 
purify  him  from  whatever  aortal  particles  he 
still  possessed.  The  uncommon  growth  of 
Deiphon  astonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to 
see  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  so  vigorous. 
She  was  frightened  to  see  her  son  on  burning 
coals,  and  the  shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the  goddess,  and 
Deiphon  perished  in  the  flames.  ApolUd.  I,  c  6. 

Deipvls,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  mar- 
ried Tydeus,  by  whom  she  had  Diomedes. 
Apoli#L\,c.8. 

Delia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she  was 
born  in  Delos.     Virg.  EcL  3.  v.  67. 

DfiLnm.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he  was 
born  in  Delos. 

Dblpricus.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paid  to  bis  divinity  at  Delphi. 

Dklphub,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  built  Delphi, 
and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  differently  mentioned.  She  is 
called  by  some,  Ceheno,  by  others,  Melssne, 
daughter  of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Thyas, 
daughter  of  Castalins,  the  first  who  was  priest- 
ess to  Bacchus.    My*}*- 161.— Paut.  10,  c  6. 

Dkm6coon.     Vid.  Part  IL 

D£m5dice,  the  wife  of  Cretheus.  king  of  Iol- 
chos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro.  Bygin. 
P.  A.  8,  c.  SO. 

Demodochus,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alci- 
ious,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses,  the 
ecret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Ac  Homer. 
3d.  8,  v.  H.—Plnl.  di  Mus. 

DcHpralrjs,  a  name  .given  to  the  Sibyl  of 
Curoaej  who,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold  the 
Sibylline  books  to  Tnrquin.  Vamtpud  Lad. 
l,c6L 

DtiiApuooir.  son  of  Theseus  and  Phcedra. 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1188,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  be  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Ovid. 
Beroid.  2.— Paus.  10,  c  55. 

Dflois,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  .This 
name  Ceres*received,  because  when  she  sought 
her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her 
success  in  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  fats,  in- 
venies ;  a  J**>,  tnvenio.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  114. 

DsacSTo,  and  Dbbcstb,  a  goddess  of  Syria, 
called  also  Atorgatis,  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarte.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 

Birt  terminated  in  a  fish's  tail.  According  to 
iodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  offended,  made 
her  passionately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
incontinence,  that  she  removed  her  lover,expos- 1 
ed  4he  fruit  of  her  amour,  and  threw  herself  into 
a  lake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a  fish, 
and  her  child  was  preserved  and  called  Semira* 
mis.  As  she  was.chiefly  worshipped  in  Syria, 
and  represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  ancient- 
7M 


ly  abstained  from  fishes.  Those  who  belkri 
they  can  find  in  the  sacred  writings  the  aiehe 
type  of  all  mythology,  consider  this  Decertoio 
be  a  penonincaiion  of  the  lunar  ark,  and  the 
continual  reference  to  aquatic  animals  as  proof 
of  an  analogy  too  strong  for  mere  coirtcidrofe 
Fab.  Cvb.—dMeui*.  de  Dtk  Ser.—JPii*.  5,  c 
13.— Ovid.  MU.  4,  v.  U.—Diod.  2. 

Dcucauon,  a  son  of  Prometheus,  who  mar- 
ried Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimeiheus.  He 
reigned  over  part  ot  Thessaiy,  and  in  his -age 
the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  with  adetag?. 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupkex, 
who  resolved  to  destroy  mankind.  Prometheu 
advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  ship,  and  by 
this  means  he  saved  himself  and  his  witePynia. 
This  vessel  was  tossed  about  during  nine  suc- 
cessive days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  top  of 
mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remained 
till  the  waters  had  subsided.  As  soon  as  the 
waters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  eanh, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  them  the 
bones  of  their  grandmother.  T  his  was  nothing 
but  the  stones  of  the  earth;  and,  alter  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  meaning  of  the  oracie,  they 
obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  be- 
came men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha?  women.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  Deucalian  was  not  the  only 
one  who  escaped  from  the  universal  calami*?. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  high- 
est mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in  small 
vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.  This  de- 
luge, which  chiefly  happened  in  Thessaiy,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  some  writers,  waspro- 
duced  T>y  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Peneos,  whose  regular  course  was  stopped 
by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus. Accord  in*  to  Xenophon  there  were  no 
less  than  five  deluges.  The  first  happened  un- 
der Ogyges.  and  lasted  three  months.  The  se- 
cond, which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus,  continued  but  one  month.  During 
the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  aatv 
theTOgyftes,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the 
waters.  Thessaiy  was  totally  covered  by  the 
waters  during  the  fourth,  which  happened  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion.  The  last  was  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  effects  were  severely  fell  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  There  prevailed  a 
report  in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  DeucalionS 
deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olympus^ 
temple;  and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  further 
adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  flour  and  honey 
was  thrown  into  it  with  religious  ceremony. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so  much  celebrated 
in  ancient  history  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
1503  yean  B.  C.  Deucalion  had  two  sons  by 
Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  Amphictyon,  king  of  Attica,  and  also  a 
daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became  mother  of 
^Ithlius  by  Jupiter.  The  history  of  Deucalion, 
his  birthplace,  his  adventures,  and  his  name, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  learned  ar- 
gument Some  conduct  hrm  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus into  Thessaiy,  whence  they  send  forth 
his  children  to  colonize  the  regions  which  hare 
since  become  classic;  others,  with  abundant 
evidence,  trace  his  march  into  Europe  frost 
Asia,  alia  infer  the  Caucasian  origfe  ot  the  Ea» 
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ipean  Greeks  from  the  emigration  of  this  se- 
rious personage.  Etymology  establishes  his 
mnecuon  with  the  mysteries  of  the  early 
.rkite  superstitions,  and  analogy  converts  him 
►to  the  great  Jewish  patriarch.  In  such  con- 
sion  it  cannot  be  unsafe  to  consider  Deucalion 
i  a  mythological  personage,  and  to  suspect  thai 
s  descendants,  Doras.  ./Bolus,  Ac.  are  later 
tines  than  Doris  and  xfcolia.  The  flood,  bow- 
er, which  is  said  in  his  (hoe  to  have  desolated 
bessaly,  may  serve,  by  the  aid  of  geological 
vestigations,  in  fixing  the  period  of  the  early 
•pulating  of  Greece ;  and  was,  perhaps,  among 
e  last  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  form, 
it  were,  eras  in  the  geological  revolutions  of 
e  earth,  The  opinions,  of  Banier  and  Make 
run,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance,  are 
th  highly  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
rater  supposes  thai  about  884  years  after  the 
tiversal  deluge,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
inke  in  those  parts,  the  renews  became  ob- 
'ucled  at  its  mouth,  and  its  waters,  being 
eatly  increased  by  rains  that  bad  fallen  he- 
re, the  country  on  its  banks  (according  to 
ristotle,  the  region  of  Dodona  and  of  the  Ache- 
us)  was  inundated.  The  latter  attributes  the 
itural  appearance  of  those  regions  to  the  shift- 
g  nature  of  the  soil,  which  exposes  it  to  con- 
tual  changes  on  the  surface,  m  Consequence 
its  tendency  to  sink.  Find.  9,  Olymp. — Ovid, 
H.  1,  fab.  8.-~Heroid.  4s\  v.  lG7.—ApoUod.  1, 
7.—  Pmus.  1,  c  10, 1.  S, e.  a— Juv.  1,  v.  &!.— 
fgin.  fab.  163.~JiuJ§ft.  3,  c.  6s— Died.  6.— 
uian.  de  Ded  SyriA. 

Dia,  a  daughter  of  Deion, mother  of  Pirithotta 
Ixion.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Diana,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.  Accord- 
%  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name :  a 
ughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  bo- 
rne mother  or  Cnpid ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
d  Latona ;  and  a  daughter  of  Upisand  Glance. 
be  second  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
the  ancients  allude*  She  was  born  at  the 
me  birth  as  Apollo ;  and  she  obtained  from 
r  father  the  permission  to  live  in  perpetual  ce- 
acy,  and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
?n.  To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devoted 
rself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permission 
Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  GO  of  the 
eanides,  and  SO  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom, 
e  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriage.  .  She 
represented  with  a  bent  bow  aid  quiver,  and 
ended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
iriot  by  two  white  stags.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
irs  with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand 
i  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  different  coi- 
rs. She  is  represented  taller  by  the  head 
n  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face  has  some- 
ng  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well  shaped  and 
^ng,.  and  her  feet  are  covered  with  a  buskin, 
rn  by  huntresses  among  the  ancients.  Diana 
eived  many  surnames,  particularly  from  the 
ces  where  her  worship  was  established,  and 
m  the  functions  over  which  she  presided 
e  was  called  Lucina,  Hythia,or  JunoPronu- 
when  invoked  by  women  in  childbed;  and 
ivia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross-ways, 
ere  her  statues  were  generally  erected.  She 
s  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and 
oserpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  that  eweum- 
uce  she  was  catted  Trtfotmifi  and  some  of 
•am  m.-4U 


her  statues  represented  her  with  three  heada. 
that  of  a  hone,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  now* 
and  functions  under  these  three  characters  have 
been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two  verses : 

7VrreJ,  Imstrut,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna.fHana. 
Mat  suprema,  /eras,  tceptro,  fulgore,  tagUUL 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tan- 
riea,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  Ac.  She  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  thclsis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians^ whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the 
gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a. cat.  to  avoid  his  fury.  The  god- 
dess is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that  re* 
present  her  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the 
dogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting  ha- 
bit. The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that 
of  Epaesus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven,  won-  ' 
ders  of  the  world.  Vid.  Efkesms.  She  was 
there  represented  with  a  great  number  of  breast*) 
and  other  symbols,  which  signified  the  earth  or 
Cybele.  Tne  inhabitants  of  Taurica  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess, and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all 
the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their 
coasts.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a 
priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  Lacedaemonians  yearly  offered  her 
human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  saci  ifiee 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  generally  offer- 
ed her  goats, and  others  a  white  kid,  and  some- 
times a  boar  pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the 
poppy  and  the  ditnmy  were  sacred  to  her.  She, 
as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Epbe- 
sns,  am  the  most  known.  Ovid.  Fast.  9,  v,  156. 
MeLZ,  v.  156, 1.  7,  v.  94  and  194,  Ac— Ck  de 
Nat.  D.  Z.—HOTOI.  3,  od.  88.— Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
308.  Mn.  1,  v.  Wbr-Bm*r.  Od.  $.—Paui  8, 
c.  31  and  Zl.—Cabdl.—Stat.  3,  SUv.  1,  v.  67.— 
Afollod.  1,  c.4,  Ac.,  1. 3,  c.  5,  dec 

Dictynna,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana's 
attendants,  and  for  thai  reason  the  goddess  is 
often  called  DiOynnia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dictynnia. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  mount  Dictc. 
Paus.  8,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  18. 

DiCTva,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
son  of  Magnes  and  Nais.  He  married  the 
nymph  Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seri- 
phus by  Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  be-' 
cause  he  behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae. 
Vid.  Pdydedu.  ApoUod.  1,  e.  9,  1.  %  c  4. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

Didtmjeus,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Diespitub,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  very  numerous.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afflict  the 
human  race ;  and  those  children  of  superstition 
were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  be- 
ing which  gave  them  birth.  Their  wrath  was 
mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense;  and  some 
time.;  human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  earist.  The 
san,  from  its  powerful  taroanoe  and  animating 
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nature,  first  attracted  the  notice  and  claimed  the 
adoration  of  the  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  moon  also  was  honoured  with  sacri- 
fices and  addressed  in  prayers;  and  after  im- 
mortality had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  mankind  classed  among  their 
deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the 
sow  shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself;  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  veneration 
of  their  votaries.  This  immense  number  of 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  my- 
thoiogists.  The  Romans,  generally  speaking, 
reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  ma* 
jwraat  genliumJ  or  dii  eonmUniest  and  the  dii 
minorvm  gentium.  The  former  were  twelve 
in  number,  six  males  and  six  females.  VuL 
Consentes.  In  the  class  of  the  latter  were  ranked 
all  the  gods  who  were  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  these,  there  were 
some  called  dtiatUcU,  sometimes  classed  with 
the  twelve  greater  gods ;  these  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bac- 
chus. There  were  also  some  called  demi-gods, 
that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon 
services  to  mankind.  Among  these  were  Pri- 
apus,  Vertumnus,  percales,  and  those  whose 
parents  were  some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  called  lojnci, 
whose  worship  was  established  at  particular 

? laces,  such  as  Isis  in  Egypt,  Astarte  in  Syria, 
Franus  at  Carthage,  Ac.  In  process  of  time, 
also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities ;  and  temples  were 
raised  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace,  Ac  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  there  were 
no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inhabited  the 
earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  sub- 
servient to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  these 
succeeding  ages  have  added  an  almost  equal 
number ;  and  indeed  they  were  so  numerous, 
and  their  (unctions  so  various,  that  we  find 
temples  erected  and  sacrifices  offered  to  un- 
known gods.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as 
mere  mortals ;  and  even  Jupiter,  who  was 
the  rule*  of  heaven  is  represented  bv  the  my- 
thologists  as  a  helpless  child ;  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  that  attend- 
ed the  birth  and  education  of  Juno.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  not  only  good  and  virtuous  men, 
who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the 
supporters  of  liberty*  but  also  thieves  and  pirates, 
were  admitted  among  the  gods;  and  the  Roman 
senate  courteously  granted  immortality  to  the 
most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

Diog&nu,  a  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who 
married  Erechtheus.    Aptdlod. 

DiftMfinns,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Cyrene,  who  fed  hia  horses  with  human 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  him ;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended 
with  some  of  his  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own 
horses  Whom  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod. 
%.-rPaus.  3.  c.  18.— Apt*.  9,  c  6.    Put.  Part  II. 

Dions*,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

Die**,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter,  I 
tceordmg  to  Homer  and  others.  Hesiod,  how- 
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ever  gives  Venus  a  different  origin*  Venus  ■ 
herself  sometimes  called  Dione.  Virg.  3,  JBa 
v.  19.—Om*T.  M.  5,v.  381.— SUUX,  Safe.1,  v£& 

DioNfsros,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Dioecuai,  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  a  name  giro 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  festivals  b 
their  honour,  called  Dioscmria,  celebrated  fay 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians. They  were  observed  with  muck 
jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a  free  use  of 
the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselves 
with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches  always 
made  a  part. 

Dntas,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  liri, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  Tkry 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  bell,  Harpies  m 
earth,  and  Dins  in  heaven.  They  were  res- 
resented  as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Junser, 
in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  eageraea 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power  of  toramt- 
ing  the  guilty  on  earth  with  the  most  excroat- 
tingpunjshmenta.  Ftr.^*,4,T.4?3l].8lv.7U. 
.  DiRca.     Vid.  Ampkien.  Anli^pe. 

DmpHTA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  Dkrpkm\ 
a  mountain  of  Bcaotia,  where  the  goddess  had 
a  temple. 

Dis,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Pluto 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaulsas- 
posed  themselves  descended  from  that  deity. 
Cas.  Bell.  Q.  6— Tacit.  4,  Hist.  c.  84. 

Dnooaou,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Pares?,  sad 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, because  she  sowed  dissensions  among  the 
~  ds,  and  was  the  cause  of  continued  quarrel 

hen  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  were 
celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was  not  m- 
vited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  ber, 
that  she  threw  arj  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  inscription  cf 
dHurptdekrioru  This  apple  was  the  cause  o( 
the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  10 
the  Greeks.  Vid.  Paris.  She  is  represented 
with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  torn, 
her  eyts  sparkle  with  int  and  in  her  bosom 
she  holds  a  dagger  concealed.  Her  head  is 
generally  entwined  with  serpents,  and  she  is 
attended  by  Bellona.  She  is  supposed  to  he  the 
cause  of  all  the  dissensions,  murders,  wars,  and 
quarrels,  which  arise  upon  earth,  public  as  well 
as  private.  Virg.  JBn.  8,  v.  KtL—Buitd 
ThMogn.  22b.—Pctronius. 

Dithyrambub,  a  surname  af  Bacchus,  whence 
the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called 
Dithyrambics.    Herat.  4,  od.  2. 

Dm,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  to  moat 
who  were  made  gods  after  death,  such  as  heroes 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Pennies,  aac* 
other  domestic  goo* 

ToDoifA.     Vxd.  Part  I 

Dolok,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seised  Vr 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealrif 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  his 
countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping  wia 
bis  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes  as 
a  traitor.  Homer,  IL  1%  v.  314. — Virg.  JSm.  tt 
v.  349,  Ac 

Doaanoooa,  a  god  who  presided  over  mar- 
riage.   Jane  also  was  called  ffeatscace,  tram 
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he  power  she  was  supposed  to  hare  in  mar- 
iages. 

Ddms,  a  goddess  of  the  sea,-  daughter  of 
Dceanus  and  xethys.  She  married  her  brother 
Vereus,  by  whom  she  had  50  daughters  called 
Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  used  to  express 
he  sea  itself.  Propert.  1,  el.  17,  v.  25.— virg. 
Ed.  10.— Besiod. Theog.  240. 
*  Dorus.     Vid.  Part  fi. 

Drances,  a  friend  of  Laiinus,  remarkable 
or  his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
limself  an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
neasores  which  Turn  us  pursued  against  the 
Trojans.  Some  hare  imagined  that  the  poet 
xrished  to  delineate  the  character  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  under  this  name.  Virg.  J&n. 
11  v.  122. 

Droileus,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

Druids,  ihe  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
indent  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  divided 
nto*different  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages. 
he  Yates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sarronides,  and 
he  Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
feneration  by  the  people.  '  Their  life  was  aus- 
ere  and  recluse  from  the  world ;  their  dress 
was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  generally 
ippeared  with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  little 
:>efow  the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was  lodged 
in  their  hands,  they  punished  as  they  pleased, 
ind  could  declare  war  and  makepeace  at  their 
option.  Their  power  was  extended  not  only 
n*er  private  families,  but  they  could  depose  ma- 
gistrates, and  even  longs,  if  their  actions  in  any 
uanner  deviated  from  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the  magis- 
rates  which  annually  presided  over  their  cities; 
md  the  kings  were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
probation. They  were  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies, 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  pecu- 
i ar  ca re.  They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
empsychosis,  and  believed  the  immortality  of 
he  soal.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
tvith  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  their  knowledge 
af  astrology,  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  futurity 
revealed  before  their  eves.  In  their  sacrifices 
hey  often  immolated  human  victims  to  their 
;rods ;  a  barbarous  custom, which  continued  long 
imong  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors 
attempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The 
power  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were 
beheld  with  admiration  by  their  countrymen, 
and  as  their  office  was  open*  to  every  rank  and 
every  station,  there  were  many  who  daily  pro- 
posed4 themselves  as  candidates  to  enter  upon 
this  important  function.  The  rigour,  however, 
and  severity  of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many, 
and  few  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour  which 
enjoined  them,  during  15  or  20  years,  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ims of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  deri- 
ved from  the  Greek  word  J^w,  an  oak,  because 
the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places 
tf  their  residence.  Cos.  Belt.  O.  6,  c.  13.— 
Plin.  16,  c.  44.—Piod.  5. 

Dryades,  and  Hamadrtadbs,  a  number  of 
wood  nymphs.  The  former  class  presided  over 
the  forests  at  large,  through  which  they  roamed, 
but  the  latter  were  attached  individually  to  the 
jrees.  Every  forest  had  its  Dryad  and  every 
tree  •♦«  Hamadryad,  which,  being  born  with  its 
birth  «r.d  growing  with  its  growth,  became  ex- 


tinct by  its  decay.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  Virg.  (7. 1,  v.  11. 

Drtas,  T.  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  Was  fa- 
ther to  Lycurgns.  He  went  with  Eteocles  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  perished.  Stat.  Tkeb.  8, 

v.  355. II.  A  son  of  Mars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  ofthe  Calydonian  boar.  Apol.  2,  c.  8.— 
III.  A  daughter  of  Faunus,  who  so  hated  the 
sight  of  men  that  she  never  appeared  in  public. 

Drt6pe,  I.  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  island  to  murder  the  men.  flacc.%  v.  174. 

II.  A  virgin  of  CEchalia,  whom  Andnemon 

married  after  she  bad  been  ravished  by  Apollo. . 
She  became  mother  of  the  Amphisus,  who, 
when  scarce  a  year  old,  was  with  his  mother 
changed  into  a  lotus.    Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  331. 

III.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Pan 

by  Mercury,  according  to  Homer,  kymn.  in  Pan. 

Dusii,  some  deities  among  the  Gauls.  August. 
de  C.  D.  15,  c.  23. 


Eanes.  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro- 
clus,  and  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in  Thessaly. 
Strab.  9. 

Eanus,  the  name  of.  Janus  among  the  ancient 
Latins. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  people 
of  Neapoiis.    Mncrob.  1,  c.  18. 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe,lhe  daugh- 
ter of  Ocean  us.  She  is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  She  was  mother, 
by  Typnon,  of  Orthos,  Geryon,  Cerberus,  the 
Hydra,  Ac.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hercules 
had  three  children  bv  her,  Agathyrsus,Gelonus, 
and  Scytha.  Herod.  3,  c.  lOS.—ffesiod.  T%cok.— 
Apol.  2.— Paus.  8,  e.  l$.—Ovidt  Met,  9,  v.  158. 

Echtok,  I.  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. '  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his 
brothers,  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  his  services 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
Be  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave,  He 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  that 
circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called  Echionia. 
and  the  inhabitants  Eckionidee.    Ovid.  Met.  3, 

v.  311.— Trist.  5,  el.  5,  v.  53. II.  A  son  of 

Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the  herald 
of  the  Argonauts.    FUtce.  1,  v.  400. 

Echiontdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pentheus 
as  descended  from  Echion.     Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tell  as,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephisus. 
She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became 
the  confident  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqua- 
city, however,  displeased  Jupiter ;  and  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  pot  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one 
of  ber  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  fa- 
vours. Echo,  after  she  had  been  punished  by 
Juno,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and,  on  being 
despised  by  bim,#she  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  still  retained  the 
power  of  voice.  Ovtd.  Md.  3,  v.  358. 
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EoftaiA,  a  nymph  of  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  particularly  worshipped.  Egena 
wax  courted  by  Numa,  and,  according  to  Ovid, 
she  became  his  wife.  This  prince  frequently 
visited  her ;  and  that  he  mig nt  more  success- 
fully introduce  his  laws  and  new  regulations 
into  the  state,  he  solemnly  declared,  before  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  were  previously 


tilled  and  approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Ovid  says  that  'Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  death  of  Numa,  that  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 
8he  is  reckoned  by  many  as  a  goddess  wbo 
p;  sided  over  the  prejmancy  of  women ;  and 
some  maintain  that  she  is  thesame  as  Lucina,  or 
Diana.  JAv.  1,  c.  19.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  547.— 
Virg.  JSn.  7,  r.  775.— Martial,  2,  ep.  6,  v.  16. 

Eionbus,  a  Thracian,  father  to  Rhesus.  74.10. 

ElaoabAlqb.     Vid  Bklwzabalut. 

Elaphiaa, \  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  Paul. 
t,c.S2. 

Ei.ectra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  At- 
las, and  mother  of  Dardanus,  by  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  t.  31.     Vid.  Fart  IL 

Electbton,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  He  was  brother  to  Alcseus, 
whose  daughter  Anazo  he  married,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  sons  and  one  daughter,  Alcmene. 
Vid.  Amphitryon  and  Akmtna.  Apollod.  2,  e. 
A.— Pans. 

ELfcLfcus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  cXcXrvj  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  Eteleis-ides.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  15. 

ElephEnor,  son  of  Chalcedon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suiters.    Homer.  JR.  2,  v.  47. 

Elkothcr,  I  a  son  of  Apollo.— II.  One  of 
the  Curetes,  from  whom  a  town  of  Bceotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Pans. 
9,  c  -2  and  19. 

Eleutbo,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina.  Pin- 
dar. Otifmp.  6. 

El! eras,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  on 
mount  Aventine.    Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  396. 

ELPftwoa,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed* into  a  hog  by  Circe's  potions,  and  af- 
terwards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping, 
and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  258.— JEfo- 
mer.  Od.  10,  v.  552, 1. 11,  v.  51. 

Ebf  siUM.'.and  Ei.tsii  Campi,  a  place  or  island 
in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  pf  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous weref  placed  after  death.  The  employ- 
ment of  \hf  heroes  who  dwelt  in  those'  regions 
of  bliss  wire  various;  the  manes  of  Achilles 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild  beasts, 
while  the  Trojan  chiefs  are  innoceatly  exerci- 
sing themselves  in  managing  horses  or  in  han- 
dling arms.  To  these  innocent  amusements 
some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and 
revelry,  and  toey  suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  volup- 
tuousness which  could  gratify  the  tow  desires 
of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  fields  were, 
according  to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  on 
The  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic  Others 
place  them  m  the  island  of  Leuce;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  situate 
in  Italy.  According  to  Lucian  they  were  near 
IDS 


the  moon,  ot  in  tk*  centre  of  the  enrOi.  aeeori 
ing  to  Plutarch.  Virg.  -Jft*.  6,  v.  CML — Bern 
Od.  4— Pwffef-.— TSbmll.  1,  eL  3,  t.  67.— i 
ci*%.—Pl%t.  de  Consul* 

EmItwjon,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  wka 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  The  country  wascaBerf 
Emmtkia  from  his  name.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  by  Heteuk*. 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  Z\X—Judin.  7,  c  I. 

ExciLiuus.  a  son  of  Titan  tod  Terra,  d* 
most  powerful  of  ail  the  giants  who  conspired 
against  Jupiter.  Be  was  struck  by  Jupiter^ 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  JEfc 
na.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  suae  as  Ty- 
phon.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  of 
AStna  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  Enceladns; 
and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side,  the 
whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion  and  shook 
from  its  very  foundations,  Virg.  JBn.  3,  r. 
578,  Ac 

Ends*,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  jEacus  Icing  of  Egina,  by  whoa  she 
had  Peleus  and  Telamon.  Poms.  %  c  29.— 
Apollod.  3,  c  13. 

Ekdymon,  a  shepherd,  son  of  JEtMius  and 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to 
grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  deep 
as  much  as  he  would ;  whence  came  the  pro- 
verb of  Endymumis  samnum  dormire,  to  express 
a  long  sleep.  Diana  was  so  atracr  with  bis 
beauty,  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  ereir 
night  to  enjoy  his  company.  Endymionmamed 
Chromia,  daughter  or  Itonus,  or,  according  to 
some,  Hyperipna,  daughter  of  Areas,  by  whoa 
he  had  three  sons,  Paeon,  Epeos,  and  AEolas, 
and  a  daughter  called  Eurydice ;  and  so  Kate 
ambitious  did  he  show  himself  of  sovereignty, 
that  he  made  his  crown  the  prise  of  the  best 
racer  among  his  sons,  an  honourable  distinction 
which  was  gained  by  Epeus.  The  (able  of  Ea- 
dymion's  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  ma*, 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy;  asd 
as  he  passed  the  night  on  some  high  mountain, 
to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Sooe 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  as- 
tronomer of  Cam.  The  people  of  Heradea 
maintained  that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Las 
roos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his 
tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus.  Prtpert 
2,  el.  15.— Cic.  T\tse.  l.—Juv.  10.— T%eecriL 
3.— Paw.  5,  c.  1, 1.  6,  c.  20 

Ennosiojecs*  ferr*  eoncussor,  a  surname  of 
Neptune.    Bts.  Tkeog. 

Entellus.     Vid.  Part  IT. 

Ewf  o,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  bv  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Phorcys  and  Cefo.    JUd.  10,  v.  901 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks 
whence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  all  ike 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  Ovid.  FuL  3,  v. 
406.  A.  A.  3,  v.  537, 1.  6,  r.  478.— I?**.  6.  1, 
v.  288, 1.  2,  v.  115* 

EpXphus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Iot  who  found- 
ed a  city  in  Egypt,  which  he  called  Memphis 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daagbier 
of  the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Libra, 
who  became  mother  of  JSgrptus  and  Danani 
bv  Neptune.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  cod  at 
Memphis.  £fer***2,c.  153.— Ovid.  Jftt  t, 
v.  699,  Ac. 
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w-,  L  a  sob  of  Endymion,  brother  to  Pee- 
on,  who  reigned  in  ft  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  called  from  him  Epi.  Paus. 
£,  c.  1.— —II.  A  son  of  Panopeus,  who  was 
the  fabricator  of  the  famous  wooden  horse 
-which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy.  Virg.  Jgn. 
S,  v.  Wl.—JueUn.  90,  c.  8.— Paus.  10,  e.  96. 

Epvaltbs,  or  Ephialtot.  Vid.  Aioeus.  Part 
II. 

Encajtb,  L  a  name  of  Jocasta,  the  mother 

and  wife  of  CEdipus.    Paus.  9,  c.  5. II.  A 

daughter  of  JSgeus,  mother  of  Thestalus  by 
Hercules. 

Epiootjb,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  t^e  Romans  by  the  name  of  Dii 
aoerrunci.  They  were  worshipped  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  chiefly  invoked  by  those  who 
were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  Ac. 
Pom*.  2,  c.  17,  Ac 

Epiodm.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Epimstokus,  a  son  of  Japetns  and  Ctymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsiderately  mar- 
ried Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife 
of  Deucalion.  Epi  met  hens  was  changed  into  a 
monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  of 
Piihacusa.  Apol.  1, c. 9 and 7— ffyr.  fab.— Res. 
Theog.  Vid.  Prometheus  and  Pandora. 

Epiochus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epopbot,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace. 
-who  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  carried 
away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes.  This  rape  was  followed  bv  a  war,  in 
which  Nyctems  and  Epopeus  were  both  killed. 
Paus.  2,  c.  6.— Apol.  1,  e.  7,  Ac.— II.  A  son 
of  Aioeus,  grandson  to  Phoebus.   He  reigned  at 

Corinth.    Paus.  9,  c.  1  and  3. III.  one  of 

the  Tyrrhene  sailors  who  attempted  to  abuse 
Bacchus.    Ovid  Met.  3,  v.  619.    Vid.  JBnaria. 

ErXto,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
loldinff  in  her  right  band  a  lyre,  and  a  lute  in 
ler  left,  musical  instruments  of  which  she  is 
considered  bv  some  as  the  inventress.  Love  is 
sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding  a  lighted 
.  flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears  with  a 
.hougbtful,  but  oftener  with  a  gay  and  anima- 
ed  look.  She  was  invoked  by  lovers,  especially 
_n  the  month  of  April,  which  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  more  particularly  devoted  to  love. 
ApMod.  10.—  Virg.  Mn.  7,  t.  37.— Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  9,  v.  496.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Eresos,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  light  and  the  day.  The  poets  often 
n*eri  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls  of 
hose  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  from  whence 
hev  passed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  Cie.de Nat. 
.  X  3,  c.  17.— Virg.  AS*.  4,  ▼.  96. 

EaRCrrrffKR,  a  son  of  Pandioo  1st,  was  the 
rxth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  rather  of  Ce- 
crops  9d,  Metion.  Pandoras,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Otbonia,  by 
Praxithea.  In  a  war  again*  Eleusis  he  sacri- 
ficed Otbonia,  called  also  Chthonia,  to  obtain  a 
victory  which  the  oracle  nromised  for  such  a 
sacrifice.  In  that  war  he  killed  Eumolpos,  Nep- 
tune's son,  who  was  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
r>  -  which  he  was  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupi- 


ter, at  Neptune's  request.  Some  say  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  sea.  After  death  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  at  Athens.  He  reigned 
50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1347.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  6.  v.  877k—  Paus. 
X  c.  Vb.—Apollod.  3,  c  15.— tic.  pro  Sext.  91. 
—Tusc  1,  c.  48^-iVW.  D.  3,  c.  15. 

Eaolans,  a  king  of  4)rchomenos,  son  of  Cly- 
menus.  He  obliged  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  his  father  had 
been  killed  by  a-Theban.  Hercules  attacked 
his  servants,  who  came  to  raise  the  tribute,  and 
mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed  Er- 
ginus,  who  attempted  to  avenge  their  death  by 
invading  Bcsotia  with  an  army.  Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

Eroinnus,  a  man  made  master  of  the  ship  Ar- 
go  by  the  Argonauts,  after  the  death  of  Typhis. 

EaiCHTHdNTOs,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  very  deformed,  and  had  the  tails  of  ser- 
pents instead  of  lees.  Minerva  placed  him  in 
a  basket,  which  she  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine 
its  contents.  Vid.  Hers*.  Erichthon  was  young 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1437.  The 
invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them. 
He  was  made  a  constellation  after  death,  under 
the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid  Met.  2,  v.  553.— 
Hygin.  fab.  m.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  14.— Paus.  4. 

c.  S.— Virg.  Q.  3,  v.  113. II.  A  son  of  Dar- 

danus  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B. 
C,  after  a  long  reign  of  about  75  years.  ApoU 
led.  3,  c.  10. 

Erioone,  I.  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  in- 
toxicated. She  was  made  a  constellation,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Ovid.  MA. 
6,  fab.  4.— Slat.  11.  Theb.  v.  644.— Virg.  O.  1, 
v.  33—  Apol.  3,  c.  14.— Hyg.  fob.  1  and 34.  Vid. 

pait  II. II.  A  daughter  of  -ffigysthus  and 

Clytemnestra,  priestess  of  Diana  in  Attica. 

Erinny*,  I.  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eumeni- 
des.  The  word  signifies  the/ary  of  the  mind, 
c«cr  »w  Vid.  Eumenides.  Virg.  JBn.  9,  v. 
337. II.  A  snrname  of  Ceres. 

EaiPHYLE,asisterofAdrastus,kingofArgO!S 
who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Talaus  and  Lyslmache.  Vid.  Amphiaraus. 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She'  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  o^ 
the  Latins.     Vid.  Discordia. 

Eruicthon,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted 
him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metra  had  the 
power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that 
Artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who  sold  her, 
after  which  she  assumed .  another  shape  and 
became  again  his  property.   Ovid.  Met.  fab.  18. 

Eros.     Vid.  Cupido,  and  Part  II. 

Erse.     Vid.  Herst. 

ErycIwa,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.    She  was  also 
worshipped  at  R/ime  under  this  appellation. 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  874.—r1oral.  1.  Od.  %  v.  38. 
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Em  *,  *  son  of  Bates  and  Venus,  who,  rely- 
ing uj*>n  bin  strength,  challenged  ail  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  cesius. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  after  many 
had  yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and  Eryx 
was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on  the 
mountain  which  bears  his  name  in  Sicily,  and 
on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus. 
Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  402. 

Etsocles,  a  son  of  CEdipua  and  Jocasta. 
After  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should 
both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
each  a  year.  Eteocles,  by  right  of  seniority,  first 
ascended  the  throne,  but  after  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  expired,  he  refused  to  give  up  the 
crown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.  Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  such 
an  open  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrastas,  king 
of  Argos.  He  received  that  king's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a 
strong  army,  headed  by  seven  famous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
Eteocles.  who  on  his  part 'did  not  remain  inac- 
tive, lie  chose  seven  brave  chiefs  to  oppose 
the  seven  leaders  of  the  Arrives,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  He  placed 
himself  against  his  brother  Polynices.  and  he 
opposed  Menalippusto  Tydeus,  Polyphonies  to 
Capaneos,  Mega  reus  to  Eteoclus,  Hiperbiusto 
Parthenopseus,  and  Lastbene*  to  Amphiarauj. 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
the  two  brothers  that  the  war  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury 
on  either  side ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes 
of  these  two  brothers,  wbo  had  been  so  inimical 
one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if,  even  after  death,  sensible  of 
resentment  and  hostile  to  reconciliation.  Stat. 
Theb.—AvoU*d.  3. .  c.  5,  duc.—^Esckyl  Sspt. 
ante  Tkeh.—Eurtp.  in  Phanis.—Paus.  5,  c.  9, 
1. 9,  c.  6. 

EteAclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army 
of  Adrastos  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  his  valoui\for  his  disinterested- 
ness and  magnanimity.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
gareus,  the  son  of  Creon,  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes.    Eurip.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. 

Evadnb,  a  daughter  oilphisor  Iphicles,  of 
Argos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus,one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  went  agaiost  Thebes.  When  her  bus- 
band  had  beep  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter 
for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  his  ashes 
had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  Virs.  A5n.  6,  v.  447. 
Prnpert  l,el.  15,  v.  21.-  Site/.  TM.  12,  v.  800. 

Evan,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan  J 
Evan!  by  his  priestesses.  Ovid.  Mel. 4,  v.  15. 
—  Virg.JSn.6,  v.  517. 

Evandbr.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EvBRM,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  did  not  perish  in  a  battle  against 
Elect ryon.    Apottod.  2. 

Evros,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him  in 
the  war  of  ihe  giants  against  Jupiter.  Borat.  9, 
OtL  11,  v.  17. 
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Enm,  the  mother  of  the  Piafiies,  who  wee 

changed  into  magpies.    Ovid.  MtL  6,  v.  30& 

Eyippus,  a  son  of  Thestius,  long  off  Plevna, 
killed  by  his  brother  Ipbiclu*  in  the  chase  of  ia* 
Calydonian  boar.    Apoliod.  1,  c  7. 

Ecmjbub.     Vid.  Part  IL 

EuMfema,  I,  a  son  of  Adinetue,  king  of  Phem 
in  Theasaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  wax,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian  armr, 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  a 

honour  of  Patroclus.  Bvmtr.  IL  2  and  2L 

II.  A  man  contemporary  with  Triptolemus,  ot 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.  Pa**. 
7,cia     Fid.  Part  II. 

Evmenidss,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by 
the  ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  dropi  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the*  wound  whkh 
Coelus,  received  from  his  son  Saturn.  Accru- 
ing to  others  they  were  daughters  of  the  earJi, 
and  conceived  from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nigfct, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Terra, 
according  to  Sophocles ;  or,  as  Epimenkfes 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.  Accordisg 
to  the  most  received  opinions  they  were  three 
in  number,  Tisiphone,  Megara,  and  Alecio,tD 
which  some  add  Nemesis.  Plutarch  meoboas 
only  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Japuer 
ana  Necessity.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  asd 
therefore  appeared  stern  and  inexorable ;  ■*- 
ways  employed  in  punishing  the  guilty  upon 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.  They 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  war*, 
pestilence,  and  dissensions,  and  by  the  secret 
stings* of  conscience;  and  in  hell  they  punished 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torment 
They  were  also  called  Furtie,  Erinnyts,  and 
Dim,  and  the  appellation  of  Eumenides,  which 
signifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  they  re- 
ceived after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute  Ores- 
tes, wbo  in  gratitude  offered  them  sacrifices, 
and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their  divie- 
ity.  Their  worship  was  almost  universal,  and 
people  presumed  not  to  mention  their  names 
or  nx  their  eyes  upon  their  temples.  They 
were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  libatioas 
and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which,  when 
entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crime,  suddenly 
rendered  him  furious,  ana  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  bis  reason.  In  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  haw- 
thorn, saffron,  and  juniper;  and  the  victim* 
were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep,  with 
libations  of  wine*  and  honey.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  with  a  grim  and  frightful 
aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garment,  asd 
serpents  wreathing  round  their  heads  instead 
of  hair.  They  held  a  burning  torch  in  one 
band  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  other,  asd 
were  always  attended  by  terror,  rage,  paleness 
and  death.  In  hell  they  were  sealed  around 
Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance.   JBadL  in  E%m. — Stpk.  in  CEdip.  Cd. 

Eumolfus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  or  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  tue 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  hii 
life,  and  carried  him  into  JEthiopia,  where  be 
was  brought  up  by  AmphRrite,  and  afterwards 
by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  whose 
daughters  be  married.    An  net  of  violence  w 
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his  euter-ia-4aw  abided  him  to*  leave  JBtbiopia, 
and  he  tied  to  Thrace  with  his  eon  Ismarus, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyriua, 
the  king  of  the  country.  Thin  connexion  with 
the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious;  he 
conspired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres'  of  Eleusis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
high  priest.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He  made 
wjit  against  Erechtheus,  the  king  of  Athens, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  His  descendants 
were  also  invested  with  the  priesthood,  whieh 
remained  for  about  1900  Tears  in  that  family. 
Vid.  Eumolpida.  ApoUod.  %  c.  b,  &C.—Bf gin. 
fid).  73.— Died.  b.—Pans.  2,  c.  14. 

Evocatio.  There  were  among  the  ancients 
three  species  of  Evocations:  1st,  by  magic  to 
call  up  the  dead ;  2d,  to  withdraw,  m  cases  of 
siege,  Ac.,  the  protecting  deity  of  the  place  be- 
sieged ;  and  3d,  to  enforce  the  presence  and  vi- 
sible appearance  of  any  divinity.  Of  these  the 
first  was  practised  in  the  remotest  period;  with 
the  Hebrews  it  was  among  the  wings  prohibited 
by  the  first  lawgiver,  and  with  the  Greeks  the 
early  poet  Orpheus  is  reputed  the  introducer, 
if  not  the  inventor.  In  the  time  of  Homer  it 
was  permitted  to  perform  them  openly,  and  as  a 
profession.  The  most  illustrious  instances 
among  the  classic  nations  were,  the  Evocation 
of  Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  in  Thrace,  whence 
the  fable  perhaps  of  his  descent  into  hell ;  the 
Evocation  of  Tiresias  by  Ulysses,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cimmerians;  ana  the  less  historical 
conference  of  jEneas  with  the  shade  of  Aachi- 
ses.  In  Jewish  history  the  Evocation  of  Samuel 
may  be  placed  beside  the  most  famous  of  the 
above.  The  following  form  of  invocation  of 
the  second  kind  is  preserved  in  Macrobius:— 
"  If  there  be  to  Carthage  a  protecting  god  or 
goddess.  I  pray  and  beseech  ye  great  gods,  who 
have  taken  into  your  care  this  city,  to  abandon 
these  habitations,  these  temples,  and  these  sa- 
cred places ;  to  forget  them,  to  fill  them  with 
terror,  and  to  withdraw  to  Rome  and  to  our  peo- 
ple. May  our  dwellings,  our  temples,  and  our 
sacred  offerings  find  mvour  before  you.  Let  it 
appear  that  yon  are  my  protectors,  tie  protectors 
of  the  Roman  people  and  of  my  soldiers.  If  you 
Jo  this,  I  pledge  myself  to  found  temples  and  to 
institute  fames  in  your  honour."  Of  the  third 
species  of  evocation,  by  which  the  presence  of 
some  deity  was  to  be  brought  from  any  place 
over  which  1  e  exercised  a  tutelar  guardianship, 
to  another  in  which  his  votary  chanced  to  be,  the 
still  extant  hymns  attributed  to  Orpheus  and 
Homer,  those  of  Oallimachus,  the  Carmen  Se- 
en tare  of  Horace  and  others,  remain  as  a  spe- 
cimen. Bom.  Od\—Vxrg.  jEn.—Macro6.  Sal.— 
Uor.  Carm.  9,  1,  and  note,  Antkon's  edition.— 
Callim.    % 

Eupalamus,  the  father  of  Dndalus  and  of 
Maliadusa.    ApoUod.  3,  c  15. 

Eopsttrbs,  a  prinee  of  Ithaca,  father  to  An- 
t loom.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had 
fled  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thresprotians, 
whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of 
Ulysses  he  was  one  of  the  most  importuning 
lovers  of  Fenelspa.    Homer.  Od  16. 


Eophemds,  a  son  of  Neptome  and  Europe, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hun* 
era  of  the  Csiydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swifl 
and  light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  with* 
out  scarce  wetting  bis  feet.  Pindar.  Bulk.  4. 
—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— Pans.  5.  c.  17. 

Eoraoasus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

EuraaosTNA.     Vid\  Ckarites. 

EunOFA,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Telephassa.  Jupiter  became  enam- 
oured of  her,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while 
Europa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were  ga- 
thering flowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  ca- 
ressed the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  sit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took 
advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with  precipi- 
tate steps  retired  towards  the  shore,  and  crossed 
the  sea  with  Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived 
safe  in  Crete.  She  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this 
distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she  married 
Asterius,  king  of  Crete.  This  monarch  seeing 
himself  without  children  by  Europe,  adopted 
the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupiter,  and  al- 
ways esteemed  Minos.  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthus as  bis  own  children.  Some  suppose 
that  Europa  lived  about  1552  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Ovid.  MA.  2,  fab.  tt.—Mosck. 
Idyl.— ApoUod.  2,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  1.  Vid  Part  I. 

Euuotas,  a  son  of  Lelex,  father  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedssmon.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  ApoUod.  3,  c 
16.—Po«J.  3,  c.  1.     VwfcPartl. 

Eoavlum.    Vid.  Nimu,  Part  II. 

EtmmuDss.  a  Spartan,  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemjsiom  and  8a- 
lamis  against  -Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Berodot.  8,  c.  2,  74,  eVc. 
Plut.in  Them.—C.  Nep.  in  Them. 

Euktclea,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 
gave  her  bis  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treated 
her  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  19. 

EuBTDfCB.     Vid.  Orpheus,  and  Part  II. 

Etmf  Locans,  one  of  the  companions  of  TJrys- 
ses,  the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocks  sa- 
cred to  Apollo,  for  whieh  sacrilegious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.  Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  206, 1. 12, 
v.  125.— OoU.  Met.  14,  v.  287. 

Eoavwoiflxs,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell.  P*us. 

io,  c  2a 

EimTvrmnis,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycensj, 
son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe,  the  daughter  of 
Pelops.  Jono  hastened  his  birth  by  two  months, 
that  he  might  come  into  the  world  before  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  doomed,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  other.  Vid.  Alemena* 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Ec* 
rystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercu- 
les; and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  nn- 
eommon  enterprises,  well  known  by  the  nans 
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•f  thetwnlve  labours  ofHeteulea.  Tbetuc- 
osss  of  Hercules  in  achieving  those  perilous  la- 
bours alarmed  Eurysthent  is  a  greater  degree, 
and  bt  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel, 
where  be  m>ght  secure  himself  a  aafe  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheus  renewed  bis  cruelties  against  his 
children,  and  made  war  against  Ceyx,  king  of 
Trachinia,  because  he  had  given  them  support 
and  treated  them  with  hospitality.  He  was 
killed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  by  HyHus, 
the  son  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules,  who,  mindV 
fal  of  the  cruelties  which  her  son  had  suffered, 
insulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes  with  the  most 
inveterate  fury.  Eurystheus  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus,  his  nephew. 
fygin.  fab.  30  and  3&—Ap*Uad.  8,  c.  4,  Ac— 
/»•«#.  1,  c.  33.  L  3,  c  6,-Ovid.  MtL  9,  fab.  6. 
*-Virg.  JB».8,\r.  2W. 

EoEYTBioN,  and  Eubttwm,  a  centaur  whose 
insolence  to  Hippodaroia  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs  at 
the  nuptials  of  Pyrithous.  Ottid.  Met.  Inv- 
ite**. 6,  c.  IQ.—Wtuxl.  Thstg. 

Edutos,  (tdat,)  a  patronymic  of  Iole,  daugh- 
ter of  Eurytus.    Ovid.  MeL  9,  uh.  11. 

Eunrrus,  a  king  of  (Echalia,  lather  to  Iole. 
Me  offered  bis  daughter  to  him  who  shot  a  bow 
better  than  himself  Hercules  conquered  him, 
and  pat  him  to  death  because  he  refused  him 
his  daughter  as  the  priae  of  his  victory.  ApU* 
W.B,e.4and7. 

Eptbbps,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  mu* 
sic,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of 
the  Bute  and  of  all  wind  instruments.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  hold-' 
mg  a  flute  in  her  hand.  Some  mytholegists 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  tragedy,  more 
tesnmonly  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
Melpomene.    Vid.  Mum. 

P. 

Fauu,  (  fame,)  was  wovshippeji  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally 
represented  mowing  a  trumpet,  Ac. 

FaumA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  daughter 
t?  Picus,  and  originally  called  Mwrica.  Her 
*  carriage  with  Faunas  procured  ber  the  name 
+1  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  thai  of 
1  fcfeia  and  Faiidica.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
aw  a  man  after  her  marriage  with  Faunas,  and 
that  her  uncommon  chastirv  occasioned  her  be- 
ing ranked  among:  the  gods  after  death.  She 
i*  the  same,  according1  to  some,  as  etaut  Mater. 
Sortie  mytholegists  acouse  her  of  drunkenness, 
and  say  thatahe  expired  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  for  an  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Fire;, 
jEn.  7,  v.  47,  Ac— r\wvw.— Juatfu.  48,  c.  1. 

FjtUNt,  certain  rural  deities,  inhabiting, 'for 
the  most  part,  the  fields,  and  having  the  human 
figure,  but  with  pointed  ears  and  with  the  tail 
sf  a  goat.  They  formed  always  a  part  of  the 
♦rain  of  Bacchus,  together  with  the  Sylvani  and 
Satyr*.  Vise,  jtrto.  Pi*.  Clem.  The  peasants 
•ffered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  so- 
lemnity. Virg.  a  1,  v.  M.— Ostd.  JMsi.  6. 
v.  992. 

Faunus,  a  son  of  Pieus,  who  is  said  to  have 

•signed  in  Italy  about  1800  years  B.  C    Hi* 
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bravery  as  weH  as  wJadoam  have  give*  vis*  sums 
tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Mara.  iterated 
a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  called,  ay 
the  Latins,  Lopereus,  at  the  loot  of  the  Palatis* 
hill,  and  he  exercised  hospitality  towards  strae* 
gers  with  a  liberal  hand.  His  great  popstoirr, 
and  his  fondness  for  agrkulture,  made  his  smv 
jects  revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  ensue? 
after  death.  He  was  represented  with  aM  the 
equipage  of  the  aatyrs,  and  waa  consulted  lo 

five  oracles.  flmeyi.  t,  c  7.r-  Virg.  uSa.  %  v. 
7,  L  8,  v.  314,1. 10,  v.6*Wlfor*t.i,«d.  17.# 

Faustoldu.     Ft*  Part  II. 

Fxaavus,  a  god  at  Borne,  who  presided  eve? 
purifications,  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  hv 
ther  of  Pluto,  but  by  most  mytbologiaui  thought 
to  be  Pluto  himstlt 

Feb£tiuus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
he  received  the  dedication  of  the  SpiMmtpimt. 
Romulus,  who  first  consecrated  to  him  meat 
3»tta,  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Feresrias 
which  was  enlarge*1  by  Ancua  Martin*,  and 
restored,  at  the  request  of  Atticua,  by  Augsntns, 
Uv.  1,  Id—PhO.  •»  Rom.— C  Ntju  an  Aflft>- 
/Veperf.  4, 9» 

Ftaom*,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  Italy.  See 
presided  over  woods  and  groves,  and  her  lan> 
pie  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  the  Sabine*. 
There  the  manumitted  slaves  received  the  tea 
unwomU  of  Uieir  enfranchisement.  Sonne  have 
supposed  her  to  be  Juno,  and  others  caH  her  tat 
mother  of  Herilus,  who  waa  slain  by  Kvander. 
The  name  is  derived  m  ftrmuh,  because  shr 
gave  assistance  to  her  votaries,  or  perhaps  from 
the  town  Feronia,  near  mount  Somcte,  when 


she  had  a  temple,  h  was  usual  to  make  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash  the  men  and  aanat 
in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  fountain  which  flow 
ed  near  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  those  wbt 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  thia  goddess  nana* 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  without 
receiving  any  injury  from  the  names.  The 
goddess  had  a  temple  and  a  grove  about  thru 
miles  from  Anxur,  and  also  another  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Capena,  hw.  38,  e.  2&~-  Virg.  jBu.  7, 
V.  697  and  800.— Vavw.  «V£t  &.  4,  e.  10.— JW. 
13.— £Kra».  &-~-J*Vr*i.  1.  Shi.  5,  v.  91 

Finns,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oath*,  and  hon- 
esty, worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Kama  was 
the  first  who  paid  her  divine  honours. 

Fimua  Dros,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Romans 
generally  swore.  He  was  also  called  Saneus  or 
Sanetns  and  Semipater,  and  he  waa  solemnly 
addressed  in  prayers  the  6th  of  June,  which 
was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service.  Some 
Mirppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  Or.  FksL  6 
v.  £13.  —Var.  dt  £.  Z*  4,  c  10.— Dim.  flat  i 
and  9. 

Floba,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  garden 
among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the  C  Moris  oi 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was  oriwhv 
ally  a  eommon  courtesan,  who  left  to  the  Ra- 
mans the  immense  riches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  prostitution  and  hweivmsness,  in 
remembrance  of  which  a  ▼early  festival  was 
instituted  in  her  honour.  She  was  worshipped 
even  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Homeland  tikewlseamoag  thePnoceaas, 
who  butlr  Mnwilles  loner  before  the  existence 
of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatra*  was  the  first  who 
raised  her  n  temple  m  the  eity  os-Rome.  It  is 
said  that  she  married  Zephyr**,  and  that  aha 
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received  from  him  tbe  privileges  of  presiding 
aver  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth. 
Vid.  Floralia.  She  was  representee!  as  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn 
of  plenty.  Chid.  Fast.  5,  v.  19$,  Ac.— Varrs 
ie  R.R.  l.—L*€tant.  I,  c.  90. 

Fornax,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  tbe  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
Fomasalia,  were  first  instituted  by  Numa. 
Ovid.  Fast.  9,  v.  595. 

FortOna,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
eienta,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  the  Parcss.  according  to  Pindar. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
bund  were  derived  riches  and  poverty,  pleasures 
and  misfortunes,  blessings  and  pains.  She  was 
worshipped  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  in 
Achata ;  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
one  hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet. 
In  Boeotia  she  had  a  statue  which  represented 
her  as  holding  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  in  her 
armB,  to  intimate  that  fortune  is  the  souree 
whence  wealth  and  honours  flow.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  particular  attention  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortune,  and  had  no  less  than  eight  temples 
erected  to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus 
Hostilius  was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple, 
and  from  that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known 
when  her  worship  was  first  introduced  among 
the  Romans.  Her  most  famous  temples  in  Italy 
was  at  Antium,  in  Latium,  where  presents  and 
offerings  were  regularly  sent  Irom  every  part  of 
the  country.  Fortune  naa  been  called  Phere- 
polis,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea,  from  the 
temple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence,*  arpof.  She 
was  called  Prenestine  at  Prwnesje,  in  Italy, 
where  she  had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was 
worshipped  among  the  Romans  under  different 
names,  such  as  Female  fortune,  Virile  fortune, 
Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgid,  Ac.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  which  was  consecrated  to  Ve- 
nus among  the  Romans,  the  Italian  widows  and 
marriageable  virgins  assembled  in  thetemple  of 
Virile  fortune,  and,  after  burning  incense  and 
stripping  themselves  of  their  garments,  they  en- 
treated the  goddess  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  their 
husbands  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddess  of  fortune  is  repre- 
sented on  ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  of 
plenty,  and  sometimes  two,  in  her  hands.  She 
j*  blindfolded,  and  generally  holds  a  wheel  m 
her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  her  inconstancy 
Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
upon  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder 
io  her  hand.  Fti/mys.  Hal.  4. — Ovid.  FM.  6, 
v.  569.  Pint,  de  fori.  Rom.  and  in  C&r.—CU. 
to  Ow.  9.— Uv.  10.— AufrusHn.  de  Civ.  D.  4.— 
Fhr.  I.— Vol.  Max.  1,  e.  f>.—lAU*n.  9,  Ac. 

Fa  aits,  a  divinity  worshipped  among  tbe  Ro- 
mans, daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She  pre- 
sided over  treachery,  Ac. 

FoLflonA,  a  goddess  »t  Rome  who  presided 
over  lightning.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thtinder.    Aug.  de  Civ,  D.  6,  c.  10. 

FfauB,  the  three  dampers  of  Tfoz  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  according 
to  so-ne.     Vid  Eumenides. 

Foam  a,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
st  Rome.  Smne  say  that  she  is  the  same  as 
^te  Fii  ries.  Her  festivals  were  called  Furina- 
,1a.  Cm. de Nat  3. c. 8.— Varro. 4e  Z*.  /*  3,  e.  & 
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Galanthis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmena. 
When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Her- 
cules, and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  o. 
Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Lucina,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alcmena, 
and,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  near  the 
door  and  uttered  some  magical  words,  which 
served  to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena.  Alc- 
mena had  already  passed  some  days  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthis  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  joy.  informed  tbe  old  woman  that  her  mis-  * 
tress  had  jnst  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant 
Alcmena  was  safely  delivered.  The  laugh 
which  Galanthis  raised  upon  this  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized 
Galanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  tbe 
ground ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist,  she 
was  changed  into  a  weazel.  The  Boeotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Alc- 
mena.   Mlxan.  H.  Anim.%—Ov.  Met.  9,  fab.  6. 

Galatjba,  and  Galatrjtsa,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionately loved  bv  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  with  eoldness  and  disdain  ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  bis  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Galataea.  Galataa  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not  re- 
store him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun- 
tain. Ov.  Met.  IS.  v.  789.—  Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  103. 

Gamrlia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  Gametics  was 
of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding  over 
marriages,     fid.  Part  II. 

GiNTMtDB,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a  temple  at  Philus,  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Pans.  9,  c.  13. 

Gait? itfims,  a  beautilul  vouth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  II us  and  Assaracus. 
According  to  Lncian,  he  was  son  of  Dardanus. 
He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he 
was  hunting,  or  rather  tending  his  father's 
flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  became  the  cup- 
bearer of  tbe  gods  in  the  place  of  Hebe.  Some 
say  that  he  was  earned  away  by  an  eagle.  He 
is  generally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
flying  eagle  in  the  air.  Pans.  5,  c.  91.— Jfifo. 
vur.  11.  90,  v.  981.— Wr/r.  jBn.  5,  v.  909.— 
Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  Ito.—Horai.  4,  od.  4.  The 
fable  of  the  rape  of  Gfenymedes  has  given  oc- 
casion to  much  remark  in  its  interpretation,  but 
it  seems  that  we  may  easily  interpret  it,  as  so 
many  other  acts  of  violence  committed  in  those 
ages,  when  piracy  was  no  dishonest  occupation, 
have  been  interpreted,  and  Ganymedes  may 
have  been  but  the  captive  of  some  powerful 
pripce,  or  pirate,  most  probably  Tantalus,  king 
of  Lydia,  At  all  events,  ft  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary,ascertain  learned  writers  ofthe  present  day 
have  done,  to  assure  the  reader  that  Jupiter  did 
not  carry  mT the  young  Trojan,  and  that  Gany* 
mede's  pouring  out  wine  to  the  gods  is  a  fable. 

GXuXmas,  a  king  of  Libya,  whose  daughter     ( 
waa  mother  of  Amadou  by  Jupiter. 
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Gu  in*m,  a  king  of  Aigos,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  an-l  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Da- 
nana  the  Egyptian.  Poms.  8,  c.  16.  Vid.  Danmu. 

Omnia,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  represents 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 

Gaums.     Vid.  Dam**. 

Gertoh,  and  GasTONE*.  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, born  from  the  anion  of  Chryseor  with  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets  as  haying 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  be  kept  numerous  flocks, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog, 
called  Orthos,  and  by  fiurythion.  Hercules, 
by  order  of  Eurystbeus,  went  to  Gades,  and 
destroyed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion,  and 
carried  away  all  his  flocks  and  nerds  to  Tiryn- 
ihus.  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  187.— Virg.  JEm.  7,  T. 
w81f  1.  8,  v.  908.— Ual  1,  v.  977.— ApeUed.  9.— 
Lucre*.  5,  v.  98. 

G'ioantes,  the  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who,  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Coelus  received  from 
his  son  Saturn;  whilst  Hyginus  calls  them 
sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with 
strength  proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size. 
8ome  of  them,  as  Coitus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges, 
had  60  heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents  in- 
stead of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect, 
their  hair  bung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and 
their*  beard  was  suffered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of 
their  residence.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  with 
whom  they  are  oAen  ignorantlv  confounded, 
and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  related,  incensed 
them  against  Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to 
dethrone  him.  The  god  was  alarmed,  and 
called  all  the  deities  to  assist  him  against  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  who  made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and 
burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and  who  had 
already  heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to 
scale  with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven. 
At  the  sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the 
gods  fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  into 
Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  differ- 
ent animals  to  screen  themselves  from  their 
pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that 
they  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a 
mortal  to  his  assistance;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  bis  cause. 
With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants 
were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated.  Some 
were  crushed  to  pieces  under  mountains  or 
buried  in  theses ;  and  others  were  da  veil  alive, 
or  beaten  to- death  with  clubs.  Vid.  Enceladts, 
AUride*,  Porphyria*,  lypkon,  Oku,  TUants, 
Ac.  The  existence  of  giants  has  been  support- 
ed bv  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received 
a*  an  undeniable  truth.  Homer  tells  us,  that 
Tityus,  when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered 
nine  acres ;  and  that  Polyphemus  eat  two  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  leaning  on  a  staff 
which  might  have  served  for  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  Turnns  in  Italy,  attacked  their  enemies  by 
throwing  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  would  be  unajble  to  move.  Plu- 
tarch also  mentions,  in  support  of  their  gigantic 
stature,  thst  Sertorius  opened  the  grave  of  An- 
tarna  in  Africa,  and  found  a  skeleton  which 
measured  six  cubits  in  length.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  6. 
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— Pea*  8,  c  8,  *e.— Oaid.  JML  i,  ▼. 
PlmL  •»  Strtorr-Bvgi*.  fab.  98,  eVc— J 
"  OdL  7  and  10.— Virg  G.  1,  v.  980.  JG*.  6,  v. 
680.  If  the  accounts  of  the  giants  be  not,  was 
other  portions  of  the  heathen  mythology,  aa 
unfounded  fable,  they  probably  relate  to  suae 
physical  phenomena,  or  to  some  of  the  early 
convulsions  of  nature;  in  like  manner  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  bis  an 
supposed  to  have  concealed,  in  the  adventurei 
of  those  deities,  the  laws  and  relations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  influence  on  ifae 
fertilizing  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Guucons,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  the 
blueness  of  her  eyes.    Umer. — Besiad. 

Glaocos,  I.  a  son  of  Hipnetochus,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trossa 
war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange  his 
golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedesfor  an  iron 
one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Gland*  Ui+ 
medes  oermutnt  in,  to  express  a  foolish  porchasf. 
He  behaved  with  much  courage  and  was  killed 
by  Ajax.     Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  483.— Martial  9,ep. 

96— Homer.  M.  6* II.  A  fisherman  of  Aa- 

thedon,  in  Bcsotia,  son  of  Neptune  and  Kan, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Polybius,  the  son  e4 
Mercury.  As  he  was  fishing,  be  observed  that 
all  the  fishes  which  he  laid  on  the  grass  receiv- 
ed fresh  vigour  as  they  touched  the  ground,  and 
immediately  escaped  from  him  by  leaping  nan 
the  sea.  He  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  the 
grass,  and,  by  tasting  it,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly moved  with  a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea. 
Upon  this  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was 
made  a  sea  deity  by  Ocean  us  and  Tethus,  at  ike 
request  of  t^e  gods.  After  this  transformaiKSi 
he  became  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  ScyUs, 
whose  ingratitode  was  severely  punished  by 
Circe.  Vid.  &*Jfe.  Ovid.  MU.  13,  v.  905, 
Ac— fltaw.  fab.  190.— Aiken.  7.— ApMtm.  L 
—Diod.i.—ArutoL  d*  Rep.  Del—Pa**  9,c 

22. IIL  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth, 

by  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  born  at  P<*- 
nia,  a  village  of  Bosotia.  His  mares  tore  an 
body  to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  the  game* 
which.  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  Murra. 
fab.  260.— Virg.  G.  3,  v.  ZPI.—ApaUed.  1  and 

2. IV.  A  son  of  Minos  the  2d,  and  P** 

phae,  who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honev. 
Minos  confined  the  soothsayer  Polyidus  with 
the  dead  body,  and  told  him  that  he  never 
would  restore  him  his  liberty  if  hedid  not  restore 
it  to  life.  Polyidns  was  struck  with  the  king's 
severity,  but  while  he  stood  in  astonishment,  a 
serpent  suddenly  came  towards  the  body  and 
touched  it  Polyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared, 
and  soon  after  returned  with  a  certain  herb  in 
his  mouth.  This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body  of 
the  dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  consider* 
ed  what  passed,  seised  the*  herb,  and  with  h 
rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prince,  who  was 
instantly  raised  to  life.  Minos  received  Glau- 
cus  with  gratitude,  but  he  refused  to  restore 
Polyidus  to  liberty  before  he  taught  his  son  the 
art  of  divinatidh  and  prophecy.  He  consented 
with  great  reluctance,  and  when  he  was  at  km 
permitted  to  return  to  Argolis,  his  native  coun- 
try, he  desired  his  pupil  to  spit  in  his  mouth 
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GKaucus  ceuse&ted,  and  from  that  moment  he 
forgot  ail  the  knowledge  of  divination  and  heal- 
ing which  he  had  received  from  the  instruction 
of  Polyidus.  Byginus  ascribes  the  recovery  of 
Glaucus  to  iEscalamns.    Apollod.  8,  c  3.— 

Hygin.  136  and  961.  Ac V.  A  son  of 

Epytus,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
ol  Messenia,  aboat  10  centuries  before  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter among  the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  Machaon,  the  son  of  J£scu- 
lapius.    P«tf.4,c.  3.    FftPartl. 

Gnossis,  and  Qmouwa.  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived,  or  was  born  at 
Gnossus.  .  The  crown  which  she  received  from 
Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  constellatioo, 
is  called  Ghunsia  SUUa.    Virf.  G.  1,  v.  8& 

GomiIdbs,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Cytherus.    Strab.  a 

Goanros.     Via\  Part  IL 

G  aoo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Perseus,  after  he  had  conquered  Medusa.  Vid. 
Part  IL 

GoftodNKs,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  whose  names  were  Sthe- 
no.Euryale,  and  Medusa,. all  immortal  except 
Medusa.  According  to  the  mycologists,  their 
hairs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  bands 
were  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
their  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stones  all 
those  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  ftedosa 
alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according  to 
Ovid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  resentment 
of  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  Medusa  had  gra- 
tified the  passion  of  Neptune,  who  was  enam- 
oured of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks, 
which  the  goddess  changed  into  serpents.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
went  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  was  armed 
with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by  Mercury, 
and  provided  with  a  looking-glass  by  Minerva, 
besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  helmet  of  Pluto, 
which  rendered  all  objects  clearly  visible  ana 
open  to  the  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  it 
remained  totally  invisible.  With  weapons  like 
these  Perseus  obtained  an  easy  victory;  and 
after  his  conquest  returned  his  arms  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities  whose  favours  and  assistance  he 
bad  so  recently  experienced.  The  head  of  Me- 
dusa remained  in  nis  hands;  and  after  he  had 
finished  all  his  laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it 
to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  on  her  aegis,  with 
which  she  turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Gorgons,  Pertheus  took  his  flight 
in  the  air  towards  ^Ethiopia;  and  that  the 
drops  of  blood  which*  fell  to  the  ground  from 
Medusa's  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
which  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  de- 
sens  of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also  arose 
from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards  the  west, 
according  to  Hesiod.  JSschylus  makes  them 
inhabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia ;  and  Ovid, 
as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports  that  they 
lived  in  the  inland  parts  of  Libya,  near  the  lake 
of  Triton  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Diodorns  and  others  explain  the  fable  of  the 
Gorgons,  by  supposing  that  they  were  a  warlike 


race  of  women  near  the  Amazons,  whom  Per- 
sens,  with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  de- 
stroyed. HesUd.  Theog.  <f»  Scut.— Apollo*.  4. 
—^Apollod.  3,  c.  1  and  4,  Ac.— JEforoer.  JL  5  ano 
IL—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  bc.—Diod.  1  and  4.— P«*> 
8,  c.  90,  kc—Mtckyl.  Prank  A*.  l.—Pindoi 
Pyth.  7  and  12.  Oiymp.  Z.—Ot>i<L  MA.  4,  r 
618,  Ac—PaUphat.  de  Pktrcwn. 

GoaodNu,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because  Per- 
seus, armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

GoaooradNS,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres,  king  of  Met- 
senia,  by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucip- 
pus.  After  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married 
CEbalus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and 
Tyndarus.  She  is  the  Hist  whom  the  mycolo- 
gists mention  as  having  had  a  second  husband. 
Paus.  4,  c.  Z.—ApolUd.  1,  2  and  3. 

GaiDivua,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  «paJ««mtr.  brdndtshing 
a  spear.  Though  he  had  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  estab- 
lished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  .fierce  and  savage 
Thraciaos  and  Gene,  over  whom  he  particu- 
larly presided.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  35.— Homtr. 
7/.—  Liv.  1,  c.  90,  1.2.C.45. 

OftATiJK.     Vid.  CkariUs. 

Gf  oas,  or  Grrss,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
represented  as  having  50  beads  and  a  hundred 
hands.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against 
tbe  gods,  and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tar- 
tarus. Vid.  Part  II.  Ovid.  IVisL  4,  el.  7,  v.  ia 

Gtitscothcsnas,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were' 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  religious  cere- 
mony.   Paus.  8,  c  48. 


Hades,  or  Ann,  a  name  given  to  Pluto ;  also 
to  Ihe  infernal  regions. 

Hjbmok,  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb  when  he 
beard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  la- 
ther's erders.    Praperi.  %  el.  8,  v.  81. 

Haljbsus,  and  Hal£sds,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non by  Briseis  or  Olytemnestra.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Massicus  in  Campania,  where 
he  built  Falisci,and  afterwards  assisted  Turnus 
against  JSneas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg. 
jEn.lt  v.  734, 1.10,  v.  352. 

HlLmaHOTiua,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryte,  « 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  be- 
cause she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  yiolenee 
offended  Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ra  visher.  Nep- 
tune cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  whic  i 
has  been  called  from  thence  Areopagus,  («•»», 
Mars  and  **yt ,  viUa&,)  and  the  murderer  was 
acquitted.    Apollod.  3,  c.  14— Paus.  1,  c  81. 

Hamadryads*.  This  word  is  derived  from 
m  stmul,  and  V*  vweas.  Virg.  Ed.  10.— 
Ooid.  Met  1,  v.  647.     Vid.  Drpades. 

Hammon,  or  Ammo*,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
in  Libya.    It  is  related  that  Bacchus,  being  on 
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the  p->fet  oC  dying  with  thirst,  when  traversing 
lie  Libyan  deserts,  invoked  the  aid  of  Jupiter. 
Thereupon  a  ram  appeared,  and,  stampingout 
the  ground,  opened  a  spring  In  the  sane.  This 
ram  he  acknowledged  to  be  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore built  a  temple  to  him,  riving  him  the  appel- 
lation of  Amnion,  or  the  Bandy.  This  temple 
was  situated  in  the  Oasis  of  SiwdL  Alexander 
the  Great,  upon  visiting  it,  was  declared  by  the 
priests  a  son  of  the  deity.    Vid.  Part  I.  Mdkn. 

HabcIlo,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs,  Ac  He  touched  the  moat 
venomous  serpents  and  reptiles  without  reeetv- 
tagthe  smallest  injury.    iSU.  1, v.  406. 

Habmo*  nu,  or  Hnaautonu,  (Vid.  Jfemtaw,) 
a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  married 
Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
Che  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made  her  a  present 
of  a  vestment  died  in  all  sorts  of  crime*,  which 
in  some  measure  inspired  all  the  children  of 
Cadmus  with  wickedness  and  impiety.  JPaau. 
9,  c.  16,  Ac. 

HAniiomDBs,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Minerva. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  carried  away 
Helen.    Homer.  U.  6. 

HupIltow,  a  son  of  Pykemenes  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  assisted  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Mcrion.  00- 
mer.  U.  13,  v.  613. 

Habpalyce,  1.  the  daughter  of  Harnalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fa)  her  with  the 
milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  early 
to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  When  her 
father's  kingdom  was  invaded  byNeoptole 
the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and  deft 
the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The  death  of 
her  father,  which  happened  soon  after  in  a  sedi- 
tion, rendered  her  disconsolate ;  she  fled  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  forests 
/  upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  ber  great  swift- 
ness  was  overcome  by  intercepting  her  with  a 
net.  After  death  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
puted their  respective  rights  to  the  possessions 
which  she  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 


on  her  tomb.     Virg.  JE*.  i,  v.  321. — Atorm. 

tab.  163  and  954. II.  A  mistress  of  Iphiclue, 

son  of  Tbestius.  She  died  through  despair  on 
seeing  herself  despised  by  her  lover.  This 
mournful  story  was  composed  in  poetrv,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  called  Harpalyee,  Aiken.  14. 

HAnrfcRATB*,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Orus,  (he  son  of  Isis,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  is  represented  as  holding  one  of  his 
.fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thenoe  he  is 
called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates  that  the 
mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy  ought 
never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  his  statues  at  the  entrance  of  their 
temples.    Catmll.  75.— Farra.  de  L.  h.  4,  c.  10. 

Habfyljb,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  face 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  bad 
their  feet  and  Angers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Aelto,  Ocvpete, 
and  Celeno,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra. 
Thev  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables 
of  Ph incus,  whence  they  were  driven  to  the 
islands  called  Strophades  by  Zethes  and  Calais. 
They  emitted  an  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
whatever  they  touched  by  their  nlth  and  exore- 
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she  was  called  Uy  goddess  of  voaih,  i 

by  her  mother  cup-nearer  to  au  the  gods. 


menta.  Theyjtaraered  JBneas  during  \m  vw» 
age  towards  Italy,  and  predicted  many  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  him.  fSrjr/.  Mm  3, 
v.  319, 1.  6,  v. 989.—- Btntd  T%e+g.  «©. 

Hess,  the  daughter  cf  Jupiter  and  Juno.  As 
she  was  fair,  and  always  in  the  bloom  ofvotJh, 

8he 

was  dismissed  from  her -office  by  Jupiter,  and 
Qanymedes,  his  favourite,  succeeded  her  as  cop- 
bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to 
prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her  peacocks 
whenever  requisite  When  Hercnles  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reeoneM 
to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  Hebe,  by 
whom  be  had  two  sons,  Alexiansend  Anieetus. 
As  Hebe  bad  the  power  of  restoring  gods  and . 
men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  she,  at  the  instance 
of  ber  husband,  performed  that  kind  once  to 
Iolas  his  friend.  Hebe  was  worshipped  at  8k 
cyon,  under  the  name  of  /Me,  and  at  Rone 
under  the  name  of  ANRkA  She  is  represent- 
ed as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment.  JPeauL  1.  c 
19,  1.9,  c.  19.— Ovid.  JMaf.9,v.40O.  FksL% 
v.  76.— jtpaUad.  1,  c.  3, 1.  9,  e.  7. 

HecIte,  a  daughter  of  Parses  and  Asterisa, 
the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  ber  name 
of  Div*  triformit,  ttrgmina,  triors*.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  cpchant- 
meuts,  and  was  generally  represented  like  a 
woman  with  three  beads,  that  of  a'  horse,  a  dog, 
or  a  boar;  and  sometimes  she  appeared  with 
three  different  bodies,  and  three  different  faces, 
only  with  one  neck.  Dogs,  tanks,  and  honey, 
were  generally  offered  to  her,  especially  in  high 
ways  and  cross  roads,  whence  she  obtained  the 
name  of  Trtaio.  Her  power  waa  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  .sea,  and  hell;  and  to  ber 
kings  "and  nations  supposed  themselves  indebt- 
ed for  their  prosperity,  Ovid.  7,  JMW.  ▼.  9i— 
Betiod.  Theog.—HtraL  3,  od.  2SL—/**ms.  fi,  c 
22.~Wr#  JB*.  4,  v.  611.  . 

Hacvoa.     Vid.  Part  It. 

Hndfcu.     PM.  Part  II. 

Helena.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Helbndb.    Vid.  Part  II. 

HnjlnaSjjhe  daughters  of  the  Son  and 
Clymene.  They  were  three  in  number,  Lam- 
petie,  Pbaetnsa,  and  Lampethusa;  or  seven, 
according  to  Hygia:  Metope,  Helie,  iEgte, 
Lampetie,  Pbcebe,  JEtheria,  and  Dioxinue. 
They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phmlon,  (  Vid.  Pbeton,)  that  thev  were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  team 
into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.     Ovid.  JWW.  Q,  v.  34(X— JJygt*>  fab,  154. 

HbucAow.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Heuce,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  generally. 
called  Ursa  Major.   It  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Heliee,  of  which  Galista, 
who  was  changed  into  the  Great  Bear,  was  an 
inhabitant    Lmcq*.  9,  v.  937. 

HEiicoiriADne,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
because  they  lived  upon  mount  Helicon,  which 
was  sacred  to  them. 

Hellc.    Vxd.  Argm**ke. 

Hellbn,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pvrrfca, 
reigned  »  Phthietis  about  1496  yearn  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  H»fc 
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rniaas  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by  bis  wife 
)rseis,  three  sons ;  JSoJius,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus, 
rho  gave  their  names  to  the  three  different  na- 
ions,  known  under  the  name  of  JEolians,  Dori- 
ns,  and  loaians.  These  last  derive  their  name 
rom  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  and  from  the  difler- 
nce,  either  of  expression  or  pronunciation,  in 
heir  respective  languages,  arose  the  different 
ialects  well,  known  in  the  Greet  language. 
»«m«.3,  a  90, 1.  %  a  L—Diod.  6. 

Hematbion,  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cephalus, 
r  Tithonus.    Apoltod.  3. 

Hcmithba,  a  daughter  of  Cycnus  and  Pro-  > 
lea.  She  was  so  attached  to  aer  brother  Te- 
es, that  she  refused  to  abaadon  him  when  his 
athcr  Cycnus  exposed  him  on  the  sea.  They 
fete  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tcnedos.  where 
iemithea  long  enjoyed  tranquillity,  till  Achil- 
»,  captivated  by  her  charms,  offered  her  vio- 
snce.  She  was  rescued  from  his  embrace  by 
er  brother  Tones,  who  was  tastaatly  slaughter- 
d  by  the  offended  hero.  Hemithea  could  not 
ave  been  rescued  from  the  attempts  of  Achilles, 
ad  not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  af- 
y  she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assistance  of 
legods*  Vid.  Thus.  Pout.  10,  c.  It.— food. I. 

Hrau,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 

Hbrcsios,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
>.  286.— Luaza,  9,  v,  979. 

Hsac&Lsa,  a  celebrated  hero,  who,  after  death, 
'as  ran  ked  among  the  gods,  and  received  divine 
onours.  According  to  the  ancients  there  were 
lany  persons  of  the  same  name.  Diodorus 
lentions  three,  Gieero  six,  and  soma  authors 
ictend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty-three. 
>f  all  these  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
enerally  called  the  Tbeban,  is  the  most  celeb- 
rated, and  to  him,  as  mar  easily  be  imagined, 
le  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attributed, 
[ercules  was  brought  up  at  Tiryathus ;  or,  ee- 
srdiiig  to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes,  and  before  he 
ad  completed  his  eighth  month,  the  jealousy 
f  Juno,  intent  uoon  his  destruction,  sent  two 
lakes  to  devour  nim.  The  child,  not  terrified 
f  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them 
i  both  his  hands  and  squeezed  them  to  death, 
'hile  bis  brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house 
ith  his  frightful  shriek*  Vid  IpfUdus.  He 
'as  early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
iastor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how 
►  fight,  Eurytus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
rrows,  Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot.  Linus  to 
lay  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sin?.  He, 
ke  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
>on  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
hiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and  ren- 
sred  himself  the  most  valiant  and  aecomplish- 
1  of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he 
solved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
ithseron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
te  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father, 
ad  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  eonntry. 
[e  went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Thes- 
is, who  shared  in  the  general  calamity,  and 
e  received  there  a  tender  treatment,elnd  was 
itertalned  during  fifty  days.  The  fifty  daugh- 
rs  of  the  king  became  all  mothers  by  Hercu- 
a  during  his  stay  at  ThespK  After  he  had 
estroved  the  1km  of  motmt  Citbseron,  he  de* 
vered  his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 

hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus. 
%d.  Brgimi.    Such  public  services  became 


universally  taown,  and  Creon,  who  thet  w 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patri- 
otic deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
Sivernment  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules,  by 
e  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to.tbe  powei 
of  Eurystheus,  {Vid  Eurystknu,)  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  Mycenas  and  perform 
the  labours  which,  by  priority  of  birth,  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  b}  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  Vid  Miff* 
When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  conceafed 
himself,  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and  ex* 
pressive  an  answer  determined  aim  to  go  te 
Mycenas,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus 
seeing  so  mat  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en* 
terprises,  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  evei 
knownjreneraUy  called  the  13  labours  of  Her 
cules.  The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  ffoideu 
cuiras  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  bv  the  hero  himself  in  the  forest 
of  Nemaea.— rVTbe  first  labour  imposed  upon 
Herenles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  Hon  of 
Nemesa,  which  ravaged  the  eonntry  near  My- 
cenae. The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  bim  with 
bis  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He*  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycenst,  and  ever  after  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen 
vessel,  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Her- 
cules returned.— The  second  labour  of  Her- 
cules was  to  destroy  the  Lernsssn  hydra,  which 
had  seven  heads  according  to  Apotlodorus,  90 
according  to  Shnonides,  and  100  according  to 
Diodorus.  Th  is  celebrated  monster  he  attacked 
with  his  arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy 
ctnb  he  destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But 
this  was  productive  of  no  advantage ;  for  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
club,  taimedialety  twosprtmg  up,  and  the  labour 
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af  Hercules  would  bare  remained  unfinished 
had  not  be  commanded  bis  friend  Iota  to  barn, 
with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  bead  which  he 
bad  crashed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded,  (  Vid. 
Hydra.)  and  Hercules  became  victorious, 
opened  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his 
arrows  in  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which 
he  gave  fatal  and  incurable.— He  was  or- 
dered in  bis  third  labour  to  bring  alive  and  un- 
hurt into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus  a  stag, 
famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet  This  celebrated  ani- 
mal frequented  the  neighbourhood  of  GEnoe, 
and  Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year 
in  continually  pursuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught 
it  in  -  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  slightly  wounding  it  and  lessening  its 
swiftness.  As  he  returned  victorious,  Diana 
snatched  the  goat  from  him,  and  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  molesting  an  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded 
necessity,  and  by  representing  the  commands 
of  Eurystheus,  be  appeased  the  goddess  and  ob- 
tained the  beast— The  fourth  labour  was  to 
bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymantbus.  In 
this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  centaurs.  (  Vid. 
Centauri,)  and  caught  the  boat  by  closely  pur- 
suing him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that, 
according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his 
brazen  vessel  for  some  days.— In  his  fifth  la- 
bour Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Aogias,  where  9000  oxen  had  been  confined 
for  many  years.  Vid.  Augias.— — For  his  sixth 
labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous 
birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake 

Btymphalis  in  Arcadia.     Vid.  Stympkatis. 

In  his  seventh  labour  be  brought  alive  into 
Peloponnesus,  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid 
waste  the  island  of  Crete.— fin  his  eighth  la- 
bour he  fas  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  He 
killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by 
his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Eurystheus. 
They  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king 
of  Mycenae,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts;  or,  according  to  others,  they  were 
consecrated  to  J npiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.— For 
bis  ninth  labour  he  was  commanded  to  obtain 
the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.     Vid. 

Hippdite. In  nis  tenth  labour  he  killed' the 

monster  Geryon,king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to 
Argos  his  numerous  flocks  which  fed  upon 
human  flesh.  Vxd.  Gefyon,.— — The  eleventh 
labour  was  to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden 

of  the  Hesperides.     Vid.  HespeHdes. The 

twelfth  and  last^and  most  dangerous  of  his 
labours,  was  to  bring  upon  the  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus. .  This  was  cheerfully 
undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  descended  into 
hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  Tssnarns.  He  was 
permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends 
Theseus  and  Pirithoua,  who  were  condemned 
to  punishment  in  bell  *,  and  Cerberus  also  was 
granted  to  his  pravers,  provided  he  made  use  of 
no  arms,  but  only  force,  to  drag  htm  away. 
Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurvs- 
theus.  Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
.  the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
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he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  aceora, 
equally  great  and  celebrated/  Vid.  Cams,  As- 
fcwu,  jtearu,  Bryx,  Ac.  Hf  accompanied  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  lie  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the  king  of  Mycenae.  He  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
it  was  through  him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained 
a  victory.  VUL  Qigantts.  He  conquered 
Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  Vid.  Lammed** 
When  Iole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytns,  kmg  t* 
GScbalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoumL 
was  refused  to  his  entreaties, lie  became  the 

Srev  of  a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and  he  m*r- 
ered  Iphitus,  the  onlv  one  of  the  sons  of  Eu- 
rytns who  fa  vou  red  his  addresses  to  Iole.  Vxd 
ipkitms.  He  was  some  time  after  purified  « 
the  murder,  and  his  Insanity  ceased ;  but  ihe 
gods  persecuted  him  more,  and  he  was  visited 
by  a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  » 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness 
with  which  the  Pythia  received  him,  irritated 
him,  and  be  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo's  temple, 
and  carry.away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo  op- 
posed him,  and  a  severe  conflict  was  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  interference  of  Jupiter 
with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He 
was  upon  this  told  by  the  oracle  that  be  must  he 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years' in  the 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  bis  de- 
order.  He  complied :  and  Mercury,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  conducted  htm  to  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers;  and 
Omphale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greater* 
of  his  exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  mar- 
ried him.  Hercules  had  Agelaos,  and  Lamca 
according  to  others,  by  Omphale,  from  whoa 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  descended.  He  be- 
came also  enamoured  of  one  of  Omphale^  fe- 
male servants,  by  whom  he  had  Ataens.  After 
he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  slavery,  he 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  re-establb*- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndarns,  who  fctd 
been  expelled  by  Hippocoon.  He  became  roe 
of  Dejanira's  suiters,  and  married  ber,  after  he 
had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  Vid.  Ackeiems. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Caly'don,  hts  faiher-in- 
law's  kingdom,  because  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  and  H  was 
on  account,  of  this  expulsion  that  be  was  rot 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
From  Calydon  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyi, 
king  of  Trachinia.  In  his  way  he  was  stopped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  where 
the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer  violent 
to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  «f 
conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules  perceiv- 
ed the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  killed  the  cen- 
taur, who,  as  he  expired,  gave  her  a  tun**, 
which,  as  he  observed,  had  the  power  of  n?- 
calling  a  husband  from  unlawful  love.  Vid. 
Dejanira.  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachmia,  received 
him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friend- 
ship, and  purified  him  of  the  murder  he  bsd 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  still 
mindful  that  he  had  once  been  refused  the  hand 
of  Iole ;  he  therefore  made  war  against  he* 
ftther  Eurytus,  and  killed  him  with  three  of  ha 
sons.  Iole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  fathers 
murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  loved  by  Her- 
cules as  much  as  before.  8he  accompanied  hits 
to  mount  (Eta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  » 
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Itar,  and  oiler  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As 
ie  had  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed 
imself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichas  to 
)ejanira  in  order  to  provide  himself  a  proper 
ress.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her  husband's 
•nder  attachment  to  Iole,  sent  him  a  filter,  or 
aore  probably  the  tunic  which  she  had  received 
roui  Nessus.  and  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  had 
ut  it  on,  fell  into  a  desperate  distemper,  and 
Duod  the  poison  of  the  Lernasan  hydra  pene- 
rate  through  his  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull 
ff  the  fatal  dress,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in 
tie  midst  of  his  pains  and  tortures  he  inveighed 
n  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  cfed- 
ilous  Dejahira,  the  cruelty  of  Eurystheus,  and 
tie  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Juno.  As  the  distem- 
er  was  incurable,  he  implored  the  protection 
f  Jupiter,  and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Phi- 
>ctetes,  and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the 
)p  of  mount  (Eta.  He  spread  on  tne  pile  the 
kin  of  the  Nemsean  lion,  and  laid  down  upon 
:  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his  club.  Pht- 
ictetes,  or,  according  to  others,  Pssan  or  Hyl- 
js,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the 
ero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  with 
ie  flames,  without  betraying  any  marks  of  fear 
r  astonishment.  Jupiter  saw  him  from  heaven, 
nd  told  the  surrounding  gods  that  he  would 
lise  to  the  skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero 
rho  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  inon- 
:ers  and  tyrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupi- 
;r's  resolution,  the  burning  pile  was  suddenly 
urrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the 
lortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he 
ras  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn 
y  four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder 
ccompanied  his  elevation,  ana  his  friends, 
nable  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed 
leir  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  al- 
tr  where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Mence- 
ns,  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacrifice  of 
bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  enjoined 
he  people  of  Opus  yearlv  to  observe  the  same 
eligions  ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  be- 
anie as  universal'**  his  fame ;  and  Juno,  who 
ad  once  persecuted  him  with  such  inveterate 
ury,  forgot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him  her 
aughter  Hebe  in  marriage.  Hercules  has  re- 
eived  many  surnames  and  epithets,  either 
rom  the  place  where  his  worship  wan  establish- 
ed or  from  the  labours  which  he  achieved.  His 
jmples  were  numerous  and  magnificent,  and 
is  d  i vinitv Severed.  The  Phoenicians  offered 
nails  on  his  altars,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that 
e  presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm 
re  re  sent  to  sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they 
ii?ht  receive  in  their  dream  the  agreeable 
re«ages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
rhite  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his 
arvice.  Hercules  is  generally  represented  na- 
ed,  with  strong  and  well-proportioned  limbs; 
e  if  sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Temssan  lion,  and  holds  a  knotted  club  in  his 
and,  on  which  he  often  leans.  Died.  1  and  4. 
-Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  Ac.—ApoUfid.  1  and  9.— 
>aw.  1,  3,  5,  9  and  10.— H'sUmL  in  Scut.  Fkrc. 
tr—ffitxin.  fab.  99,  32,  he— Ovid.  M*.  9,  v. 
36,  4r.-*r.  9,  Amor.  TruL  Ac. — T7<m*r.  It. 
.  Ac. — Theocrit.Qi.—Eurip.  in  Here. —  Virg. 
Kn.  R,  v.  994.— loos*.  3  and  6.—Apollon.  2.— 
Honys.  Hal.  \.—SopKocl.  in  Traehin. — Pint. 
%  AmpMk— Sense.  t»  Here,  furent.  <f»  (El. — 


PKn.  4,  e.  6, 1. 11,  Ac.— Pkilost.  icon.  %  e.  5.— 
fkrtfdoi.  1,  c  7, 1. 2,  c  42,  Ac— quint.  Smfrn. 
6,  v.  907,  Ac—  Calltm.  Hym.  in  Dion.— Pindar. 
OlympA.  od.  3.— Jferf.  1,  v.  438.— Sto*  9.  ThA.  v. 
564.— Mtla%%  c.  \.— Lucia*.— Dial.— Lnctant. 
defals.  Rel—Strab.  3,  &c.—fforat.  Od.  Sal.  Ac 

Hbrctna,  a  nymph  who  accompanied  Ceres 
as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A  river  in 
Boeotia  bore  her  name.    Pans.  9,  c  39. 

HaaiLtfs,  a  king  of  Prssneste,  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  As  he  had  three  lives,  he  was 
killed  three  times  by  Evander.  Vir.  A9n.  8,  v.  561 

Hermaphr^ditub,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Cairo,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
who  presided  over  it.  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphrodites 
continued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  oners;  and 
Salmacis  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  embraced  him, 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis 
and  Hermaphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes. 
Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  in  that  fountain  might  become  effemi- 
nate.    Ovid.  MA.  4,  v.  347.— Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks.     Vxd.  Akrwrbu. 

HermiSnb,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  their  nuptials  with  their  presence,  and 
she  received  as  a  present!  a  rich  veil  and  a 
splendid  necklace  which  had  been  made  by 
Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with 
her  husband  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Vid.  Barmtm&a.  Apollod.3.—Ovid.MeL 
4,  fab.  13.    Vxd.  Parts  I  and  II. 

HffltoBs,  the  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  born  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalised  themselves  by  their  ac- 
tions, and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the 
service  they  had  rendered  their  country.  'The 
heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as'Ajax, 
Achilles,  Ac.  were  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  stones  which 
the  united  force  of  four  or  five  men  of  his  age 
could  not  have  moved.  The  heroes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
after  death,  and  they  were  invoked  with  much 
solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded'  with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the 
heroes  were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral 
solemnity,  in  which  their  great  exploits  were 
enumerated. 

Hers*,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  bv  Mercury.  The  god  dis. 
closed  his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse's  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to  Heme ; 
but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  discovered  the 
amou r.  Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  hy 
Mercury, and,  after  death,  she  received  divine 
honours  at  Athens.    Ovid.  MA.  %  v.  559,  Ac 

Hbrtha,  and  Hsrta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Germans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service,  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  times* when  her  comfng 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  and 
festivity.  Tte**.  de  form. 
7H 
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Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  ttamaa- 
der.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  exposed  to  a  sea- 
monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented 
a  marriageable  virrin,  to  appeaae  the  resent- 
ment of  Apollo  and  Wept  one,  whom  Leomodon 
had  offended-  bat  Hercules  promised  to  deliver 
her.  provided  be  received  as  a  reward  six  beau- 
tiful horses.  Laomedon  consented,  and  Hercu- 
les attacked  the  monster  just  as  he  was  going 
to  devour  Hesioae,  and  he  killed  him  with  bis 
dub.  Laomedon,  however,  refused  to  reward 
the  hero's  services;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at 
his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
and  all  his  family  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces, 
or  Priam,  who  bad  advised  his  lather  to  give 
toe  promised  horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer. 
The  conqueror  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  during 
the  war,  and  be  established  Priam  upon  his  fa- 
ther's throne.  Homer.  II.  5,  v.  63a— Diod.  4. 
ApoUod.  2j  c.  5,  Ac— Or*  MU.  II,  v.  212. 

HnspsaiDns,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.  Apollodorus  mentions  four, 
A&gle,  Erythia.  Vesta,  and  Arethusa ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  con fou dob  them  with  the  Atlantides,  and 
supposes  that  they  were  the  same  number. 
They  were  appointed  to  guard  the  golden  ap- 
ples which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of 
their  nuptials ;  and  the  place  of  their  residence, 
placed  beyond  the  oeeaa  by  Hesiod,  is  more 
universally  believed  to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa,  according  to  Apollodoriis.  This  cele- 
brated place  or  garden  abounded  with  fruits 
of  the  most  deliciotxs  kind,  and  was  carefully 

Saarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon  which  never 
ept.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
procure  some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  These  were  brought  to  Eurystbeuft, 
and  afterwards  tarried  back  by  Minerva  into 
the  garden  of  the  Heaperides,  as  they  could  be 
preserved  in  no  other  place.  Hercules  is  some- 
times represented  gathering  the  apples,  and  the 
dragon,  which  auarded  the  tree,  appears  bowing 
down,  his  head,  as  having  received  a  mortal 
wound.  This  monster,  as  k  is  supposed,  was 
the  offspring  of  Typbon,  and  it  had  a  hundred 
heads  and  as  many  voices.  This  number, 
however,  is  reduced  by  some  to  only  one  head. 
Those  that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  ob- 
serve that  the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons 
who  had  an  immense  number  of  flocks;  and  that 
the  ambiguous  word  ?*\o*t  which  signifies  on 
apple,  and  a  sheep,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Diod.  4.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  €37,  Ac.  19,  v.  90l— flform.  fab. 
30.— Apol.  3,  c.  5.— Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v.  $15,  Ac. 

Hs*p«Rus,  I.  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  to  At- 
las. He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received 
the  name  of  Hctpena  from  him,  according  to 
some  accounts.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Hes* 
peris,  who  married  Atlss,  and  became  mother 
of  seven  daughters,  called  Atlentideff  or  Hespe- 

.  rides.    Died.  4. II.  The  name  of  Hesperus 

was  also  applied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it 
appeared  after  the  setting  of  the  son.  It.  was 
called  Phosphor**  or  iMtifet  when  it  preceded 
the  sun.  Cit.  de  ,V«J.  D.  2,  e.  &—&***.  de 
BippoL  749.    Id.inNkdlh 

Hates,  a  deity  among  the  Gaols,  the  same  as 
neMnrs  of  the  Romans.    Luc**.  1,  ▼.  44A 

HiiaAX,  a  youth  wboawok*  Argus  to  inform 


abird 


of  prey. 


killed  him,  and  changed  him  into  i 
ApoUod.  8,  c  1.     VuL  Pan  IL 

Hilama,  a  daughter  of  Leocippos  and  Phi- 
lodice,  Asshe  and  her  sister  Phoebe  were  gomfc 
to  marry  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas,  they 
were  carried  awiy  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
married  them.  Hilaria  hsd  Ana^on  by  Coster, 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  sister,  obtained,  after 
death,  the  honours  which  were  generally  paid 
to  heroes,  Apollod.  3— Proper*.  1,  el.  %  v.  IA 
—Pans.  %  tM,  1.  3,  c  19. 

Hippios,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  his 
having  raised  a  horse  (»»*•«)  from  the  earth  ia 
his  contest  with  Minerva,  concerning  the  giving 
a  name  to  Athens. 

Hippockntaubi,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.     Vid.  OniaurL 

Hippocoon,  a  son  of  CEbalua,  brother  te 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules 
because  he  had  driven  his  brother  from  the  king, 
dom  of  Lacedssmon.  He  was  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  Died.  4.— ApoUod.  %,  Sec 
1. 3,  c/10.— iW  Loam.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  314 

Hipponiua,  and  Hippodamia,  L  a  daughter 
of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  mar- 
ried Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father  re- 
fused to  marry  her,  except  to  him  who  could 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many 
conned  her.  and  accepted,  her  father's  condi- 
tions, tbouffh  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  He  previously  bribed  Mym 
lus,  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  and  ensared 
himself  the  victory.  Hippodamia  became  mo- 
ther of  Atreus  tad  Thyestes,  and  it  ia  salt* 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  fe- 
wer, which  her  guilty  correspondence  with  Pe- 
lops and  MyrtihB  had  occasioned.  Virg,  O.  J, 
v.  l.—RygU.  feb.  84  and  863.— *>«**.  5,  c  14, 
Ac/—  DCA.  4-*Ovtd.  Btroid.  8  and  17.  Vid 
<Enemmusr-lL  A  daughter  of  Adrastns,  king 
of  Argos,  who  married  Pirilhoos,  king  of  the 
Lapitha.  The  festivity  which  prevailed  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  at- 
tempts of  Euryrus  to  offer  her  violence.  Vid. 
PirtOous.  She  is  called  Ischomacneby  some, 
and  Deidamia  by  others.  Ovid.  MeU  R— 
Pint.  9ff>  Ties. 

HippoLocscs,  I.  a  sob  of  Bellerophon,  father 
to  Greucus,  who  commanded  the  Lyeiena  during 

the  Trojan  war, II.  A  son  of  Glancns  also 

bore  the  same  name.    Hewer.  IL  6,  v.  119. 


Hjppolytb,  a  queen  of  the  Amazon*,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  Vid.  Hercules.  She  had 
a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippyolytm.  Plat  ta 
T%es,~PreperL  4,  el.  3.     Vid.  Auuoum. 

Hippolytos,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippo- 
lvte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  mr^bftanet. 
Temples  were  raised  to  his  memory,  partiee- 
larry  at  Troesene,  where  be  received  divine 
honours.  According  to  some  accounts,  Diana 
restored  htm  to  life.  Vid.  Pkttdra,  and  Part  XL 

HffFoMBDow,  a  son  of  Nisimachns  and  My- 
thidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
went  against  Thebes,  He  wen  killed  by  fesse- 
ros,  son  of  Acasius.  Apei.  3,  c.  6.— Ant.  ft,  e,  31 

Hrppdwitnt.    Vid.  d/rrfawts       • 
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HtpfAha,  a  goddess  who  presided  oyer  hones, 
rler  statues  were  placed  in  horses' stables.  Juv. 
»,  v.  157. 

Hippothoqn,  a  son  of  Neptune  end  Alope, 
laughter  of  Cercyon,  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
lis  mother,  that  her  amours  with  ihe  god  might 
>e.  concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was 
liscovered,  and  her  Cither  ordered  him  to  be  pat 
;o  d"ath.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
md  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares ;  whence 
liis  name,  and.  when  grown  up,  placed  on  his 
grandfather's  throne  by  the  friendship  of  The- 
seus.   Hygin.  fab.  187.— Pans.  1,  c.  38. 

Honor,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
und  another  was  afterwards  built  by  Claudius 
Marcellu*.     Cic.  dc  Nad.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

Hora,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  he 
Hersilia,  who  married  Romulus.  She  was  said 
to  preside  over  beauty.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  851. 
Hoa£,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eunomia, 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
seasons  who  presided  over  the  spring,  summer, 
arid  winter,  and  were  represented  by  the  peels 
as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  Olympus. 
Hwtver.  JR.  5,  v,  749.— Pans.  5,  e.  U.—£fesM. 
TS&og.  v.  902. 

Horta,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  exhorta- 
tions to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is 
the  same  as  Herselia. 

HoRtm,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
vptians. 

loflPiTALis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

Hyacinthus,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Zephyr  us.  He 
retnrned  the  former's  love,  aad  Zephyr  us,  in- 
censed at  his  coldness  and  indifference,  resolv- 
ed to  punish  his  rival.  Aa  Apollo,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Hyacinthus, 
once  played  at  quoit,  with  his  pupil,  Zephy- 
rus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  throwB 
by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthip,  and 
be  was  killed  by  the  blow.  Apollo  was  V>  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
changed  his  blood  into  a  Aower,  which  bore  his 
name,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constella- 
tions. The  Spartans  also  established  yearly 
festivals  in  hononr  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 
Pans.  3,  c.  19.— Ovid.  MU.  10,  v.  185,  Ac— 
ApoUod.  3,  Ac. 

Hvaurs,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  kill- 
er! by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away  and 
died.  They  became  stars  after  death,  and  were 
placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  13  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades 
from  their  brother  Hya«.  Their  names  are 
Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coroni*.  and  Po- 
jvxo.  To  these  some  have  added  Tbione  and 
Prodice,  an-\  they  maintained  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Hyas  and  JSthra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of 
Erechtheus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  was  always  at- 
tended with  much  rain,  whence  the  name  (fa 
pluo.)  Ovid.  Fad.  5,  v. 165.— Bygin.  lab.  189L 
—Eurfa  in  ktiL 
Htas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mwretania,  by 
Part  TIL— 4  Y 


jBthra.  He  veifcflledin  aa  attempt* rob  a 
lioness  of  her  whelps.  Some  say  that  be  dicu 
by  the  hire  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  wild  boar.  VU.  Hyades.  £fygin. 
fab.  192.— Ovid.  fte.  b,  v.  170. 

Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna's  union 
with  Typhon.  It  mid  a  hundred  heads  ac- 
cording to  Diodoras;  fifty,  according  to  Simo- 
nides;  and  nine  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginius,  Ac  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  heads  was  cot  on,  two  imme- 
diately grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped 
by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily 
effected  with  the  assistance  of  Iolaus,  who  ap- 
plied a  burning  iron  to  the  wounds,  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cut  off.  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra,  and,  tram 
that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds' which  he 
gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal,  Hesiod. 
Th&g.^-ApeUod*  2,  c.  5.— Pa%s.  5,  c  17,— 
Ovid.  McL  9,  v.  te.—Horat.  4,  ob.  4,  v.  61.— 
Vire.  Mn.  6,  v.  276, 1.  7,  v.  668. 

Hyoba,  or  Htoiea,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  JEsculapius,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented ber  with  a  veil, and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also 
represented  on  monuments  as  a  young  woman, 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  out  ot  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drank.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  because 
in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of 
curing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he  want- 
ed to  build  a  temple.  Phd.  in  PericL—PauL 
1,  c.  23. 

Htlas,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia. 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  {ward  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  supply  of  fresh  water;  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  companions,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  hare  embellished 
this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that  the  nymphs 
of  the  nver,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylas, 
carried  him  away;  and  that  Hercules,  discon- 
solate at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled 
the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and,*  at  last,  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion to  go  and  seek  him.  Apol.  1,  c  Q.—Uygv*. 
fab.  14.  STlw-nVff.  Ed.  G.—ProperL  1,  el.  20l 

Httxos,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  Iole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  by  the 
envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  save  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Hvllusand  therestoftheHeraclidtt, 
and  marched  against  Enrysthens.  Hyllue  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurysthens,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  HeraclidsD,  and  was  killed  ju  single 
combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia.  Vid. 
Btradida,  HtreuUs.  Btrodot.  7,  c,  204,  Ac. 
~Sir*b.  9.r-Dio<L  4.— Ovid,  M*.  9,  v.  974. 
Vid.  PartL 
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Htlomomb,  the  wife  of  Cyflaras,  who  killed 
herself  the  moment  her  husband  was  murdered 
by  the  Lapithae.    Ovid.  Mel.  IS,  v.  405. 

Htmenccs,  and  Hromf,  the  god  of  marriage 
among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo  and 
one  of  the  muses.  Hymeneeus,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  yonng  Athe- 
nian of  extraordinary  beauty  ,but  ignoble  origin. 
He  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  bis  countrymen, 
and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of  his  mistress 
removed  him  from  her  presence  and  conver- 
sation, he  contented  himself  to  follow  her 
wherever  she  went.  In  a  certain  procession, 
in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to 
Eleusis,  Hymenatus,  to  accompany  his  mistress, 
disguised  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  join- 
ed the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  and  the 
fairness  of  his  features,  favoured  his  disguise. 
A  great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by 
the  suduen  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hyme- 
naeus,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mistress, 
encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  assassi- 
nated their  ravishers  while  they  were  asleep. 
Immediately  after  this,  Hymenasus  repaired  to 
Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to  liberty  the 
matrons  who  had  been  enslaved,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  marry  one  among  them  who  was 
Jhe  object  of  his  passion.  The  Athenians  con- 
sented, and  Hymeneras  experienced  so  much 
felicity  in  his  marriage  state  that  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
Latins  did  their  Thalassius.  Hymen  was 
.generally  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
-chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a 
burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
▼est  of  purple  colour.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
alwajs  attended  at  nuptials ;  for,  if  not,  matri- 
monial connexions  were  fatal,  and  ended  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities:  ana  hence  people  ran 
about  calling  aloud,  Hymen!  Hymen!  &c. 
'Ovid.  Medea.  Met.  12,  v.  219.—  Vttg.  Mn.  1, 
&c.—Catull.  ep.  62. 

HtpehIon,  a  son  of  Coetus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poets  for  the  sun  itself.  Herod,  tteog.— 
Apollod.  I,  c.  1  and  2.— Bonner,  kpnn.  ad  Ap. 

Hypbrmnbstra.     Vid.  Danaides. 

Hypstft le,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoas  and  Myrine.  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
whose  altars  had  been  universally  slighted, 
punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and  rendered 
their  mouths  and  breath  so  extremely  offensive 
to  the  smell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned 
them,  and  gave  themselves  np  to  some  female 
Slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  war  against 
Thrace.  This  contempt  was  highly  resented 
by  all  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved 
on  revenge,  and  all  unanimously  put  to  death 
their  male  relations,  Hvpsipyte  alone  excepted, 
who  spared  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon 
after  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  bland.  During 
their  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian 
women  mothers;  and  Jaa-n,  the  chief  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,'  left  Hypsfpyle  pregnant 
at  his  departure,  and  promised  her  eternal  fideli- 
ty.   Hyptipyle broughttwins, Euoeus  and  Ne- 


brophouns,  whom  some  have  called  Deiphita 
or  Thoas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  nronua 
to  Hypstpyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  vat 
soon  alter  forced  to  leave  her  kingoom  by  tk 
Lemnian  women,  who  conspired  against  her 
life,  still  mindful  that  Thoas  had  been  present* 
by  means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipjrle,  in  her 
flight,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Lyeer 
gus,  king  of  Nemaea.  8he  was  intrusted  ths 
the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son  of  Lycurg* 
and  when  the  Argives  marched  against  Tjtebes 
they  met  Hypsipyle,  and  obliged  her  to  shoe 
them  a  fountain,  where  they  might  quench  iheir 
thirst.  To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  hid 
down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absence 
he  was  killed  by  a  serpent.  Lycurgus  attempta. 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  bqt  Hypsipt-e 
was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  Adrastas 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid,  tkroid.  6.- 
ApoUon.  l.—Stat.  5.— TW.— Kaci-J«W 
I,  c.  9,  L  3,  c.  6.— Bfgin.  fab.  16,  74,  Ac 


Iiocbds,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ao  iaX 
he  baccl 


from  the  noise  and  shouts  which  the  I 

raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.     Yirg.  Ed 

6>  G.  1,  v.  166.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  1& Sose 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres ;  because  s 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the 
word  lacehus  was  frequently  repeated.  Bendd. 
8,  c.  65.— Pans.  1,  c.  2. 

Ialmenus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  wfco 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Asea- 
laphus,  with  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  mills- 
itauts  of  Orchomenos  and  Aspledon,  in  Bcatis. 
Pans.  9,  c.  ?7.— Homer.  II.  2,  v.  19. 

Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,  wife  d 
Celeus,  king  of  Elensis,  who  tried  to  exhihrsie 
Ceres  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  que* 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Prom  the  josts 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  asi 
satirical  verses  have  been  called  Iambics.  Apd- 
lod.  1,  c.  5. 

Iam|dje.  certain  prophets  among  the  Greets, 
descended  from  Iamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  rather,whicl 
remained  among  his  posterity.     Poms.  6,  c.  i 

Janus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned  it 
Italy.  He  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of 
Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came  to  Italy 
where  be  planted  a  colony  and  built  a  sun) 
town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  called  Jas> 
culum.  Some  authors  make  him  son  of  Gsfas 
and  Hecate ;  and  others  make  him  a  native  cf 
Athens.  During  bis  reign,  Saturn,  driven  from 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came  to  Italy,  where 
Janus  received  him  with  much  hospitality,  tsd 
made  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  Jaan 
is  represented  with  two  faces,  because  he  ws 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  the  future;  or, 
according  to  others,  because  he  was  taken  &r 
the  sun,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  rising,  and 
shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some  statues  represeo??! 
Janus  with  four  heads.  He  sometimes  a  poeared 
with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  without.  In  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  his  name  Was  always  invoW 
the  first,  because  he  presided  brer  all  gates  ss4 
avenues,  and  it  is  through  him  only  that  prayer? 
can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  From  tWer- 
cumslance  he  often  appears  with  a  key  in  fe* 
righthand,andarodmnfaleft.    Souetiawste 
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holds  the  number  300  in  one  nanci,  and  in  the 
other  65,  to  show  that  he  presides  oyer  the  year, 
of  which  the  first  month  bears  his  name.  Some 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or  Cce- 
1ns ;  and  from  that  circumstance  they  call  him 
Eanus,  ab  eundot  because  of  the  revolution  of 
the  heavens.  He  was  called  by  different  names, 
such  as  Cvnsivius  a  ftmsareikw,  because  he  pre- 
sided over  generation ;  Qwirinus  or  Mdrtialis. 
because  he  presided  over  war.  He  is  also  called 
Patulcius  4»  Clausius,  because  the  gates  of  his 
temples  were  opened  during  the  time  of  war 
a nd  shut  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  ch iefly  wor- 
shipped  among  the  Romans,where  he  had  many 
temples,  some  erected  to  Janus  Bifrons,  others 
to  Janus  Gtuadrifrons.  The  temples  of  Gtuadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The  four 
doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
.sides  the- three  months  in  each  season,  and  all 
together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Janus 
-was  generally  represented  in  statues  as  a  young 
man.  After  death,  Janus  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and  the  civilization 
which  he  had  introduced  among  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  Italy.  His  temple,  which  was  al- 
ways open  in  time  of  war,  was  shut  only  three 
times  during  above  700  years,  under  ftuma, 
834  B.  C,  and  under  Augustus;  and  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually employed  in  war.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 
fi5,  &c.—Virg.  ABn.  7,  v.  -GOT. —  Varro  de  L.  L. 
l.—Macrob.  Sat.  1. 

jAPfeTus,  a  son  of  Ccelus  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
•who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Olymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Mencetius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  mankind, 
and  therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were 
f requen try  cal led  Japeti.  His  sons  received  th e 
pat  ronymic  of  hnpelttmides.  Ovid,  Mel.  4, v.  631 . 
— Hesiod.  Theog.  136  and  50&— jljwZtorf.  1,  c.  1. 

Iaptx,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a 
part  of  Italy,  which  he  called  lapygia.  Ovid. 
Mel.  14,  v.  458.     Fit  Part  L 

Tarbas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantfs, 
king  of Grtulia,  from  which  Dido  bought  land 
to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
arrival  of  ^Sneas  prevented  his  success,  and  the 
qneen,  rather  than  marry  Iarbas,  destroyed 
herself.  Vid.  Dido.  Virg.  JB*.  4,  v.  36,  &«.— 
Justin.  18,  c.  6.— Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  653. 

I  Aston,  and  Iasius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elec- 
tra,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  who  reigned  over  part 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  agriculture.  He  married  the  goddess  Cybele,- 
or  Ceres,  and  all  the  gods  were  present  at  the 
celebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  by  Ceres 
two  sons,  Philomelas  and  Plntus,  to  whom  some 
have  added  a  third,  Corybas,  who  introduced 
•he  worship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in 
Phrygia.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he 
exposed  as  soon  as  born,  saving  thst  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  was 
suckled  by  a  she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered 
herself  famous  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
Italanta.  Iasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt 
of  Jnpiter.  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  Bes.  The, 
170.— Virg.  Mn.  3,  ▼.  168.— Jfyf.  Poet.  2,  c.  4. 

JXsow,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alciraede, 


daughter  of  Phylacus,by  JEson  the  son  of  Cre- 
theus,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  8almoneus. 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  the 
son  of  JSolus,  had  two  son,  Pelias  and  Neleus, 
by  Neptune.  JSson  was  king^of  lolchos,  and 
at  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias, 
and  iEson,  the  lawful  successor,  was  driven  to 
retirement  and  obscurity.  The  education  of 
young  Jason  -was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  usurper,  who  had  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
JEolus  would  dethrone  him.  After  he  had  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence, Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice 
went  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to 
go  to  lolchos,  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Magnesian.  In  his  journey  he  was 
stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  Evenus 
or  Enipens,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno, 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman. 
Jn  crossing  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  his  san- 
da1s,and  at  his  arrival  at  lolchos,  the  singularity 
of  his  dress  and  the  fairness  of  bis  complexion 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market  place.  Pelias 
came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  ojher  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors  were  soon  augmented.  Jason,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom  which 
be  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  boldness  and 
popularity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias;  he  was 
unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet  he  fear- 
ed the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  As  Jason 
was  young  and  ambitions  of  glory,  Pelias,  at 
once  to  remove  his  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  JEetes,  king  of  Col- 
chis, bad  severely  treated  and  inhumanly  mur- 
dered their  common  relation  Phryxua.  He  ob- 
served that  such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  would  be 
accompanied  .with  much  glory  and  fame-  He 
farther  added,  that  his  old  age  had  prevented 
him  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxns,  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolchos, 
when  be  returned  victorious  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  the  proposal  which 
seemed  to  promise  such  military  fame.  Vid. 
AtgcnavJUe.  After  this  celebrated  conqnest  he 
immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  preservation, 
Jason's  partiality  for  Glance,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Corinth,  afterwards  disturbed  their  mat- 
rimonial happiness,  and  Medea  was  divorced 
that  Jason  might  more  freely  indulge  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  infidelity  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea.  (  Vid.  Glauee,}  who  destroy- 
ed her  children  in  the  presence  of  their  father. 
Vid.  Medea.  After  his  separation  from  Me- 
dea, Jason  lived  an  unsettled  and  melancholv 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried  him  to 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  bis  head,  and  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  This  tragical  event  had  been 
predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  according  to 
the  relation  of  some  authors.  Some  say  that  he 
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alum  >%  «•  leturned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seined 
tuelringdom  and  reigned  m  greet  security.  Bu- 
ry. t»  MuL—Ovid.  Mel.  7,  fab.  8, 3,  Ac— Z>»W . 
4.— Pa*J.  S  and  3.—ApoUod.  1.  c  9.— Cfc.  «V 
Afe*.  8w--(H7u<.  Trt*.  3>  el.  4.— S¥r«a.  7.— 
Apoll—FVuc—Bygi*,  5,  Ac.— Pindar .  3,  JV*». 
— .fcjJt*.  42,  o.  3,  Ac— State,  tw  JHW.— 7!»*Aar. 
«4  Z****.  175,  *c.— 4tt#*,  13.    F»d.  Part  IL 

Icarius,  L  an  Athenian,  lather  of  Erigone. 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intox- 
icating nature.  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediately 
tamed  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by  their 
hands.  Alter  death  be  was  honoured  with 
public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was  led  to 
discover  the  place  of  bis  burial  by  means  of  his 
faithful  dog  Mara.  Erigone  hung  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
star  Bootes,  and  the  dug  Mosra  into  the  star 
Canis.  Bygin.  fab.  130.— ApolUd.  3,  c.  14. — - 
II.  A  son  of  CEbalus  of  Lacedsemon.  He  gave 
hb  daughter  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulysses 
king  of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
Laccdaunon.  Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that 
she  might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to 
Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope 
blushed  id  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
bead  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  immediate- 
ly erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  modesty, 
on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil.    Hnur.  Od.  16,  v.  435. 

Iclaus,  a  son  of  Deedalus,  who,  with  his  fa- 
ther, fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high, 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  the  sun  melted  the  wax 
which  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  JSgean  Sea  which  was  called  after 
his  name.  VU.  Dadahu.  Ovid.  Mel.  8,  v.  178. 

Ic&lqs,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  animals, 
whence  the  name  (tuUXos  similis).  Ovid.  Mel. 
11,  v.  640. 

Ida,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  went  into  Phry- 

S'a,  where  she  gave  her  name  to  a  mountain  of 
at  country.  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  177.  Vid.  Part  I. 

Idjsa,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  mount  Ida.    LucrtL  2,  v.  611. 

hut,  a  son  of  Aphereus  and  Arane,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  military  glory.  He  was 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  jEtolia.  Mar- 
pessa  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife's  ravisher  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  Vid. 
Marpess*.  According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceus  associated  with  Pol- 
lux 'and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks;  but 
when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda ;  Lyn- 
ceus was  killed  bv  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
his  brother's  death,  immediately  killed  Castor, 
and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pollux. 
According  to  Ovfd  and  Pausanias,  he  quarrel 
between  the  tons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Anha- 


reus  arose  from  a  more  tender  < 
Lynceus,  as  they  say,  were  going  to 
their  nuptials  with  Pbcebe  and  Hilaira,thc  rw 
daughters  of  Leucippus ;  but  Castor  and  Pottax, 
who  bad  been  invited  to  partake  the  comma 
festivity,  offered  violence  to  the  brides  and  car- 
ried them  away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  feU  ia  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Hemer.  JL  9.- 
Hygin.  fab.  14, 100,  Ac—Ovid.  J*uL  5,  v.  m 
—ApoUtd.  1  and 3— P*ex  4. c. 2 and  L 5>c  1* 

Isika,  or  foci,  I.  a  daughter  of  Dardanm, 
who  became  the  second  wije  of  Pniaeus,  km* 
of  Bitbynia,  and  abused  the  confidence  reposed 

in  her  by  her  husband.     Vid.  PitMw, 11 

The  mother  of  Teocer  by  Scamander.    ApeL 

ImfON,  son  of  ApoHo  and  Aateria,  or,  as  seme 
say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  was  killed  ia  bunting  a  wild  boar 
in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  received  a  magai- 
ficent  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the  time  asd 
manner  of  his  death.    Apellod.  1,  c  9.— Orpk. 

InoitfcNsus.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Ilaibi,  a  daughter  of  Leucippus,  carried 
away  with  her  sister  Phoebe,  by  tbe  sou  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  be  married,  Ac 

Ilia,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Nomitor,  kiae 
of  Alba^  consecrated  bv  her  uncle  Amelias  to 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required  perpennl 
chastity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  mother  to 
dispossess  him  of  bis  crown.  He  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  violence  was  offered  to  Ilia,  ani 
she  brought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  restored 
the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Nmaitor,  as 
lawful  possessor.  *  Dia  was  buried  alive  bv 
Amulius  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta;  tad 
because  her  tomb  was  near  die  Tiber,  sow 
suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  (hat  river. 
BoraL  1,  od.  8.— Virg.  Mm.  I,  r.  877.— (kit 
Fast.  9,59a 

IuIdbs,  L  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as 
son  of  Ilia.  Orid.—\L  A  name  given  to  the 
Trojan  women.    Virg.  ABm.  1,  v.  484. 

Ilionh,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Polymnester,  king  of  Thrace,  Virg. 
^».l,v.657.  . 

Ilitbyu,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lncma, 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana. 
She  presided  over  the  travails  of  women;  and 
in  her  temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  carry  a 
small  piece  of  money  as  an  offering.  This  cus- 
tom was  first  established  by  8ervnm  Tallies, 
who,  by  enforcing  it  was  enabled  to  know  the 
exact  number  of  the  Roman  people.  Bm*d.7\. 
450.— Homer.  JL  11,  od.  19.— ApetUd.  I  and! 
—Jtorat.  car*.  aaxul.—Ovid.  MeL  9,  ▼.  983L 

Illy arcs,  a  son  of  Cadmun  and'  Heraxcae, 
from  whom  Illyricom  received  its  name.  AftL 

Ilvs,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Tree  by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Earydice  the 
daughter  of  Adrastns,  by  whom  he  had  Themis, 
who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon  the  father 
of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished,  tht 
city  of  Ilium,  called  also  Troy  from  his  father 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  tang  wouM 
the  town  remain  impregnable.  .When  tbe  teat- 
pie  of  Minerva  was  in  names,  tins,  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  tbe  -fire  to  save  the  Palladium,  fur 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  bis  aMfc  by  the 
gofldeta,  though  he  recovered  it  some  inn*  nflir. 
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r.  A— &r*b.  13.— Apol.  S,«.  lfc— Oei* 

J^ast.  4,  v.  33, 1. 6, 7. 419. II.  A  Dame  of  As- 

csanius,  while  ue  was  at  Troy.  Virg.jEn.ltvSH2. 
Imachidcs.  I.  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
grandson  or  Inachus.    Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  704. 
11.  And  of  Perseus,  descended  from  Ina- 
chus.   Id.  4,  fab.  11. 

Inachus,  a  son  of  Oceaaus  and  Tethys,  fa- 
ther of  Io,  and  also  of  Phoronens  and  iEgialeua, 
JHe  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Phoroneus.  B.  C.  1807,  and  gave 
>iis  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  tutelar  deity.  He  reigned  60  years. 
Vxrg.  Q.  3,  v.  151.— AvoUod.  B,  c.  3.— P*us.  2. 
c.  15.     FM.  Part  I.     ' 

Indiqetes,  a  name  given  to  those  deities  who 
were  worshipped  only  id  some  particular  places, 
or  who  were  become  gods  from  men,  as  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Ac.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  inde  and  geniti,  born  at  the  same  place 
where  they  received  their  worship.  Vlrg.  G. 
1,  v.  408.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  608. 

Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
Vid.  Atkamas. 

Io,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of 
her :  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  discover- 
ed the  object  of  his  affection,  and  surprised  him 
in  the  company  of  Io,  though  he  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of  clouds  and  thick 
mists.  Jupiter  changed  his  mistress  into  a  beau- 
tiful heifer;  and  the  goddess,  who  well  knew 
*  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  husband  the  ani- 
mal whose  beauty  she  had  condescended  to 
commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  Tieifer;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  situation  of  Io,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy 
Argus,  and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  Vid.  Ar- 
gus. Io,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus, 
was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent  one  of 
the  furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  tor- 
ment her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her 
to  her  ancient  form;  and  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman,  she 
brought  forth  Epaphus.  *  Afterwards  she  mar- 
lied  Telagonus,  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris,  ac- 
cording to  others ;  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that,  after 
death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis.  Accord- 
"  iog  to  Herodotus,  Io  was  carried  away  by  Phoe- 
nician merchants,  who  wished  to  make  reprisals 
for  E<irop%  who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  Io  never  came 
to  Egvpt.  She  is  sometimes  called  Phoronis, 
from  her  brother  Phoroneus.  Ovid.  Md.  1,  v. 
748—  Poms.  1,  c.  25,  I.  3,  c.  18.— Mosekus.— 
ipollod.  %  c.  I.—  Vxrg.  JEn.  7,  V.  780.— Bygin. 
(ah.  145. 

Iobates,  and  Jobatrs,  a  kin)?  of  Lycia,  father 
of  Stenobsea,  the  wife  of  Proetus,  kin*  of  Argos. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Bellerophon, 
to  whom  she  had  given  one  of  her  daughters, 
called  Philonoe.  in  marriage.  Vid.  BeUero- 
fhon.    Apollod.  9,  c  2.— ffvein.  fab.  57. 

Jocasta,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  who  mar- 
lied  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had 


OEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  herson(£di- 
pus,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by 
him  .fiteocles,  Polynfces,  ftc.  Vid.  Lotus. 
(Edipus.  When  she  discovered  that  she  had 
married  her  own  son,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  She  i< 
called  Epicasla  by  some  mythologists.  Stat. 
T%eb.  8,  V.  4§L—9enec  and  Sopkocl.  %n  Qjtftp.— 
Apol.  3,  c.  k—Hyg.  fab.  66,  Ac.— Jfcswr.tW.  11. 

Iolas,  or  Iolaub,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  who  assisted  I|er£iles  in  conquering 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  not  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  preven* 
the  growth  of  others.  He  was  restored*  to  his 
youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Hercules.  Some  time  afterwards,  IoTas 
assisted  the  Heraclida?  against  Eurystheus,  and 
killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Iolas  had  a  monument  in  Boao> 
tia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
fidelity,  considering  the  place  as  sacred  to  love 
and  friendship.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  Iolas  died  and  was  buried  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement 
at  the  bead  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  by  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid.  MA,  9,  v.  309. 
—Apollod.  8,  c.  4.— Pans.  10,  c.  17. 
•  Iolr,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  4>f  QScba- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refused  to  perform  his  engage- 
ments, and  Iole  was  carried  away  by  force. 
Vid.  Eurufus.  It  was  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  Hercules  for  Iole,  that  Deianira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Hercules  and  Dejanira.  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  Iole  married  his  son  Hyllos,  by  De- 
janira.   ApoOod.  %  c.  7.— Gtoirf.  MA.  9,  v.  970. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Selinus,  lrinj*  of  JSgiale.  He  succeeded  ' 
on  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  bis 
wife.  His  subjects  from  him  received  the  name 
of  Ionians,  ana  the  country  that  of  Ionia.  Vid. 
Jones  and  Ionia.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. — Pans.  7,  c. 
l._ strab.  I.—Berodol.  7,  c.  94,  1.  8,  c.  44. 
Vid.  Part  n. 

Iphiclus,  or  Ipbiclbs,  I.  a  son  of  Amphitry- 
on and  Alcmena,  born  at  the  same  birtn  with 
Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were  together 
in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent 
two  large  serpents  to  destroy  him.  At  the  sight 
of  the  serpents,  Iphicles  alarmed  the  house; 
but  Hercules,  though  not  a  vear  old,  boldly 
seized  them,  one  in  each  baud,  and  squeezed 

them  to  death.    Apol.  %  c.  4.— Tteocrit. II. 

A  king  of  Phylace,  in  Phlhiotis,  son  of  Phyla- 
cus  and  Clymene.  Vid.  Melampus.  He  was 
father  to  Pordace  and  Protesilans.  Homer.  Od. 
11,  It.  l3.—Apolhd.  1, c.  9—  Pans.  4,  c.  36. 

Trafajpf a,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
at  Aulis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
soothsayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they 
must  sacrifice  Iphigenia,  Agamemnon's  daugh- 
ter, to  Diana.  As  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pre 
fence  of  givinsr  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Clvtemnestra  gladly  permitted  her  departure, 
and  Iphigenia  came  to  Aulis:  here  she  saw  the 
7» 
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Ujod;  preparer  on*  for  the  saeriace;  she  im- 
plorejl  i  be  torgi'-cneas  and  protection  of  her  la- 
ther, but  lean  and  entreaties  were  unavailing. 
Catenas  took  the  knife  in  bis  band,  and,  as  be 
was  going  to  strike  ike  fatal  blow,  Iphjgenia 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon 
size  and  beauty  was  found  in  ber  place  for  the 
sacrifice.  '  This  supernatural  change  animated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  favour* 
able,  and  the  combined  fleet  set  sail  from  Aulis. 
Iphigenia's  innocence  bad  raised  the  compas- 
sion of  the  goddess  611  whose  altar  she  was  going 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  she  carried  ber  to  Taurica, 
where  she  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  ber 
temple.  In  this  sacred  office  Ipnigenia  was 
obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice 
all  the  strangers  which  came  into  that  country. 
Many  bad  already  been  offered  as  victims  on  the 
bloody  altar,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came 
to  Taurica.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled 
friendship,  (  Vid.  Pylades  and  Orestes,)  disclosed 
to  Ipnigenia  that  one  of  the  strangers  whom  sbe 
was  going  to  sacrifice  was  ber  brother;  *nd, 
upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the  two  friends  to 
fly  from  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  They  successfully 
effected  their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Thoas, 
who  en  forced  the  human  sacrifices.  According 
to  *ome  authors,  the  Ipnigenia  who  was  sacri- 
ficed at  Aulis  was  not  a  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, but  a  daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus.  Ho- 
mer does  not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigcn  ia, 
though  very  minute  in  the*  description  of  the 
Grecian  forces,  adventures,  Ac.  The  statue  of 
Diana,  which  Ipnigenia  brought  away,  was  af- 
terwards placed  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  in  Italy. 
Pans,  2,  C..22,  1.  3,  c.   16.—  Ovid.  MeL  12, 


Iphin5b,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lem- 
nos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  i  land  after  their  return  from  a  Thracian 
expedition.    Flacc.  3,  v.  163. 

IPHI0, 1,  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  bis  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Poly  ni- 
ce*, who  wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in  the 
Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  Eriphyle,  by  giv- 
ing her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmonia.  This 
succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her  husband. 
Apollad.  3,—FUec.  1,  8,  and  7. II.  A  beau- 
tiful youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birth.     Vid. 

Anaxarete. III.  A  daughter  of  Ligdus  and 

Telethusa,  pf  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was 
pregnant*  Eigdus  ordered  her  to  destroy  her 
child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  because  bis 
poverty  could  not  afford  to  maintain  a  useless 
charge.  .The  severe  orders  of  her  husband 
n farmed  Telethusa,  and  she  would  have  obey- 
ed, had  not  Isis  commanded  her  in  a  dream  to 
spare  the  life  of  her  child.  Telethusa  brought 
,  forth  a  daughter,  which  was  given  to  a  nurse, 
nnd  passed  for  a  boy  under  the  name  of  Iphis. 
Ligdns  continued  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and 
when  Iphis  was  come  to  the  years  of  pnberty, 
her  father  resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
Tanthe,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Trieste*.  A 
dav  Co  celebrate  the  nuptial*  was  appointed,  but 
Telethusa  and  her  daughter  were  equally  anxi- 
ous to  put  off  the  marriage ;  and,  when  all  was 
•  unavailing,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  bis, 
hv  whose  advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  pre- 
served. The  soddess  was  moved,  she  changed 
****  sex  of  Iphis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nup- 
726 


tials  were  consummated  with  the  (_ 
joicings.    Ovid.  Nkt.  9,  v.  666,  dbc 

IraiTOs,  a  son  of  Eurylus,  king  of  GEcbaha. 
When  Autolycus  stole  away  the  oxenof  Eury- 
t us,  Iphitus  was  sent  in  quest  of  thejn,  and,  m. 
his  search,  he  met  with  Hercules,  whose  good 
favours  he  had  gained  by  advising  Enrytus  Jo 
give  lole  to  him  m  marriage.  Hercules  assisted 
Ipbirus  in  seeking  the  lost  animals ,z  bat  who 
he  recollected  the  ingratitude  of  Eurytus,  be 
killed  Iphitus  by  throwing  him  down  from  the 
walbofTirynthos.  Romtr .  Od.  VL—ApeUU 
2,c.6.     Fi/ Part  Ik 

IaJjtx,  L  a  daughter  of  Craiinus  the  painter. 

Plin.  35,  c.  11. II.  One  of  the  seasons  amocg 

the  Greeks,  called  by  the  moderns  Hone.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomin,  all  daneh* 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    ApoUod.  1,  c  £ 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Tbaumas  nnd  Electre, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  more  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  office  was 
to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and  from  that 
circumstance  she  is  represented  with  wings, 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  variegated  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  appears  silting  behind  Juno, 
ready  to  execute  her  commands.  Sbe  is  like- 
wise described  as  supplying  the  clouds  wiii 
water  to  deluge  the  world.  Besiad.  Tkceg.  r.  • 
266.—  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  271,  and  seq.  1.  4.  r.  481. 
1. 10,  v.  585.—  Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  €94.   Vid.  Pari  L 

has,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  toDio- 
dorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the 
same  as  Io.  According  to  some  traditions  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  lsis  married  her  brother 


v.  JM. —  Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  116. — MschyL—Eurip* ,  Osiris,  and  was  pregnant  by  bim  even  before  she 


had  left  her  mother's  womb.  These  two  an- 
cient deities,  as  some  authors  observe,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens. Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phry- 
gians, the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  oi 
Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bcllooa  of  the 
Romany  &c.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjoint- 
ly in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  sovereign. 
Vid.  Osiris  and  Typko*.  The  ox  and  cow 
were  the  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  because 
these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  ap- 
plied themselves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Vid, 
Apis.  As  Isis  was  supposed  to  pt  the  moon 
nnd  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was  represented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  ber  hand,  with  a  vessel  full 
of  ears  of  com.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Isn 
shed  for  the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had 
murdered.  *  This  word  Isis,  according  to  some, 
signifies  ancient,  and,  on  that  account,  the  in- 
scription of  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
often  in  these  words :  lam  all  thai  fees  Jam,  tit* 
'sh*U  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has  k-UurU 
taken  of  my  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  was 
universal  in  Egypt;  th*  priests  were  obliged  to 
observe  perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was 
close! v  shaved,  and  they  always  walked  bare- 
footed, and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  gar- 
ments. Thev  never  eat  onions,  they  abstained 
from  salt  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  hop.    During 
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Ike  night  ihey  Were  employed  in  continual  de- 
votion near  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Cleo- 
patra, the  beautiful  queen  of  IiEgypt.  was  wont 
to  dress  herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to 
be  called  a  second  Isis.  Cic.  at  Div.  l.—PlvL 
de  ItuL  4*  Osirid.—0io4.  l.—DienyuHaL  l._ 
MrrodoL  2,  c.  b$.—Luc*n.  1,  T.  831. 

Lsmsnk,  a  daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta* 
-who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giving 
burial  to  her  brother  Poiynices  against  the  ty- 
rant's positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  guilty 
as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally 
pun ished  with  her.  This  instance  of  generosity 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who  wished 
not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in  her  calamities. 
S0vkocl.i%AiUig.—ApoUod.2ic.&.    . 

laMBNios.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
lauieous. 

Ismenus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Lad  on, 
a  river  of  Bceotia,  near  Thebes,  falling  into  the 
Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Euripus.  Pant, 
9,  c.  10. 

lass,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  the  son  of 
Lycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to 
obtain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  she  was  attached. 
This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represented 
on  the  web  of  Arachne.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  134. 

Italos,  L  a  son  of  Telegonus.  Uygin,  fab. 
127.— II.  An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
Italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom  called 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  as  .£aeas  calls  upon  him 
among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his  adoration 
when  he  entered  Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  178. 

Itonos,  a  king  of  Thesaary,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  first,  in  vented  the  manner  of  polishing 
metals.    Lucan.  6,  v.  402. 

Itys.     Vid.  Philomela. 

iGuua.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister 
to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  dec. 
She  was  born  at  Arpos,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Samoa,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
Ocean  us  and  Tethys.  At  the  nuptials  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno,  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the 
brute  creation,  attended.  By  her  marriage  with 
Jupiter,  Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods, 
and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conju- 
gal happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturb- 
ed by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and 
she  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
the  highest  degree.  Her  severity  to  the  mis- 
tresses and  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  Juno  had  some  children  by 
Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother 
of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Lucina ;  and, 
oesides  these,  she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  with-, 
out  having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 
According  to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
•Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in  this 
manner.  The  daily  and  repeated  debaucheries 
of  Jupiter  at  last  provoked  Juno  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  she  retired  to  Eubcea,  and  resolved  for 
ever  to  forsake  his  bed.  Jupiter  produced  a  re- 
conciliation, after  he  had  applied  to  Cithawon  for 
advice,  and  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness 


by  fraud  and  artifice.  .  Vid,  Da+d*.  This 
reconciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appeai , 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  ofiences ;  and,  to 
stop  the  complaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiter 
had  often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows.  H ' 
even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  ex 
ercised  upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending 
her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  This  punish- 
ment rather  irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She 
resolved  to  revenge  it,  and  she  engaged  some  ot 
the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiter,  and  to  im- 
prison him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this 
conspiracy  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the' 
famous  Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy,' though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was  uni- 
versal, and  even  more  than  that  of  Jupiter,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices  were 
offered  with  the  greatest  sotemnity.  She  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Argos^Samos, Car- 
thage, and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancient* 
generally  offered  on  her  altars  a  ewe  lamb  and 
a  sow  the  first  day  of  every  month.  No  cows 
were  ever  immolated  to  her,  because  she  as* 
sumed  the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods 
fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacock,  often  called  Junonia  avis, 
( Vid.  Argus,)  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  As  Juno's  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  the 
privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when 
she  pleased.  Her  temples  were  numerous,  the 
most  famous  of  which  were  at  Argos,  Olympia, 
Ac.  At  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched  charac- 
ter was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  even 
to  touch  it  The  surnames  of  Juno  are  various; 
they  are  derived  either  from  the  functions  or 
things  over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established.  She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens-;  she  protected 
cleanliness,  and  presided  over  marriage  and 
child-birth,  and  particularly  patronised  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and  severely 
punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of  riches.  She 
is.  represented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem 
on  ber  head,  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and 
a  cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre ;  while 
Iris  behind  ber  displayed  the  thousand  colours 
of  her  beautiful  rainbow.  She*  is  sometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they 
entered  upon  office,  were  always  obliged  to  offer 
her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The  Juno  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  called  Matrona  or  Romana.  8he 
was  generally  represented  as  veiled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Roman  matrons  always  imitated 
this  manner  of  dressing  themselves,  and  deemed 
it  indecent  in  any  married  women  to  leave  any 
part  of  ber  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She 
has  received  the  surname  of  Samia,  A  rgiva, 
Telchtnia,,Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithseroneia,  Bo- 
ne*, Ammonia,  Flaonta,  Amhea,  Tropeia,  Par- 
theaos,  Teleia,  Zera,  Ilithyia,  Lueinia,  ProntK 
ba,  Populonia,  Sospjta,  Moneta,  Curis,  Fcum** 
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OfMgcnia,  am.  CU.  d*  JWet.  A  ft  Fm*,  t, 
*&.—ApoU*d.  1,  t,  *V^dtott»».  l.—Arg**.— 
Bam.  II.  1  Ac— Wr*.  Mn.  1,  Ac^fArtdt*. . 
t,  2,  4,  Ac—£U.  1.— Zttmyj.  Jssi.  !.— Ltt>.  93, 
94,  27, &c—  Ow*  JIM.  1,  Ac— J*«J.  6.—M*. 
qu*4.  R*m.—TtimU.  4,  eL  W.— Atkm.  1§.— ; 
Ptia.34.  I 

JCpiTS*,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods  of. 
the  ancients.  According  to  Varro  there  were , 
no  less  ihan  BOO  persons  of  that  name ;  Diodo- | 
rue  mentions  two;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of  { 
Arcadia  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, ! 
who  patted  for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  (he 
actions  of  the  rest  have  been  attributed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  mythologists,  Ju- 
piter was  saved  from  destruction  by  his  mother, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  pf  the i Cory baates. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
'  world  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  bis  sons 
as  soon  as  born  *,  but  Ops,  offended  at  her  hus- 
band's cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter  and  gave  a  stone 
to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  ed ucated 
in  a  cave  on  mount  Ma,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amakbttt,  or  upon  honey, 
acedrding  to  others.  He  received  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  quasi  juvant  pater.  His  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  drums, 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  tbe  express  com- 
.  niand  of  Ops.  Vid.  CorykanUs.  As  soon  as 
he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  make  war  against  the  Titans, 
who  bad  imprisoned  his  father  because  he  had 
brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans  were 
conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Saturn,, however,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jwpiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  was,  for  this  treachery, 
driven  from  his  kingdom  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  into  tatium.  Jupiter  divided  with  bis 
brothers  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  reserved 
for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave 
the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of 
the  internal  regions  to  Pluto.  He  married 
MetegjThemift,  Earonvme,  Ceres,  Mnemosyne, 
Latona,  and  Juno,  (  Vid.  Juno,)  and  became  a 
Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses. 
According  to  Apollodpros,  1,  c.  8,  he  was  father 
of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Bunomie,the  Fates,  Clo- 
tho,  Laches**,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis;  of 
Venus,  by  Dione;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eu- 
phrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eurynome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus ;  of  Proserpine,  by  Styx;  of  the 
nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  Ac.  Vid.  Niebe% 
lAodantiat  PyrrhOy  Protogenm,  BUetra,  Maid, 
Semelt,  Ac.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  was  uni- 
versal ;  he  was  tbe  Ammon  of  the  Africans, 
the  Belus  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  Ac. 
His  surnames  were  numerous,  many  of  which 
he  received  from  .the  place  or  function  over 
which  he  presided.  He  wss  severally  called 
Jupiter  Fererrius,  Inventor,  Elioius,  Apomyos, 
Gapitolinus,  Latialis,  Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herceas, 
Anxurus,  Victor,  Maximus,  Optimos,  Olytt- 
pius,  Fluvialis,  Ac.  The  worship  of  Jupiter 
Hiirpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity. 
His  ahars  were  not,  like  those  of  Saturn  and 
Diana,  stained  with  the  blood  ofhuraan  victims, 
but  he  was  delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goa«s 
•keep,  and  white  bulls.  The  oak  was  sacred 
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to  him,  bcemuse  be  ft*  mught  tnnn  kf«d  to  ta< 
ami  acorns.  Ht  hi  generally  repre*t».tcd  m 
acting  upon  a  gulden  or  ivory  throne,  boftdm^ 
in  one  hand.  Utunderboita,  just  ready  to  be  hm> 
e*fjmd,m  we  other,  a  sce«re  of  cypres.  Ha 
looks  express  majesty*  his  beard  flows  long  and 
neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  expanded 
wings  at  hat  feet  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  the  upper  pans  of  his  body  naked,  and 
those  below  the  waist  earefully  covered,  as  tf 
to  show  that  bC  is  visible  to  the  $ods  above,  bat 
that  he  is  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  *> 
habitants  of  the  earth.  Jupiter  had  several 
oracles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  at 
Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  As  Jupiter  was 
the  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men,  his  power 
was  extended  over  the  deities,  and  cvefy  wing 
was  subservient  to  his  will,  except  the  Fates. 
From  him  mankind  received  their  Uessmsjs  and 
their  miseries;  and  they  looked  upon  htm  at 
acquainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  was  represented  at  Oiympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive-  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  different  flowers,  parueoJarty 
the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cre- 
tans represented  Jupiter  without  ear*,  tosigatfy 
that  the  sovereign  master  of  the  world  ought 
not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any  particular  per- 
son, but  be  equally  candid  and  propitious  to  aJL 
At  Laeedaemon  he  appeared  with  four  head?, 
that  he  might  seem  to  near  with  grealer  readV 
nets  the  different  prayers  and  soiicitauonswtieh 
were  daily  poured  to  him  from  every  part  of  the 
earth.  Pam*.  1,  8,  Ac— L*v.  1,  4,  ft\  Ac— 
DM.  1  and  $.—H«m<rr.  Id.  1, 6,  Ac  Od.  1, 4,Ac 
-* ffymn.  *d  ^.— Orp*e**.— Gslftsts*.  Jtm.— 
Pindar.  OU/mp.  1, 3,  3.— Apotos*  I,  Ac— Jfe- 
ud.  Tkeog.  m  ScmL—Bbre.  Oper.H  Pies.— Is- 
caphnm.  is  Ous.— Virg.  JBn.  I,  2,  Ac,  O.  &— 
Ovid  Met.  1,  fab.  1,  Ac— ifem*.  3,  od.  1,  eec 

Jotcrna,  a  sister  of  Turnus,  king;  of  the  Eta- 
tuli.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  address** 
of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  she  was 
not  unfavourable  to  his  passion,  so  that  the  god 
rewarded  her  love  with  immortality.  She  was 
afterwards  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Numicusr  failing  into  the  Tiber. 
The  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, and  particularly  in  those  of  Vesta,  They 
had  the  power  to  heal  diseases.  Varre  d*  L. 
I*.  1,  o.  10.— Ovid.  Fact.  I,  v.  708,  L  9,r.  »— 
Virg.  jE*.  13,  v.  189.— Cic.  Oaail.96. 

Jutent**,  or  Juvbmtob.  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  {lebe  of  the  Greeks,  represent- 
ed as  a  beautiful  nymph,  arrayed  in  variegated 
Srments.  Liv.  5,  <r.  64,  1.  SI,  c  63, 1.4K,  c. 
.— Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  9,  r.  12. 

IxIon,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  PMegas, 
of,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Leontes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  of  Antkm,  by  Perirof  la, 
daughter  of  Amytbaoa,  Efe  married  Db, 
daughter  of  Eioneusor  Dcioneus,  and  promised 
his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  his  daughters  ' 
husband.  Unwilling,  however,  to  fulfil  hfe 
promises,  *?  invited  his  father-in-law  to  a  lea* 
at  Lar*  *.  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
wb£*  beioneus  was  come,  according  to  tbe  ap- 
pointment, he  threw  him  into  a  pit  Which  he  had 
previously  ailed  with  wood  and  bwrnistf;  ens  jl 
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This  premeditated  treachery  so  irritated  the 
ttetghbourwg  princes,  that  all  of  them  refined 
iv  perform  the  usaal  ceremonies  by  which  a  man 
wa^  then  purified  of  murder,  and  lxioft  was 
shunned  and  despised  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
had  compassion  upon  him,  and  carried  him  to 
heaven,  and  introduced  him  at  the  tables  of  the 
gods.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Juno, 
who  was  willing  to  gratify  his  passion,  though, 
according  to  others,  she  informed  Jupiter  of  the 
attempt  on  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in 
•  the  shape  of  Juno;  and  carried  it  to  the  place 
where  lxion  had  appointed  to  meet  Juno,  ution 
was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace 
with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Centauras.  Vid.  Omtamri.  Ju- 
piter, displeased  with  the  insolence  of  Ixkxi 
banished  him  from  heaven;  bat  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  him. 
with  his  thnnder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie 
him  to  a  wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls 
r.»und.  The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion, 
therefore  the  punishment  of  Irion  was  eternal. 
DM.  4.—Hvrin.  fab.  63.— Pindar.  «.— PyU. 
2,—  Virg.  G. "4,  ▼.  484.— JBn.  6,  v.  601.— Ooid. 
AM.  Id,  v.  310  and  33&— Pktotff .  Jc.  8,  c.  3»— 
LMtant.  in  Tk.  % 


LABOAotass,  a  name  given  to  (Edipus,  as 
descended  from'  Labdacus. 

Labdacot,  a  son  of  Polydoras  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  'Nycteus,  kin£  of  Thebes.  His 
father  and  mother  died  during  his  childhood, 
and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  Nycteus.  who  at 
his  death  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Ly- 
o'ts,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Lsbdacns  as 
s  >on  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laios.  It 
is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  According  to  Statins,  bis  father's 
name  was  Phcenix.  His  descendants  were 
called  Labdacides.  Stat.  7W.6,  v.  451.— Jlprt. 
3,  c.  5.— Pans.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  5. 

Labr abbot,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Garia. 
The  word  is  derived  from  labrys,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  country  signifies  a  hatchet, 
which  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  his  hand.    Pint 

Labtiuntrus,  a  building  whose  numerous 
passages  and  perplexing  windings  render  the 
escape  from  H  difficult,  and  almost  impracti- 
cable. There  were  four  very  famous  among 
the  ancients,  one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or 
Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Leranos, 
and  a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Porsenna.  That 
of  Egypt  was  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus, 
who  saw  it,  declare3  that  the  beauty  and  theart 
of  the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
was  buill  bv  twelve  %ings,  who  at  one  time 
-eigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
-»lace  of  their  burial,  and  to  commemorate  the 
action*  of  their  reign.  !t  wa«  divided  into  19 
nails,  or  according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or  as  Strabo 
mentions,  into  97.  The  halls  were  vaulted 
according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
'  had  each  six  doors,  opening  to  the  north,  and  the 
same  number  to  the  south,  all  surrounded  by 
one  wall.  The  edifice  contained  9000  chambers, 
1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same  number 
be'.ow.  She  chambers  above  were  seen  by 
Herodotus,  and  astonished  him  beyond  concep- 
tion, but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  those  be- 
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tow,  where  were  buried  the  holy  crocodiles  and 
the  moaarehs  whose  munificence  had  raised  the 
edifice,  The  roofs  and  walls  were  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures,  The  halls  were  surrounded  witr 
stately  and  polished  pillars  of  white  stone,  and, 
according  to  some  authors?  the  opening  of  the 
doors  was  artfully  attended  with  a  terrible 
noise,  like  peals  of  thunder.  The  labyrinth  of 
Crete  was  built  by  Dosdalus,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  most  famous  of  all  in 
classical  history.  It  was  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Disdains  himself,  ana  the  prison  of  the 
Minotaur.  According  to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth 
of  Lemnos  surpassed  the  others  in  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  by  forty  col- 
umns of  uncommon  height  and  thickness,  and 
equally  admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splen- 
dour. Mela.  1,  c.  9.—Plin.  38,  c.  13.— Strdb. 
\Q.~Diod.  l.—Herodot.  8.  c.  148.— Virg.  jEn. 
5,  v.  588. 

Lacedjehon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygela, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Acrisiu*.  '  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a 
temple.  From  Lacedtemon  and  his  wife,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaeraon  and 
Sparta.  Apottod.  3,  c.  10.— ifygin.  fab.  155.— 
Pans.  8,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  I. 

LachIsis.     Vid.  Pare*. 

Labstks.     Vid.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

LssTRYooiifes,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his 
companions.  Vid.  AntiphaUs.  They  were  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamas  as  their  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into 
Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Pormiae,  whence  the  epithet 
of  Lastry gonia  is  often  used  for  that  or  For- 
miana.  PKn.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  253, 
Ac.  Fast.  4.  tt  Pont.4,  ep.  10.—  Tzetz.  t* 
tjycopkt.  v.  663  and  818.— Homer  Od.  10.  V. 
81.— Sit.  7,  v.  976. 

Laiadcs,  a  patronymic  of  CEdipus,  son  of 
Laius.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  fob.  18. 

Laiub,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lycos 
till  his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who 
were  incensed  against  Lycus  for  the  indignities 
which  Antiope  had  suffered.  He  was  after- 
wards restored,  and  married  Jocasta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Creon.  Vid.  (Edipus.  Sopkod.  in  CEdip. 
—ffyrtV  9  and  66.— Dtod.  4.—Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 
—Paui.  9,  c.  5  and  96.— Plut.  de  Cwrio$, 

Lamia  and  Acxesu.  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Eleusi*. 
The  Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of  an 
olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
at  Athens.    Pans.  9,  c  30,  Ac. 

LXwije,  certain  monsters,  of  Africa,  who  had 
the  face  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  retf  of 
7* 
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tbi  body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They  allured 
strangers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might  de- 
vour ihera ;  and  though  they  were  not  endowed 
milh  the  faculty  of  speech, yet  their  hissing*  was 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  believe  them  to 
be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits,  who,  under  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  enticed  young  chil- 
dren and  devoured  them.  According  to  some, 
the  (able  of  the  Lamias  is  derived  from  the 
amours  ot  Jupiter  with  a  certain  beautiful  wo- 
men called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Jnno 
rendered  deformed,  and  whose  children  she  de- 
stroyed ;  upon  which  Lamia  became  insane,  and 
so  desperate  that  she  eal  up  all  the  children  that 
came  in  ber  way.  They  are  also  called  Le- 
mures.  Vid.  Ltmures.  Pkilestr.  in  Ap. — int- 
ra*. Art.  Poet.  v.  340.— Plul.  dt  Curws.^-Dwn. 

Lamfetu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Neav 
ra.  She,  with  ber  sister  Phastusa,  guarded  her 
lather's  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no  regard 
to  their  sanctity,  but  carried  away  and  killed 
.some  of  the  oxen.  They  then  embarked  on 
board  their  ships,  but  here  the  resentment  of 
Jupiter  followed  them.  A  storm  arose,  and  they 
all  perished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself 
on  tbe  broken  piece  of  a  mast  Homer.  Od.  IS, 

v.   119.— Propert.  3,  el.  12. II.  According 

to  Ovid.  Met.  2,  v.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of  the 
Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampbto,  and  Lampbdo,  a  oueen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
was  surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba- 
rians, and  destroyed  with  her  female  attendants. 
Justin.  2,  c.  4. 

Lamus,  I.  a  king  of  theLasstrygones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formiaa>in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamias  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  descended 

from  him.    Horal.  3,  od.  17. II.  A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  succeeded  his  mo- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Ovid.  Btroid.  9, 
v.64.     ra.  Parti. 

Laocook,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
A*  be  in  j?  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  oner  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to 
render  him  propitious.  During  the  sacrifice,  two 
enormous  serpents  issued  from  the  sea  and  at- 
tacked Laocoon's  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to 
the  altar.  The  father  immediately  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  falling  upon 
him  squeezed  birain  their  complicated  wreaths, 
so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  noon  him  for  his  te- 
merity in  dissuading  the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the 
city  the  fatal  wooden  horse  which  theGreeks  had 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginus 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  con- 
sent of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his 
polluting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his 
wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue  of  the  god. 
Virg.  ACn  2,  v.  41  and  201.— Hygin.  fab.  135. 

LaodXmas,  f.  a  son  of  Akinous,  king  of  the 
Phaeacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulysses 
while  at  his  father1*  court.  Ulysses,  mindful 
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of  the  hoapitaliry  of  Alcinous,  refitted  1 
lenge  of  Laodamas.  Homer.  Od,  7,  v.  lUt— • 
IL  A  son-of  Bteocies,  king  of  Thebes.  Pom. 
9,  c.  16. 

Laodauia,  L  a  daughter  of  Acastns  and  As» 
tydamia,  who  married  Protesilaas,  the  eon  of 
Iphklua,  king  of  a  part  of  Tbessaly.  When 
she  heard  that  he  had  iallen  by  the  hand  of 
Hector,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whom  she  had  tenderly  loved,  she  ordered  a 
wooden  statue  to  be  made  and  regularly  placed 
in  her  bed.  Iphiclus  ordered  *the  wooden  image 
to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  daugh- 
ter's-grief  He  did  not  succeed.  Imadnmm 
threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  image, 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  baa  given  oc- 
casion to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  the  poets, 
which  mention,  that  Protesilaus  waa  restored  lo 
Jife,  and  to  Laodamia.  for  three  boors ;  and  that 
when  be  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  infernal 
regions,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  accompany 
him.     Virg. M*. 6,  v.  447— Otarf.  Ber. ep. li 

— fifeta,  fab.  104-^Proptrt.  1,  el.  19. IL 

A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  Achemone,  the 
daughter  of  king  locates.  She  had  a  soa  by 
Jupiter,  called  Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  her- 
self to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  hunted  with 
her ;  but  her  haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  her, 
and  she  perished  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess. 
Homer,  tt.  6, 19  and  16. 

Laoimce,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Aeamaa,  son  trf 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  Telephsn 
kins  of  Mysia.  Some  call  ber  Astyoehe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron, 
Laodice  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  lower 
and  was  killed  when  Troy  was  sacked  bv  tbe 
Greeks.  Did/ye  Orel.  L— Pons.  13,  c,  JKL— 
Homer.  11.  Z  and  6. IL  A  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, called  also  Electra.  /fester.  JL  9. 
Vid.  Part  IL 

Laodocos,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed,  to  advise  Pajtdaras  to  break 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans.    Homer.  M.  4. 

Laoooras,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes.  who  ac- 
customed hij  subjects  to  become  robbers.  He 
plundered  tbe  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  aad 
was  killed  by  Hercules.  ApoL  3,  c  7. — Dud.  4. 

Laombdok,  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy,  mar- 
ried Sirymo,  called  by  some  Placia,  or  Leuoppe, 
by  whom  he  had  Podarce<  afterwards  knows 
bv  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  both 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by  ApoDo 
and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from 
heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  in 
tbe  wjjl  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When  the 
walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  refused  to  re- 
ward the  labours  of  the  gods,  and  soon  after  his 
territories  were  laid  waste  by  .the  god  of  the 
sea,  and  his  subjects  were  visited  bv  a  pesfflrtire 
sent  by  Apollo.  He  was  put  to  death  bv  Her- 
cules after  a  reign  of  99  years.  Vid,  JsVavm. 
Htrnvr.  JL 91,— Virg.  JB*.  9 and 9—Omd.  Jlfit, 
U,  fab.  &— derife*.  9,  c.  5.— Pons.  7,  c.  90l-~ 
HoraL  3,  od.  3.— flvtfi*,  89. 

Laotbou,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of  the 
Leleges,  who  married  Priam,* nd  beca  me  mother 
of  Lycaon  and  Polydorus.  Bemer.  JL  W,  v.8a> 
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Laphru,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  PatreB,  ia 
Achaia,  where  she  had  a  temple,  with  a  statue 
of  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in  the 
habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  was  made  by 
Menechmus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  celebrity. 
This  name  was  £iven  to  the  goddess  from  La- 
phirus,  the  son  ol  Delphus,  who  consecrated  the 
statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  god- 
dess there,  called  also  Laphria,  of  which  Pout. 
**»  c.  18,  gives  an  account. 

Lapithjb,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Fid.  La- 
friiku*. 

Lapithus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Orsi- 
nome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  La- 
piih<t  was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of 
Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  the  country  of  which  they  had  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the  Lapitha*  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous, 
one  of  their  number,  and  among  them  were 
Theseus,  Dry  as,  Hopleus,  Mopsus,  Phalerus, 
Exadius,  Prolochus,  Titaresius,  &c.  The  Cen- 
taurs were  also  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  and  the  amusements  would  have  been 
harmless  and  innocent,  had  not  one  of  the  in- 
toxicated Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippo- 
damia,  the  wife  of  Pirithous.  The  Lapithae 
resented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported 
their  companions,  upon  which  the  quarrel  be- 
came universal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slaugh- 
ter. Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  at 
last  were  Obliged  to  retire.  Vid.  Centauri. 
The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is 
attributed  to  the  Lapithae.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  115. 
-fia.  6,  v.  601, 1. 7,  v.  306.— Ovid  Met.  12,v.  530, 
L  14,  v.  GTiQ.—Htsiod.  in  Scui.—Diod.  4.— Pind. 
8.— Pyil.— SUrab.  9.—SUU.  TW.  7,  v.  304. 

Lara,  or  Laranda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Almon,  in  Latium,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her'toquacky,  which  her  parents 
long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She 
revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband 
Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which  the  god  cot  off 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct 
her  to  the  infernal  regions.  Lara  became 
mother  of  two  children,  to  whom  the  Romans 
have  paid  divine  honours,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of  Lares. 
Ovid.FasL2tv.W9. 

Lares,  gods  pf  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  n umber,  sons  of  Mercu ry  by  Lara.  Vid. 
Lara.  In  process  of  lime  their  power  was  ex- 
tended not  only  over  houses,  but  also  over  the 
country  and  sea;  and  we  find  Lares  Urbani  to 
preside  over  the  cities,  Famtiiaru  over  houses, 
Rustici  over  the  country.  GmjritaUs  over 
cross  roads,  Marini  over  the  sea,  Vialu  over 
the  roads,  PaUHlariy  dec.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  Lares, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  manes, 
arises  from  the  ancient  custom,  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  other  nations,  of  burying  their  dead 
in  their  houses  and  from  their  belief  that  their 
spirits  continual ly  hovered  over  the  houses  for 
the  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  The  statues 
of  the  Lams,  resembling  monkeys,  and  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  in  a  niche 
behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the 
hearths.    At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the 


figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate  then  an 
and  vigilance.  Incense  was  b-irnt  on  their 
altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular 
days.  Their  festivals  were  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  offe;  lug* 
of  fruit  presented.  The  word  Lares  seem*  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars,  which 
signifies  conductor  or  leader.  Ovid.  FasL  5,  v. 
129.— •/**.  8,  v.  S.—Plui.  in  Quasi.  Rom.— 
Varro  de  L..  L.  4,  c  10.— HoraL  3,  od.  23.— 
PlauL  in  Aid.  <f»  CisL 

Labva,  a  name  given  to  wicked  spirits.  The 
word  itself  signifies  a  mask.     Vid.  Lemures. 

Latiaus,'  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals, 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarauin  the 
Proud,  lasted  15  days.  JUv.  21.  Vid.  FYria 
Latin*. 

Latinus,  I.  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Vid.  jEneas.—- 
II.  A  son  of  Sylvius  <£neas,  surnamed  also 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  king  of  the  Latins, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to 
Alba  his  successor.  Dion.  1,  c.  15.— I»it>.  2,  c.  3. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

'  Latow,  a  name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Latona. 

Latoka,  a  daughter  of  Cceus  the  Titan  and 
Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated 
for  the  favours  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter. 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
made  Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and 
sent  the  serpent  Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and 
prosecute  h er.  Latona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  Sue  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno, 
refused  to  give  her  a  place  where  she  might 
find  rest  and  bring  forth.  Neptune,  moved  w  ith 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident,  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Delos,  which  before 
wandered  in  the  jEgean,  and  appeared  some- 
times above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiter,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
original  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  leaning  against  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive. 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration ;  Juno  dis- 
covered the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her 
to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world ;  and  in  Caria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insured 
and  ridiculed  by  peasants  or  whom  she  asked 
for  water  while  they  were  weeding  a  marsh. 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
Tbey  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  Her  beauty 
proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tityos,  whom  Apollo 
and  Diana  put  to  death:  Vid.  Tityus.  At 
last,  Latona  oecame  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw 
her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  wor- 
ship was  generally  established  where  her  chil- 
dren received  adoration,  particularly  at  Argos, 
Delos,  Ac.,  where  she  had  temples.  She  had 
ao  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  de- 
cisive answers  which  it  gave.  Diod.  5.— £fc- 
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MM.  %  c.  m.—Paus.  *and3.— Aswr.  B.  SI. 
— Bpntn.  in  Ap.  *  Dian. — Hesiod.  Tneog. — 
Apofod.  3,  c  5  and  10.— Ovid,  Met.  6,  v.  160. 
—Bjgin.  fab.  140. 

Lavbbna,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dis- 
honest persons  at  Rome.  Bhe  did  not  only  pre- 
side over  robbers,  called  from  her  Lavemionest 
but  she  protected  such  as  deceired  others,  or 
formed  their  secret  machinations  in  obscurity 
and  silence.  Her  worship  was  very  popular, 
and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  alcar  near  one 
of  the  gales  of  the  city,  which,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, was  called  the  gate  of  Laverna. 
She  was  generally  represented  by  a  head  with- 
out a  body.  Herat.  1.  ep.  16.  t.  6D.—  Varro  de 
L.  L.4. 

LIt'inia,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinos  and 
Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  King 
Turn  us,  bat  because  the  oracle  ordered  her  fa- 
ther to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 
fiven  to  JSneas  after  the  death  of  Turn  us.  At 
er  husband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant;  and 
being  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  Ascanius,  her 
son-in-law,  she  fled  into  the  woods,  where  she 
brought  forth  a  son  called  jEneas  Sylvius. 
Dionys.  Hal.  l.—Vtrg.  JSn.  6  and  l.—Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  507.— Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

Laobus,  I,  a  son  of  Numitor.  and  brother  of 
Iha.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amu- 
lias,  who  usurped  his  fathers  throne.     Ovid. 

jRwt.  4,  v.  51 II.   A  son   of  Mezentius, 

king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  <£neas  in 
the  war  which  his  father  and  Turnus  made 
against  the  Trojans.  Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  649j  1. 10, 
T.  426,  &c. 

Learcbos,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  Vid. 
AJtkanuts. 

Lbda;  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and  Eu- 
rythemis,  who  married  -Tyndarus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. Vid.  Castor.  Some  mythologists  attribute 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  to  Nemesis ;  and  they 
further  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.  Vid.  He- 
lena. To  reconcile  this  diversity  of  opinions, 
others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the  name  of 
Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hesiod  make 
no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that 
the  fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient 
poets,  and  probably  invented  since  their  age. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  109. 
— Hesiod.  17,  ▼.  55.— Hygin.  fab.  77. — Isocr.  in 
Rd.— Homer.  Od.  ll.—Eurip.  in  Hel. 

Lelapb,  I.  a  do*  that  never  failed  to  seize 
and  conquer  whatever  an  imal  he  was  ordered  to 
pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
Procris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  pre- 
tenting  him  with  that  valuable  present.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from 
Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cured  him.    Hygin.  fab.  138. 

Ovid.  mt.  7,  v.  771.— P/wa  9,  c.  19. 11. 

One  of  Actaeon's  dogs.    Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  211. 

Lemures,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients suppose  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were  called 
Lares  familiares,  and  the  evil  ones  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Larva,  or  LtdUres.  They 
♦errified  the  good,  and  continually  haunted  the 
wicked  and*  impious;  and  the  Romans  had  the 
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snperstKkm  to  celebrate  festivals  m  their  hontsjL 
called  Lemnria,  or  LemmraUti,  in  the  month  ef 
May.  They  were  first  instimied  by  Romolai 
to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  Rem*, 
from  whom  they  were  called  AnmfM,  and  by 
corruption,  Lemuria.  These  solemnities  coa- 
tinued  three  nights,  during  which  the  tempts 
of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  prohibited. 
It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans 
on  the  graves  of  the  deceased;  or  to  burn  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insopportahie 
to  them.  They  also  muuered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no 
longer  come  to  terrify  their  relations  opon  earth. 
Ovid.  Fust.  5,  v.  4ft,  dte.— Borat.  fl,  ep,  2,  v 
209.— Persnts  5,  T.  185. 

Lbn  jeus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  >q»«f, 
a  winepress.  There  was  a  festival  called  Le- 
n*a}  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in  which  the  ce- 
remonies observed  at -the  other  festivals  of  tfct 
god  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poet- 
ical contentions,  Ac  Poms. —  Virg.  Q.  8,  v.  4. 
Mn.  4.  v.  207.— Oritf.  MA.  4,  r.  14.  VUL  Pan  If. 

Lbos,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  hs 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  Vid, 
Leoeorion. 

Lestryookes.    Vid.  Leessrf gomes. 

LfemE,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  alter  tbey  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tar- 
tarus. It  had  the  power  of  making  them  forget 
whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  orjfeard  before, 

as  the  name  implies,  M*,  oblivion. IL  Lethe 

is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes,  which 
runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time  after 
rises  again :  whence  the  origin  of  the  fabk 

of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion. HI 

Another  in  Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  drunk 
by  those  who  consulted  the  oraeJe  of  Tropho- 
nius.  Lucan.  9,  ▼.  356.— Ovid.  7Virf.  4,  el.  1, 
Ym  a— Virg.  G.  4,  v.  545.  JBn.  «,  ▼.  714  — 
Jlal.  1,  v.  235, 1. 10,  v.  555.— Pans.  9,  c  39.- 
0ir<z*.4,od.  7,V.S7. 

Leva  n a,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  op  from 
the  ground  a  newly-born  child  after  it  had  beer 
placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This  was  gen- 
erally done  by  the  father;  and  so  religion*)} 
observed  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child  could  be  disputed  without  it 

LEUCEj.a  small  island  in  the  Euiine  Sea,  oi 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  months  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borystbenes.  According  to 
the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Blysian  fields,  where  they 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  often  mlled 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  Ac.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Achilles  celebrated  there  his 
nuptials  with  Iphigenia,  of  rather  Helen,  and 
snared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the 
manes  of  Afax,  Ac.    Strab.  $.— JMBo,  fi,  c.  7.— 

Ammian.  22.— Q.  Calab.  3,  r.  7T73. H  One 

of  the  Oceanides,  whom  Pluto  carried  into  his 
kingdom. 

Leuciffb,  I.  a  brother  of  Tyndarqs,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Phftodice,  daughter  e«f 
Tnaehus,  bv  whom  he  had  two  dfengfiters,  H> 
laira  and  Phoebe,  known  by  the  patTooymk  of 
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ljiucippides.  They  were  carried  away  by  their 
cousins  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  going 
to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Lyncns  and 
Idas.     Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  701.— ApoUod.  3,  c 

10,  *a-*<P*w.  3>  c  17  and  26. II.  A  son 

of  Xanthus,  descended  from  Bellerophon.  He 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  one  of  his  sisters. 
Some  time  alter  the  father  resolved  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Lycian  prince.  The 
future  husband  was  informed  that  the  daughter 
Of  Xanthus  secretly  entertained  a  lover,  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  father. 
Xantfcus  upon  this  secretly  watched  his  daugh- 
ter, and  when  Leucippus  had  introduced  him- 
self to  her  bed,  the  iather,  in  his  eagerness  to 
discover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  little  noise  in 
the  room.  The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as 
she  attempted  to  escape,  she  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  her  father,  who  took  her  to  be  the 
lover.  Leucippus  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
stabbed  his  father  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
w  ho  he  was.  This  accidental  parricide  obliged 
Leucippus  to  fly  from  his  country.  He  came  to 
Crete,  where  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  him 
an  asylum  when  acquainted  with  the  atrocious- 
ness  of  his  crime,  and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephe- 
sm,  where  be  died  in  the  greatest  misery  and 
remorse.  Bermesianax  apud  Parlken.  c.  5.—— 
1IL  A  son.  of  CEnomaus,  who  became  enamour- 
ed of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  female  dress,  and  attended 
His  mistress  as  a  companion.  He  gained  the 
affections  of  Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and 
attention,  but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal 
through  the  influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival 
Apollo ;  for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants 
were  bathing  in  lheLaaoa,tbe  sex  of  Leucippus 
was  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  females.  Parlh£%.Krol.c.l5.—Pa*s.$1c.<20. 
Leucothoa,  or  Leucothea.  L  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  deity.  Vid.  Inc. 
She  was  called  Mutura  by  the  Romans,  who 
raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  people,  parti- 
cularly women,  offered  vows  for  their  brother's 
children.  They  did  not  entreat' the  deity  to 
protect  their  own  children,  because  Ino  had  been 
unfortunate  in  hers.  No  female  slaves  were 
permitted  10  emer  the  temple,  or  if  Lhek  curi- 
osity tempted  them  to  transgress  this  rule,  they 
were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest  severity. 
To  this  supplication  for  otherpeople's  children, 
Ovid  alludes  in  these  lines,  Fast.  6: — 

Sen  lamenkant,  pro  stripe  sud  piamsUr*dor<Ut 
ip$a  parnm  felix  tnsafuisse  parens. 

—II.  A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus,  by  Eury- 
nome.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  when 
Clvtia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  amours  with  Leueothoe,  discover- 
ed the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who  ordered 
his  daughter  to  be  buried  alive.  The  lover, 
unable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled  nectar 
and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a  beautiful 
tree,  which  bears  the  frankincense.  Ovid.  Met. 
4,v.  196.     Ft*  Part  I. 

LiBENTiNA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  the  young  women  used 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childish  amusements 
of  their  youth  when  arrived  at  nubile  years. 
Varre  de  L.  L.b%  c.  6. 

Lira,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signifies 


free.  He  received  this  name  from  hi&delivering 
some  cities  of  Bceotia  from  slavery,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their  cares,  and 
made  them  speak  with  freedom  and  unconcern 
The  word  is  often  used  for  wine  itself.  Sent* 
de  tranq.  anim. 

Libera,  I.  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Cic  in  Ver.  4,  c.  48. II.  A  name  given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  or  "Liber,  when  he  had 
married  her.    Ovid.  Fast.  3,, v.  513. 

Libertas,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Grac- 
chus, and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pollio  with 
many  elegant  statues  and  brazen  columns,  and 
a  gallery  in  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
of  the  state.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman 
in  a  light  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand  and! 
a  cap  in  the  other,  both  signs  of  independence, 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
bv  slaves  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient 
when  confined.  Liv.  24,  c  16,  1.  25,  c,  7.- 
Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el.  1,  v.  72.— Pint,  in  Grac.* 
Die.  Cos.  44. 

LibxtIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  funerals.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Serving 
Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where 
every  thing  necessary  for  funerals  were  exposea 
to  sale,  and  where  the  registers  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept  Dionys.  Hal.  4. — Liv.  40, 
c.  19.— Vol.  Max.  5,  c.2,— Pint.  Quasi.  Rom.— 
From  the  name  of  the  goddess,  those  who  took 
charge  of  funerals  at  Rome  were  called  Lttri- 
linarii.  Plutarch  considers  the  question  why 
the  Romans  made  the  same  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Venus  in  the  one  instance,  and  of 
Libitina  in  the  other,  preside  over  the  period  of 
birth  and  also  of  death  ;  and  thinks  that  they 
desired  to  suggest  thereby  the  brevity  of  life. 
With  the  same  intention  the  Greeks  had  at 
Delphi  an  image  of  Venus  Epitymbia  (Exirop- 
Bia).  Servius  Tullius,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred 
annually,  enacted  that  a  piece  of  money  should 
be -deposited  in  the  temple  on  occasion  of  every 
funeral.    MUlim.—PhU.— Dionys.  Hal. 

Libya,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassi- 
opea,  who  became  mother  ot  Agenor  and  Bel  us 
by  Neptune.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  1, 1. 3,  c,  1.— P«w. 
1,44.     Fti.rartl. 

Lichas,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Eu- 
bcean  Sea.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  til. 

UcTMNitTs,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother 
of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age. 
that  when  he  walked  he  was  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Licym- 
nius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhodes.  ApoUod.  % 
c.  X—Diod.  5.— Homer.  II.  2.— Pind.  Olymp.  7. 

Linus,  "was  the  son  of  TTrania  by  Amphi- 
marus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  renown  which 
he  acquired  for  his  drill  in  music  was  superior 
not  only  to  that  of  bis  contemporaries,  tmt  to 
that  of  all  his  predecessors j  and  be  is  said  Jo 
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"nave  been  slain  by  ApoBo  for  attempting  to 
compare  his  drill  in  singing  with  that  of  the 
god.  Indeed  the  death  of  Linns  was  lamented 
by  every  barbarous  nation;  and  among  the 
Egyptians  there  is  a  song  which  the  Greeks  call 
Linns :  for  this  song  is  denominated  by  the 
Egyptians  Maneroon.  Bm  ihe  Greeks,  and 
among  these  Homer,  i  ention  this  song  as  Gre- 
cian. For  Homer,  beh  \  well  acquainted  with 
the  misfortune  of  Linos,  says  that  Vulcan  re- 
presented, among  others  things,  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  a  boy  playing  on  a  harp,  and  singing 
the  fate  of  Lmus : — 

'  To  tkese  a  youth  awakes  tine  warbling  strings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  JUnue  sings' 

But  Pamphap,  who  composed  the  most  ancient 
hymns  for  the  Athenians,  says,  that  grief  for 
the  death  of  Linus  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  he  came  to  be  called  Oitolinos,  or  lamenta- 
ble Lmus.  And  afterwards  the  Lesbian  Sappho, 
having  learned  the  name  Oitolinos  from  the 
verses  of  Pamphus,  celebrates  in  her  poems 
Adonis  and  Oitolinos.  The  Thebans,too,  boast 
that  Linus  was  buried  in  their  country;  and 
they  say,  that  aAer  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  at 
Cbseronea,  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vision  in  a  dream,  brought  the 
bones  of  Linus  to  Macedonia ;  and  afterwards, 
from  another  dream,  carried  back  the  bones  to 
Thebes.  The  covering  however  of  this  tomb, 
and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  it,  have,  they 
say,  been  obliterated  through  length  of  time. 
The  Tbebans  likewise  assert,  that  there  was  a 
junior  Linus,  the  son  of  bmenias;  and  that 
when  bat  a  boy  he  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
whom  he  instructed  in  music."  Pausanius. 
**  However,  neither  the  Linus,  the  son  of  Am- 
.  phiraarus,  nor  he  who  was  the  son  of  Ismenius, 
composed  anything  in  verse;  or,  if  they  did, 
it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  was  a  poet  of  Chalcis, 
and  the  first  that  brought  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  He  taught  Her- 
cules letters,  and  is  said  to  have  ranked  as  the 
prince  of  lyric  poets.  Two  fragments  are  all 
the  remains  of  his  works  at  present."    Taylor. 

LntiopE,  one  of  the  Ocean  ides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.  Ovid.  Mel.  3,  v.  311. 

Lass  a,  the  name  of  a  fury  whom  Euripides 
introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris,  at 
the  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercules  with 
that  fatal  rage  which  ended  m  his  death. 

Lotis,  or  Lotos,  a  beautifnl  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune.  To  save  herself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  Priapus,  she  implored  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  tree  called  Lotvs,  con- 
secrated to  Venus  and  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v. 
318. 

Lotophaoi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  Syrte*.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  TJlvsses  visited  their 
country  at  his  return  from  tne  Trojan  war. 
Herodot.  4,  c.  177.— Slrab.  YJ.—Mela,  1,  c  7.— 
JPHn.5,c.7t  1.13,c.  17. 

Lca,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lustrations, 
whence  the  name  (a  luendo.)  She  is  supposed 
.  to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

Lucifer,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  Lucifer,  when  ap- 
pearing in  the  morn  in*  before  the  sun ;  but 
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when  it  follows  it,  and  appears  i 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Hesperus.  According  io 
some  mythologists,  Lucifer  was  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Aurora* 

LftcnrA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jeptter  and 
Juno,  or.  according  to  others,  of  Latona.  As  her 
mother  brought  her  into  the  world  witbontpaia, 
she  became  tne  goddess  whom  women  m  labour 
invoked,  and  she  presided  over  the  birth  ef 
children.  She  receives  this  name  either  from 
lucus  or  from  tux,  as  Ovid  explains  it  >- 

Gratia  JJucinm}  dedU  hoc  tuH  nomine  incus; 
Aui  quia  frincxpvum  tm\  Dea,  suds  habes. 

Borne  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juoo,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  not 
sometimes  called  Lochia,  and  presided  over  the 
labours  of  women.  She  is  called'  Dythia  by  the 
Greeks.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at  Rome 
raised  A.  TJ.  C.  396.  Varr.  de  L.  £-.  4,—Ck. 
de  Sat.  D.  8,  c.  87.— Ovid  FasL  %  v.  4«.- 
Borat.  Can*.  Sec. 

Luna,  {the  moon,)  was  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  according  to  sonic 
mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ceremonies. 
It  was  supposed  that  magicians  and  enchanter*, 
particularly  those  of  Thessaiy,  had-  an  uncoa- 
trollable  power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they 
could  draw  her  down  from  heaven  at  pleasure 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations.  Her 
eclipses,  according  to  their  opinion,  proceeded 
from  thence ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  usual 
to  beat  drums  and  cymbals,  to  ease  her  labours, 
and  to  render  the  power  of  magic  less  effectual. 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  863,  Ac—  'ISM?  1,  d.  8,  v. 
21.— JEfcimt.  Tneog.—Virr.  EcL  8,  r.  69. 

Lupa,  (a  she^wolf)  whs  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romulos  and  Remus 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  sodded 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals.  Tnn 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of  Lope, 
which  was  given  to  N  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faustulus,  to  whose  care  and  humanity  these 
children  owed  their  preservation.  Ovid.  Fast 
2,  v.  415  — Ptei.  in  Rorrul. 

Ltjeus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  derived 
from  Xtjeev,  solvere,  because  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind, 
and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  melancholy. 
Horat.  ep.  9.— Luean.  1,  y.  675. 

Ltcaon,  I.  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgns  and  Melibosa.  He  built  a  town  called 
Lycosura  on  the  top  of  mount  Lycani*,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.  He  had  maoy  wives,  by  whom  be 
had  a  daughter  called  Calisto,  and  fifty  sons. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nyctrmus, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons.  He  lived*  about  1890 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  AfolUxL  3L— 
Bygin.  fab.  176.— Catul.  ep.  76. — Pans.  8>e  % 

&c. IT.  Another  king  or  Arcadia,  celebrated 

for  his  cruelties.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  offered  human  victims 
on  the  altars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attribute 
th  is  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  The  sm 
of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become  so 
enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  came  to 
Arcadia,  where  the  people  began  to  pay  proper 
adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaoo,  however, 
to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  serva*  ->p  T 
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flesh  an  his  table.  This  impiety  so  irritated 
Jupiter,  that  he  immediately  destroyed  the  house 
of  Lycaon,  ami  changed  him  into  a  wolf.  Ovid. 
Mst.  1,  v.  198.  Ac— These  two  monarchs  are 
often  confounded  together,  though  no  less  than 

an  age  elapsed  between  their  reigns. HI.  A 

son  of  Priam  and  Laolboe.  He  was  taken  by 
Achilles,  and  carried  to  Lemnos.  whence  he 
escaped.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Achilles 
in  the  Trojan  war.    Homer.  II.  21,  Ac. 

Lycastus,  I.  a  son  ot  Minos  I.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Cory- 

bas.     Diod.  4. II.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pbi- 

lonome,  daughter  of  Nyctimus.  Tie  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  8, 
c.  3  and  4. 

Licics,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from  his 
temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  oracles,  parti- 
cularly at  Paiara,  where  the  appellation  of  Ly- 
cia sorUi  was  given  to  his  answers.  Virg. 
-©»,  4,  v.  346. 

LvcoMfeDEs,  a  king  of  Scvros,  an  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 
He  was  secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  *of 
young  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had 
disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Trojan  war,  where  sh.e  knew  he  must 
unavoidably  perish.  Lycomedes  has  rendered 
himself  famous  for  his  treachery  to  Theseus. 
Phd.  in  Then.— Pans,  1,  c.  17, 1.  7,  c  4.— 4»>J. 
3,  c.  13.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Lycurgus,  a  king  of  Thrace.  He  drove 
Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  abolished  his 
worship,  for  which  impiety  he  was  severely 
punished  by  the  gods.  He  pot  his  own  son 
Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and  he  cut  off  his  own 
tegs,  mistaking  them  for  vine  boughs.  He  was 
put  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments  by  his  sub- 
lets, who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
'.hey  should  not  taste  wine  till  Lycurgus  was  no 
more.  This  fable  is  explained  by  observing, 
tlfat  the  aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  filthi- 
ness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and  therefore 
the  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  the  vines  of  his 
dominions  to  be  cut  down,  that  himself  and  his 
subjects  might  be  preserved  from  the  extrava- 
gance and  debaucherv  which  are  produced  by 
xoo  free  a  use  of  wine.  Hijgin.  fab.  132. — 
Homer.  II.  6,  v.  130.— Avottod.  3,  c.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  4,  v.  22.— Virg.  JEn.Z,  v.  14.— Horat.  2, 
od.  19.     PuLPartfl. 

Lvcus,  L  a  king  of  Bceotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  intrusted  with  the  government  only  during 
the  minority  of  Labdacns,the  son  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nyctcus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to 
mike  war  against  Epopens,  who  had  carried 
away  jy  force  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyc- 
tcus. He  was  successful  in  this  expedition,  re- 
covered Antiope  and  married  her.     Vid.  An~ 

Hffpe.    Pans.  9,  c.  &.— Apollod.  3.  c.  5. II.  A 

Icing  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 
gers came  upon  his  coast.  When  Diomedes,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and  con- 
f\  n cd  h  im.  He,  however,  escaped  by  means  of 
CViltirhoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  was  en- 
amoured of  him,  and  who  hung  herself  when 
she  saw  herself  desei'ed.— III.  A  son  of  Nep- 
tune byCetaeno,  made  king  of  a  part  of  Mysia 
by  Hercules.    He  offered  violence  to  Megura, 


the  wife  of  Hercules,  for  which  he  was  killed 
by  the  incensed  hero.  Lycos  gave  a  kind  re* 
ception  to  the  Argonauts.  Apollod.  3,  c  10.— 
Bygin.  fab.  18, 31. 32, 137.  Vid.  Parts  L  and  II. 

Lydus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Ltoodbsma,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Orestes  from 
TauruSyShielded  round  with  osiers.  Pa«5.3,c.l6. 

LTNctus,  I.  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Galydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharpsighted,  that,  as 
it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through  the  earth. 
He  stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and 
they  were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux 
when  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 
with  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  Apollod.  . 
and   S.—Bugtn.  fab.— Paw.  4,  c.  3.— OvU. 

Met.  3,  v.  m.— Apollo*.  Are.  1. IL  A  son 

of  JEgyptus,  who  married  fivpermnestra,  the 
daughter  of  Danaus.  His  life  was  spared  by 
the  love  of  his  wife.  Vid.  Danaides.  He  made 
war  against  his  father-in-law,  dethroned  him 
and  seized  his  crown.  Some  sav  that  Lynceus 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeed- 
ed him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  forty-one 
years.  Apollod.  2,  c.  1.— Pais.  2,  c.  16, 19, 25. 
Ovid,  fferoid.  14. 

Lyncus,  Ltncjgus,  or  Lynx,  a  cruel  king  of 
Scythia.  or.  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture ;  and  as  he  was 
jealous  of  his  commission,  he  resolved  to  mur- 
der this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As 
he  was  going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Trip- 
tolemus/ he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  lynx, 
an  animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  650. 

Lvstdicb,  a  daughter  of  Felops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Mastor,  the  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.   Apol.  2,  c  4.— Poms.  8,  c.  14 

M. 

MacIru.  I.  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  De- 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theos  made  war  against  the  Heraclide,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  decla- 
red that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should  ob- 
tain the  victory  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  him- 
self to  death .  Th is  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  - 
Macarir,  who  refused  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
children  of  Hercules  by  suffering  the  victim  tc 
be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
victorv.  Great  honours  were  paid  to  the  patri- 
otic Macaria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was 

called  by  her  name.    Paus.  1,  c.  32. II.  An 

ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

MXcfeDo,  1. 1  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolfs 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration,    mod.  1. — Phi. 

inlsid.  a  Os. II.  A  man  who  gave  his 

name  to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be 
the  same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  considered  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion by  the  mother's  side.    Diod.  1. 

Macraon,  a  celebrated  phvsician,  son  of 
JEsculapius  and  brother  to  Podalirus.     He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  * 
Trica,  Ithome,  and  CEchalia.    According  to 
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to  the  Greeks,  fie  healed  the  wounds  which 
they  received  during  the  Trojan  war.  and  was 
one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse. 
Some  suppose  that  he  was  killed  before  Troy 
by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus.  He  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  tem- 
ple in  Messenia.  Homer.  21.  2,  Ac— Or  id.  ex 
Pont,  3,  ep.  4.— QuinL  Smfr.6t  r.4S».-^Virg. 
JSn.  2,  v.  263  and  426. 

Mjbunid«,  a  name  given  to  the  Moses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
you  rite,  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mssonia. 

Magnes,  a  young. man,  who  found  himself 
detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  under  his 
shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone  mine.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  person  who  had  been  first 
sensible  of  its  nower^.  Some  say  that  Magnes 
was  a  slave  or  Medea,  whom  that  enchantress 
changed  into  a  magnet.  OrpkMlapul.  10,  v.  7. 

Maja,  L  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven 
sisters.  Apcllod.  3,  c.  10.—  Vtrg.  Mn.  1,  v. 
301.— —II.  A  surname  of  Cybele. 

Majestab,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  5, 
Past.  5,  v.  25. 

Malm>ph5ra,  (Ictnam  ferent,}  a  surname  un- 
der which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara,  be- 
cause she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utility 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  ad- 
vantage. This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was  falling  to 
decay.    Pans.  1,  c.  44. 

Manes,  a  name  generally  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deities,  and  generally  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  burying  places,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  They  were  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity, particularly  by  the  Romans.  The  augurs 
always  invoked  them  when  they  proceeded  to 
exercise  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  intro- 
duces his  hero  as  sacrificing  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties, and  to  the  Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood 
was  received  in  a  ditch.  The  word  Mattes  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Manial  who  was 
by  some  reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremen- 
dous deities.  Others  derive  it  from  iruinarc, 
quod  per  mania  atherea  terrenaoue  manabaut, 
because  tbey  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  duturb 
.the  peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  manes 
comes  from  manis,  an  old  Latin  word  which 
signified  good  or  propitious.  The  word  manes 
is  differently  used  by  ancient  authors;  some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pluto's 
kingdom ;  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Romans 
were  always  superscribed  With  D.  M.  Dis  Mi- 
nibus, to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane, 
not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  tV  dead,  which 
were  guarded  with  such  sanctity.  Propert.  \i 
«1. 19.— Vtrg.  4,  G.  v.  469.  Mn.  3,  &a— BoraL 
1,  Sat.  8,  v.  28. 

Mania,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lares  and  Manes. 

Mannus,  the  son  of  Tnxsto,  both  famous  di- 
vinities among  the  Germans.  Toe.  de  Germ.c%. 

Maktweus,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  mar- 
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ried  Abas  the  son  efLynceqaand  1 
tra.    ApoUod.  %  c.  9. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresnaa, 
endowed  with  the  gill  of  prophecy.  She  wis 
made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the  city  of 
Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she  was  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  tbe  conquerors  seat 
her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the  most 
valuable  present  they  could  make.  Manio,  often 
called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time  at  Del- 
phi, where  she  officiated  aspriestess,  and  where 
she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi  she  came  to 
Claros,  in  Ionia,  where  she  established  an  ora- 
cle of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  Rhadins,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinus  the  king  of 
Alba,  or.  as  tbe  poets  mention,  tbe  god  ai  the 
river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnns, 
who  built  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Mantua. 
Manto,  according  to  a  certain  traditionywasso 
struck.at  the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Tbeber, 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sor- 
row and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  sup- 
pose her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted  J£nea? 
into  bell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  k 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death.  Vtrg.  Mn.  1,  v.  199,  L  10, 
v.  199.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  157.— Diod.  4.<—Apd. 
3,  c.  l.—Strab.  14  and  16.— Pa**.  9,  c  IDjod 
33.L7,«v3. 

Mariano*,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter,  from 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marios.  "It  was 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  assembled 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  communicated 
to  him  in  a  dream.    Vol  Max.  1,  c.  7. 

Mabjca,  a  nymph  of  tbe  river  Litis,  near 
Minturnse.  She  married  King  Faunas,  by 
whom  she  bad  King  Latinos,  and  she  was  after- 
wards called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  honoured 
as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore  her 
name.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  tUe  same  as 
Circe.     Vtrg.  Mn.  7,  v.  47.— Ltv.  87,  c.  37. 

Mabon,  La  son  of  Evanthes,  highpriest  of 
Apollo,  in  Africa,  when  Ulysses  touched  upon 

the  coast.    Homer.  Od.  9,  v.  179. IL  An 

Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  con- 
quests, and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from 
him  Maronea.    Mela,%  c.  2.— Diod.  1. 

Masksia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, who  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Caucasus.  Tbe  mountain 
was  called  Marpesius  Mom,  from  its  female 
conqueror.    Justin.  2.  c  4. — Virg.  JBn.  6. 

Minnas*,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  bad  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  husband ;  and  when  Apollo  endeavoured 
to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  tbe  ravisber 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  on  revenue. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  by  Jupiter, 
who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with  that  of  the 
two  lovers  whom  she  most  approved  o£  She 
returned  to  her  husband.  Homer.  B.  9,  v.  Sf9. 
— Ovid.  Md.%^.  305.— ApoUod.  1,  c  7.— Pout, 
4,c.2U5,e.ia 

Maes,  a  god  of  war  among  the  ancients,  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  according  to  He- 
siod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or  of  Juno 
alone,  according  to  Ovid.  Vid.Jjmo.  The 
education  of  Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  tbe 
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god  Piiapus,  who  instructed  Ua  tndendngand 
every  manly  exercise.    His  trial  before  the 
celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  authors,  for  the  murder 
of  Hallirhoiius,  forms  an  interesting  epoch  in 
history.    VuL  ArtgpagiUe,     The  amours  of 
Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  In  the 
wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seised 
by  Otus  and  Ephiakes,  and  confined  for  fifteen 
months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his  liberty. 
His  worship  was  -not  very  universal  among  the 
ancient*;  his  temples  were  not  numerous  m 
Greece,  bat  in  Rome  be  received  the  most  un- 
bounded honours,  and  the  warlike  Romans 
were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom 
they  esteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  and 
the  father  of  the  first  of  their  monarchy    His 
most  celebrated  temple  at  Home  was  built  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.    It  was 
iedicated  to  Mars  ultor,  or  the  avenger.     His 
priests  among  the  Romans  were  called  Salii ; 
lliey  were  first  instituted  by  ftuma,   Mars  was 
generally  represented  in  the  naked  figure  of  an 
old  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a 
shield.    Sometimes  he  appeared  in  a  military 
dress,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  some- 
times without.    He  .generally  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  furious  horses,  which  the  poets  call 
Flight  and  Terror.    His  altars  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his 
warlike,  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his 
ferocity.    Magpies  and  vulture  were  also  of- 
fered to  him.  on  account  of  their  greediness  and 
voracity.    The  Scythians  generally  offered  him 
asses,  and  the  people  of  Carta,  dogs.    The 
weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him.  be- 
cause it  grows,  a*  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  stained  with  the  effusion 
of  human  blood.    The  surnames  of  Mars  are 
not  numerous.    Hewes  called -G  rad  i vus,  Ma- 
vor§t  Quirinus,  Saltsubsulus,  among  the  Ro- 
inans.    The  Greeks  called  him  Ares,  and  he 
was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Babines,  the  Camnlus 
of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of  Carthage. 
Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Har- 
motiia,  by  the  goddess  Venus.   He  had  Ascala- 
phus  and  Ialmenusby  Astyoche;  and  Tbes- 
tius,  by  Demon  ice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
Besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed  father  of 
Romulus,  (Enomaus,  Ac.    He  presided  over 
gladiators,  aad  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of 
whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
thing manly  and  warlike.   Among  the  Romans 
ii  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he  went  <m 
au  expedition,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where 
he  offered  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
shook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
ttatue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
"  Mars  viliga !  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  safe- 
ty of  this  city."    Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  231.     Trial. 
2,  v.  9-25.— Hvgin.  fab.  148.— Virg.  0. 4,  v.  546. 
/*;*.  8,  v.  701.— Lucion.  in  EUsctr.—Vorvode 
L.  L..  4,  c.  lO.-^-Jfomrr.  Qd.  1,  U.  &—  Floee.  6. 
—ApoUod.    1,  toc—Besiod.   Theov.—P&uUr. 
*1,  4,  Pyth.— Quint.  Amyn  14.~-iW.  Lett 
%ndid.7-Juv.9fy.  108. 

Marsyas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Ceteaa  in 
Phrygio,  son  of  Olympus,  x>r  of  Hyagnjn,  or 
ZBagras.  He  was  -so  skilful  in  playing  on  the 
late,  that  he  i&  generally deemed  the  inventor  of 
t.     According  to  the  opinion  of  noma  be  found 
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it  when  Mmer^hadttoowa  it  aaldeeaf  aeemm. 
of  the  distortion  of  her  lace  when  she  played 
upon  it. .  Marayas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele, 
aad  he  travelled  with  her  an  fares  Nysn,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  te  who  was  defeated  should  be  flayed  alive 
by  the  conqueror.  The  Muses,  or,  according  to 
Dk>dorus,fne  inhabitants  of  Nysa,  we  re  appoint 
ed  umpire* .  Each  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  an * 
the  victory,  with  much  difficulty,  was  adjudge*, 
to  Apollo.  The  rod,  noon  this,  tied  •bin  antago- 
nist to  a  tree  and  nay ea  him  alive.  The  death 
of  Marsyas  was  "universally  lamented;  the 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  (ate, 
and  from  their  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas. 
In  independent  cities  among  the  ancients  the 
statue  or  Marsyus  was  generally  erected  in  the 
forum,  to  represent  the  intimacy  which  subsist- 
ed between  Bacchus  and  Marsyas,  as  the  em- 
blems of  liberty,  k  was  also  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Roman  forum,  as  a  spot  where 
usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  transact 
business,  being  principally  intended  in  tervo* 
rem  lUig-atorum;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  Sot.  6,  v.  ISO.  At 
Celcenae,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  lo 
travellers  for  some  time ;  it  was  suspended  in 
the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a 
■foot-ball.  Jferift.  fab  166.— Oris*.  Fast.  6,  v. 
707.  Wk  6,  &b.  Ir-Ditd.  Z.—JUd.  8,  v.  50a 
— Plin.  5.  c  129, 1.  7,  c.  56.— Paus.  10,  c  80. 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4.     Vid.  Parts  I.  and  IL 

MatOta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a  aea 
deity.  (  Via\  in*  and  Levestkoe,)  and  she  was 
worshipped  by  sailors  as  such  at  Corinth  in  a 
temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married  wo- 
men and  freebom  matrons  were  permitted  to 
enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  they  gene- 
rally brought  the  children  of  their  relations  in 
thei  r  arms.  IAv.  5,  Ac— Cic  de  Nat.  D.  3,  v.  19. 

MncRANBus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter.    He  bad 
a  statue  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and  ' 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Pane.  %  c.  93. 

Mbcistbw,  I.  a  son  of  Kchius  or  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.  He  was  kil ltd 
I/y  Polydamas.  Bonier.  A.  6,  v.  98,  4c— IL 
A  son  of  Lyoaoa.    Apoilcd. 

ManfiA,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
JSetes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He 
siod  and  Hyginua,  was  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  Ephyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
and  Neresa.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Meda  became  enamoured  of  him,  aor1 
it  was  to  her  well-directed  labours  that  the  At-f 
gonants  owed  their  preservation.  Vid.  Ar#+- 
nanta.  When  Jason  reached  lotahes.  his  na- 
tive country,  the  return  and  victories  at  the  Ar- 
gonauts were  celebrated  with  universal  rejoic- 
ings; but  JBson,  the  father  of  Jason,  was  un- 
able to  assist  at  the  solemnity  en  aooount  of  the 
mfirmiiiesttf  h  is  age.  Medea,  at  her  husband's 
request,  removed  the  weakness  of  JSaon,  and 
by  drawing  away  the  Mood  from  his  veins  and 
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taVflgtitem  again  with  the  Juieeof  certain  herbs, 
she  restored  to  kirn  the  vigour  and  sprightliness 
of  rooth.  The  daughters  of  Pelias  were  also 
desirous  to  see  their  lather  restored  by  the  sane 
power.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
owa  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  In  a  caldron, 
but  Meda  refused  to  perform  the  same  friendly 
offices  10  Pelias  which  he  had  done  to  JSson, 
and  he  was  consumed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  even  deprived  of  a  burial.  This  action 
greedy  irritated  the  people  of  lokhos.  and  Me- 
dea,  with  her  hnsband,  lied  to  Corinth  to  avoid 
the  resentmentof  an  oflended  populace.  Here 
they  lived  for  ten  years  with  much  conjugal 
tenderness;  but  the  love  of  Jason  for  Glance,  the 
king's  daughter,  soon  interrupted  their  mutual 
harmony,  and  Medea  was  divorced.  Medea 
revenged  the  infidelity  of  Jason  by  causing  the 
*leath  of  Glance  and  the  destruction  of  her  fam- 
ily. Vid.  OUuee.  This  action  was  followed 
by  another  still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed 
two  of  her  children  in  their  father's  presence, 
and  when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  mother,  she  fled  through  the  air 
upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
Prom  Corioth,  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where, 
after  she  had  undergone  the  necessary  purifica- 
tion of  her  murder,  she  married  king  .figeus, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  called  Med  us. 
Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  father,  ( VuL  Mgeus,)  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearful  of  his  power, 
attempted  to  poison  him  at  a  feast  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  entertainment.  Her  at- 
tempts, however,  failed  of  success,  aad  the  sight 
of  the  sword,  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side, 
convinced  JEgeus  that  the  stranger,  against 
whose  life  he  had  so  basely  conspired,  was  no 
♦ess  than  his  own  son.  The  father  and  the  son 
<weve  reconciled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  her  wickedness  deserved, 
•mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  disappeared 
through  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis,  where 
-according  to  some,  she  was  reconciled  to  Jason, 
•who  had sought  her  in  her  native  country  after 
'her  sudden  departure  from  Corinth.  She  died 
at  Colchis,  as  Justin  mentions,  when  she  had 
•been  restored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family. 
After  death,  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Ely- 
sis  n  fields,  according  to  the't  partitions  mention- 
•ed  by  *6imonides.  The  murder  of  Mermeros 
«nd  Pheves,  the  youngest  of  Jason's  children  by 
Medea,  is  not  attributed  to  their  mother;  ac- 
cording to  JElian,  but  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves assassinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Acraa.  Apdlod.  1,  c  9.— Bpgin.  fab.  21,  99, 
S3,  &c.~ fUd.  in  T%n,—&um*ts.  Perieg.— 
.Elian.  V.  H.  5,  c.  31.— ftocj.  3,  c.  3,  1.  8,  c.  1. 
—&urif>id.  in  Met.— Died.  4. — Ovid.  Met.  7, 
tab.  1,  in  Mcd.—Strav.  7.— Cic.  de  Nat.  P.  3,  c. 
W.—ApoUon.  Arg.  3,  &c.—Orpktus.~-Flace.— 
jMcan.  4,  v.  656. 

Medrsioaste,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  who  was  killed  by 
Tencer  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  R.  13, 
v.  172.— Ar»U<>d.t. 

MenrrarNA,  the  goddess  of  medicine,  whose 
-festivals,  called  MkdUrinaUa1  were  celebrated 
-at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September,  when  tbev 
•made  offerings  of  fruits.  Varro  d*  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. 

ManOsA,  I.  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  dangh- 
*«r  of  Phorcya  and  Ceto.    She  was  the  only 


one  of  theGoreona  who  was  subject  to  i 
ity>  She  is  celebrated  for  her  personal  charaa 
and  the  beauty  of  her  locks.  Heptane  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her  favours  a 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked  Minerva,  sat 
she  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa, 
which  had  inspired  Neptune's  lore,  into  ser- 

Snts.  According  to  ApoUodorns  and  other?, 
edusa  and  her  sisters  came  into  the  world  witi 
snakes  on  their  heads  instead  of  hair,  with  yel- 
low wings  and  brazen  heads.  Their  body  to 
also  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  turaitg 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immorisi 
by  the  eonquestef  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her  beai 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  woos4 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa,  The  conqueror  placed  Medusa's  head 
on  the  awis  of  Minerva,  which  be  had  used  m 
his  expedition.  The  head  still  retained  thesasx 
petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it  was  fatafij 
known  in  tne  court  of  Cepheas.  Vid.  Andri- 
meda.  Some  suppose  that  the  Gorgons  were 
a  nation  of  women,  whom  Perseus  conquered 
Vid.  Gorg&nes.  ApiUod.%c4. — Hesiad.  T%a$ 
—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  6ia— Lmcan.  9,  v.  ©i- 

Aeafrn.4.— Agtn.  fab.  151. II- A  daughter 

of  Priam. III.  A  daughter  of  Stheneh* 

ApeUod. 

Mtgcra,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Nex 
and  Acheron.  The  name  is  derived  froa 
ptytipttv  invidcre,  and  she  is  represented  as  em- 
ployed by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting  them  mti 
diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with  deaJL 
Virg.  Mn.  18.  v.  846V   Via\  Kvmenida. 

Megali,  tne  Greek  name  of  Cybete,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  calW 
Megalesia. 

Meganira,  the  wife  of  Celeos,  king  of  EJeu- 
sis,  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  TriptdJemn^ 
to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over  Auks, 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  and  she  had  an  altar  raised 
to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  %n 
been  seen  when  she  arrived  at  Attica.  Paa. 
1,  c.  3?. 

Meoara,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercules  became 
he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  Ty- 
ranny of  the  Orchomenians.  Vid.  Brgim*. 
When  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  Ea- 
rystheus,  violence  was  offered  to  Merara  fcr 
Lycos,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  would  baft 
yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercules  re- 
turned that  moment  and  punished  him  with 
death.  This  murder  displeased  Jvno,  and  she 
rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that  he  kiBed 
Megara  and  the  three  children  he  had  by  her 
in  a  fit  of  madness  thinking  them  to  be  wild 
beasts.  Some  say  that  Megara  did  not  perish 
by  the  hand  of  her  husband,  but  that  be  after- 
wards married  her  to  his  friend  Iolaa.  The 
names  of  Megara's  children  by  Hercules  wen 
Creontiedes,  Therimachus,  and  Deteoon.  Sh- 
gin.  fab.  82.— Senec  in  &ert.—ApoU*L  2,  c  & 
—Diad.  4. 

Mblampus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and  phy- 
sician of  Argos,  son  of  Amvtbaon,  and  Mo- 
menea,  or  fhrippe.  He  lived  at  Pylon,  in  rV 
loponnetu?    He  servants  once  lolled  two  larp 
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serpents  who  had  made  their  nests  at  tbe  bot- 
tom of  a  large  oak,  and  Melampnspaid  so  much 
regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he  raised  a 
taming  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it.  He  also 
took  particular  care  of  their  yowW  ones,  and 
fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time  after  this  the 
young  serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept 
on  the  grass  near  the  oak;  and,  as  if  sensible 
of  the  favours  of  their  benefactor,  they  wan- 
tonly played  around  him,  and  softly  licked  his 
scars.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
astonished  si  the  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
with  all  their  rude  notes  as  they  flew  around 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  supernatural 
gift,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
soon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daughters 
of  Prcetus,  by  giving  them  ellebore,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  has  been  called  me- 
lampodivm,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  he 
married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses.  Vi<L 
Pratides.  The  tyranny  of  nis  uncle  Neleus, 
king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native 
country,  and  Prcetus,  to  show  himself  more 
sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him  part  of  his 
kingdom,  over  which  he  established  himself. 
About  this  lime  the  personal  charms  of  Pero, 
the  daughter  of 'Neleus,  had  gained  many  ad- 
mirers, but  the  father  promised  bis  daughter 
only  to  him  who  brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen 
of  fphiclus.  Bias,  who  was  also  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, engaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  steal 
the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  him.  Melampus 
was  caught  in  the  attempt  and  imprisoned;  but 
he  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus  how  to  become 
a  father,  and  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Ne- 
leus to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  severe 
distemper,  which  had  rendered  the  women  of' 
Argos  insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Me- 
lampus; and  Anaxagoras,  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne,  rewarded  hia  merit  by  giving  him  part 
of  his  kingdom,  where  he  established  himself, 
and  where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six 
successive  generations.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
his  memory.  Homer.  Od.  II,  v.  287,  L  15,  v. 
-Ztt.—Herodot.  2  and  9.—Apollo<L  2,  c  &— 
Pans,  2,  e.  18, 1.  4,  c.  X—Virg.  O.  3,  v.  560. 

Melampyges,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  Ac. 

Mrlanippe.  I.  a  daughter  of  JEolus,  who  had 
two  children  by  Neptune,%for  which  her  father 
wit  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her  in  a 
orison.  Her  children,  who  had  been  exposed 
and  preserved,  delivered  her  from  confinement, 
and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her,  eyesight. 
She  afterwards  married JMetapontus.  Rygin* 
fab.  186.— II.  A  nymph  who  married  Itonus* 
«on  of  Araphictyon,  by  whom  she  had  Braotns, 
who  gave  his  name  to  Bceotia.    Pans.  9.  c.  I. 

Melantppub,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Cyrene, 
trilled  by  the  tyrant  Nicocrates.    Poljan.  8. 

>TL  A  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Theban 

chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
against  the  army  of  Adrastus,  kins;  of  Argos, 
and  was  killed  by  Artiphiaraus.  Vid,  Tgdtnu. 
Apollod.  1,  c  a— JBsckfl  *mU  TW.-?«itt  9, 
c  18.— HT  A  son  of  Mars,  who  became 


enamoured  of  Cometho,  a  priestess  of  Dinar. 
Trjclari*.  For  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
•place,  the  two  lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a 
sudden  death,  and  the  country  was  visited  by  a 
pestilence,  which  was  stopped  only  after  the  of- 
fering of  a  human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle.    Pans.  7,  c  19. 

MELfiAasR,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
of  CEneus,  king  of  iEtolia,  by  Althaea,  daughter 
of  Thestius.  The  Pareae  were  present  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
greatness.  Clotho  said,- that  he  would  be  brave 
and  courageous ;  Lacbesis  foretold  his  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  Atropos  declared  that  he 
should  live  as  long  as  that  firebrand,  which  was 
on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconsumed. 
Althaea  no  sooner  beard  this  than  she  snatched 
the  stick  from  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  as  the  life  or  her  son  was 
destined  to  depend  upon  its  preservation.  The 
fame  of  Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he 
signalized  himself  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,wbo  made  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  (Eneus  had  neglected.  Vid.  (Eneus. 
No  sooner  were  tbey  destroyed,  than  Diana 
punished  the  negligence  of  CEneus  by  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar,  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invinci- 
ble on  account  of  its  immense  sue.  It  became 
soon  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  assembled  to  destroy  this  terrible  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  became  more  famous  in  my- 
thological history  than  the  hunting  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  The  princes  and  chiefs  who  as- 
sembled, and  who  are  mentioned  by  mvtholo- 
gists,  are  Meleager.  son  of  CEneus,  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Mar*, 
Castor  and  Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
Pirithous  son  of  Ixion,  Thesus  son  of  JEgeus, 
Anceus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Ad  me- 
tal son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  JEson,  Peleus 
and  Telemon  sons  of  jEacus,  Iphicles  son  of 
Amphitryon,  l£urytrion  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schcenens,  Iolas  the  friend  of  Her- 
cules, the  sons  of  Thestius,  Amphiaraus  son  of 
Oileus,  Protheus,  Cometes,  the  brothers  of  Al- 
thaea, Hippothous  son  of  Cereyon,  Leucipnus, 
Adrastus,  Ceneus,  Phileus,  Echeon,  Lelex, 
Phoenix  son  of  Amyntor,  Panopeus,  Hylcus, 
Hippasus,  Nestor,  Mencetius,  the  father  of  Ps- 
troclus,  Amphicides,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  This 
troop  of  armed  men  attacked  the  boar  with  un- 
usual fury,  and  it  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. The  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the 
head  to  Atalanta,  who  had  first  wounded  the 
animal.  This  partiality  to  a  woman  irritated 
the  others,  and  particularly  Toxeu*  and  Plexip- 
pus,  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  and  they  endeav- 
oured to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  pres- 
ent Meleager  defended  a  woman  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  at- 
tempt Meantime,  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
conquest  had  already  reached  Calydon,  and 
Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return 
thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  son  had  gain- 
ed. As  she  went,  she  met  the  corpses  of  her 
brothers  that  were  brought  from  the  chase,  and 
at  this  mournful  spectacle  she  filled  the  whole 
city  with  her  lamentations.  She  was  upon  this 
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infoine*d  that  they  ltd  been  killed  by 
g er,  and  in  the  moment  of  her  teseMinent,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  her  brothers,  the  threw 
into  ibe  fire  the  fatal  stick  on  which  her  soli's 
bfe  depend*!,  and  Meleeger  died  as  soon  as  ft 
wis  consumed.  Homer1  does  not  mention  the 
firebrand,  whence  some  have  imagined  thai  this 
fable  is  posterior  to  that  poet's  age.  But  he  says 
that  U\t  death  of  ToieUs  and  Fterippus  so  irri- 
tated Althssa,  that  she  ottered  the  most  horrible 
curses  and  imprecations  npoh  the  head  of  her 
son.  Meieager  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Idas  and  M arpessa,  as  abo  Atalanta.  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Apollod.  1,  c.  8. — Apd- 
16%.  1,  are.  1,  v.  997, 1. 3.  v.  518.— Place.  I  and 
6.— Paus.  10>  c  31.— -fifo**-  H.—Ovid.  39*. 
%.—H<nn*r.  Jl.  9.    Vid.  Part  TI. 

M£i.£lcaiMt,  the  sisters  of  Meleeger,  daugh- 
ters of  CEneus  and  Althfea.  Tbev  were  so  dis- 
consolate at  the  death  of  their  brother  tteleager, 
that  they  relumed  all  aliment,  and  were  changed 
into  birds  called  Meleagrides.  The  youngest 
of  the  sifters.  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who  had 
been  married,  escaped  this  metamordhotia. 
ApoOod.  1,  c  8.— OituL  Mti.  8,  V.  HO— P«*. 
10,  c.  96. 

McLiceam,  M«Uct:iert»,  or  Mxucttrua.  a. 
son  of  Alhamas  and  Ino.  Vid.  Aihdnuu.  After 
his  transformation,  Melicerta  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Pafemon, 
and  among  the  Latins  by  that  df  Portatttnos. 
Some  suppose  that  (he  Isthmian  games  were  m 
honour  of  him.  AvoUad.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  e.  "4.— 
Paus.  1,  c.  *4.—Bygin.  fab.  1  and  &.—(***. 
Ifct.  4,  V.  5®,  &e.— Phd.  de  £Wm». 

Melissa,  1.  a  daughter  of  Melissus.  king  of 
'Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthtsa,  fed  Jupi- 
ter with  the  milk  of  {touts.  She  first  found  out 
the  means  of  collecting  honey;  whence  some 
hare  imagined  that  she  Was  changed  into  a  bee, 
as  her  name  is  the  Greek  Word  for  that  insect. 

ColwntU. II.  One  of  the  Ocesftides,  who 

married  Inachns,  by  whom  she  had  PboroneUs 
and  JEgialus.     vid.  Part  n. 

MeLpdttENU,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his 
odes  to  her,  asxo  the  patrdness  of  lyric  poetry. 
Her  garments  were  splendid ;  she  wort  a  bus- 
kin, and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  vnd  in  the 
other  a  sceptre  and  crowns.  Eoral.  3,  od.  4.— 
tktibi.  Tfieog. 

Mbmnon,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  sou  of  Tkhc- 
nits  and  Aurora.  He  came  with  a  body  often 
thousand  men  to  assist  his  uhcle  Priam  during 
the  Trojan  war,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
courage,  Und  killed  Antilochus,  Nestor's  nan. 
The  aged  father  challenged  the  ./Ethiopian 
monarch,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on  account  of 
the  veneYablc  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that 
of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in 
the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies. 
Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  ueflfth  of  her 
son,  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter,  all  bathed  in  tears, 
and  begged  fhe  god  to  grant  her  sou  such  hon- 
ours as  might  distinguish  him  from  other  mor- 
tals. JupiteT  consented,  and  Immediately  a 
numerous  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  burn- 
ing pile  on  which  the  body  wis  laid,  Uhd  after 
(bey  had  flown  three  times  round  the  flames, 
they  divided  themselves  into  two  separate 
bodies,  ana  fought  with  tueh  acrimony  thai 
HO 


above  half  oftbeta'fen  tow*  iaantb**** 
victims  to  appease  the  matoeh  m  Meaaua 
These  bfeds  were  tatted  Mtatmvmi Jm  :  v4  « 
ha*  been  observed  *f  some  of  the  ancients,  tan 
<hey  never  failed  to  return  yearly  to  the  Kan 
of  Memnon  in  Trosau  and  repeat  the  stae 
Moody  engagement,  in  honour  or  tine  hero  Iran 
whom  they  received  their  name.  The  JEtk*> 
plans  or  Egyptians,  over  whdn  Meeunon  reus- 
ed, erecteda  celebrated statue to  the honoortf 
their  monarch.  This  statue  had  ibe  woodcrtil 

Sroperty  of  uttering  a  laelodkH*  sound  even 
ay.  at  sun-rising,  fete  that  which  is  hem!  L 
the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a  harp  when  is 
wound  up.  This  was  effected  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  k.  At  the  senior 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  night,  the  sound  was  Ingl- 
orious. Thfe  is  supported  by  the  nstiaoaj  if 
the  geographer  Strabo,  who  confesses  hunsetf 
Ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  barn 
of  the  statue,  or  the  people  ?fcaf  were  men  rood 
it.  This  celebrated  statue  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  Cambyses,  when  he  conquered  Em 
Und  its  ruins  still  astonish  modera4nr*eilers  kr 
their  grandeur  and  beauty.  Metnnon  was  tk 
inventor  of  the  alphabet,  according  to  Ari- 
el ides*  a  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  e.5& 
Mo$eh.  £»  Bim.—Ovid.  JMtt  IS,  v.  618,  At- 
MUan.  6,  c.  l.~Fs«s.  I,  c  43.  i.  10, 1 31- 
Strab.  13  and  I7*~t**v,  15,  v.  S.— PkU*m.i* 
ApoUod.—PHn.  36,  c.  T— tBbaanr.  Od  1- 
Quitl.  CoUb.—Vid.  Part  H. 

Miwa,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  wd 
supposed  to  preside-over  women.  She  wis  tk 
same  as  Juno.  According  to  some,  the  sacri- 
fices offered  so  her  were  youns;  pumpies  thais&X 
socked  their  mother.    Jaw.  4*  CSv.  D.4,  r.t 

Mbkaijp«,  I.  a  sister  of  Antiopa,  quees  ef 
the  Amasons,  taken  by  Hercofes  whea  tta: 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  ustka. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  ■ 
exchange  the  arms  and  beh  of  the  queen.  Jfcr. 
8,  v.  -269.— H.  A  daughter  of  the  ceotssr 
Chiron,  beloved  by  <£otas,  son  of  Hellen.  She 
'was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  called  Oerroe. 
Some  suppose  that  she  assumed  the  nane  cf 
Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroa,  She  be- 
came a  constellation  after  death,  called  tk 
horse.   Sotae author* call  her  Hippeor  Eripot 

fygih.  P.  A.  8,  c.  18  ^-POluX.  4. Mea* 

lippe  is  a  name  common  to  other  persons,  hot 
it  is  generally  speh  Met&mppe  by  the  best  so- 
thbrs.— Vid.  Mdanippe. 

Mfctf&LAuu.    Vid.  Part  11. 

MtonarrtBCf.    Vid.  Pan  IL 

MawrECEca,  I.  a  Tbeban,  father  of  Hippo- 
Home,  Jocasta,  and  Creon.— II.  A  yonk 
Theban,  son  of  Creob.  He  offered  himself  to 
death,  when  Teresias,  to  insure  victory  oa  ike 
side  of  Thebes  against  the  Argrve  forces  or- 
dered the  Thebass  to  sacrifice  one  of  tk 
descendants  df  those  who  sprang  from  media- 
tion's teeth,  Und  he  killed  himself  near  tbeesre 
where  the  dragon  of  Mars  had  formerly  n> 
sided.  The  gods  requited  this  sacrifice  beets* 
the  dragon  had  been  killed  by  Cadmus,  and  so 
sooner  was  MenceceUs  dead,  than  bis  covauv- 
mea  obtained  the  victory.  StoL  1W.  KU 
*U.—B*H?.  Pkm—Aph&d.  ft,  *.  €.-  Cfc 
Tfcse.  1,  c  la-^Saplsel.  in  Antir. 

M»NOjm«,aaonof  Actorand^giaia.  Hi 
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left  his  mother  and  went  to  Opus,  where  be  h*A 
by  Sine nele*  or,  accprding  to  others,  by  Philo- 
mela or  Polyopia,  Patroc4u&,  often  called  from, 
him  Mtnatuks.  Menatius  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. 4p*&*i.  3^  e'.  34.— £fo»K!\  JZ.  X,  if. 
307.— Jfygia.  feb.  97. 

Mera,  a  dog  of  lean  as,  who,  by  his  qriss. 
showed  ftrigone  where  her  murdered, father,  had 
been  thrown,  Immediately  after  th is  discovery, 
the  daughter  hong  hecselt  in  despair,  and.  the 
do*  pined  away,  and  was  ma^e  a  constellation 
io  the  heavens,  known  by  the  name  of  Canis. 
Ofx<*,  Mfc.  7.  v..  363.— 4f|CeTifH  Jab.  130.— 
-fi/wn.  ifttf.  Jm  7,  c  28, 

Meacuaius,  a  celebrated  go4  of  antiquity, 
-ailed  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  no 
l<\ss  than  five  qf  this  name  according  to  Cicero: 
a  son  of  Coelus  and  Lux ;  a  soa  of  Valens  and 
Coronis ;  a  son  of  the  Nile;  a.  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia :  and  another,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Thau i.  Some,  add  a.  sixth,  a  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine*  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia  the  actons,  of  all  the  others  have  been 
probably  attributed,  as  be  is  the  most  famous 
and  the  best  known.  Mercury  was  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular ;  he 
was  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds; 
he  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  in- 
fernal region*;  end  not  only  presided  over  ora- 
tors, merchants,  declairaers,  but  he  was  also  the 
^od  of  thieves,  pickpockets^  and  all  dishonest 
persons,  His  name  is  derived  a  merctims,  be* 
cause  he  was  t,he  cod  of  merchandise  among 
the  Latins.  He  was  bom,  according  to-  the 
more  received  opinion*  in  Arcadia,  on  mount 
Cyllene,  and  ianis  infancy  he  was  intrusted  ta 
the  care  of  the  Seasons.  The  day  {hat  he  was 
born,  or,  more  probably,  the  following  day,  he 
sjave  an  early  proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dis- 
honesiy>  in  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus 
which  Apollo  tended,  tie  gave  another  proof 
of  his  thievish  propensity,  txy  taking  also  the 
quiver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd  and 
he  increased,  his  fame  by  robbing  J^Teptune  of 
his  tridenl,t  Venus,  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  pf  his  sceptre,  and  Vujcan  of 
many  of  his  mechanical  instruments..  Those. 
Rpecimena  of  his  a/1  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  bis 
messenger,  interpreter^  and  cup-bearer,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he  dis- 
charged till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede-  He 
was  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven  with  a 
wing  cap  called  petals,  and  with  wings  for 
his  feet  called,  tttfaria,  0e  had  also  a  short 
sword,  called  heroe,  which  he  lent,  to  Perseus. 
He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and 
he  often  was  set  to.  watch  aver  the  jealousy  and 
imri^ues  of  Juno,  The  invention  of  the  lyre 
and  its  seven  strings  is  ascribed  to  him,.  This 
he  gave  to.  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange 
:he  celebrated caduceus  wiU*  which  the  god  of 
poetry  used  to  drive  the  { oekt*  of  Kins  Adroe- 
:us.  Vyk  Cvdu&us.  In  the  wars  of  the  giants 
against  the  gods,  Mercury  showed  himself  spir- 
ted, brave  and  active.  He  delivered  Mars  from 
die  loop  confinement  which  he  suffered  from 
the  superior  power  of  the  Alnidea.  He  puri- 
fied the  Danaides  of  the  murder  of  their  bus- 
hand;  he  lied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infer- 
nal region*;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus;  hesoMfteeruieatQ  Qmpbale,  U>e  queen 


oX .fafllU  nit  cqnducted  Pmm  to/  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Heo 
tpr;  and  he  earned  theinlaat  Bacchus  to  the 
nympbe  of  Nys*.  Mercury  had  many  sur- 
names and  epiiheta.  He  woe  called  CyUenius» 
Tlioepbalos,  Agoneua,  die.  His  children  are 
ajso  QjMneroiW  a*,  wett  as  his  amour*  He  wee 
father  of  Autolycus,  by  Chione;  Cephalus,  by 
Grew*  i  and  of  Prjaous,  according  to  seme. 
He,  was  also  father  oi  Her»ephroditus,hy  Ye* 
nue ;  of  Pan,  by  Dryope,  or  Penelope.  His 
worship  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Greece* Egyei*  nnd  haly.  H>  was  worshipped 
a*  TajDagra,  in  0o**i*>  under  the  name  of  Crt- 
ophorua»and  represented  a*  carrying  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders,  because  he  delivered  the  inhabi- 
tants from  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  to  carry 
a  ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their 
city.  The  toman  merchants  yearly  celebrated 
a  festival,  on  the  loth  of  May,  in  honour  of 
Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus*  Maxi- 
mos.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  tongues 
of  animals  wepe  offered.  After  the  votaries  had 
sprinkled  themselves  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  offered  prayers  to  the  divinity,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  to 
forgive  whatever  artful  measures,  felae  oaths,  or 
falsehoods,  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  gajn.  Sometimes  N{ercwiy  appears  on 
monuments  with  a  large  cloajf  round  his  aim 
or  tied  utfder  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigns  of 
his  powerand  offices  are  his  caduceu*,  his  pet*- 
stiff,  and  his  talaria.  In  Egypt,  bis  statues  rep- 
resented bim  with  the  bead  of  a  dog;  whence 
he  was  often  confounded  with  Anobis,  and  re* 
ceived  the  sacrifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of 
milk  and  honey  were  made  because  he  was  the. 
god  of  eloqoeace>  whose  powers  were  sweet 
and  persuasive.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of- 
feree! tongue?  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fire>  as  he  was  the  patroa  of  speaking,  of  which 
the  tongue  is  the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues 
represent  him  as  without  arms,,  because,  ac- 
cording to  some*  the  power  of  speech  can  pre* 
vail,  over  every  thing,  even  without  the  assist- 
ance  of  acme,  Homer.  0<L  1,  dec-  JR.  1,  Ac.-* 
Ifymai.  in  Mtri—Lueinn.  im  Abrt.  Di*l.~ 
Ovid.  FV4.  5,  v.  667,  Mtt.  I,  4, 11, 14—  Mm- 
lyd.  9,  en.  36v—  SUO.  1%*.  4.—Pa*x  1,  7,  8 
and  %-r-Orpkeust—Plul.  w»  Num.—  Varr*  dt 
U  L.  ft— PhU.  in  Pk*d.—Ut>.  36.—  Virg.  G. 
1.  JSbv  1,  v.  48.^-Piad.  4  and  5,—Apollod.  1, 
2  and  X—ApoOow.  Arg.  V—HortU.  1,  od.  10.— 
Hugin.  fab.  K  A.  %.—Tz<Az.  in  Lye.  319.— 
Cie.  d*  X&L  D.—Lactanlius^hkilo^.  1  — 
lorn,  cv  ¥\.—mn£—Mocnh.  If  SoL  c  19. 
Vtd.  Part  U. 

Meri6kis,     Vid.  Part  II. 

Mjerops,  one  of  the  Atlanlides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus,  son  of  ASolus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death-  .  y^L  PkiaduL  It  is  said  that  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  stat  of  Merope 
appears,  mose  dim,  and  obscure  than  the  rest, 
because  she,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a 
mortal,  while  her  sisters  married  some  of  the 
crods  or  their  descendants.  Orid.  PaaL  4,  r. 
175.— ZWtfd.  i.-Eh#i*  fab.  WL-Apolbd.  1,  c* 
9.     Vid.  Part  If. 

'  MestoRj  I.  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
w, ho  mar$e4  tysidice,  daughter  of  Petope,  nr 
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wbdn  he  ha  •  Btppoiboe— — It  A  ton  of  Ptc- 
ritan* 

MvrANfBA,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleta- 
sis,  who  first  taught  mankind  agriculture.  She 
1*  also  called  Meganira.    Apuod.  1,  c.  5. 

Metudoba,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamoa,  who 
married  Ceerops,  by  whom  aha  had  Pandion. 
ApoilotL  3,  c.  15. 

Mans,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  8he  was  Ju- 
piter's first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  great  pru- 
ileace  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should  bring 
forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  cunning  and 
greater  than  himself,  devoured  her  in  the  first 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time  alter  this 
adventure,  the  rod  had  his  head  opened,  from 
Which  issued  Minerva,  armed  from  need  to  foot. 
Beriod.  7%t0g.  v.  Q&O.—Hygin. 

Midas,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Gordiua  or 
Gorgias?  The  hospitality  he  showed  to8i)enus, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasants,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed ;  and  Midas  was  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased .  He  demanded  of 
t  he  pod  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turn- 
ed into  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and 
when  the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  must  prove  so 
fatal  to  the  receiver/  He  was  ordered  to  wash 
himself  in  the  riverTactolus,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  gold  by  the  touch  of  Midaft  8ome 
time  after  this  adventure,  Midas  had  tne  impru- 
dence to  support  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apol- 
lo in  singing  and  in  playing  npon  the  flute ;  for 
which  rash  opinion  the  offended  god- changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
rance and  stupidity.  Th is,  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but 
one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid 
to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  resent- 
ment, he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after 
he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas  had  the  ears 
of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if 
he  had  buried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On 
that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a  number 
of  reeds,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
uttered  the  same  soand  that  had  been  buried 
beneath,  and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fable 
of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the  supposition  that  he 
kept  a  number  of  in  formers  ana  spies,  who  were 
continually  employed  in  gathering  every  sedi- 
tious word  that  might  drop  from  (he  mouths  of 
his  subjects.  Af  idas,  according  to  Strabo.  died 
of  drinking  bull's  hot  bloom  This  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentions,  to  free  himself  from  the  nu- 
merous ill  dreams  which  continually  tormented 
htm.  Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of 
Cybele.  He  built  a  town  which  he  called  An- 
cvrfe  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  5—Plnt.  de  Superst. 
-^Slmb.  l.—ttygin.  fhb.  m,  874.— Max,  Tyr. 
30.— Pans.  1,  c.  4.— -Vol.  Mhx.  1,  c.  6.— Hero- 
did.  1,  c  U.—vKli*n.  V.  H.  4  and  18.— Cfc.  de 
Dir.  1,  c.  36, 1.  8,  c.  31. 

Milamtow,  I.  n  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Atalanta.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
wame  as  Mcleager  or  Hippomanes.  Ovid.  Aft, 
Am.  %  v.  188. II.  A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

M<T.Mtua,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

MiLfttus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  lied  from 
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Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Cam, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
quered a  city  there  called  Anactoria,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  amy,  thai  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
ike  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cranes,  t 
daughter  of  the  Mssander,  fell  to  his  share. 
Strab.  U.—Ovid.  Met.  9,  V.  446.— Paw*.  7,  e. 
&— iftsvUmi.  3  c.  1.         , 

MtNtincs,  the  daughters  of  Minyas  or  Mi- 
neus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Bceotia.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leucippe, 
and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Clymece 
and  Iris.  T hey  derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  inspired  them  wi!k 
an  unconquerable  desire  of  eating  human  flesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  of  them  should  give  op 
her  son  as  food  to  the  rest.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hippesm, 
who  was  instantly  devoured  by  the  three  set- 
ters. They  were  changed  into  bats.  In  com- 
memoration  of  the  bloody  crime,  it  was  usual 
among  the  Orchomenians  for  the  higfa-prie*, 
as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  pursue, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  had 
entered  the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he 
came  up  to.  Ovid.  Met,  4,  fab*  12.— PhL 
Quad.  Gr.  38. 

Minebva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter's 
brain  without  a  mother.  The  power  of  Minerva 
was  great  in  heaven ;  she  could  hurl  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  bestow 
the  gift  of  prophecy :  and,  indeed,  she  was  the 
onlv  one  or  all  the  divinities  whose  authority 
and  consequence  were  equal  to  rbose  of  Jupiter. 
Her  Quarrel  with  NeplUDe.concerning  the  right 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecropia, 
deserves  attention.  The  assembly  of  the  gods 
settled  the  dispute,  by  promising  the  preference 
to  whichever  of  the  two  cave  the  moat  useful 
and  necessary  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  ground 
with  his  trioent,  and  immediately  a  horse  issued 
from  the  earth.  Minerva  produced  the  olive, 
and  obtained  the  victory  oy  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gods,  who  observed  that  the  olive, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Athene^  and 
became  the  tutelar  goddess  or  the  place,  The 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  proved 
ineffectual,  and  her  chastity  was  not  violated, 
thongh  the  god  left  on  her  body  the  mark*:  of 
h is  passion .  Minerva  was  the  n rst  who  built  a 
ship,  and  it  was  her  zeal  for  navigation,  and  her 
care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed  the  pro- 
phetic tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship  Argo 
when  going  lo  Colchis.  She  was  known  amon* 
the  ancients  by  many  names.  She  was  called 
Athena,  Pallas,  (  Vxi.  PaOas,\  Parthenos,  from 
her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy;  Triton  it, 
because  worshipped  near  the  lake  Tritoni*; 
Glaucopis.  from  tne  blueness  of  her  eyes  -.  Areo- 
rea,from  her  presiding  over  markets;  Hippis, 
because  she  first  taught  mankind  how  to  mas- 
age  the  horse ;  Stratea  and  Area,  from  her 
martial  character;  Corvphagenes,  because  bora 
from  Jupiter's  brain ;  Sais,  because  worshipped 
at  Sai*,  flee    Some  attributed  to  her  the  invea- 
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tm  of  the  Ante,  whence  the  was  mrnaaed 
.Andon,  Lutcinia,  Musica,  Salpiga,  Ac  She, 
as  it  is  reported,  once  amused  herself  in  play- 
ing upon  her  Javoarite  flote  before  Juno  and 
Venus,  but  the  goddesses  ridiculed  the  distor- 
tion of  her  faee  in  blowing  the  instrument. 
Minerva,  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  re- 
marks by  looking  at  hereelt  in  a  fountain  near 
mount  Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument, 
and  denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
found  it.  Vid.  Manga*.  The  worship  of 
Minerva  was  universally  established ;  she  had 
magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  all 
parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Sicily.  8ais> 
Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularly  claimed  her 
attention ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Jupiter 
rained  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  veneration 
and  such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divinity  of 
his  daughter.  The  festivals  celebrated  in  her 
honour  were  solemn  and  magnificent.  Vid. 
Panathenaa.  She  was  invoked  by  every  artist, 
and  particularly  such  as  worked  in  wood,  em- 
broidery, painting,  and  sculpture.  It  was  the 
dnty  of  almost  every  member  of  society  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  and  patronage  of  a  deity 
who  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  reason. 
Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say  >— 

TV  niXiTinvita  dices,  faciesve  Minerva, 

and:— 

Qui  bene,ptac&rit  Pallade,  doctut  erit.^ 

Minerva  wa* represented  in  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  characters  in  which  she 
appeared.  She  generally  appeared  with  a 
countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
and  composure  than  of  softness  and  grace.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a 
Hhield,  with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa  upon  it 
Sometimes,  this  Gorgon's  head  was  on  her 
breastplate,  with  living  serpents  writhing  round 
it,  as  well  as  round  her  shield  and  helmet  In 
most  of  her  statues  she  is  represented  as  sitting. 
and  sometimes  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  distaff 
instead  of  a  spear.  When  she  appeared  as  the 
goddess  of  the  liberal  arts  8De  was  arrayed  in 
a  variegated  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pep- 
lum.  Some  of  her  statues  represented  her  hel- 
met with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle,  supported  on 
either  side  by  griffins.  In  some  medals,  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a 
dragon  or  a  serpent,  with  winding  spires,  appear 
at  the  top  of  her  helmet.  .  She  was  partial  to 
the  olive  tree;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her 
favourite  birds,  and  the  dragon,  among  reptiles, 
was  sacred  to  her.  The  (unctions,  offices,  and 
actions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous,  that 
they  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one 
person.  Cicero  speaks  of  fire  persons  of  this 
name ;  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo;  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais,in 
Egypt ;  a  third,  born  from  Jupiter's  brain ;  a 
fourth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe ;  and  a 
fifth,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  represented 
with  winged  shoes.  This  last  put  her  father  to 
death  because  he  attempted  her  virtue.  Poms. 
1,  2,  3,  &c.— Amsi.  l,od.  16, 1.  3,  od.  4.— Fir*. 
AS*.  9,  mc—Strab.  6,  9  and  13.— PhUost.  Icon. 
%—Ovid.  Fatt.  3.  dec.  Mel.  6.—CU.  de  Nat.  D. 
1,  c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  93,  Ac.—ApoUod.  1,  Ac— Pin- 
dor.  Okpnp.  1.-Imc*%.  %  v.  dU.—SopkocL 


<*Wm<—Bmer.  B.  6fe  Oa\  gfymn.  ad  PeOL~ 

Diod.  b.—Hesiod.  Tkeoftr—Msckyl  in  Bum.- 
Lucia*.  Dial.—CUm.  AUz.  Strom.  2.— Orateu* 
Bmn.  31.— Q.  Smyrn.  14,  v.  448.— A/wtt.  1.- 
ftam  fab.  168.— Stat.  Thob.  9,  v.  791, 1.  7,  Ac 
—CaUim.  in  Certr.—JBlian.  V.  H.  19.— C.  Nop 
in  Paw.— Pint*  in  Lye.  &cs—Tkmcyd.  1.— ifr- 
rodot.  5. 

Moras,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europe,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C 
1406,  which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  PJaio.  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confidant  of  Jupiter, 
the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of  Greece; 
and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  equity  after  death,  with  the  office  of  su- 
preme and  absolute  judge  in  the  infernal  regions. 
In  this  capacity,  he  is  represented  sitting  in  th* 
middle  of  the  shades,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  different  causes 
before  him,  and  the  impartial  judge  shakes  the 
fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  the  destinies  of 
mankind  He  married  Ithona,  by  whom  he 
had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  father  of  Minos  9d. 
Homer.  Od.  19,  r.  178.— Fir*.  At*.  6,  v.  432.— 


ApoUod.  3,  c  1.— Hogin.  fab.  41.— Diod.  4<- 
Borat,  1,  od.  S8. The  2d  was  a  son  of  Ly- 
castes, the  son  of  Minos  I.  a  king  of  Crete.  He 


married  Pasipbae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many  children.  He 
increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  neighbouring  islands;  but  be 
snowed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put  to 
death  his  son  Androgeus.  Vid.  Androgen*.  He 
took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  (  VU. 
StnUa,)  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory,  he 
obliged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  yearly  to 
Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same  number 
of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
Vid.  Minotaurus.  This  bloody  tribute  was  at 
last  abolished  when  Theseus  destroyed  the 
monster.  Vid.  Tktsont.  When  Dssdalus,  whose 
industry  and  invention  had  fabricated  the  laby- 
rinth, and  whose  imprudence  in  assisting  Pa- 
sipbae, in  the  gratification  of  her  unnatural 
desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement  with  wings,  ( Vid.  Dadalm*,) 
and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the  incensed  mon- 
arch pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  punish 
his  infidelity.  Coealus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had 
hospitably  received  Dssdalus,  entertained  his 
royal  guest  with  dissembled  friendship;  and 
that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose 
ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  put 
Minos  todeath.  Some  say  that  it  was  the  daugh- 
ters of  Coca  his  who  put  the  king  of  Crete  to 
death,  by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he 
fainted,  after  which  thev  suffocated  him.  t  Minos 
died  about  36  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  father  of  Androgeus,  Glaucus,  and  Deuca- 
lion, and  two  daughters  Phesdra  and  Ariadne. 
Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two  mon- 
archs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson;  but  Homer, Plutarch,  and  Dtodorus, 
prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  different 
persons.  Pom,  in  Ash.  A.— Pint,  in  Thes.~ 
Hyfiin.  fab.  M—Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  141^-£M»i.  4. 
—Vitg.  ABn.  6,  v.  21.— Phd.  in  Mv*.—AUw% 
P%oju.  14. 
Mmortuaos,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  a  man 


n«d  half  ft  bull>  sjccardin*  *a  thi»  m«(  Ottt 
<e,A.t,*2%;— 

fiMtMMMflK etfWSB}  AWJU'lJ'SSUJWf  AcFPfW. 

k  was  the  fi  nit  of  Pastphne's  amonm.  Minna 
oonfincd  in  the  labyrinth  a  monster  which  con- 
vinced the  world  of  his  wife's  lasaUionsnesa, 
and  reflected  disgrace  upon  his  family.  The 
Minotaur  usually  detonrtct  the  chosen  Young 
man  and  maidens  whom  toe  tyranny  of  Mimas 
yearly  exacted  from  the  Athenians.  Theseus 
delivered  his  country  from  this  shameful  trib- 
ute, when  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  he  sacri- 
ficed to  the  voracity  of  the  Minotaur,  and,  by 
means  of  Ariadne,  the  king's  daughter,  he  de- 
stroyed the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from 
the  windings  of-  the  labyrinth.  Some  suppose 
that  Pasipnae  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her 
husband's  courtiers,  called  Taurus,  and,,  some 
time  after,  brought  twins  into,  Urn.  world,  one  of 
whom  greatly  resembled  Minos  and  the  other 
Taurus.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
countenance  with  that  of  their  supposed  miners 
originated  their  nume,  and  eouseauently  the  fin. 
bis  of  me  Minotaur.  Ovid.  Am*.  *\  fan,  &— 
Jfcgi*.  tab.  4a—  JHnn  i«  TV*.W>aJ*?p*ai.~- 
Wry.  A*.  6,  t.  26. 

Miiunrs,  a  daughter  of  Cocyuis^loffed  by  Piu> 
te-  Proserpine  discovered  her  husband's  amour, 
sum  changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb  called  by 
the  same  name,  swat.   Or*#..isH.  10,  v.  *». 

MiNT4S(  s  king  of  sUnetia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritegooia,  of  Neptune  and  Cailirhoe,  or 
of  Chtyses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Ctaysogenia, 
the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married  Clyta* 
dors,  by  whom  he  had  Freshen,  Perielvmennn, 
and  Btsodymenusw  He  was  father  of  Qrcho- 
menos,  Diocuthoade.%  and  Aihamas,  by  a  sec- 
ond mnrriage  with  Phnnsaora,  the  daughter  of 
Peon.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid  he  had 
t bees  daughters.  Vi4.Afu*idtx  Pe*j.&,c.a».-~ 
Ph*.Q»a*.Qrac.3&—Ov.McL4,rAamd4£8. 

Milssus,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  the 
sun,  or,  according  to  others,  Venus  Urania. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  Berne,  and  the 
Remans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  ihss 
inscription,  De*  Soli  iattfu,  or  £Mb'  Deo  nmU- 
i+ML'te*.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
young  man,  whose  head  i»  covered  with  a  tar* 
ban  alter  the  manner  of  the  Persians*  He  sup- 
ports ma  knee  upon  n  hull  that  lies  on  the 
grew  d,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  one 
linad,  while  with  the  other  he  ptunffts  a  dagger 
into  bis  neck.  &*#.  Tkok.  I,  v.  7*0.— Curt  4, 
c  la.  -Oawdian.  do  Z**4  StiLl. 

MBumunv  a  youth  who,  assisted  Chromie  to 
tie  the  eld  SUenus,  whom  they  found  asleep  in  a 
cave.  Some  imagine  that  Vurgiispokeof  Varus 
under  the  name  of  MnasiAus.  Vwg.  Ed.  6,  v.  13. 

MNCMdsf  ne,  n  daughter  of  Ccetos  and  Ter- 
ra, met  her  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter,  who 
assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy  her 
company.  The  word  Jtfaenuypwe  signifies  mm- 
eru,  and  therefore  the  noetahairc  righttrycallcd 
memory  the  mother  at  the  Muses,  beenuse  it  is 
to  that  mental  endowment  that  mnnldnd  are 
indebted  for  their  progress  in  science,  Ovid. 
Jlfct.<»,  feb.4.— /War.  m^o^iWel.  7V*j>. 
-Apoliod.  1,  r.  1,  Ac. 

.  Mn»vw,  aceWbratedbuB\sncredtethesrm, 
in  the  town  of  Hel  ionol  is.  He  was  worsb  ipped 
w«h  the  same  sunemtMous  ceremonies  as  A^, 


m  am  death  he  i 
funetak   slew 
O+tL—PlmLdoMid, 

Meuenjmus,  an  old  ulirphnrrl  near 
who  received  Heresies  wuh  grant  ha 
The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  be  r 
destroyed  the  Nenuuan  Uoa^  which  laid  was* 
the  neighbouring  country,  nnd  therefor*  me 
Nsmmsn  sanies,  instituted  en  this  occasion,  am 
to  be  understood  by  the  words  Zmms  itndsrrm 
There  were  two  festissus  instituted  in.  hisbes- 
one,  esJled  Aesieresaav  MorkmL  9>e».44,L 
H,ep,  VL—Avliod.%  e~&.—  Vwg.  GL  $>  a.  H 
— Stat.  3VP.4,v.lbw« 

Moboasse,    VidLPanlL 

Momus,  S)  nod  of  pleasantry  aanoray  the  an. 
cienta,sooef  Nox,  according  to  Heated.  Ha 
was  eentmuaJsy  employed  in  satirising  ihe 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  tamed 
to  ridicule.  He  censured  the  noose  winch  mV 
nerua  had  amde*  beenuse  the  goddess  hud  not 
made  it  moveubk,  by  which  means  a  bud  neigh. 
boiMboodintght  be  avoided.  Venus  heeaeif  was 
ejrnossd  to.  his  saute ;  and  when  the  saceriag 
god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  bod v  of  the  nahed 
goddess,  be  observed,  as  he  retired,  that  me 
noise  of  her  feet  wss  too  lounVand  greatly  im- 
proper m  the  goddess  of  beauty.  These  icmn 
tions  upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  thai  Momus 
was  driven  from  heaven.  He  is  generally 
represented  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  anil 

>ld  " 


holding  a  small  figure  in  his  band. 
Hkeog.—Lucian.  te  flrrst . 

Mew***,  a  surname  of  Juno  sin  one  *■*  *** 
mans.  She  received  it  beenuse  she  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sour  to  Cybeh\  to 
aveelsj*  earthquake.  Oa  de  Dm.  i,  «.  15*— 
Lfry  says^n,  oaa.au\)tha»  niemple  was  sowed 
te  Juno,  under  mis  name,  by  the  dictator  fw» 
rtns>  when  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the 
Autunei,  and  that  the  temple  was  raised  te  the 
goddess  of  the  senate,  oa  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  Manlius  Cupitotinus  hud  formerly 
stood.  S*idas\  however,  ssys^  that  June  was 
surnnmed  Mi  arte,  from  assuring  the  Romans, 
when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  they  com- 
plained of  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  that 
money  could  never  fail  to  those  who  iwhremsit 
justice. 

Mtortcswn,  a  powerful  giant,  wan  could  root 
up  trees,  eadhorl  mem  h^e  a  javelin.  He  re- 
ceives his  name  from  his  kavtag-  the  feet  at  a 
horse,  as  the  word  implies.    Jaw.  1,  ▼.  11. 

Moswna  La  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Man* 
to  and  Apollo,  daring  the  Trojan  war.    He 


consulted  by  Anwmimachaa,  king  of  Cole* 
phou,  who  wished  to  know  what  i 


attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  wa*  goingto 
undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest  calami- 
ties ;  hut  Calehas,  who  had  heea  a  srwthsaver 
of  the  Ofeeksdurins/  the  Trajan  war,  promise* 
the  greatest  success.  Amphimnchus  followed 
the  opinion  of  Cafeehns,  hut  the  cwtakm  of  Mop. 
sue  wss  rally  Terf  ltd.  Thin  had  such  un  ewVet 
upon  Calehas  that  he  died  won  nsmv.  rBs 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  another  mortifics- 
tion  of  the  same  nature.  The  two  soothsayers, 
jealous  ©Teach  other1*  fame,  eume  to  u  trial  erf 
their  skW  m  diWaatidn.  Cnumas  wr*  nssed 
hht  antagonist  hew  many  figs  n  neiffbheormr 
tree  here,)  ten  thcasand  exesat  one,  replied 
Moeeas,  and  oae  single  vassal  ran  <        "' 


MY 


The  ft^  w**w  aeanrjea,  and  trie  cenjeo- 
tutree  wert  true.    Mopsae  mi,  cetry  his  advert 
sary,  asked  him,  how  ma«y  young  oaes  a  certain 
peragnaot  now  would  bring  forth.   Galnha*eea» 
reaped  his  ignorance*  aad  Mopsu*  tnaatdialely 
sanid,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  not* 
row  ten-  youna;  ones,  of  which  only  one  sbouhi 
be*  a  mate,  att  black;  and  that  the  fcamleaahould 
aUI  be  known  by  their  whit*  streak*     The 
morrow  pawed  the  veracity  of  his  predietioa, 
and  Cakhas  died  by  excess  of  the  giief  which 
h  is  defeat  produced,    hfoaano,  after  death,  was 
ranked  among  the  gods;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Alalia,  celebrated  for  the  trme  and  decisive  an- 
swer* which  it  gare.    Sana*.  &— Few*.  %  c.  2k 
-~~Amn*um.  14,  c.  8L— M(&   eV  era*  dr/at** 
IL  A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  borm  at 
TTitareasa  in  Thessaly.    He  was  the  prophet 
and  soothsayer  of  the*  Argonauts*  and  died  at 
his  return  from' Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
in  Libya.    Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on 
the*  seashore,  where  afterward*  the  Africans 
bails  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracle*.   He 
has  often  been  confounded  with  the  son  of 
Manto,  as  their  professions  and  their  names 
wens    alike.     Jrfcta.   fab.    14,    198,    m.— 
S*tw*.  9. 

MoapuB**,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who,  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
easterns,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind. 
«*  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
in  generally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child,  of 
great  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  othei*  are  some 
poppies. 

Bioaa,  one  of  the  inlhrnel  deities,  born  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, with  great  solemnity,  aad  represented  not 
a*  an  actually  existing  power,  but  as  an  imagi- 
nary beine;.  Euripides  introduces  her  in  one  of 
his  tragedies  on  the  stage*  The  modems  rep- 
resent her  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe 
and  a  cimeter. 

Mulcibbr,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  (a  nrat- 
cendo  fwrrum,)  from  his  occupation.  Ovid  Met 
2;  v.  9.     Vid.  Vulcanus. 

Moutu,  or  Mvaif  a,  (  a  pip**,)  a  supposed 
surname  of  Venus,  because  she  presided  ore? 
the  tayrftV.  This  goddess  was  the  perron  of 
idleness  and  cowardice.  Torre  a*  JL.  L.  4, 
c.39. 

Mosjr,  certain  godde«sea,  who  presided  orer 
pnetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  Kberal  arts. 
They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mheme* 
svne,  and  were  nine  in  number ;  Clin,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia,  Calliope,  and  TJranhv  Some  suppose 
that  there  were  in  ancient  time*  only  three 
IVfttse*,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  A  osde ;  others  (bur, 
Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  They  were, 
according  to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus  aad 
Anriope ;  from  which  circumstance  they  are  all 
called  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pierides  might 
probably  be  derived  from  /mount  Piero*  where 
•  tber  were  born.  They  h*>e  been  carted  Canto. 
;<<&.«,  Aganvppides,  tedelkridef,  An&idt*,  HtH- 
em%iada,  Ac,  from  the  place*  where  they  were 
worshipped,  or  orer  which  they  presided .  Avol- 
?*.  who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor  of  the 
Mows,  has  received  the  name  of  AAuavreaar,  or 
leader  of  the  Muses.  The 
Past  III.— 5  B 


'also  given  to  Hercules.  The  palm-tree,  the 
laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Heli 
con,  Pajaassna,  eat.,  were  sacked  to.  the  anise* 
They  were  ffeacrelrji  repraseated  as  young 
beamifai,  ana  msduat  virgin*  They  were  food 
of  sofeeude,  and  comsnoaly  appeared  in  didctv 
eat  aJtve,  according  to  the  art*  and  science* 
oner  which,  they  presided.  Sometimes,  they 
were  represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  in- 
timate die  near  aad  indissoluble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  aad 
sciences.  The  Muses  nometimes  appear  with 
wing*,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wing*  they 
freed  themselves  worn  the  violence  of  Pvrenams. 
The  worship  of  die  Muses  was  universally 
eautbliahed|jHurticularly  in  the  enlightened  parts 
of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  sacrifices 
were  ever  offered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever 
began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddesse*  who  presided  orer  verse.  There 
were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among  the 
Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonian* 
observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  aad 
the  Muses.  •  It  had  been  instituted  by  King  Ai* 
chelaus,  aad  it  was  celebrated  with  sta^e  plays, 
games,  and  different  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Moses.  Pha.  Erot.—Pollux.  JSxkin.  in  Tim. 
—Pan*.  9t  c  $9.-~jf«pflM.  1,  c.  3.— O*.  *Y 
Not  />.  3,c.  2l.—Hniod.  Tkeog.—Yirf>.M*. 
—Owid.  JMr*.  4,  v.  3H>.— flbsatr.  JMy*m.  JUto.— 
Jwv.  7.—Diod.  X.—Mortial.  4,  ep.  14. 

Mota,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.    Ovid,  Fast.  9,  v.  580, 

MtrtONos,  or  Mortars,  a  deity  among  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapusof  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particularly 
new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to 
observe  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deity. 
A«ff*«s*  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  9,  1. 6,  c.  &— Lec***& 
1,  c.  90. 

Mtaobob,  or  Mromes,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Aehor.  He  was  en- 
treated by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from 
flies  and  serpents.  Hi*  worship  passed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  Ptin.  10,  e.  2&-~P*eji  ©\ 
e.  26. 

Mtrrha,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras.  king  of  Cy- 
pro*.  She  became  enamoured  of  her  father, 
and  had  a  son  by  htm,  catted  Adonis.  When 
Cinyras  was  apprised  of  the  incest  he  had  coe> 
mitted,  he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  and 
Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  ehaney 
ed  into  a  tree  caNed  myrrh.  JIM*,  fhbv  59 
and  f75.— Ovid  M».  K>,  v.  29&— AM.  in  Par. 
—ApoiUS.y 

Mrwrrfcca,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Pheetusa, 
or  Cteobule.  or  Otvmene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
(Xnemaus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  •  was  so  expert* 
enced  In  nding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  GEnomaus  the 
swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity  proved 
at  last  fatal  to  him.  Vid.(Ewm*us.  The  body 
of  Myrttras,  according  to.  rome,  was  carried  by 
the  wave*  to  the  seashore,  where  he  received 
an  honourable  burial,  and  as  he  was  the  son  of 
Mercury,  be  was  made  a  contteflatioo.  Mud 
4—  Ityjf*,  fab.  84  and  994.— Pot**  ft,  e.  M.-~ 
AvoVUm.  I. 
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Nau*  a,  ihe  goddam  of  funerals  at  Hone, 
whose  teinple  was  without  the  gales  of  the  city. 
The  songs  which  were  sang  at  funerals  were 
also  calk  d  mmc  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  bat  sometimes 
ihey  were  so  unmeaning  and  improper,  that  the 
word  became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
V*rr0  de  Viti  P.  R.—PUmt.—Ann.  41,  c  1, 
v.  63. 

Naiades,  or  Naidbs,  certain  inferior  deities, 
who  presided  over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and 
fountains.  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited 
the  country,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  mea- 
dows near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided, 
whence  the  name  (m<«i*,  to  flow.)  They  are 
represented  as  yoang  and  beautiful  virgins, 
often  leaning  upon  an  urn,  from  which  flows  a 
stream'  of  water.  iEgle  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  to  Virgil.  They  were  held 
in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and 
often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were  offered 
to  them  with  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil. 
Sometimes  they  received  only  offering*  of  milk, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  Vid.  Nympktt.  Virg.  BcL 
a—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  398.— Homer.  Od.  13. 

Nam,  I.  ooe  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Chiron  or  Gkaucus,  by  Magnes.    Apollod.  1,  c 

9- II.  A  nymph,  mother  by  Bocolion  of 

JEgesus  and  Pedasus.  Homer.  Jl.  eT.— III. 
A  nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  8ea.  who,  by 
her  incantations,  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who 
approached  her  residence  after  she  had  admit- 
ted them  to  her  embraces.  Sbe>was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid.  MeL  4, 
t.  49,  etc. 

Napjbjc,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
country. '  Some  suppose  that  they  Were  tute- 
lary deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades  of 
the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from  wnm,  a 
grove.     Virg.  G.  4,  v.  585. 

Narcca,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Elis,  from 
her  temple  there  erected  by  Narcseus. 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cepbi- 
sus  and  the  nymph  Li  Hope,  born  at  Thespis,  in 
Bonotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  foun- 
tain, and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a  flower, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  rais- 
ed a  funeral  pile  to  burn  bis  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beautiful 
flower.  Pausanias  says  that  Narcissus  had  a 
sister  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  be  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
the  woods  in  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrupted  by  her  death ;  and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attended  her,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
sight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.  Paus.  9,  c.  2\s—H*gin. 
fab.  971.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  346,  ±c.—PkiU*- 
iral.h 

Nascto,  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  cb ildren.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  a  1R 

Naupuus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone, 


king  of  BuboML 
Palamedes,  who  was  so  tmjusUy  sacrificed  m 
the  artifice  and  resentment  of  Ulysses,  by  the 
Greeks,  daring  the  Trojan  war.  When  the 
Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  Nanp&o 
saw  them  with  jpleaanre  distressed  in  a  marm 
on  the  coast  of  finbosm;  and  to  make  their  dis- 
aster still  more  universal,  he  lighted  firesoa 
such  places  as  were  surrounded  with  the  most 
dangerous  rocks,  that  the  fleet  might  be  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  coast  This  succeeded,  bat 
Nanplius  was  so  disappointed  when  he  saw 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape  from  the  ceneml 
calamity,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  ses. 
According  to  some  mythoJogists,  there,  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  n  native  of  Argus, 
who  went  to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  other  was 
long  of  Euboea,  and  lived  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was:  according  to  some,  son  of  Cly- 
*tonas,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Naoplsus,  the 
Argonaut  The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for 
his  Knowledge  of  sea  afimirs,  and  of  astronomy, 
Hie  built  the  town  of  Nahpiia,  and  sold  Aege, 
daughter  of  Aleua,  to  King  Teuthras,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  father/*  resentment-  Ops 
Argon.— ApoBod.  ft,  c  7.— .dpwOe*.  1,  Ac— 
Ftace.  1  and  b.—Str*i.  R— Pmu.  4,  c.  35.- 
Hvgin.  fab.  116. 

Naosicaa,  a  daughter  of  Ateinous,  king  a 
the  Phsjaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked 
on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  human- 
ity that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  be  experi- 
enced from  the  king.  She  married,  accordis* 
to  Aristotle  and  Dictys,  Teleraachus,thesooof 
Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Persep- 
tolts  or  Ptoliporthus.  Homer.  Od.  &— Ttea*.  $, 
c.  19.— Mfygin.  fab.  196. 

Nausttbous,  a  king  of  the  Pnemceane,  father 
to  Alcinons,  He  was  son  of  Neptune  and 
Peribosa.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Uryssts 
and  Calypso.    Hesiod.  Tk.  1,  c.  16. 

Naotbs,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
JEneas  when  bis  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Siedy. 
Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the 
palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Virg. 
JBn.  5,  v.  794. 

Nsjbba,  a  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 
Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheus,  Lvenrtns, 
and  Ange.    AvoUotL  3,  c.  9. —Perns.  8,  c  4. 

Nbcsssitas,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Pares?.    Poms.  9,  c  4. 

Nrlscs,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  brother  to  Pelis*  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother.  They  were  preserved  sad 
brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cre- 
tbeus,  king  of  loJchos.  After  the  death  of  Cie- 
theus,  Pelias  and  Nelens  seised  the  kingdom  of 
Iolcbos,  which  belonged  to  'JSsoo.  the  lawful 
son  of  Tyro  by  the  deeeased  monarch.  After 
they  had  reicned  for  some  time  conjointly,  Pe- 
lias expelled  Neieus  from  lolchoa.  Neieus  csme 
to  Aphareua,  king  of  Messenia,  who  treated 
him  with  kindness,  anil  permitted  him  to  build 
a  citv,  which  he  called  Pvlos.  Neieus  married 
Chloris,  the  daughter  of  A  mphioo,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  were  alt, 
except  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules,  together  with 
their  father.    Neieus  promised  h»  daughter  » 
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larriage  only  to  Mm  who  brought  him  the  balls 
f  Iphiclus.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover. 
rid.  Mgtomnus.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  418.— Poms. 
,  c.  36.— Jpefed.  l,c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  fi. 
Nemesis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daogh- 
m  of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance, 
Iways  prepared  to  punish  impiety,  and  at  the 
line  time  liberally  to  reward  the  good  and  vir- 
ions. She  is  made  one  of  the  Pare©  by  some 
lythologists,  end  is  represented  with'  a  helm 
nd  a  wheel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
rst  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
rith  what  celerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish 
le  crimes  of  the  wicked  both  by  sea  ana  land, 
s  ihe  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  inti- 
late.  Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this 
fe,  bat  she  was  also,  employed  after  death  to 
nd  out  the  most    ~~ 


f  correction.  Nemesis  was  particularly  wort- 
hipped  at  Rhamnns,  in  Attica,  where  she  had 

celebrated  statue,  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Pa* 
ian  marble  by  Phidiastor,  according  to  others, 
y  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
articularly  attentivelothe  adoration  of  a  deity 
rtiom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to  whom 
ley  offered  sacrifices'before  they  declared  war 
spinst  their  enemies,  to  show  the  world  that 
leir  wars  were  undertaken  upon  the  most  just 
rounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
>l.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per- 
t>n  whom  Jupiter  deceived,  and  that  Leda  was 
itrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children  which 
prang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe  that 
jeda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death. 
According  to  Pausanias,  there  were  more  than 
ue  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  sur- 
amed  Rkamnusia,  because  worshipped  at 
thamnus,  and  Adrastia  from  the  temple  which 
Ldrastus,  king  of  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he 
rent  against  Thebes  to  avenge  the  indignities 
rhich  his  son-in-law  Polynices  had  suffered  in 
eing  unjustly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Ireocles.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival, 
ailed  Ncmesia,  in  memory  of  deceased  persons, 
*  the  goddess  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  de- 
>nd  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  from 
II  insult.  Hy^in.  P.  A.  2,  c.  8.— Paw.  1.  c. 
X—ApoUoa\  3,  c  10—  Bested.  Tkeog.  234.— 
Hin.  11,  c.28,  1.36,0.5. 

Nroitolemus.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Nephelic,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of 
'hebe*,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
rid.  Athamas  <f  Argonaut*.  She  was  changed 
ito  a  cloud,  whence  her  name  is  given  by  the 
Ireeks  to  the  clouds.  Some  call  her  Nebula, 
rhich  word  is  the  Latin  translation  of  Nepkele. 
''he  fleece  of  the  ram  which  saved  the  life  of 
Tephele's  children,  is  often  called  the  Nephe- 
:an  jl*ece.  ApoOad.  1.  c  9.— Ryzin.  2,  Ac— 
)vid.  Met.  11,  v.  195.— PUec  11,  V  56. 

Nkpta,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 
Uvmpus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 
dv^ia  are  sometimes  called  Jfepim  cnmpi. 

Nuprtbroa,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
nd  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  Nep- 
me  shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
tatii  rn,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom 
f  the  sea.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  cquiv- 
lent  to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
upiter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
ethrone  him  with  the  rest  of  the  gods.  The 
onspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Jupiter  con- 


demned Neptune  to  build  the  walla  of  Troy; 
Vid.  Latitude*.  A  reconciliation  was  soon 
after  made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstated  in  aH 
his  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated.  This 
did  not  please  Neptune ;  he  renewed,  therefore; 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  Trmzene,  but  Ju- 
piter settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  them 
to  be  conjointly  worshipped  there,  and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Polios,  or  the  protectress  oftM  eibey 
to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Troazene  to  the 
god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  right  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo;  and  Bria- 
reus,  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune  and  the 
promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the 
ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains. were  subject  to  him, 
but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident.  The  worship  ot 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  particular 
venerated  him  above  all  other  nations,  and 
looked  upon*  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
gods.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also 
attached  to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated 
their  Isthmian  games  and  Consualia  with  the 
greatest  sofemnity.  He  was  generally  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and 
drawn  by  sea-horses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes 
he  is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his 
trident  in  hi?  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot 
flies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  repre- 
sents him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing,  the  whole  horizon.  In  the  Con- 
sualia of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through 
the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with 
garlands,  as  the  god,  in  whose  honour  the  fes- 
tivals were  instituted,  had  produced  the  horse, 
an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Pans.  1,  2,  Ac,—  Homer.  Jl.  7,  Ac—  Varre  de 
L.  U  4.— Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  c.  96, 1. 2,  c.  25.— 
Besiod.  Tteof.—Virg.  JEn.  I,  v.  12,  Ac.  1,  2, 
3,  Ac— Apotiod.  1, 2,  tec-Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  117, 
&c.—Herodot.  9,  c.  50,  1.  4.  c.  11R— Maerob. 
Solum.  1,  c.  17.— Aug .  de  Ch.  D.  18.— Phd.  in 
Tkem.—Hyzin.  fab.  157.— Ewrip.  in  Pheeniss. 
— FUicc.—ApoUon.  Rhod, 

NEREtDRs,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty  according 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  mycologists,  some 
of  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Ampbitrite, 
Eudora,  Galena,  Glance,  Thetis,  Cymotboe, 
Melita,  Agave,  Doris,  Ac.  Tbe  Nereides  were 
implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities;  they  had 
altars,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  where  tbe 
piety  of  mankind  made  offerings  of  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  goats. 
When  they  were  on  the  seashore  they  general- 
ly resided  in  grottos  and  caves,  which  were 
adorned  with  shells  and  shaded  by  the  branches 
of  vines.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  powerful  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  are  re- 
presented as  young  and  handsome  virgins,  sit- 
ting on  dolphins,  and  holding  Neptune's  trident 
in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of  flowers. 
Orpheus  Hnm.  23.— Catul.  de  Rapt.— PH.— 
Ovid.  Met  H.t.361,  Ac— Sted.%  9elv.%  L  8, 
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e^e.  T.—JW .^c.  l,-^e#Ood.  I,c3end3. 
~Btsi*d.  71*0£.— flame*.  H.  18;  V.  a*WJ>Jft*. 
Ml  «.  6*— £*>£«*.  Ae. 

Nfcanua,  a  deit*  of  the  sea,  Ma  of  Oceanus 
and  Terra.  He  married  Dof  us  br  whom  ha 
had  00  daughters,  tailed  the  Nereides.  Fad. 
Afoaidea,  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
aa  an  old  man*  with  a  lung  towing  baaed,  and 
heir  of  an  azure  coIour  The  chief  plaoaof  bis 
residence  was  in  the  A&gean  Sea,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  daughters,  who  often  danced 
in  choruses  round  him.  He  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  those  that  consulted 
Kim  of  the  different  fetes  that  attended  them. 
He  acquainted  Paris  with,  the  consequences  of 
bis  elopement  wkh  Helen ;  and  it  was  by  his 
directions  that  HeecaJes  obtained  the  golden 
apple*  of  the  Hesperides;  bat  the  see-goa  often 
evaded  the  iur 
iag  different 
their  grasp, 
for  the  aeaitaeti  Nereua  fc  eometimea  called 
the  mostaneieatof  ail  the  god*  Hesiod.  Ttop. 
— flyj»wv— Ifaam  M.  18.— dpeatoA— Gvuncaf 
A*gv*>—Hbmt.  1,  od.  13.— fiury.  d»  iphxg. 

rasmAcaoi,  the  father  of  Hippornedon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Bhtgin.  TO.— 
9*M.St*kTh.\;*.4L 

Najane,  a  celebrated  oenmur,  son  of  Irioa 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Deja- 
uira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his  eare 
with  orders  to  carry  bar  across  the  river  Evenus. 
Vid.  Dtfam*,  Hercules  saw  the  distress  of 
his  wke  from  the  opposae  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  he  tet  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows*  which  struck  the  centaur  to  die  heart. 
Nessns,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tonic  he  then 
Vote  to  Dejanira,  assnrmg  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  blood  which  had.  flowed  from  his 
wounds,  it  had  received  the  power  of  calling  a 
husband  away  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  rooum/ul 
present  caused  the  death  of  Hercutes.  Vid. 
SUreuUt.  Apoilod.  3,  c  7.— Ovid,  apt  9.— 
5en*s.  mi  Bsrc.  fttr*—Pans.  &  c.  98.— Died.  4. 

Nbstou.    Fid.  Part  IL 

Niene.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Ntona,  I.  a  daughter  of  TaataJnt,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  En ryaaassa  or  J> ione.  She  married 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jaaus,  by  whom  she  had 
tea  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  according"  to 
Herodotus,  Homer  and  Properdins  say  that 
she  had  six  daughters  and  aa  many  sous;  and 
Ovid;  Apollodorus,  Ac.,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  support  that  she  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sous-  were 
Sipylos,  Mkiytua,  Tantalus,  Agenov,  Pbwdi- 
mus,  Damasicfcthon,  and  Ismeeus;  and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoxa,  Ethodss  or-Theta, 
Astyoehe,  Fbtbia,  Pel&eia  or  Ohlori^  Astk 
cratea,  and  Ogygiav  The  number  of  her  chiV 
dren  increased  her  pride*  and  she  had  the  im- 
prudence to  prefer  herself  to  Latotta,  who  en- 
treated her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  prayer*  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  ay  the 
daiw  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Ghloris,  who  had  married  Neleus,.  hang  of  rV- 
|J»,  were  equally  destroyed  br  Diana;  and  HV 
<me,sj»uek  atmeaaddVnnessaf  hermisJbtfnnea, 


was  chanewd  fctoa  atoms.  The  carcawrsrf 
Rube's  children  aceofdiauj4orilemer»WKre  left 
unboned  ia  the  ptaina  fon  nine  successive  daft, 
because  Jupiter  ohanged  into  atones  all  such  as 
attempted  to  inter  them.  Cm  the  tenth  day 
they  were  honoured  with  aftmeral  by  the  god* 
Aauir.  M.  Si.— JBi**  ¥.  &  W,  a  96.-4*- 
ML  *  c.  A— OHd.  iMet  fee.  A— fljntrta,  fab. 

ft— JbraA  4,  od.  6.— Proper*.  %  et  €L a 

A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Fekyeane- 
sus,  by  Laodhee.  She  was  betored  by  Japfler, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  catted  Argus,  who  gave 
has  name  to  Angie  or  Argotis,  a  country  of  Pe- 
loponnesus.   Ami.  8,  c  96L~~ApoU*d»  %*\ 

Ntaus,  a  kmf/of  Meuara,  son  of  Mars,  « 
more  probably  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  his 
father*  kingdom  with  bis  broth  errand  received 
aa  his  portion  the  country  of  Megaris.  The 
peace  of  the  brothers  was  interrupted  by  the 
hostilities  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son  Androgeua,'  who  had  beet 
murdered  br  the  Athenians.  Megara  was  be- 
sieged aad  Attica  mid  waste.  The  fete  of  Nisei 
depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  which, « 
long  as  it  continued  upon  his  head,  according 
to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life  aad 
success  in  his  affairs.  His  daughter  Scylla 
(often  called  Hum  Virgo)  saw-  from  the  walls 
of  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  ham.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  with  ttuev  object  of 
her  passion,  she  stale  away  the  fiual  hair  from 
her  father's  head  as  he  waa asleep;  the  tews 
was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded 
the  servicea  of  Scylla,  and  she  threw  betnelf  in* 
the  sea.  Thegoda  ohanged  bee  into  a  lark,  aad 
Nisus  assumed  the  nature  of  she  hawk  at  the 
very  moment  mat  he  gave  himself  death,  not  to 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hand*;  These  two  Nrds 
have  continually  been  at  wariaaea  wife  each 
other ;  and  Scylla,  by-  her  apprehensiona  at  the 
sight  of  her  father,  seema  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment which  her  perfidy  deserved.  ApwfZadLS, 
c.  15.-Fe«s.  1,  c.  \9.-Sto&  a— OaidL  J*t 
8,  r.  6,  ete.— Hr*  0.  1,  v.  404,  Ac.  FW. 
PsrtIL 

NocTu^tca,  a  saenama  of  Diana,  erne  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  aigat. 
T«m  dtUL.  4.— flbtwA  4,  od.  «,  ▼.  3a 
'  Nowroa,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  because 
he  fed  (mpt*  va*oo)  the  floekaof  %m*  Adaaeun 
inThessaly.    Cie.  dr  ^W.  B.  %>  e, «. 

KoariA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  For- 
tune among  the  Etrurians.    1*9. 7,  e.  3. 

Not,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Ghana,  From  her 
onion  with  her  brother  Brebua,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Lifrht.  She  was  also  the 
mother  ef  the  Parem*  Mcspetides,  Dreams,  of 
Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  Ac.  She  r* 
called  bv  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  aB 
things,  of  gods  as  weH  as  ef  men,  and  t*ereft»e 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  sofannitrby  the 
ancients.  She  had  a  famous  statue  is  Diaaa^ 
temple  at  Bphesns.  It  was  usual  to  oflfcr  her 
a  black  sheep,  as  she  was  the  mother  ef  the 
Forie*.  The  cock  waa  aho  offered  to  her,  aa 
that  bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  durw 
the  darkness  of  the  niflrht  She  is  represented 
as  mounted  on  a  chariot,  aad  eawered  with  a 
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e*jil  fceafgagteo'  with  Warn.  Tacnonstellatioas 
•generally  vest  before  'her  as  her  constant  mes- 
sengers. Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two 
children  under  fee/  arms,  one  of  which  ia  Mack, 
representing  death,  or  rather  night,  and  the 
other  while,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Some 
of  the  moderns  have  described  her  as  a  woman 
veiled  in  mourning,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
-and  carried  on#a  chariot  draws  by  owls  and 
bats,  V%rg.  jE*.*,  y.  950.— Ovid.  Past.  J,  v. 
456.— Peats.  10,  c»  3oV*rffrjft«l  TJenia>  185 
and  Sid. 

Numbrm,  a  goddess  at  Roma,  who  presided 
over  numbers.    A*g>  de  Civ.  0. 4,  c.  H. 

Nundma,  a  gcdaess  whom  (he  Romans  in- 
voked whea  they  named  their  children.  This 
happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  Sena  diss.  Matgeb. 
Sat.  1,  c.  16. 

Nursich,  a  goddess  who  ipntreoised  the  Etru- 
rian*.   Juv.  10,  v,  74. 

Ntctbuus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus*  because 

his  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  W 

hob,  tcAm*  perjicio.)    T  he  words  tater  iVydefca* 

.  ahence  signify  wine.    Swwca  t*  <Edtp.~ Perns. 

4,  c.  40.— 0»W.  JMtt.  4,  v.  15. 

Nycteus,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia. 

• II.  A  eon  of  Chthonius>— IH.  A  son  of 

Neptune  by  Celene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  Icing  of 
l*esbos,  or  of  Thebes  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete 
.called  Polyxo  or  Almaihaea,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  NyoUroeoe  and  Antiope.  The 
first  of  these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal 
amours,  and  was  changed  by  Minerva  into  an 
owl.  Nycteos  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who 
-had  carried  away  Antiope,  ana  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  nad  received  in  an  engage- 
ment, leaving  .his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Ly« 
cus,  whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war 
and  punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
Vid.  Antiope.  Paus.  B,  c.  6.—Hygin.  fab.  157 
and  904.— Ovid.  Met.  %  v.  590,  A*.  1.  6,  v. 
a  10,  Ac. 

JtvMPajKjCertain  female  deities  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  lama  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  tne  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some 
presided  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades 
and  Hcrmadryades  ;  others  presided  over  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Oreades;  some  presided 
aver  hills  and  dales,  and  were  called  Najxea, 
Ac.  The  sea-nymphs  were  called  Oceanians, 
Nereides,  Naiades,  PotamOes,  Umnades,  Ac. 
These  presided  over  the  sea,  over  rivers,  foun- 
tains, streams,  and  lakes.  They  ftxea  their 
residence  not  only  in  theaea,  but  also  on  moun- 
tains, rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns;  and  their 
grottoes  were  beautified  by  evergreens  and 
delightful  and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs 
were  immortal,  According  to  the  opinion  of  some 
mytbologist*;  others  supposed  thai,  like  men, 
they  were  subject  to  mortality,  though  their  life 
was  of  Ion?  duration.  They  lived  for  several 
,  thousand  years,  according  to  Hesiod,  or,  as 
Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they  lived 
about  9720  yea  rs.  The  number  of  the  nymphs 
is  not  precisely  known.  There  were  above 
9000,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  power  was 
extended  over  the  different  places  of  the  earth, 
and  the  various  functions  and  occupations  of 
mankind.    They  were  worshipped  by  the  an- 


cletxa,  tbtfugh  net  with  aa  anaoh  aakmnitj  te 
the  superior  deities.  They  had  no  temple* 
raised  to  their  honour,  and  the  only  offerings 
they  received  were  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  some 
times  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  as  young  and  beautiful  vir- 
■gins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle ;  and  sometimes 
they  bald  a  vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
pou  r  water.  Sometimes  they  bad  grass,  leaves, 
and  shells  instead  of  rases.  It  was  deemed 
unfortunate  to  see  them  naked,  and  such  eight 
Was  generally  attended  by  a  delirium,  to  which 
Fropertias  seems  to  allude  in  this  verse,  w  herein 
he  speaks  of  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  World: — 

toecfiuvat  hudas  pcfna  vi&ete  Beta. 

The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  toe  place  of  their  resi- 
dence; thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicelidesi  those  of  Corycus,  &rvvt«Vv,  dbe. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  390,  lo6,  v.  419, L 9,  y.  661,  dke. 
Fast.  3,  y.  769.— Paws.  10,  o.  3.— Pi*,  de 
Orac.  def. — Orpheus.  A*g.— Hesiod.  Tassgv*- 
ProforU  3,  el.  VL^timer.  Od.  14. 

Ntsjbcs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  beoaasehe 
was  worshipped  at  Ntaa*  PropeH.  3,  el  17, 
v.  98. 

NyarXnaa,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  edu- 


cation of  his  son 
314,  Ac 


Ovid.  Met.  3,  v. 


0. 


OcniNiiJEs,  and  OcauMfirines,  sea-nymph*, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethya.  Hy- 
einus  mentions  Id,  whose  names  are  almost  all 
different  from  those  of  ApoUodorus  and  Hesiod, 
which  difference  proceeds  from  the  mutilation 
of  the  original  text.  The  Oceanidea,  as  the 
rest  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  -honoured  with 
libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  ta  their 
expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour,  honey, 
and  oil,  on  the  seashore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the 
sea;  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  sacrifice  wan  made 
on  the  seashore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  re- 
ceived in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  open  sea, 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
waters.  When  the'  sea  was  eatm  the  sailors 
generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if 
it  was  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  rough,  a  black 
bull  was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victim. 
Homer.  Od.  X—Horal.—ApoUod*  Arg.—Virp. 
G.  4,  y.  341.— Bested.  Tkeo«.  349.— ApeUod.  1. 

Oca  anus,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Ccehis  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  tad  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as 
the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Slrymoh,  Ac,  with  * 
number  of  daughters,  who  are  called  from  him 
Oceanides.  According  to  Corner,  Oeeanns 
was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  at- 
count  he  received  frequent  visits  from  the  cast 
of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented  tts 
an  oM  man,  with  a  long 'flouring  heard,  and  ait- 
ting  noon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  often  holds 
npikein  his  hand,  while  ships  under  sail  appear 
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at  a  distance,  or  a  seaHnoneter  stands  near  him. 
Omnia  presided  over  every  part  of  the  sea, 
and  eren  tae  rivers  ware  sobjectedio  his  power. 
The  ancients  were  snperatitions  in  their  worship 
U  Oceaaus,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrasted  themselves 
when  going  on  a  voyage.  Hmed.  T%mg.-~ 
Odd,  Fkst.  &  r.  81,  kc.—ApoUod.  h—Cic  de 
JfaLD.^e. ».— Jifrswr.  K. 

Octroi,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  assisted  JEneas  against  Turoos.  Hebnitt 
a  fown  which  he  called  Mantua  after  his  moth* 
er*s  name.  Some  sappose  that  he  is  the  same 
as  Bianor.     Virg.  Ed.  10,  v.  19a 

Ocvpstk.-  Vid.Barpim. 

Odinus.  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
nourished  about  70  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany, 
or  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was 
at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch, 
and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  upon  the  ere* 
dolky  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and 
increased  his  lame  by  conquest  and  by  persua- 
sion, he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  men.  He  assembled  his  friends,  and 
with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  on  his 
body  nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared  he  was 
going  into  Scythia,  where  he  should  become 
one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  further  added, 
that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity  for  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who 
fought  with  intrepidity,  and  who  died  like  he- 
roes in  the  field  of  battle.  These  injunctions 
had  the  desired  effect ;  his  countrymen  super- 
stitiously  believed  him,  and  always  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  protection  whenever 
they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and  they  entreated  him 
to  receive  the  souls  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  war. 

(Bionos,  or  (Eaobr,  the  father  of  Orphans 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from 
him  mount  Hssmus,  and  also  the  Hebrus,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received  the 
appellation  of  (Eagrius,  though  Servius,  in  his 
commentaries,  disputes  the  explanation  of  Dio- 
dorns,  by  asserting  that  the  (Eagrius  is  a  river 
of  Thrace,  whose  waters  supply  the  streams  of 
the  Hebrus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  414. — Apotlon.  1. 
aw.— FSrw.  G.  4,  v.  894.— JUU.  5,  v.  463.— 
Vu>d.— Applied.  l,c.& 

GE4X.    Vtd.  Part  II. 

GSbamjs,  I.  a  son  of  Argalns  or  Cynortas, 

-  who  was  king  of  Lsconia.    He  married  Gor- 

gophone,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  he 

had  Hippocoon,  Tyndaros*,  Ac.   Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

—Apollod.  3,  c  10. II.  A  son  of  Telon  and 

the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Neapolis  m  Italy.  Virg.  jBn.  7, 
t.  734. 

CEofpos,  a  son  of  Laios,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  Venus  by 
■his  father's  side,  CEdipus  was  born  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  the.  calamities 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laios,  the  father  of 
GSdipuSj  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as 
he  married  Jocasta,  that  he  must  perish  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  T  he  qneen  became  preg nant, 
and  Laios  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy  her  child 
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k  came  into  the  world.  Tteeasehe? 
,ve  the  child  aa  soon  aa  bora  to  one  of  ha 
mestks,  with  orders  to  expose  him  en  tae 
mountains.  The  servant  bored  the  feet  of  the 
child,  and  suspended  him  with  a  twig  by  the 
heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cithseron,  where  he 
was  soon  found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of  rV 
lycos,  king  of  CoriatlL  •  The  shepherd  carried 
him  home;  and  Periboea,  the,  wife  of  Potybet, 
who  had  no  children,  educated  him  aa  her  ova 
child,  with  maternal  tenderness.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  infant,  who  was  named  CEdi- 
pus  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  his  feet,(«*» 
mmm*,  ni*t  pedes,)  soon  became  the  adonrehoa 
of  the  age.  His  companions  envied  his  strength 
and  his  address:  and  one  of  them  told  hhn 
he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  This  raised  his 
denbts ;  he  asked  Peribosa,  who,  out  of  tender- 
ness, told  him  tfiat  his  suspicions  were  HI 
founded.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  went  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  toU 
not  to  retorn  home,  for  if  he  did,  he  most  neces- 
sarily be  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  the 
husband  of  his  mother.'  This  answer  of  the 
oracle  terrified  him;  he  knew  no  home  but  tie 
house  of  Polybus,  therefore  he  resolved  .not  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  such  calamities  ap- 
parently attended  him.  He  travelled  towards 
Phocis,and  in  his  journey  met  in  a  narrow  road 
Lains  on  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Lahn 
haughtily  ordered  CEdipus  to  make  way  for 
him.  GBdipus  refused,  and  a  contest  ensaei 
in  which  Laios  and  his  arm-bearer  were  hock 
killed.  As  CEdipus  was  ignorant  of  the  quahn 
and  of  the  rank  of  the  men  he  had  just  killed, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted  to 
Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  8phynx.  This  ter- 
rible monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay  wane 
the  .country,  ( Vtd.  8pkynz>)  resorted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devonred  all 
those  who  attempted  to  explain,  without  suc- 
cess, the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  -The  ca- 
lamity w^s  now  become  an  object  of  pnbhe 
concern ;  and  as  the  successful  explanation  of 
an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  spbvax, 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laios  bad  ascended 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and 
Jocasta  to  htm  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this :  What  animal 
in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon 
upon  two,  and  in  the  evening  upon  three  1  This 
was  left  for  (Edipus  to  explain :  he  came  to  the 
monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  raornins;of 
life  Walks  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet;  when 
he  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  walks 
npon  his  two  legs;  and  in  the  evenmr,  he  sup- 
ports his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff 
The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true  explanatke, 
dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perished 
CEdipus  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and 
married  Jocasta,  by  wham  he  had  two  sons,  Fo- 
lynices  and  Eteoctes,  ana  two  dauithtersJbaieae 
and  Antigone.  8ome  years  after,  the  Theban 
territories  were  visited  with  a  plague;  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  it  should  cease  only  when 
the  murderer  of  King  Laius  was  banished  from 
Boeorta.  As  the  death  of  Lains  had  never  been 
examined,  and  the  circumstances  that  attended 
it  never  known,  this  answer  of  the  oracle  was 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  Thenans;  hat 
CBdipus,  the  friend  of  his  people,  resorted  tt 
overcome  every  difficulty  by  the  most  exact  in- 
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trirfes.  His  researches  were  successful,  and 
c  was  soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his 
tther.  The  melancholy  discovery  was  render- 
d  the  more  alarming)  when  CEdipus  considered 
aat  he  had  not  only  murdered  bis  father,  bat 
iat  he  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother. 
n  the  excess  of  his  grief  he  pat  oat  his  eyes,  as 
nworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  himself 
rom  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by 
is  own  sons.  He  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
y  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  came  near  Co- 
mjos,  where  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the 
'uries.  He  remembered  that  he  was  doomed 
y  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a  place,  and  to  be- 
ome  the  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country  in 
rbich  bis  bones  were  buried.  A  messenger 
pon  this  \  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  the 
ountry,  to  inform  him  of  the  resolution,  of 
Edipus.  When  Theseus  arrived^  (Edipus  ac- 
uainted  him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
ods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place  where 
e  stood ;  and  to  show  the  truth  of  this,  be  walk- 
d  himself,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to 
tie  spot  where  he  must  expire.  Immediately 
lie  earth  opened,  and  (Edipus  disappeared. 
k>me  suppose  that  (Edipus  had  no  children  by 
ocasta,  and  that  the  mother  murdered  herself 
s  soon  as  she  knew  the  incest  which  had  been 
ommitted.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopa- 
us  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  an- 
ient poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suffering 
ie  punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed 

>  deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  chil- 
ren  which  he  bad  were  by  Euriganea,  the 
aughter  of  Periphas,  whom  he  married  after 
ie  death  of  Jocasta.  ApoUad.  3,  c.  &.—Hygin. 
lb.  66,  dec— JEanp.  in  Pkaniss^  Svc.Scpkocl. 
Edip.  Tyr.  and  Col.  Aniig^  &c.—Buiod. 
rkeog.  l.—tfomer.  Od.  11,  c  870.— Pans.  9, 
.  5,  &C.—SUU.  Tkcb.  8,  v.  642.— Sfcwe.  in 
Edip.— Pindar.  Olymp.  2.^Dwd.  4.— Aiken.  6 
ndlO. 

CEneos,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  JEtojia,  son  of 
'artbaon  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  *He  mar- 
ied  Althae,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by  whom 
e  had  Clymenns,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  Deja- 
ira.  After  A 1  that's  death,  he  married  Peribcea, 
xt  daughter  of  Htpponous,  by  whom  he  bad 
'ydcus.  In  a  general  sacrifice  which  (Eneus 
lade  to  all  the  gods  upon  reaping  the  rich  pro- 
uce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana;  and  the 
oddess,  to  revenge  this  unpardonable  neglect, 
tcited  his  neighbours  to  take  op  arms  against 
im,  and  besides,  she  sent  a'wild  boar  to  lay 
raste  the  country  of  Calvdooia.  The  animal 
'as  at  last  killed  by  Meleager  and  the  neigh- 
ou  ring  princes  of  Greece,  in  a  celebrated  chase 
nown  by  the  name  of  the  chase  of  the  Caly- 
nnian  boar.  Some  time  after,  Meleager  died, 
od  (Eneus  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
*s  of  his  brother.  Agrins  Diomedes,  how- 
ler, his  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  his 
irone ;  but  the  continual  misfortunes  to  which 
e  was  exposed,  rendered  htm  melancholy.  He 
tiled  himself  from  Calydon,  ana  left  his  crown 

►  his  son-in-law  Andretnon.  He  died  as  he 
as  going  to  Argolis.  His  body  was  buried  by 
ie  care  of  Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  Argolis, 
hich  from  him  received  the  name  of  CEnoe. 
is  reported  that  (Eneus  received  a  visit  from 

tacchns,  and  that  Bacchus  permitted  that  wine 
f  which  he  was  the  patron  should  be  called 


the  Greeki  by  the  name  of  <Enem 
(«r*)7  Bygin.  fab.  199.— Jerfto*  1,  e.  8.— 
Homer.  11.  g,  v.  b39.—Diod.4s-Pa*i  8,  c.  & 
— Ovid.  Met.  8,  y.  510.  • 

(Enob,  a  nymph  who  married  Sieinus  me 
son  of  Thoas;  king  of  Lemnus.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sieinus  has  been  called  CEnoe, 

(Enonaqs,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evarete, 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  or  Eurythoa,the  daughter 
of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  by  the  oracle  thai 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law  $ 
therefore,  as  he  could  skilfully  drive  a  chariot, 
he  determined  to  marry  his  daughter  only  'o 
htm  who  could  outrun  him,  on  condition  that  all 
who  entered  the  list  should  agree  to  lay  down 
their  life  if  conquered.  Many  had  already  perish- 
ed; when  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed 
himself.  He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  by  promising  him  rise 
enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippodamia  if  he 
proved  victorious.  Myrtilus  gave  his  master  an 
old  chariot,  whose  axle-tree  broke  on  the  course, 
which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
and  (Enomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  married 
Hippodamia,  and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he 
expired.  (Enomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge 
the  perfidy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  executed. 
ApoUod.  %  c.  Au—Diod.  4.— Pans.  5,  c.  17,  ). 
6,  c.  11,  Ac—Apollon.  Rkod.  L—Properl.  1,  el. 
2,  v.  2Q.—Ovid.  in  lb.  367.  Art.  Am.  9,  v.  8. 
— atrotd.  8,  V.  70, 

GSnOne,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenos  in  Phrygia.  As  she  had 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Pa- 
ris, whom  she  married  before  he  was  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  voyage  into 
Greece  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country; 
and  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  her  medici- 
nal knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these 
predictions  were  fulfilled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he 
had  received  the  fatal  wound,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  (Enone,  in  hopes  of  being  cured 
by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence :  and  (Enone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  bis  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  k  with 
her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  She 
was  mother  of  Corythus  by  Paris,  and  this  son 
perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  be  aw 
tempted,  at  the  instigation  of  (Enone,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from  Hel- 
en. Dietyt  Cret.—Ovid.  it  Bern.  Amor.  v. 
457.— Hertrid.  b.—L*s*n.  9. 

(Enopion,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or. 
according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hero,  or  Merope.  of  whom  the  giant  Orion 
became  enamoured,  The  father,  unwilling  to 
give  bis  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  afraid  of 
provoking  him  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  his 
applications,  and  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  Some  suppose  that  this 
violence  was  offered  to  Orion  after  he  had  dis- 
honoured Merope.  (Enopion  received  the  island 
of  Chios  from  Rhadamanthns,  who  had-  con- 
quered most  of  the  islands  of  the  <£gean  Sea, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  Some  suppose,  and  with  more 
probability,  that  he  reigned  not  at  Chios,  but  at 
JEgina,  which  from  him  was  called  (Enopia. 
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(Earns,  a  sou  of  LfcyuMitas,  killed  at  Sparta, 
where  he  accompanied  llertdtes;  mud  as  the 
tero  had  proeaisedLicyinniusto  bring  back  his 
-ton,  he  barm  the  tody,  and  prcecatedmc  ashes 
to  the  amHeted  hither*  From  dm  drcumsmaoe 
atose  a  custom  of  burning  the  dead  among  the 
Qreeks,  according  to  let  mythdogists.  asasi. 
£amkw   n 

taaaos,  a  aaane  -of  Hercules  anient;  the 
Gauls.    Imeiam.  in  Are. 

Ooyocs,  a  celebrated  nsonarch,  the  most  an- 
cieat*of  those  that  reigtoed  in  Qfeeee.  -He  was 
son  of  Terra,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune, 
tad  warned  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
fie  reigned  in  Bcsotia,  which,  from  him  is 
sometimes  called  ORffi*,  and  his  power  was 
also  -extended  over  Auica.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  of  Egyptian  or  Phomioian  extraction ; 
hot  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  be 
Jived  and  the  duration  of  his  reign  arc  no  ob- 
scure and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of  O/ragum 
m  often  applied  to  every  thins;  of  dark  antiquity. 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  deluge, 
which  so  inundated  the  lerritorr  of  AtHda,  that 
*aey  remained  waste  for  near  WO  years.  This, 
•though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  1704years*efbre  the  Christian 
e/a,  previous  <o  the  delnge  of  Deucalion.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  it  was  owing  to  the 
overflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an 
'uncommon  appearance  in  the  heavens;  and.  as 
it  is  reported,  the  planet  Venus  changed  tier 
eoloor,  diameter,  figure,  and  her  coarse.  Vanro 
*V  J*.  /?.  3,  c.  L— Paw,  9,  e.5.— Any.  to  Cit. 
i).  18,  ftc 

Oiulsvs,  a  son  of  Antiphases  and  Zetrxtppe, 
who  married  Hyperamestta,  daughter  oTThes- 
-tius,  by  whom  he  had  iphlanira,  Pohrbesa,  and 
Amphiarau*.  He  was  killed  by  Laomedon 
^hvn  defending  the  ships  which  Hercules  had 
toonght  to  Asia  wiien  he  made  war  against 
•tfroy.  ll^ier.  Od.  IS.—DitxL.  4.~Jf**tM.  1, 
<e.-8,  1.  8,  c.  6.— Pass.  6,  c.  17. 

Oilbos,  akrngef  theLttriaas.  His  lather's 
name  was  Odcedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agrie- 
«ome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  be  had 
Ajaar,  called  Oikus  lrom-hisfaiher,  mdiscrimi- 
•ttate  Him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon.  He 
-had  also  another  son .catted  Medon,hy  a  courte- 
san called  Rhene.  uileus  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
.gomwts.  Vtrg,  JRn.  1,  V.  46.— Apri^a,  1  — 
Rygin.  fab.  14  and  18.— IKsner.  A  18  and  i5.— 
HyxHM.  3.  c.  10. 

Oram.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Oiienus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  "who  married  Le- 
<ths»a,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  herself 
to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were 
changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid.  M*. 
*<>,*.  6& 

Octwptos,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Otytnpla, 
where  the  god  bad  a  celebrated  temple  end  sta- 
tue, which  passed  for  one  of  the  seren  'wonders 
ajf  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Pma.%c*.    VflfcFartn. 

Obctiale,  a  (Jueen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
•Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  bis 
death,  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
phale  had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits  of 
Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious  a  hero. 
TO 


oftturytus,  Hercules  fell  sick,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  asa  slave,  that  he  might  recover  as 
health  and  the  right  one  of  his  senses.  Merxa- 
ry  was  oommisBioaedto  sell  him,  and  Omphak* 
bought  him  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  the 
queen  mronred  his  passion,  and  had  a  son  by 
him,  whom  some  call  Agetaue  and  others  La- 
mon.  From  turn  son  were  descended  Gyges 
and  Creeses;  but  this  opinion  is  different  ire* 
the  aocouat  which  makes  these  Lydsan  moa~ 
archs  spring  from  Aloeus,  a  son  of  Hercules, 
by  Maths,  one  oft  nelemale  servants  of  Omphak. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  des- 


perately enamoured  of  the  queen,  that  he  spaas 
by  her  side  among  tier  women,  while  she  covers 
hersdf  With  the  lion's  skin,  and  anna  herself 


with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes  him 
with  bar  sandals  fyt  the  uncouth  manner  with 
which  he  holds  the  distaff;  on*.  OvU.  Fktt.±, 
v.$Ob,Jkc.—Af#U*L  l,c.9,L^c  X~-Zfe£ 
4.— Preor*.  9,  eL  11,  ▼.  17. 

Ore,  («•&,)  thedaughtefof  CcbIus  and  Terra, 
the  name  a*  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who  ms> 
ried  (Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jopnet 
She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the 
different  names  of  Ofbde,  Bona  Dm,  Jaugus 
Mater,  TTtyu,  7nUu*,  /***rrpi*«,  and  even  of 
Jrnno  and  Min*rv*t  and  the  worship  whka 
was  paid  to  these  apparently  several  denies,  was 
offered  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  word  Ops  seems  to  he 
derived  from  Opusi  because  the  goddess,  who 
is  the  same  as  the  earth,  gives  nothing  without 
iooowr.  Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Borne. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  mairee, 
with  her  right  htnff  opened,  as  if  ooermg  s> 
sisttmce  to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  loaf  in 
her  left  hand.  Her  festivals  were  called  Qvs- 
li&,  <&*.  ^tfrvo  de  L.  L.  4— /X^yx  OU.  2, 
Ac.— Ttimll.  eL  4,  v.  68.— PNn.  19,  c.  a 

OacfflMus.  a  kmg  of  Assyria,  father  of  Leo- 
eothoe,  by  Ettrynome.  He  buried  his  daugh- 
ter alive  for  herumours  with  Apolla  Ovii. 
Met.  4,  t.  21Q.  % 

Oacus,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
the  same  as  Plato,  though  confounded  by  some 
with  Charon,  fie  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
word  OrtMs  Is  generally  used  to  signify  the  in- 
fernal regions.  BtrraL  1,  od.  99,  dec, — Vh-g. 
*0ft.  4,  V.  588,  AC— Om*  JaK.  14,  v.  116,  Ac 

OrsaUI*.    Vid.  Nfmpk*. 

OrW**.    Vid.  Part  n. 

Oatow,  a  celebrated  giant,  sprung  from  Jupi- 
teY,  Neptune,  ami  Mercury.  These  three  gods, 
as  they  travelled  over  Boeoiia,  met  with  great 
hospitality  from  tfyricus,  a  peasant  of  the  coma- 
try,  who  was  ignorant  of  their  dignity  end  char- 
acter. They  were  entertained  with  whatever 
the  cottage  afforded ;  and  when  Byriens  had 
discovered  that  they  were  gods,  because  Hep- 
tane told  him  to  ttll  up  Jupiter's  cup  with  wfee, 
after  he  had  served  ft  before  the  rest,  the  ofcl 
man  welcomed  them  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  ah  ox.  Pleasedtrith  his  piety,  the  flod>  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  whatever  he  required ;  and 
the  old  man  who  hud  lately  lost  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  never  to  marry  agate 
desired  them  that,  as  he  was  chitffleah,  rfcy 
woold^ive  him  a  son  without  another  mn  ~ 
The  gods  consented,  and  Hyrfens,  ninen 
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ifter,  Jbaod  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called 
rTrion,  4  The  name  was  changed  into  Orion,  by 
he  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says, Per- 
iidil  antiquum,  liltera  prima  sonum.     Orion 
ocm  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
00k  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  he- 
tame  deeply  enamoured  of  him.    His  gigantic 
toture,  however,  displeased  (Enopion,  lung  of 
Z?hios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he  de- 
manded in  marriage.    The  king,  not  to  deny 
aim  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his  son-io- 
aw  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  from  wild 
yeasts.     This  task,  which   CEnopion  deemed 
impracticable,  was  soon  performed  by  Orion, 
who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.    CEnopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  illus- 
trious guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 
Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke, 
was  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring 
forge,  where  be  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on 
his  oack,  and,  by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place 
where  the  rising  sun  was  seen  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  luminary,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  be  imme- 
diately received  his  eyesight,  and  hastened  to 
punish  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  CEnopion.    It 
is  said  that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
iron;  and  that  be  fabricated  a  subterraneous 
palace  for  Vulcan.    Aurora,  whom  Ven us  had 
inspired  with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
island  of  Delos ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of 
this,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.    Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish 
his  vanity  in  boasting  that  there  was  not  on 
earth  any  animal  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
Some  say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune 
and  Euryale,  and  that  he  had  received  from  his 
father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking  ovei* 
the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet    Others  make 
him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the  giants. 
He  had  married  a  nymph,  called  Sida,  before 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  CEnopion. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his 
strength  and  uncommon  stature.    He  built  the 
port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coast  of  Sicily 
against  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  by 
heaping  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Pelorum,  on 
which  tie  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
After  death  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where 
one  of  the  constellations  still  bears  his  name. 
The  constellation  of  Orion,  placed   near  the 
feet  of  the  bull,  was  composed  of  17  stars,  in 
the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of 
Orion's  sword.    As  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
which  rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and 
sets  about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with 
great  rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epi- 
thet ofaqiumu,  given  it  by  Virgil.    Orion  was 
bnried  in  'he  island  of  Delos;  and  the  monu- 
ment which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Baotia 
showed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this  cele- 
brated hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph.    The 
daughters  of  Orion  distinguished  themselves  as 
rruch  as  their  father,  and  when  the  orade  de- 
clared tbalBceoiia  should  not  be  delivered  from 
a  dreadfal  pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter's 
children  were  immolated  on  the  altars,  they  joy- 
Part  HI.— 5  C 


fully  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche. 
They  had  been  carefully  educated  by  Diana, 
and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them  very 
rich  and  valuable  presents.  The  deities  of  bell 
were  struck  at  the  patriotism  of  the  two  females, 
and  immediately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise 
from  the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the 
blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in 
the  form  of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  Ufcir 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thehans,  and  from 
their  ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods 
soon  after  changed  into  constellations.  Diod. 
i.— Homer.  Od.  6,  v.  121, 1 11,  v.  309.—  Virg. 
M*~  3,  7.  517.— ifwtfod.  1,  c.  i—OvuL  Mel.  8 
and  13.  FasL  6,  &c.—Hygin.  fab.  125,  and  P. 
A.  2,  c  44,  4bc— PraterL  2.  el.  13.— Virg.  JB%. 
1,  bc.—Horai.  2,  od.  13,  1.  3,  od.  4  and  27, 
epod.  10,  *c.— Luom.  1,  &c—CaMdL  dc  Bt- 
ren.—Palepkal.  Ir^Parihen.  erotic.  20. 

OaiTHTiA,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Praxithea.  .She  was  courted  and 
carried  a  way  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  as  she 
crossed  the  llissus,  and  became  mother  of  Cleo- 
patra, Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais.  Apollon.  1. 
—ApoUod.  3,  c.  l^—Orpktuir-Qvid.  McL  6,  v. 
706.  FaU.  5,  v.  204.— Pout.  1,  c.  19,  1.  5,  c  19. 

Orpheus,  a  son  of  (Eager,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope. Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or.  according  to  some, 
from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  such 
ainasterly  hand,  that  even  the  most  rapid  rivers 
ceased  to  -flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forgot  their  wildness,an<T the  mountains  moved 
to  listen  to  his  song.  The  nymphs  were  his 
constant  companions,  hut  Eurydice  only  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  melodious  musician,  and 
their  nuptials  were  celebra^cL  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short ;  Artstatus  became  en* 
amoured  of  Eurydice,  and  as  she  fled  from  her 
pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in  the 
grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned 
wound.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  Orpheus 
entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  easy 
admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The  kins;  of 
hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains, 
and  according  to  the  beautiful  expressions  or 
the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Izion  stopped,  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus  stood  still,  Tantalus  forgot  bis  per- 
petual thirst,  and  even  the  furies  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved  with  his  sor- 
row, and  consented  to  restore  him  Eurydice. 
provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he  had 
come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell.  The  con- 
ditions were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was 
already  in  sight  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
when  he  forgot  his  promises,  and  turned  back 
to  look  at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  lie  saw  her, 
but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He 
attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refused  ad- 
mission ;  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find, 
was  to  sooth  his  grief  at  the  sound  of  his  musi- 
cal instrument,  in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains. 
He  totally  separated  himself  from  the  society  of 
mankind ;,  and  the  Thracian  women,  whom  he 
had  offended  bv  his  coldness,  attacked  him  while 
they  celebrated  the  orgiea  of  Bacchus ;  and  after 
they  had  torn  his  tody  to  pieces  tbev  threw  his 
head  into  the  Hebrus,  which  still  articulated  the 
wards  Eurydice  I  Eurydice !  as  it  was  carried 
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€3wn  the  stream  into  the  JEgeun  Sea.  Orpheus 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  celebrated 
expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account  This 
is  doubled  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  according  to 
Cicero,  that  there  never  existed  an  Orpheus ; 
but  that  the  poems  which  pass  under  his  name, 
are  the  compositions  of  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher named  Cercops.  According  to  some  of 
.the  moderns,  the  Argtmauhca,  and  the  other 
'poems  attributed  to  Orpheus,  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  pen  of  Onomacritus,  a  poet  who 
h  red  in  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 
Paosanias,  however,  and  Diodorus  8iculus, 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musician, 
who  rendered  himself  eaually  celebrated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  extent  of 
his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed  by 
a  thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was 
in  their  city ;  and  the  people  of  mount  Libethrus, 
in  Thracc.claimed  the  same  honour,  and  farther 
observed,  that  the  nightingales,  which  built  their 
nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody 
than  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  some  report, 
after  death  received  divine  honours ;  the  muses 
gave  an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and 
lis  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that 
of  Gesner,8vo.  Lips.  1764.  Diod.  1,  Ac.— Poms. 
1,  Ac.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  bc—Ctc.  de  Not.  D. 
1,  c.  38.—ApoUon.  \.—  Virg.  jB*.  6,  v.  645.  O. 
4,  v.  457,  &&—»£»*,  fab.  14,  dec—  Ovid.  MA. 
10,  fab.  1,  Ac  1.  11,  fab.  1.— PUto.  Polil.  10— 
Hbrat.  1,  od.  13  and  35.— OrpAetu. 

Ortbia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In 
her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be  whip- 
ped. Yid.  Diamastigosis,  Part  II.  Plut.  in 
•  Tkes.,  Ac.  • 

Orthrus.  or  Ortbos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
to  Geryon,rrom  whom  and  theChimssra,  sprung 
the  sphynx  and  the  Nenwean  lion.  He  had  two 
heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of  Echid- 
na and  Typbon.  lie  was  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les.   Hestod.  Theog.  310.— Apoltod.  9,  c.  5. 

Orgs,  or  HoatTs,oae  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  assisted 
his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was  skilled 
in  medicine;  he  was  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  he  made  the  good  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  government  He 
'was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  he  was  generally  represented  as  an 
-infant  swathed  in  variegated  clothes.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  staff,  which  terminated  in  the 
head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three 
•thongs.  Herodot.  2.— Plut.  de  IsitL  <f>  Qs.— 
Diod.  1.  The  name  is  said  to  signify  king 
or  lord. 

Osiris,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Ntobe.*  All  the  ancients  great- 
ly differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated god,  but  they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of 
Esrvpf,  he  took  particular  care  to  civilize  his 
subjects,  to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
good  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  them  agri- 
culture. After  he. had  accomplished  a  reform 
at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civi- 
'Haarkm  in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He 
ieft  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife  far*, 


and  of  her  faithful  minister  Hemes  or  Mer- 
cury.  The  command  of  his  troops  ml  home  to 
left  to  the  trust  of  Hercules,  a  warlike  officer. 
In  his  expedition  Osiris  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Apollo,  and  by  Anubis.  Maredo,  sad 
Pan.  His  march  was  through  JEtbiopia,  where 
his  army  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  tbe 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  mace 
dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instroiae&ts 
their  chief  study.  He  afterwards  passed  ihroogi 
Arabia,  and  visited  the  greatest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he  enlightened  the 
minds  of  men  by  introducing  among  them  iht 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  for  tai 
wisdom  of  a  supreme  being.     At  bis  reisn 
home,  Osiris  found  the  minds  of  his  subjecs 
roused  and  agitated.    His  brother  Typhon  ha£ 
raised  seditions,and  endeavoured  to  make  hi& 
self  popular.   Osiris,  whose  sentiments  were  &r 
ways  of  the  most  pacific  nature,  endeavoured  to 
convince  bis  brother  of  his  ill  conduct,  bat  he  fcj 
a  sacrifice  to  the  attempt    Typhon  murdered 
him  in  a  secret  apartment,  and  cut  his  body  n 
pieces,  which  were  divided  among  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  guilt.    Typhon,  according  to  Pk- 
tarch,  shut  up  his  brother  in  a  coffer  and  tbrrv 
him  into  the  Nile.    The  inquiries  of  Ists  da- 
covered  the  body  of  her  husband  on  the  coast  at 
Phoenicia,  where  it  had  been  conveyed  by  a* 
waves ;  but  Typhon  stole  it  as  it  was  carrjiag 
to  Memphis,  and  he  divided  it  among  his  com- 
panions, as  was  before  observed.     This  crnefcr 
ineenseu  Isis;  she  revenged   her  husbands 
death,  and  with  her  son  Orus  she  defeated  Ty- 
phon and  the  partisans  of  his  conspiracy.    Sm 
recovered  the  mangled  pieces  of  her  hmbaad? 
body,  one  part  only  excepted,  which  the  mur- 
derer had  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  to  render 
him  all  the  honour  which  his  humanity  deferr- 
ed, she  made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there 
were  mangled  pieces  of  his  body.    Each  statue 
contained  a  niece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
monarch ;  and  Isis,  after  she  had  summoBei 
in  her  presence,  one  by  one,  the  priests  of  C 
the  different  deities  in  her  dominions,  cm 
them  each  a  statue,  intimating,  that,  ia  doisr, 
that,  she  had  preferred  them  to  all  the  other 
communities  of  Egypt ;  and  she  bound  thea  b? 
a  solemn  oath  that  tbey  would  keep  secret  tail 
mark  of  her  favour,  and  endeavour  to  saov 
their  sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  vur- 
shipand  paying  divine  honours  to  their  prince 
They  were  further  directed  to  choose  whatever 
animab  they  pleased  to  represent  the  perse 
and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they  were  en- 
joined to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  rial 
representative  of  divinity,  and  to  bury  it  wba 
dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity.    To  recder 
their  establishment  more  popular,  each  sacer- 
dotal body  had  a  certain  portion  of  land  alloreJ    | 
to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  defray  &e 
expenses  which  necessarily  attended  the  ssrn-    , 
ficesand  ceremonial  rites.    That  pan  of  *e    | 
body  of  Osiris  which  had  not  been  recover**, 
was  treated  with  more  particular  attentioa  Vr 
Isis,  and  she  ordered  that  h  should  recrire 
honours  more  solemn,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  mysterious,  than  tbe  other  members.  Yd 
PhaUica.  As  Osiris  had  particularly  instrBf*i 
his  subjects  in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  pried 
chose  the  ox  to  represent  him,  and  paid  ibe 
most  superstitions  veneration  to  that  mint1 
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?id.  Apis.  Osiris,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
ome  mycologists,  is  the  same  as  the  sua  j  and 
tie  adoration  which  is  paid  by  different  nations 
>  an  Anobis,  a  Bacchus,  a  Dionysius,  a  Jupi- 
sr,  a  Pan,  dec.,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Osiris 
eceived  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Isis  also, 
iter  death,  received  dirine  honours  as  well  as 
ier  husband,  and  as  the  oz  was  the  symbol  of 
be  son,  or  Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of 
fie  moon,  or  of  Isis.  Nothing  can  giye  a  clearer 
iea  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Osiris  than 
lis  inscription,  which  has  been  found  on  some 
ncient  monuments:  Saturn,  the  youngest  of 
faU  the  gods,  was  my  father;  I am  Osiris,  toko 
onducteda  large  and  numerous  army  as  far  as 
ie  deserts  of  India,  and  travelled  over  the  great- 
it  part  of  the  World,  and  visited  the  streams  of 
he  Jster }  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  ocean,  dif~ 
usitg  benevolence  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arth.  Osiris  was  generally  represented  with  a 
ap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  horns ; 
e  held  a  stick  in  bis  hand,  and  in  his  right  a 
if  hi  p  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears 
rith  the  head  of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its 
nick  and  piercing  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  of 
be  son.  Plut.  in  lsxd.  and  Os. — Herodot.  9,  c. 
44.— Diod.  I.— Homer.  Od.  12,  y.  323.— ^0tian. 
'e  Anim.  3. — Luean.  de  Dea  Syr. — Plin.  8. 

Oros  and  Efhzaltes,  sons  of  Neptune.  VUL 
iloides. 

P. 

Pjean,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
he  word  vaan,  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
lis  nonour,  because  lie  bad  killed  the  serpent 
'ython,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
3  exclaim,  lo  Paan!  The  exclamation  of  Io 
'aean !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
i  her  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
>y.  Jnv.  6,  v.  171.— Ovid.  Met.  1.  v.  538,  1. 
4,  v.  730.— Luean.  I,  Ac.— Strab.  18. 

PiEON,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  cured  the 
rounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Frojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some* 
imes  called  Pa*mu,.and  herbs  serviceable  in 
ledicinal  processes  Paonia  herb*.  Vlrg.  Mn* 
,  v.  769.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  535. 

PxtfNiDss,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  of 
*ierus,  who  were  defeased  by  the  Musejs,  be- 
atise  their  mother  was  a  native  of  Peonia, 
7vid.  Met.  5,  uU.  fab. 

Palsmon,  or  PibBMON,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Lthamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Me- 
'certa.  and  he  assumed  that  of  Patemon  after 
e  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep- 
me. 

PXLXMftoFA     Vid.  Part  II. 

Palatwot.  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped 
n  the  Palatine  hill,  was  called  PalaUnus.  His 
;mple  there  had  been  built,  or  rather  repaired, 
y  Anerustas,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  libra- 
?,  valuable  for  the  various  collections  of  Greek 
nd  Latin  manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as 
lso  for  the  Sibylline  books  deposited  there. 
lorat.  1,  ep.  3,  y.  17.     VUt.  Part  I. 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfblds  and  of  pas- 
ires  among  the  Romans.  She  was  worship- 
ed with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her 
•stivals,  called  Pdlilia,  were  celebrated  the 
ery  day  that  Romulu*  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
atKm  of  the  city  of  Rome.    Vtrg.  B.  3,  y.  1 1 


and  0ML— OvtU  Fast.  4,  v.  7S2>  Ac— Bat+< 
1,  c.  8. 

Puici.  or  Pausci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jujn- 
ter  by  Thalia,  whom  ASschylus  calls  JEtna,  in 
a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
words  of  Macrobius.  The  god  concealed  her 
ia  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  time 
of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened,  and 
brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who  rt 
ceived  the  name  of  Palici,  «*•  «•  waXu  i«a*n, 
because  they  came  again  into  the  world  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  These  deities  were  wor- 
shipped with  great  ceremonies  by  the  Sicilians, 
and  near  the  temple  were  two  small  lakes  of 
sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  oat  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  born.  Near  these  pools  it  was 
usual  to  take  the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those 
who  wished  to  decide  controversies  and  quar- 
rels. If  any  of  the  persons  who  took  the  oaths 
perjured  themselves,  they  were  immediately 
punished  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  dei- 
ties of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sin- 
cere departed  unhurt  The  Palici  had  also  an 
oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emer- 
gencies, and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most 
unequivocal  answers.  In  a  soperstitious  age 
the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were 
satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  Mn. 
9,  v.  585.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  y.  bM.~Dwd.  &— 
Macrob.  Saturn.  5,  c.  10i— Jfe*.  14,  v.  219. 

Palinoros.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas.  It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left,  a  distaff  and  a  spin- 
dle. It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of 
Ilus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  citadel  of 
Ilium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose  that  it  fell 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygis,  or, according  toothers, 
Dardanus  received  it  as  a. present  from  his 
mother  Electra.  There  are  some  authors  who 
maintain  (hat  the  Palladium  was  made  with 
the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris;  but  Apollodo-  . 
rus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself.  On 
its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy, 
and  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  com- 
missioned to  steal  it  away.  They  effected  their 
purpose;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
some' authors,  they  were  directed  how  to  carry 
it  away  by  Helenas,  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
proved,  in  this,  unfaithful  to  his  country,  be- 
cause his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of 
Paris,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured. Minerva  was  displeased  with  the  vio- 
lence which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appeared 
to  have  received  life  and  motion,  and  by  the 
flashes  which  started  from  its  eyes,  and  its  sad- 
den springs  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  true  Pal- 
ladium, as  some  authors  observe,  was  not  car- 
ried away  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only 
one  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape, 
which  were  placed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever 
sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The 
Palladium,  therefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed 
safe  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  tineas,  and  wwas 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  the 
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[  veneration,  in  the  temple 
stance  which  none  but  tha 


,  WtKTtCf 

of  Vesta ;  a  circumstance 
vestal  virgin*  knew.  Bervdum.  1,  c.  14,  4k.— 
Ovi*  /U  6,  v.  «tt»*c  Mi  13,  r.  33*V- 
DUtwt  OnL  I.e.  6.— Anfflsrf  3,0.18.— Pimp** 
-      '    -        ~         iTlO.— "         ~     ~ 


Bal   1,  eW-Jfcmfr. 


isnnsr.  if.  I©.— Kiry.  -JCa.  a,  r. 
16C,  L  9.  v.  iM.—i>Jut  *  re*,  Asev-JAwea. 
tV-Hara  Pkryg.—Me.  3,  v.  130. 

Pallavtus,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  ae  be- 
tag  related  to  ihe  giant  Pallan.  Ovid.jm.9, 
tab.  12. 

PALLAimnaa,  the  60  sons  of  Pallas,  the  aon 
of  Paadion  and  the  brother  of  -figeua.  They 
were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  ihe  son  of  ,£geus 
whom  they  opposed  when  he  came  to  take  pos- 
ecssion  of  his  lather's  kingdom. 

Pallas,  {edit,)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
aame  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
same  either  because  she  killed  the  giant  />«/- 
las,  or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  si 
to  MuTs  her  hands  («**«)    VuL 


Palla^  L  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus 
and  Terra.  He  was  killed  by  Minerva,  who 
covered  herself  with  bis  skin,  whence,  as  some 
suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.    Jsatiad.  3*  c.  ia 

11.   A  son  of  Critts  and  Eurybia,  who 

married  the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom  he  had 
Victory,  Valour,  dkc  Buied.  Theeg.  Vid. 
Part  IX 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  huntsman, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
Jisto  lor  parents  -.others,  Jupiter  and  Ybia,  or 
Onen.  Lucian,  Hyginas,  Ac  support  that  he 
was  Ihe  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  she 
daughter  of  Icarius.  Some  authors  maintain 
i  hat  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan  during  the 
a  bsence  of  Ulysses»in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that 
be  was  tbe  offspring  of  all  the  suiters  that  fre- 
quented the  palace  of  Penelope,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  name  .of  Pan,  which  signifies  all  of 
every  thing.  He  had  two  small  horns  on  bis 
head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  bis  none  flat, 
and  his  legH,  thighs,  tail,  and  feet,  were  those  of 
a  goat.  Tbe  education  of  Pan  was  intrusted 
to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Since ;  but  tbe 
nurse,  according  to  Homer,  terrified  at  tbe  sight 
of  such  a  monster,  fled  away  and  left  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  beasts  by  his 
father,  and  carried  to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and 
tbe  gods  long  entertained  themselves  with  the 
oddity  of  his  appearance.  Bacchus  was  great- 
ly pleased  with  aim.  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Pan.  Tbe  god  of  shepherds  chiefly  .resided  in 
Arcadia,  where  the  woods  and  the.  mbst  rugged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
Che  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Sy- 
rinx, in  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
same  name  who  was  changed  into  a  reed.  The 
worship  of  Pan  was  well  established,  particular- 
ly in  Arcadia,  where  be  gave  oracles  on  mount 
Lyomas.  His  festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Lyooa,  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander ,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of 
the  Luperoalfa.  The  worship, and  the  different 
function*  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  ranked  before  the  other  IS  gods  whom  the 


w^ihcgtaafcofscaemaityanowKfcyft.  Ha 
statues  represented  him  a*  a  goat,  ae*  Decease 
he  waa  really  such,  hot  this  was  done  far  mys- 
terious reasons.  He  was  the  embtem  of  iecev 
dity,  and  they  looked  upon  him  an  tbeprarapfe 
of  all  thing*.  His  horns,  an  aueae  ateem, 
represented  tbe  rays  of  the  ana,  nod  the  hr*> 
aess  of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  ihe  tit*. 
city  and  the  rud4inemof  hiscocaplexion.  Ts« 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  was  the  syav 
bol  of  the  Armament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and  iee 
denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth,  sack  n 
the  woods  and  plants.  He  appeared  as  a  goa 
because,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their 
war  against  the  giants.  Pan  tiansibnned  huraea 
into  a  goat ;  an  example  which  waainanaediaiefr 
followed  by  ail  the  deities.  Pan,  according  ro 
some  is  the  same  aa  Faunas,  and  he  is  the  chid 
of  all  the  Saiyrs.  Plutarch  mentions  that,  a 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voire 
waa  heard  near  the  Echinadee  m  the  loam 
Sea,  whkh  exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  ra 
dead.  This  waa  readily  believed  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  astrologers  were  coaaaked,  sat 
they  were  unable  to  explain  the  naeaaing  of  so 
supernatural  a  voice,  which  probably  proceeded 
from  the  imposition  of  one  of  Ihe  courtiers  vk* 
attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.  In  Egypt,  in  ihe 
town  of  Mendes  which  word  also  tagaiaes  a 
goat,  there  was  a  sacred  goat,  kept  waa  ike . 
most  ceremonious  sanctity.  The  death  of  this 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  greats* 
solemnities ;  and,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  be* 
oame  the  cause  of  a  universal  amoaraiag.  A« 
Pan  usually  terrified  the  inhabttanta  of  ike 
neighbouring  country,  that  land  of  fear  whkfc 
often  seises  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  from  ham  the  name  rf 
panic  fear.      Ovid.  FasL  1,  v.  39av  La>.  *<7. 

am.  l,  v.  68&—  virg.  a.  i,  v.  17.   jK*.  a,  r 

343.  G.  3,  v.  3»— J*«.  3,  v.  142.— Pets,  ft, 
c.  30.— JtoJ.  13,  v.  337.—  Fhrre  da  JU  JL— x  r 
3«— Zie.  1,  e.  is—ZH*nfs.  Bed.  \s—Ber*d»L  % 
c.  46  and  145,  be—Died.  1.— Orpam*  Bern*. 
10.— Homer.  Hymn,  in  Pan. — jGaciaa.  Dmi. 
Merc  4-  Pan.—ApoUod.X  c  4. 

Panacea,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  JEscnlapio*, 
who  presided  over  health.  lVuaeav.  9,  v.  916— 
PUm.  3a,o.  11,  Ac. 

Panoa,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  msadei 
one  over  tbe  openings  of  roads,  and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Varrmde  P.  R. 
1.— 4.GMf.l3.c.83. 

Pajjdarob,  1    VUL    Part  IL H.  Am- 

tive  of  Crete,  punished  with  death  for.  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  theft  of  Tantalus.  What  this 
theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sop- 
pose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  from  the  tables  of  the  goda  to  which  he 
had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a 
dog  which  watched  Jupiter's  temple  ia  Crete, 
in  which  crime  Pandarus  was  concerned,  sad 
for  which  he  suffered.  Pandarus  had  tea 
daughters,  Catniro  and  Clytia,  who  were  also 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  saddea  deals 
and  left  without  friends  or  protectors.  Vena* 
badcompassicm  upon  them,  and  the goddesses 
were  all  equally  interested  m  their  welfare.  Ve- 
nus wished  still  to  make  their  happiness  mere 
complete,  aad  prayed  Jupiter  to  jrraat  thea 
kind  aad  tender  husbands.    But  inberahwee 


Romans  called  Conmden.    He  was  worshipped  { the  Harpies  carried  away  the  r 'train*,  and  *V> 
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vercd  them  to  the  Eumenides  to  share  the 
uaishsneat  which  their  father  suffered.     Pmu. 
0,c30-iWer.     VW.  Part  11. 
Pakdams,  of  Pajuubjsos,  a  man  who  had  a 
aughter  called  Philomela.  Some  suppose 
rofAthen 


i  be  the  same  at  Pandioa,  king 

Panboua,  a  surname  of  Yeans,  expressive 
f  her  great  power  over  the  affections  oT  man* 
incL 

Pammpibs,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god 
f  love  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
rho  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of'  whom 
ras  the  vulgar,  called  Pandcmus,  and  another 
{  a  pacer,  and  more  celestial  origin,  PhU.  in 
Irei. 

Pandion,  a  king  of  Athens^  son  <*  Erich- 
ion  and  Pasitfiea,  who  succeeded  his  lather. 
1. 0. 1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
'hiloraela.  Erechthetts,  and  Bute*  Daring 
is  reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  corn, 
rine,  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
tacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Luica.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against 
.tabHacnskingof  Boeotia,  and  gave  hisdaagu- 
ix  Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereas,  king  of 
?  brace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treatment 
rhich  Philomela  received  from  her  brother-in- 
iw,  Terreus  (Vid.  Philomela)  was  the  source 
f  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died,  through 
xcess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign  of  40  years. 
——There  was  also  another  Pandion,  son  of 
tecrops,  2d,  bv  Metiaduca,  who  succeeded  to  his 
uher,  B.  C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  hispa- 
;rnal  dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Me- 
ara,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  mar- 
iage,  and  resigned  his  crown  u>  him.  Pandion 
ecante  father  of  four  children,  called  from  him 
*andumid<e,  jEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lv» 
us.  The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his 
liner's  kingdom.  Some  authors  have  confound- 
d  the  two  Pandiona  together  in  such  an  indis- 
riminate  manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
nly  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
bat  Philomela  and  Procne  were  the  daughters 
ot  of  Pandioa  the  1st,  but  of  Pandion  the  2d. 
-)oid.  Mtk  6,v.  67a—  Apolled.  3,  c.  15l—  Pom. 
f  c.  5.—  Hygin.  fab.  48. 

Pandora,  I.  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
lorta)  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the 
pinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made 
rith  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter, 
'ho  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and  artifice  of 
'rometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  When  this 
'oman  of  clay  had  been  made  bv  the  artist,  and 
eceived  life,  all  the  gods  vied  in  making  her 
resents.  Venus  save  her  beauty  and  the  art 
f  pleasing ;  the  Graces  gave  her  the  power  of 
iptiratinp;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
lercury  instructed  her  in  eloquence ;  and  Mi- 
'rva  gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  orna- 
lents.  From  all  these  valuable  presents,  which 
lie  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
ailed  Pvndort^  which  intimates  that  she  had 
•ceived  every  necessary  gift,  ***  tup>v.  Jupi- 
•r,  alter  this,  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which 
lie  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  who  mar- 
ied  her ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god, 
lercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The 
nfnl  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
e  hod  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
**t  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away 
mm  the  sun  to  animate  his  man  of  clay,  he 


sent  away  Pandora  without  sufiering  himself 
to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His  brother 
Epimetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same  pru- 
dence and  sagacity.  He  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented  . 
to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a  multitude  of  evils  ' 
and  distempers  which  dispersed  themselves  a>\ 
over  the  world,  and  which,  from  that  fetal  mo- 
ment, have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race. '  Hope  was  the  only  one  who  remained,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who 
has  the  wonderful  power  of  easing  the  labours 
of  man,  and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  sor- 
rows less  painful  in  life.  Hesiod,  Theog.  e> 
Diet.—Apollod.  L,  c.  l^Pous.  1.  c.  34.-- By- 
gin.  14. — »-II.  A  daughter  of  Erech  theus,  king 
of  Athens.  She  was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who  « 
sacrificed  herself  for  her  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Boeotian  war. 

pAHoaosoe,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse,  She 
was  the  only-  one  of  the  sisters  who  bad  not  the 
fatal  cariosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva 
had  intrusted  to  their  care,  {Vid.  EricAtko- 
aiiu,)  for  which  a  temple  was  raised  to  her  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  to  ber 
honour,  called  Pandresia.  Ovid,  MeL.  2,  v.  738. 
—ApolLxL  l—Pam*.  K  6c. 

PiMOMPHJBDS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  or 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  from  him 
their  knowledge  of  futurity,  (w  omnis,  o/tfi, 
vox)     Ovid.  Met.   11,  v.  m.^Uemer.Jl.  8. 

Pan6px,  or  Pan6p£a,  one  of  the  Nereides, > 
whom  sailors  general  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
name  signifies,  firing  every  assistance,  or  see- 
ing every  iking.  Hesiod.  Theog.  Q&l.—  Virg. 
Mn.  6,  v.  825. 

EiNdFEua,  a  son  of  Phocus  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
war  against  the  Teleboens  He  was  father  to 
Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Pans.  2,  c.  29,— ApoUod. 
2,c4.    TO.  Part  L 

Pantbscs,  ojr  Panthui,  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  coon- 
try  was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  -Eneas  and  was  killed.  Virg.  JSn. 
9.  v.  429. 

Paphm,  a  Surname  of  Venus  because  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. 

Pafbto,    Vid  Pygmalion. 

Paegb.  powerful  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho, the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  are  born,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachesis  spun  oat  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life ;  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cat  the  thread  of  human 
life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  different  func- 
tions are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient  verse : 

(^Mkoc^Msnrttinei^LaeXetU 

The  name  of  Pares*,  according  to  Varro,  i*  de 

rived  a  pariu  or  parturiendo,  because  they  pre* 
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tided  over  (he  birth  of  men,  and  by  corruption, 
Ihe  word  p*r€a  is  formed  from  jmrta  or  partus, 
bur,  according  to  Servius,  tbey  are  called  so  by 
Antiphrasis,  quad  nemini  par  cant.  The  pow- 
er of  the  Pares;  was  great  and  extensive.  Some 
suppose  that  they  were  subjected  to  none  of  the 
gods  but  Jupiter;  while  others  support  that 
even  Jupiter  Himself  was  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands; and,  indeed,  we  see  the  father  of  the 
gods,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  unwilling  to  see  Patro- 
clesjperish,  yet  obliged  or  the  superior  power  of 
the  Fates  to  abandon  him  to  his  destiny.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinions,  they  were 
the"  arbiters  of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind, 
and  whatever  good  or  evil  befalls  us  in  the 
world  immediately  proceeds  from  the  Pates  or 
Parcsc.  Some  make  them  ministers  of  the  king 
of  hell,  and  represent  them  as  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  his  throne ;  others  represent  them  as  placed 
on  radiant  thrones,  amidst  the  celestial  spheres, 
clothed  in  robes  spangled  with  stars,  and  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads.  According  to  Pan- 
sanias,  the  names  of  the  Pares  were  different 
from  those  already  mentioned.  The  most  an- 
cient of  all,  as  the  geographer  observes  was  Ve- 
nus Urania,  whopresiaed  over  the  birth  of  men ; 
the  second  was  Fortune ;  Ilythia  was  the  third. 
To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  lire.  The  worship  of  the 
Parcae  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece.  They  received  the  same  worship  as 
the  Furies,  and  their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to 
them  black  sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  Parcae  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women,  with  chaplets  made  with  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus. 
They  were  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet 
of  the  same  colour,  bound  with  chaplets.  One 
of  them  held  a  distaff,  another  the  spindle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which 
she  cut  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun. 
Their  dress  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She 
holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  robe  which  Lachesis  wore  was 
variegated  with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and 
near  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
pos was  clothed  in  black ;  she  hejd  scissors  in 
ner  hand,  with  clews  of  thread  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  con- 
tain. Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  inven- 
tions of  tnese  Greek  letters,  a,  /?,  n,  t,  »,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
Greeks  call  the  Parcae  by  the  different  names  of 
pnioa,  diva,  *ij0t  n/zapcfin,  which  are  expressive 
of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Hcsiod.  TUog.  $•  scut.  Her. — Pans.  1,  c.  40, 1. 
3.c.  11,  1.  5,  c.  15.— Homer.  11.  90.  Od.  7.— 
'tlieocrit,  1. — CaUimach.  in  Dian.. — .Elian. 
Anim.  10. — Pindar.  Olymp.  10,  Nem.  l.—  Eu- 
rip.  in  Jfhig. — Pint,  de  facie  in  orbe  Jjuna. — 
Hygin.  xn  praef.  fab.  A  fab.  277. —  Varro. — 
firph.  kijmn.  58. — ApoUon.  1,  Ac. — Claudian. 
de  rapt.  Prot. — Lycovh.  A  TJtetx,  6tc.—Horat. 
8,  od.  6,  Ac—  Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  53X—Lucan.  3. 
— Virg.  Eel.  4,  Mn.  3,  Ac— Senee,  in  Here. 
Fur  Stat.  Theb.6. 
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Parthaow,  a  son  of  Agenor  and 
who  married  Euryte,  daughter  of  Hippodana^ 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  among  whoa 
were  CEneos  and  Sterope,  Panuaea  was 
brother  to  Demonice,  the  mother  of  Breams  by 
Mars,  and  also  to  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Tfcestias. 
He  is  called  Porthensby  Homer,  ML  14.— AmU 
lod.  1,  c.  7.  -Hygm.  fab.  129  and  239. 

Pabtm6i»6pjscs,  a  son  of  Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Mitankn  and 
another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  who  accompanied  Adrastus  the  king  cf 
Argoa  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
was  killed  bv  Amphidicus.  Apollod.  3,  c  9.- 
P*w.3,c.  l*,1.9,c.  19. 

Pasiphae,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Per* 
sefs,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete.  She 
disgraced  herself  by  an  unnatural  passion, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist  Daedalus. 
Minoa  had  four  sons  by  Pasiphae,  Casxrev. 
Deucalion,  Glaocns,  and  Androgens,  and  three 
daughters,  Hecate,  Ariadne,  ana  Phaedra  [Fal 
Minotaurus.)  Plata  de  Mtn. — PhU.in  Tao. 
—Apallod.  2,  c.  l.—Virg.  Mn  6,  t.  21  ifr- 
gin.  fab.  40.— Diod.  4.— Ovid.  Heraid.  4,  v.  57 
and  165. 

PJtTaftcLUS.     FW.  Partll. 

PATaous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
he  reigned  in  thTee  different  places,  in  hea«ea, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.    Poms.  9. 

Patulous,  a 'surname  of  Janus,  which  he 
received  a  pitted  because  the  doors  of  his  temple 
were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war.  Some 
suppose  that  he  received  it  because  he  presided 
over  gates,  or  because  the  year  began  by  the  ce- 
lebration of  his  festivals.     Ovid.  Fbsl,  i,  v.  139. 

Paventia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  ter- 
ror at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  protect 
her  votaries  from  its  effects.  Aug.  de  m.  4. 
ell. 

Pavor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re- 
ceived divine  honours  among  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power,  as 
the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  nwtf 
solemn  manner.  Toll  us  Hostilios,  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also  to 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness,  tie.  de  Nat 
D.8,c.  17. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  sarnie, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Plotus.  the 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  that  peace 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence ;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar  to  her 
honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by  Tiraotbe- 
us  over  the  Lacedaemonian  power,  though  Plu- 
tarch asserts  it  had  been  done  after  the  conquests 
of  Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  was  represent- 
ed among  the  Romans  with  the  horn  of  plenty, 
and-  also  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand. 
The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Commod'is.  Tt  was  customary 
for  men  of  learning  to  assemble  in  that  temple 
and  even  to  deposite  their  wriimcs  there,  as  in  a 

}>lace  of  the  greatest  security.   Therefore,  when 
t  was  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also  man} 
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valuable  things,  jewels,  and  immense  treasures, 
were  lost  in  the  general  conflagration.  C.  Aep. 
is*  Timetk.  2,—Plmt  im  dm.— Poms.  9,  c.  la 
Psus,  a  shepherd,  who,  according  to  some, 
net  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was 
burnt.  Thehero  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows, 
JkpoUotLZ. 

Pkdasus,  I.  a  son  of  Bucolioo,  the  son  of  La- 
omedon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads, 
He  was.  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Euryalue, 

Howxr.  M.  6,  7.  31. II.  One  of  the  four 

horses  of  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  immortal, 
like  the  other  three,  he  was  killed  by  Sarpedon 
Id.  16.     Fid.  Part  L 

Pcoasidbs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from, 
the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain  which 
Pegasus  bad  raised  from  the  ground  by  striking 
it  with  bis  foot.     Ovid.  Her.  15,  v.  27. 

PiGAsit,  a  name  given  to  CEnone  by  Ovid, 
(Her.  50  because  she  was  daughter  of  the  river 
(»»»y»i)*(5cbrenus, 

Pegasus,  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off  her 
head.  He  received  his  name  from  his  being 
born,  according  to  Hesi-jd,  near  the  sources 
(irtyq)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  born  he  left 
the  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
with  his  foot,  he  raised^  a  fountain  which  has 
been  called  Hippocrene.  He  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Muses;  and  being  afterwards 
tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was  given  to 
Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chimatra.  No  sooner 
was  this  fiery  monster  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
threw  down  his  rider,  because  he  was  a  mortal, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  more  received  opin- 
ion, because  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven. 
This  act  of  temerity  in  Bellerophon  was  pu- 
nished by  Jupiter,  who  sent  an  insect  lo  torment 
Pegasas,  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  his  rider. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupiter. 
Perseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on 
the  borne  Pegasus  when  he  destroyed  the  sea 
monster  whieh  was  going  to  devour  Andromeda. 
Hesiod.  Tk€og.  Vte.—Horat.  4.  od.  11,  v,  20.— 
Homer,  U  6,  v.  lTV.—Apollod.  2,  c.  3  and  4  — 
Lmcapkr.  \1.—Pau$.  19,  c.  3  and  A.— Ovid.  Met. 
4,'v.  785.— ifyrt».  fab.  57. 

Pbmroe,  a  daughter  of  Potneus,  who  re-es- 
tablished the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Boeotia.  She 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  Fasti.  0, 
c.25. 

Pclabgu*,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
S  icy  on,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Peloponnesus, 

Pri.btr*5nii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
the,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  ef  PeU- 
ihrtmhM,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  O.  3  v.  115.— Ovid. 
Jtitt.  12,  v.  452.— fuean.  6,  v.  387. 

Pelbcs,  a  kins  **  Thcssalv,  son  .of  JEacus 
and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Ch iron.  He  mar- 
ried Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
mortal.   He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 


brother  Pboeus,  and  on  that  account  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of  Ac- 
tor, who  reigned  at  Phthia,  or,  according  to  the 
less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Ceyx. 
king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purified  of  his 
murder  by  Eury tu&,  wilh  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  the  monarch  gave  him  his  daughter  Ami- 
gone  in  marriage.  Some. time  after  this,  Peleus 
and  Euryius  went  to  the  chase  of  the  Calydooian 
boar,  where  the  father-in-law  was  accidentally 
killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  son-in-law  .bad 
aimed  at  the  beast.  This  unfortunate  event 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  from  the  court  of 
Phthia,  and^e  retired  to  Iolchos,  where  he  was 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  by  Acastus 
the  king  of  the  country.  His  residence  at  Iol-  ' 
chos  was  short ;  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  ■  Acas- 
tus, became  enamoured  of  him ;  and  when  she 
found  him  insensible  to  her  passionate  decla- 
ration, she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  believed  the  ac-  * 
cusations  of  his  wife;  but,  not  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality  by  putting  him  instantly  to 
death,  he  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there 
to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  hcmight  become  the 
prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place.  The  or- 
ders of  Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed ;  but 
Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his  grand- 
son Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
As  soon  as  be  bad  been  delivered  from  danger. 
Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to  punish  the  ill 
treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Acastus. 
He  forcibly  tpok  Iolchos,  drove  the  king  from 
his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the  wickedl 
Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pe-  , 
leus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms  ] 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  were  rejected,  and  as  be  was 
a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Peleus  became  more  ani- 
mated from  her  refusal ;  he  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  informed  him  that  to 
obtain  Thetis  he  roust  surprise  her  while  she 
was  asleep  in  her  grotto  near  the  shores  of 
Thessaly.  This  advice  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  Thetis  unable  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  consented  to  marry  htm. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  all  the  gods  attended,  and  made 
them  each  the  roost  valuable  presents.  The 
goddess  of  discord  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  who  wa*  not  present  Vid.  Discordia. 
From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  was 
born  Achilles,  whose  education  was  early  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  afterwards 
to  Phcenix,  the  son  of  Aroyntor.  Achilles  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  his  father's, 
troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  having  a  son  who 
was  superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  in- 
trepidity. The  death  of  Achilles  was  the 
source  of  grief  to  Peleus ;  and  Thetis,  to  com- 
fort her  husband,  promised  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  ofrtne  is?-  _ 
and  of  Leuce,  where  he  would  see  and  con- " 
verse  with  the  manes  of  his  son.  Peleus  had  a 
daughter  called  Potvdora,  by  Antigone.  H&~ 
mer.  11.  9,  v.  482. — Evriv.  in  Artdrom. — Caiul. 
de  fifapt.  Pel.  <f»  Ttel.—Ovid.  Oer&id.  5.  Fast. 
2,  Met.  11,  fab,  7  and  B.—Avollod.  3,  c.  12.-  - 
Paus.  2,  c.  29.— Died.  4—Hygi*.  ran.  54. 
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PuiAtna^tbedajn^tawaf  Peluw*    FW.JV 

Psuaa,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleu*,  was  sou 
ef  Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
neus.  His  birth  was  concealed  from  the  world 
by  his  mother,  who  wished  her  father  to  be  ig- 
norant of  her  incontinence.  He  was  exposed 
in  the  woods,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by 
shepherds/and  he  received  the  name  of  PelUs, 
from  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face. 
Some  time  after  this  adventure.  Tyro  married 
Cretheus,soa  of  JGolua,  king  of  Iolcoos,  and  be- 
came mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  ASson 
was  the  eldest  Mean  I  mm,  Pelias  visited  his 
mother,  and  was  received  in  her  family,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cretbcus,  he  unjustly  seined 

*  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of 
Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strength- 
en himself  in  his  usurpation,  Pelias  conaaTted 
the  oracle ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  beware  oC 
one  of  the  descendants  of  <d£olua,  who  should 

'come  to  his  court  with  ode  foot  shod  and  the 
other  bare,  he  privalelv  removed  the  sod  of 
JSson,  after  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he 
was  dead.  These  precautions  proved  abortive. 
Jason,  the  son  of  JEsoo,  who  had  been  educated 
by  Chiron,  returned  to  lokhos  when  arrived  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom.  Pelias  told  him  that  he  would  vol- 
untarily resign  the  crown  to  him  if  he  went  to 
Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pbryxus,  the  son 
of  Athainas,  whom  JEctes  had  cruelly  murder- 
ed. This  was  accepted  by  the  young  hero,  and 
his  intended  expedition  was  made  known  all 
over  Greece.  Vid.  Jfeam,  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jason,  in  'the  Argonautic  expedition, 
Pelias  murdered  Amo*  and  nil  his  family ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Ovid, 
JEaon  was  still  living  when  the  Argonauts  re- 
turned, and  was  restored  to' the  vigour  of  youth 
by  the  magic  of  Medea.  The  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias, who  had  received  the  patronymic  of  Pe- 
liades,  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their  father's 
infirmities  vanish  by  the  same  powerful  arts. 
Medea  who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband  Jason  bad  received  from  Pe- 
lias, raised  the  desires  of  ibe  Peliades,  by  euu 
ting  an  old  ram. to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flesh  in 
a  caldron,  and  afterwards  turning  it  into  a  fine 
young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this  success* 
ful  experiment,  the  Peliades  cut  their  father's 
body  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn  all  his  blood 
from  his  veins,  on  the  assurance  that  Medea 
would  replenish  them  bvher  incarnations.  The 
limbs  were  immediately  put  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water;  but  Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to 
be  totally  consumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Pe- 
liades the  promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of 
Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  burial.  The  Pe* 
liases  were  four  in  number,  Alceste,  Pisidice, 
Pelopea,  and  HippotbOe,  to  whom  Hyginus 
adds  Medusa.  Their  mother's  name  was  An* 
axibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  Philomache,  the 
daughter  of  Amphion .  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliadet  fled  to  the  court  of  Admctus,  where 
Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelias,  pursued  them 
and  took  their  protector  prisoner.  The  Peliades 
died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia.  Hvfin.  fab, 
12,  13*  and  U.—Ovid.  MH.1,  fab.  S  and  4.— 
Beroid.  12,  v.  189.— Pom,  8,  c.  U.—ApoOod 
1,  c  9.—SeneeM  in  Ahd.—Apollod.  Atg.  L— 
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Piker**,  or  PftuStu.    Fat  Part  a 

Pfcum,  a  celebrated  prince,  so*  of  T« 
king  of  Phrygia.    The mother'snaine  was  Ea 
ryanaasa,  or,  according  to  others,  Eapryieae,  or 
Eurystemiata,  or  Dion*.    He  was  maraered  by 
hi*  lather,  who  wished  to  try  the  divinity  of  an 
gods  who  had  visited  Phrygia,  by  pine  jug  aa 
their  table  the  limbs  of  has  son.    1Tie  gods  per- 
ceived his peindious  cruelty, and iney  refused* 
touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whoan  the  feeeat 
loss  of  her  daughter  had  tendered  i 
and  inattentive.    She  eat  one  of  the  : 
of  Peloaa,  and  therefore,  when  Jupiter 
passion  on  his  (ate,  and  restored  him  Go  life,  he 
Dteced  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that  which 
Cereshad  devoured.    This  shoulder  had  an  un- 
common power,  and  it  could  heal,  by  its  very 
touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove  everv  dis- 
order.   Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of  *Taa- 
talns  was  invaded  by  Trea,  king  of  Troy,  ee 
pretence  that  he  had  carried  away  his  souGssv- 
medes.    This  rape  had  been  eoauonitted  by  Ju- 
piter himself:  the  war,  nevertheless,  was  car- 
ried on,  and  Tantalus,  defeated  and  turned,  was 
obliged  to  fly  wkh  his  son  Pelopa,  and  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confuted 
by  some,  who  support  that  Tantalus  did  not  fr 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before 
conmed  by  Jontter  in  the  infernal  regions  for 
hie  impiety,  and  therefore  Petops  was  the  only 
one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted  Pe- 
lopa came  to  Pisa,  where,  (  Vid.  (Bmusu)  he 
married  Hippodamia,  According;  to  some  au- 
thors, Pelopa  had  received  some  winged  bora* 
torn  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enabled  o 
outrun  (Enomaus.    When  he  had  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  HippodaauYs 
possession,  be  extended  his  conquest  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  from  him  the  pen- 
insula, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  nieaarcss, 
received  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.   Peiops, 
after  death  received  divine  honours ;  and  be  ass 
as  much  revered  above  alltbe  other  heroes  of 
Grreeee,  as  Jupiter  was  above  the  rest  of  the 
gods.  *  He  had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that 
of  Jupiter,  where  Hercules  consecrated  to  bin 
a  small  portion  of  land,  and  offered  to  hhv  s 
sacrifice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  bed 
been  offered  was  religiously  observed,  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  on  coming  in- 
to oflce,  made  there  an  onerine;  of  a  black  nun. 
During  the  sacrifice  the  soothsayer  was  net  al- 
lowed, as  at  other  times,  to  have  a  share  of  the 
victim ;  and  all  such  as  offered  victims  reeer?* 
ed  a  price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.  The 
white  poplar  was  generally  used  in  the  sacrifi- 
ces made  to.  Jupiter  and  to  Pelopa.    The  chil- 
dren of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia  were  Pitheas. 
Trmxene,  Atreus,  Thyeates,  Ac.    Taeniae  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  miivmaltr 
agreed  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hip*> 
damia.    Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium  ef 
th  e  Trojans  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Petal 
His  descendants  were  called  FuIoptAe,    Pin- 
dar says  that  Neptune  took  him  up  to  heaves, 
to  become  the  cupbearer  to  the  vods,  froa 
which  be  was  expelled  when  the  impiety  ofTav 
talus  wished  to  make  mankind  partake  of  nV 
nectar  and  the  entertainments  of  the  eak 
Some  suppose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  it 
rcmunenviratetae  victory  which,  he  had  < 
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ed  over  OEaaaum*.  Pm*.  6.  &  1,  dco— 4**t» 
lad.  2,  c.  b.—Enrip.  in  fykig^Diod.  l—Strab. 
S.—MeiA,  I,  e.  18.— Pindar.  Od.  1.— Vsrg.  Q. 
3,  r.  1^-OvuL  ili*\6,  t.  404,  4uL—Hygin.  fab. 

9,6&a&d&. 

Penatbs,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  end  the  do* 
mestic  affairs  of  femUiea.  They  were  called' 
Ptiudes,  because  they  were  generally  placed  in 
the  lattermost  and  Boost  secret  psms  of  the  house, 
am-  ptmlisamd  odium  parte,  quod,  as  Cicero 
says,  pentius  imndnU.  The  place  where  they 
stood  was  afterwards  called  JVaa*iwJia,and 
they  themselves  received  the  name  of  Pmetm- 
lu.  It  was  ia  the  option  of  every  master  of  a 
family  to  choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Ju- 
piter and  apme  of  the  superior  gods  are  often, 
in  veiled  as  patrons  of  domestic  aiaiis.  Accord* 
iag  to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into 
four  classes  j  the  first  comprehended  all  the  ce- 
lestial, the  second  the  sea-gods,  the  third  the 
gods  of  hell,  and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  The  Pe- 
nates were  originally  the  names  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them ;  but  Brutus;  who  expelled 
the  Tarquins,  abolished  this  custom,  when 
offerings  were  made  to  them,  their  statutes  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic ;  and 
besides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set  apart  for 
their  worship,  their  festivals  were  celebrated 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Cic  4t  NmL  D.  8,  c. 
27.     Ver.  %—Dumys.  1. 

PfiNBLOPE.     Vid.  Part  II.  > 

Pjbnthesil&a,  a  queen  of  the  Amasons,  daugh- 
ter of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She  came 
to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  year  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by  wham  she 
was  skip.  The  hero  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Pentbesilea,  when  he  stripped  her  of 
her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears  lor  having 
too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury.  Ther- 
aites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero,  for 
which  ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed.  The 
death  of  Thersites  so  offended  Diomedes,  that 
he  dragged  the  body  of  Pentbesilea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seamander.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  enamour- 
ed of  the  Amazon  before  he  fought  with  her, 
and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called  Cayater. 
Dictot  CrH.  3  and  4.— Pom.  10,  e,  31.— Q  Ge- 
lab.  l.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  495,  1.  11,  r.  ©TO.— 
Dares  Pkryp.—Lyccpkr.  in  Cass.  996,  Ac.— 
ffyrin.  fab.  113. 

Prntbbus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divinity  of  Bacchus  wasattended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  forbade 
his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  his  new  god ; 
and  when  the  Theben  women  had  gone  out  of 
the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Pee- 
Ihens,  appr  ed  of  the  debauchery  which  at* 
tended  the  solemnity,  commanded  bis  soldiers 
*o  destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals.. 
This,  however,  wae  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accord- 
ingly he  hid  himself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci» 
thsffon,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity 
.  soon  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried  bv  the  bac- 
chanals, and  thev  all  rushed  upon  mm    His 
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mother  was  (he  first  who  attacked  him ;  her  ex- 
ample was  instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters, 
Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to 
pieces.  Euripides  introduces  Bacchus  among 
bis  priestesses,  when  Penthens  was  put  to 
death;  but  Ovid,  who  relates  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner,  diners  from  the  Greek  poet  only 
m  saying,  that  not  Bacchus  himself,  but  one  of 
his  priests  was  present  The  tree  on  which 
the  bacchanals  found  PeBtheus,  was  cut  dowr. 
by  the  Corinthians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and 
with  it  two  statutes  ef  the  god  of  wine  were 
made,  and  placed  in  the  forum.  Bygin.  fab 
164.— Tftesertt. 9&— Ovid.  Met.  3,  tab.  7, 8,  and 
9.—Virg.  JBm.  4r  v.  489.— Paus.  %  c.  6.— A»#J- 
lod.  3,  c.  5.— Buripid.  in  BacdL— flense.— 
Plutni*.  A  Bipp. 

Phruix.     Vid.  Talus. 

Pntraou,  I.  the  seeoLd  wife  of  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydon,  was  daughter  of  Hippooous.  She 
became  mother  of  Tideue.  Hygtn.  fab.  69.— 
II.  A  daughter  of  Alcatheus,  sold  by  her  fathei 
on  suspicion  that  she  was  courted  by  Telamon 
sonof£acus,kingof  JEgina.  She  was  carried 
to  Cyprus,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of  8a- 
ktrnis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of 
Ajax.  She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to 
some.    She  is  also  called  Eriboea.    Paus.  1,  c. 

17  and  43.— Jfygtu.  97. HI.  The  wife  of 

Porybus,  king  ofCorioth,  who  educated  OBdi- 
pus  as  her  own  child. 

PxBJcursfEHUs,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Nolens,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Neptune,  his  grandfather,  the  pow* 
er  of  changing  himself  into  whatever  shape  he 
pleased.    ApoUod.—Ovid.  Met  IS,  y.  566. 

PxrmAnk,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Meianipeus.  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Synnts,  the  famous  robber  whom  Theseus 
killed.  She  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eo- 
rytus,  by  consent  of  Theseus.  Phd.  in  Thss. 
— Pans.  10,  c.  96. 

PnumtLA,  a  daughter  of  Hrppodamus,  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
Achetous.  She  was  changed  into  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  became  one  of  the  Echi- 
nacea.   Otnd.  MA.  8,  v.  790. 

Pnao,  or  Pkrone,  a  daurhter  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos,  by  Chloris.  Vid.  Mekmpus.  She 
became  mother  of  Talaus.  Hbmtr.  Od.  11,  v. 
284.— Propert.  9,  el.  8,  v.  VJ.—Paus.  4,  c.  36*. 
Vid.  Part  IT. 

Pnuefcraoivz,  called  also  Proserpine.    Vid. 


PEueeus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Dense,  the 
daughter  of  Acristus,  thrown  into  the  sea  with 
his  mother.  Vid.  Danat.  The  slender  boat 
which  carried  Dense  and  her  son  was  driven 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
geriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  called  Dictys,  and  carried 
to  PoWdecte*,  the  king  ef  the  place.  Perseus 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priest  of  Mi» 
nerval  temple.  His  rising  genius  and  manly 
courage,  however,  soon  displeased  Polydectea, 
who  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, at  which  it  was  requisite  all  such 
as  came  should  present  the  monarch  with  n 
beautiful  horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number 
of  the  invited,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as 
Polydectea  knew  that  he  could  not  receive  fro* 
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bin  the  present  which  he  expected  rrom«ll  the 
test.  Nevertheless  Pencils,  who  wished  not  to 
appear  inferior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
toM  the  king,  that  as  he  could  not  give  him  a 
horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  the  Oorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortality.  Vid.  Chrgmu.  Poly dectee  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  Perseus  departed  for  the 
country  of  those  formidable  monsters.  Baring 
cot  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  he  continued  his 
journey  across  the  deserts  of  Lira,  but  the  ap- 
proach of  night  obliged  him  to  alight  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauretania.  He  went 
to  the  monarch's  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  kind  reception  by  announcing  himself  as  the 
son  of  Jupiter;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  bis  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  of  their 
fruit  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  refused  Perseus  the  hospitably 
he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered  violence  to  his 
person.  Perseus,  finding  himself  inferior  to  his 
powerful  enemy,  showed  him  Medusa's  head, 
and  instantly  Atlas  was  changed  into  a  large 
mountain  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the  de- 
serts of  Africa.  On  the  morrow  Perseus  con- 
tinued his  flight,  and  as  he  passed  across  the 
territories  of  Libya,  he  discovered,  on  the  coasts 
*f  Ethiopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  exposed 
to  a  set-monster.  He  was  struck  at  the  sight, 
and  offered  her  father  Cepheus  to  deliver  her, 
and  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  bis 
labours.  The  universal  joy,  however,  was  soon 
disturbed.  Phineus,*  Andromeda's  uncle,  enter- 
ed the  palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
attempted  to  carry  away  the  bride,  whom  he 
had  courted  and  admired  fang  before  the  arrival 
of  Perseus.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  Per- 
seus must  nave  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
■  Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  himself  at  last 
with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas. 
He  showed  the  Gorgon's  head  to  his  adversa- 
ries, and  they  were  instantly  turned  to  stone, 
each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he 
then  stood.  Soon  after  this  memorable  adven- 
ture Perseus  retired  to  Serrphos,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydectes, 
who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence.  Dtctys, 
who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and  who,  as 
some1  say,  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  de- 
fended her  against  the  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible  of  his  merit  and 
of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
Seriphos,  after  he  had  with  Medusa's  head 
turned  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes  and 
the  officers  who  were  the  associates  of  his  guilt. 
He  afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  the  talaris 
and  the  wings,  to  Pfuto  the  helmet,  to  Vulcan 
the  sword,  and  to  Minerva  the  shield,  which 
they  had  lent  him  to  accomplish  the  death  of 
Medusa ;  but  as  he  was  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for  her  assist- 
ance and  protection,  he  placed  the  Gorgon's 
head  on  her  shield,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  on  her  mgis.  After  he 
bad  finished  these  celebrated  exploits,  Perseus 
expressed  a  wi*h  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  his  mother  and  Andromeda. 
When  he  reached  the  Pelopotinesian  coasts  he 
was  informed  that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larista, 


was  then  eckbratmg  funeral  j 
of  his  father.  This  intelligence  drew  him  to 
Larissa  to  signalise  hiamelf  in  throwing  the 
quoit,  of  which,  according  to  some,  he  was  the 
inventor.  But  here  be  was  attended  by  an  enl 
rate,  and  had  the  rmafortuneto  kill  a  man  with 
a  quoit  which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This 
was  no  other  than  his  grandfather  Aeraatns, 
who,  on  the  fiset  intelligence  that  his  grandson 
had  reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  his 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  court  of  bis  friend  and 
ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the 
oracle,  which  had  obliged  him  to  treat  his  daugh- 
ter with  so  much  barbarity.  Some  suppose, 
with  Paaaanias,  that  Acrisius  had  gone  to  Lt- 
rissa  10  be  reconciled  to  his  grandbion,  whose 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every -city  of  Greece; 
and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  grandfather  we* 
under  the  strongest  obligation  to  his  son-in- 
law,  as  through  him  he  had  received  his  king- 
dom, from  which  he  had  been  forcibly  driven  by 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Prestos.  This  untortu- 
( nate  murder  greatly  depressed  the  apiritsof  Per- 
seus; by  the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  entitled 
10  the  throne  of  Argos,  but  he  refused  to  reign 
there:  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  place  which 
reminded  him  of  the  parricide  be  hnaVunrbctu- 
nately  committed,  be  exchanged  his  kingdom 
for  that  of  Tiryntbua.  and  the  maritime  coast 
of  ArgoKs,  where  Mempenthes,  the  son  of 
Prestos,  then  reigned,  when  he  had  finally 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  de- 
termined to  lav  the  foundations  of  a  new  city, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominioas, 
and  which  he  called  Afycmue,  because  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sword,  called  by  the  Greeks  assess, 
had  fallen  there.  The  time  of  bis  death  is  un- 
known, yet  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he  re- 
ceived divine  honours  like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cient heroes.  He  had  statues  at  Mycenarand 
in  the  island  of  8eriphos,  and  the  Athenians 
raised  him  a  temple,  in  which  they  consecrated 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dictys,  who  had  treated 
Danae  and  her  infant  son  with  so  much  pater- 
nal tenderness.  The  Egyptians  also  paid  par- 
ticular honour  to  his  memory,  and  asnertedtaat 
be  often  appeared  among  them  wearing  shoes 
two  cubits  long,  which  was  always  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  fertility.  Perseus  had  bv  Andro- 
meda, Alcens,  Stbenelus,  Nestor,  Electryoa, 
and  Qorgopbone;  and  after  death,  according  to 
some  mythologists,  he  became  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens.  SkndoL  %  c.  91.— Apaltad.  9l  * 
4t  Ac.— Pom.  2,  c  16  and  18, 1.  3,  c.  17,  Ac 
—Aprils*.  dr/r.4,v.  1509— to*.  9,  v.  442.- 
OvuL  MeL  4,  fab.  16, 1. 6,  fab.  1,  -Ac— Jbsate, 
9,  ▼.  «W.— fltyrto.  rah.  64.— HfestW.  7V*c. 
21©,  <f  Scut..  Hire— Find.  Pfth.  7.  <*■  Oftjaspi 
3— llal.  9.— Fraprii.  «.— Aiken.  13.— Asaer. 
n.  14.~ttstte.i*  &■«***.  17. 

PsaTirrms,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  eonsum  nation  of  marriage.  Her  sav 
tue  was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal  chamber. 
yam.  apmd.  Aug.  do.  D.  6,  c  9. 

Pktuob,  a  son  of  Omens,  and  grandson  of 
Rreeutbeus.  He  reamed  in  Attica,  and  be- 
came father  of  Menestheua,  who  went  with  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  ia  represented 
by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a 
roan  and  half  a  beast  djtfM.  8,  c  ia— 
Poms.  10,  c  M. 

ffeju,a  celebrated  sow  which  infested  dm 
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neighbourhood  of  Cratyea.  It  wssdestvoyed 
by  I'heseusjas  he  was  travelling  from  Tuoesene 
lo  Athens  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father. 
Some  suppose  that  the  boar  of  Caiydon  sprang 
from  this  sow.  Phoea,  according  to  some  authors, 
was  no  other  than  a  woman  who  prostituted  her- 
self to  strangers,  whom  she  murdered  and  after- 
wards plundered.    PkU.in  Tk*$.Storab.%. 

Pbuedru,  a  daughter  of  Minos  andPasiphae, 
who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  of  Aeamas  and  Demophoon.  Venus 
inspired  Phaedra  with  an  unconquerable  passion 
for  Hippolytus  the  son  of  Theseus,  by  the  amir 
zoo  Hippolyte;  and  in  the  absence  of  Theseus, 
she  addressed  Hippolytus  with  all  the  impa- 
tience of  love.  Hippolytus  rejected  her  with 
horror  an«\  disdain;  but  Phaedra,  incensed  on 
account  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  resolved 
to  punish  his  coldness  and  refusal.  At  the  re- 
torn  of  Theseus  she  accused  Hippolytus  of  at- 
tempts upon  her  virtue.  The  credulous  father 
listened  to  the  accusation,  and,  without  hearing 
the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  banished  him 
from  bis  kingdom,  and  implored  Neptune,  who 
had  promised  to  grant  three  of  bis  requests,  to 
punish  him  in  some  exemplary  manner.  As 
#  Hippolytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horses  were 
suddenly  terrified  by  a  huge  sea-monster,  which 
Neptune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  He  was  drag- 
ged thrdugh  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  hw  horses,  and  crush- 
ed under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  When 
the  tragical  end  of  Hippolytus  was  known  at 
Athens,  Phaedra  confessed  her  erime,  and  hung 
herself  in  despair,  unable  to  survive  one  whose 
death  her  guilt  had  occasioned.  The  death  of 
Hippolytus,  and  the  infamous  passion  of  Phae- 
dra, are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  and  of  Seneca.  Phaedra  was  buried 
at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was  still  seen4n 
the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias,  near  the 
temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had  built  to  render 
the  goddess  favoarableto  her  passion.  There 
was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were 
all  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that 
Phaedra  had  done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the 
vehemence  of  her  passion  had  rendered  her 
melancholy  a*  i  almost  desperate.  She  was 
represented  in  painting  in  Apollo's  temple  at 
Delphi  as  suspended*by  a  corn,  and  balancing 
herself  in  the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood 
near  to  her  and  fixed  her  eye*  upon  her ;  a  deli* 
cate  idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  inti- 
mated her  melancholy  end.  PliU.  in  Ttes.— 
Pan*.  1,  c.  22,  1. 8,  c.  32.— Mod.  4.— ifyrm 
fab.  47  and  943. — ESirip.  «»  Senee.  <f»  in  Hip 
ptd.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  445.— Ovid.  Mkrtid.  4. 

Phjenna,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worshipped 
at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita.  La- 
cedaemon  first  paid  them  particular  honours. 
Pans.  9,  c.  35. 

Phaeton,  a  son  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus,  and 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora  according  to  Hesiod 
and  Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus.  He  is,  however,  more 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phoe- 
bus and  Clymene.  When  Epaphus,  the  son  of 
lo,  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that  he  was -not 
Ae  son  >f  Phoebus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know 
hi*  true  origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  palace  of  the  sun.    He- 


begged  Phoebus,  that  if  ha  really  were  his  father 
he  would  give  him  incontestable  proofs  of  bis  pa* 
ternal  tenderness  and  convince  the  world  of  his 
legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the  Styx  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  be  required,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered  than  Phaeton 
demanded  of  him.  to  drive  his  chariot  for  one 
day.  Phoebus  represented  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  expose  him,  but  in  vain ;  and,  as  the 
oath  was  inviolable  and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the 
father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was  to  proceed 
in  his  way  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  His 
explicit  directions  were  forgotten,  or  little  at- 
tended to;  and  no  sooner  had  Phaeton  received 
the  reins  from  his  father,  than  he  betrayed  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  guide  the  chariot. 
The  flying  horses  became  sensible  of  the  confu- 
sion or  their  driver,  and  immediately  departed 
from  their  usual  track.  Phaeton  repented  too 
late  of  his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and 
earth  were  threatened  with  a  universal  confla- 
gration, when  Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  the 
disorder  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the 
rider  with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled 
him  headlong  from  heaven  into  the  .river  Po« 
His  body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  thejplace,  and  honoured  with  a  de- 
cent burial.  His  sister  mourned  his  unhappy 
end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  by  Jupiter. 
Vid.  PkaHontiades.  According  to  the  poets, 
while. Phaeton  was  unskilfully  driving  the  cha- 
riot of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  ^Ethiopians 
was  dried  up,  and  their  skin  became  black,  a 
colour  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  great- 
est part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone; 
The  territories  of  Libya  were  also  parched  up, 
according  to  the  same  tradition,  on  account  of 
their  too  great  vicinity  to  the  sun ;  and  ever 
since,  Africa,  unable  to  recover  her  original 
verdure  and  fruitfalness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy 
country  and  uncultivated  waste.  According  to 
those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton 
was  a  Ligurian  prince  who  studied  astronomy, 
and  in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  visited  with  uncommon  heats.  The  horses 
of  the  sun  are  called  Pkaetontis  equi,  either  be- 
cause they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the 
Greek  word  {^u0w,)  which  expresses  the  splen- 
dour and  lustre  of  that  luminary.  Virg.  ABn. 
5,v.  105.— fltoirf.  Theog.  96&.—Ovid.  AfcL  1, 
fab.  17, 1. 2,  fab.  1,  Ac— ApoUan.  4,  Arg.—HtH 
rat.  4,  od.  U.—Snwc.  in  Medea.— Apolted.— 
Bvpn.  fab.  156. 

Plf  AfiTONTUBBS,  OT  PHASTONTIDEa,  the  SisteTS 

of  Phaeton. 

Phaon,  a  boatman^of-  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  from  Ve- 
nus, who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  into 
Asia;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  himself 
with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age.  Many 
were  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phaon,  and, 
among  others, -Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess. 
MHan.  F.  H.  12.— OrtU  Beroid.  21.— P*U* 
pkai.  dein.  c  4&r-Alh*».—lAuian.  in  Sim.  it 
PUisUr. 

Phbokus,  or  PmJBGJcro,  a  priest  of  Bacchus, 
the  father  of  Alpbesibma,  who  purified  Ale- 
meson  of  his  mother's  murder,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  Vid.  AUnuetm.  Ovid* 
J*£.9rr.412. 
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_-«.,  a  ramiiM  of  Jaeou,  at  being  a 
t.itive  of  Pher*. 

Phcrephatb,  a  surname  of  Proserpine,  from 
the  production  of  corn. 

Phbbjbb,  1.  a  soa  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  who 
built  Pherss  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
He  married  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Adme- 
tus  and  Lycurgus.  ApoUot.— — IL  A  son  of 
Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  clothes  which  he  had 
given  to  Glance,  Creoa's  daughter.  Foe*.  % 
t.3. 

Tluarais,  a  patronymic  of  Admetus,  son  of 
Pheres.    Omd.  MH.  8,  v.  »1. 

Pmunes,  L  a  son  of  Ajax  by  Lysine,  the 
daughter  of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lar  L 


upbraided 
lules  justly 


Miltiedes,  as  some  suppose,  was  d< 

him. IL  A  son  or  Aug 

his  father  for  not  eventing  whai  Bercales  justly 
claimed  for  cleaning  bis  stables.  VUL  Aagcos. 
He  was  placed  upon  his  father's  throne  by  Her- 
cules.   Apoiiod.  fe 

Philoctets*.     Fid.  Part  IL 

Prilolaus,  a  sen  of  Minos,  by  the  nymph" 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Pares  receiv- 
ed  its  name.  Hercules  put  him  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  killed  two  of  his  companions. 
4fMttN<.3,e.l. 

PvlomIchb,  the  wile  of  Pelias,  king  of  lol- 
cbos.  According  to  some  writers  she  was  daugh- 
ter to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  though  she  is 
more  generally  called  Anaxibia,  daughter  of 
Bias.    ApolUd.  1. 

Philomela,  a  daughter  of  Pandion.  king  of 
Athens  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  married 
Tereus  king  of  T  brace.  Procne  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her 
sister  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  bis  wife's  in- 
junctions, but  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  Paa- 
dion's  permission  to  conduct  Philomela  to 
,  Thrace,  than  he  became  enamoured  of  her. 
He  dismissed  the  guards,  whom  the  suspicions 
of  Pandion  had  appointed  to  watch  his  conduct, 
and  he  offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and  after- 
wards cut  off  her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be 
able  to  discover  bis  barbarity  and  the  indigni- 
ties which  she  had  suffered.  He  confined  her 
also  in  a  lonely  castle ;  and  after  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  re- 
turned to  Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  way.  Procne,  at  this  sad 
intelligence,  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  be- 
fore she  was  secretly  informed  that  her  sister 
was  not  dead.  Philomela,  during  her  captivity, 
described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  her  misfortunes 
and  the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  eon- 
veyed  it  to  Proene.  She  was  then  going  to  ce- 
lebrate the  orgies  of  Bacchus  when  she  received 
K ;  she  disguised  her  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  was  per- 
mined  to  rove  about  the  country,  she  hastened 
to  deliver  her  sister  Philomela  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  concerted  with  her  on  the  best  mea- 
sures of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She 
murdered  her  son  Itys,  who  was  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  sge,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be* 
fore  her  husband  during  the  festival.  Tereus, 
in  the  midst  of  bis  repast,  called  for  Itys,  but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him  that  he  was 
then  feasting  on  hi*  iesb,  and  that  instant  Phi- 
lomela, by  throwing  on  the  table  the  head  of 
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ftps,  convinced  the  monarch  of  ft*  cracky  of 
the  scene.  He  drew  his  sword  to  punish  Proe- 
ne and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  going  to  smb 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Proene,  into  a 
swallow,  and  Itys  into  a  pheasant.  This  tra- 
gical scene  happened  at  Daulis  in  Phoeis;  but 
raosaaias  and  l&nbo,who  mentioned  the  whole 
of  the  story,  aresiletit  about  the  transfor— linn ; 
and  the  former*  observes  that  Tereus,  aaer  this 
bloody  reseat,  fled  to  Megara,  wfeere  he  de- 
stroyed himself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory,  where  they 
offered  yearly  sacrifices,  and  placed  small  peb- 
bles instead  of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monu- 
ment that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were  ant 
seen;  hence  the  fable  of  his  metanrorphosK. 
Proene  and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of 
grief  and  -  melancholy ;  and  as  the  nightingale 
and  swallow's  voice  js  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished  the  fable, 
by  supposing  that  the  two  unfortunate  amies* 
were  changed  into  birds.  Apwlied.  3,  c  K— 
Pmms.  1,  c.  48, 1. 10,  c  4.— irjgtit.  fab,  4sv- 
£fr*».  9.— Ovtd,  ML  6,  fab.  9  and  Ik—Vvrg 
6. 4,  v.  16  and  Ml. 

Philohob,  a  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of 
Lycrn,  who  inwied  Bellerophoa.    Ajmlfc**. 

PbIlonomb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nyetimoa,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erysaaathv 
two.  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended their  grandfather's  throne.  JHmL  m 
Ptr.—ll.  The  second  wife  of  Cvcduk,  the 
son  of  Neptune.  She  became  enamoured  of 
Tennes,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Proclea ;  and  when  she  accused  him  of  aitempB 
upon  her  virtue,  Cycnus  believed  the  acema- 
tion,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  he  thrown  mm  the 
sea,  ate.    Pa*$- 10,  c.  14. 

Pbjltba,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was  met 
by  8atucn  in  Thrace,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horse,  called  China, 
Phily  ra  was  so  ashamed  of  giving  birth  to  sacs 
a  monster,  that  she  entreated  the  sods  to  chaste 
her  nature.  She  was  utetenrorpltosed  into  the 
Hades  tree,  called  by  her  name  among  me 
Greeks.    Jfyrta.  fab.  13* 

Pnomvs,  I.  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Pao> 
nicia,  or  of  Neptune,  who  became  long  of 
Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mvtholo- 
gists  support,  of  BKhynie.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Bore**,  whom  some  call 
Cleobula,  by  whom  be  had  Plexiapas  and  Pan- 
dion. After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married 
Idma,  the  daughter  of  Dardsnus.  Mam,  jea- 
lous of  Cleopatra's  child ren^  accused  them  of 
attempts  upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  and 
they  were  Immediately  condemned  by  Phinent 
to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelly  was 
soon  after  punished  by  ihe  gods ;  Phineos  sod* 
deoly  became  Wind,  and  the  Harpies  were  seat 
by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  continual  alarm, 
and  to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  placed  on 
his  tame.  He  was,  some  time  after,  delivered 
from  these  dangerou*  monsters  by  his  brothers- 
in-law,  Zeiss  and  Calais,  who  pursued  them  as 
fur  as  the  Stronhades.  He  also  recovered  his 
sight  by  means  of  the  Arsjoaaots,  whom  he  had 
received  with  great  bonmniity,  and  instructed 
in  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  by  which  they 
could  arrive  in  Cokhis.    The  second  mh  of 
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Phineos  »  called  by  tone  Dm,  Eurnia,  Daaae, 
and  idothea.  Pbineus  was  killed  by  Hercules 
Are.  V.—ApoUod.  1.  «.  9,L3,c  \&—Diod.  4. 

— Bpgin.    fab.    19.— Orpfcio.— flacc. II. 

Tbe  brother  of  Cephens,  king  of  ^Ethiopia. 
He  was  going  to  marry  bis  niece  Andromeda, 
when  her  father  Cepheus  was  obliged  to  give 
her  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-mocSer  to  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  Neptune.  Vid.  Per- 
seus. ApoUod.  2,  c.  1  and  4.— ©aid.  AfcJ.  6, 
lab.  1  and  9.— Hpgi*.  fab.  64. 

Pbueotab,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Chryse,  daugh- 
ter of  JHaluius,  was  king  oi  the  Lapitb*  in 
Thesseiy.  He  wae  father  of  Ixion  and  Coro- 
ttist  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence.  When 
Che  father  heard  that  his  daughter  had  been  so 
abused,  he  marched  an  army  against  Delphi, 
and  red  need  the  temple  of  the  god  to  ashes. 
This,  was  highly  resented ;  Apollo  killed  Phle- 

Eas,  and  placed  htm  in  hell,  where  a  hngestone 
ngs  ortr  his  head,  and  keeps  him  in  contin- 
ual alarms  by  its  appearance  of  falling  every 
moment  Potts.  9,  c  b%.— ApoUod.  3,  c  6— 
Pi*d.  Ppik.  3.— Ovid.  JUat.  5,  ▼.  87.— Saraew 
ad  Virg.  M%,  6,  v.  618. 

Pbobstob,  one  of  the  eons  of  Soman*,  and 
his  ptincipal  minister.  His  office  was  to  assnae 
the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  to  inspire 
terror  in  tbe  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  inti- 
mates, (f»ln>).  The  other  two  ministers  of 
6omno8  were  Phantasm  and  Morpheus.  Ovid. 
MsL  11,  r.  640.  ' 

Phobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion's  head,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.  PhU. 
inert*. 

Pikbbas,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess  of 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  Lmean.  5,  v.  188, 
*c:  % 

Phozbb,  L  a  name  given  to  Diana,  or  the 
noon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that  lu- 
minary. .She  became,  according  to  Apoltodo* 
rus,  mother  of  Astern  and  Laftone,  Vid.  Di- 
•*«.— !L  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 
lodice,  carried  away  with  her  sister  Htlaira,  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to  marry 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Via.  lAtcippt* 
des.    ApoUed.^c.  10.— Paas.  3,  c.  98. 

PnomietiM,  a  surname  of  Aoolapius,  Ac. 
an  being  descended  from  Phoebus.  Vvrg.  JEn. 
r.TO. 

Pucbbos,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  sun. 
This  word  expresses  fhe  brightness  and  splen- 
dour of  that  luminary  (<*w#*.)    Vid.  Apollo. 

Pncwix.  Vid.  Part  If.  A  son  of  Agenor, 
by  anymph  who  was  oalledTelephaKsa,  accord- 
ing to  Apeilodorus  and  Moschus,  or  according 
to  others,  Epimedasa,  Perimeda,  or  Agrioae. 
He  was,  like  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Cihx, 
tent  bv  bis  father  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Euro- 
pa,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried  away  under  the  i 
form  of  a  huh,  and  when  his  inquiries  proved 
unsuccessful,  be  settled  in  a  country,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  from  htm  called  Pkmwicia. 
From  him,  as  tome  suppose,  the  Carthaginians 
we  called  Pmd.  ApoUod.  %^-Bifgm.  fab.  178. 

Prolos,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Sifcnus 
and  -Melia,  or.  aceordmano  others,  of  Ixion  and 
the  Cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules 
when  he  waage"ugegaiast  the  boar  of  Eryman- 
thua,  but  he  refused  to  give  him  wine,  as  that 


which  he  had  belonged  to  tbe  rest  of  the  Con-  • 
taurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without  ceremony, 
broke  the  casks  and  drank  the  wine.  The  smell 
of  the  Jwuor  drew  the  Centaurs  from  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  house  of  £holus,  but  Hercules 
stopped  them  when  they  forcibly  entered  the  hab- 
itation of  his  friend,  and  killed  the  greatest  part 
of  them.  Pbolus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  fune- 
ral, but  he  mortally  wounded  himself  with  one 
of  tbe  arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  ven- 
om of v the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  oody  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where  his  remains 
were  deposited  by  the  name  of  Pkdoe.  Apol- 
iod. L— Puns.  3.—  Virg.  O.  8,  v.  466.  JBn.  8, 
v.  2&i.—Diod.  4.— JArf.  h—Lucan.  3,  6  and  7. 
—Stat.  Theb.  2. 

Praams,  a  son  of  Lapithus,  who  married 
Hyrmioe,  the  daughter  of  Epeus,  tyr  whom  be 
had  Actor.  Pelops,  according  u>  Diodorus, 
shared  his  kingdom  with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says 
*he  same  historian  .established  himself  at  Rhodes, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Elis  and  Thessaly, 
by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  promised,  by  h» 
means  only, deliverance  from  tne  numerous  ser- 
pents which  infested  the  island.  Diod.  Z.—Pom*. 
5,c.  1. 

pHoacos,  orpHORcrs,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister  Ceto,  l^f 
whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that  kept 
tbe  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
Bksiod.  Tkeog**— ApoUod. 

Phobonbu8,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
sus, of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  tbe  second  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Cerdo, 
or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis,  from  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  first 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured* 
Phoroneus  taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  life  and  of  friend- 
ly intercourse,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argo- 
lis are  often  called  Pkoronai.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisus,  Asterion, 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Juno  concerning 
thai  r  right  of  patronising  Argolis.  Juno  gained 
the  preference}  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  rivers,  whose 
decision  he  deemed  partial.  He  afterwards  re- 
stored them  to  their  dignity  and  consequence. 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
His  temple  still  existed  at' Argos,  under  Anto- 
ninus tbe  Roman  emperor.  Pans.  3,  c.  15,  Ac 
—Apoliod.  2,  c.  1.— Apia,  lab.  14a  «     . 

Phrtxus,  a  son  of  Atbamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Nephele.     Vid.  Argonamla. 

Pmri.fcca,  a  son  of  Aoffeas.  He  was  placed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  Hercules. 

Pryij.!s,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
hospitably  received  Demopboon  the  son  of  The* 
sens,' who,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She-became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  insensible 
to  her  -passion.  After  some  months  of  mutual 
tenderness  and  aHection,  Demopboon  set  sail  for 
Athens,  where  his  domestic  affairs  recalled  him. 
He  promised  faithfully  to  return  as  soon  as  a 
month  was  expired ;  but  either  his  dislike  .V 
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Phyllis,  orthekreparable  situation  ofhfe  aftairg, 
obliged  him  to  violate  bis  engagement,  and  the 
queen,  grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence, banged  herself,  or,  according  to  others 
»hrew  herself  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  and 
perished.  Her  friends  raised  a  tomb  over  .her 
body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whose 
leaves,  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  sud- 
denly became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the 
death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
mentioned  by  Sarins,  Virgil's  commentator, 
Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond 
tree,  which  is  called  PhyUa  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  days  after  this  metamorphosis,  Demo- 
phcon  revisited  Thrace,  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  fate  of  Phyllis'  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree, 
which,  though  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  stilt  sen- 
sible of  tenderness  and  love.  The  absence  of 
Demophoon  from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  after  her  lover's  departure. 
Ovid.  Heriod.  fi.  df  Art.  Am.  8,  v.  353.  Trid. 
9,  437.— Hygin.  fob.  59. 

Phtllius,  a  young  Boeotian,  uncommonly 
fond  of  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
Boeotia.  Cygnus  slighted  his  passion,  and  told 
him,  that  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  must 
previously  destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alive 
two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter's  al- 
tars a  wild  bull  that  infested  the  country.  This 
he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  his  partiality  for 
the  son  of  Hyria.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  T.  372.— M- 
tand  in  Btter.  3. 

Picumitos,  and  Pilvmnub,  different  names  of 
a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspi- 
ces that  were  required  before  the  celebration  of 
nuptials.  Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronise 
children.  The  manuring  of  lands  was  first  in- 
vented by  him,  from  which.reason  he  is  called 
SUrquilinius.  Pilumnus  is  also  invoked  as  the 
god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grina  corn.  Turnus boast- 
ed of  being  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  Virg. 
Mn.  9,  v.  4.—  Varro. 

Picas,  a  king  of  Latiam,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Canena,  by 
whom  he  had  Faunus.    He  was  tenderly  loved 

•  by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  he  returned  a  mu- 
tual affection.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  whcr  changed  him 
into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name  of  pitus 

■  among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
disconsolate  when  informed  of  his  death,  that 

•  she  pined  away.  8ome  suppv.se  Ibat  Picos  was 
the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  tnav  *.ie  gave  out  pro- 
phecies io  this  subjects,  by  mean*  of  a  favourite 
woodpecker;  from  which  circumstance  origin- 
ated the  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into 
a  bird.  Virg.  /En.  7,  v.  48, 171,  &c—  Ovid. 
M>L  14,  v.  330,  &c. 

PiSrTdks,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  born  in  Pieria,  inThes- 
saly,  or  because  thev  were  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  daughters  of  Pieros,  a  king  of  Macedo- 

'  nia,  who' settled  in  Bceotia. n.  Also  the 

daughters  of  Pieros,  who  challenged  the  Muses 
to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  thev  were  conquer- 
ed, and  changed  to  maepies.    It  may,  perhaps, 
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be  supposed  that  the  victorious  ] 
the  name  of  the  conquered  daughters  of  Pterei 
and  ordered  themselves  to  be  called  Pierids 
in  the  same  maimer  as  Minerva  was  called 
Pallas  because  she  had  killed  the  giant  PaHat. 
Ovid.  Jut*.  5,  v.  300. 

Pisaus,  a  rich  man  of  Theaaaly,  whose  nine 
daughters,  called  Pierides,  challenged  the  Mu- 
ses, and  were  changed  into  magpies  when  con- 
quered.   Pews.  9,  e-89. 

Pietas,  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  Aeiliss 
Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  new  di- 
vinity, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  bad  /ed  with 
.her  own  milk  her  aged  father,  who  bad  been 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  deprived 
of  all  aliment  dc.  de  Dw.  L—  VaL  latz.  5. 
c  4.— Plin.  7,  c.  36. 

Pilumnus.     Vid.  Hicnmmis. 

PiNlaius  and  Potitius,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  came  with  Evaader  to  Italy.  They 
were  instructed  by  Hercules,  who  vented  the 
court  of  Evander,  how  they  were  to  osier  sacri- 
fices to  his  divinity,  in -the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sunset.  The  moraiag 
sacrifice  they  punctually  performed,  but  on  the 
evening,  Potitius  was  obliged  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fice alone,  as  Pinarios.  neglected  to  coaae  till  af- 
ter the  appointed  time.  This  negligene*  offend- 
ed Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  future, 
Potitius  and  his  descendants  should  preside  over 
the  sacrifices,  but  that  Pinarios,  with  his  poste- 
rity should  wait  upon*  the  priests  as  servants 
when  the  sacrifices  were  annually  oflered  to 
him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was  religwosh 
observed  till  the  aye  of  Appios  Claudius,  who 
persuaded  the  Potitii,  by  a  large  bribe,  to  dis- 
continue their  sacred  office,  and  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  by  slaves.  For  this  neg- 
ligence, aa  the  Latin  authors  observe,  the  Pob- 
rtit  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  family  be- 
came, a  little  time  after,  totally  extinct.  &*>•  1, 
c  Z—Virg.  JBn.  8,  V.  269,  die—  VuUr  dt 
trig.  8. 

Ptow,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  built  Pionia,  near  theCaycns  in  Mym. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  his  tomb  as  of- 
ten as  sacrifices  were  oflered  to  him.    /teas.  9, 

&ia 

PmfeKB,  I.  a  daughter  of  Danans.— -IL  A 
daughter  of  (Ebalaus.  or,  according  to  other?, 
of  the  Achelous.  She  had  by  Neptune  two  sobs, 
called  Leches  and  Cenchrius,  who  gave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
chrius, who  bad  been  killed  bv  Diana,  that  she 
pined  away,  and  was  dissolved:,  by  her  oonaniial 
weeping,  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  ct 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  K> 
the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the  horse 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  waters 
when  Belleropbon  took  it  logo  and  conquer  the 
Chiraaera.  Pans.  2,  c.  3.— Ootrf.  Met.  3,  v.  94k 

PrerrnoDs,  a  son  of  Izion  and  the  Cloud,  or. 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Deionens.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by  Ju- 
piter. He  married  Hijroodamia.  Vid.  Thesems 

Ptstos,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  bv  the 
Romans,  signifying1  hater,  because,  when  'their 
city  was  taken  bv  the  Gtauls,  the  god  persuaded 
-them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  the  Tarneiaa 
hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the 
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might  from  thence  suppose  that  4hey  were  not 
in  warn  of  provisions,  though,  in  reality,  they 
were  near  surrendering  through  famine.  This 
deceived  the  Gauls,  and  they  soon  after  raised 
the  siege.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  350,  394,  Ac. 

Prrno,  called  also  Suada,  the  goddess  of  per- 
'suasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 
A  caduceus,  as  a  symbol  of  persuasion,  appears 
at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  two  most  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  who  understood  how  to  command  the 
attention  of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and 
animate  their  various  passions. 

PmtTs,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
dashed  her  against  a  rock,  and  she  was  changed 
into  a  pine  tree. 

PiTTHfus,  a  king  of  Trcezene  in  Argolis,  son 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  univer- 
sally admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
Trcezene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pausanias  the  geographer.  He 
gave  his  daughter  JEthra  in  marriage  to  JE* 
geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took  par* 
ticular  care  of  the  youth  and  education  of  his 
grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  Trcezene, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were 
seen,  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  mar- 
ble,'on  which  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges, 
whenever  he  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  or  set* 
tied  their  disputes.  Pans.  1  and  2. — Pint,  in 
The*.~-Strab.  8. 

Plbione,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
*  Atlas,  king  of  Mauretania,  by  whom  she  had 
twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven 
or  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest  into  another 
called  Hyades.     Ovid.  Fait,  6,  v.  84. 

Plrmkbos,  a  king  of  Bicyon,  son  of  Peratus. 
His  children  always  died  as  soon  as  born,  till 
Ceres  pitying  his  misfortune,  offered  herself  as 
a  nurse  to  his  wife.  The  child  lived  by  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  goddess,  and  Plemneus 
was  no  sooner  acquaimeg  with  the  dignity  of 
his  nurse  than  he  raised  her  a  temple.  Pans, 
«,  c.  5  and  11. 

Putimoir.    Vxd.  Part  IL 

Plexippos,  a  son  of  Thestius.  brother  to  AN 
thwn,  the  wife  of  (Eneas.  Vvd.  AMkma  and 
MAeager. 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupiter 
and  Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  king- 
dom of  hell,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth, 
and  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
**gk>n>vof  death  and  funerals.  Prom  his  (unc- 
tions, and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  Die,  Bides  or 
Ades,  Oreus,  Ac.  As  the  place  of  his  residence 
♦was  obscure  and  gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  re- 
fused to  marry  him ;  but  he  determined  to  obtain 
by  force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plains  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attend- 
ants. He  became  enamoured  of  her,  and*  im- 
mediately carried  her  away  upon  his  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  To  make  this  retreat 
more  unknown,  he  opened  himself  a  passage 
through  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  hk  trident 


in  the  lake  of  Cyafle  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to 
others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cephisus  in  Atuea, 
Proserpine  called  upon  her  attendants  f  >r  help, 
but  in  vain  j  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
ravisher  and  the  queen  of  hell.  Pluto  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  holding  a  trident  with  two 
teeth;  he  has  also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  intimate 
that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can  never  re- 
turn. He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hardhearted  and 
inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  counte- 
nance; and  for  that  reason  no  temples  were 
raised  to  his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  superior 
gods.  Black  victims,  and  particularly  a  bull, 
were  the  only  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to 
him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  received  in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacri- 
fices, but  it  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
earth,  as  if  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
realms  of  the  god.  The  Syracusans  yearly  sa- 
crificed to  him  black  bulls,  near  the  fountain  of 
Cyane.  where,  according  to  the  received  tradi- 
tions, ne  had  disappeared  with  Proserpine. 
Amon£  plants,  the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and 
the  maxden-hair,  were  sacred  to  him,  as  also  eve 
ry  thing  which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  parti- 
cularly the  number  two.  According  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulphur, 
from  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus, 
Phlegethon,  and  Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus 
watched  at  his  feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round 
him,  Proserpine  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenides.  with  their 
heads'  covered  with  snakes.  The  Parcae  occu- 
pied the  right,  and  they  each  held1  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaff,  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called  by  some 
the  father  of  the  Eumenides.  During  the  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops  made 
a  helmet,  which  rendered  the  bearer  invisible, 
and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perseus  was  armed  with 
it  when  he  conquered  the  Gorgons.  Bested, 
Tkeog. — Homer.  JL — ApcUod.  1,  &c.— ffrgin. 
fab.  156.  P.  Ju  2.— Stat.  Theb.  B.—Diod.  !.— 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  «.— Pans.  2,  c.  36.— Orpheus. 
Hymn.  17,  Ac— Our.  de  Nat.  JD.2.  c.  "26.— Pla- 
to de  Rep. — Eurijrid.  in  Med.Bippot. — jBsekyl. 
in  Pres.  Prom. — Varro  L.  L.  4.—CatuU.  ep.  3. 
— Virg.  O.  4,  v.  609.  JEn.  6,  v.  273,  1.  §,  v. 
296.— Liuan.  6,  r.  l\b.—Horat.  2,  od.  3  and  18. 
—Senec.  in  Her.  fur. 

Plutos,  son  of  Jasion  or  Jasius,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mycologists  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  from  him  as  being  the  god 
of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  goddess 
of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Pax  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  of  a 
fickle  d i vinity.  They  represented  him  as  blind, 
because  he  distributed  riches  indiscriminately; 
he  was  lame,because  he  came  slow  and  gradual- 
ly; but  had  wings,  to  intimate  that  he  flew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  he  approached 
mankind.  Isueian.  in  Tim.  Pans.  9,  c.  16 
and  26.— Hytrin.  P.  A.—Aristoph.  in  Pint. 
Died.  b.—Hesiod.  Th.  970.— Dion.  Hal.  1,  c.  58. 

Pluvttjs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  rain. 
He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whenever  the  earth  was  parched  up  by 
continual  heat,  and  was  in  want  of  refreshing 
showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  on  the 
capitol.  TibuU.  1,  el.  7,  r.  96. 
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Poxuuaiua,  a  ton  of  BTirwIsyiua  moA  Ep- 
one.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  and  be  made  himself  under  him  such 
a  master  of  medicine,  that  during  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Greeks  invited  him  to  their  camp,  to 
stop  a  pestilence  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of 
all  their  physicians.  Some,  however,  suppose 
that  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  not  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  physician  in  the  Grecian  army,  but 
as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  brother  Machaon, 
in  30  ships  with  soldiers  from  (Ecalia,  Itbome, 
and  Trica.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
Podalirius  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
rta, where  be  cured  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Damcsuts,the  king  of  the 
place.  He  fixed  his  habitation  there,  and  built 
two  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syrna,  by 
the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after  his 
<*eath,  built  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him  divine 
honours.  Dictyt  CreL—Q,  Smfrn.  6  and  9. — 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  2.— TrisL  el.  6.— Pa**.  3. 

Pollux,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife 
ofTyndarus.  He  was  brother  to  Castor.  Vid. 
Castor. 

Polybius,  or  Polt bos.  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Peribeea,  whom  some  hare  called 
Me  rope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chfcho- 
nophyle,  the  daughter  of  Sicyon.  king  of  Sicyon, 
He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had  no  children  to 
adopt  and  educate  as  her  own  son.  (Edipus. 
who  had  been  found  by  his  shepherds  exposed 
in  the  woods.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Lvsia- 
nassa.  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus, 
son  ot  Bias,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  had  no  male 
child,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  throne,  and  who  had 
fled  to  Corinth  for  protection.  Hggi*.  fob.  66. 
Paus.  2,  c.  G.—Apollod.  3,  c  &— Saisco  t» 
(Edip.  812. 

Polybotes,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptnne, 
who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  aerom  the  JEgean, 
Pans.  1,  c.  2.— Hygin.  in  put  fab. 

Polybub,  a  king  of  Corinth.    Vid,  Poh/bius. 

Polycaon,  a  son  of  Lelex,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  with  his  wife  Messene,  atljace- 
daunon,  where  he  had  reigned.  Pom.  4,  c  1, 
Ac. 

PoLYDAMi*.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Polydectes,  a  son  of  Magnes,  kins;  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos.  He.  received  with  great 
kindness  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  Vid, 
Perseus.  He  took  particular  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Perseus ;  but  when  be  became  ena- 
moured of  Danae,  he  removed  him  from  his 
kingdom,apprehensive  of  his  resentment  Some 
time  after  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
violence,  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva 
for  protection,  and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  had  himself  saved  her  from  the  sea- 
waters,  opposed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  him- 
self m  her  defence.  At  this  critical  moment 
Perseus  arrived,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he 
turned  into  stones  Polydectes  and  the  associ- 
ates of  bis  £iiilt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was 
given  to  Dictys,  who  had  shown  himself  no  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  innocence.  Ovid.  Met.  5. 
T.  m.—Bygin.  fob.  63,  Ac, 


PofcTDoai,  L  a  daughter  of  Pekos,  anus;  of 
Theaaaly,  by.  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Enry- 
tion.  She  married  the  river  Spercnins,  by  whom 
shebriMnestheus.  ApdUd. II.  Adap- 
ter of  Mekager,  king  ot  Calydoa.  who  marred 
Protcsilaus.  She  killed  herself  when  she  beard 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  The  wife  of  Pre* 
tesilaos  is  more  commonly  called  I  aodarais 
Vid.  ProUsiiam.    />•*«.  4,  c  2, 

PoLYnoam.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Polthtmku,  and  Polymku,  one  of  the 
Moses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemeeync. 
She  presided  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  aeemed  the  inventrets  of  harmony.  She 
was  represented  veiled  m  white,  holding  a 
sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right 
raided  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  She  had  a 
crown  of  jewels  on  her  bead.  Hesiod.  Tht*g. 
75  and  9lb.—Plut.  a»  Symf.—HoraL  1,  ocL  L 
—Ovid.  JFasL  6,  v.  9  and  53* 

Poltmbd*,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus,  who 
married  JBson,  bv  whom  she  had  Jason.  She 
survived  bar  husband  only  a  few  days.  JpsJ- 
fod.l,cl3. 

PoLYMMfiSTOa.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Polt mess,  a  son  of  CBdipos  and  Jorasta. 
Vid.  JDkocle*. 

Poltpemost,  Procrustes.  Ovid  calls  him  la- 
ther of  Procrustes.     Vid.  Prvcrtutes. 

Poltpb&mub,  a  celebrated  Cyclops,  king  of 
all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Neptune 
and  Thoosa,  the  daughter  of  Phorcys.  be  is 
represented  as  a  monster  of  strength,  of  a  tall 
stature,  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head. He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  hts 
flocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  driven 
there.  The  Grecian  prince,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  visited  the  coast,  and  were  seized 
by  theCyclops,  who  confined  them  in  his  cave, 
and  daily  devoured  two  of  them.  Ulysses  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  his  companions,  had  he 
not  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  pat  oat  his 
eye  with  a  firebrand  while  be  was  asleep,  Po- 
lyphemus was  awakened  by  the  sudden  pain,  he 
stopped  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  the  kej 
of  the  rams  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  out 
to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemus  became 
enamoured  of  (skdatssa,  but  his  addresses  were 
disregarded,  and  the  nymph  shunned  his  p*e- 
senoe,  The  Cyclops  was  more  earnest;  and 
when  he  saw  Gafolasa  surrender  herself  to  the 
pleasures  of  Acis,  be  crushed  his  rival  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  ThttcriL  l.—Qeid 
Mst.  13,  v.  77S/— floater.  Od.  19.— Burip.  ta 
Cydag-Upgin.  fob,  126.- Fir*.  JSm.  3,  v. 

Poltiena.    Vid.  Part  IL 
Poltxo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  teeapk  b 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  Queen  Hynav 


Tr* 


pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  1 
women  murdered  all  their  Jrasbands.  Jpri» 
J«ft.  l.—FU*c  %-Sugin.  fob.  15.  Vid.  Part 
IL  ^^ 

Pomoma,  a  nymph  at  Rome,  who  was  sun- 
posed  to.  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome.and  a  regular  priest  called  /Is- 
ms** Pamomalu,  who  offered  sacrifices  so  her 
divinity  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  nuanTsf 
ihegods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain  nor 
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affection,  but  she  received  their  addresses  with 
coldness.  Verlumnus  was  the  only  one  who, 
by  assuming  different  shapes,  and  introducing 
himself  into  her  company,  under  the  form*  of  an 
old  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to  break  tier 
vow  of  celibacy  and  to  marry  him.  This  deity 
was  unknown  among  the  Greeks.  Ovid,  Akt. 
14,  v.  628,  Ac— FtsUi  de  V.  si$. 

Pompilub,  a  fisherman  of  Ionia.  He  carried 
into  Miletus,  Ocyroe,  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
of  whom  Apollo  was  enamoured  ;  but  before  he 
had  reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the  boat 
into  a  rock,  Pompilius  into  a  fish  of  the  same 
name,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe,  Plin.kc. 
29,1.  9,  c.  15,L32,c.  11. 

Pontus,  an  ancient  deity,  the  same  as  Ocean- 
us.  Afcllod.  1,  c  2. 

PaoPHYftioN,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conquer 
him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while 
the  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he. 
with  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  overpowered 
him.  Horak  3,  od.  L—MmrL  13,  ep.  78.— 
ApoUod.  1,  c  6.  « 

Porus,  the  god  of  Plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
son  of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato.  Vid.  Part. 
II. 

Postyerta,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  painful  travails  of  women.  Ooid. 
FxsL  1,  v.  633. 

Praxidacs,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks, 
who  presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises, 
and  who  punished  all  evil  actions.  Pans.  9,  c 
S3. 

Praxis,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Megara. 
Pans.  1,  c.  43. 

pRAXiTHRA.a  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erechtheus,  king  of 
A i  hens,  by  whom  she  had  Cecrops,  Pandarus, 
and  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Precis,  Creu- 
sa  Chthonia,  and  Grilhyia.  ApMod.  3.  c.  15. 
Priapus,  an  obscene  deity  among  the  ancients, 
son  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or  Adonis;  or, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by 
Bacchus.  He  was  horn  at  Lampsacus.  Pn* 
a  pus  was  so  deformed  in  all  his  limbs,  by  means 
of  Juno,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to  bare  given 
birth  to  such  a  monster,  ordered  him  to  he  ex- 
posed on  the  mountains.  His  life,  however, 
was  preserved  by  shepherds.  He  soon  became 
a  favourite  of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  was 
at  length  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  on  account 
of  his  licentiousness.  This  violence  was  pun- 
ished by  the  son  of  Venus,  who  was  recalled, 
and  temples  erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals 
were  alw  celebrated ;  and  the  people,  naturally 
tile  and  indolent,  gave  themselves  up  to  every 
impurity  during  the  celebration.  His  worship 
was  also  introduced  in  Rome;  but  the  Romans 
revered  him  more  as  god  of  orchards  and 

5ardens  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
L  crown,  painted  with  different  colours,  was 
offered  to  KiWi  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a 
garland  of  ear*  of  corn.  He  is  senerally  repre- 
sented with  a  human  face  and  the  ears  of  a 
coat;  he  holds  a  stick  in  bis  hand,  with  which 
ne  terrifies  birds,  as  also  a  club  to  drive  away 
thieves,  and  a  scythe  to  prune  the  trees,  and  cut 
down  corn.  He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  the  vine,  and  sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket 
Priapas  is  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Part  III.— 5  E 


phmlUts,  fmmkmg,  HfftaUus,  or  tmbtr,  or  fwJ* 
cundus.  C*htU.  ep,  19  and  2Q.— Column,  fi,  dm 
CulUort.— Herat.  1,  sat  l.-~rl\hJL  1,  el.  I,  v 
18.— Ovid.  Fast.  1.  v.  415,  i.  6,  v.  319.— Vvrg. 
Ed.  7,  v.  33,  O.  4.  v.  111.— Pom.  9,  c.  3L— 
Bygin.  tab.  \90.-DuhL  1. 

JProcni,  a  daughter  of  Pindion,  king  of 
Athens,  bv  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereus 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called 
Itylus,  or  Itys.     Vid.  PAilemcU. 

PaooRis,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Cephaims.  Vid.  Cepkm- 
Uu.     Virg.  ,&».  6,  v.  435. 

Pbocbustbs,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed 
by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephism  He  lied  tra- 
vellers on  a  bed.  and  if  their  length  exceeded 
thai  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  if  they 
were  shorter  he  had  them  stretched  to  make 
their  length  eoual  to  it.  He  is  called  by  some 
Damasles  ana  Polypemon.  Ovid.  Btrvbd.  ft, 
v.  69.   MtU  7,  v.,43.— Poms.  m»  Tku. 

Paomncs,  the  daughters  of  Prestos,  king  of 
Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iphi- 
noe,  Iphiaaassaw    They  became  insane  for  neg- 


lecting the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or,  according 
to  others,  for  preferring  themselves  to  Juno,  and 
they  ran  about  the  fields  believing  themselves  to 
be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  plough  or  to  the  chariot  Proems  applied 
to  Mefampus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  in* 
sanity,  but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he 
demanded  the  third  part  of  nis  kingdom -as  a 
reward.  *  This  neglect  of  Prtetus  was  punished, 
the  insanity  became  contagious,  and  the  men* 
arch  at  last  promised  Melampus  two  parrs  ct 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to 
their  senses.  Melampus  consented,  and  after 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Provides,  Some  have  called 
them  Lfsippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa,  AfoU 
led.  9,  c.  SL—  Virg.  Ed  6\  v.  48.— Ovid.  MtL 
IS.—Ltclani.  ad  SUU.  Theb.  1  and  a 

pRumrs.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Pbombtsecs,  a  son  of  laperm  bv  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Ocean  ides.  He  was  brother  to  Atlas. 
Menostius,  and  Epimetheus;  and  surpassed  all 
mankind  in  eonmng  and  fraud.  He  sacrificed 
two  bulls,  and  filled  their  skins/ one  with  the 
flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and  asked 
the  father  of  the  gods  which  of  the  two  he  pre- 
ferred as  an  offering.  Jupiter  became  the  crape 
of  bis  artifice,  and  chose  the  banes;  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were  ever 
after  ordered  to  burn  the  whole  victims  on  the  ' 
altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.  To 
punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Jupiter  took  fire  awat  from  the  earth,  but  the 
son  of  Isperus  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  from  the  chariot 
of  the  son,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the 
earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  This  provoked 
Jupiter  the  more;  be  ordered  Vulcan  to  make 
a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  had  given  her 
life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus,  whh  a  box  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  presents  which  he 
had  received  from  the  gods.  Vid.  Pmndara, 
Prometheus,  who  suspected  Jupiter,  toot  no 
notice  of  Vendors  or  her  box,-  but  he  made  his 
brother  Epimetheus  mafrv  her;  and  the  god* 
now  more  irritated,  ordered  Mercury,  or  Voice* 
aeeocding to  JEsohylus.  to  eartjr  this  artful  mot- 
Hi 
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ttd  to  mount  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a 
rock,  where,  for  30,000  rears,  a  vulture  was  to 
feed  upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished 
though  continually  devoured.  He  was  deliv- 
ered from  this  painful  confinement  about  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Hercules,  who  killed  the 
•bird  of  prey.  According  to  ApoHodoros,  Pro- 
metheus made  tbe  first  man  and  woman  that 
ever  were  upon  tbe  earth,  with  clay,  which  he 
at.  i  mated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  had 
stolen  from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
the  Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the  grove 
of  Academus,  where  they  yearly  celebrated 
games  in  his  honour.  Hesiod.  Thug.  610  and 
hbO.—ApoUnL  1  and  8.— JPww.  1,  c  30, 1.  5,  c, 
U.—Hygih.  fab.  U4.^JfrcM.  t»  Prom.— 
Virg.  Eel.  6.— Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  82.— lferat.  I, 
od.  3.—Sentc*  in  Med.  823. 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriages.    Virg.  JKn.  4,  v.  166. 

pROparrioBS,some  women  of  Cyprus,  severely 
punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity  they  had 
despised.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  they 
were  changed  into  stones,  on  account  of  their 
insensibility  to  every  virtuous  sentiment  Jus- 
tin. 18,  e.  A.—Omd.  Met.  10,  v.  838. 

PaoPTLBA,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Eleusis  in  Attica. 

Prosclysttds,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.    Paus.  8. 

Proserpina,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone.  Proserpine 
made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  residence,  and 
delighted  herself  with  the  beautiful  views,  the 
flowery  meadows,  and  limpid  streams,  which 
surrounded  the  plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary 
retreat,  as  she  amused  herself  with  her  female 
attendants  in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried 
her  away  into  the  infernal  regions,  of  which 
she  became  the  queen.  Ceres  soon  learned 
from  the  -nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter 
had  been  earned  away  by  Pluto,  and  imme- 
diately she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  punish  the  ravisher.  Jupiter  said  that 
«he  might  return  on  earth  if  she  had  not  taken 
any  aliment  in  the  infernal  regions.  Her  re- 
turn, however,  was  impossible.  Proserpine,  as 
she  walked  in  the  Elysian- fields,  had  gathered 
a  pomegranate  from  a  tree  and  eaten  it.  Jupi- 
ter to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  and 
sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proserpine  should 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  her  mother  on  earth.  As  queen 
of  hell  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  presided 
over  the  death  of  mankind ;  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  tbe  ancients,  no  one  could  die,  if 
the  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos,  her  minister, 
did  not  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head. 
From  this  superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to 
cut  off  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offering 
for  Rroserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very  par- 
ticular in  their  worship  to-Proserpine,  and  as 
they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cyane  had  risen 
from  the  earth  at  the  very  place  where  Pluto, 
had  opened  himself  a  passage,  they  annually 
sacrificed  there  a  boll,  of  whicn  they  suffered 
the  blood  to  run  into  the  water.  Proserpine 
was  universally  worshipped  by  the  ancients, 
and  she  was  known  by  the  different  names  of 
**»gamia,  ZAHHnajmaO^  Jmo  infer**, 


See.    Ftet.  s»I*£.~Pa*s.  8,& 

37,  1.  9,  c.  Zl.—Ovtd.  Met,  5,  fab.  fi.FhsLL 
v.  417.— Virg.  JSn.  4,  v.  «96.  L  6,  v.  13ft- 
Sirah.  l.—Diod.  5.— Cie.  t»  Vtrr.  4.— Am. 
fab.  146.— iferiai.  Tkeog.—Apoilod.  1,  c  X- 
Orpkem.  irysta.  26.— Ctomfia*.  de  HapL  Prm. 
Proteulaus,  a  king  of  parr  of  Thessair, 
son  of  Iphklus,  originally  called  loiaus,  grantf- 
son  of  Phylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the 
mother  of  Jason.  He  married  Laodamia,  the 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and,  some  time  ailer,  be 
departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  lor  the 
Wrojan  war  with  40  sail.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
and,  as  such,  be  was  doomed  by  tbe  oracle  to 

Eerish ;  therefore  be  was  killed,  as  soon  as  he 
ad  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  iEneas  or  Hector. 
Homer  nas  not  mentioned  the  person  who  fail- 
ed him.  Vid.  Laodamia.  Protesilaus  has  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  of  PMaddes,  either 
because  he  was  descended  from  Phylacus,or  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Phylace.  He  was  bu- 
ried on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, there  were  near  his  tomb  certain  frees  which 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  height,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  discovered  and  seen  from  Troy, 
immediately  withered  and  decayed,  and  after- 
wards grew  up  again  to  their  former  height,  and 
suffered  the  same  vicissitude.  Homer.  IL  2,  r. 
205.— Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  l.~HerouL  13,  r. 
17.— Properi.  1,  el.  19.-Bygin.  fab.  KB,  Ac. 

Proteus,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Oceanns  acd 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and 
Phmnice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune,  because  he  had  tended  tbe  mon- 
sters of  the  sea ;  and  from  his  knowledge  U 
futurity  mankind  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  and 
like  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  reposed  himself  on 
the  seashore,  where  such  as  wished  to  eonsati 
him  generally  resorted.  He  was  difficult  U 
access,  and  when  consulted  he  refused  to  prt 
answers,  by  immediately  assuming  dineremt 
shapes,  and,  if  not  properly  secured  hi  fetters, 
eluding  the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  or  a 
lion,  or  disappearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  a  whirl- 
wind, ot  a  rushing  stream.  Aristsus  and  Men- 
elaus  were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consult- 
ed him,  as  also  Hercules.  Some  suppose  that 
he  was  originally  king  of  Egypt,  known  amooe 
his  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cfetes;  and  thev  as- 
sert that  he  had  two  sons,  Telegonus,  and  Po?r- 
gonns,  who  were  both  killed  by  .Hercules,  de 
had  also  some  daughters,  among  whom  were 
Cabira,  Eidothea,  and  Rhetia.  Homer.  Od.  4, 
v.  3G0.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  10.  A st  H.  12,  r. 
36— fftstW.  Theog.  v.  913.—  Virg.  G.  "4,  v.  387. 
—Bygin.  fab.  1  \8.—Herodot.  2,  c.  I  M-Dwi  t. 

PaoTOOENfiA,  a  daughter  of  Calvdon,  by 
jEolia  the  daughter  of  Amylhaou.  She  had  s 
son  called  OxiHus  bv  Mars.    ApoUo*\  I. 

Protoobnia,  I  a  daughter  of  Deucalion  sad 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom 
she  had  JEthlius,  the  father  of  EndvmicsL 
Apottod.  1,  c.  7.— Paus.  5,  a  1.  Bvgru.  fe\ 
155. IT.  Another.     Vid.  Pratogeaeo. 

PsamXthe,  I.  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  /Eacu?,  king  of  <£graa.  Apo&M. 
3,  c.  12—  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  39&— J**ct.v.36t 

II.  A  daughter  of  thtrtopos,  king  of  Artus. 

She  became  mother  of  Linus  W  ApoJfa,  and, 
to  conceal  her  shame  front  \stf  ather  she  ex* 
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xed  her  ttiikl,  which  was  (bund  by  dogs  and 
•rn  to  pieces.  Pons.  1,  c.  43. 
Pvrcfu,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  married.  Ye- 
as pal  ber  to  death  because  she  had  robbed  the 
orid  of  her  son;  bat  Jupiter  at  the  request  of 
cipid,  granted  immortality  to  Psyche.  The 
ord  signifies  the  soul,  and  this  personification 
r  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apuleius,  is  pos- 
jrior  to  the  Augustan  age,  though  still  it  is 
nnected  with  ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is 
enerally  represented  with  the  wings  of  a  but- 
;rfly,  to  intimate  the  lightness  of  the  soul,  of 
'hich  the  butterfly  is  the  symbol. 
PoDurriA,  a  goddess  who,  as  her  name  tal- 
lies, presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two  tern- 
les  at  Rome.  Festus.  de  V.  sig.—[Av.  10,  c  7. 
Pygmst,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
arts  of  India,  or,  according  toothers,  in  ASthio- 
ia.  Some  authors  affirm  that  they  were  no 
lore  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
ieir  bouses  with  egg-shells.  Aristotle  says 
lat  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
sat  they  came  out  in  the  harvest-time  with 
atchets  to  cut  down  the  corn  as  if  to  fell  a 
jrest.  They  went  on  goats  and  lambs  of  pro- 
ortionable  stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
gainst  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
-hich  came  there  yearly  from  Scythia  to  pinn- 
er them.  Tbey  were  originally  governed  by 
rerana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
rane,  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
)rtrf.  Met  6,  ▼.  90.— Homer.  B.  Z.—Strab.  7. 
-Arist.  Anim.  8,  c.  19.— Juv.  13,  v.  186.— 
Hin.  4,  &c— Mfte,  3,  c.  8.— Suet,  in  Aug.  83. 
-PhUostr  Jcon.  2,  c  32.  mentions  that'Her- 
nles  once  fell  asleep  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
fter  he  had  conquered  Antssus,  and  that  be 
'as  suddenly  awakened  by  an  attack  which 
ad  been  made  upon  his  body  by  an  army  of 
iese  Liliputians,  who  discharged  .their  arrows 
ith  great  fury  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  The 
ero,  pleased  with  their  courage,  wrapped  the 
reatest  number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the 
Femasan  lion,  and  carried  them  to  Eurystheus, 
>  whom  the  art  and  the  hatred  of  Juno  had 
•ndered  him  subject. 
Pygmalion.  Vid.  Part  It 
Pylaobs.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Pyracmow,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
irges  of  mount  JB\t\a.  The  name  is  derived 
om  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  fire  and 
%  anvil.  Virg.  jRn.  8,  v.  426. 
Pyramtts,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
lamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  who 
welt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
winal,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
•rbad  to.marry,  regularly  received  each  other's 
idresse*  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
'parated  their  houses.  After  the  most  solemn 
iws  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
igilance  of  their  friends,  and  to. meet  one  an- 
her  at  the  tomb  of  Ninas,  under  a  white  mut- 
iny tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe 
ime  f  rst  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden 
rrival  of  *a  lioness  frightened  her  away;  and 
;  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave,  she 
ropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  founa  and 
■smeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived ; 
»  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  conclud- 
isr  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  bv  the  wild 
•asts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  himself  with  his 
rord.    This**,  when  ber  fears  wer^vanished, 


returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which 
soil  reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  which, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  stained  whh  the  blood 
of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the 
colour  of  blood.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  66,  &c.— 
Hygin.  fab.  343.     Vid.  Part  I. 

FTBBNsoa^  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  nis  house  to  Die 
nine  Muses,  and  attempted  to  oner  them  vio- 
lence. The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrenaeus,  who  attempted 
to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had  wings,  threw  him- 
self down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was 
killed.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

Pyrkne,  I.  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spam.  Hercules  offered, 
violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack  Oeryon, 
and  she  brought  into  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
so  terrified  her  that  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts, 

II.  A  nymph,  mother  of  Cycnus  by  Mars. 

ApeUod.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Ciliz,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered,  and  applied  to  human  purposes, 
the  fire  concealed  in  flints.    Plln.  7,  c.  6b. 

Pyrrha,  a  daughter  of  Epimethus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly.  Vtd. 
Deucalion.  Pyrrha  became  mother  of  Am- 
phictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deuca- 
lion. Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  350,  Ac.—Ehrgin.  fab. 
153.— ApoUtrn.  Rhod.  3,  v.  1066. 

Pythtus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had 
received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Del- 
phi; called  also  Pytho.  Macrob.  I.  sat.  17.— 
FroperL  2,  el.  23,  v.  16. 

Python,  a  celebrated  serpent  sprung  from 
the  mqd  and  stagnated  waters  which  remained 
on  the  surface  or  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona.  Apollo, 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  attacked  the  monster 
and  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  instituted  the  celebrated  Pythian  games. 
Strab.  8— Paw.  2,  c  7, 1.  10,  c.  6.— Hygin.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  439,  Ac.— Lucian.  5,  v.  131 

a 

OoadrItus,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  some  of  his  statues  were  square.   The 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred 
to  Mercury,  because  he  was  born  on  the  4th  day  . 
of  the  month.    Plut.  in  Sympos.  9. 

QoADairRom,  or  Quadriceps,  a  surname  of 
Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

QuiaiNUfl,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  Romu- 
lus when  he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his  super- 
stitious subjects.    Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  476. 


REftic&Ltfs,  a  deity,  whose  name  is  dented 
from  the  word  rediret  (to  return.)  Vid.  JUS- 
ciitoJMfcvfe,  Parti 
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Rbaotoi,  t  Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colony,  fie 
seized  Claros.of  which  be  became  thesovereiga. 
Be  married  Manio.  the  daughter  of  Tire&ias, 
w  ho  had  been  Mixed  on  bis  coasts.  Pom.  7,  c,  3. 

Rhadamanthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eoropa. 
Be  was  bom  in  Crete,  which  he  abandoned 
aboat  the  3Dth  year  of  his  age.  He  passed  into 
some  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  reigned  with 
so  much  justice  and  impartiality,  that  the  an- 
cients have  said  he  became  one  of  the  judges 
or  bell,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  the  inter- 
nal regions  in  obliging  the  dead  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  in  punish  ing  them  for  their  offences. 
Rhadamanthus  reigned  not  only  over  some  of 
the  Cyclades,  but  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia.  Pans.  6,  c  63.— Ovid.  JMW.  ft,  v.  435. 
-DW.  5.— Plato.— Bemer.  JL  4,  ▼.  661— 
Virg.  /En.  6,  V.  666. 

Rbamnusia,  a  name  of  Nemesis. 

Rhea,  I.  a  daughter  of  Coetas  and  Tern,  who 
married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesta,  Ce- 
res, Juno,  Plato,  Neptune,  due.  Her  hisband, 
however,  devoured  them  all  as  soon  as  born,  as 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  raise  no  male  children, 
or,  according  to  others  because  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  oracle  that  one  of  his  sons  would 
deth  rone  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  of  her  hus- 
band, Rhea  consulted  ner  parents,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into 
Crete.  Accordingly,  when  she  brought  forth, 
the  child  was  immediately  concealed,  and  Sa- 
turn devoured  up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
turn were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
year  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove 
his  father  from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been 
confounded  by  the  mycologists  with  some  of 
the  other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed 
that  she  was  the  same  divinity  that  received 
adoration  under  the  various  names  of  Bona 
Deft,  Cybele,  Dindymena,  Magma  Mater,  Ce- 
res. Vesta,  Titan,  and  Terra,  Tel1u%  and  Ops. 
Vid.  Opbele,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Ac.  Rhea,  after  the 
expulsion  of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  (al- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of  Europe 
was  so  great,  that  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  is 
often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Besiod.  Tkeeg. 
—Orpheus,  in  Ifymn.— Homer.  ib.—Aschyl. 
Prom.—Eurifrid.  Bacc  <f  Elect.—  Ovid.  Fast, 

4,  v.  Wt.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  1,  Ac. IL  Svlvia, 

the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.    She  is 
also  called  Ilia.     Vid.  Ilia. 

Rhesus,  a  kin*  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
amon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquest*!  to  Europe,  he  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  against 
tbe  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with  great  im- 
patience, as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the-  horses  of 
Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus,  and 
led  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This 
oracle  was  will  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  two  of  their  best  generals,  Diomedes 
and  TKysses,  were  commissioned  bv  the  rest  to 
intercept  the  Thraoian  prince.  The  Greeks 
entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and 
carried  away  his  horses  to  their  camp.  Homer* 
TO 


An.  I,  v.  Aft— Ovid  Met  13,  v.  98. 

Raoeaus,  a  horse  of  Meaeatins^  wtjom  his 
master  addressed  with  the  delerBniaauon  id 
conquer  or  die  when  he  saw  his  aon  L*uass 
brought  lifeless  from  the  battle*  This  beajtttfal 
address  is  copied  from  Homer,  where  likewise 
Achilles  addresses  his  bojses.  Virg.  j£%.  In\ 
v.  861. 

Roaiao,  or  Rosioa  a  goddess  at  Roane*  par- 
ticularly worshipped  by  husbandaea,  as  sac 
presided  over  corn.  Her  festivals!  called  A- 
higalia,  were  celebrated  on  the  25ta  of  April, 
and  incense  was  offered  to  her,  as  also  the  en- 
trails of  a  sheep  and  a  dog.  She  waa  aatreakd 
to  preserve  the  corn  from  blights.     Owid*  /a*. 

4,  v.  911.— Virg.  0. 1,  ▼.  161,— Varrmde  L.  L 

5,  dt  it  P.  l,c.  1. 
Romulus.    Vid.  Part  IL 


Suasus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  also  of 
Jupiter.    Cic.  dt  Not.  D.  3,  c.  91— Araak  L 

Salami*,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopos.  by 
Methone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the  JSgeaa. 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  where  see 
gave  birth  to  Cenchreus.  £uwL4.  Vid.  Pan  L 

Salmonsds,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  JEolus  and 
Enarette,  who  married  Akidice,  by  whoa  he 
had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god,  and 
to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  subjects; 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he  vsed  to 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazes  bridge,  and 
darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  if  » 
imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  ptovokei 
Jupiter.  Salmonens  was  struck  with  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near 
bis  brother  Sisyphus.  Homer.  Od.  IL  v.  236. 
—Apollod*  1, c  9—Bygin>  fob.  6U— &*d. I- 
Virg.  An*  6,  t.  585. 

Samts,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rone,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Hrgieia.    Lav.  9  and  10. 

Sancd*,  Sanous,  or  Sanctot,  a  deity  of  the 
Sabines,  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Dins  JF\dius*  According  ie 
some,  Sanctis  was  father  to  Sabus,  or  Sabtnus, 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  UaL  8,  v.  421  — 
Varre.de  JL.  L.4,  c  10— Ovid.  Fajt.^v.  2il 

Saron,  a  king  of  Trcezeae,  unusually  load  of 
hunting.  He  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  where 
he  had  swam  flfr  some  miles  in  pursuit  of  a  stag. 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  hj  Neptune*  and  divine 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the  TnroeakBS. 
It  was  customary  for  sailors  to  offer  him  sacri- 
fices before  they  embarked.  Thai  part  of  the 
sea  where  be  was  drowned*  was  called  Scrimi- 
ens  Sinus.  Saron  built  a  temple  to  Diana  at 
Troezene,  and  instituted  festivals  to  her  eonoar, 
called  from  himsel  f  Saronia.    Pmus.  2,  c  30.— 

Sarp£don,  T.  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Eoreoa,  the 
daughter  of  Ageoor.  He  banished  hmarlf  fron 
Crete,  after  he  bad  ia  vain  attempted  to  mate 
himself  king  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothr 
Minos,  and  he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  befit 
the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  to  assist  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  where 
he  was  attended  by  his  friend  and  companies 
OloAcos.    He  was  at  last  kitted  by  Patrols* 
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After  he  bad  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
*»y,  and  bfc  body,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  was  con- 
veyed to  Lye  id,  by  Apollo,  where  hie  friends 
»nd  relations  paid  him  funeral  honours,  and 
raised  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  valour. 
.According  to  some  mycologists,  the  brother 
of  King  Minos,  and  the  priaee  who  assisted 
Priam*  were  two  different  persons.  This  last 
^was  king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Jupiter  by  Lao* 
damia,  the  daughter  of  Belleropbon,  and  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the  ton 
of  Europa.    Apotted.  3,  c.  l.—Hsr*dot.  1,  c. 

173.— Strot.  12.— ttwur.  B.  M. II.  A  son 

of  Neptune,  killed  by  Hereules  for  his  barba- 
lous  treatment  of  strangers.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sitobnius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Satdrnus,  a  son  of  Coelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Titheia.  He 
was  naturally 'artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mo- 
ther, revenged  himself  on  his  father,  and  for 
ever  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  his  children,  whom  he  had  treated  with 
unkindness  and  confined  in  the  infernal  regions. 
After  this,  the  sons  of  Ccelus  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  father*  king- 
dom by  the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he 
did  not  bring  up  any  male  children.  Pursuant 
to  this  agreement,  Saturn  always  devoured  his 
eons  as  soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe, 
he  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  unr 
kindness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwil- 
ling to  see  her  children  nerish,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and  Instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him 
large  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed 
without  perceiving  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some 
time  after  informed  that  Saturn  had  concealed 
his  male  children,  therefore  he  made  war 
against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhea;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than 
he  flew  to  deliver  his  father,  and  to  replace  him 
on  hw  throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  of  his  son's 
kindness,  conspired  against  him  when  he  heard 
that  he  raised  cabals  against  him;  but  Jupiter 
banished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the  rather 
fled  for  safely  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  LaHnm,  as  being  the  place 
of  his  concealment  (UUoo).  Janus  who  was  then 
king  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne ;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed  him- 
self in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agricul- 
ture and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign 
there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent 
and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have  called  it  the 
golden  age,  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  The  wor- 
ship of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  univer- 
sal as  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  usual  to  offer 
human,  victims  on  his  altars;  but  this  barba- 
rous custom  was  abolished  bv  Hercules,  who 
substituted  small  images  of  clay.  In  the  sac- 
rifices of  Saturn,  the  priest  afway*  perform- 
ed the  ceremony  with  his  bead  uncovered, 
which  was  unusual  at  other  solemnities.  The 
god  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man 
bent  throueh  ngt  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a 
sevthe  in  his  right  hand,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time 


and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.    In  his  let 

hand  he  holds  a  child,  which  he  raises  op  a* 
if  instantly  to  devour  it  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines,  first  built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on 
the  Oapitoline  hill,  a  second  was  afterwards 
added  oy  Tullus  Hostilius,  audit  third  by  the 
first  consuls.  On  his  statues  were  generally 
hung  fettersjin  commemoration  of  the  chains  be 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupife  r.  Prom 
this  eiroumstanee  all  slaves  that  obtained  their 
liberty  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him. 
During  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
chains  were  taken  from  the  statues,  to  intimate 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  which  man* 
kind  enjoyed  during  the  golden  ape.  One  of 
his  temples  at  Rome  was  appropnated  for  the 
public  treasury,  and  it  was  there  *lso  that  the 
names  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  enrolled. 
Hesiod.  TXtog.—AfoUod.  1,  c.  I.— Virg.  JB*. 
8,  v.  m.—Paus.  8,  c.  a—  TibnU.  el.  3,  v.  35. 
— Homer,  Jl.—Orid.  Past.  4,  v.  197.— MW.  1, 
v.  133. 

Satyri,  demi-gods  of  the  country,  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  They  are  represented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,sbort 
horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  laseiviousness.  The 
first  fruits  of  every  thing  were  generally  offered 
to  them.  The  Romans  promiscuously  called 
tbem  Fauni  Panes,  and  Sytvani.  It  is  said 
that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as  that 
general  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  monster 
had  been  surprised  while  asleep  in  a  cave;  but 
his  voice  was  inarticulate  when  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylta 
was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
instantly  removed.  The  monster  answered  in 
every  degree  the  description  which  the  poets 
and  painters  have  *iven  of  the  Satyrs.  Pans. 
1,  e.«3.— Pint,  in  SylL^Virg.  Ed.  5,  v.  13.— 
Ovid.  Hertrid.  4,  v.  171. 

Saurus,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.    Pan*.  6,  c.  91. 

Scamanobr,  a  son  of  Corybas  and  Demodice, 
who  brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia, 
and  settled  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he 
introduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He,  some  time  after, 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  nimself 
into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after  bore 
hie  name.  His*  son-in-law  Teueer  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  eolony.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Thy  mo  and  Callirhoe.  Apol- 
lod.  3,  c.  \%.—Diod.  4.     Vtd.  Part  I. 

SciAsres,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Laced*? 
mon,  from  the  village  Scias,  where  he  was. 
particularly  worshipped.  Lycopk.bfo.  Tzetzes 
loco. 

Senna,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  bronght 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloosened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  from 
their  body.    Ovid.  Met.  7.  ▼.  440. 

Scmow,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrr,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock  rate 
the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  watt  upon 
him  and  to  wash  his  feet  Theseus  attacked 
him,  and  treated  him  as  he  treated  travellers. 
According  to  Ovid,  the  earth  as  well  as  the  sea 
718 
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refused  o  rorife  the  bo***  of  Sciron,  which 
remained  for  some  line  suspended  in  (be  air. 
till  tbejr  were  changed  into  large  rocks  called 
Scironia  Sax*,  situate  between  Megara  and 
Corinth.  There  was  a  roadaear  them  which 
bore  the  name  of  Sciron,  naturally  small  and 
narrow,  but  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  Some  suppose  that  Ino  threw  herself 
into  the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Cychreua*  king  of 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Telamon, 
the  son  of  jEaeus.  Ovid,  %  AJW.  v.  444.  flfc- 
reid.2,  v.  G9.—SUrab.  9  — Mel*. 8,c.  13.— P/tV 

2,  c.  47.— Diod.  4.— flfcgtw.  fab.  38.— Propcrt. 

3,  el.  14,  v.  13.— Pokj.  1,  c.  44.— Senec.  N.  D. 
5,  c.  17. 

-  Sctlu,  L  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Me- 
gara, who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as 
that  monarch  besieged  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed 
him  that  she  would  deliver  Megara  into  his 
hands  if  he  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara  de- 
pended on  a  golden  hair  which  was  on  the  head- 
of  Nisus,  Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  father  was 
asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Megarians  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  enemy 
easily  became  masters  of  the  place.  Scylla  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  and  Minos 
treated  her  with  soch  contempt  and  ridicule, 
that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower  into  the 
sea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was 
changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and  her  father 
into  a  hawk.  Ovid.  Trist.  2,  v.  393.— Pans. 
2,  c.  M.—Propert.  3,  el.  19,  v.  21.— Bygin,  fab. 
198.—  Virg.  Q.  1,  v.  405,  Ac. II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys, 
who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucos,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned  the  addresses 
of  Glaucos  and  the  god,  to  render  her  more 
propitious,  applied  to  Circe,  whose  knowledge 
of  herbs  and  incantations  was  universally  ad- 
mired. Circe  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  bim,  and,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  required  assistance,  she  attempted  to 
make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  pun- 
ish her  rival,  Circe'  poured  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every 
part  of  her  body  below  the  waist,  changed  into 
frightful  monsters,  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body  assumed 
an  equally  hideous  form.  She  found  herself 
supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she  had  six  dif- 
ferent beads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 
This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  her, 
that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  separates  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  con- 
tinued to  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  uni- 
versally deemed  by  the  ancients  very  dangerous 
to  sailors.  During  a  tempest  the  waves  are 
described  by  modern  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfullv  when  driven  into  the  rough  and  un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock.  Homer.  Od.  12,  v. 
«.— Ooid.  MeL  14,  v.  G6,  Ac— Pans.  9,  c  34. 

—B&gin.  fab.  199. Some  authors,  as  Pro- 

j*rt.  4,  el.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  Ed.  4,  v.  74,  with 
0»\d.   Ftul.  4.  v.  500,  have  confounded  the 
tlfjfchter  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter   of 
Nana,     Virg ,  JB*.  3,  v.  494,  Ac 
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Scrans,  or  Scrrat,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  a 
daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  that 
of  a  man,  and  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent.  He 
became  king  of  a  country  which  he  coifed 
Scythia.    0M.2. 

Ssocru,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  by  the 
husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be  plenti- 
ful. Aug. da  Civ.  D.  4,c8.— M*ar*b.  I,  c  16. 
—P*us.  18,  c.  2. 

Sammus,  a  shepherd  of  Achaia,  who,  for 
some  time,  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  nymph 
Argyra  without  interruption.  Argyra  was  ax 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  the  shep- 
herd died  through  melancholy,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Argyra 
was  also  changed  into  n  fountain,  and  mingled 
her  waters  with  those  of  the  Selimnus.  Pan. 
7,  c.  23. 

Semelx,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hetmione, 
the  daughter  of  Mar3  and  Venus.  She  was 
tenderly  beloved  by  Jupiter,  and  after  death 
was  honoured  with  immortality  under  the  name 
of  Thyone.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  she 
remained  in  the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus, 
her  son,  was  permitted  to  bring  her  back.  Vid. 
BaukkS.  There  were  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Trcezene,  two  altars  raised  to  the  infernal 
gods,  oneof  which  wasover  an  aperture  through 
which,  as  Pausanias  reports,  Bacchus  returned 
from  bell  with  his  mother.  Semele  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  at  Brasia?,  in  Laconia,  where, 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son,  after  Cadmus 
had  exposed  her  on  the  sea  on  account  of.  her 
incontinent  amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mother 
of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  divine  hon- 
ours, had  no  temples ;  she  had  a  statue  in  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  Paas. 
3,  c.  24,  L  9,  c.  5.— Bested.  ITueg.—Hvmer.  B. 
14,  v.  323.— Orptau.  ffymn.—Eurip.  tm  B*ttL 
—Apoltod.  3,  c  i.—Otnd.  Met.  3,  ▼.  954.  Fkd. 
3,  v.  l\b.—Dwd.  3  and  4. 

Sbmoneb,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  not  in  the 
number  of  the  great  gods.  .  Among;  these  were 
Faun  us,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus,  Vertumnus,  Ja- 
nus, Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  such  illustrious  he- 
roes as  had  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  jests  A#- 
m<S3e«,because  they  were  inferior  to  the  supreme 
gods,  and  superior  to  men.  Ovid.  F)uL  6>.  211 

Ssmosancius,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Roman*, 
among  the  Indieetes,  or  such  as  were  born  and 
educated  in  their  country. 

Srrapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  had  a  mag- 
nificent temple  at  Memphis,  another  very  rich 
at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopns.  The 
worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome  by 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  146,  and 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  May,  but 
with  so  much  licentiousness  that  the  senate 
were  soon  after  obliged  to  abolish  it  Herodo- 
tus, who  speaks  in  a  very  circumstantial  man- 
ner of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  Sere- 
pis.  ApolDdorus  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 
bull  Apis.  Pom*.  1,  c.  18,  I.  9,  c  34.— Tarii. 
flW.4,  c.  «3— Sfrab.  17.— MmrtimL  9,  ep  3a 
Though  Serspis  was-  a  deity  Ion*  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  his  worship  was  not  formally  in- 
troduced into  Egypt  until  Ptolemy  Soter  caused 
his  statue  to  be  transported  from  Pontus,  and 
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placed  in  a  magnificent  temple  erected  by~fcim 
to  receive  it  in  Alexandria.  In  his  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Egyptian  religion,  Ac,  Herodotus 
makes  no  mention  of  Serapis,  nor  is  he  found 
in  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  unmixed 
Egyptian  origin.  He  belongs,  therefore,  we 
may  presume,  to  the  Alexandrian  era,  and 
unites  the  Greek  with  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
Sibtlub,  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of 
one,  others  of  two,Pliny  of  three,  iElian  of  four, 
and  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  learned.   These  ten  Sibyls 


generally  resided  in  the  following  places, Persia, 
Libya,  Delphi,  Cums?  in  Italy,  Erythreea,  Sa- 
moa, Cuom  in  JSolia,  Marpessa  on  the  Helles- 


pont, Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of  Cumss 
in  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthssa,  Demophile,  Heropbile, 
Daphne;  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It 
is  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion, 
he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as 
ahe  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
health,  vigour,  and  bloom  of  which  she  was 
then  in  possession.  The  god  granted  her  her 
request,  but  she  refused  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
ber  lover,  though  he  offered  her  perpetual  youth 
and  beauty.  Some  time  after  she  became  old 
and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy, 
paleness  and  haggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom 
and  cheerfulness.  She  had  already  lived  about 
seven  hundred  years  when  JSneas  came  to 
Italy ;  and,  as  some  have  imagined,  she  had 
three  centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years 
were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  had  in  her  hand.  She  gave  JSneas  instruc- 
tions how  to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance 
of  hell.  It  was  usual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particular 
care  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up  these 
leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
as  their  meaning  then  became  incomprehensi- 
ble. According  to  the  most  authentic  historians 
of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine 
volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a  very 
high  price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and 
she  immediately  disappeared,  and  soon  after 
returned,  when  she  had  burned  three  of  the 
volumes.  She  asked  the  same  price  for  the  re- 
maining six  books ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused 
to  buy  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still 
persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraordinary 
behaviour  astonished  Tarquin;  he  bought  the 
books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  vanished,  and 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  These 
books  were  preserved  with  great  care  by  the 
monarch,  and  called  the  Sibylline  verses.  A 
college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  the 
care  of  them;  and  such  reverence  did  the  Ro- 
mans entertain  for  these  prophetic  books,  that 
they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  only  when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in 
danger.    When  the  capitol  was  burnt  hi  the 


troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  verses,  which 
were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the  conflagra 
tioo ;  and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  rcpublu 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners  werr. 
immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece, 
to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be  found  of  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  Sibyls.  The  fate  of 
these  8ibylline  verses,  which  were  collected 
after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol,  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  eight  books  of  Sibyl- 
line verses  extant,  but  they  are  universally 
reckoned  spurious.  They  speak  so  plainly  of 
our  Saviour,  of  his  sufferings,  and  ofhis  death, 
as  even  to  surpass  far  the  sublime  prediction 
of  Isaiah  in  description ;  and  therefore  from 
this  very  circumstance  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  the  second  century,  by  some 
of  the  followers  of  Christianity,  who  wished  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious 
artifice.  The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived 
from  *»••  JSolice  for  Aw  Jovis,  and  0©»Ai?  con- 
silium. Piui.  in  Phad.—JBU*n.  V.  H.  19,  c. 
35.— Poms.  10,  c  12,  Ac— DM.  4.— Ovid. 
Met.  14,  v.  109  and  140.— Virr.  Jin.  3,  t.  446, 
1.  6,  v.  36.— Liu**.  1,  v.  664.— Plin.  13,  c  13. 
—FU>r.  4,  c  \.—SaUust.—Cic.  Catil.  3.— K«i. 
Max.  I,  c.  1,1.8,  e.  16,  Ac 

Siemens.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Silenus,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preceptor,  and  attendant  of  the  god  Bte- 
chus.  He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pan, 
or{  according  to  others,  of  Mercury  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honoors,and  had 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an 
ass)  crowned  with  flowers,  and'  always  intoxi- 
cated. He  was  once  found  bv  some  peasants  in 
Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  his  way  and  could 
not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  Kins; 
Midas,  who  received  him  with  great  attention. 
He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold 
whatever  he  touched.  Some  authors  assert  that 
Silenus  was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  assisted 
him  by  the  soundness  of  his  counsels.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is  often  intro- 
duced speaking  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
the  nature  of  things.  The  Fauns  in  general, 
and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni.  Pans. 
3,  c.  25, 1.  9,  c.  94.— PMUsl.  &.—Ovid.  Mel. 
A.—Hygin.  fab.  191— ZHmi.3,  Ac—  Cic.  Tusc. 
lt  c.  48.— JEXian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  18.—  Virg.  Ed. 
6,  r.  13. 

8ILVANUS,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd.  He  is  generally  represented  as  halt 
a  man  and  half  a  goat  According  to  Virgil,  he 
was  son  of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars, 
or  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tuscule- 
naria.  The  worship  of  Sil  vanus  was  establish- 
ed only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have 
imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander 
This  deity  was  sometimes  represented  holding 
a  cypress  in  his  hand,  on  account  ofhis  regard* 
for  a  beautiful  youth,  called  Cyparissus,  who 
was  changed  into  a  tree  of  the  ssme  name.. 
Silvanus  presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and 
he  is  often  confounded  with  the  Fsuns,  Satyrs-, 
176 
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•ndSilcMi.  Pi»Li*P*ruiL—YiTg.£cLhi 
Q.  I,  v.  20,  L  9f  v.  493.— JHto*.  Axm.  6,  e.42. 
Ovid.  AkL  10.— ffrtW.  ep.  *.—2te>nn*.  JU. 
Fid.  Part  IL 

Soma,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  an 
Pan. 

Simon.     VuL  Put  II. 

8in6pk,  a  daughter  of  the  Aaepue  by  M*» 
thonc.  Sac  was  beloved  by  Apolfe,  who  car- 
ried her  away  to  the  border*  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  sob 
celledSyrus.    Disd.4.     ^  Part  i 

Sik£nbb,  sea-nymph*  who  charmed  so  much 
with  their  melodious  voice,  thai  all  forgot  their 
employments  to  listen  with  more  attention,  and 
at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were 
daughters  of  the  Acbelous,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope, or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
called  Panheaope,  Ligeie,  and  Lsucosia,  or. 
according  to  others,  Molpe,  Aglaophonos.  and 
Thcbciope  or  Thelxione,and  they  usually  lived 
in  a  small  island  near  cape  Peiorus  in  8icily. 
According  to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate  at 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  thai,  they  prayed  the  gods 
to  give  them  wings  that  they  might  seek  her  in 
the  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were 
informed  by  the  oracle,  that  as  sooo  as  as y  per- 
sons passed  by  them  without  sufferiag  them- 
selves to  be  charmed  by  their  songs,  they  sboald 
perish ;  and  their  melody  had  prevailed  in  call- 
tag  the  attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses, 
informed  of  the  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe, 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  wuh  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship,  and  no  attention  lo  be  paid  to  his  com- 
mands should  he  wish  to  stay  and  listea  to  the 
song.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Sirens 
were  so  disappointed  that  they  threw  themselves 
mto  the  sea  and  perished.  Some  authors  say 
that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  singing,  and  that  the  latter  proved 
victorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
made  themselves  crowns.  The  place  where 
the  Sirens  destroyed  themselves  was  afterwards 
called  Sirenis,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil, 
however,  ASn.  6,  v.  864,  places  the  Sirtm^m 
Stojmli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  island  of 
Caprea.  The  Sirens  are  often  represented 
holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  Ante,  and  the 
third  sinking.  Pom.  10,  e  6.-- H<m*r.  Od.  12, 
v.  167.— Sir**.  6.— Amnion.  29,  c.  &-~£v*i«. 
fab.  Ul.— Apollo*.  2,  o.  4.— Owd,  »k  '6,  v. 
565,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  3tl^~  Jtei.  12,  v.  33. 

SisfpHiK,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
neos,  son  of  -Solus  and  Enaretta*  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Pandareua,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children.  He  built  fiphyre,  called  after, 
wards  Corinth.  It  is  reported  that  Sisyphus, 
mistrusting  Autolycus,  who  stole  the  eeighboor- 
ing  flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the  feet, 
and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
dishonesty  of  his  friend,  he  eon  founded  and 
astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his  nu- 
merous flocks  those  hulls,  which  by  the  mark 
he  anew  to  be  his  own.  A  fter  his  death,  Sisy- 
phus was  condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  summit  than  it  fell  hack  into  the  I 


w/UfnfiTi  with,  imeetseajiy,  and  leadafedl  bin  few* 
ashment  eternal  The  cause*  of  this  t  jguc  «*• 
sentence  are  variously  reported.  Some  aur> 
bote  it  to  his  continual  deprcdatkms  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  ma  cruelty  in  laying 
heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  had  ptmv 
dared,  and  aqffering  them  to  expire  in  in*  most 
agonising  lormenta.  Otbej^lo  the  insult  oficred 
lo  Plato,  in  chaining  death  in  his  palace,  and 
detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  request,  «f  the 
king  of  hell,  went  to  deliver  her  from  cannot* 
menL  Others  suppose  that  Jupiie*  iiUUcted  ibis 
punishment  because  be-iold  Asopus  where  bjf 
daughter  JEging  had  been  carried  away  by  her 
ravisher.  The  more  followed  ofuaion  however 
is,  that  Sisyphus,  on  his  death-bed,  entreated  his 
wife  to  leave  his  body  unbuxted ;  and  when  as 
came  into  Pluto's  kingdom,  he  received  the  per* 
mission  of  returning  upon  earth  to  punish  this 
seeming  negligence  of  bis  wife,  but,  however, 
on  promise  of  immediately  returning.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  infernal  regions,  than 
he  violated  his  engagements:  and  when  he  was 
at  mat  brought  back  to  bell  by  Mars,  Pinto,  u> 
punish  his  waat  of  fidelity,  condemned  him  to 
roll  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  is  attributed  fc$j 
some  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the  blood  of  Sisyphus 
was  deemed  disgraceful  among  the  ancienav 
Hm*r.  Qd.  U,  v.  592.—Ftrg,  J&k  G,  v.  616.- 
Ovtd.  Met.  4,  v,  459,  I  13,  v.  3SL  Fk*.  4,  v. 
175,  va  Mnd.  191,— Pa**.  «,  *Q.~4»veX  2,  od 
K?.20.    Fid.  Part  11. 

Sisiux.    Vid.  Cvscas. 

SMimnuua,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo  ia 
Phrygia,  where  the  inhahitants  raised  him  a 
temple  because  he  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
rata  that  infested  the  eouetry.  These  rats  were 
called  «jwv0a«,  in  the  language  of  Phrygia, 
whence  the  surname.  There  is  another  story 
similar  to  this  related  by  the  Greek  scholiast  at 
Havur.  jfcV  1,  V,  39.-~fito*ft.  13.^-Owd.  MtL  1% 
v.  586. 

Sou,  (tte  ***>)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
among  the  ancients.    It  was  particularly  wor* 
shipped  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name  oi 
i  theBaal 


al  or  Bel  of  the 


Mithras;  and  was 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moahkes,  the 
Mploch  of  the  Caaaanitea,  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians.  The 
Massagetas  sacrificed  horses  to  the  son  on  at* 
count  of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 
of  the  ancient  poets.  Sol  and  Apollo  were  two 
different  perwas.  Apollo,  however,  and  Phoe- 
bus and  Sol,  ate  universally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  deity. 

Somnvs,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep. 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mycologists,  & 
a  dark  cave  where  the  sua  never  penetrates. 
At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  poppies,  and 
somniferous  herbs.  The  god  himself  is  repre- 
sented as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers  with  black 
curtains.  The  dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Mor« 
pbeus,  as  bis  principal  minister,  watches  to 
prevent  the  noise  from  awaking  him-  The 
Lacedaemonians  always  placed  the  image  oi 
Somnus  near,  that  of  death.  Btsiad.  Tfeeg.— 
Bom.  Jl  U^Virg.&n.kv.WZ-QvidMtLll. 

Sopbax,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tinge*  the 
widow  of  Anunus,  who  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Tingis,  in  Mauretaaia,  an  1  from  wU  m  rare 
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i  Diodoraajanajubajkiagof  Maura* 
labia.    Strab.  3, 

Soros,  a  daughter  of  (Eneua.  kxag  of  Galy- 
dan,  by  jEibea,  daughter  of  Thesuus.  She 
married  Andremon,  and  was  mother  of  Oxilus* 
ApoUod.  1  and  a.     . 

Sospita,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Latiom.  Her 
most  famous  temple  was  at  Laawrium.  She 
had  also  two  at  Rome,  aad  her  statue  was  coh- 
ered with  a  goat-skin,  with  a  buckle,  dfcc  I**. 
a,  6s  8,  ete.— FWtu.  do  V.  sig. 

Sonne,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  consteUa- 
tica  called  Siriua,  which  received  divine  hon- 
ours in  that  oonatry. 

Spastm,  or  Spabti,  a  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one  an- 
other, except  five,  who  survived,  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  building  Thebes. 

Sreaaoe,  an  arm-bearer  of  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
Bear  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  whkh  from  him 
was  called  SpkerU.  .  Pom.  5,  c.  1& 

Svbinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
Hon,  and  a  human  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
union  of  Orthos  with  the  Chimera,  or  of  Ty- 
phon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  had  been  seat 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus,  which 
she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and  it  iaid 
this  part  of  Boeotia  under  continual  alarms  by 
proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabi- 
tants if  unatfle  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  her- 
self as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
was  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  oa  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening. 
Upon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his 
crown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  could  deliver  his  country  from  the 
monster  bv  a  successful  explanation  of  the 
enigma.  It  was  at  test  happily  explained  by 
(Edipus,  who  observed  that  man  walked  on  his 
hands  and  feet  when  young  or  in  the  morning 
of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he  walked  erect,  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  in- 
firmities upon  a  stick.  Vid.  (Kdipus.  Tbe 
Sphinx  no  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than 
jdie  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately expired.  Some  mytbologists  wish  to  un- 
riddle the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx, 
bv  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cadmus,  or  Lai  as,  infested  the  country  of 
Thebes  by  her  continual  depredations,  because 
*he  had  been  refused  a  part  of  her  father's 
possessions.  The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they 
i ihservcd,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her 
lasciviousness,  ber  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid 
for  strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
despatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  PhU. — 
IfrnW.  Tkeog.  v.  326.~Jmpi*.  fab.  (P.— iipst- 
lod.  3,  c.  b—Diod. A.—Ovil in Js. 3TB.— »ra&. 
9.—Sopkod.  in  (Edip.  Jtr. 

Stator,  s  surname-  of  Jupiter,  given  him  bv 
Bomnlns,  because  he  stopped  (do1)  the  flight  of 
he  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the  Sabine*. 
The  conqueror  erected  htm  a  temple  under  that 
name.    fAv.  1,  c.  12. 
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&TBU4 o,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Cere*, 
because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who  drank  with 
avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain  puv* 
salt  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Ovid,  JWrt. 
ft,  v.  446. 

Srawoa<BA,or  Sthbtowba.  Vid.  BtUoropho*. 

Snurtoa,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder  than 
that  of  50  men  together.  Honor  JL  5,  v.  784. 
— Jit*.  18,  v.  113.  9 

Sthbope,  I.  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.  She  married  (Bnomans,  king  of  Pisa?, 
by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  Ac.— II.  A 
daughter  of  Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens. 

Sthbnelos,  I.  a  king  of  Mycenas,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nielppe, 
tbe  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  called  Eurystheus.  Sthe- 
nelus  made  war  against  Amphitryon,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kingdom.  He 
fought  with  success,  and  took  his  enemy  pris- 
oner, whom  he  transmitted  to  Surystheus.  Ho 

«ur.  it  19,  v.  91.— ApoUod.  2,  c.  4. II.  A  son 

of  Capaneos.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and 
of  the  suiters  of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in 
the  wooden  horse,  according  to  Virgil.    Pans. 

2,  c.  18.— Virg.  Mn.  2  and  10. III.  A  son 

of  Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos.    Hercules 

made  him  king  of  Thrace.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. 

IV.  A  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his  rather 

Orotopus.  P*ip.  2,  c.  16. V.  A  son  of  Actor, 

who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons.  He  was  killed  bv  one 
of  these  females.— VI.  A  son  of  Melas,  killed 
by  Tydeus.    ApoUod.  I,  c.  8. 

Snure,  or  Swlbu,  a  daughter  of  Penneus, ' 
by  Creusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centaurus 
and  Lapilhus,  bv  Apollo.    Diod.  4. 

Strrntm,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent  Aug.  dt 
Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11  and  1& 

Braoraros.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SrvMPHiijrs,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Ela- 
tus  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  9.— 
Paus.  8,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sttrps,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  jEetea 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to 
obtain  his  assistance  against  the  Argonauts. 
Place.  3,  v.  497, 1.  8,  v.  358. 

Styx,  I:  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  Jfcj- 
iod.  T%eog.  363  and  384.— ApoUod.  1,  c.  % 
—II.  Areelebrated  river  of  hc'l,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers, 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Ifonacris,  in  Ar- 
cadia, whose  waters  were  so  cojji  *nd  venomou* 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  those  who  tasted  them. 
Among  others,  Alexander  the  Greatis  men- 
tioned as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  They  even  consum- 
ed iron ,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  river  of  h(*ll,  especiallv  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  hefow  its  fountain 
head.  The  rods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration  that  thev  alwsys  swore  by 
them :  nn  oa'h  wMch  was  inviolable.  If  any  of 
I  the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter  obtt- 
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ad  •b,>*n  to  d  ink  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  which 
uJJed  i  nem  fcr  one  whole  year  into  a  senseless 
stupidity;  fot  the  nine  following  years  fhey 
were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar 
of  the  gods,  «ind  after  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored 
to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their 
original  privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  venera- 
tion was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received 
its  name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who  with  her 
three  daughters  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war 
against  the  Titans.  Hesiod.  Tkeeg.  v.  381, 
1%.— Homer.  Oa\  10,  v.  5l3.~-jftr«fet.  6,  c. 
U.~Virg.  jBn.  6,  v.  323.  439,  &c.~-Apollod. 
1<  c.  Z.—Otid.  Met.  3,  v.  39,  &&—&*&«,  6,  v. 
378,  Ac.— Pans.  8,  c  17  and  ia— Cart.  10,  c.  10. 

SuadI,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  called  Pi- 
tho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of  worship 
established  to  her  honour  first  by  Theseus.  She 
hail  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at 
Megara.  Cic.  de  el.  Oral.  15.— Potu.  1,  c  83 
and  43, 1.  9,  c.  35. 

SffiiiuNUs,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
the  dead,  summits  manium.  He  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Rome,  erected  during  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  Romans  believed  that  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  night  Cic.  de  Div.—Ovid.  Fast. 
6,  v.  731. 

Sylvia.     Vid.  JRkea. 

Sylvius.     Vid.  Part  IT 

Sysikx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Laodoa.  Pan  became  enamoured  of  her, 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  himself 
a  pipe  with  the  reeds  into  which  his  favourite 
nymph  had  been  changed.  Ovid.  MeL  1,  v. 
m.-MartUL  9,  ep.  63. 


Tages,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  19  nations  of  the 
Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and  divination. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  a  Tuscan  plough- 
man in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  human  shape  to  instruct  this  nation,  which 
became  so  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
omens  and  incantations.  Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  S3. 
—Ovid.  JW.  15,  v.  56a— iAucan.  1,  v.  673. 

Talaus,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
Adrastus  by  Lysimache.  He  was.  one  of  the 
Argonauts.    ApeUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  Of  Daedalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other 
mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle  became 
jealous  of  his  growing  tame,  and  murdered  him 

Srivately ;  or,  according  to  others,  he  threw  him 
own  from  the  cjladel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods.  He  is 
also  called  Calus,  Aeolus,  Perdix,  and  Thliris. 
Apollod.  3,  c  1.— Pas*.  I,  c.  21.— Ovid.  Mst.& 
Tantalides,  I.  a .  patronymic  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe,  Her- 
mione,  Ac.— II.  Agamemnon  and  Menclauv 
as  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  Tantalida 
f  rales.    Ovid.  Heraid.  8,  v.  45  and  122. 

Tajctalus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter, 
bv  a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was  father  of 
Niobe,  Pel  ops,  Ac.,  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atlan? 
'ides,  called  by  some  Euryanassa,  Tantalus  is 


represented  by  the  posts  as  pnmislfted  jb  hen 
with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  placed  up  to  the 
chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  water,  which,  bow. 
ever-flows  away  ss  soon  as  be  attempts  \o  taste 
it  There  hangs  also  above  his  head,  a  bough, 
richly  loaded  with  delicious  fruits ;  which,  as 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  seise,  is  carried  away 
from  his  reach  by  a  sodden  blast  of  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  mythologists,  his  punishment 
is  to  sit  wider  a  huge  stone,  hung  at  some  dis- 
tance over  his  head,  and  as  it  seems  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  fall,  be  is  kept  under,  continual 
alarms  and  never-ceasing  fears.  The  eassa 
of  this  eternal  punishment  are  variously  ex- 
plained. Some  declare  that  is  was  inflicted  upon 
him  because  he  stole  s  favourite  dog,  which  Ju- 
piter had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  tem- 
ple in  Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the  gods, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies  of 
heaven,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  mortals  on  earth. 
Others  support  that  this  proceeds  from  his  cruel- 
ty and  impiety  in  killing  his  son  Pelons,  and  is 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  gods,  whose 
divinity  and  power  he  wished  to  try,  when  ihey 
had  stopped  at  his  house  ss  they  passed  over 
Phrygia.  There  were  also  others  who  impair 
it  to  hk  carrying  away  Ganyroedes.  Ftsdsr. 
Olymp.  I.— Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  581.— Cic.  Tut. 

1,  c.  5,  L  4,  c.  \6.—Eurip.  in  Mpkig.—PnfuL 

2,  el.  1,  v.  <J6.—Hor<U.  1,  SaL  1,  v.  68. 
TabInis,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  the 

Gauls,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered, 
iMcan.  1,  v.  446. 

Taraxjppub,  a  deity  worshipped1*!  El  is.  Hs 
statue  was  placed  near  the  race-ground,  and  his 
protection  was  implored  that  no  harm  might 
happen  to  the  horses  during  the  games,  /feet 
6,  c.  20,  Ac— Dienf*.  HaL  2. 

Tabtabus,  (pi.  a,  sruat,)  one  of  the  regions 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  mankind  were 
punished. .  It  was  surrounded  wiih  a  braze* 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually  hidden 
from  die  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,  which  is 
represented  three  times  more  gloomy  than  the 
obscurest  night.  According  to  Hesiod,  it  wa?m 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
earth,  than  the  earth  is  from  the  hea  vena.  Vir- 
gil says  that  it  was  surrounded  by  three  impen- 
etrable walls,  and  by  the  impetuous  and  burn- 
ing rtreams  of  the  nver  Phlegethoo.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  gales 
are  supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open.  It  was  the 
place  where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the  Dana  ides,  Tan- 
tains,  Sisyphus,  Ac.  were  punished,  according 
to  Ovid.  Hesiod.  Tieov.  r.  T20. — SO.  13,  v. 
591.— Vtrg.  JB*.  &— Baser.  Od.  1L— Or* 
Met.  4,  fab.  13. 

TAtmicAj  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taorica 
Cbersonesus. 

Taurus,  an  officer  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 
Vid.  Minotaurvs.  He  was  vanquished  bv 
Tbeseus  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibited 
in  Crete.    Pint,  in  Ties, 

TscTAMDs,  son  of  Donts,  grandson  of  Hef- 
leu,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  went  to  Crete  with 
the  J&toHans  and  Pelasgians,  and  reigned  there. 
He  had  a  son  called  Asterius,  by  the  daagfeict 
of  C  ret  hens. 
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Tklauoit.    Vid.  Part  II 

Telchimu,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Tea- 
messa  in  Bceotia,  where  she  had  a  temple. 
Pans.  9,  c.  19.— Also  a  surname  of  Juno  in 
Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  statue  at  Ialysus,  rais- 
ed by  ihe  Telchinians,  who  settled  there.— 
Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete,  as  the  place 
from  whence  the  Telchinesof  Rhodes  were  de- 
scended.   Stat.  6,  Sylv.  6,  v.  47. 

Tjslchinius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  among  the 
Rhodians.    Diod.  5.    » 

TfiLcms,  a  son  of  Earops,  the  son  of  £igia- 
leus.  He  was  one  of  the  nrat  kings*  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Teleqonus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  married  Io 
after  she  had  been  restored  io  her  original  form 
by  Jupiier.    Apollod.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Tklemachob.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Telemus,  a  Cyclops,  who  was  acquainted 
with  futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  evils  which  he  some  time  after  suffered  from 
Ulysses.     Ooid.  Met.  13,  v.  .771. 

Telbphassa,  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  PhcB- 
nix,  and  Clix,  by  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace. 
as  she  was  seeking  her  daughter  Europa,  whom 
Jupiier  had  carried  away.  Apollod.  3,  c.  1 
and  4.  ' 

Telephus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  born  on  mount  Parthenius,  but 
his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat,  and  by  some 
shepherds.  According  to  Apollodoras,  he  was 
exposed,  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  or,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion mentioned  by  Pausanias,  he  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
cruelty  of  Aleus,  and  carried  by  the  winds  to 
the  mouth  Of  the  Cavcos,  where  he.  was  found  by 
Teuthras,  kins;  of  the  country,  who  married,  or 
rather  adopted  as  bis  daughter,  Auge,  and  edu* 
sated  her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose,  that 
Auge  fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her 
father  oo  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to  Nau- 
plius  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  inconti- 
nence ;  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to  injure 
her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Bithynia,  by 
whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephas,  according 
;o  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of 
his  origin,  and  be  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if 
be  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to  go  to  Mysia. 
Obedient  to  this  injunction,  he  came  to  Mysia, 
where  Teuthras  offered  htm  his  crown  and  his 
adopted  daughter  Autre  in  marriage,  if  he  would 
ieliver  his  country  from  the  hostilities  of  Idas, 
foe  son  of  Apharous.  Telephus  readily  com- 
plied, and  at  the  head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon 
routed  the  enemy  and  received  the  promised  re- 
ward. As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Ange,  the  sadden  appearance  of  an  enormous 
serpent  separated  the  two  lovers;  Auge  implor- 
ed the  assistance  of  Hercnles,  and  was  soon  in- 
formed by  the  fjod  that  Telephus  was  her  own 
son.  When  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were 
not  celebrated,  and  Telephus,  some  time  after, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  King  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch,  Te- 
lephus prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  (he 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  great  andTelephns  was  victorious, 
when  Bacchus,  who  protected  the  Greeks,  sud- 


denly raised  a  vine  from  the  earth,  which  en- 
tangled the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  the  ground.  Achillea  immediately  rashe* 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he 
was  carried  away  from  the  battle.  The  wound 
was  mortal,  and  Telephus  was  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  he  alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could 
totally  core  it  Upon  this,  applications  were 
made  to  Achilles,  bat  in  vain ;  the  hero  observ-  - 
ed  that  he  was  no  physician,  till  Ulysses,  who 
knew  thai  Troy  conld  not  be  taken  without  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  oracle.  Achillea  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  by  applying  it  to  the  sore, 
gave.it  immediate  relied  It  is  said  that  Tele- 
phus showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the  Greeks 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  with  them  against  his  father-in-law. 
Hvgi*.  fab.  101.— Pa**.  8,  c  48.—ApoUod.  2, 
c  %  Ac.-JWwn.  V.  H.  IS,  c.  49.— Diod.  4. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.  1,  bc—Pkilostr.  her- 
Plin. 

Telcthuba.     VU.fykis. 

Teleute,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the, 
Egyptians.    PUU.  dtU.ty  Os. 

Tellus,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She 
was  mother  byCttlus  of  Oceanus,  Hvperior, 
Ceus,  Rhea,  Jape t as,  Themis,  Saturn,  Phcebe, 
Tethys,  Ac.  Teliae  is  the  same  as  the  divinity 
who  is  honoured  under  the  several  names  of 
Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithea,Bona  Dea. 
Proserpine,  &c.  She  was  generally  represented 
in  the  character  of  Tellus,  as  a  woman  with 
many  breasts,  distended  with  milk,  to  express 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand  and  a  key  in  the  other,  while  at  her  feet 
was  lying  a  tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth  can  be 
made  fruitful  by  means  of  cultivation. — Hcsiod. 
Theoe.  v.  130.— Virg.  Mn.l.  v.  l&. —Apollod. 
l,c.  1.     Vid.  Part  II 

TfcLPHteA,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  danghter  of 
the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  and 
fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Telphosa  were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias  died 
by  drinking  them.  Diod.  \.—Slrab.9.—Lyco- 
phron.  1040.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Temenites,  a  3urname  of  Apollo,  which  be 
received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  worshipped.    Cic.  in  Verr. 

Tenbs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Teredb,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonis.  He  married  Progne,  the  daughter  oi 
Pandion,  kinjj  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  a  war  against  Megara.     Vid.  Philomela. 

Termerub,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who  • 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  heads  against 
his  own.    He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.    Ptut.  in  ifet. 

Tbrminal»,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  because 
he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and  lands  of 
individuals,  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Ter 
minus  was  introduced.    Dionys.  Hal.  9. 

TermInus,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
punish  all  unlawful  usurpation  of  land.    Hit 
TI9  ' 
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warship  wis  at  fiist  Introduced  at  Home  by  W ■» 
ma.  who  persuaded  hie  subjects  that  the  limits 
of  weir  lands  and  estates  were  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  heave*.  His  temple  wasoa 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  ha  was  represented  with 
a  human  head  without  feet  or  arass  to  mtimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  ha  was  placed. 
The  people  of  the  country  assembled  oaes  a 
year  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  (lowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  different  powaitans,  and  offered  victims 
10  the  god  who  presided  over  their  boundaries. 
It  is  said  that  when  Tarauia  the  Proud  wished 
to  build  a  tempjk  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Ju- 
piter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  give  way, 
though  the  other  gods  resigned  their  seats  with 
cheerfulness;  whence  Ovid  has  said  >~ 

Rtstitit,  et  magna  cum  Jove  Umpta  tend. 

Ditty*.  Unl.  9.— (Mid,  £u*  a,  r.  641.-, PhU. 
in  Nkm.—I4v.  &—  Virg.  JBn.  9. 

TaarsicHftau,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jnpiter  and  Mnemosyne,  She  presided  over 
daneing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  m  ven- 
ires*, as  her  name  intimates,  -and  with  which 
she  delighted  her  sisters,  She  is  represented 
like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 
Juv.  7,  v.  35.— Ajmlfed.  l.—Eu**.  in  1L  10. 

Taaai,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  deities  in  my- 
thology, wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Then,  Rhea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By 
the.  Air  she  bad  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Vengeance,  Ac  According  to  Hygious,  she  is 
the  same  as  Tellus.     Vid.  TtUm. 

Terror,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  which  the 
ancients  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  god  Mara,  and  of  Bellona. 

Tcthts,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities,  was 
wife  of  Ocean  us,  and.  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpheus, 
the  Mmander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenus,  Sca- 
roander.  Ac,  and  about  3000  daughters,  called 
Ocean  ides,  Tethys  is  confounded  bv  some  my* 
thologists  with  her  grand-daughter  Thetis,  the 
wife  of  Peleus  and  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
The  word  Tzthys  is  poetically  used  to  express 
theses.  Apollod.  1,  c.  1,  Ac—  Virg,  G.  I,  v. 
31.— (Hid.  Met.  2,  v.  509, 1. 9,  v.  498.— /tat.  2, 
v.  19 J. —Hetiod  Tkecgn.  v.  $&~Hovur.  JL 
14,  v.  302. 

Tsocaa.     Vid.  Part  II 

Tbotas,  or  Teutatss,  a  name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Gauls.  Tbe  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deity.  .Lisas*.  1,  v.  445.— Casar. 
BdLG. 

Teothra*,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders 
oftheCftvcus.  Vid.  Vdephus.  The  50  daugh- 
ters of  Tenth  ras,  who  became  mothers  by  Her- 
jcules,  are  called  T\%ttkraniia  Utrba.  ApolM. 
2,  c.  7,  Ac—  Poms.  3,  c.  26.— Ovid.  Triti.  2,  T. 
19.  Heroid.  9,  v.  51.— fl^rta.  fab.  100. 

Thalaxsius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  tb?  rape  of  tbe  Sabines, 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  ana  ber  rarisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed  as  he  carried  ber 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thatossius.  Tbe  name 
ofThalassios  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize  for 
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Their  union  was  attended  with  *>  moth 
happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Borne 
tomato  use  of  the  word  Thalmmms  at  nuptials, 
and  to  wish  those  that  were  married  the  felici- 
ty of  ThsJassias.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  sfymm,  as  he  was  mud  r  a  deity. 
Pt*L  in  £#«*.— Jftrtfcl  $,  ep.  99.— &»9. 1,  c  9. 

Tauiawvau,  or  Tbulestbjs,  a  queen  of  the 
Amaions,  who,  accompanied  by  900  women, 
came  35 days1  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
whose  fame  was  so  great  and  courage  so  uncom- 
mon.    Curt. «,  e.  b^~Strt+.  11.— Jfcslt*.  2,  c.  4. 

TniLU,oneof  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic  poetry. 
She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  column,  holding 
a  mask  in  her  right  hand,  by  which  she  is  dis- 
tinguished from  her  sisters,  as  also  by  n  shep- 
herd's crook.  Her  dress  appears  shorter-  and 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  or  the  other  Muses. 
Ja*r*s\  4,  Od.  6,  v.  95.— Msri  9,  ep.  76.— Pt*L 
inSymp.&c.—Virg.E€.StT.SL  Vid.  Ckmrita. 

TiUMfais,  or  Thamyris,  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian of  Thrace.  His  father's  name  was  Phi- 
lammon,and  his  mother's  Agriope.  He  became 
enamoured  of  the  Muses,  ang  challenged  them 
to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  tbe  conquered 
should  he  totally  at  the  disposal  of  his  victorious 
adversary.  He  was  conquered,  and  the  Moses 
deprived  bim  of  his  eyesight,  and  of  bis  melo- 
dious voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical 
compositions  are  lost  Some  accused  him  of 
having  first  introduced  into  the  world  the  an 
natural  vice  of  which  8ocrates  is  accused. 
Bmer.  11. 9,  v.  594, 1. 5,  v.  599.— AjmsW.  lr  c 
&— Otrtd.  Amor.  3,  el  7,  t.  68,  Art.  An.  3,  3». 
— Pnus.  4,  e.  33. 

Tainon,  the  father  of  (Eager,  to  whom 
Bacchus  rave  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  after  dw 
death  of  Lyeurgus.    Diod.  4. 

Thasvs,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europe.  He  built  the  town  6t 
Thasus  in  Thrace.  Borne  make  him  brother 
of  Cadmus.    ApoU&d.  3,  c  1. 

TEiUNUHTUs,  and  Tiupiujms,  a  name  givtn 
to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  because  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  son  of  Oeeanus 
and  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Ocea  idea.  Baud. 
Tn*g.—  Virg.  JBn.  9,  T.  5.— Ovid.  Jfcfrl  4,  v. 
479, 1. 14,  t.  845. 

Thaumas,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  whs 
married  Electra,  one  of  the  Oeeanhfes,  by  whom 
he  hap  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  Ac  jftsvltt.  1,  c  9. 

Thka,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Term.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she 
had  the  sun,  the  moon,  Aurora,  6c  Bbe  k  she 
called  Thm,  Titaa,  Rhea,  Tethys,  me, 

Thsano.    Vid.  Part  IX 

Thbmb,  L  a  daughter  of  Cosine  and  Terra, 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclina- 
tion. She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Ea> 
nomia,  the  Pare*  and  Hors;  and  was  the  6m 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  raised  tea- 
pies.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  in  the 
age  of  Deucalion,  who  consulted  it  with  gieet 
solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to  repair  tbf 
loss  of  mankind.  She  was  generally  attended 
by  the  Seasons  Among  the  moderns  she  is  rep- 
resented as  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  tat 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  Ovid.  Jew*  1,  v. 
89L II.  A  daughter  of  Hut,  who  mxriai 
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Capjs»and  became  mother  of  Anchiaes.  Apd- 

Tbkmisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  was  the 
third  wife  of  Albamaa,  king  of  Thebea,  by 
whom  she  had  four  sod*,  called  Pious,  Leucon, 
Schceaeus,  and  £ry  throes.  She  endeavoured  to 
kill  the  children  of  Inq,  her  husband's  second 
wife,  but  she  killed  her  own  by  means  of  Ino, 
who  lived  in  her  house  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant-maid, and  to  whom  she  intrusted  her 
bloody  intentions,  upon*  which  she  destroyed 
herself.    Pans.  9,  c.  te.—ApoUod.  1.  c  9. 

Theoclymenus,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended from  Melampus.  Ilis  fathers  name 
was  Thesior.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachus.  Bm*r. 
Ol  15,  V.  225,  bc.—Hygi*.  fab.  12a 

Theodamas,  or  Thiodamas,  a  king  of  My- 
sia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  his  son 
Hyllus  wjth  hospitality.  Ovid.  t»  Jk  v.  438.— 
Apollod.  2,  c.  l.—Bygin.  fab.  271. 

Theonob,  L  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 
Calchas.  She  was  carried  away  by  sea  pirates, 
and  sold  to  Icarus,  king  of  Caria,  dec,    Jtygin. 

fab.  190. II.  A  daughter  of  Proteus  and  a 

Nereid,  who  became  enamoured  of  Canobus, 
thepilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  &c. 

Theophane,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
from  her  numerous  suiters,  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  Crumissa.  Of  her  was  born  the  ram 
with  the  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxus 
to  Colchis.  Ovid.  Mel.  6,  v.  VTl.—Bugin.  fab, 
188. 

Theories,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Tronene, 
where  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple.  It  signi- 
fies clear-sighted. 

Thbritas,  a  surname  of  Mars  in  Laconia. 

Thsrsander.    Vi<L  Part  II, 

Thersites.     VU.  Part  1L 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  JEge- 
us,  by  JEthra  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. He  was  educated  at  Trcezene,  in  the 
house  of  Pitiheus,and  as  he  was  not  publicly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens, 
he  passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he 
came  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his 
mother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given 
him  by  which  be  might  make  himself  known 
to  iEgeus  in  a  private  manner.  Fid.  Mgens. 
The  road  from  Trcezene  to  Athens  was  infest- 
ed with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered 
impassable ;  but  these  obstacles  were  easily  re- 
moved bv  the  courageous  son  of  .£geu&>  Be 
destroyed  Corynetes,  Synnis,  Sciron,  Cercyoa, 
Prooruste9,andthecelebratedPh8ea  At  Athens, 
however,  his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea 
lived  there  with  JEgeus,  and  as  she  knew  that 
her  influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  The* 
seus  were  received  by  his  fathers  house,  she  at- 
tempted (o  destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was 
made  r>ub lie.  .ASgeus  was  himself  to  give  the 
cup  or  poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a 
feast,  but  the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of 
Theseus,  reminded  him  of  his  amours  with 
JEthra.  He  knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athena  were  glad  to  find  that  this  il- 
lustrious stranger,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from 
robbers  and  pirates,  was  the  son  of  their  mon- 
arch-   The  PaUantides  were  all  put  to  death 


by  the  young  prior**    The  Wl  of  Marathon 

next  engaged  the  attention  of  Theseus.  Aftft 
this,  Theseus  went  to  Crete  among  the  seven 
chorea  youths  whom  the  Athenians/early  seat 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to 
deliver  his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  tnbute 
epgaged  him  to  undertake  hi*  expedition.  He 
was  successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him ;  awl 
after  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clew  of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid. 
Mitwtaur**,)  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the  six 
boys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had 
equally  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of 
Naxoa,  where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings 
which  his  return  might  have  occasioned  at 
Athens  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  .£ge» 
us,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw 
his  son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which 
was  the  signal  of  ill  success.  Vid.  ^Bgtus.  His 
accession  to  his  father's  throne  was  universally 
applauded,  B.  C»  1235.  The  Athenians  -were 
governed  with  mildness, andTheseus made  new 
regulations  and  enacted  new  laws.  The  num* 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased 
by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  won 
ship  was  attended  with  more  than  usual  polem* 
nity,  a  court  was  instituted  which  bad  the  care 
of  all  civil  affitirs,  and  Theseus  made  the  eovv 
eminent  detnocretical,  white  he  reserved  for 
himself  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  The 
fame  which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted ;  but  Pirithom* 
Ling  of  the  Lapithse,  alone  wished  to  gain  his 
friendship  by  meeting  him  in  the  fiekl  of  battle. 
He  invaded  the  territories  of  Attica ;  and  when 
Theseus  bad  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  rush* 
ed  between  their  two  armies,  to  embrace  one 
another  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  from  that  time  began  (he  most  sin* 
cere  and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become 
proverbial.  Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  coura- 
geous of  the  LapithsD  in  the  defence  of  Hippo* 
asmia,  and  her  female  attendants, ,again?t  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs,  when  Piri- 
thous  had  lost  Hinpodamia,  he  asrreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wire  Phaedra  was  also  dead,  to 
carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods. 
Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leda,  ana  after  they  had  obtained  this 
beautiful  prise,  they  cast  lots,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus. '  The  Athenian  mon- 
arch intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother 
JEthra,  at  Aphidnse,  till  she  was  of  nubile 
years ;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into  their 
hands.  Helen  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
carried  away  by  the  two  royal  friends,  and 
Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of  his  epistles,  say- 
ing, E&epUi  redii  pasta  tm*r*  nihil.  Some 
time  after,  Theseus  assisted  his  friend  In  pro- 
coring  a  wire,  and  they  both  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  to  carry  away  Proserpine. 
Pluto,  apprized  of  their  intentions,  slopped 
them.  Pirtthous  was  placed  on  his  father's 
wheel,  and  Theseus  was  tied  to  a  huge  stone 
on  which  he  had  sat  to  rest  himself.  Virgil 
represent!  him  in  this  eternal  stale  of  punish- 
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Mat,  repeating  to  Ike  shades  in  Tartarus  (he 
words  or  DisctU  ruttiiism  moniHy  ct  non  tem- 
ntre  divos.  Apuflodorus,  however,  and  others 
declare,  that  he  was  not  Ions;  detained  in  hell ; 
when  Hercules  came  to  steal  the  dog  Cerberus, 
he  tore  him  away  from  the  stone,  but  with  such 
violence  that  his  skin  was  left  behind.  The 
same  assistance*was  given  to  Pirithooa:  and 
the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  by  the 
favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the  in- 
fernal deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pinto, 
Mnestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Bcyros.  After 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  fame  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to/t  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
8ome  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  any  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne ;  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros.  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 

Smes  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
» actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  Mill  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Pausa- 
nias  and  Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the 
death  of  Theseus.  The  historians  disagree 
from  the  poets  in  their  accounts  about  this  hero, 
and  tbey  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of  attempting 
to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends 
wished  to  seance  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king 
of  the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cerberus; 
and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets. 
Pirithous  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog,  but 
Theseus  was  confined  in  prison,  from  whence 
he  made  his  escape,  some  time  after,  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  authors  place 
Thesen?  and  his  friend  in  the  number  of  the 
Argonauts,  hot  they  were  both  detained,  either 
in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Molossi,  in  the  time  of  Jason's  expedition  to 
Colchis.  Plvt.  in  viUt. — ApoUod.  3. — Bypin. 
fab.  14  and  79.—  Pans.  1,  c.  2,  Ac—  Ovid.  Met. 
%  v.  433.  lb.  413.  FasL  3,  v.  473  and  491. 
fferoid. — Diod.  1  and  A.—fjvcan.  2,  v.  612. — 
Homer.  Od.  21.  v.  <&%—Hesiod.  in  Scvt.  Here. 
—JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  5.— Stat.  ThA.  5,  v.  432. 
— Propert.  Z.—Lactont.ad  Tteb.Stot.—Pkilost. 
Icon.  \.—Flacc.  V.—ApoUon.  1.— Virg.  ABn.  6, 
v.  f>17.— Seneca,  in  Bippol.—Stai.  Ackill  1. 

TmsspfXnns,  a  surname  or  the  nine  Muses, 
because  tbey  were  held  in  great  veneration  in 
Thespia. 

Taasra,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 


some  to  be  Ike  inventor  of  tragedy,  596  yean 
before  Christ.  His  lepreseataiions  were  very 
rustic  and  imperfect.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  songs,  dfcc  Solon 
was  a  great  enemy  to  his  dramatic  representa- 
tions.   Horat.  Art.  P.  2^—Diad. 

Tnsnus,  a  king  oCThespia,  in  Bceotia,  son 
of  Erechiheus,  according  to  some  authors.  He 
was  desirous  that  his  fifty  daughters  should 
have  children  by  Hercules,  and  therefore  when 
that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  permitted  him  tc 
enjoy  their  company.  This  passes  for  the  13th 
and  most  arduous  of  the  labours  of  Heresies, 
as  the  two  following  lines  from  the  tfrr*** 
arcanissima  indicate: — 

Q^inquaginia  siwd  shtprami  node  awrtlai. 

All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  twins, 
particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the  young- 
est. -Borne  suppose  that  one  of  the  Thespiades 
reftastd  to  admit  Hercules  to  her  arms,  for  which 
the  hero  condemned  her  to  pass  all  her  life 
in  continual  celibacy,  and  to  become  the  priest- 
ess of  a  temple  he  had  at  Thespia.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Thespiades,  called  Tkespiad*,  went 
to  8ardinia,  where  they  made  a  settlement  virh 
Iolaus,  the  friend  of  their  father.  Thespius  is 
often  confounded  by  ancient  authors  with  Tbes- 
tius,  though  the  latter  lived  in  a  different  place, 
and,  as  king  of  Pleuron,  sent  his  eons  to  the 
hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  ApoUod.  2,  c. 
4.— Pma.  9,  c.  26  and  27.  -Plut. 

Trestius,  I.  a  king  of  Pleuron,  and  a  son  of 
Panhaon,  father  to  Toxeus,  Plexippus,  and 

Althse. II.  A  king  of  Thespia.     rid.  They 

pius. The  sons  of  Tbestius,  called  Tia- 

liada,  were  killed  by  Meleager,  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.    ApoUod.  1,  c  7- 

Trestor,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe,  father 
to  Cnlchas.  Prom  him  Calchas  is  often  calW 
Tkettorides.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v*.  19.— Stat.  1 
Ach.  v.  497.— Apollon.  1,  v.  239.— Bowter.  IL 
1,  v.  09. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  or 
Nereus,  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with  Te- 
thys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  courted  by 
Neptune  and  Jupiter ;  but  when  the  gods  were 
informed  that  the  son  she  should  bring  forth 
must  become  greater  than  his  father,  their  ad- 
dresses were  stopped,  and  Peleus,  the  son  of 
Abacus,  was  perrmttea  to  solicit  her  hand.  VtL 
Peleus.  Thetis  became  mother  of  severalchil- 
dren  by  Peleus,  but  all  these  she  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  attempting  to  sec  whether  they  were  im- 
mortal. Achilles  most  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Peleos  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand  as  she  was  going  to  repeat  the  cruel  opera- 
tion. She  afterward  rendered  him  in  vulner- 
able, by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
except  that  part  of  the  heel  by  which  she  heM 
him.  As  Thetis  well  knew  the  fate  of  her  son, 
she  attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan 
war,  by  concealing  him  In  the  court  of  Lycome- 
des. This  was  useless,  he  went  with  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks.  The  mother,  still  anxious  for  bis 
preservation,  prevailed  upon  Viuran  to  make 
him  a  suit  of  armour ;  but  when  It  wan  done, 
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*%e  refused  the  god  the  favours  which  she  had 
promised  him.  When  Achilles  was  killed  by 
Paris,  Thetis  issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the 
Nereides  to  mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had 
Collected  his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  instituted  fes- 
tivals in  his  honour.  Hcsiod.  Thevg.  v.  344, 
6LC.—Apollod.  I,  c.  3  and  9, 1.  3,  c  13.— Hygin. 
fab.  64.— Homer.  U.  1,  Ac.  Od.  24,  y.  56.— 
Paui.  5,  c.  18,  Ac— Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  7, 1. 
12,  fab.  l,Ac. 

Thbotis.     VUL  Part  II. 

Thia,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  Au- 
rora, by  Hyperion.  Vid.  Tfua.  Hesiod.  Theog. 
v.  371.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Thisbb,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon. 
OvitL—Hygtn.     Vid.  Pyramus,  Part  I. 

Thoas,  I.  a  king  of  Tauriea  Chersonesus,  in 
the  age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
have  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strangers 
on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  de- 
livered by  Iphigenia,  Vid.  Iphigenia.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Troas  was  the  son  of  Borys- 

ihens.     Ovid.  PonL  3,  el.  3. II.  A  king 

of  Lemnos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadite,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  and  husband,  of  Myrine. 
He  had  been  made  king  of  Lemnos  by  Rhada- 
manthus.  He  was  stiff  alive  when  the  Lem- 
nian  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favour  be  had 
resigned  the  crown.  Hypsipyle  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he  arrived  safe 
in  a  neighbouring  island,  which  some  call  Chios, 
though  many  suppose  that  Thoas  was  assassin- 
ated oy  the  enraged  females  before  he  had  left 
Lemnos.  .Some  mythologists  confound  the  king 
of  Lemnos  with  that  of  Chersonesus,  and  sup- 
pose that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
According  to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
young  when  he  retired  from  Lemnos,  and  after 
that  he  went  to  Tauriea  Chersonesus,  where 
he  settled.  Place.  8,  v.  308.— Hygin.  fab.  74, 
130.— Ovid,  in  ».  384.  Heroid.  6,  v.  1J4  — 
Stat.  Theb.  5,  v.  363  and  486.—Apoll<m.  Rkod. 
1,  v.  309  and  616.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  6.— 

Eurip.  in  fyhig. III.  A  son  of  Andremon 

and  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  (Eneas.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  on  16  or  rather  40  ships. 
Homer.  Jl.  2,  Ac. — Dictys  Oret.  1.— Arm. 
feb.  97. 

Troosa,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Phorcys, 
and  mother  of  Polyphemus,  by  Neptune.  He- 
siod. T%u>g.  v.  836.— Homer.  0&.  1,  v.  71. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 
cury. 

Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 

Thuisto,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
Tacit. 

Thtestss.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Thymbrjbds,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
G.  4,  v.  323.    Mn.  3,  v.  86.     VUL  Thymbra. 

Thyone,  a  name  given  to  Semele. 

Thtoneus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

Tiber! nits,  son  of  Capetas,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which',  on 
that  account,  assumed  the  name  of  THberis,  of 
which  he  became  the  protecting  god.  IAv.  1, 
C  8.— Cic.  de  NaL  D.  9,  c.  90.— F«rr»  de  L. 
L.  4,  c  6,  Ac— Od.  FuL  2,  v.389,  L  4,  v.  4X 


Tnxmnm,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  often  callem 
TiburHa  Mania.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Amphiaraus.     Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  670. 

Timandra,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister  to 
Helen.    She  married  Echemos  of  Arcadia. 

Tirrrs,  ihe  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  lie  died  before  the  Argo- 
nauts reached  Colchis,  at  the  court  of  Ljfeus  in 
Ihe  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Orpk.—Apollod.  I.e.  9.— ApoUan.— 
Vol.  Flaec.—Paus.  9,  c.  32.— Hygin.  fab.  14 
and  18. 

TmfcsiAS,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son 
of  Everos  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  which  some  authors  have  called  as  long  as' 
seven  generations  of  men,  others  six,  and  others 
nine,  during  the  time  that  Polydorus,  Labdacus, 
Laius,  GEdipus,  and  bis  sons,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  found 
two  serpents  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  that  when 
he  struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate  them, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a  girl. 
Seven  years  after  he  found  again  some  serpents 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
his  original  sex  by  striking  them  a  second  time 
with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti- 
resias  had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  rea- 
sons, according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to  his. decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  greater  pleasure  from  the 
connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could  speak  from 
actual  experience,  decided  in  favour  of  Jupiter, 
and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  female 
received  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
male.  Juno,  who  supported  a  different  opinion, 
and  gave  the  superiority  to  the  male  sex,  pun- 
ished Tiresias  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyesight. 
But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  Jupiter,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  permitted  him  to  live  seven 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  men.  These  causes 
of  the  blindness  of  Tiresias.  which  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Ovid,  Hyginus,  and  others, 
are  contradicted  by  Apollodorns,  Callimachus, 
Propertius,  Ac,  wno  declared  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  hhn  as  a  punishment,  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  on  the  mount  Helicon.  Chariclo,  who 
accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  the  sever- 
ity witfc  which  her  son  was  treated ;  but  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  that  this,  was  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tire- 
sias, by  making  him  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  giving  him  a  staff  which  could  conduct  his 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use 
of  his  eyesight.  During  his  lifetime  Tiresias 
was  an  infallible,  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
generals,  during  the  Theban  war,  consulted 
him,  and  found  his  predictions  verified.  He 
drew  his  prophecies  sometimes  from  the  flight 
or  language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew 
the  manes  from  the  infernal  regions  to  know 
futurity,  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  at  last 
died,  after  drinking  the  waters  of  a  cold  foun- 
tain, which  froze  his  blood.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount  Tfl- 
phossus,  and  honoured  as  a  god.    His  orvle 
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n\  Orchoaaeaos  was  m  universal  esteem.  Ho- 
mer represented  Ulysses  as  going  In  the  infer- 
Dal  regions  to  consult  Tiresias  concerning  bis 
return  to  lihaca.  ApolUd.  8,  c.  6.— Tktocrti. 
Id.  24,  v.  1Q.-SUL  Tkd>.  3,  v.  M.—Bygiu.  tab. 
75.— JEjcAvJ.  *».  anfe  71W6,— SopAecJ.  ta  <Edip. 
tor.—PiTutar.  Nem.  \<—DuxL  l—Uemer.  Od. 
IL—Plid.  in  S^mpk.  Ac— Pea*.  9,  c.  33. 

Tirtkthu,  a  name  given  to  Akmena,  be- 
cause she  lived  at  Tiryntbus,    Ovid.  MA.  6. 

Tmamenes,  or  Tmamekus,  a  king  of  Thebes, 

fn  of  Tbersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices. 
he  furies,  who  continually  persecuted  the 
house  Jof  (Edipus,  permitted  him  to  live  in 
tranquillity,  bat  they  tormented  his  son  and 
successor  Autesion,  and  obliged  bim  to  retire 
to  Doris.    Pun*.  3,  c.  5, 1. 9,  c  & 

Tisamdhus,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  supposed 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Tbersander,  the  son  of 
Polynices.     Virg.  ASn.  &,  v.  261. 

TistPHdNs,  I.  one  of  the  furias,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visited 
them  with  plagues  and  diseases,  and  punished 
the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented 
with  a  wbip  in  her  hand,  serpents  hong  from 
her  bead,  and  were  wreathed  round  her  arms 
instead  of  bracelets.  By  Juno's  direction  she 
attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Io  in  Egypt, 
but  the  god  of  the  Nile  repelled  her,  ana  ob- 
liged her  to  retire  to  hell.  SUU.  Tk*.  1,  v.  59. 
—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  553.  JEm.  6,  v.  55*.— fitasi. 
1,  Stat.  8,  v.  34.— IL  A  daughter  of  Alcmtdon 
nod  Manto. 

Titjbi,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Then,  Rhea, 
Terra,  dec 

Titan,  or  Titanos,  a  son  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Cosine:  bat  be 
gave  bis  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  be  raised  no  male  children. 
When  the  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed,  Titan 
made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  be  imprisoned 
him  till  he  was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his 
son  Junker.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by 
Lactantius,  a  Christian  writer,  who  took  it  from 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Eaaius,  now  lost 
None  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  such  as  ApoL- 
lodorus,  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  dee*  have  made  men- 
tion of  Titan.  Titan  is  a  name  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheus  and  Lucian ;  to  the  sun  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid ;  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juve- 
nal. Ovid.  Afe*.  I,  vi.  10.— Jut.  14,  v.  35.— 
Died.  b.—Pavs.  2,  c.  11.— Op****.  Jfyiitfk  13. 
— Virg.  jEh.  4,  v.  119. 

Titan bb,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Castas 
and  Terra.  They  were  45  m  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptians.  Apollodoras  mentions 
13,  Hyginus  6,  and  Hesiod  90,  among  whom 
are  the  Titan  ides.  The  most  known*  of  the 
Titans  are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Jape- 
tus,  Cot t us,  and  Briareus,  to  whom  Horace 
adds  Typhosus,  Mimas,  Porpbyrion,  Rbcntas, 
and  Enceladotf,  who  are  by  other  mytbelogists 
reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  were  all  of 
A  gigantic  stature,  and  with  proportionable 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great  era* 
elty  by  CcbIus,  and  confined  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  till  their  mother  pitied  their  miafor- 


them  against  their 

Saturn  with  a  scythe  cut  off  the  gpenitak  of  bos 
father,  as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
Terra,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  and  from 
the  froth  sprang  a  new  deity  called  Veans;  as 
also  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera,  accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus.  When  Saturn  succeeded 
his  father,  he  married  Rhea ;  but  he  devoured 
all  his  male  children,  as  he  bad  been  informed 

S>  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by 
em  as  a  punishment  for  his  cruelty  to  few 
father.  The  wars  Of  the  Titans'  against  the 
gods  are  vary  celebrated  in  mythology.  Tney 
are  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  giants; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war  of  the 
Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of  the 
giants  against  Jupiter.  Baud.  Tkcog.  135, 4c 
—AfVUd.  1,  c.  1.— idSscAai.  ta  Pomp.— CfcSa. 
in  M.  \l.—Diod.  L— fifes**.***/.  Jfeft. 

TfTANfi,  a. patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrhe^a 
grand  daughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  to  Diana, 
Ovid.  M*.  1,  v.  395, 1.  9,  Ac 

TiTAJnana,  the  daughters  of  Castas  and  Terra, 
reduced  in  number  tosix  according  to  Orpheus. 
The  most  celebrated  were  Tethvs,  Theme, 
Dione,  Them,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cybele,  Verta, 
Phoebe,  and  Rhea,  Bmed.  Tkfg.  135,  at. 
—ApollU.  1,  c.  1. 

Irrndtrgs,  a  son  of  Loomed  on,  king  of  Tioy, 
by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scanmader. 
He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  He 
had  by  her  Blemnon  and  JEmathion.  He 
begged  of  Aurora  Co  be  immortal,  and  the  god- 
dess granted  it;  bat  as  he  had  forgotten  to  ask 
the  rigour,  youth,  and  beamy,  which  he  thea 
enjoyed,  be  soon  grew  old,  infirm,  and  decrepit; 
and,  as  life  became  insupportable  to  him,  he 
prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  world. 
As  he  could  not  die,  the  goddess  changed  hia 
into  a  cicada,  or  grasshopper.  ApolUd,  3,  c 
5.— Vvrg.  0. 1,  V.  447.— .*>*.  4,  v.  585,  L  8,  v. 
384.— «*»<**.  TUag.  984.— ZW.  1.— Oct* 
Mur.  1,  v.  461, 1.  9,  v.  403.-- BvraL  1,  Oi.  «, 
L2,  0*  1& 

TitiA,  a  deity  amongHhe  Milesians. 

Tmrsa,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Jupiter  by  Elan,  the 
daughter  of  Orcbomenos.  He  was  of  such  a 
prodigious  sine,  that  bis  mother  died  in  travail 
after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the  howeb 
of  the  earth,  where  she  had  been  concealed  la 
avoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Tityus  attempted  t* 
offer  violence  to  Latona,  but  the  goddess  deliv- 
ered herself  from  his  importunities,  rr  calling  ts 
her  assistance  her  children,  who  killed  the  nasi 
with  their*  arrows.  He  was  placed  in  heD, 
where  a  serpent  continually  devoured  his  lirer? 
or,  according  to  others,  where  vultures  perpetu- 
ally fed  upon  his  entrails,  which  grew  agais  ss 
soon  as  devoured.  It  is  said  that  Tityus  cover- 
ed nine  acres  when  stretched  on  the  ground. 
He  had  a1  small  chapel  with  an  altar  in  the  is- 
land of  Etobowu  ApeUoi.  1,  c.  4.— PradL  M 
4.— Homer.  Oi.  7,  v.  325,  1.  11,  v.  57k— 4»(. 
Ion.  Rh.  1,  v.  188,  &c—Vvrg>  Mn.  u\  v.  ». 
—flan*.  S,  od.  4,  v.  T— Mr***,  fab.  »- 
Omd.  JMW.  4,  v.  467.-  T»«K.  1,  el.  3,  v.  m 

TLtritfenwa,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Astro 
chin,  6r,  according  to  Pindar,  of  Astydamia.  Be 
was  born  at  Argos.  He  left  Ms  native  eeuatry 
after  the  accidental  murder  of  Lieydnia^aai 
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1ATTHOLQOT. 


je&ed  to  Rhodes  tworieref  the  etmde,  where 
he  was  chosen  king  as  being  one  of  the  sons 
vf  Hercules.  He  went  lo  the  Trojan  war 
with  nine  ships,  and  was  killed  by  8arpedon. 
There  were  some  festivals  established  at 
Rhodes  to  his  honour,  called  TUtjpktnia  in 
which  men  and  boys  contended.  The  victors 
were  rewarded  wiih  poplar  crowns.  Oowm.  JL 
ApolUd.  3,  c.  l.-DUdX—Byiin.  lab.  07. 

Tmolds,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married  Om- 
phale,  and  was  son  of  Sipylns  and  Chthonia. 
fie  was  killed  by  a  balL  The  mountain  an 
which  he  was  buried  bore  his  name.  Apellcd. 
3,  c  &—Omd.  Mtt.  11,  fab.  L  Bugin.  fkb.  191. 
VU.  Part  L 

Touts,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded that  their  city  should  become  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  world. 

Tonus,  a  son  of  (Eneas,  killed  by  Meka- 
ger. 

Tai6pis,  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace,  the  daughter  of  Jfiolus.  He  was  la- 
ther of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichtbon,  who  is 
called  on  that  account  Triqmus,  and  hisdaugh- 
ter  Triopeu.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  1bL—ApoU*d. 
1,  c.  7. 

Twptolbmus,  a  son  of  Oceaous  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of 
Argos.  According  to  the  more  received  opinion 
he  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by  Nersta, 
whom  some  have  called  Metanira,  Cothonea, 
Hyona,  Melania,  or  Polymnia.  He  was  born 
at  Eleusi*  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  the 
monarch's  children,  as  she  travelled  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  ber  daughter.  To  repay 
the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  par* 
ticular  notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him  with  her 
own  milk,and  placed  him  on  burning  coalsdur- 
ing  the  night,  to  destroy  whatever  particles  of 
mortality  he  had  received  from  his  parents. 
The  mother  was  astonished  at  the  uncommon 
growth  of  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
watch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the  goddess  by  a 
sudden  cry,  when  Triptolemus  was  laid  on  the 
burning  ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  un- 
able to  make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him 
agriculture,  and  rendered  him  serviceable  to 
mankind,  by  instructing  him  how  to  sow  corn 
and  make  bread.  She  also  gave  him  her  cha- 
riot which  was  drawn  by  two  dragons;  and 
in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over 
the  earth,  and  distributed  eorn  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world.  In  Scvtbia  the  favourite 
of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life ;  but  Lyncus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  who  had  conspired  to  mur- 
der him,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At  bis  re- 
turn to  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  restored  Ceres 
her  chariot,  and  established  the  Eleusinian  fes- 
tivals and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity.  He 
reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  Some  suppose  thai  he 
accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. Mod.  Hygin.  fab.  147.— Pom.  %  e.  14, 
s.  8,  c.  4.— .Art*.  %  t.  6.—4evU*«\  1,  c  6V- 
CaUim.  in  dr.  &.—Chn<L  M*.  6,  v.  64& 
Fa*.  4,  v.  501.    TO*.  3,  el.  8,  v.  1. 

Tarron,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Am* 
abitrite,  or.  accordta*  to  some,  bv  Celeao,  or 
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He  was  vary  fcoweffui  umongthesen 
deities,  and  could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate 
storms  at  pleasure.  He  is  generally  represent- 
ed  as  blowing  a  shell;  his  belly,  above  the 
waist,  is  like  that  of  a  man,  and  below,  a  dol- 
phin. Some  represent  him  with  the  fore-feet 
of  a  horse.  Many  of  the  sea-deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  lo 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fish. 
AfoUmL  1,  e.  4-Mii  Tktog.  v.  930.— 
Ovid.  Md.  1,  v.  333.— Ci*.  de  N*.  D.  1,  c.  96L 
—Virg.  JBn.  1,  v.  148,  I  6,  v.  173.  JHms.  ft, 
&  90.     FtAPartL 

Taivu,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because 
she  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
met  At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered 
her  sacrifices,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
which  was  generally  distributed  among  the 
poor.  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  13, 1.  7,  V.  774.— OwdL 
AsU3,v.4lB\    **jU,t.38& 

TaoJLUs.    VU.  Part  UL 

Taonoinua.    Fid.  Part  II. 

Taos.    FftPartlL 

Totsto,  a  deity  of  the  Germans  son  of  Ter- 
ra, and  the  founder  of  the  nation.  •  Tacit,  dt 

Tuhhus.    VU.  Part  IL 

Troupe,  a  son  of  (Emus,  king  of  Calydea 
and  Peribcsa.  He  fled  from  his  country  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum,  in  the  court  of  Adrat- 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deipbyle 
be  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to  re* 
place  his  son-in-law  Porynieeson  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  Tydeos  undertook  to  go  and  declare 
war  against  Eteocles,  who  usurped  the  crown. 
The  reception  he  met  provoked  his  resentment ; 
be  challenged  Eteocles  and  his  officers  to  single 
combat,  and  defeated  them.  On  his  return  to 
Argos,  he  slew  60  of  the  Thebans  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life  and  laid  in  ambush  to 
surprise  htm ;  and  only  one  of  the  number  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  ti- 
dings of  the  fate  of  his  companions.  He  was 
one  of  the  seven  chiefs  uf  the  army  of  Adrastus, 
and  during  the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with 
great  courage.  Many  of  the  enemies  expired 
under  his  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by 
Melanippus.  Though  the  Mow  was  fatal,  Ty- 
deus  had  the  strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  and 
to  bring  bim  to  tbe  ground,  before  he  was  car- 
ried away  from  the  fight  by  his  companions. 
At  his  own  request  the  dead  body  of  Melanip- 
pus was  brought  to  bim,  and  after  be  had  order- 
ed the  head  to  be  cut  off,  he  began  to  tear  out 
tbe  brains  with  his  teeth.  The  savage  barba- 
rity of  Tydeos  displeased  Minerva,  who  was 
coming  to  bring  him  relief,  and  to  maeehim  im- 
mortal, and  the  goddess  left  bim  to  his  fate  and  . 
suffered  him  to  die.  He  was  buried  at  Argon, 
where  his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  tbe 
age  of  Pausanias.  He  was  father  to  Diomecfcs. 
Same  suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  to 
Argos  was  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Bfelus,  or, 
according  to  omen,  of  Aleathous  Iris  rather* 
brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother  Ofeniusv 
Bemtr.  H.  4,  v.  3»,  387.— Afcttod.  1,  c.  8,  1. 
3,  c.  6.— Msekffl  fikp*.,  ante  TW.-  Am  9, 
c.  18.— /X*«\  8.— Burip.  in  Sup.— Virg  JBn., 
fl,  T.  479.— Osid.  *»  *.  360,  fte. 

TTMnXaroJB,  L  a  patronymic  of  the  uhtt* 
dren  of  Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  Pollux,  Helen, 


■rfbacwl— ion, and  matsiedtheeolubtaisd 

asd  also  became  nolliw^raiiKiiidGbka 
by  Jupiter.  Kid.  JVssVi,  Gi^r,  JWfcss,  Clyaiai 


TTiaunmvor  Tvrams,  a  mi 
af  Tartarus  od  Tun,  who  had  a' 
Jstada  lite  snuse  of  a  serpent  er  a>  dragon, 
Tisane*  of  devouring  fire  were  darted  to  his 
joomh  and  from  his  eyes,  add  he  ottered  horrid 
mam,  like  tbe  dianmeniahra^of  dsflsreat  ani- 
mate. He  wass»  aeenw  bain,  than*  masvsme 
she  snath  of  his,  brothers  the  sjaam.  be  made 
.war  ignis  it  hta wl  TbefsJJesrofttoaodsat 
mat  pat  Typhosus  to*  igut  with-  ha  thander- 
koa\aad«tiiaaed  bin  under  mount  JEtna,  m 
the  island  of  sheila,  or,  according  to  soma, 
tinder  the  island  Inarime.  Typhosus  became 
father  of  Geryon*  Cesberas,  and  Ovihos,  by  his 
anion  with  Echidna.  Bfgm.  fab.  Kft  and  196. 
—Osa*  ML  a,  t,  3»,— ^Sa%&,  am*,  ante 
TfeswJstoiad.  Tatar.  bmX~Jnwien  flbnw 
Arafat.  9,  c  166. 

Ttfhon,  I.  a  giant  whoa*  Jane  produced  by 
atfsjmg  the  earth.  Same  of  the  potto  make 
aim  the  aame  as  the  famous  Typsaeas.    Tid. 

T9p**us> IL  A  brother  of  Oniric  who 

married  Nqtthys.  Ho  laid  snares  for  his  Wo- 
iter  daring  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him 
at  his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris,  was  aven- 
end  by  his  soa  Ores,  and  Typhoawaa  pat  to 
death.  Vid  Osins.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Egyptians  to  be  the  caaseef  ever*  evil,  and 
oathat  account  generally  mresented  as  a  wolf 
and  a  crocodile.    Pie*.  t»  A.  f  Ofc—Disel  1. 

Trao,  a  heaolifal  nymph,  daughter  of  8eJ- 
esonens,  king  of  Elis  and  Alcidice.  8ba  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in* 
aw  Satan,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  fa- 
ther's house  by  her  ancle  Cntthees.  She  be- 
aame  enainoared  of  the  Enripeas ;  and  as  she 
often  walked  an  the  banks  of  the  river,  New- 
tane  assumed  the  shape  of  her  ntronrite  lover 
and  gained  her  afieetmns.  She  had  two  seas, 
Pelia*  and  Nekton,  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex- 
possxL  to  conceal  her  incontinence  (rem  the 
world.  The  ehildien  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, and  when  they  had  arrived  *>  years  of 
maturity,  they  avenged  lhehrmothcr's  injuries 
by  assassinating  the  cruel  Sfderov  Seme  time 
amor  her  amoar  with  Neptune,  Tyro  married 
her  uncle  Cretheus,  by  whom  she  had  Amytha- 
on,  Pheres,  and  JKson.  Tyro  is  often  called 
Stdmonu  from  her  mther.    Momer.  Od,  1 1,  ▼. 


m~Pi*4*r.  Pat*.  A.—ApbU*d.  1.  c,  9.— 
Mm*.  ±—P>*r*L  1,  el.  13,  v.ftt,  t.  %  el. »>,  v. 
fit,  L  *\  eL  19,  v.  tt—Ostd.  Jm.  3*  eL6,  v.  A 
-.*JSfes»  P.H.19>e.4& 
,  Tvaaat^Msaepoef^c^KiiigLatmu^wa^se 
stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Aeon* 
visa,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  JBneea 

Fit?.  JBa.7,  w 


Vacoka,  a  goAmse  at  Eomo,  wfc*  presided 
"^  rerftse  and  leisure?  as  the)  wssd  Mieaies 
*t\   Her  festival  were  observed  in  the 


efDisstnssf    Os**^  Jwst «,  *. 
1,  ep*  le\  vvsnV 
VsssVvev  or  Vsjavivaa,  a  deity  of  ill  eaas 
sWass.  Hebad»tenm«oath«Ce*>tioJsne 
built  ay  Remain*.    Some  ssmaose  theu  he 
'    same  as  Jupiter  Ms  iii/tnaf,  et  w»  aW 


only  by  his  side  tbe  grem 
Cretan  nymph  wm>  ted  him 


Vmaua,  anyms^aister  la  Am**, 
therof  Tusau*  by  Deuaes.  Ammhitrmn,  me 
ssa  goddess,  hi  asm  oattedVosmsn,  Vmg.Mm* 
laVv^TB^OassV  Jmi  la.  «.  3SC— v^rtwes 
L.  U  4,  c  ia 

Vmrnv  The  amsstmn.  and  eaaxeaaly  the 
Ameaianm  paid-  paitieniar  attenuoai  so  ma 
winds»asrf  offered  them  mcrinxei  as  tw  deiiies, 
mtent  noon  ttedestsactioaof  mankiad,  by  con- 
tinaally  causing  storms,  tempests,  smd  earth* 
mmkna.  The  winds  ware  Ksswsensed  in  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  forms.  The  four  priiicipal 
winds  were,  Atvas,  me  sonthcasty  wto  hi  re> 
preatnted  as  ayaang  man  flying  with  g,n.ai  m> 
petwosUy,  and  oftea  apaearmg  in  a  idavsome 
and  wanton  hnmonr.  lassir.  use  south  wmd, 
appeared  generatlyas  an  old  msa  with  gray 
hair,  a  gloomy  countenanceja  head  covered  wnl 
ctouli.a«ahWvesraretaM(teh7  wings.  He 
is  the  dispenser  of  rain,  and  of  au  hemryshow* 
era,  Zapkfmt  is  fejarsseiited  as  the  nsildest  of 
all  the  winds.  Hemyoangnndgenile,andhrf 
lapisiHed  wick  vernal  Sowers.  He  married 
Flora  the  goddess,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  felicity.  M*em9  the  north  wind, 
appears  always  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  Use 
father  of  rata,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and  is 
always  represented  as  surrounded  with  impene- 
trable efeuds.  Those  of  inferior  note  were  &» 
/sen  j,  whose  name  is  seldom  menrioned.  He 
appears  asa  yoang  man,  hcMing  fruit  m  his 
lap,  such  as  pes^hes,  oranges.  Ac.  Afrie*s,or 
southwest  represented  with  Mock  wings  sad 
n  measncbely  coantenance.  Gsrar,  or  north- 
west, drives  clouds  of  snow  before  him:  and 
Apuls,  the  trertbenst,  is  equaHy  dreadfoi  m  sp- 
pearance.  Tte  winds,  aecormng  to  some  mj- 
thmseigts,  were  eeafmed  in  a  rarge  cave,  of 
which  JBoras  had  the  mmmgemem,  end  inth- 
ettt  this  neecssary  precaution  they  would  have 
overturned  the  earm,  and  reduced  everything 
to  its  eriginel  chaos.     Ttrg.  JBh.  1^  v^  fe  4c 

Teuvs,  I.  one  ofdientost  celebrated  deities  of 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beaaty, 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laughter,  the 
mistress  of  graces  and  of  pfeasares,  and  the 
patroness  of  courtesan*  Seme  mythoiogpti 
speak  of  more  than  one  Tenes.  Plato  menBaes 
two,  Venue  0rasda,tlie  daoghsrr  of  Tiramis,  and  • 
Venos  Popularla,  the  daaghter  of  Jupiter  and 
Bioae.  Cieero  speaks  of  four,  a  daaghter  of 
OcslmT  and  Light,  eneaprnmr  fnont  the  froth  of 


the  sea,  a  third,  daughter  of  Jsmiier  and  tbe 
ftsreai  Diane,  and  a  fomnh  born  at  Tyre,  sna- 
the name'  as-  the  Asairte'  af  the  Syrians.  Of 
thes%teaejver,  tte  Venosepromg  fteuufce  fteA 
of  the  sea,  am*  the  mutilate*  pan  af  thetweV 
of  Uranus  had  been-  thrown  there)  ayflatnrn,k 
tie  most  known;  as^tfheTinpnMbcdar  aa* 
cient  mrthologistB,  as  weft  as  pahtterSy  i    " 

os1  Cyswue,  or,  i 
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whither  she  was  wasted  by  tbeiephyre,  sad  re- 
ceived on  the  seashore  by  the  Seasons,  daugh- 
ten  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  soon  after 
omrried  to  heaven,  where  aH  the  gods  adorned' 
her  beauty,  and  ail  the  goddesses  became  jea- 
lous of  her  personal  cherau.  Jenifer  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  has  ugly  and  deformed  eon 
Vulcan.  Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  meet 
celebrated.  She  was  caught  m  her  lover's  arms, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all 
the  gods.  Venus  becajneinotheTtfHennkme, 
Cupid,  and  Amerce,  by  Mars ;  by  Mercury,  she 
bad  Hennaphfoditus;  by  Bacchus,  Priapus; 
end  br  Neptune,  Eryx.  Her  great  partiality 
for  Aoonis  made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olym- 
pus; and  ber  regard  for  Anchises  obliged  her 
often  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
mount  Ida.  The  power  of  Venus  orer  the 
heart  waseupported  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
girdle,  called  zone  by  the  Greeks  and  ceshss  by 
toe  Latins.  Thjsmysterioue  girdle  gave  beauty, 
grace,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deformed:  it  excited  love  and  rekindled 
extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself  was  in- 
debted to  this  powerful  ornament  to  gain  the 
favours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  though  herself 
possessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on  her 
castas,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence <of  lore,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi- 
delities of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even 
for  her  illegitimate  children.  The  contest  of 
Venus  for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord  is  well 
known.  She  gained  the  prise  over  Pallas  and 
Juno,  (Vid.  Paris,  Discordia,)  and  rewarded 
her  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  (he  fairest 
woman  in  the  world.  The  worship  of  Venus 
was  universally  established;  statues  and  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  her  n  every  kingdom,  and 
the  ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and  by 
whose  influence  alone  mankind  existed.  In 
her  sacrifices,  and  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
her  honour,  too  much  licentiousness  prevailed, 
and  puttie  prostitution  was  often  a  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Victims  were  seldom  offered  to  her. 
or  her  altars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find 
Aspasia  making  repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs, 
however,  or  mate  animals  were  deemed  accept- 
able. Therose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  among  birds,  the  dove, 
the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites ; 
and  among  fishes,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
the  rycostomos.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was  rep- 
resented among  the  ancients  in  different  forms. 
At  EUs  she  appeared  seated  on  a  goat,  with  one 
foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.  «At  Sparta  and  Cyth- 
era  she  vw  represented  armed  like  Minerva, 
and  sometimes  wearing  chains  on  her  feet  In 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olvropias  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  sea,  re- 
ceived by  love,  and  crowned  by  the  goddess  of 
persuasion.  At  Cnidos,  her  statue,  made  by 
Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  with  one 
hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed. 
Her  statue  at  Elephantis  was  the  same,  with  only 
a  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.  In  Sicyon  she  held 
a  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple; 
while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown*  which  ter- 
minated in  a  point  to  intimate  the  pole.  She  is 
generally  represented  with  ber  son  Cupid,  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times  by 


dess  are  numerous,  and  only  serve  teehow  how 
well  established  ber  worship  was  all  over  tn« 
earth.  She  was  called  Cyvrta,  because  particu- 
larly worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
that  character  she  was  often  represented  with  a 
beard,  and  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  4fee 
body  and  dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is  called 
dnptex  Amatkusa  by  Catullus.  She  received 
the  name  of  Papkia,  because  worshipped  tf 
Paphos,  Where  she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar 
on  which  rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  th* 
open  air.  Some  of  the  ancients  call  her  Ape* 
Iropkia,  or  EpiMropkia:  as  also  Venus  Uranie. 
and  Venus  Pandemos.  The  Cnidians  raise* 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Aeraa, 
of  Deris,  and  of  Euplaa.  In  her  temple  under 
the  name  of  Eupksa,  at  Cnidos.  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  statues,  being  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  Praxiteles.  Venus  was  also  sornamed 
Cytheraa,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera;  PhiUmmeis,  because  the  queen  of 
laughter;  T\les*igama,  because  she  presided 
over  marriage ;  Coliada,  Colotis,  or  Colias,  be- 
cause worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Attica ;  Arm,  because  armed  like  Mars ; 
Verticordia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity;  Aputaria,  be- 
cause she  deceived ;  Calva,  because  she  was 
represented  bald ;  Brieyna.  because  worshipped 
at  Eryx ;  Etaira,  because  the  patroness  of  cour- 
tesans; Acidalia,  because  of  a  fountain  of  Or- 
chomenos ;  Basuea,  because  the  queen  of  love; 
MvrUa,  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her; 
l&chanUis,  in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices 
practised  in  love,  &c,  Ac.  As  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  because  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
Venus  was  called  Pontia,  Marina,  Lymmsia, 
Bvipontia,  Pelagia,  Saligenia,  Pontogenia, 
Aligenia,  Tnalassia.  Ac,  and,  as  rising  from 
the  sea,  the  name  ox  Anadyemene.  is  applied  to 
her,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wrings 
ing  her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.  vid.  Anady- 
omene.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2.  c  37,  1.  3,  c.  251— 
Orpa.  Bytnn.  5l.—Hesiod.  Theof. —Sappho.— 
Homer,  Bymn.  in'  Ven-  toc—Vtrg.  JBn.  6,  v. 
800,  &c.—Ovid.  BerouL  15, 16, 19,  &c  Met.  4, 
fab.  5,  &c.—Diod.  1  and  b.—Hygin.  fab.  94, 
271.-P<wu.  2,  c  1,  1.  4,  c.  30,  I.  6,  c  18.- 
Afd-rliaL  6,  ep.  \Z.—E%np.  in  Bel.  in  fykig.  in 
Troad.—PhU.  in  Erotic— JEtian.  V.  B.  13,  c. 
I.— Aiken.  13,  hc.—Ca^uOms.—LaetanL  de  falsi 
it.— Calaber.  11.— JJucian.  dial,  &c.—Strab.l4. 
— T&rtt.  Ann.  3,  6uc.—  Val  Max.  8.  c  11.— 

PUn.  &.— Herat.  3,  Od.  36, 1. 4,  Od.  11,  Ac. 

fl.  A  planet,  called  by  the  Greeks  Phosphorus, 
and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  when  it  rises  before 
the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.    Cic.  de  Sal.  2,  c.  90,  in  somn.  Sow. 

Vbutas,  (trvtk,)  was  not  only  person  idea  by 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  at.d  the  mother  of  Vir- 
tue. She  was  represented  like  a  young  virgin, 
dressed  in  white  apparel,  with  all  the  marks  of 
youthful  diffidence  and  modesty.  Democritm 
nsed  to  say  that  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  to  intimate  the  difficulty  with  which 
she  is  found. 

Vbuttcobdu.     Vid.  Venus. 

Vantoifiroa,  a  deity  among  the  Ron  ana,  who 


.twans  or  sparrows.  The  surnames  of  the  god-  I  presided  over  the  spring  and  over  Jtchar  Ja, 
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He  endeavoured  to  gain  Ihe  affections  of  ibe 
goddess  Pomona ;  and,  to  effect  this,  be  assumed 
the  ahape  and  dries  or  a  fisherman,  ot  a  soldier, 
a  peasant,  a  reaper,  6c.,  but  ail  to  no  purpose, 
till,  under  tbe  form  of  an  old  woman,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  hU  mistress  and  married  ber.  Hew 
generally  represented  as  a  young  man  crowned 
with  flowers,  covered  up  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  bis  right  band  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
pleotv  in  bis  left.    Ovid.  MtL  14,  r.  642,  Ac 

pfoperk  4,  el.  3,  v.  &— iforoi.  \SaL  7,  v.  14. 

Vesta,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  6a* 
turn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often 
confounded  by  tbe  mythologists  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellus, 
When  considered  as  tbe  mother  of  the  gods, 
she  is  Ibe  mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn  j  ana 
when  considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  tba 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rbea.  Under  this  last 
name  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans* 
JEneas  was  die  first  who  introduced  her  mys- 
teries into  Italy,  and  Numa  built  ber  a  temple, 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  go.  The 
Palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
«*rved  within  her  sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was 
continually  kept  lighted  by  a  certain  number 
of  virgin*,  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  tbe  goddess.  Vid.  VcstaUs.  If  tbe 
fire  of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sudden 
calamity.  Tbe  virgin  by  whose  negligence  it 
had  been  extinguished  was  severely  punished, 
and  tt  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a  round 
form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented  in  a  long 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  holding 
in  one  band  a  lamp,  or  a  two-eared  vessel,  and 
in  ibe  other  a  javelin ,  or  sometimes  a  palladium. 
On  some  medals  she  appears  holding  a  drum 
in  one  band,  and  a  small  figure  of  victory  in 
the  other.  Besiod.  Tluog.  v.  454.— Cic.  de  Ltg. 
%  c  ULr-Apottod.  1,  c.  L—  Virg.  Mn.  2,  v.  296. 
— Diod.  5.— Ovid.  Fast.  6.—  7Vts*.  3.— KaJL 
Max.  1.  c.  \.—Plut.  in  Nun.— Pans.  5,  c.  14. 

Vica  Pota.  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vinccre  and  palin.)   Lw.  2,  c.  7. 

Victoria*  one  of  the  deities  of  tbe  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Mce,  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  gtnnt  Pallas,  or  Titan  and  Styx. 
The  goddess  of  Victory  was  si.«fer  to  Strength 
and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  great lv  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  particularly  "at  Athens.  Svlla  raised 
aer.a  temple  at  Rome,  and  instituted  festivals 
in  lrer  honour.  She  was  represented  with 
wings,  crowned  with  lanrel,  and  holding  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A  golden 
statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  390  pounds, 
was  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hicro,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  Capltoline  hill.  Liv.  22.—  Varro. 
e>  L.  L.— Besiod.  Vheog.—Hfgin.  prttf.  fab. 
—Butt. 

VmtPi.ACA,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence  her 
name,  (virum  plaeare.}  If  any  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  gene- 
rally repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
which  was  erected  on  tbe  Palatine  mount,  and 
came  back  reconciled.     Vol.  £far.  c.  1., 

VtHTD*.  All  nrtoe*  w»re  made  deities  among 
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the  Romans.  Marcellus  erected  two  tempfe*. 
one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Honour.  *1  hey 
were  buik  in  such  a  manner,  thai  to  see  the 
temple  of  Honour  it  wan  Decennary  to  nasi 
throWh  that  of  Virtue ;  a  sappy  allegory  amen* 
a  nanon  free  and  independent.  The  principal 
virtue*  were  distinguished  each  by  their  attire 
Prudence  was  known  by  her  rule  and  ber  point* 
ioa  to  a  globe  at  her  feet;  Temperance  had  a 
bridle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword;  Hone*? 
was  clad  in  a  transparent  vest;  Modesty  ap- 
peared veiled ;  Clemency  wore  an  ohve  braces, 
and  Devotion  threw  incenae  upon  an  ahar; 
Tranquillity  was  seen  to  lean  un  a  column; 
Health  waa  known  by  her  serpent,  Liberty  by 
ber  cap,  and  Gayety  by  her  myrtle.  Cic  de  .V. 
D.  2,  c.  23,—Ptaut.  in  empa,  prel.—Uv.  29.  e. 
\\.—  VaUMax.\}c\.— Aug.de  Civ.  D.4^t.9k 

VrrvLA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  festivals  and  rejoicings.  Jm» 
crop.  3,  c  2. 

Ulysssb.    Fid.  Part  IL 

Uvca,  a  surname  of  Minerva  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Tbebana,    . 

Unmena,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprang 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxu,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from  «*- 
gere,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  usual  among  the 
Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  ot 
her  husband,  and  from  this  neccasUXy  cereawcy 
wives  were  called  fAucenes,  and  afterwards  li- 
ores.  from  Unxia,  who  presided  over  them. 
AnU.  a  . 

Volomn£  Fawum,  a  temple  in  Etrnria,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Volumes,  where  the  states  oi 
tbe  country  used  to  assemble.  Vilerbo  now 
stands  on  tbe  spot  Liv.  4,  c.  23, 1,  5,  c  17.  L 
6,  c.  2, 

Voi.umnos,  and  Volumna,  two  deities  who 
presided  over  the  wilL  They  were  chiefly  in- 
voked at  marriages j  to  preserve  concord  between 
tbe  husband  and  wife.  They  were  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  Etrurians.    Liv.  4,  c.  61. 

Voluftas,  and  Vomjfu.  the  goddess  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she 
had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  as  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  well  dressed,  and  ele- 
gantly adorned,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  bavins 
virtue  nnder  her  feet.  Cic,  dtS.  p.  2,  c  2f 
—Maerob.  1,  c.  10.— Aug  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c  8. 

Upis,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  from  which  circhmstaace 
Diana  herself  is  called  Upis.  Cic,  de  A«L  D, 
3,  c.  23.— Collin,  in  Dian. 

TJrinu,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  j&f  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  astron- 
omy. .  She  is  generally  called  mother  of  Linus 
by  'Apollo,  and  of  tbe  god  Hymenarus  by  Bac- 
chus. She  was  represented  as  a  rwne:  virgin 
dressed  in  an  azure-coloured  robe.erownedwiih 
star?,  and  holding  a  globe  in  her  hands,  and 
having  many  mathematical  instruments  placed 
round.  Besiod'  7%eog.  Ti.—Apottoa\  1,  c.  3.— 
By  gin.  fab- 161.— ^-A  surname  of  Venus,  the 
same  as  Celestial.  '  She  was  supposed,  in  tha* 
character,  to  preside  over  beauty  and  genera- 
tion, and  was  called  danghter  of  Uranus  oi 
Coelus  bv  the  Light.  Her  temples  in  Ai«a, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy,  were  nun>'«v 
Plato,  in  Synp.—Cie.  de  ffaU  Z>.3,c^S  - 
Pans.  1,  c  14,  dc,  I.  7,  c  56",  Ac. 


MTTstOLOCW 


an 


tfaliro*,  or  OoniMVs,  a  fjeity,  the  same  as 
Ccrtus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.    Be 
married  T  thea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  bad 
Gens.  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne,  Cottua, 
Phoebe,  Br/areus,  Thetis,  Saturn,  Giges,  catted 
from  their  mother  Titans.    His  children  con- 
spired-against  him,  because  be  confined  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Saturn 
mutilated  him,  and  drove  him  from  his  throne. 
VuloAnus,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presi- 
ded over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
who  worked  iron  and  metals.    He  was  son  of 
Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jupi- 
ter, who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brains. 
According  to  Homer  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 
J ono,  and  the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
deformities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
the  sea  as  soon  as  born,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.    According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  Volcan  was  educated  m  heaven  with 
the  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  father  kicked  him 
down  from  Olympus,  when  he  attempted  to  de- 
liver his  mother,  who  had  been  fastened  by  a 
golden  chain  for  her  insolence.    He  was  nine 
days  in  coming  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
he  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where,  accord- 
ing toLucian,  the  inhabitants  seeing  him  in  the 
air,  caught  him  in  their  arms.    He,  however, 
broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  after  remain* 
ed  lame  of  one  foot    He  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  and 
raised  forges  to  work  metals.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  became  sensible  of  his  industry, 
and  were  taught  all  the  useful  arts  which  could 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  the  good  of  society.    The  first 
work  of  Vulcan  was,  accordingto  some,a  throne 
of  gold  with  secret  springs,  which  he  presented 
to  his  mother,  toavenge  himself  for  her  want  of 
affection  towards  him.  Juno  no  sooner  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  than  she  found  herself  unable 
to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no 
purpose ;'  and  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to 
set  her  at  liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated  him,  and 
prevailed  upon  bim  to  come  to  Olympus,  where 
he  was  reconciled  to  his  parents.    Vulcan  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  in- 
genious works  and  automatical  figures  which 
he  made  *kand  many  speak  of  two  golden  statues, 
which  not  only  seemed  animated,  but  which 
walked  by  his  side,  and  even  assisted  him  in  the 
working  of  metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  request 
of  Jupiter  he  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Pandora.     Vid.  Pandora,  .  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants;  and 
with  him  they  fabricated,  not  only  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and 
the  most  celebrated  heroes.    Hi*  forges  were 
supposed  to  be  under  mount  £Una  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes.  The  most  known 
of  the  works  of  Vulcan  which  were  presented 
to  mortals,  are  the  arms  of  Achilles,  those  of 
jEneas,  the  shield  of  Hercules  described  bv 
Hesiod,  a  collar  given  toHermione  the  wife  or 
Cadmus,  and  a  sceptre  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Agamemnon  km*  of  Argos  and  My- 
cenae. The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that 
wore  it,  but  the  sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, was  carefully  preserved  at  CheronsM, 


and  regarded  asa  dirfaify*  The  amours  of 
Vulcan  are  not  numerous.  He  demanded  Mi* 
nerva  from  Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in 
marriage  whatever  goddess  he  should  choose, 
and  when  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attempt- 
ed to  offer  her  violence.  Minerva  resisted  with 
success,  though  there  remained  on  her  body 
some  marks  of  Vulcan's  passion,  which  she 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wooK 
Vid.  EricJUhonius.  This  disappointment  in 
his  love  was  repaired  by  Jupiter^  who  gave 
him  one  of  the  Graces.  Venus  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  with  of  Vulcan  5 
her  infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  her 
amours  with  Mars,  which  were  discovered  by 
Phoebus,  and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own 
husband.  The  worship  of  Vulcan  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  Egypt,  at  Athens, 
and  at  Rome.  It  was  usual  in  the  sacrifice* 
that  were  offered  to  him  to  burn  the  whole  vic- 
tim, and  not  reserve  part  of  it  as  in  the  immola- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  gods.  A  calf  and  a  boar- 
pig  were  the  principal  victims  offered  Vulcan 
was  represented  as  covered  with  sweat,  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer  raised 
in  the  air  ready  to  strike;  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a  thunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  side  to 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments with  a  long  beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half 
naked,  and  a  small  round  capon  bis  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand. 
TheEgyptians  represented  nim  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
ofMulciber,  Pamplona,  CMotecknes,  Panda- 
motor,  Cyttopodes,  Ckalaipoda,  dec,  all  expres- 
sive of  his  lameness  and  his  profession.  He 
was  father  of  Cupid  by  Venus;  of  Cssculus, 
Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisia, 
Ac  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deity  of 
the  name  of  Vulcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Co> 
lus.  and  father  of  Apollo  by  Minerva ;  the  sec- 
ond he  mentions  is  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians :  the  third  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos ;  and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vul- 
can seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose;  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laughing  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to 
gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  He*.  T%eog.4*in 
Suet.  Here.  140  and  ®D.—Apollod\  1,  c.  3,  dec. 
— Homer.  U.  1,  v.  57,  and  1.  15,  v/18, 1.  11.  ▼. 
397,  Ac—Died.  b.—Pani.  1,  c.  90, 1.  3, 17.— 
Cic.  de  Jfat.  D.  3,  c.VSL—Berodot.  9  and  3— 
Varro.  d*  L.  L.—Vlrg.  JEn.  7,  dtc 


Xutbos,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion. He  was  banished  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Crease,  the  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus,  by 
whom  he  had  Achsus  and  Ion.  He  retired  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father-in-law  into  Achaia, 
where  he  died.  According  to  some,  he  had  no 
children,  but  adopted  Ion.  the  son  whom  C reuse, 
before  her  marriage,  had  born  to  Apollo. 
780 
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Z. 

Z+crwtmm.    FjftPaitlL 

Zanam.  Zam,  or  Zeros,  a  eon  ef  Boreas, 
kmgef  Tarace  and  Orithfa,who  ■ccomnanic4t 
with  his  brother  Calais,  the  A^onasts  to  Col* 
ejus,  la  Bitbyeia,  the  two  brothers,  who  ar* 
wpatantathviia  wiaf^aaUverad  Phineas  from 

{vara  cheat  eneealers  a*  (ar  at  ibcislandscallcd 
fcropeaden,  when*  at  last  they  were  Hopped  by 
Ids,  wee  atwmiafd  them  that  Phineas  should 
n*  longer  be  tormented  by  them.    They  were 


a  kitted,  aa  seme  say,  by  Hercules,  during  the 
AjgoaautJc  expedition,  and 


changed  i 
winds  wfceh  generally  blow  8  or  Wdays 
before  tbe  dogstar  appears,  and  are  called  Pro* 
dtotai  by  the  Orcein.  Their  sifter  Cleopatra 
married  Pbmees  kin§  ofBithyaia.  OrpUus. 
Arg.—AfeUU.l, cfl,  L3.C.  l&~Ayt».  lab, 
U—Oewt  A«.  S,  v.  IV^Ptm.  i>  a.  inV- 
M.  WUm. 

Zeros,  or  Zenus.  a  son  of  Jointer  and  Aa* 

tiope,  brotaar  to  Ampnjoa.     vid.  AmtUf*. 

The  arewm  of  Thebes  was  seised  by  the  two 

feaotben,  not  on  1/  as  the  reward  of  this  victory, 

790 
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biMaia<irinaerisanee,andZethaafl 
the  canjial  of  hi>4kmiaions  with  a  a 
while  his  brother  saineed  himself  with  playing 
aa  his  lyre.  Manic  and  lames  were  disagree 
abfts  to  Zethns,  and  according  to  none,  he  pre 
railed  anon  hie  brother  no  longer  to  ptaseeac 
muarodaolire  a  stady.  Bggim.  sab.  1^-Pmm 
a,  *  o\  hc—AfUU  %,  coand  10^-Aaal  1 
ep.l8,T.*X 

Zaoe,  a  name  of  Japiter  among  the  Greeks, 
exprescrre  of  hit  being  the  father  of  niankans\ 
and  by  whom  all  things  lire.    ZMasl  6. 

Zeuxim,  L  a  daughter  of  Ehdanos,  mother 
of  Bates,  one  of  the  Asraama,  Ac . 

S,cl& n.  A  danger  of  I 

married  Sicyon,  who  after  his  rather-ia-lawk 
death,  became  king  of  that  city  of  Pelopoonesai 
which  from  him  has  been  called  fiicyen.  Pm*. 
*** 

Zcc*aaiA,  a  surname  of alinerva.  She  hat* 
two  statnas  aadar  that  name  in  the  ciry  af 
Thebes  in  Bmotia.  The  word  signifies  girt, 
or  armed  lor  battle,  words  ajncamaoos  amoag 
the  ancients.    Psnu.  9,  c  1%    Jsaw.tr.  JL  8,  r. 

Ztom,  a  en/name  of  Juno,  becaaae  aha  pre- 
sided over  marriage,  (a  l**r*+iu  Jwaga.)  she 
is  the  same  as  thePr#»an#otthip  Latin*.  Pi* 
aV^Pattaa.J^c.9. 
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From  tho  Crostiom  of  tho  World  to  tiU  fail  of  tho  Roman  Smpirt  in  Ot  wort  cndmOo  «*• 


Serbia  Cton*.* 
The  warM created  in  the  710th  year  ef  the  Jnlaaa 

period  4004 

fm  deluge 
The  tower  of  Babe)  built,  «ad  tho  confusion  of  ha> 


cJtatfah 


observation*  are  first  made  al  afebyiou 


9348 

9B47 


The  kiD^nef  Egypt  ie 
under  Misraim,  the  sou  of 


tinned  1683  /ear*,  to  the  cananart  of  Cembyees 
The  kingdom  of  ficyo*  established 
The  kinfdom  of  Aasyria  begin* 
The  birth  of  Abraham 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  eatabUabed  aaaes  Inaahue 
Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  said  to  iaveai  letter*,  IS 

yean  before  the  reign  of  Phoroos  ne 
I*be  delate  of  Ogygea,  by  wbiob  Attic*  remained 

waste  above  900yeara,  till  the  comiag  ef  Cecrep* 
Joseph  mm  into  Egypt  by  hie  brethren 
rbe  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins 

about  tola  tune,  flsiug  bare  the  arrival  of  Geerops 

la  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other  writera  have 

placed  later  by  mTyeej* 
If  hn  born 
The  kingdom  of  Athena  began  Under  Ceerops,  who 

oameTfuan  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Baiteo.    Thin 

happened  about  780  year*  before  the  Ant  Olym- 

Scamaader  migratoe  from  Crete,  and  begum  the 

kingdom  of  Troy 
rbe  deluge  of  Deucalion  m  Tbessely 
I*he  Peaathenma  first  celebrated  at  Athene 
3admua  comes  into  Greece,  and  builds  too  citadel  of 

Thebes 
The  first  Olympic  Games  celebrated  In  Hie  by  the 

Idci  Daetyh* 
rhe  five  books  of  Moeee  written  in  the  land  ef  Moan, 

where  he  dies  the  following  yeaf,  aged  1  ML 
Minos  flourishes  la  Crete,  and  iron  ia  fotmd  by  the 

Dectyli  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of 

Ida  m  Croto 
rhe  Eleueiniaa  mysteries  introduced  at  Athena  by 

Kumoipue 
Hie  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus, 

king  of  Corinth 
Pbe  argonaotie  expedition.  The  first  Pythian  game* 

celebrated  by  Adrestn*.  king  of  Argue 
rideon  fiourainea  hi  braei 
Elm  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Btoo- 

cles 
Mympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules 
The  rape  of  Heme  by  Tbaeeue,  and,  15  yeara  after, 

by  Paris 
froy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  yeara.  .aTrmas  sails  to 

Italy 
Mba  Long*  built  by  Aecaniat 
digratioa  of  the  Ma/Ham  colonic* 
Phe  return  of  the  Heraclida  into  Pekmouuesue.  80 

yearr  after  th«»  taking  of  Troy.    Two  year*  after, 

they  divide  the  Petopenoeaaua  among  tbanmcrvoe : 

ami  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of  7 

dmmon  under  Euryotnenu*  and  Procfee 


laul  made  Mug  over  Israel 
Pko  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended 
'he  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  ] 


1850 


1164 

vm 


MB 
1571 


1556 


1540 

MUfl 


1493 
140 


13St 


1963 
1345 


1*13 

llflt 

115t 
11M 


1104 


mtao  death  efCodrue    h*76 

'ho  migration  of  the  Ionian  colon  mi  from  Qroeee, 

and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  1044 

>ed  ication  of  Solomon's  temple  10M 

008 
075 


Bias  the  PTaohet  taken  op  into  boa  v*a 
lijcurgus,  eyears  old.  estaUmbed  bis  taw*  at 

ccdamjnn,  and,  together  with  Iphitoa  and  a 

Ibenes,  restores  the  Olympic  games  at  Bus.  ■' 

109  jeaf»bufora  the  «m  which  ia  oom mealy 

ad  the  first  Olympiad 
PMdon,  king  of  Argos,  is  m 

scales  and  measure*,  and 

Carthage  built  by  Dido 
Pall  of  tho  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Sardao- 

apelus,  an  era  placed  80  years  earlier  by  *    "' 
The  kingdom  of  Maoedonia  hamna,  and  en 

646  years,  till  the  battle  of  PyuW 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia.  begins  and  eoatim 

yeara 
The  triaaeaie  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians 
The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth, 

and  the  Pryeaneo  elected 
Corobuacoaioem  at  Oiympia,  in  the  98th  Olympiad 

from  tho  institution  of  Iphitos.    This  ia  vulgarly 

called  the  flrat  Ctompi**,  about  »  years  before 

of  Let- 


*1& 


the  foundation 

The  Bphori  introduced  into  the 

cedaueoa  by  Theopompu* 
Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 
The  J '-'       L —  *--*- 


Charops  ia  the  first 
Rome  built  on  the 
In  the  year  3981 


884 


707 


757 
Athena)  of  which 
*  754 

ftXh  of  Anvil,  exordia*  to  Vat**, 
....  0 of  the  Julian  period  751 

The  rape  of  theambiaaa  751 

TrMerTeflr^booaeMrlungofBabytanbegiae  74f 

The  first  Maessnian  war  begin*,  ana  oenthiase  1ft 
year*,  to  the  taking  of  Ithome  743 

Sjrracua*  built  by  a  Carintbiao  eolony  73S 

The  kingdom  oflsrael  finished  by  the  taking  of  0a* 
mariaby  8elmene*ert  king  of  Assyria.  The  first 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record,  March  19,  accord- 
ing to  Ftoramy  TU 

Candsules  murdered  by  Oygaa,  mho  sue  cuds  in  tan 
Lydian  throne      • 

Tarentom  bnik  by  the  Partheaiene 

Oarcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians 

The  senaod  Ha  simian  war  begma.a*)d  continues  14 
yeara,  to  tho  taking  of  Im,  after  a  siege  of  11 
years.  About  this  time  flourished  the  poets  Tyr* 
teas  and  ArcbilOf  hue 

The  govurnmant  of  Athnna  u*ruet*d  to  aanual  ar> 
chona 

Alba  daaarayau 

Cypsolus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,,  and 
keepa  it  for  »  yeas*  Col 

Byaantinm  built  by  a  colony  of  Argivosos  d  thiniaal     aul 

CWeoe  built  by  Battoa  ,   630 

The  Scythians  invade  Aaia  Minor,  of  wbieh  they 
keep  iinaaanian  for-  9B  yean  6H 

Draco  aetobhahea  hie  laws  hi  Athena  flat 

The  canal  between  aVa  NaV  and  tho  Bad  Sea  began 
by  king  Macho  €30 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxara*  and  has 
allies  ^  605 

The  Phowiicran*  mil  round  Afriaa.  by  erder  of  Na- 
aho.  About  tha>  tin**  flourished  Aston,  sHttacus, 
Aleama.  Sappbor  Ice.  601 

The  Scythian*  arc  expelled  from  Aaia  Minor  by 
Cyamasa  506 

Tire  Pythian  gamea  first  established  at  Delphi. 
About  this  urn*  flourished  Chile,  Aaaohareia, 
Thsios,  £p*menidee,  Solon,  the  prophet  Eaakiel, 
^Bson\  naersienorun  na 

Jafusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezxar,  0U»  of  Jama, 
aiUN-aabsgaoflBa 


718 
707 
705 


684 


Nviaion  of  the  Wawaom  of  Judnh  and  far 
fomer  and  Hesiod  rloariebed  about  this 
cording  to  the  Marblee 

.  _       teaavandconvmrantamaofbelorejCB.  C.)  and  atVatp 

A,  D.)  Christ    For  the  sake  of  thoao^  however,  (hat  do  wHwish  ne  ejtelttslon  ortbe  Julian  p«4od,  it  ia  necessary  to 


*  In  the  following  Table,  I  have  coofiood  myself  to  the.  mo 

>_._...     — .   .».     -Bof^0#«  however,  that  do  Sot  t, _ 

r  of  the  Christian  era  a]way*/hHe  on  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  years,  the  number  rottulrad 
_,«  .......  * ....         ., -^   „.     ^  aubtracHon  or  addltSon.    Tlhl 


,  recollecting  that  the  chy  \ .__ 
ie  conaideration,  that  the  i  nmmnot 
celebrated  after  the  HfoMMaf 
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let  and  .M  nv  of  the  CKympiade 
Ltoub  of  Jereaaiah  the  prophet 
1W  NesajDAngames  restored 
11m  flret  e« envoy  acted  at  Athene  by 


Pmietratee  flret  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athena 
Cyrw  bogies  to  reiga.    Aboot  this  t       -      ••    - 


Abort  lam  am*  floa- 


Crmeua  eoeooared  by  Cyrus, 
riabed  Theqgnis  and  Pbereeyoea 

Majorities  built  by  too  Ftaemena.  Tbo  ago  of  Py- 
thagoras, Bimonidea,  Tbeapie,  Xenoabaaea,  aad 
Aaeerean 

febytec  taken  by  Cyraa 

The  rotors  of  tbo  Jew*  by  tbo  oiiotof  Cyme,  aad 
tbo  rebaildiag  of  too  temple 

Tbo  flret  tragedy  acted  at  Athene  oa  tbo  wafoo  of 
Thannii 

■gypt  ooaoaarod  by  Caaabyooa 
Polycreaee,  of  Baama,  pot  to  doatb 
Ikanoa  flystaapee  chosen  kiog  of  Persia*    Abort 
tbia  tia»  flourished  Confucius,  tho  celebrated  Chi- 

TV.  tyianuyoTuVe  PiewtratJda  aa*JJeb*d  at  Atboaa 
The  consular 


.dBsehyiua,  Pindar,  Charon,  Aoaxageras,  Zeoxie, 

Aristidee,  dec. 
Tbo  Poniam  defeated  at  Platam  and  Myoale  oa  tbo 

•ame  day.  *Jd  September 
The  300  Pabii  killed  at  Creroera,  Jury  17* 
Thomwtooloa,  aeeoaad  of  eonopirMy,  f  loa  to  Xoraoa 
Tbo  Poraiaoa  dofoatod  at  Cyprus,  aad  near  tho  En- 

ryasodoo 
llo  third  Meaaeoiaa  war  begins,  aad  oontimaa  10 

yearn 
Egypt  revolt*  from  tbo  Poraiaoa  under  laarue,  as- 

stated  by  tho  Atboniana 
The  Romano  send  U»  Athena   for  Soloo'a  lawe. 

Abort  tbia  time  flouriahed  Bonhoeloa,  Nohoroiab 

the  prophet,  Plato  tho  comic  poot,  Arlatarehaa 

the  tragic,  Leocratea,  Tbraayboloa,  rorioloa,  Za- 


Tho  flrat 


ad  ware 


•of  tho  temple  of  Delphi 
Gbawoaoa  by  tbo  Row 


The  AthooJana  dofoatod  at 
tiano 

euarodotas  read*  bis  history  to  the  council  of  Athene, 
and  receives  public  honours  in  tbo  39th  your  of  hie 
age.  Aboot  this  time  flourished  Empedocles,  He- 
raoicoe,  Euripides,  Herodiooo,  PbJdiae,  Arnuae 


_.-. das,*Ye. 

A  eoloay  tent  to  Thorium  by  the  Atboniana 

Comedm  prohibited  at  Athene,  a  reatraint  which  re 
satined  in  force  for  three  years 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Oorcyra 

Heton  beg ioo  here  his  19  yean*  cycle  of  the  noon 

Che  PelopoDDosian  war  begins,  may  the  7th,  and 
continues  aboot  87  years.  About  this  time  flour- 
ished Cratinue,  Eupolia,  Arietophanee,  Metoa, 
Buetomon,  Mnlachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  De- 
mocritua,  Georg  ias,  Thucydide* ,  Hippocrates,  Ate 

The  history  or  UioOWTsstamentflais^  about  this 
time.    A  plague  at  Athena  for  Ave  years 

A  peace  of  fifty  years  made  between  the  Atboniana 
and  iAeodetmoaians,  which  ia  kept  only  daring 
aix  years  and  ten  months,  though  each  continued 
at  war  with  the  other's  allies 

The  scone  of  tho  Peloprmneaiaa  war  changed  to  Si- 
cily.   The  Afrasian  la  w  flrat  moved  at  Rome 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtenm  a) 


appointed  king 

The  Carthaginian 

Senaac  audita 


TbeAj_ 

rom  the  I 

injans  enter  Sicily, 


ibtl 


477 


360 


548 


535 


5S1 


eoneular  foaurnmaat  begins  at  Rome  after  tho 
expulsion  of  the  Tannine,  aod  eootiuuco  iode- 
-ponaoat  481  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pbareelia 

Bardie  taken  by  tbo  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  be- 
eamo  afterward*  the  cauee  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  the  Poraiaoa.  About  tbia  time  flouriah- 
ed Herectitaa,  Parmeeides,   Muo  the  wrestler, 

^Ariatafforaa,  ate 

TJw  flrat  dictator,  Lartiee,  created  at  Rome 

The  Roman  populace  retire  to  mount  Baeer 

Tne  butt*  of  Marathon 

IV  battles  of  Thermopyha,  Auffust  7th,  aad  Sam- 
mis,  October  SOth.    About  tit      * 


403 


4B0 
419 

81 

470 


483 


454 


447 


445 

444 


433 


431 


418 
414 


Himera,  but  they  are  repulsed  by  Her- 

The  battle  of  JSgoepotamoe.  Tbo  usurpation  of 
Dionysius  405 

Athens  taken  by  Lytander,  Sflfc  April,  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesiao  war,  and  tho  appointment  of 
3D  tyrants  oyer  the  cooouered  city.  About  this 
ttme  flourished  Parrhasms,  Protacoras.  Lyaisjk 
Airtnou.RaeHWmsjTm^  ^^     404 

7^1 


BO 


C^uutaeyejoafur  killed  rtCuaeam.   Thoaiosioaa 
retreat  of  the 10,000  Oraefcs,  aad  the  exrwlsioo  af 
•  the  30  tyrants  from  Athens,  by  Thraaybolae  481 

8acralos  put  to  death  4M 

Afoatlaaa  of  LacadaBpoa's  oxpedrtion  into  Asia 
against  the  Peninna.  The  age  of  JUnophon,  Cm- 
aias,  Zeuxis,  Antiethenea,  £vaf  ores,  Anstapaea 
of  Cyrene.  and  Arcbytaa  W$ 

The  Corinthian  war  Wf  un  by  the  alliance  of  tho 
Athenians,  Thebaas,  Corinthiane,  aod  Affrrca, 
af  ainst  Lacedwmoo  30 

The  LaeedsMnoniana,  onder  Pfaander.  deebntod  by 
Conon  atCnidus ;  and  a  few  days  after,  tho  aJbes 


are  defeated  at  Coronma,  by  Aaa«ilaua 
The  battle  of  AMa,  July  17th,  and  the 
" bytboOaula 

obeai 


tnkhaf  of 

siue'basiof ea  Rhetium,  aad  takes  it  afker  II 
itha.    About  this  timo  flourished  Plato,  PmV 
Kenua.  Damon,  Pythiaa.  Iphieratea.  it 
The  Groat  eirJee  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the 
peace  of  Antakjdaa,  between  the   I  aradnaaa 


The  war  of  Cyprus  flashed  by  a  treaty,  after  it  bad 


by  Chabrtaa.    Abort  unw 


The  Laeedeimeutans  defeated  m  aeed-flfbt  nt  Has- 
time  flourished  Pl.il"     ' 


oa,  September 


377 
374 


PhUolaoa,  Diofonea  the  cynic,  4  .. 
Artaxerxeo  saaos  aa  army  onder  Phamabaaan,  witb 

90,008  Greeks,  eommanded  by  Iphieratea 
1W  battlouf  Leoctsa,  July  8th,  whore  the  Lecedm- 

moniauo  are  auftated  by  Epamtooodos,  tbo  ffono- 

raloftheTbebcas  371 

The  Meseeniane,  afarr  a  baniahiaoat  of  SOvyeaas, 

return  to  Peloponneaoe  338 

Que  of  tho  ooasnk  at  Rome  elected  from  the  plasa 

iaoa  367 

The  battle  of  afantinea,  aainod  by  Bpamiaaadna,  a 

year  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas  3D 

AfedlausassiitaTarJioa,kinff  ofSeypc.    Souse  of 

the  governors  of  leaser  Aafa  roeok  from 


The  Atheuiana  are  demaajd  i 

battle  that  Philip  of  Macedon  ever  i 

Dionyarua  the  younger  w  evnelled  from  Byrae 
Dion.    The  second  Sacred  War  bene*,  oa  am> 
temple  of  Delphi  beiw  attacked  by  the  Ftiueiaaa 

Dion  put  to  death,  and'Syiaceee  loeerood  aeoea 
yrara  by  tyrants.  About  this  ume  fluo imbed 
Eudoxua,  Lrcar^ia,  Tbia,  Theopompus,  Ephorwa, 

The  Phocoaus,  under  Oaomarchaa,  are  defeated  hi 
TheenalybyPhrlrn 

Egypt  is  conooered  by  Oeboa 

The  Sacred  War  k  flaiahed  by  Philip  tahiaf  al  uVo 
cities  of  the  Pb oceans 

Diooynus  reeoTcrs  the  tyranny  of  Byracaao,  aftor  af 
yearn' ttaaiabmcat 

Tlmoieoo  recovers  Syracuse,  aad  bojnenee  the  ty- 
rant 

Tim  Carthaginians  defeated  bj  Timotooa  near  Agtt- 


Bataaa 


geutum.-  A  .._ 

Protogenea,  Aristotle,  ^achiaes,  Xeoocrmtea.  De- 
mosthenes, Phocion,  Hamoroua,  Icotaa,  hmaao, 
Demadoa 

Urn  battle  of  Cheronsa,  August  2,  oj 
mala  the  Athenians  aad  Thebaos 

Philip  of  Macedon  kiftod  by  Pauanoi 
Alexander,  on  the  following  year,  ei 
destroys  Thebea,  Jac 

Hm  battle  of  Granicus,  2M  of  May 

Tho  battle  of  Imus  in  October 

Tyro  and  Egypt  euoquorod  by  una 
prince,  aad  AUaaadria  built 

The  battle  of  Arbew,  October  Sri 

Alexander's  expedition  against  Porau.    _. 
time  flouriahed  ApetleV,  CalhatbeiMe,    Bfcgaaa, 
Partnenio,  Phileti*\  Memnon,  Diaoeratea,  CoJia- 
una,  Hyperidea,  Philetoa,  Lymppua,  M"     J- 

Alexander  dies  on  the  SMk  of  April.    His 
Tided  into  four  kingdoms.    TheSamrai  _ 

the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 

Polyporcbon  publishes  a  a suweJ  liberty  to  aH  um 
Greek  cities.  The  age  of  Praxiteles,  Craus\laaoj 


phrastus.  Maaaafler,  PUiaatrlua,  I 

lejnoev  Nsoptoiearus,  Pordiaaaa,  L 

lyracuae  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agej 

metrius  Phalereus  goToms  Atheaa 


i  for  tea  yaaia 

Eumenea  delivered  to  Aotigonua  by  hie  army 
Beleacus  takes  Babylon,  aWhera the  nitlismaa) af 

the  era  prtheBaleucidai 
The  conquests  of  Arathocles  In  AfKcm 
Democracy  oBtahlhwed  at  Athena  by  Dtatttilma  IV 

hotceles 
TbefitJe  of  khaji  flrtt  ■anjirtffbyuVa  annunui  af 


337 
315 


SIS 


ami  killed  by  Ptolemy,  Scta«coe?Ly*rn»^o%  m*i 

OHMk     Aboa/taje  time  fiouriatert  «mo, 

Pyrrlo,  Tftjlemou,  9tef>stbeiie*,  CTsntor,  Jke. 
AIImm  taken  -tor  Itasetrtoa  PoBoTcetoa,  after  -a 

yeaAsiege 
The  first  san*d1al  erected  et  R«um  by  Paplriarfto- 

sor,.aad  the  time  flrst  &i  vtded  Into  boora 
Jnfeueau,  about  thai  time,  built  -about  40  eMcn  fai 

Asia,  which  he  peopled  with  different  newae*. 

The  age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician,  Aeesilea*, 

__  ioet  otrato,  zenoaototf'Arsinoe,  ljuonjnres,  etc. 
The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius 
,Fyrrhas  •SMlted'trotti  Haeedoo  by  Lyilaaeben 
"tlaa  Pharos  of  Alexandria  butlt    The  Boptangtot 

•opposed  to  he  tranmtt'id  ahotrt  this  tin* 
Xffmeofaiwo^foatadMMikilMbySehovM.    The 
Terentine  war  begins,  *M  odutiauss  18  yaam. 
_  The  AcJmmb  league  berta* 
'Yyrrbas,  of  EpiruHgoee  to  It%>  toJsbtttbeTajun- 


B.C. 


The 


Perjgaaaoe 

bo  OarthaltoUn 


Beet  Jefjated  by  Du*a» 


Kegutoe  defeated  by  XeotUppa*.   Athens  ia  rentor- 

to  liberty  by  Aatfgonus 
Aratoe  persuades  the  people  of  flfcyoa  to  Jbia  the 

.  .jrr. AranWatliiioioWtfhedCI^ 


An 


stbiee,  Hieronymos,  Haaao,  bfddice,  Lysine, 


Thel 


Theaee-ftfbtoft 
The  citadel  of  C 


hiaea  voder  Areaeeg;  ana"  the  Vectriaa*  va- 
"*■ .revolt  from  the  laaeeAoaiuas 


» taken  by  Aratoe,  l$rh  of  Aw 


Afw,  kinf  of  Sparta,  pat  to  death  for  attempting  to 
settle  an  Agrarian  law.  About  tab  period  fir— 
bbea"  Aa£go^Caryi^OimoAof«aaioet  1 


toslhenes,  Apollooias  of  Perga,  Imeydes,  Amil- 
ear,  Agesuaus  the  ephor,  fee, 
Vtaye  Brat  aetod  at  Rome,  being  those  oflArina  Aa- 


i  with  aa  amy  to  Spain,  wtth  Aanr- 

Tbe  temple  of  Jaauaahut  at  Rome,  the  fir*  time 

since  Noma 
The  "Sardinian  war  begins,  aad  i 


iOrjfiaal  manuscripts  of  Jfediylue,  EotlnHee,  i_ 
Jag^«W*«  Atbomans  toPtctotny  for  a 


The  first  ditorbs  known  at  110010.%  ftp.  Carvfthm. 

Ba/dinia  and  Cornea  conquered 
TheRomyeninatiariora  first  appeared  at  Athens 

The  war  between  Clccmenos  and  Arsxaa  baghaj, 
and  continues  for  five  years 

The  eoleesus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  Romans  Brat  cross  (he  Po,  perauhi* 
the  wauls,  who  had  entered  Italy.  About  thai 
time  flooriehsd  Chrysippue,  Polystretee.  Sfeptrotr- 
on.  Arebimedee,  Valerius.  Aftessala,  C.  Nsjvitn, 
Ansiarchns,  Apolloniua,  Pbllocoaw,  Ariato  Ceua, 
Fable*  Pictor,  the  Drat  Roman  historian,  Pbybu- 

The  fecial  War  between  the  Jfetollans  and  Aehav 

^  aitsVamtotoa  by  Philip 

ffaguntom  taken  by  Annuel 

The  second  Panic  war  bejfes,  MA  Motmaas  17 


ThebatOe  of  the  lake  Thresymeuaa,  aad  he*  tear, 

that  ofbanna),  Way  11 
The  Reman*  bajia  tte«axOmrj  war  agafant  tVflfa. 

in  Rpires,  wUeh  is  continued  by  mtafrali  tor  14 

years 
wyraammtakaskY  ItaJbalUiHatUraaiafe  of  *roe 


^iTnjs 

Taet 


aetS.— 6H 


'987 


m 


The  OaaJe.  ander  frames,  are  etrt  to 

the  tesaple  of  Delphi.    Abertt  this  tin. 

DionjaUis  the  aaopnomer,  Bostratua,  Tbooeritns, 
Dionyaioa.  Hacaemotas,  EaUo,  Araiaa,  Lycopbtoa, 
Poraama,  lee. 

Tyrrhaa,  defeated  by  Oariae,  retirw  to  JEpira* 

The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome 

AtheMtaaeAhyAa^aoaOonatoft,who  keeps  It 
lSeears 

The  first  Pwnib  war  bagms.am)  eootfaraea  fbr  0 
years.  The  chroaolosr  of  the  Arnndelian  Mar- 
•  Ueoeomposed.  Aboot  this  thuo  ftmrkmed  Ly- 
eon,  fliptta  Betasasi  Harmachns,°<Havftana1'Olut- 
as,  Arhnorfrnoa,  fcc7 
ntkiehwBoloTdelhatad  at  Sardis  by  Bumenes  ^r 


!«7S 


Piaotua,  Arehi 

mippaa,  »eao,  r-—- , 

Dj  i  swnii,^opasamaa, 
The  battle  of  Zama 
The  rkm  remojedeadaa  aanr 

"near  four  years 
The  taM*ctonojB^*btr«JAJ 

The  battW at CW asssepaaJu. eshest  Patfiptia.d  ■  ml 
The  war  of  Awlssamjs  the  Oieat  hepns.and  oaatm- 

aetlhreo  yeses 
Lsitsmmsn  joined** taw  jhrnaa  imias 

t'nel kuariea  of  fmiatlisaiht-ee  I 

ofAJWo^aajs  ^ 

Tne  raws  -or  Kmsavgas  aaaasmti 
Bparta  by  Phikmoimoo 
nUochne  •wm^shw^aaintod  ead<ftJHedav] 
Ahem»bttme  lumhrnad  AHiUjjihanesc 

-•,»«*:  j     . 

Critolaaa, 


Iflat 
191 


o/i%mphal  191 


P^ejstat,  ttM  1      

r defeated  and  killed  by 

Nnmafk  woehe-  foanfi  In  nttee*  eeffln  at  ■oani 

Pereeaa  seods  Ms  aaibaeinatotB  te^Omthafe 

I*toletoYV|^iievals  defeated  by  Astttothas.  to  «  bat- 

tie  jjaWuuu  PutoHma  and  lieoatC^aiim.   The 

aecoml  Mejsedowian  war 

The  baJda  oT  f^wmvacmaMieat  of  *ae  hfaiiodeaien 

empire.    About  thia  period  flourished  Attains  aba 

asilwaemai,  Metrodoraa.  Tuiaaui.OrsJtse,  Jaiihi 

os,  Mbooto^Wppwolms,  taatoaamaaVSsaaas^ 

iAriatarchos,  dec. 
The  first  library  erectolwtstoaaY 
_ed  from  the  pluodor  of  ■staeedui 
m   Tbreooe'a  Andria wretexftedat li 

Time  moasored  oat  at  Rome  by  a  i __, 

invaMed  oy Bcipte  Ifeetea,  IN  yearn  alter  sbe<h» 


fin 


181 

on 
ro 


m 


!< 


m 


819 

nr 


Andrl«oaa,^he  Pseudopeiap,  sestoum  taw>royatoHn 

Maosdou 
t>oiiiebiu>kinff  of  Syria,  defeated  «toi'4»ed  by 

TlmaluVl>BmVw«rwajbJl.   frastot,  Mag  of  » 

Ayaln,  pat  to  deatlraV  bis  eoafflcoaetoes 
TbeRemmei  esahe  war  sgainat  tha  Ibtsmaaos,  whtob 
^wflatoVadllMHtoRyoarwyfiBetoaBkw 
Carthage  ia  deatroyed  by  B^pJo,*ad  Oevtoeh  by 

Mnmmias 
VjriaAos  »  deTeatid  by  Lteaaavto«pain 
The  war  of  WatoeaUa  Wfiaa,  mad  aaaabraas  tor 


»  no  Momaa  vranjr.  or  eoJoiajL  vMtoT' J 
featod  by  4000^oomattoea 

BoatovoJtoa  of  leeratof  at  A1eaaadrto,aeM  aatoer- 
aal  patronage  ufitojad-to  aH  learaed  moo  by^Ptole- 
my  f%yscee>  Tbo  ago  of  Satyvaa,  lAttoiubulan, 
Lociaa  Accias.  Mnaceas,  Antlpater,  Dtoaoraa  the 
peripatetic,  Nmaader,  Otoiftioa,  wojpedso,  Mi 

Tim  fareoae  smbassy  af w^ptoj^aletoRes^  Meawama, 
and  Paowtiea,  Intb  Ib/ypt,  «yiea,  awibirsaas 

The  Wstory  of  me  Aatpaiypha'aitde.  The  flewflto 
War  U  WoOy  bepM^ad  ooutowes  tor  atone 

.  years 

4fumantU  taken.  Pergai 


•AatMchna  Bidetee  killed  by  Phraatos.    Afwtoaseae 


Itoaietrias  Nicator  defeaasd  atDamminsby^Atosh 

ander  ZeMnm  / 

The  Romans  majre  war  syelust  toe  pliasm  af  tha 

Balearet.    Ck^toa»»toVn1H*     ^~   *^fc 


byefwaroftosaV 


ItolaaaTja  eaotvsoHej  wy*saetOnns 
Cleopatra-  atooiaes  the  gmisieaaem  af  Aryejt 
ego  of  Erymmto*,  Aibemoa,  Aiwoaldgaa, 
machas^ApatbJoliis,  Hatwarcaa,X«wltoa 
tor»  jswoaoratea,  l^scnteS)  me. 
The  Mgarthtoe  war  begiaa,  aad  euattoam  tor  toe 

^we  famous  snmptusry  law  at  Romv,  which  limited 

the  expenses  of  oatina  everyway 
The  MtowM  wad  ObSatl  bJgia  the  war 

Rome,  and  continue  it  fbr  eight  years 


.The  Teatones  defeat  80,000 1 

theRhooe 
The  Ttutooes  defeated  by  C  Merita,  wt  Aaaaj 

fThe  qtoibrl  aafbatoi  by  Isartaa  aad'Ontoms 
ibella  oooquers  Laaitaaia 


798 


Jti 
118 

118 

119 
118 


101 

9f 
fat 


Y< 


>3fyea» 
aaa^yafcbswfe  and  oot- 
id aaMw  mi  falaahMlibMr 

oanaj  Hafanft  m  onasaftta  by  ByBnt  wao  li  mm 


lerrilwarsof 
Bytta  ■■■■■■■■  Am 


M*t«  af  Ml  Aowotthss  MMMwkM 
Pbile,  ChMMMMV  Aoalaaaadoa,  AayaUMOBt  L» 
flisoaaa,  Alexander  folybietor,  PJedae  GeBaa, 
DillMlM\  gsoo,  llmiiAr,  IWhaU,  FUllaalaa, 
Cessions.  sVO* 
JthyMV»>h»TNlllMtMlt»m»llMlM 


TwWrtit  war,  under  Bpertecos,  btf ina.  aad  two 
7M»«Mr,tM  MM  f«NM4  £***«*  udkuV 
-     ad  by  Poaapay  aad  Craasus 
Mithi&tss  aedX 


MittefaklM  eoaoaared  by  Pbeapey  is  a  night  battle. 
Gnu » iA by Bummm****  * wv of  two 


'Vm  reign  of 


f  th*  fbnaaaete  end*  iaByria  mi 
eftaocoJtawysyPosapey 
nMspiiaey  deleeted  by  Onero.    Mk 


afeaasweU7 


Cteero 


Cicero,  Ai 

MHMNMM, 


ikhill*dby€ujreaa»J 

Civil  wv  between  O 


The  bank  of  Pbareaik  aboot  Me/Slh 

Alexandria  tafcea  by  Cajear 

Tha  w  of  AfH- 7  Onto  bilk  huosalf.  Ilk  yaw 
year  of  Confusion,  bs  cans  ■  tho  calon 
mated  by  B  naif  ass,  aad  Ibo 


dar  wo*  iimiii  by  BnsigaaM,  aad  Ibo  nu 
made  to  eonoist  of  IS  mUm,  wilS  dors 

TheholtkafMaada 

Caoarn      '      ' 

The  be* 


TlrebettleofrWippi 

Faooros,  general  ofPMtbJM,  aafialid  by  Vealtdms, 
Myeareaitor  ttodMgraoeofCraneos,and  oa  tbo 

PoMpoy  ibo  J  ■  anger  nelbastd  M  BMly  by  OoUrio* 
QotaviiM  and  Aolooy  prepare  foe  war 
11»bf«fcofAoU«MMof8oMBMbor.   Tha  era  of 

tbo  Roman  emperors  ft  operiy  begins  hoio 
Akxandria  taken,  and  Egypt  todoeod  into  *  Ba- 

mu  province 
two  tide  of  Aofasta*  tirea  lo  Octarios 
'  Tbo  Egyptiuns  adopt  the  Julian  year.    About  thk 


rrptiana  adopt  Um 

JBEfa 


BiusPoJUe,  ■•cones,  Agni.  _. 

Hooor,  Proportion,  Ltvy,  Mast,  Tibulhis,  Ork . 
Pykdea,  Bathylla*,  Vanaa,  Tuoca.  Vitravias,  ate, 
Pho  conspiracy  of  Murawa  against  Ar 


ensigns  rooovorod  from  tbo  Pnrthiaas 


i  3heBoman 

by  Tiaoriat 
.-Tbo  mcular  games  colobratod  at  Some 
LoUioo*fco%dbytboOont*oo 
.  Tbo  Bharti  aad  Vfodeliei  defeated  by  Drama 
Tbo  Paoanaenan  osaaaeMa1  by  Tiberias 
Borne  of  too  German  aatioas  conquered  by  Drasoa 
Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  tho 
twelve  ODOoinf  yean  to  bo  without  iaterealsiioo. 
About  |bia  time  flourished  Denaasoenua,  Higmwe, 
Plaeeas  Ibo  mtrnviu,  Diaeysras  of  Halicar- 
oassee,  and  Dtoapvaa  Ibo  feofrapber 
T&ories  retiree  to  Bhodea  for  seven  veora 
Chsr  Atoka*  m  born  four  yoon  before  tbo  raker 
are,*  the  year***)  of  tbo  JoBan  period,  ATU, 
0.1#,  a*d  the  fourth  of  the  183d  Oiynpind 

•  TSboriaa  retorne  to  Room 
Tbo  leeo  year  oonoolod,  bariaf  fbnao^y  boon 
^•TyMyov  m 
loToi 


Ctooro  boohJbod  ftooi  Boom  ioil  rooalled  Ibo  aft  yon 
Cweer  noawe  tbo  BMai,  dwreata  tbo  Otnaaae,  aad 
iavodoa  Britain 


fanueefeeted  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Aramioa 


t 


i 


Tvmvo 


6jmM0Miaob«tw4byflM^  "g 

TiborMo  foot  to  Oapeeoi  M 

Sejaaoa  aW raced  _.  S 

oZSevZZ  croeifced, Friday  Kg**.    79*  fr 
_Ma/ewryoor»  asHwr  *y  eewie  rbiennfayfofi  41 

Twenon  dCat  Majenum  near  Ba^Tatrcb  Vb\ 
aodioMBMiiliilbyCabfola.  Abowt tbio  BonU 
iooriebod  Talerioi i  MaxiMaa,  CidoMeBa,  PSSfO- 
oiaf  Maia.Appioa.rvjW  Judojoa,  Artabasoa,  anel 

a^Oeoavortod  to  Chriefiaaity  31 

0L  Hattbow  writee  bia  Gospel  31 

Tbo  boom  of  Chrietiant  first  flron  at  Awduom,  to 

tbo  feUowere  of  oar  Barioox  41 

ObJwola  aardered  by  Chaveaa,  and  aawewaiai  ty 

Tbo  expedition  of  Qaadln  bto  Britain  41 

0L  Mark  writee  bkOoepel  41 

Becoiarf^oMeeelebrated  atloeaa  C 

Araeueoe  carried  in  chains  lo  Boom  8 

C&ttaioooncMiiadhfWaro  _  34 

Afrippina  put  to  death  by  ber  eon  RiHw  31 

Puet  ooneovlMa  njaiwt  mo  Chrietiaon  fj 
000000,  Lncaa,  and  o&on  pot  to  ' 


put  to  doaib.    Otbo,  oereated  \j  YlreBvom, 
hiaweut    VilollhM  is  dofeated  by  Yoayablia?! 
amy 
JonMaiom  taken  and  destroyed  by  Tltas 
Tbo  Parthian*  revolt  _^_ 

•oatb  of  Vespasian,  and  twceoioVm  ofTNMJL 

Death  of  Titon,  aad  sooooauoa  of  Petition     Tw» 
ake of  BuV luliens,  MartiaL  AMlfaaZTVaaMam, 

VaJerios  Placcns,  Bofinna,  E^icletna,  OMMaaWn, 

Capitotoe  games  instituted  by  DonoiCiam,  and  oeSo- 

brated  every  fourth  year 
BeeoJnrffaaws  celebrated.    Tbo  war 

gins  and  oontinnos  15  jean 
Bseond  pereeeotioa  of  the  C 


m 

3 


a 

B 


m 
m 


Donitiaapat  to  death  by  Stepbaoas,  *c  eJwi  kaav 
eoedM  by  Monra.   Tho  ego  of  Javeaal,  Taclbea, 

Worra  diea,  and  to  oaccssdsd  by  Trajan 

Pliny,  proconeal  of  Bltnyaia,  soads  Tnjaa  am  ae- 

ooaatoftbeChristioaa  mi 

Daeia  reduced  to  a  Ionian  prorfhoe  MS 

Trajan*s  expedition   against  Partbia.    Aboat  fJao 

tieoe  Aonrisbed  Pforna,  Bootoojaa.  Pnav  Jttfthnr, 
^Pbilo  Byblios,  Dion.  Prustoos,  n^utk^LT^*     m 
Third  noratptttion  of  tho  Cbristfani  W 

Traiao**  oommh  erected  at  Borne  U4 

Trajan  dies  and  is  soejooodod  by  Adrian  07 

Fourth  persecution  of  (bo  Onfwfetaa  IB 

Adrian  builds  a  wall  in  Britaia  IB 

^riaoTisftaAsUaadl^fc^asvoayobia  BB 

Be  robailds  JorasabMn,  aad  raises  there  a  taiga*  to 

Jupiter  at 

The  Jews  rebslyaad  arejsfcaajJ  after  a  way  of  t*a 

Adrian  dlea,  and  Is  fOeeeodeo  by  A 


Antoninus  daleati  the  Voc^  (ferhttae,  a^  D*cJm*i    MJ 
The  worship  of  SeMpis  brought  to  Bosse  Ml 

Antoninus  dies,  sndfe  succeeded  by  m.  AoroBae  aaa 

L.  Veras.  the  last  of  whom  ragaadnim  yoata. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  DottrwSedlUrinjnsTy- 

rius,  Pausanias,  Diopbantes,  Ladaa,  f 

nee,  Polysmus.  Appian,  ArtaaUdoros,  / 

martyr.  Apuleios,  Ac. 
A  war  with  Parthia,  which  I 
A  war  against  the  Maroon 

five  years 
Another,  which  eontfoi 

M.  Aorolino  dies,  and  Cacamodpi  soptseoa.  laifto 
Bounsbedr" 


last  reign  flourished  Oaloa,  Alhsaafocna, Tatiaa, 
AthonsMia,  Montanos,  Diagsaas  Lnarttaa 
Comstodns  osakas  eeaee  with  mo  OMaiana 

OomaMa^puttod^thbyMarttaandl^bM.    Ba 


i      tiakvBt.IreoBjui  Mj 

itl    ruaryiajh  M 


SaVOfUO  MifMNlaHFfelWMI 
Vtftfa  perseeuUou  ageiaet  the  Christiana 
Severus  visits  Britain,  and  twoywri  after  builds  a 
-     wall  there  across  the  Frith  of  Forth 
Severas  to—  at  York,  and  it  aueeeeded  by  Caracal 
Im  and  Goto.    In  ma  reign  flouriabed  TertuHiaa, 
lfrautius  Felix,  Papinianus,  demena  of  Alexan- 
dra, PhUeetratoa,  Plotlanua,  and  BoJaa 
Got*  killed  by  hi.  brother  CaraeaUa 
The  septuag'ra*  discovered.    CaraeaUa  murdered  by 

Macrinae.    Flourished  Oppian 
Opilius  Meoriaua  kUled  by  the  soldiers,  and  eue- 

oaeded  by  ReUogauarao 
Alexander  Severue  aueeeeds  Hehogabaloe.    The 
Gothe  then  exacted  an  annual  payaseut  not  to  in- 
vade or  molest  (ho  Roman  empire.    The  ago  of 
Julius  Aftieanua 
The)  Araacid»  of  Parthia  are  cooqaered  by  Artex- 
erxes,  kinf  of  Media,  and  their  empire  doxtfoyod 
Alexander  dVeau  toe  Peruana 
The  sixth  peraoention  against  the  ChrWtlana 
Alexander  kitted,  and  aueeeedod  by  Maximums.  At 
that  time  flourished  Dion  Cassias,  Origea,  and 


4J£ 


rhe  two  Gordiane  succeed  Maxjmious,  and  are  pot 
to  death  by  Fupieous,  who  sooa  after  ia  destroy- 
ed, with  Balbinoa,  by  the  eoldiera  of  the  yoaofor 
Gordiaa 

Sabioianus  defeated  ia  Africa  ' 


Gordiaa  marrhea  against  i 

Bo  ia  pot  to  death  by  Philip,  who  socceeda,  and 

make*  poaeo  with  Sapor  the  next  year.    About  . 

flue  time  flourished  Oenaoriua  and  Gregory  Theu- 

matams 

succeeded  by  Deeiuo.    Herodiaa 


The  seventh  persecution  against  the  Chrietiaaa 
Deviua  succeeded  by  Galhja 
A  great  neatilonoe  over  ihe  empire 
Gallua  dW,  and  in  absconded  by  AnUiaaiM,  Vale- 
rianae, and  Gallieoua.    In  the  reign  of  Gallon 
flourished  Bu  Cyprian  aad  flotlnon 
The  eighth  peroBontion  againat  the  Christies* 
Tho  empire  ia  haraaaed  by  30  tyranla  sucecmjvety 
Valerian  fa  talon  by  Bepor  and  flayed  alive 
Odonatna  governs  the  eaat  for  GaJlienua 
Tho  Beythmna  aad  Gotha  defeated  by  Ctsodamus 

aodXtheoeoa 
Gallienaa  killed,  and  suBoeoatd  by  CftaadSua.    Ia 
thk  reign  flourished  Longinos,  Paulue,  Bamosate- 

CWiaa  oooooon  tho  Gotha,  aad  klttn  300,000  of 

them.    Zeoobia  takea  pewcaeion  of  Egypt 
Auraliaa  aaeeeeda 
The  ninth  persecution  againat  the  Chriatiane 


id  by  AoraMan  at  Edeaaa 
the  Barbariane  by  tho  erai 
Aorelian  killed,  aad  aueeeeded  by  Teeitas,  who  dmd 
aAer  a  reign  of  six  moothe,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Floriaaaa,  aad,  two  moothe  after,  by  Piabaa 
JVoave  makea  an  expedition  into  Gaol 
Be  defeats  tho  Pondaae  in  the  oaet 


Probua  ia  pat  to  death,  and  aacooanod  by  Oaras,  aad 
hia  aona  Carinoa  and  Nnmerianaa 


Tho  empire  attacked  by  the  barbariane  of  the  north. 
Diocletian  takea  Maxim  ia  mm  on  hia  imperial  eoi- 
leagaa 

Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant's  oaarpatioo  of  tan 
years.    Alexaadria  taken  by  Dtoeleeiaa 

The  tenth  pomoeatioo  agaiaat  tho  tmriatiana,  which 
oontinoea  ten  yeara 

Dioeleaiaa  and  Maiunxoaae  abdicate  the  empire, 
aad  lire  In  retirement,  ■aeocedod  by  Coaataotiue 
CblonM  and  Gamtius  Maximumus,  tho  two  Oa- 
atre.  About  this  period  flourished  J.  Capitohaaa, 
Amebian,  Gregory  and  Hermogenes,  tho  lawyers, 
JBlioa  Spartianua,  Hierocleo,  Flavins  Vopiscue, 
TrebeUiusFoiiio,4tc. 

Gooetantiua  diet,  and  ii  socceeded  by  hia  aon 

At  thia  time  there  worn  fear  emperors,  Conatantiao, 
Iiciniue,  Maximlanue,  and  xlaxontiae 

Haxentiaa  defeated  aad  killed  by  Ooaatantma 

fbo  emperor  Conatantine  begina  to  fevour  the  Ohrfa* 
tian  religion 

Lieinluedefoatod  and  baaiahod  by  Coustantrae 

Tho  Aral  general  Council  of  Nice,  oempeeed  of  318 


bishops,  who  ait  from  Jane  19  to  August  SS 
The  teat  of  the  empire  removed  from  lome  to  < 

atantiaoplo 
CoaMaoUiiople  solemnly  dedicated  by  tho  < 

on  tho  llfh  of  May 
Conatanliao  ordem  ell  the  heathen  templet  to  be  da* 

The  death  of  Oonataanaa,  aad  aaeceajion  of  hia 


vrr 


911 
SIS 


SI? 


234 


tins,  Inthoia4pief(3eiiatajitiiienoaiiahoiLao 
tantiua.  Athanaaiaa,  Areas,  and  Eaaehiao 

ConaUntiae  the .younger  defeated  aad  killed  by  Ooo* 
atana  at  Aquueia 

Conatana  killed  in  Spain  by  M agoentias 

Gallua  pat  to  death  by  Coaotaattus 

One  hundred  and  flfty  eitioa  of  Greece  and  Asia 
ruined  by  an  earthquake 

Conetanliua  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war ; 
Oat  the  former  diea  the  next  year,  and  leaves  the 
latter  aolo  emperor.  About  ibia  period  flouriabed 
jBlius,  Donatus,  Eutropiua,  Libaniut.  Aounian, 
Mareenmue,  JamhKcaa,  Bu  HUary,  «e 

Julian  diet,  and  fa  aueeeeded  by  Jovian.  In  Juli- 
an*! reign  flouriabed  Gregory  No 
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tiua,  Anroiiua  Victor,  etc 
Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  eneceeoioo  of  Va- 

lena  aad  VatenUuian,  the  empire  fa  divided,  tho 

farmer  being  emperor  of  the  eaat.  and  tho  other  of 

the  we* 
Gratian  taken  aa  partner  in  the  western  empire  by 

Vefcntmten       v  ^ 

Firmus,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated    • 
Valentinian  the  Second  raoceeda  Valentiniaa  tho 

Firm 
The  Gotha  permitted  to  nettle  in  Thraoe,  on  being 

axpelled  by  the  Hunt 
Tbeodoeiua  the  Great  succeed*  Valena  ia  the  eettern 

empire.    The  Lombard*  firat  leave  Bcandiaavta 

and  dotoU  the  Vandak 
Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andrigathiua 
The  tyrant  Masimua  defeated  aad  put  to  death  by 

Theodeaiue 
Eugeniuf  uaurpa  tho  weatean  empire,  aad  fa,  two 

yoara  after,  defeated  by  Theodoeiae 
TheodoaiBa  diet,  aad  fa  aueeeedod  by  hia  aona,  Ar- 

eadiui  in  the  eaat,  and  Uonoriua  in  the  weal.    Ia 

the  reign  of  TJmodjMtneJUoriohod  Aaaoaioa,  Bu- 


979 


napiua^Pappua,  Theoo,  Prudeotiua,  & 

Jerome.  Bt  Ambroee,  etc  eon 

GUdo,  de/eatod  by  hh  own  brother,  killa  himeolf  309 

Stilicho  defeata  9MJQ0  of  the  Gotha  at  Feeulrn  40ft 

The  Vandak,  Alani,*nd  Buevi,  permitted  to  eettlo 

in  Spain  aad  France  by  Uononne  409 

Thoodoeiue  the  Vounger  aucceoda  Arcadiua  in  tho 

eaat,  having  ledogordee  king  of  Peoia,  aa  am 

guardian,  appointed  by  bit  father  409 

Borne  omodered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Teugotha, 

Tm)°Varialil begin  their kiogdom m  Spain  419 

The  kingdom  oftho  Buignudieae  fabegun  ia  Afaaoa  413 

Too  Vfaigotha  found  a  kingdom  at  Tboulouee  415 

The  Alaai  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Gotha  41? 
Tho  kingdom  of  the  French  begina  on  tho  lower 


The 


The  death  of  Bonoriaa,  and  aaecoavioo  of  Valeotl- 
niaa  (he  Third,  Under  Boooriua  flooriabed  8ui- 
picioe  Beverua,  Macrobiua,  Anianua.  Panodorua, 
Btobame,  Benrtua  tho  oommentaloff,  Hypatia,  Pe- 
mghia,  Byneaiua,  Cyril,  Oroaiua,  Socrates,  «c  491 

Tbeodoeiua  eatakiwhee  public  echoofa  nt  Coostanti- 
nonle,  aad  attempts  the  restoration  of  learning  49ft 

The  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain  and  never  return     499 
ib,  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  tho  Bomana. 
Vandala  nam  into  Afriaa 

Tho  French  defeated  by  JStius 

Tho  TheudosJaa  code  published 

Cans  uric  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the 
kingdom  of  the  Vandala  ia  Africa 
at  Britons,  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their 
celebrated  onaaplaiat  to  JStwa  againat  tho  Picta 
and  8001%  and  ihree  yeara  after  the  Bazoos  sottle 
hi  Britain  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigem 

Thapdoatua  the  Second  dies,  and  n  fuoceeded  by 

Mnreuvaua,'   About  thia  time  flouriabed  Zosimue, 

Neetorius, Theodoret,  Soxomen,  Oiympiodorua,  Ice. 
The  city  of  Venice  flrat  becan  to  be  known 
Death  of  Valentinian  tho  Third,  who  ia  succeeded 

bf  Maximus  for  two  months,  by  Avitua  for  ten, 

and,  after  aa  wtarregnum  of  ton  months,  by  hW 

jorianoa 
Homo  taken  by  Goaaeric  la  July,    The  kingdom  of 

Kent  first  eatablished 
Tho- Buevi  defeated  by  Thoodoria  00  Ihe  Bbro 
htarciaaua  diet,  and  ia  socceeded  by  Loo,  surnamed 

tho  Thracian.    Vortimer  defeated  by  Heogist  at 

Crayferd,  in  Keat 
Beverua  aoaoeada  ia  the  western  empire 
Tho  paschal  cycle  of  539  yeara  invented  by  Victo- 

riue  of  Aouitaia 
Aotbemiue  aaeeeeda  ia  the  wottarn  empire,  after  aa 

interregnum  of  two  yean 
Otybrlua  succeeds  Anthemiue,  aad  fa  so^eeded, 

fbo  next  year,  by  Glycerine*  aad  Gijeuioa  by 

796 


457 


A.D. 
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Mepos  it  aacneodadrbr Awawamtaa .  Itoa  JaaJiitaa > 

efAriadno.  thossja  an-  iTansl.iaiinii  eaagsaa •> 

father  msviathe  isstasa  ■■pin ,■■*■■■■  ■eniba 

after  b  succeeded  by  hb  father  Zee 
TW  western  •mpire'M  deaweytd  by 

of  the  Herali,  who  assumes  taw  i< 

Italy.    Aaoe*uWttsBse6Wbfced£ 

par,  Victoria*,  Sidonius,  Apolliuarie 
Caastaatiauato  partly  destroyed  by  a*  estftamaem, 

which  bated  4ft7y*eJ  totorsuJs  4» 

TfebatOeof  Sebeoos  ud  victory  wf  CtarssoewrSi- 


Aam^thVdeath  of  3mm  to  the  east,  Asieeme  masrbd 
i  ■am— teda»eBiltafitryt  who  aaonnib 
t  esroaa  4B1 


Tlaedoric,  kinf  of  the  Ostrogoths,  revert*  about 
thb  tinea,  and  eemaua 


an  Bsey*  fiam>  the  UwntL 


CBrtatiejiity  embraced  in  Franc*  by  the  baptiem  of 

Clovb 
TW  Borgundiaa  Uwi  published  by  kinf  Oondnhnei d 
Afaiio  defeated  by  Clovb  at  tha  tattle  of  Vanilla 

IH«  Vmef^tBBmTan1 

Pan*  made  the  capital  oftba  French  dominions  ^ 


Bfrburncd  with  a  brazen  speculum  by-  FVoolaa 
Tbecomnutiufof  anaebrsW~  " 

daeod  art*  by  Btoayaias 
JasUJa  tba  First,  a  paaaaat  i 

aalfamparor 
Jastaniaa  tba  Pint,  i 

(fcder  bb  florioaa  rciffa  flourished  Bulbarine*  Jor- 

nandeay  Mai  tnoflwontiary,  Biaiatieiaa,  Dmmjmm*, 

Vbacoptoa.  Proelus,  Mareee,  fte. 
Jastaaian  aaMiaaaa  hie  eeli  stated  node  of  hvwe,  end, 

foar  yaaiv  after,  hb  Digest 
Caaqaesbaf  A  Ana  by  Brtbariue,  and  tbat  of  Boose 

two  yaata  afar 
Italy  b  iavaded  by  the  Franks 
Tto  Soman*  eonaaleMi 
A  great  piagan  which 
lAahVamir 


mAlriee, 


ea  Asm  ana  ■urepe  / 

^beginning  of  tba  Torhlah  empire  hi  Asia- 


if  of  tba  Torh lah  amplra  b  AaV> 

artaiMafad-byTotUa 

riara  of  e\c^uxm%ea*froaiIad|n  Into 


French 
Monk 

AajNiatio  tba  Monk,  with  40  others,  < 
Christianity  in  Enf»a»d 

About  tbb  Una  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  to  Saf 
land 

Pboeas,  a  limpfe  eantarion,  b  elected  emperor,  ftfter 
tba  revolt  or  tba  soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Mau- 
rice and  of  hfeehtldren 

lira  power  of  tba  Popes  begtas  to  ba  aatabRahed  by 


Coosiantinoi 
Qsath  ofMahomot 


tha  i 


(fcnstantine  the  Third,  son  of  Heraplhjs,  m 
ship  wrth  Beraefoonas,  hia  brother  by  tl 
*tharn  assumes  the  imperial  jwrtri*.  Oonstan- 
jtaei reigns  l<Wd»ys»an<T  after  his death,  hb  ami. 
CteataaUaa^i  awTdntataaa  fedoerarod  emperor, 
asoagh  Here^ssonaa,  witb  hb  mother  Matting 
796 
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5M 


J* 


Sat 

MS 

m 


*flaoand.  bat  uasooeensful  eiefo  of  Coanfantiwopip  ha> 

tba  Saracens 
Tax  called  F 


— ,  ^anonuituenliaejeas] 
nWaeenadsaaatodbyClnuto  • 
and  roiaabv,  m  Oetoban 


mropebyiL  _, 

Defeat  and  death  oTTotHa,  the  Oothie  Mafaf  Italy 
Adtondfol  pUfae  otot  Arriea,  Asia,  and  Earope, 

which  eontinoas  for  9*  yearn 
Jaatfn  the  ieeoiid,  aaa  of  Tifilaotla,  tba  aiatar  of 
/astinian,  sanveads 

~  t  Lombards  from  Pea» 
"  ira 

of  tba  imperial 
rerraeceedt 
r  tbalanfaafa  of  haJy  aboat  thai 
tune 
Haorice,  tha  Cappadoeiaa,  son-in-law  of  Tlberiaev 

aateceadi 
Graf  ory  the  First,  saraamed  tha  Great,  ffis  St.  Fa- 
taT'echr-  J  — -   - 


93t 


Haraolina,  an  officer  in  AtVtca,  ■Dtcoeds,  aftnr  tha 

arnrderof  the  nsnrper  Phoeas 
Uto  conquests  of  Chosroea,  kinf  of  Persia,  in  Syria. 

Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and,  afterward*,  bb  siega  of 


Tha  Persians  take  lenisalem  with  the  alaafbtor  &t 
fatylOQinen,  and  the  nextyear  they  overran  Africa 

BUhomeLm  his  93d  tear,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Iftftdt- 
oa,  on  Friday,  July  16,  which  fornrs  the  first  year 
of  the  Hecira\  me  era  of  the  Mahometan* 

wpfe  is  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arab* 


Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  thrde  year* 
after,  Alexandria  and  ito  famons  library  destroy- 


faf  aaa 

Cypras  taham  by  tba  Sataaaaa 

IV  Saracens  take  Rhnaaa,  aaddaafray  lbs  Call— i 

Oonstantiaa-  tha  Foarth,  aaraacaad  Pagjoaalnm  aaa> 
coeds,  aa  tha  saardar  a/saalataaa  ia^Miiy 

The  Bareness  nurag a  Sicily, 

Oaaatantinonie  beolafad  be  tba  rTararaaa,  w*eue> 
Aeet  b  destroyed  by  tha  Greek?  fan 

Justinian  aba  Heeoad  aaimib  b»  aatbat  Ciiastaa 
One.  In  bb  eziJe  of  10  yeasa,  thsanrpss  van  aaajt- 
ped  by-  Laoalsas  and  Absisaarns'TSbeiiua.  aaavpa* 
■aaration  happened  704.  The  only  ansa  of  leapa- 
inf  In  this  century,  weea  Haraadas,  Isidanaa,  1b> 
ophylaatBai  Geo.  FiaVdas,  Calhairaa,  and  aba  rear 
eranle  Bade. 

tha  power  of  tha  wheat  1 


a*2?fiD 


finaCpe 


---■      ??&1***] 
i,  snrnaaned  Philii 

atantinople,  on  the?  asars 
Spain  b  canoaaiad  by  tha 

Artatiaur  — 
Aaaatasiua 


astasius  abdieatee,  and  is  succeeded  by  TlsaaaW 
ios  tha  Third,  who,  two  yeass  aater,  wiaWb  ta-aha. 
aparios  iaflaanos  of  Loo  tba  Thiad,  tha*  Cast  af 


atedbyClssjIeaMastalh 


Gaaatantine  the  Fifth,  samamod  Coproartaus,  aaa> 

ceods  bblaaber  Laa 
a>raadfnl  pestilence  for  three  years  ever  Banian  aasl 

Asia 
The  computation  of  years  from  tba  hartls  af  Clans* 

flat  used  in  historical  iisWnaj 
|^earning»e«o«osasjadby<tberaooof  Abbasv  < 


Thar  Merorinf  ian  race  of  kkan  endnia  Flan 
Bagdad  built,  and  ssada-tha  aaaitai  af  aW 

oTthohaaanofAbaaa       ^T^ 
Avtolentftottm^MD^dsry^fjamOeaabsrtai 

fjbnastniiai  ihsmlsed  in  nWeast  by  OmaiiHiaa 
Frnvln  taken  by  Charlemagne,  which  eada  tha  M 

dora  of  the-  Leaasarda,  aftaa  a  dnsalaosi  a# 

years 
Vi+  the  Fourth,  son  of  Constantino,  soccoad 

five  vaarauftar,  b>  sneoeaded  by  hia  nana 

aad  bb  son  Cooatnntinoake  ftatk 
Ireoe  murders  her  son  and  reigns  atoaa.    Thn  oats 

men  of  learaena  or  this  ( "  ' 


separate  t 
tiaopkt 
Egbert  aaoenda  the  throne  of  Bsn^awi,  Inst  ab*tnsaJ 

rednemsa  of  tha  Bajmn  haptairtiy  b  a—  I  ~    " 
til  96  years  after 
Nicaphonia  the  First,  freat  treasurer  of  tha  a 


Staaraeiaa,  ana  of  Miiuplmrua,  aad 

First,  snrnamed  Rhangabe,  the  hnsband  of  Fra» 
copio,  nbtav  af  Btaaiaoiaa,  amaan  use  nsnuan 

ta»  the  Fifth,  tha  Aiasaasn^  tboosss  bejt  m  oaBcnr 
of  tba palaco,  asninsn  tba  thaaaaaf  C 
•A 

^earoinf  uaisaiagid  aaaaag  tha  Bnvbrsai 


■mvW»aaa>  by  As- 
aa  lias  ana,  mm 


Michael  tha  Second,  tba  Throe'san,  i 

Summertr,  taneeode,  aflsrsbe  aaasder  of  Law 
The  Baraaeaaef  Spain  t»Jw  Crete,  wisiah  thwyesm 

Candbi  ^ 

Hia  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translatasVnstei  Asnaee  by 

ardor  of  Armaaoa 
Theophteosweoeeds  Mofnehe*  1 
Origin  of  the  Roesiaa  eaaaaraby 
btiohael  the  Third  sooeeods  bb 

with  his  mmhiai  Thsadara 
Tha  Normans  get  posaessioa  of 
Miahael  is  ar  J 

First,  the  Mi 


Objeka  first  braufbt  to  i  

Basil  bsaeeeaflodby  heseo»Leo  the  Shnb,  aba  phi 


...  .    Inthb  century  flourbhod  Meao«,da» 

Arabian  ahyatoiaajbjiahasd^  Bahanaa,  Aasaans^ 
ear,  GodeeeaJchns,  Hincmarus,  Odn,  Phatiaa,  Jaass 
Scottm,  Anasaiesaeiae  hsnwrsaa.  AMbssjaaan.  At- 
betegnu  Beginon.  Jo 
PsTbboskgrf»yaieI< 
ad  byJBJeWGsmln 


of  the  fleet,  usurps  the  throne,  with  hit  three  ■ „ 

Enreeen  empire  dirkled  hoi 

*mmmn  te^foehen, 

Lmm_  u„l,,JW|1nu.,ia,"M°^— ''  '      *"  ** 

etoratrnwes^orofcyiogonitusi 
lomanuo  me  ■ccond',  tea  of  Coaotnatino.  tooEe* 
reeth,  bf  Melee,  tfcodaogbter  erf  1 


tlA 


MS 


Koeeenua  poisoned  by  ha>  wife  Theeohene.  ie  one-v 
cocded  f>  Miaephoruc » Fbooos  the  mmoodv  whona 
m*  empress,  aneUe  to  reif  a  elooe  coder  the  title 
i  of  her  young  obildreo,  hot  i 
r  by  Otbo,  eel  unite*  to  tbof 


e#proteetreei  of  her  j 


Mioephoew,  el  the  mssigotioo  of  Ttmopbeae,  l» 
murdered  by  John  Znnkoosy  who  eojoeeei  tie 
purple  9M 

Bono  the  Second,  end  Constantino  tha  Ninth,  the* 


the  Second,  end  Conttentine  the  Ninth,  tm> 
two  eene  of  Kemeoee  byTheophoooy  mini  on 
thodenthofZimieee 


lie  third  or  Ca  setian- race  of  Mags  i»  ] 

ginsJulya*1  r^ 

Amhmstical  figures  brought  into  Europe  from  Am* 

bin  bonWSnroeeno  ^ 

The  empire  of  Germany  first  mode  emetivo  by  Otho 

ni.    Tte  learned  iae» of  taieoerrtevf  were  Bedse 

ueaert  idoo,  Almoin,  u  or  Dors 
AMe«reieMeaBereoftUl>eoeeioEhe^eodTl9o«. 

All  old  ehureoee.  eboet  thie  time,  rebuilt  in  »  new 

meaner  of  ajeftJtoetarc 
Flaodoro  inundated  in  coosoquonce  of*  violent 

storm 
Coostaadno  become  eole  emperor  on  the>  dead*  o# 

hie* — *■— 


•75 


k  The  MeemsontunsWBeseiln£ 
invade  the  eeetern  empire 


Aonassioa  of 

thronm 
Ife*  first  erueedo 
Jerusalem  tuhan,  |nr 

onlymajondjmajM 

4tay  d'Aresso.  Glabra* 


fell 


Deatianj.  MuuVteJCeJemniae,.Gee> 

Sanger,  Pidlea  Marienoa^Scotae,  Ajrsaahei,  Wii^ 


I    AmntfmmmmnmW 

—  ^—  — P    ^ew^mjo^roommmn, 

,  France*  fster 

^.  veemomviiOf' 

>  HemU,  &ge-> 


Henry  the  Hen  anyonodo/o  to*  theooje  of  Kaglaod 
«oo,*uenaad*al 


w  revived  at  Cambridge 
John,  e*4am^*aenmuao*nunief*  dj) 


1118 


eaoeaeda  « |hg|aaj| 


una  the  Third,  tomemed  Argyremasetrieian, 
«J*^»«W  2ee»  tno  a^htof  of  K 

Zee,  ufter  prootitutimj  itreelf  h>  a.  r^phlogoaho 
money-lender,  eeuMe  her  huebemt  Romano*  to  bo 
poisoned,  and/  afterwards  marriee  her  flwounhe, 
who  eaeende  loo  throne  under  the  name  of  MV 
eaeel  the  Fourth 


The  kingdom*  of  Ceetfle  and  Aragoa  befin 
Zosadopta  for  her  eon  Mlehnei  the  FlAn.  the  trade 

of  whoee  father  (eareeniuf  vecsels)  had  procured 

him  the  eurname  of -Cslaphates 
Zoe,  and  her  deter  Theodora,  are  made  eole  em- 

Em  by  the  populace,  but,  after  two  moothe, 
thong h  60  years  old,  takes  for  her  third  hus- 
Conctantine  the  Tenth,  whoeuooeede 
The  Turk*  invade  the  Soman  empire 
After  the  deeth  of  Qmstantine,  Theodora  recovere 
the  sovereignty,  end,  19  meuthe  after,  adupte,  aa 
her  ■uceeeeor,  llicheel  the  SUth,  ramamed  Stra- 
tiodcus 
Isaac  Commence  too  First,  ebocea  emperor  by  the 


Isaac  abdicates,  and  whoa  hie  brother  refuses  to 
unTla 


1041 


1049 
1050 


1054 
1057 


appoints  bis  friend  Constantino 
the  Seventh,  aurnemod  Duces 
Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  from  the  Bars- 


Tfce  crown  of  England  ie  transferred  from  the  head 
of  Harold  by  the  battle  of  Heatings,  October  the 
14th,  lo  Wfiham  too  Conqueror,  duke  of  Nor- 

Ou  the  oeethof  Duces  km  wifo  Eudoeia,  instead  of 
protecting  hie  three  cone,  Michael,  Andronicua, 
and  Constantino,  usurps  the  sovereignty,  and  mar- 
rim  Romaaufl  the  Third,  screamed  Diogenes 


ma  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the 
»  young  princee  ascend  the  throne,  under  the 
e  of  Michael  Parapinaow  the  Seventh.  An- 

ileus  the  First,  snd  Constantino  fhe  Twelfth 

The  general  Nioephorus  Botaniatea  the  Third,  as» 

eumee  the  purple 
Doome-day  book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  n  gen- 
erel  survey  of  the  estates  of  England,  and  fimah- 


KM7 


1071 
1018 


edmeU  years 
Alexius  Commenue  the  First,  nephew  of  Inae  the 
Flret,  ascende  the  throne.    Hie  reign  ie  rendered 
llastriousbythononofhmdaaa^a 


..  -___^___.____wfs|assmj 

Ckmetantinoplo 
Ordmogyinj&'fiuujiiil  if 
Aooee«es7e78m*heOitoto*X^ 
Manuel,  eon.  of  John,  enoeeedeejt  4 
The  ■eronrl  wueadn 
Tbecanamhmienma»oMbsj4msjmaa,  sibMmVyeaea? 

wboua 
TVwu  nesaei  oJJeoaifcaod  ttMrJaee  bagm  im 

Henrvtholmea 
TbeToBticifM . 

Tftv?  aess|U)aet  of  b ypi  by  the  Tgika 

The  fnraaata  eoancu  of  Clafcftdon  iq  rfnfjaad  fiur 
nflfr  £Hb.    ToTiquift  of  IfHiund  by  Henry  it  UfTS 

0f*p»-r>tin|f  uf  juiLice  by  cirttote  Ami  Miabla^ed  hat 

K»elanS  U« 

Ali'iuii  <ii-  H-  tend  lulnsmii  hnsj  Uttmn  Kaausji  VflO 

EngJi'h  lawn  clif  1,-eti-J  lir  GIidtiJIo  U8JI 

P««l  lh«  ilMotilhri.  of  the  fowtnotil,  tftl  USroiic| 
flf  ihr  nviArtrty  of  AloitiU,  Aitdronicu*,  ihc  iraud^ 
■on  of  ihf  gftfat  AU-uua,  ii  uuiud  f  owdiaat  l>ua 
ho  murocni'  Al-iimt,  ind  niccnrii  th*  Lbrona  UBS 

AndforircM*  L*  <tmqJJt  puT  K*  deaLh.  ru4  ba*a  Ahf** 
hat.  a  ii]|HOi^Hl»Dt  of  Ujp  |f«eA  AJeuua  by  Ui«  lo- 

TllEll*!  lllKS  tUGGHlil  IMS 

TKa  third  cru»adr,  and  ii*f c  of  Afro  1189 

Emhard  the  Pint  lueoMda  hie  father  ttenty  in  Bug- 
land  UOpX 

Balndin  defeated  by  Richard  of  E^gtano,  iu  urn)  bjoV 
tie  of  Aapemo  Ufle\ 

Alexius  Angehm,  beethoi  of  lamon,  moeho*  and 
uanrpolhoeoaofoigntn,  by  putting  out  loo  ay  one* 
tie  emperes  IMS 

John  aneeeomxto  the  Enghsh  throne.  The  leaaaad 
men  of  thin  eeoteay  werev  Putor  Aheilerdk  Auava 
Comamna,  Bt.  rmrnom\  AveeieeoTwSaaoV 


1190 


Malirjecbuay,  Ferns  LewmamVOthp  Triaiagneaia. 
Maimonidea,  Humenus,  Wernerus,  ftralinn.Jaer 
fry  of  Menmnntm,  Thetaes,  Bmm^ueasTOaho  of 
KHebury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  ofmumlinav 
don,  Peter  Comeator,  Peter  of  Bloie.  Ranulph 
Olanville.  Soger  Hoveden,  CerapeneeV  WUUam  of 

Constantinople  la  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latin*, 
and  Isaac  m  taken  from  hb  dungeon  and  replaced 
on  the  throne  with  bis  son  Alexius.  Thia  year  ie 
remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade 

The  rather  and  eon  are  murdered  by  Alexins  Mour- 
aoufle,  and  Constantinople  ie  again  besieged  end 
taken  by  the  French  end  Venetians,  who  elect 


Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east. 
In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Laeearis  makes  him- 
self emperor  of  Mice ;  Alexius,  grandson  of  the  ty- 
rant Andronicua,  becomes  emperor  of  Trebisond : 
end  Michael,  aa  iUegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli, 
founds  an  empire  in  Epirne 

The  omperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgari- 
ans, and  next  year  is  succeeded  by  hie  brother 
Henry 

Reign  and  conquest  of  tne  great  Zisgis  Khan,  first 
emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  till  the  time 
of  bis  death,  1887 

Arietotle*s  works,  imported  from  Constantinople,  are 
condemned  by  the  council  nt  Peria 

Magna  Charts  granted  to  the  English  barons  by 

Henry  the  Third  succeeds  his  rather  John  on  the  En- 

glmh  throne 
Peter  of  Courteney,  the  husband  of  Volende,  sister 

of  the  two  lest  emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  w 
by  the  Latins 


Bobert,aon  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds 
Theodore  Lescsris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 

Nice  bv  hia  son-in-law,  John  Duces  Vataces 
John  of  Erienne,  and  Baldwin' the  Second,  ton  of 

Peter,  eocceeded  on  the  throne  of  Constat  doople 
Tho  inquisition  which  bad  been  begun  WW  w  now 

trusted  to  the  Dominicans 
Bald  win  alone 
Origin  of  the  OUornana 
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1ST 


Artw— SfiXhi 


A.a 


vajrtbofCaattta        "r" 
im  Vataaaa  b iiwwJrfw  tba  *Mitf  Mm 

91  AMI  VOv  AaMSWrv  ImIIIIH  "JaW  HUM 

Laacaria  eooenaid  by  few  aoa  Jaba  Laa eaHa,  m  aai» 


hlstlm,  km  aPaaa  abftaraf  tka  «mm  af 

JNtLMMM.  aaaaada  tba  tbNM, aAar tba 

aaardar  of  tba  tm«  HhjNt  gaardiaa 
Caaataattaoaia  fe  mmnd  ftaaa  tba  LaHaa  by  lie 
Greek  eapmn  «f  Niee 

Swe^tmWieaaaeeee A  —  tfeaBajllabtfcr 
•  fa  moot  Mortataia  aet  paeaoa  ia  Eagtaad 
^  llmna*  KmmIi  mv*n€  tataf  tftw - 
vwpm,  90th  af  March 
WtJee  oeaejaaaad  by 


1911 
IBIS 


Btinl  PabaalogM  dan,  aad  Ma  m  Aaaajeeeeea, 
wbo  bad  already  toafead  abja  yeaaa  etajoiatiy 
with  bia  Mmt,  aaeaaeV  lb*  tbraae,  Tbtleefaea 
mm  of  tbia  eeetary  in,  Gereaee,  Diana,  8am, 
WUterafOereaarft  AeeejBba,  Aeaeeyef  Fadea, 
Abxaedar  HaJeaak  William  of  Pari,  Patar  da 
Vjgaee,  MaMbaaTraito,  Qui  mm,  Aatortee, 
Ttmaaa  Aqaiaaa.  Boaataatara,  Job*  Joiavilla. 
■agar  Baeee,  OhaabaaT  Paaeedea,  liaary  ar 
Met,  BajaMod LoUi,  Jacob  VaaagbM,  iW 


tat,  Doaa  flootaa,  Tbebet 

SEtL  * 

aTwtbkaajalMbafiaala 
BMriaar'a 

Fkvia 


pane 


isn 


iatoated  or  iatptOYed  by 

Waillwiai  Ceaieee  begia 

Edward  tba  flaeoad  aeeeaade  to  Iba  Bawjbb  arm 

Treaatattoei  af  tba  baly  ate  ta  Avajaaa,  wbieb  att- 
aaatiaa  coaaJeoaa  <6  yearn,  till  tba  ratara  efQae- 
fary  tba  Etovaaaa 

AadreeJoeo  adaata,  aa  Ma  oottoagaaa*  Haaaal  aad 
bia  giaadaaa,  iba  youagar  AaaVeoiooa.  Maaaal 
dyiaf ,  AadrooJcaa  revolta  afaiaat  bit  giaadftnbatt 
waaabdicataa 

Id  ward  tba  Tattd aaleBagbad 

fewM  eooMt  ooaai  vmi,  wboaa  ©©owe  la  eeacnoedj 
wilb  aaaataaat,  ia  Jeae 

Afreet  tab  tima  flooriahed  Lao  PUatoa,  a  Gtaak  pro- 
fan  nr  at  Flaraaaa,  Barbate,  Peajarah,  Beceaer, 
aad  Haaaal  Cbryaaioiaa,  where  amy  aa  dead  tba 
ara  of  tba  revival  of  Greek  literature  m  Italy 

Aadjoaboo  ia  aaeeaadad  by  bia  aaa  Job*  Paesole- 
goe  ia  ta*  oetfb  year  of  hb  age.  Jabn  Ceetaea* 
saoe,  wba  bad  baaa  bit  gaanllaa  af  tba  yeaae? 
arWaaaaaaaitbaawrala.  Fbat  paaaaga  of  tba 
Tartu  late  Baropo 

Tba  kalgbti  aad  bejgeeeaa  af  PaibaaMaa  tret  ail  ia 
tbaaaaatbaaaa 

7W 
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1MB 


ISO 


tfeJImtffeefGeaarr. 


rOMar.AaawatM 

BJeam  al  Boaae,  aad  hie 


Order  of  ikm  Garter  ia  En«taad  fouhhtraad  April  23 

The  Turki  firat  roler  Europe 

fanmrucpne  abdjcalea  ibc  purple 

The  Ladle  dT  FoKlMtt,  &*-*te«nb«f  19th 

Law  pleading!  tln'ri-d  from  French  into  Eagliab  u 

a  favour  from  Edward.  ILL  to  boa  powpaa,  im.  him 

MKJi  >-»r 
Jtl^r  tifl'imou^  lit  TamerlAOA,  Inth*  Ihrao*  of  Ba- 

naarcand,   tod    hit    etlt-mivo    i 

death.  aiUT  a  ratio  of  35  tear* 


vm 

JM7 


daiaaaaKKi  or  Richard  Ui«  Akoq4 
IBraaa 

Manuel  etiMOMLa  aia  father  Joho  Pala^ologM 

Aceeaaioa  of  Huorr  tba  Fourth  lb  EngiaML  Tba 
learned  mexi  of  ihn  erpiaf  it  **re  Fotot  Aajoaa, 
Flavto,  l)»ntuT  Amohliu  ViU»,  Xiehola*  Lvra, 
M' ill  mm  Occam,  N(t«i4iofa*,  <^rcforaj^  Leootii^, 
PiliiiL.i,  MulUiew  of  HV*tmin#tpr,  WicklUT,  Fn^ 
i  mail,  5iehol««  Flame  J,  Cfaaoent 

llrnrr  the  Firiirth  u  ««r>«*dod  by  bia  aoa  Heavy  iba 

l^i tie  of  Afinrourt,  Oclobcf  «5th 

The  ijiI  luid  of  Madeira,  diaroTeTed  bj  th«  Partoiaii 

I  If  ar  v  lha  £UrLh  iocee«da  lo  ihe  ihrooa  of  Engfaad. 

I  'oniianliriopia   ia  brtiafed  by  Aaiaralh  tba   So- 

cnrid,  Lbe  Turhiah  eaoMrot 
J  oho    Pala?alagiiJ  the  Second   »ucceedj  hia  father 

Mauual 
Coimo  da  Medici  recalW  from  baojabmoat,  ma* 

ibj  of  thnl  faint  It  nl  FJ^rcncp 
TJ|«'  fn  moui  prajrmsLic  patictjoa  celtkd  in  Frame* 
Prmltnp  dttcoverod  at  Menu,  bjhI  improied  grada- 

■.Mt  ;n  2£  yean 
Von$ ia  nii  np ,  onr  of  ih«  iocu  of  UaoueJT  aaccada  th* 

ihrana  afl*r  hi*  brother  Joba 
feU  home  L  Lbo  Becood,  «mp«ror  of  the  Turka,  Iwai- 

fiM  and  l&koa  Conilanunopln  ao  the  S&th  of  Wa». 
'all  or"  chp  pa  item  pmpim.     The  capLit  iTy  of  the 


MIS 
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nperml  lailm 
of  the  Commpni  and  ralvolofi.  Aooul  Uiia  Unt 
[Li-  haute  of  York  ia  Knglaod  b*g an  u  upm  1 
Lha  crown,  and.  by  ihi-ir  amhnioui  rawi^to  d* 


the  frown,  and.  by  irnrir  amtuiioui  nawm.  to  a* 
luge  tho  whok  aiogdom  in  blood,  Tba  laaroed 
men  of  the  IStIi  cenlurj  *ere  ChavceT^  l.pflmiri 
An  tin ,  Jciho  Hi»t,  Jeiojoa  of  Pr^#u<.  Fuegio, 
Flaviui  Blond un,  Theodore  Gaxa,  Ffank  FbiLmL- 
t-hiH,  G«o.  TrapeEuoUuav  Gemieme  Pkiho,  La  it 
rpnuua  Valla  John  Guttcoibojgi  John  F*u»H*#, 
Peipr  £r  hoe  flier,  W^Ftoluap  ^flneaj  SjJuiiia,  Beer 


tarion,  Thomai    a  Ketupia,  Ar^vropalua.  ] 
nonlaniu,  Flalina,  At ncola,  PuniaDua1  Fj 

Latrani,  AniHuioJf  VTiorho,  MtruU,  Bav< 


Pun  ( *  no* ,  Fjcmua, 


I'jr u«t  Folilmn(  H«rmoJaua,    A.cuiiiici    aJb 
andm,  DcuhdUjdj  ChaJcoodjIei,  fcc. 


TABLE 


\ 


or 


WEIGHTS   AND  MEASURES 


OF 


THE  ANCIENTS, 


Grecian  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 


Dactylus  or  digit 
Doom         w  . 
Lfehas 
Ortbbdoroti 

foot 
Cob*  («vyfir) 

Pygen 

Larger  Cri>it  (*,**) 
Pace  (^y,.) 
49tadani 

MUion 


Digitus 

Uncia 

Pauno*  Minor 

Pes 

Palmipes 

Cubitus 

(Indus' 

Pawtu 

Stadium       • 

Milliard 


Roman  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 

B*ttt*p*e*.  ft*    fa 

0       0       0 

.  .0 

"0 

0 


D 
0 
D 
0 
130 
967 


0 

0' 

0 

1 
1 


4 

4" 

0 


0 
3 

11 

2 

5 
5 

10 

4 
0 


dee. 
067 


400 

01 

OS 

5 

0 


The  Grecian  square  measures  were  the  PleQurm*  or  acre*  containing  1444,  as  some  say 
or  as  others  report,  10,000  square  feet ;  the  Aroura,  which  was  half  the  Plethron.  The 
Aromrmof  the  Egyptians  *wa*  the  atpaja  of  lOfteufaite. 

The  Roman  square  measure  was  the  Jvgerwn,  which,  like  their  Lifas  and  their  As,  was 
divided  into  twelve  puts,  called  Unci*,  as  the  Mowing  table  shows : 


Jl 


,.  SfcMrv    8cn+  EmgHth 


Am  or 

Deunx 

Dextans 

Dodrans 

Bss 

Scpim* 

Seipis 

Quincunx 

Trisns 

Qwadrans 


Uncia 


2 
2 
2 
1. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

i 


JaYjaaa^eaa         Aaiae^flaf) 


J8 

10 

2 

84 

& 

17 
0 
1 

82 

24 

16 

8 


250,05 
18335 
U7.64 
51,4?  3600 


257,46 


l»l»», 


HBV48 

66L21 

mini 


N.  R  The  At*** 
was  14,400  aqoare  feet, 
to  a  8emi$.  .The  Cliimm  was 
3600  square  feet,  equal  to  • 
ittcuncta,  or  an  mncta  and  a 


waf  eqaal  to  a  i 

The  Roman  a»x  ore*,  mm 
called  ao  became  at  was  mada 
fbnas. 


799 


Attic  M< 


of  capacity,  far  things  liquid,  redooed  to  die  English  Wins 


CochlearioQ 0 

Cheme  •           •           -                 .     *  0 

Mystrai 0 

Concha  «          »           «          «           »  £ 

Cyathoa  -     '      -          -           •           -  X 

Oxybaohon  •          •          •  0 

.Co*ta 0 

Xestes 0 

Chow  <•          w           -  jf 

Metrites  lb 


0886 
0712 
089 
178 
956 
686 
141 
998 
608 
636 


^jclilsenon 

SKph00 


things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Com  Measure. 


.  0       0 


Chttftiix 
*.b. 


-     o 

o 

•    a 

-  0 
.      6 

4 


tbM  M i  iiasai  i,  waka-h  th«  JiiJfc-,  thw  wn*  Af< 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
4) 
0 
0 
0 
1 

s 


4       Msj 

46      ar 


15 

« 


Aoman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  re3ucedlol!nglish  Com  M< 


Ligtria 

Cyitbw 


f«*t.  ^».    JP»*. 

.     D       0       ** 

0  0 
.  0  6 
■  0  0 
.     t)       1"       6 

10      -o 


? 


0 
0 

o 

0 


Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for4ting*ak(irid»  ffsskeesUevfinglisa  Ws*e  if  a 


* 

€6 


Ligola      . 

Cyathns 
Acetabulum 


Amphssa 
tf3ales» 


MMhaemra.    The RmmM MM  tft» SflEfoaf, &•  IS* Kftrw, IstolS 
tad  drarafora  th«r  cafem  wftfetftDfti  MSSmaw,  ^Miiasstfifc  »*«*■»' ill, 
I  which  they  — -■-- J 


%  Hofl  aa^nft  Grecian  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight    , 

.-.-.-.     o*  t ;  U*  *?  I? 

'.  .  ?    ..."    ."-•".■.*  86  •  o    a     5     |t 


L,eas  Ancient  (ireciar  end  Bona*  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy- Weight 

A.      «*      dmL    M,      *V 
Lenta.  .         -.       -  .  .  .  .000       0 

SUiqtne       .  *         .         *.  •  .  .  .0009 

OboU  .  .  •  ...  .  0000        » 

Scriptulnm  .  .  •  .  -  •     0       0       0     18 

Drachma  -  •  •  .  .  .  0020 

Sextula 0080 

Sicilicos  -  -  -  •  -  •  00418 

DueUa  '        .  .  .  .  .  .0001 

Uncia ••  00     18       5 

Libra 0     10     18     18 

N.  B.  Tbe  Roman  ounce  fa  the  Engfiah  wrirdmpoU  ounce,  which  was  anciently  dfrided  into  eerea 
dtmavU  nod  eight  Urackmm,  and  as  they  reckon  their  denarii*  equal  to  an  Attic  irmckm*,  the  Attia 
%rejghSJ  were  l«8th  leaner  than  tbe  ooneapondiiiff  weighteainoiig  tb*  Roma** 

T^eGreetodirided  their  *6Wi«  into  dUWand  BmaUcr  proportions; -aorne  lata  nx  dkofet,  nmi  eve* 
ektdem  into  aMoaeejiUor»Mtt;  and  othencfivided  it  iatoejght  dboJd,  and  each  dbafca*  into«%bt  aajrtn 


The  greeter  Weights  reduced  b?  English  Troy  Weight 


Libra      .   - 

Mina  Attica  communis 

Mina  Attica  medica 


0 

a*. 
10 

18 

ffi 

0 

11 

7 

iol 

1 

2 

11 

lot 

00 

U 

0 

m 

N.  B.  There  ww  alee  another  £ttie  talent,  which  coneiated  of  80,  or,  according  to  name,  of  100  enfant. 
It  moat  however  be  remembered,  that  every  mima  eontnina*  100  draekmm,  and  ever/  aalant  60m**n.  The 
talenm  inter  aooordmg  to  die  different  etandard  of  their  anient  and  aVa^ioiw,  at  tie  following  table  mdi» 


eates: 


The  Mina  Egyptiaca 
Anbochica 


)Cc*udat»f 
of  Attic 
drach- 
ma. 


The  Talentam  JSgyptiacam 
AnticchScnm 
Ptolsmsicain  Qeo. 


Inaulanum 
Antfcchia 


Consists 
*f  Al*> 


Cng-1  15  0 
liahtroyf  j  0  14 
weight  J        1     8    10 


Equivalent 
to  Eng- 
lish troy 
weight 


88  8  10 

88  8  10 

98  11  11 

104  0  SO 

180  1  4 

890  8  18 


Ito-rotae  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  Coinsv 

ft  «,  at 

Ltpton        *          • 0  0  0 

Cnakoi -           .     0,  0  0 

DkbalsM    -..-.-          -          O  0  O 
IfanoMns       .          *          ...          .          .          -OHO 
P^IK-dl.                                                                   901 


t  %  \ 

0  0       2 

0  0       5 

0  0       7      5' 

0  18) 

0  2       7      0 


Th*7Y*+ad 


0       8       2      8 

M.B.  Tha  Dwriba twd  tha  IHdi  wdhaaa,  wara  aihrtr.tha  thaw  goa aralfcof  hm  Tl 
awa,  TWalafat,  fcc  ww  auawtiiaai  ooiaad.  Tha  Drmdmm  aad  tha  MrH  am  ban 
hi  m— L  ihoajh  oAaa  in  fnnaar  aioMdad  ia  wakhl 

tS^A&SSwm*  the  Greek*  was  the  tla«*^fi&  wtieh  waajfaad  two  Al 
prmckmw,  or  kalf  tha  ttmUrarfmUu*  aad  wag  worth  35  Attic  JPraaiaiai  of  ailvar, 

rto  tfeproporioa  ^f^^aW^  preo^t 
Cmiemw  aacaaagad  for  28  Attao  lawriawj,  or 
Pfatfayrf  aad  fflafri  Il/in—dri  wara  of  the  an 


L  s.  I 

te£agliaa»oasy               -  w      • -          ••Mil 

Or acrawBaftataaprapartiaa ofr>kLtD«hor>at preaaat    •  1  Q  t1 

rW»B4^Vm^mmflM4Mo€J^9&JLt6oDrAmm1or       -  -           -     0  18  1  , 
TW  BtmUr  FbUfpi  aad  Abater  'AU»mmdH  wara  aftha  aawAvalaa.  ~ 

Tao  flftrtw  Jwrtca^acoarolag  ta  Joaaphai,  waa  worth  €8  Attio  ifrwria^  or     *          1  B  3} 
Tha  8aaJ*r  Chart  was  of  tha  am  valaa. 


The  nlueand  proportion  of  the"  Roman  Come; 


W.B.  ThoDtaarlai,  ffefcriatea,  Smimiit^  aad  aoamttiat  tha  A*  wara  of  aEw,  tha  otacn  i 
ofbraaj.   Tha  IWaat,  fl«afaat,  Umrim,  fltortaifa,  aad  Xlayaadfaif,  wara  i 


•The  computation  of  Money  among  the  Gieeka,  waa  by  draotem,  aa  fcbowi: 

...  JL  *       A       a> 

1  Drachma            .  .             0  0       7       8 

10  Drachma       •          •  -0652 

100  Drachma)  ague!  to  a  Mma  8  4       7 

lQlfiiw             -          •  .     82  5  10 

60  Mine  e?ua?  to  a  Talent  188  15       0 

1Q  Talenta       -       .   .  -     1087  10       0 

1QQ  Talenta            -          -  19815  0       0 


If 


Among  the  Roman*  the  computation  waa  by  Sestertii  Nummi,  as, 

L        a.  A 

A  Seatertma 0       0       0 

10  Seatertu 017      1] 

1000  Boatortii  ayuaf  to  one  )  .... 

Seaterftm?  \  ...  8       1  5      2 

lOSeatartia      -  .  -  »  .    -      -  -    80     14  7      0 

lOOSeatertia  -  .  .  .  -  8075  10      0 

100p  Seatertia  *r  deeiaa  Saatertinm,  (ce*tie$imtL)  or  deeiaa 

oantana  millia  mtmmam  .  *       8093     18  4      0 

Centiei*a!oentiesI^S.  .  .  80798.8  4     0 

MffieiEa  .  807391     W  4      # 

iH.&<  .  .......   888000  .16  8» 


The  Mint  Syr* 
Ptolemaic* 
Anttochica 
Euboica 
Babylonica 
Attica  major 


Ehodia 

The  Talentnm 
Ptofamaicum 
Antiocbicom 
Euboicum 
Babylonicum 
Atticum  najus 
ium 


Was  worth,  of 
Attic  drachms 


Was  worth,  of 
Attic  Mine 


Rhodium 
JSgyptium 

The  Roman  gold  eon  was  the  aare**,  which  generally  weighed  doable  the  desmrims. 

The  ▼aloe  of  it,  according  to  the  ant  proportioa  of  coinage  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was 

.  Or  aoenrding  to  the  proportioa  of  ooinage  at  present       • 
Aeeordiag  to  the  decuple  or  proportion  mentioned  by  Lrty  and  Julius  Pollux 
Aeoording  to  Tacitus,  aa  k  ww  afterwards  ruined  and  exchanged  tor  35  denarii 


L  s.  A  e> 
14   3    1 
10    9 
0  19  11 
0  16    1    3 


The  value  of  coin  underwent  many  changes  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  stood,  as  Pliny  mentions  it,  as  follows : 


In  the  reign  of  Serous 
aTtJ.  C.  480 
A.  U.  C.  587 
A.  U.  G.  666 


i 


The  or  weighed 
of  brass 


1  pound 

2  ounces 
1  ounce 
|  ounce 


A.  U.  C.  485  .       {The  denarius  ex- $10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  687         -  -  $     cha??ed  to     f  10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  674,  a  scruple  of  gold  was  worth  20  sestertii;  coined  afterwards  of  the 

pound  of  gold,  90  denarii  aurei;  and  in  JNero's  reign,  of  the  pound  of  gold,  46 

defiant  aunu  • 


N.  B.  In  the  above  tablet  of  money,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  silver  has  been  reckoned  at  5s.  sad 
gold  at  4L  per  ounce* 
A  talent  of  gold  among  tbo  Jews  was  worth  54751.  and  one  of  sBver  342.  3s.  9o\ 
The  greater  talent  of  the  Romans  was  worth  SSL  6s.  8a*.  and  the  less  SOIL  or,  as  some  say,  757.  and  the 
t  talent  1125*. 


moat  pardcalariy  remark,  that  in  reckoning  their  sesterces,  the  Romans  had  nn  art  which  can  be 
sd  rotelligibje  by  the  observation  of  these  rules:  If  a  numeral  noon  acreed  in  caafu  gender,  and 
r,  with  the  word  seetertims,  it  denoted  precisely  as  many  sestertii,  as  lor  example,  decern  sestertii 


*■*>«  or  qunr  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  nendms  of  the  Latins.    The  word  animal,  when  mentioned  nan  i 
of  money,  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sestertims,  and  though  the  words  sestertius  and  i 
often  Joined  together,  yet  their  signification  hi  the  same,  and  they  inthnate  no  i 
parately. 
We  mo 

i  by  the  observation  c 

w,  with  the  word  seetertims,  h  denoted  precisely  as  many  sestertii,  i 

was  ten  seeterUL  If  n  numeral  noun  of  another  case  waa  Joined  with  the  genitive  plural  of  sestertime,  it 
denoted  so  many  thousand,  as  decern  sestet  timm  unifies  so  many  thousand  seetertiL  If  the  adverb  au- 
i  joined,  it  denoted  so  many  hundred  thousand,  as  deem  seeUi  Uum  was  ten  hundred  tlmuaand 
If  the  numeral  adverb  waa  put  by  itself,  the  signification  was  not  altered;  therefore  deeiee,  of* 
geeieejtoc.  in  a  sentence,  imply  as  many  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  or  hundred  sestertia,  as  if  the  word 
sesteriium  was  expressed. 

The  deoorisis,  which  ww  the  chief  silver  coin  used  at  Rome,  received  Ha  name  because  it  contained 
dense  oris,  ten  asset. 

The  o«»  often  expressed  by  an  L  because  k  is  one  pound  wekbtiand  the  sestertime  because  it  waa 
equivalent  to  two  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  is  frequendy  denoted  by  H.  8.  or  L.  L.  8. 
The  Romnn  Ubra  oontnined  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth  about  3L  sterling.  • 
The  Romnn  talent  waa  supposed  m  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  *tt*jraia,or  nearly  103f.  staffing 
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■v 


4*r 


Alio  1  9    13^ 


